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Introduction: The Ya'qubi Translation Project 


MatthewS. Gordon 


Given the early date of the works of Ibn Wadih al-Ya'qubi (fl. late third/ninth 
century) and their remarkable historiographic value, the decision to translate 
them came easily. 1 The execution of the project, however, has been over two 
decades in the making. It is with relief, gratitude, and a bit of wonder that we 
bring it to fruition. 

The Ya'qub! Translation Project began as correspondence in 1994 with Law¬ 
rence (Larry) Conrad, then at the Wellcome Institute in London. To my inno¬ 
cent proposal to translate al-Ya'qubi’s Ta’rikh (History), Dr. Conrad gently re¬ 
sponded that even a seasoned Arabist would find it a daunting task. We soon 
decided to invite a small group of colleagues to take part in a collaborative 
project to translate all that survived of al-Ya'qubl’s oeuvre. This includes not 
only the Ta’rikh, but also his work of geography, the Kitab al-Buldan (The Book 
of Countries), a short political essay, the Mushakalat at-nas li-zamanihim (The 
Book of Adaptation of Men to Their Time), and a set of short fragments scattered 
across various later medieval Arabic-language works. Dr. Conrad and I divided 
the texts into manageable sections and assigned them to our collaborators. 

To kick start the project, we held three meetings, each in conjunction with 
the annual gathering of the Middle East Studies Association (1997,1998, and 
1999). Two further meetings of the editors and contributors followed in July 
2001 and 2002; these were held in Oxford University, with financial support 
from the British Academy. In 2003, we were pleased to receive a generous five- 
year grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities. 

Changes in editorial leadership occurred thereafter. Dr. Chase Robinson, 
who first joined the project as a contributor, agreed to become a co-editor 
in 2.000. Following the departure of Dr. Conrad from the project in 2006, Dr. 
Everett Rowson agreed to replace him. Finally, in 2008, Dr. Michael Fishbein 
accepted our invitation to serve as copy editor, and subsequently assumed 
responsibility for the final draft of three sections of the TaYikh as well as a new 
translation of the Mushakata. The completion of the project is due in largest 
measure to the contributions of Drs. Rowson and Fishbein in this later phase 
of the project. 


1 I am grateful to Drs. Fishbein and Robinson for their close comments on a draft of this 
introduction. 
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The aim of the project was clearly stated from the start, that is, to serve 
two groups of readers. In the first group are scholars in related fields who, in 
most cases, are unable to read al-Ya'qubi in the original Arabic. These include 
historians of Late Antiquity; scholars whose work treats regions neighboring 
the premodern Islamic world (for example, Armenia and the Caucasus region, 
Central Asia, India, Saharan Africa, and southern Europe); and world histori¬ 
ans, concerned as they are with broad, hemispheric trends. We also hope that 
the translation will benefit historians and other scholars conducting compara¬ 
tive study from outside the fields of Arabic and Islamic studies—for example, 
on the formation of dominant religious communities; the shaping and decline 
of empire; or the role played by complex urban centers in premodem history. 
Al-Ya'qubTs interests being so broad, we do not doubt that historians will find 
much to draw on from his writings. 

The second group of readers consists of students of early Near Eastern 
and Islamic history. An increasing number of colleges and universities offer 
degree programs in Middle East and Islamic studies at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. Many more offer courses in these areas within departments of 
history, political science, religious studies, and other fields. Those of us who 
teach Middle Eastern, Arab, and Islamic history rely on texts in translation 
(from Arabic as well as the many other languages of the Near East and Islamic 
worlds), but are often faced with the difficulty of locating material that is 
both compelling and accessible. Students often struggle with the ornate and 
intricate styles that are characteristic of much of early Arabic/Islamic prose. A 
virtue of al-Ya'qubi’s writing is his direct, unadorned language; a well-annotated 
translation of his works should find a ready audience in our students. 

Interest in the translation of al-Ya'qubi’s writings was sparked in part by the 
eager welcome met by the translation of al-Tabari’s History, which was com¬ 
pleted in 2007 and has become an invaluable resource for scholars and students 
alike. 2 We trust that the works of al-Ya'qubi—a slightly earlier contemporary 
whose approach and background contrast with those of al-Tabari—will prove 
a useful complement. 


Al-Ya'qubi and His Writings 

Ibn Wadih al-Ya'qubi appears only rarely in the Islamic biographical literature: 
a detailed account of his life cannot be written. Although no secure death 

2 Please see the Bibliography for a full citation. 
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date can be established, it seems likely that he died shortly after 295/908. The 
biographical essay contained in this volume treats the available information, 
including invaluable references by Ibn Wadih himself. Here it suffices to point 
out that al-Ya'qubi was of notable Iraqi birth and education, and that he spent 
much of his professional life in the employment of provincial governing fami¬ 
lies of the late third/ninth-century Abbasid empire. His own statements indi¬ 
cate that he worked in Armenia, perhaps at an early point in his career, and 
that he took up subsequently with the Tahirid family in the Iranian province of 
Khurasan. We have no direct evidence, but it seems that Ibn Wadih then made 
his way to Egypt following the fall of the Tahirids around 258/872. There he lent 
his skills to the administration of the Tulunid state (254-292/868-905), which 
was among the first autonomous regional dynasties to challenge the Abbasid 
state, founded roughly a century earlier. 

The content and style of the TaYikh and the Kitab al-BulcLan bespeak a busy 
life of travel and service on the part of a cosmopolitan scholar and impe¬ 
rial bureaucrat, an impression that is strengthened by indirect evidence con¬ 
tained in what was apparently an independent work on fragrances (the frag¬ 
ments of which are included in our translation). The two major works pro¬ 
vide exceptional detail on matters provincial (for example, his accounts on 
late first/seventh and early second/eighth-century Armenia and third/ninth- 
century Egypt) and metropolitan (for example, his descriptions of early Bagh¬ 
dad and Samarra, the two capitals of the Abbasid empire). Our sense of the 
physical and socio-political fabric of the early Islamic Near East is enhanced 
immeasurably by his writings. 

That later Muslim biographers say little about al-Ya'qubi likely relates to 
the early fate of his books: while scholars of subsequent generations made 
use of the Buldan —Ibn al-Adim in the seventh/thirteenth century is a case 
in point—Ibn Wadih’s History appears to have mostly fallen into oblivion; the 
meager manuscript tradition is discussed in the accompanying essay. This may 
have had to do with his sectarian identity. Al-Ya'qubi’s religious views were 
clearly Shi'ite, but they seem to conform neither to the Imami Shi'ite tradition 
that would prevail later, nor to what would become the Zaydl ShTite tradition. 
Sean Anthony, in an essay published in al-’Usur al-Wusta (2016), argues con¬ 
vincingly that Ibn Wadih likely held to a relatively hard-line theological view 
that was in conflict with a quietist, proto-Imami viewpoint then predominant 
in Iraqi cities. 3 Writing as he did before ‘classical’ Shi'ism crystallized, al-Ya'qubi 
held religious views that later Muslims likely found difficult to categorize. 


3 For the full citation, please see the Bibliography in this volume. 
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Because his History is a digest that only rarely contains unique informa¬ 
tion, it may also be the case that it was considered expendable by scholars 
and scribes of the Arabic/Islamic historiographical tradition. Paradoxically, the 
limited circulation of his work may also have been a function of his cosmopoli¬ 
tanism: his geographical and historical coverage is as wide as his accounts 
of Islamic history can be selective and succinct. The breadth of his vision is 
clear from the History and Geography, as it is from his minor works, both pre¬ 
served (the likely volume on fragrances and aromatics) and lost (a history of 
the Byzantines and an account of the Arab conquest of North Africa). 


The Ta’rikh ( History) 

The text, of which we possess two manuscripts, is a universal chronicle con¬ 
sisting of two parts: a pre-Islamic section covering a variety of empires and 
peoples that is primarily sequential in organization, and an Islamic-era section 
that tracks the history of the Islamic polity from the prophet Muhammad’s day 
until roughly 259/872-873. 

Dr. Rowson discusses the two closely related manuscripts in the essay con¬ 
tained in this volume. Each—one from Cambridge, the other from Manches¬ 
ter—is missing the title page and introductory material; in its present form, 
each begins with Adam and Eve already on the scene, but it is safe to assume 
that the text originally began with Creation. It then treats the Patriarchs and 
Prophets of ancient Israel, followed by an account of Jesus and the Apostles. 
(Previous translations of the sections dealing with ancient Israel and Jesus are 
now obsolete in several respects.) Subsequent portions of the History treat 
Assyria, Babylon, and India; the Greek and Persian Empires, including valu¬ 
able comments on the transmission of Greek philosophical, medical, and other 
texts; various other regions and their dominant communities (Turks, Chinese, 
Egyptians, Berbers, and Abyssinians); and, finally, a portion on the pre-Islamic 
Arabs that includes comments on the Arabs as the progeny of Abraham’s son 
Isma'il (Ishmael). 

The presence of this material underscores the value of Ibn Wadih’s work 
to historians working in a variety of fields. For one thing, al-Ya‘qubI does pre¬ 
serve unique material; for example, the Biblical passages appear to have come 
directly from then available Syriac texts. For another, the History reflects an 
ambitious cosmopolitan view of history. Nothing in what survives of the con¬ 
temporaneous Christian world approaches the History in its command of an¬ 
cient and late antique history; the quantity of direct quotations from Jewish, 
Christian and Greek texts is striking. And, from early medieval Islamic letters, 
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only the work of ‘All ibn al-Husayn al-Mas‘udI (d. c. 345/956), the well-known 
Baghdadi polymath, compares favorably with that of al-Ya‘qubI in this regard. 

The second half of the History contains a concise narrative of Islamic and 
Middle Eastern history, beginning with a biography of the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad and proceeding with his immediate successors (the so-called ‘Rashiduri 
caliphs, a designation that does not occur, however, anywhere in these texts), 
followed by the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid rulers to about 259/873. Throughout, al- 
Ya'qubi follows a fairly consistent scheme: he begins with each ruler’s accession 
and (often) the horoscope for the date of accession, then provides a brief nar¬ 
rative of the major events of his reign; the circumstances of the caliph’s death; 
a list of the major officials and religious scholars active during his reign; and a 
brief assessment of his character and male progeny. Ibn Wadih’s employment of 
horoscopes ought not be viewed as a bow to superstition; instead, it reflects— 
and, perhaps, champions—the broad cultural tastes of his still Late Antique 
readership. 

As an example of caliphal history, there is nothing extraordinary about the 
work, although the author was certainly a gifted digester. But compared to 
those who followed him in this form—such later authors as Ibn al-Tmrani 
(d. 580/1184) and ‘All ibn Anjab ibn al-Sa‘1 (d. 674/1276) can be cited among 
other medieval and premodern writers—he succeeds in covering an astonish¬ 
ing amount of political history. This is why the text ought to be so useful for 
students with little background in Islamic and Arab history: within a historio¬ 
graphic tradition that was frequently prolix and complex, the History delivers 
a coherent and concise narrative of the early Islamic period. 

Ibn Wadih distinguishes himself from other historians in a number of re¬ 
spects. As already suggested, he proposes a Shi'ite reading of Islamic history, 
which is made clear in his accounts of the Prophet’s life and the First Civil 
War of 656-661, and especially so in his generous obituaries of the descen¬ 
dants of the Prophet’s son-in-law and cousin, ‘All ibn Abl Talib. History here, as 
elsewhere, both describes and prescribes. And, unlike most contemporaneous 
historians, al-Ya'qubi also dispenses with the chains of transmission and the 
multiple, overlapping and/or inconsistent accounts that are so characteristic 
of the prevailing traditionalist historiography, exemplified by al-Tabari him¬ 
self. The only gesture towards expertise and indication of his Islamic source 
material comes in a brief bibliography, which stands at the beginning of the 
Islamic section of the Ta’rikh. The result is an altogether clearer authorial voice. 
Finally, we have already noted his broad vision of history and culture. A single 
example suffices: premodern Muslim learned men were no more comfortable 
with astronomy than were premodem rabbis, and thus al-Ya'qubTs inclusion of 
the caliphs’ horoscopes suggests a readership beyond the religious elite. Top- 
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ics such as these—the author’s Shi'ite sympathies, his method, and intended 
audience—deserve further investigation. 


The Kitab al-Buldan ( Geography) 

As indicated by the available Arabic editions (Leiden, 1892, and Beirut, 1988), 
and a partial French translation by Gaston Wiet (Cairo, 1937), we possess only 
an incomplete version of the work. 4 S. Maqbul Ahmad and Andre Miquel have 
situated the text in the formative period of Arabic geographical scholarship. 5 
Arab/Islamic geography, as a body of knowledge and praxis, emerged in the 
second/eighth century, and retained its vitality from that point on in all lan¬ 
guages of the Islamic realm into the premodern period. The rise of geographical 
writing in Arabic is to be situated against the backdrop of the multivalent trans¬ 
mission of ancient Greek, Pahlavi, and Sanskrit writings. That process probably 
began, in the case of the Sanskrit texts, through Pahlavi, and in the case of the 
Greek, through Syriac. It did so in the late Umayyad and early Abbasid period— 
the middle decades of the second/eighth century—in large measure through 
patronage offered by the caliphal court. 

Mathematical geography likely appeared first, with the translation and 
adaptation of Ptolemy’s Geography. The development of a more practical or 
applied “administrative geography” can be tied to the concerns of Abbasid 
imperial governance. Ibn Wadih’s text is among the exemplars of this trend, 
along with the works of Ibn Khurdadhbih, al-Istakhri, Ibn Hawqal, and al- 
Maqdisl (MuqaddasI). Of particular concern to Ibn Wadih would have been to 
provide his fellow regional functionaries with the kind of information required 
to carry out their administrative duties. In this sense, the Buldan is properly 
described as an ‘imperial’ digest. Composed perhaps in the final decade or so of 
the third/ninth century, by which time the author may have been in residence 
in Egypt, it provides detailed (if formulaic) descriptions of the major towns 
and cities of the contemporary ‘Abbasid Empire and the chief features of the 
principal routes linking one population center to the next. The text comments 
on distances; agricultural infrastructure, production, and yield; local crafts and 
products; and the religious and ethnic composition of local populations. 

The Buldan thus offers much practical data, and Ibn Wadih’s eye for detail 
is impressive. To cite one example, his description of Samarra (the Abbasid 


4 I wish to thank Dr. Jean-Charles Ducene for his helpful comments on al-Ya c qubi as geographer. 

5 For full citations, please see the Bibliography in this volume. 
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capital for much of the third/ninth century) reads as if one were led by its 
author on a walking tour of the city, this at a fairly late point in its history as the 
imperial hub (and at a point when the ruling dynasty was facing crushing fiscal 
and political challenges). He provides a brief history of the city’s foundation 
and comments on the distribution and recipients of land grants that gave rise 
to its military and urban character. He also identifies the location of the houses 
of Samarra’s elite families; the size and location of its major cantonments; the 
city’s main markets, bathhouses, and mosques; and, finally, its annual tax yield. 
Several generations of archaeologists who have worked on the ruins of Abbasid 
Samarra testify to the value of al-Ya'qubi’s account. The Buldan begins with a no 
less valuable description of Baghdad, the original Abbasid center, and, within a 
few years of its founding, the cultural and commercial axis of the early Islamic 
world. 

Three manuscripts of the Buldan are known, as Dr. Rowson points out. The 
work was translated into French by Gaston Wiet in 1937 as Les Pays, but a new 
translation is in order. Wiet’s version of the text is occasionally inaccurate, and, 
published early in the previous century, the volume is difficult to find. It is also 
out of date: seventy years of research on Islamic urbanism are behind us and 
the archaeological record alone sheds new light on the text. The version pro¬ 
posed here will provide the full text in English translation, additional fragments 
discovered in other early Arabic texts, and a more complete annotation than 
provided by Wiet. Because the Geography sets the scene for some of the events 
narrated by the History, the two texts are complementary. 


The Mushakala (The Adaptation of Men) 

The title of the essay, the shortest of al-Ya'qubi’s extant works, suggests a work 
of socio-political theory. It consists, in fact, of a collection of pithy anecdotes 
arranged chronologically by caliphal reign. The intent seems to be to highlight 
the conduct and tastes of the caliphs, beginning with Abu Bakr, as a model 
for their clients and followers, and, indeed, the wider Islamic community—for 
the better, when people adopted their virtues, and for the worse, when people 
embraced their vices. 

In some sense, it is a work of panegyric: the dynasts set the style and 
tone for imperial society. William Millward, in his treatment of the work, 
noted its resemblance to the type of early Arab/Islamic letters known as the 
Awa’il literature, that is, a genre that concerns itself with ‘firsts’—archetypal 
or prototypical examples of deeds and conduct. Millward’s full and still useful 
translation appeared in the Journal of the American Oriental Society (1964). The 
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decision to retranslate the essay here was informed principally by the wish 
to provide a more accessible translation consistent with the style and level of 
annotation of the other works of al-Ya‘qubi included in this project. 



Ibn Wadih al-Ya c qubi: A Biographical Sketch 


Sean Anthony and Matthew S. Gordon 


Historians of the early Islamic world have long recognized the importance 
of the historical and geographical works of Ibn Wadih al-Ya‘qubI. The earli¬ 
est printed editions were published in Europe in the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The Arabic text of al-Ya'qubi’s TaYikh (History ) was first edited 
by Martijn Theodor Houtsma and published by Brill in 1883. 1 Several reprints 
appeared in the Arab world after the publication of Houtsma’s edition, the two 
most widely used published in Beirut (Dar Sadir, i960) and Najaf (al-Maktaba 
al-Haydariyya, 1964). The incomplete Arabic text of al-Ya'qubi’s geographical 
work, the Kitab al-Buldan {The Book of Countries), was edited by M.J. de Goeje, 
with quotations from fragments discovered in other works. 2 De Goeje pub¬ 
lished the edition in 1892, also with Brill, in volume vn of his groundbreaking 
series of Arabic geographical treatises, the Bibliotheca GeographorumArabico- 
rum ( bga ). 3 The Ta’rlkh and the Kitab al-Buldan remain indispensable staples 
of the source material utilized in the modern study of Islamic history. 4 

The works of Ibn Wadih date to the third/ninth century and, therefore, 
represent some of the earliest historical and geographical writings to survive 
in Arabic literature. Not only does his corpus contain early specimens of these 
categories of Arabic writing, it is also of an exceptional quality. His chronicle 
endeavors to do no less than cover the entire stretch of human history, from 
the creation of Adam and Eve to the dramas of early Islamic history and the 
political fortunes of the Abbasid caliphate and the luminaries who served the 


1 Ibn Wadih qui dicitur al-Ja'qubi Historiae, 2 vols. For a discussion of the manuscripts of this 
work, see Everett Rowson’s essay in this volume and T. M. Johnstone, “An Early Manuscript,” 

189-195- 

2 The present translation of the work includes two new sets of fragments not identified by de 

3 De Goeje had already published portions of the Buldan as part of his Ph.D. thesis (Leiden 
University, i860). See JanJust Witkam, “Michael Jan de Goeje,” 4. The following year, however, 
the first edition of the Buldan was published by T. G. J. Juynboll, Kitabo’l-boldan (Scve librum 
regionum) (Leiden: Brill, 1861). All citations of the Buldan hereafter refer to de Goeje’s edition 
published in the bga. 

4 Less influential is al-Ya c qubI’s brief treatise, Mushakalat al-nas li-zamanihim, which was 
discovered and edited by William G. Millward (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Jadid, 1962). Millward 
produced a translation of the work in 1964 (“The Adaptation of Men”). Michael Fishbein’s 
new translation appears in this volume. 
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dynasty in his own day. If his corpus is relatively small compared to the writings 
of his peers, among them the historians al-Baladhuri (d. 279/892) and al-Tabari 
(d. 310/923), it is rarely derivative. 

And al-Ya'qubl’s voice is distinct. Unlike al-Tabari, for example, a paragon 
of early Sunni historiography, al-Ya'qubi in his chronicle reflects a worldview 
that modern scholars have occasionally characterized as recognizably Shi'ite. 
His work, however, defies such facile sectarian categorization. 5 A keen observer 
of Abbasid society, al-Ya'qubi offers penetrating and discerning descriptions 
of the political, cultural, and geographical landscape of his own era. His is the 
perspective of a man whose ken is the endlessly fascinating, and often perilous, 
world of the Abbasid-era bureaucrat and writer. 

Sadly, despite the significance of his work, there is little that can be known 
for certain about al-Ya'qubi and his life. His family history and personal biog¬ 
raphy have long been recognized as difficult, if not impossible, to reconstruct 
with certainty. Prior attempts by modem historians to do so have been char¬ 
acterized by frequent missteps, as recent scholarship has made clear. 6 So, for 
example, the statements that he was born in Baghdad and that he spent his 
childhood in Armenia appear to be little more than informed guesses. 7 

It would be best to begin by letting Ibn Wadih speak for himself. In a rare and 
fragmentary autobiographical note that begins his Kitab al-Buldan, he gives us 
our best insight into his life and the sort of experience that shaped his work. 
He represents himself as follows: 

When I was in the prime of youth, possessed of an adventurous spirit 
and a sharp mind, I took an interest in reports about countries and 
about the distance from one country to another; for I had traveled since 
childhood, and my travels had continued uninterruptedly and had taken 
me to distant places. So whenever I met someone from those countries, 
I asked him about his homeland and its major city 8 ... Then I verified 


5 The question is addressed in more detail in S. W. Anthony, “Was Ibn Wadih al-Ya'qubi a Shi'ite 
Historian?” 

6 See Elton Daniel, “Al-Ya'qubi and Shi'ism Reconsidered,” 209-231, and Anthony, “Was Ibn 
Wadih al-Ya'qubi a Shi'ite Historian?” 

7 The first statement appears to have originated with Gaston Wiet. See the introduction to his 
French translation of the Kitab al-Buldan (Les Pays), viii, xvi. It is repeated by Muhammad 
Qasim Zaman in his article on al-Ya'qubi in the ei 2 . The second comment, regarding Armenia, 
was perhaps first made by Carl Brockelmann: see his brief comments on al-Ya'qubi in the 
Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur {gal), 2nd edition, 226-227. 

8 De Goeje read the Arabic term as misr —understood here in the sense of administrative 
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everything he told me with someone I could trust, seeking assistance by 
questioning men of one nationality after another until I had asked an 
enormous number of people during the pilgrimage season and at other 
times, from both eastern and western lands. I wrote down their reports 
and related their stories. 9 

Al-Ya'qubi states all of this, however, without informing his readers of the 
trajectory of these journeys or where he began them. His comments suggest 
a figure who was curious, highly literate, and well-travelled, but offer little 
else. It certainly helps al-Ya'qubl’s case that the contents of the TaYikh and the 
Buldan reflect a life’s work of this kind. His accounts of contemporary cities 
and monuments stand out as among the most vivid extant descriptions in 
the Arabic geographical literature. A striking example is his description of the 
recently founded caliphal capital at Samarra and its expansion in the reign of 
al-Mutawakkil (r. 232-247/847-861): modem archaeology has largely affirmed 
the accuracy of much of his account of the palatial city. 10 

The small amount of additional information on Ibn Wadih derives from 
two sources: first, the accounts of other historians, geographers, and scholars 
who cite his work or (far more rarely) write about him; and, second, what can 
reasonably be inferred from a close reading of his own extant writings. Each 
of these sources poses distinct challenges of interpretation, but reading them 
carefully in aggregate suggests the basic outlines of his life. 

The longest biographical notice for al-Ya‘qubI appears in the Mu’jam al- 
udaba 3 by Yaqut al-Hamawi (d. 626/1229), a biographical dictionary of Arabic 
belletrists and authors of a variety of backgrounds. Yaqut wrote the entry 
almost entirely from information transmitted by a predecessor whose own text 
no longer survives, the Egyptian historian Abu ‘Umar al-Kindl (d. 350/961). The 
entry is exceedingly laconic. It includes al-Ya'qubi’s name and lineage ( nasab ); 
notes that he was a client (mawla) of the Banu Hashim (the clan of Quraysh to 
which both the Prophet and the ‘Abbasid caliphs belonged); lists select titles 
from his oeuvre; and records his death as taking place in the year 284/897. 11 


center—but the context suggests that the original might have read mudun, the Arabic 
plural of “city.” 

9 Al-Ya'qubi, Buldan, 232-233. 

10 Alastair Northedge, Historical Topography, 29-30, 267-273. Northedge suggests that al- 
Ya'qubi resided in Samarra for only a limited time, perhaps the 860s, and knew the city 
mostly in a private capacity. 

11 Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu'jam al-udaba’, 2:557. 
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Yaqut also refers to him as al-akhbari, indicating that he was known as an 
historian (a purveyor of historical reports, or akhbar), and calls him al-Abbasi, 
revealing that he was not merely a client of the Banu Hashim but also a client 
of the ruling caliphal house, the Abbasids. 

Yaqut attributes the following works to Ibn Wadih, adding that he authored 
many others as well: a large book called Kitab al-Ta’rikh (The History)-, a sin¬ 
gle volume called Kitab Asma’ al-buldan (The Names of Countries); a small 
book called Kitab Fi akhbar al-umam al-salifa (Stories of Nations Past); and 
Kitab Mushakalat al-nas li-zamanihim (The Adaptation of Men to Their Times). 
Arguably, all these works can be regarded as extant in some fashion, especially 
if one regards the Kitab Fi akhbar al-umam al-salifa as referring to the first vol¬ 
ume of the work known today as TaYikh al-Ya’qubi inasmuch as it deals with 
pre-Islamic history. 

Yaqut’s entry is our best source on al-Ya‘qubI’s life. Unfortunately, it seems to 
err on at least one count: the date of Ibn Wadih’s death. Citations of al-Ya'qubl’s 
poetry on the fall of the Tulunid dynasty of Egypt (see below) and his own 
reference to the Abbasid caliph al-Muktafi (r. 289-295/902-908) prove that he 
must have lived beyond the latter’s death in 295/908. 12 Yaqut, perhaps, is not 
entirely to blame for botching the death date, as he derives it from his source, 
the Egyptian historian al-Kindl. The root of the error appears to be confusion 
between Ibn Wadih and a similarly named figure who appears in biographical 
dictionaries of the scholars of Prophetic reports ( hadith ). These works record a 
minor Egyptian scholar named Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Ishaq b. Wadih b. Abd al- 
Samad b. Wadih al-Assal (‘the honey merchant’). He, too, is described as a client 
(,mawla) of Quraysh and as having lived and died in third/ninth-century Egypt. 
The same works also report the honey merchant’s death date as falling in Safar 
284/March-April 897—a date matching the death date that Yaqut records for 
al-Ya‘qubI exactly. 13 

The biographical literature places this Ahmad b. Ishaq b. Wadih al-Assal 
squarely in the orbit of contemporary Egyptian hadith scholars. He appears, for 
example, as a minor hadith scholar and authority in the works of al-Tabarani 
(260-360/873-970), as having transmitted traditions from the Egyptian scholar 


12 On the Tulunid references, see Wiet, Les Pays, viii; Husayn ‘Asi, al-Ya’qubi, 50-51; Daniel, 
“Al-Ya c qubi and Shi'ism Reconsidered,” 209 and n. 2. The verses are treated in greater detail 
below. On the references to al-Muktafi, see al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Muhadarat al-udaba’, 
2:534. 

13 Al-Sam'anl, al-Artsab, 9:291 (citing the Kitab Ghuraba’ of the Egyptian scholar Ibn Yunus 
al-Sadafi, d. 347/958), and al-Dhahabl, TaYikh al-Islam, 6:668. 
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Sa'Id b. al-Hakam b. Abl Maryam (d. 224/839) 14 and Hamid b. Yahya al-Balkhl 
(d. 242/857), a scholar who resided in Tarsus but who had a large number of 
Egyptian students. 15 Ahmad b. Ishaq b. Wadih al-Assal also makes scattered 
appearances as a hadlth transmitter in the works of the Andalusian scholar 
Ibn Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071). The latter transmits these traditions from the 
Egyptian scholar Abdallah b. Ja'far b. al-Ward (d. 351/362), 16 who cites Ahmad 
b. Ishaq b. Wadih as an authority for reports from Abu Dawud al-Sijistani 
(d. 275/889), the compiler of the Sunan, the famous Sunni hadlth collection. 17 
The impression left by these references is that Ibn Wadih al-Assal—the honey 
merchant—was a minor hadlth transmitter known locally in Egyptian schol¬ 
arly circles. But is he to be identified with al-Ya'qubi, the historian and geogra¬ 
pher? There is good reason not to do so, but it requires us to broaden the scope 
of our analysis. 

A method that modem historians use in gleaning further biographical de¬ 
tails about al-Ya'qubi relies on the scattered references to his writings in the 
works of later medieval authors. Viewed collectively, these texts strongly rec¬ 
ommend against identifying the author of the so-called TaYikh al-Ya’qubi with 
the honey merchant. These citations indicate that, although our Ibn Wadih cer¬ 
tainly lived and worked in Egypt in the late third/ninth century, he was unlikely 
to have been of Egyptian origin like the honey merchant. The citations also 
indicate that the chronological scope of Ibn Wadih’s life makes a death date of 
284/897 for the author of the Buldan and the Ta’rlkh untenable. 

In reading these later references, two points are to be kept in mind. First, few 
medieval Muslim scholars seem to have read al-Ya'qubi’s chronicle; citations of 
the Ta’rlkh are rare. The earliest confirmed citations of this kind appear in a 
fifth/eleventh-century work, Kitdb al-Dhakha’ir wa l-tuhaf (The Book of Gifts 
and Rare Treasures ), 18 and in a treatise on Qur’anic exegesis by the theologian 
al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153), who cites al-Ya'qubi’s sectarian account of ‘All b. 
Abl Talib’s collection of the Qur’an. 19 By contrast, scholars such as Ibn al-'Adlm 


14 Al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-Kamal, 10:393. Cf. these traditions in al-Tabaram, al-Mu'jam al-kabir, 
2:73; 77o; 9:99; 10:26-27,191, and 12:47,9L 

15 Al-TabaranI, al-Mu'jam al-saghlr, 1:25; cf. al-MizzI, Tahdhib, 5:325-357, for Hamid b. Yahya’s 
Egyptian pupils. 

16 Originally from Baghdad, Ibn al-Ward settled in Egypt later in life; see al-Dhahabl, Siyar 
a'lam, 16:39. 

17 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Tamhld, 7042. 

18 Ibn al-Zubayr, Kitdb al-Dhakha’ir, 245 (§ 359) = Book of Gifts and Rarities, tr. al-Qaddumi, 
225; cf. al-Ya'qubi, Tartkh, 1:24-25. 

19 al-Shahrastani, Majatih al-asrar, i:24ff., calling the work Ta’rlkh Ibn Wadih. Cf. al-Ya'qubi, 
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(d. 660/1262), al-Qazwinl (d. 682/1283), and al-Maqriz! (d. 845/1442) cite al- 
Ya'qubl’s geographical work, Kitab al-Buldan, far more frequently. 20 

The discrepancy—the difference in the number of times that medieval 
scholars refer to al-Ya'qubi’s Ta’rikh and the Kitab al-buldan respectively— 
raises a second important point. The modern convention of referring to the 
author of these works as ‘al-Ya'qubl’ is simply that—a modem convention. The 
designation derives from the version of his name that appears on the colophon 
of the extant manuscripts of his works. Medieval authors who do cite al-Ya'qubl 
call him by many names: Ibn Wadih, Ibn Abi Ya'qub, Ahmad b. Wadih, and 
Ahmad al-Katib. 21 The last of these versions of his name is very helpful: the term 
katib indicates that he was known to be a secretarial scribe or bureaucrat by 
profession and, hence, a member of the cosmopolitan secular elite of‘Abbasid 
society. 

At no point do medieval sources refer to al-Ya'qubl as “the honey merchant” 
( al-’assal ). Most notably, al-Ya'qubTs contemporary and fellow geographer Ibn 
al-Faqlh al-Hamadhani (d. c. 289-290/902-903), cites the author of the Kitab 
al-Buldan as ‘Ibn Wadih al-Isfahani,’ indicating that the author was at one point 
in his career known for being of Iranian rather than Egyptian extraction. 22 
Elton Daniel has dismissed Ibn al-Faqlh’s reference as isolated, but in fact, it 
is not. Abu Mansur al-Tha'alibi (d. 429/1039), a fifth/eleventh-century Arab 
scholar, includes “Ahmad b. Wadih” in a long list of literary elites who hailed 
from Isfahan. 23 Moreover, if Ibn Wadih indeed hailed from Isfahan, this would 


Ta’rikh, 2:152-154, and Th. Noldeke et al., The History of the Qur’an, 220 (2:9-11). Earlier 
citations of the Ta’rikh might be found in the Leiden manuscript of an anonymous history 
of the ‘Abbasids called DlkhrBa.nl Abbas wa-zuhurihim (Leiden Or. 14.023), which cites al- 
Ya'qubi’s Ta’rikh direcdy. See al-Samarra’i, “Hal kataba 1-Tanukhi kitaban fi 1-Ta’rikh?” 531. 
For a description of the manuscript, see Jan Just Witkam, 15m. 

20 Ibn al-Adlm, Bughyat al-talab, 1:88,107-108,123,141,150,156,173, 219, 263, 265, 478; al- 
Qazwlnl, Athar al-bilad, 187 (citing al-Ya'qubi, Buldan, 333-334). See Daniel, “Al-Ya'qubi 
and Shi'ism Reconsidered,” 216 n. 43 for references to al-Ya'qubi’s Kitab al-Buldan in al- 
Maqrizi’s Khitat. 

21 For these variants, see the material collected by de Goeje in bga, 7:361-373. 

22 Al-Hamadhani, Mukhtasar Kitab al-buldan, in de Goeje, ed., bga, 5:290-292; cf. Yaqut, 
Mu'jam al-buldan, 1:222. The passage displays the same familiarity with the pre-Islamic 
history of the Persian Sasanid dynasty that characterizes al-Ya'qubl’s chronicle. Shi'ite 
sources know of an Ahmad b. Ya'qub al-Isfahani, but he is a figure of the mid-fourth/tenth 
century who died in 354/965 and, therefore, too late to be identified with the author of 
al-Ya'qubi’s chronicle. See al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Ta’rikh Madinat al-Salam, 6:479-480; al- 
Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, 45:105,88:267, and 92:225. 

23 Al-Tha'alibi, Yatlmat al-dahr, 3:299 (citing the lost Kitab Isfahan of Hamza b. al-Husayn 
al-Isfahani, d. between 350/961 and 360/970). 
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accord well with his suggested familiarity with the Tahirid dynasty of Iran. This 
familiarity is attested, however, only in a single, internal reference: al-Ya'qubi 
states in his History, referring to a document—the well-known letter written 
by Tahir b. al-Husayn on the execution of the caliph al-Amin in 198/813—that 
he intended to place the letter in “a separate book.” 24 

The reference is, in fact, only one of very few indications of the locations 
in which al-Ya'qubi apparently lived and worked outside of Egypt and North 
Africa (see below). A second reference occurs in the fragmentary passages that 
de Goeje collected for the bga, although he opted only to provide the opening 
phrase. 25 The passage derives, again, from al-Hamadhani. It places our author 
in Armenia at some undisclosed point in time: 

Ahmad b. Wadih al-Isbahani mentioned that he resided for a long time 
in the land of Armenia, worked as a secretary for a number of its kings 
and governors, and had never seen a land more abounding in amenities 
or richer in wildlife than it. 26 

It is worth pointing out that, while such references come to us directly from 
Ibn Wadih, none are at all clear. The one reference says nothing of where he 
might have worked for the Tahirids, if, in fact, he did: he might well have done 
so in Iraq, where members of the illustrious family held key administrative 
positions. 27 The reference regarding Armenia is more helpful, although it seems 
impossible to date his sojourn in the province or identify the officials under 
whom he served. It is also difficult to understand what is meant therein by 
“kings”: did al-Ya'qubi provide services to local notables and in what capacity? 
It is very difficult to know. 

The role of Egypt in al-Ya'qubi’s career seems clearer; the indications, includ¬ 
ing citations of his writings, suggest a long tenure there during the latter portion 
of his life. These indications can be subtle. For instance, the early sections of 
the History rely on an early Arabic translation of a Christian work, The Cave 
of Treasures. The Arabic translation of the work was also utilized by the Cop- 


24 Al-Ya c qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:537. 

25 bga, 7:314. 

26 Al-Hamadhani, MukhtasarKitab al-buldan, 290-291. Carl Brockelmann’s comment on our 
author’s childhood in the province, noted earlier, occurs in his entry on al-Ya'qubi in El 1 . 
It is repeated in later biographical sketches: see Lawrence I. Conrad, “al-Ya'qubi,” 12:717; 
Camilla Adang, Muslim Writers, 36; and Muhammad Qasim Zaman in ei 2 , s.v. al-Ya'kubi. 

27 See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Tahirids. 
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tic historian, Eutychius of Alexandria (d. 940 ce), a fact that points to the two 
authors sharing a common Egyptian milieu. 28 

Other indications, especially his familiarity with the Tulunids, the semi- 
autonomous dynasty of late third/ninth-century Egypt, would seem more tell¬ 
ing. The Egyptian official and historian, Ibn al-Daya (fl. early fourth/tenth 
century), knows al-Ya'qubi as an administrator of the land-tax ( kharaj) for 
Ahmad b. Tulun in Barqa (modern-day al-Marj in northeastern Libya) during 
the rebellion of Ibn Tulun’s son al-‘Abbas in 265/878. 29 The reference is our 
clearest indication that he earned his livelihood as a member of the secretarial 
class. Al-Ya'qubi also provides a detailed entry on Barqa in his geographical 
work, a fact that lends Ibn al-Daya’s assertion more credence. 

Additional evidence suggests that al-Ya'qubi fondly remembered at least 
some moments of his tenure with the Tulunids and that he ultimately lived 
to see the dynasty’s collapse. The historian al-Maqrizi (d. 845/1442) ends his 
account of the Tulunid dynasty with an anecdote about how, on the night of ‘Id 
al-Fitr in 292 ah (5 August 905), Ahmad 30 b. Abi Ya'qub found himself ponder¬ 
ing what had befallen the Tulunids. In his sleep, he heard a spectral voice ( hatif) 
declare, “Kingship, glory, and glamor vanished with the Tulunids’ departure 
(dhahaba l-mulk wa-l-tamalluk wa-l-zlna lamma mada Banu Tulun ).” 31 These 
sentiments towards the Tulunids are affirmed in several lines of poetry that 
an earlier Egyptian historian, al-Kindl, attributes to al-Ya'qubi in his Kitab al- 
Wulat 32 

If you would know the grandeur of their kingdom, 

turn aside and enjoy the Great Square’s green expanse. 33 

Behold these palaces, what they contained; 

delight your eyes with the beauty of that garden. 

But ponder well: a lesson lies there, too, 
that tells you of the fickle ways of Time. 


2 8 Sidney Griffith, The Bible in Arabic, 186. 

29 Ibn Sa'Td, al-Mughrib fihula l-Maghrib, 122: kanayatawalla kharaj Barqa. 

30 Reading “Ahmad” for “Muhammad” in the printed text, a reading supported by al-Kindi’s 
Kitab al-Wulat cited below. 

31 Al-Maqrizi, al-Mawa'izwa-l-i'tibarfidhikral-khitat (ed. London), 1:2,112 and n. 1. 

3 2 Al-Kindl, Kitab al-Wulat, 250. 

33 The Great Square ( al-Maydan) is probably to be located in al-Qata’i‘, the new city north of 

al-Fustat founded by Ibn Tulun to be the seat of government. See al-Balawi, Sirat Ahmad 
b. Tulun, 54. 
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The evocative call of these verses to ponder the urban topography of al- 
Fustat under the Tulunid dynasty—and, specifically, it seems, the Tulunid cen¬ 
ter at al-Qata’i'—speaks to the authenticity of their attribution, inasmuch as 
they mirror the rich depictions of urban landscapes in the Kitab al-Buldan. Yet, 
they reveal more, too, about al-Ya'qubi’s attitudes towards the fortunes of the 
Tulunids in Egypt. If, at first, nostalgic for the glory days of the Tulunids, by the 
poem’s end al-Ya'qubi seems to welcome the Abbasid assault that brought the 
Tulunid reign to an end. On this Abbasid victory, he subsequently declares: 34 

Egypt, like a bride, was escorted to the house of Prophethood and 
Guidance, 35 

and tom away from Satan’s partisans. 

The poem’s seemingly contradictory turn against the Tulunids, and the effort to 
extol the Abbasids, has confused modem scholars. 36 The volte-face against the 
Tulunids may reflect a desire on al-Ya'qubi’s part to find acceptance and patron¬ 
age with the caliphal family to whom his ancestors had long been attached. 

The laudatory manner in which Ibn Wadih describes the Abbasids as “the 
house of Prophethood and Guidance” brings us to another aspect of his biog¬ 
raphy, one that is often misrepresented: his family’s multi-generational attach¬ 
ment to the Abbasid dynasty and his purportedly ‘Shi'ite’ take on Islamic his¬ 
tory. The ‘Shi'ism’ intended here refers to a commitment to the descendants 
of the Prophet’s household and his clan, the Hashimites, seen as possessing 
a unique claim to the sacral leadership of the Islamic community, in major 
part because of their kinship with the Prophet. Al-Ya'qubi is quoted directly, 
stating that his grandfather was a slave-client ( mawla ) of the Abbasid caliph 
al-Mansur, 37 so his connection to the Abbasid house appears certain. His fam¬ 
ily, in fact, seems to have served the dynasty in a bureaucratic capacity over at 
least three generations, a fact likely reflected in the itineracy to which al-Ya'qubi 
seems to refer in the passage quoted earlier. 

There are further indications of his abiding interest in the Hashimites that 
could be broadly constmed as rooted in a pious reverence for the Prophet’s clan 
and its descendants. The Shi'ite historian, Abu 1 -Hasan al-Mas'udi (d. 345/956), 


34 Ibid. Cf. the article by M. Gordon in ei 2 , s.v. Tulunids, and Thierry Bianquis, “Autonomous 
Egypt,” 107-108. 

35 That is, the ‘Abbasids, as related to the family of the Prophet. 

36 See, for example, Hassan, Les Tulunides, 272-273. 

37 Ibn al-Daya, al-Mukafa’a, 66. 
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lists among the sources for his massive Muriij al-dhahab a certain Kitab al- 
Ta’rikh of one Ahmad b. [Abi?] Ya'qub al-Misri. The text, he says, “concerns the 
stories of the ‘Abbasids” (fiakhbar al-Abbasiyyin ). 38 It is tempting to view this 
as a reference to al-Ya'qubl’s extant chronicle. Indeed, Houtsma, the chroni¬ 
cler’s first editor, succumbed to the temptation, identifying al-Ya'qubl’s History 
as precisely the work cited by al-Mas'udi. 39 

But the evidence works against Houtsma. First, the work that modern schol¬ 
ars known as Ta’rikh al-Ya'qubi is by no means so narrow that one would char¬ 
acterize it as primarily about the ‘Abbasids—al-Ya'qubl’s chronicle is a uni¬ 
versal, not a dynastic, history. The ninth/fifteenth-century Egyptian historian 
al-MaqrizI also knows of a certain Ahmad ibn Abi Ya'qub al-Katib who com¬ 
posed a Kitab al-Buldan and “a book on the history of Hashimites, which is 
large (kitab fi ta'rikh. al-hashimiyyin wa-huwa kabir )." 40 This hypothesis finds 
further confirmation in the fact that the fourth/tenth-century historian Ibn 
al-Daya includes extensive quotes that are likely to be from the same history 
mentioned by al-Mas'udi and al-MaqrizI. 41 None of Ibn al-Daya’s quotations 
from what appears, in other words, to have been a specific work by al-Ya'qubi on 
the ‘Abbasids, resembles any passage found in his extant History either in con¬ 
tent or style. The latter work mostly adopts a detached and economical style 
of narrative prose; the passages quoted by Ibn al-Daya, by contrast, are often 
anecdotal vignettes and intimate portrayals of episodes in the ‘Abbasid court. 
The book on the ‘Abbasids would thus appear to be no longer extant. 

The quotations of al-Ya'qubi recorded by Ibn al-Daya are an underutilized 
resource for mapping al-Ya'qubl’s family history. A number of these passages 
ultimately rely on the testimony of al-Ya'qubl’s ancestor ( jidd ): Wadih the 
mawla of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansur. Because so much misinformation 
exists about this Wadih in the secondary literature, one must first understand 


38 Al-Mas c udl, Muruj al-dhahab, 1:16. 

39 See the preface to Houtsma’s edition of the Historiae (Histories), lari. Houtsma, realizing 
that al-Ya'qubi’s History could not be described as primarily about the ‘Abbasids, but 
intent nonetheless on showing that al-Mas'udi was indeed referring to al-Ya'qubi’s History, 
argued that al-Mas'udi somehow mangled the title, which, so Houtsma argued, originally 
was Ta’rikh [ al-Ya’qubi ] al-Abbasi (The History of/by al-Ya'qubi the ‘Abbasid, i.e., the client 
of the ‘Abbasids), turning it, by “lapse of memory,” into Ta’rikh al-Abbasiyyin (The History 
of the ‘Abbasids) and then into Ta’rikh fi akhbar al-Abbasiyyin. 

40 Al-Maqrizi, Kitab al-Muqajfa al-kabir, 1:738. 

41 See Ibn Daya, Mukafa’a, 45-48, 61-62, 66, 83-85, 119-120, 144-145; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh 
madinat Dimashq, 68:209. 
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who this Wadih was not in order to arrive at a more precise understanding of 
who he actually was. 

Al-Ya'qubi’s ancestor, Wadih, is certainly not the same person as another 
mawla named Wadih who briefly ruled Egypt as governor in 162/779. 42 This 
notorious Wadih, known as Wadih al-Maskin (the Destitute), was a slave-client 
(mawla) of the Abbasid prince Salih b. al-Mansur and head of the later Abbasid 
postal network (al-barld) in Egypt. Chroniclers often denounce this Wadih al- 
Maskin as a “vile Shi'ite ( rafidikhabith)" and he is always reviled as such in 
accounts that relate the aid he rendered to the Alid rebel Idris b. Abdallah upon 
his escape from Abbasid pursuers to the distant Maghrib in 169/785. For his 
perfidy, Wadih al-Maskin was beheaded and crucified either by the caliph Musa 
al-Hadi (r. 169-170/785-786), 43 or Harun al-Rashld (r. 170-193/786-809) soon 
after his accession to the caliphate. 44 As Daniel demonstrates, 45 this Wadih 
turns out to have been a eunuch ( khasl ) and, hence, is unlikely to have been 
Ibn Wadih’s ancestor. 46 

Al-Ya'qubi mentions nothing, in his extant works, about Wadih al-Maskin’s 
involvement in the escape of the fugitive Idris from the Abbasids. He does men¬ 
tion, however, a Wadih who was a client ( mawla.) of the Abbasid dynasty. In 
the past, scholars have assumed that al-Ya‘qubI glossed over Wadih’s misdeeds 
in Egypt because he was identical with his ancestor, a family member, and thus 
wished not to impugn his reputation. But, if Wadih al-Maskin was a eunuch, 
again, this cannot be the case. But does one actually find a direct mention of 
al-Ya'qubi’s ancestor Wadih either in his Ta’rlkh or in his Buldan? The answer is 
probably not. 

In the Buldan, for instance, al-Ya‘qubI discusses the founding of Baghdad by 
the caliph al-Mansur and includes details on a certain Wadih—whom he refers 
to as “the slave-client (mawla) of the Commander of the Faithful”—and also 
notes the land-grant (qatVa) issued him by the caliph, which was located near 
the start of Baghdad’s Anbar Road. 47 While al-Ya‘qubI does state earlier in his 


42 Al-Kindi, WulatMisr, 121, and al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:493. 

43 Al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:560-561. 

44 Al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, 2:540-541. Al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:561, recounts the stoiy in 
which Wadih is executed during the caliphate of al-Rashld as well but favors the earlier 
date under al-Hadi. On the accounts of the flight and death of Idris b. ‘Abdallah, see now 
Najam Haider, “The Community Divided,” 459-475. 

45 Daniel, “Al-Ya'qubi and Shi'ism Reconsidered,” 217-221. 

46 Ibn Taghribirdl, al-Nujum at-zahira, 2:40. 

47 Al-Ya'qubi, Buldan, 246-247. 
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Buldan that his ancestors ( salafi) settled in Baghdad and that one of them even 
managed its affairs, 48 he does not explicitly provide their names. 

In his History, al-Ya‘qubI also mentions a mawla of al-Mansur named Wadih, 
whom he designates as among the freedmen who served al-Mansur as gover¬ 
nors of a province. 49 But al-Ya‘qubI does not specify where this Wadih ruled as 
governor, although later in the author’s chronicle, the reader learns that it was 
Armenia and Azerbaijan. The passage indicates that when the Abbasid gover¬ 
nor of Armenia, al-Hasan b. Qahtaba, failed to repel an uprising of a mountain 
people known as the Sanariyya (Georgian Ts’anar ), 50 al-Mansur sent his gen¬ 
eral ‘Amir b. Isma'il al-Harithi, who handily defeated them and pursued them 
as far as Tiflis. When the army withdrew, al-Mansur appointed his mawla — 
Wadih—to the governorship of Armenia and Azerbaijan, a position he retained 
through al-Mansur’s reign, that is, at least to 158/775. 

This Wadih appears in Ya'qubi’s chronicle as the governor of Egypt as well. 
It is a brief reference: he mentions the monetary and material support that 
the caliph al-Mahdl (r. 158-169/775-785) requested from Wadih for renovations 
to the Ka'ba and its environs in Mecca sometime after the caliph undertook a 
pilgrimage there in Dhu 1 -Hijja 160/September 777. 51 This is certainly the same 
Wadih al-Maskin who first ruled briefly as Egypt’s governor and subsequently 
managed its postal network {band), a position he notoriously used to help the 
fugitive Idris escape Abbasid agents. 

Elton Daniel was the first scholar to highlight the problems underlying 
the (ultimately untenable) identification of al-Ya‘qubI’s ancestor Wadih with 
the Wadih al-Maskin who served the ‘Abbasids. To Daniel modem historians 
also owe the brilliant insight into the most likely identification of al-Ya'qubi’s 
ancestor. 52 

It seems most likely that the Wadih who was al-Ya'qubi’s ancestor was, rather 
than an Abbasid governor or provincial administrator, a household steward 
( qahraman ) who served the dynasty from the caliphate of al-Mansur to that 
of Harun al-Rashid. This can be determined by reading Ibn Daya’s quotations 
from al-Ya'qubfs likely lost history of the Abbasid house, in which he cites his 


48 Ibid., 226: salafikanu [min] al-qa’imln biha wa-ahaduhum tawalla amraha. 

49 Al-Ya c qubi, Tarikh, 2:462, ummaluhu min mawalihi". 

50 On the identification of the people called ‘al-Sanariyya’ by Arabic writers, see V. Minorksy, 
“Caucasica iv,” 506. 

51 AI-Ya'qubT, Ta’rikh, 2:476-477. 

52 Daniel, “Al-Ya c qubl and Shi'ism Reconsidered,” 221. 
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ancestor Wadih as an authority, 53 alongside instances in which a certain Wadih 
appears as an authority for historical reports in the annals of al-Tabari. 54 

Although al-Tabari does not cite al-Ya'qubi as his source for Wadih’s historical 
reports, 55 the reports closely resemble those found in Ibn Daya’s history insofar 
as they are primarily anecdotal and relate detailed accounts of the intimate and 
courtly lives of the ‘Abbasid caliphs. The last anecdote that Ibn Daya records 
from al-Ya'qubi—on the authority of his grandfather Wadih—also gives us an 
indication that he outlived the notorious Wadih al-Maskin, for it concerns the 
skillful treatment of Harun al-Rashid by the famed Christian physician Jibril b. 
Bukhtlshu' (d. c. 215/830). 56 

Such is the material that modern historians use in reconstructing the biog¬ 
raphy of Ibn Wadih al-Ya'qubi. Taken together these scraps of data leave the 
impression that he was deeply enmeshed in the bureaucratic circles of the 
Abbasid era and keenly interested in the history of its elites: in particular, mem¬ 
bers of the ruling Abbasid dynasty, and the world they inhabited. His career 
spanned a geography that stretched from Isfahan to al-Fustat, across which 
he seems to have witnessed the waxing and waning of the fortunes of such 
regional dynasties as the Tahirids of Iran and the Tulunids of Egypt. All of his 
works bear the stamp of these experiences and are enriched by them. 

The same data tell us little about al-Ya'qubi’s ideological proclivities. The 
oft-vaunted connection to the Abbasids has been cited as evidence for his 
Shi'ite sympathies, but in fact, these notices offer us little by way of insight into 
his religious views. One only gains hints, first, of his Shi'ite disposition and, 
second, the sort of Shi'ism he espouses, from the portions of his History that 
discuss the conflicts over the leadership of the early Islamic community in the 
wake of Muhammad’s death. There one finds that al-Ya'qubi grappled with key 
questions regarding the role of the Prophet’s kinsmen in the leadership of the 
community. The thrust of his comments strongly suggests thathe held to rather 
hardline Shi'ite views. 57 


53 Ibn Daya, Kitab al-Mukafa’a, 66,84,119. 

54 Al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:405,408,523-524. 

55 Al-Tabari’s source is “‘All b. Muhammad”, which may refer to either one of two third/ninth- 
century historians, ‘All b. Muhammad al-Nawfall or ‘All b. Muhammad al-Mada’ini. On 
these figures, respectively, see Sebastian Gunther, “al-Nawfali’s Lost History ,” 241-266, and 
Ilkka Lindstedt, “The Role of al-Mada’ini’s Students,” 295-340. 

56 Ibn al-Daya, Kitab al-Mukdfa’a, 144-145; cf. the article by Lutz Richter-Bemburg in Elr, s.v. 
Ebn Boktlsu". 

57 For further details, see Anthony, “Was Ibn Wadih al-Ya'qubi a Shi'ite Historian?” 
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Even given this knowledge about al-Ya'qubi, one remains in the dark as to 
which particular Shi'i community he belonged. Certainly staunch Shi'ite loy¬ 
alties would not have precluded al-Ya'qubi from enjoying an illustrious career 
in the upper echelons of the ‘Abbasid-era commonwealth, as the history of the 
famously Shi'ite NawbakhtI family amply suggests. 58 Yet al-Ya'qubi’s interest in 
the scions of the Hashim tribe can just as easily be attributed to his family’s 
attachment to the Abbasids as it can to any purported sectarian allegiances. 
Even then, although his attachments to the Abbasids were real, they were not 
absolute. Al-Raghib al-Isfahani (d. early 5th/ 11th century) cites verses attributed 
to al-Ya'qubi where he seems to welcome the death of the caliph al-Muktafi (r. 
289-295/902-908), stating “when [the caliph] died, his harm lived on (lamma 
mata ’asha adhahu ).” 59 These lines of poetry cited by al-Raghib al-Isfahani are 
also the last indication one finds of al-Ya'qubi. Nowhere does mention of his 
death date occur. 


58 Cf. the article by S. W. Anthony in Elr, s.v. The Nawbakti Family. 

59 Al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Muhadarat al-udaba’, 2:534. 



Manuscripts, Printed Editions, and Translations of 
al-Ya c qubfs Works 


Everett K Rowson 


We are fortunate that three of al-Ya'qubl’s works have been preserved, although 
not in optimal form, and that they have received considerable scholarly atten¬ 
tion. 


The Ta'rlkh ( History) 

Two surviving manuscripts of this work are known. The first is a manuscript 
now in Cambridge, England, (Qq. 10) that was signed and dated by its copyist 
in the year 1096 of the Islamic calendar, corresponding to 1685 c.e. Believed 
at the time to be the only surviving manuscript of the work, it was the basis 
for M. Th. Houtsma’s standard Arabic edition. 1 The second manuscript, which 
is undated but clearly much older, was first identified by Alphonse Mingana 
in his catalogue of the Arabic holdings in the John Rylands Library in Man¬ 
chester, England (Arabic 801, R46158), published in 1934. On the basis of the 
manuscript’s script, T. M. Johnstone proposed in 1957 a mid-fourteenth-century 
date for the Manchester manuscript, and also concluded that the two manu¬ 
scripts belong to the “same family.” 

Lawrence Conrad has since argued that the Manchester manuscript is a 
direct ancestor of the Cambridge manuscript, and further work by the present 
translators and editors has only strengthened this argument; it now appears 
certain that the Cambridge manuscript is a direct copy of the Manchester 
manuscript. There are several reasons for this conclusion. The Manchester 
manuscript is acephalous—that is, it has lost its first folios, with the title page 
and the beginning of the text, and begins in mid-sentence. (A later intervener 
has helpfully added a line identifying author and title at the top of the first 
surviving page.) The Cambridge manuscript has the same acephalous text, but 
clearly as a copy, beginning mid-page with an introductory line praising God, 
followed immediately by the mid-sentence text (and without comment on the 


1 Please see the Bibliography for the full citation of this and all other works referenced in this 
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problem). Both manuscripts at their conclusion report that “here is finished 
what survives of the History ...” 

Exactly what is going on with the Manchester manuscript is unclear— 
perhaps the copyist was himself working from a manuscript that had lost 
both its initial and final folios?—but the direct dependence of Cambridge 
on Manchester seems unquestionable. Furthermore, nowhere, with a single 
exception, does the Cambridge manuscript offer any textual evidence inde¬ 
pendent of the Manchester manuscript. The one exception is a marginal note 
concluding an account of a Shl'I rebel with the added words “until he was 
killed, God have mercy on him.” It would be normally assumed that this addi¬ 
tion comes from another manuscript of the work, but its uniqueness, as well 
as the very large number of lacunae in the text of both manuscripts, with 
no other marginal supplementation from elsewhere, renders that assumption 
unlikely. Finally, it seems that all the (many but minor) departures by the Cam¬ 
bridge manuscript from the Manchester text can be explained by misreadings 
or guesses where the latter is illegible, due either to poor penmanship or to 
damage to the page, or in a few cases simple sloppiness on the part of the 
Cambridge scribe. If Cambridge were a third- or fourth-generation descendant 
of Manchester, one would expect non-obvious textual divergences, but those 
seem to be lacking. 

The upshot is that our sole real exemplar of the text of the History is the 
Manchester manuscript. The Cambridge manuscript’s interpretations of hard- 
to-read words and phrases of the Manchester manuscript can be useful at 
times; and Houtsma’s valiant attempts to restore order to the Cambridge text 
where it clearly lacks it are repeatedly (but not universally) validated by the 
Manchester text. The present translation accordingly pays attention to Cam¬ 
bridge and Houtsma (as well as Carlo von Fandberg’s 1886 review of Houtsma’s 
edition) but prioritizes Manchester as our only independent source for text 
readings. 

The Manchester manuscript is not wonderful. The script is crabbed; it fre¬ 
quently lacks disambiguating dots; as already noted, there are distressingly 
frequent lacunae; and it is missing a true colophon at the end, which would 
have provided information on the date of copying and identified the copyist, 
although this lack is clearly not due to loss of its final folio. (A later owner has 
used the remaining space on the last page to copy out a passage from the tenth- 
century c.e. quasi-philo sophical Epistles of the Brethren of Purity.) The entire 
text is divided into ten parts, almost certainly on the basis of (equal) length, 
which presumably reflect either the state of the copyist’s original (ten sepa¬ 
rate volumes?) or that of an earlier manuscript ancestor; in the Manchester 
manuscript, the breaks between them (e.g., “here ends the sixth part and begins 
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the seventh part”) never fall at the end of a page or folio. These divisions seem 
unlikely to go back to al-Ya'qubi himself, notably because the unquestionably 
original division of the work into two books, Pre-Islamic and Islamic, falls hap¬ 
hazardly midway through Part 4. 

Marginalia are quite copious in the Manchester manuscript, and appear in 
at least three different hands and probably more. The majority concern textual 
questions, and many are clearly the result of the original copyist’s collating his 
completed copy against his original and correcting mistakes. Whether other 
textual corrections and additions actually depend on other manuscripts is 
impossible to say, but the “outside” contribution to emending the text is surely 
minimal. Other marginalia offer supplementary information (apposite verses, 
genealogical information, and the like), or, very occasionally, critical comments 
on the content of the text (“this cannot be correct, for the following reason”). 
At one point, where the invention of chess is mentioned, a half-page has been 
bound into the text which has a poem on chess on one side, totaling sixty-four 
words, with those words distributed on the squares of a chess board on the 
other side. In two cases—the birth of Jesus and the birth of Muhammad—al- 
Ya'qubi’s horoscopes are diagrammed in the margin. 

The Manchester manuscript seems to have been owned by a succession of 
fairly militantly Shl'I partisans. While some aspects of the fraught question of 
al-Ya'qubTs Shl'I allegiance seem to have a solid textual base (such as his ref¬ 
erences to the “caliphate” of al-Hasan ibn ‘All and other Shl'I imams, versus 
those to the “days” of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphs), others depend on 
manuscript evidence more directly attributable to copyists and owners. The 
Manchester manuscript regularly follows any mention of the Umayyad caliph 
Mu'awiya with “may God have mercy on him,” but with impressive thorough¬ 
ness these pious wishes have been blotted out by a later owner and replaced 
with an interlinear “may God curse him.” (At the point where Mu'awiya attains 
full power the interlinear vitriol expands to “may God not have mercy on 
him, and upon him be the curse of God, the angels, and human beings, all 
of them, amen, amen, amen”) The same treatment is applied, with somewhat 
less consistency, to other Shl'I nemeses, notably Mu'awiya’s son and successor 
Yazid. 

The Cambridge manuscript is fairly slavish in its reproduction of the Man¬ 
chester manuscript. The ten-part division is copied with only minor variations. 
The “curses” on Mu'awiya and other Shl'I enemies are mostly simply incor¬ 
porated into the text, sometimes relegated to the margins, but almost never 
ignored. Manchester’s textual marginalia are almost uniformly incorporated 
into the Cambridge text, without comment. Non-textual Manchester margina¬ 
lia are often reproduced as marginalia but not infrequently ignored (or possibly 
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unknown, if they post-date the Cambridge copying). Cambridge seems to be 
half-hearted about horoscope diagrams: it reproduces the one for the birth of 
Jesus, but not that for the birth of Muhammad; it supplies one for the hijra 
that is not in Manchester, as well as one for the accession of Mu'awiya. Short 
phrases identifying the topic of the text (“the martyrdom of al-Husayn” and the 
like) are quite frequent but not regular; these seem to have been supplied by a 
later reader. As with the Manchester manuscript, there are a number of later 
hands contributing not only to the marginalia but also to interlinear material. 
The colophon, which includes both the date of copying and the identity of the 
copyist, is followed by two further folios, in a different hand, copying out an 
excerpt from the famous grammatical Maqsiira poem by the Abbasid littera¬ 
teur Ibn Durayd (d. 312/933). 

The only respectable publication of the History is still that of Houtsma 
from the nineteenth century. There have been repeated republications of the 
text, based on Houtsma’s edition, from Beirut. A Persian translation in two 
volumes by Muhammad Ibrahim Ayatl first appeared in Tehran in 1964 and has 
been much reprinted. A French translation by Andre Ferre of the first section 
of the History, dealing with “Adam to Jesus,” appeared in 2000. None of the 
post-Houtsma editions or translations have taken account of the Manchester 
manuscript. 


The Kitab al-Buldan ( Geography) 

The Geography is preserved, but only very imperfectly, in three known manu¬ 
scripts, now in Munich (259), Berlin (Oct. 1833), and Istanbul (Topkapi, Ahmet 
hi, 2403/2). It seems clear that both the Berlin and Istanbul manuscripts 
depend, directly or indirectly, on the Munich one. The latter has a colophon 
dating it to the year 607 of the Islamic calendar (1211 c.e.). We know from what 
is preserved of the text that al-Ya‘qubI structured his work to begin with Bagh¬ 
dad and Samarra, followed by four “quarters” of the world: Eastern, Southern, 
Northern, and Western. A very large lacuna has deprived us of much of the 
Southern quarter (and part of what survives is mislabeled the Northern quar¬ 
ter), all of the Northern quarter, and the first part of the Western quarter. The 
critical edition of the text prepared by M.J. de Goeje (1892) offered fragments of 
the missing text in the form of quotations in later works. These have been trans¬ 
lated here into English by Paul Cobb, who also found and translated yet further 
fragments, from both the pre- and post-lacuna sections of the work. Further 
fragments, from Ibn al-Daya’s Mukafa’a, have been translated by Matthew Gor¬ 
don and Michael Fishbein and are likewise included here. 
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Gaston Wiet published an annotated French translation of the text in 1937. A 
Persian translation was produced by Muhammad Ibrahim Ayatl in 1964-1969, 
which has since been reprinted. 


The Mushakala {The Adaptation of Men) 

This short work is preserved in a single manuscript, Istanbul Murad Mulla 1433, 
folios 7gb-86b, datable from the hand to the ninth/fifteenth century, although 
a much more recent (nineteenth-century?) manuscript, Istanbul Fatih 5347, 
folios 73b-75a, reproduces about a third of the text, without significant variants 
from the Murad Mulla text. The work has been published twice, by William 
Millward (1962) and by Muhammad Kamal al-DIn ‘Izz al-DIn (1980?). Millward 
also published (1964) an annotated English translation, which has been useful 
for the new translation by Michael Fishbein presented here. 




The Book of the Adaptation 
of Men to Their Time and Their Dominant 
Characteristics in Every Age 

Mushakalat al-nas 
li-zamanihim wa-ma yaglibu 
‘alayhim fi kull c asr 




In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
May God Bless Our Master Muhammad 


The Book of the Adaptation of Men to Their Time 
and Their Dominant Characteristics in Every Age 

The shaykh, imam, Qur’an scholar, and very learned Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub b. 
Ja'far b. Wadih—may God have mercy on him—said: As for the caliphs and 
kings of Islam, 1 Muslims in every age have been followers of the caliph, traveling 
his path, pursuing his course, acting in accordance to what they saw from him, 
and not departing from his habits, deeds, and words. 

Abu Bakr was, after the Messenger of God—God’s blessings and peace be 
upon him—the most abstemious of men, the most humble and sparing in his 
clothing. While he was caliph, he wore a wrap ( shamla ) and a coat (’aba’a). 
The nobles of the Arabs and the kings of Yemen once came to him wearing 
crowns, brocaded cloaks ( buriid ), and striped garments ( hibar ); when they saw 
his humility and clothing, they took off what they were wearing, did as he did, 
and followed in his footsteps. Among those who came to Abu Bakr was Dhu 1 - 
Kala', the king of Himyar, wearing his crown and surrounded by his relatives 
and retainers—he had ten thousand slaves serving him in his domains. 2 When 
he saw how Abu Bakr dressed, he said, “It is not fitting for us to do otherwise 
than the successor ( khalifa ) of the Messenger of God—God’s blessings and 
peace be upon him—does”; whereupon he took off what he had been wearing 


1 The text begins abruptly, without the customary preliminary section of praise of God and 
the Prophet, and with a formula ( amma ... fa ) that usually signals transition from one subject 
to another. This may indicate that the essay originally began with such a preface, now lost, 
and with a section, also lost or suppressed, on how people before Islam, Arab and non-Arab, 
conformed to the habits and practices of their rulers. 

2 Parallel (with fuller wording): al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, 3:40-41 (§1512). Dhu 1-Kala‘ Samayfa' b. 
Nakur (not to be confused with the earlier Dhu 1-Kala‘ listed by al-Ya'qubl, Ta’rlkh, 1:225, among 
the “kings” of Yemen), was the leader of a powerful South Arabian tribe on the eve of Islam. 
He converted in response to a mission that Muhammad, in his final illness, sent to Yemen 
and remained loyal to Islam after the Prophet’s death. Having sided with Abu Bakr against 
apostates in Yemen, he came to Medina in response to Abu Bakr’s call for men to fight in Syria. 
(Presumably, this anecdote refers to this time.) He fought in various battles against Byzantine 
forces, settled in Syria, and died fighting for Mu'awiya at Siffin in 37/657. 
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and imitated Abu Bakr. He was even seen in the market of Medina carrying a 
sheepskin on the back of his neck. “You’ve disgraced us!” said his kinsmen and 
tribesmen. “Will you, our lord, carry a sheep amid the Emigrants ( Muhajirun) 
and Helpers (Ansar) 9 ." He replied, “Did you want me to have been a proud 
tyrant in pagan times ( al-jahiliyya ) and a proud tyrant in Islam as well?” 

Al-Ash‘ath b. Qays, the king of Kinda, used to wear a crown and be greeted as 
a king. 3 When, after apostatizing, he returned to Islam, and Abu Bakr married 
him to his sister, Umm Farwa bt. Abl Quhafa, he became so modest after 
being proud and so humble after being haughty that he would wrap himself 
in a worn-out cloak and, with his own hand, smear pitch on his camel’s skin, 
imitating Abu Bakr and casting away the habits he used to have in pagan days. 4 

Abu Bakr—may God have mercy on him—permitted no noble to act extrav¬ 
agantly. Once he received a report that Abu Sufyan had done something he dis¬ 
liked. 5 He summoned Abu Sufyan and began shouting at him, while Abu Sufyan 
stood submissive and humble before him. 6 Abu Quhafa, 7 who had become 
blind, approached, led by his attendant; when he heard Abu Bakr shouting, 
he asked his attendant, “At whom is Abu Bakr shouting?” “At Abu Sufyan b. 
Harb,” he replied. Abu Quhafa said: “Abu Atlq! 8 Will you raise your voice to 
Abu Sufyan? You have gone too far.” Abu Bakr replied, “Father, God has raised 
some men through Islam and lowered others.” 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab—may God have mercy on him—despite his humility 
and the coarseness of his clothing and food, was strict in matters relating 


3 On the checkered life of this prince of the originally South Arabian tribal confederacy of 
Kinda, see the article by Khalid Yahya Blankinship in ei 3 , s.v. al-Ash c ath, Abu Muhammad 
Ma'dlkarib b. Qays b. Ma'dlkarib. 

4 Pitch was used to prevent wounds from becoming infected and to promote healing. 

5 Abu Sufyan b. Harb was an influential Meccan leader. Originally hostile to Muhammad, he 
converted at or shortly before the conquest of Mecca, fought afterward on the Muslim side, 
and, according to some reports, was appointed by the Prophet as governor of Najran. His son, 
Mu'awiya, established the Umayyad line of caliphs. The report here fits other reports that 
relations between Abu Bakr and Abu Sufyan were cool. See the article by Khaled M. G. Keshk 
in ei 3 , s.v. Abu Sufyan. 

6 Parallel, al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:41 (§1513). 

7 Abu Bakr’s father. 

8 Addressing his son: Abu Atlq, a nickname for Abu Bakr, literally means “father of one set 
free,” or simply “man set free,” referring to a report that Muhammad promised Abu Bakr that 
he would be free ( 'atlq) from the fire of hell. (See fbn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 111/1,120,133.) The parallel 
in al-Mas'udi has the variant, ya 'atlq Allah (O one set free by God). 
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to God. His governors and everyone else in his presence or away from him 
imitated him, and none of the Companions of the Messenger of God—God’s 
blessings and peace be upon him—did otherwise. He used to wear a woolen 
tunic ( jubba) and wrap himself in a coat (’abab)? He would smear his camel 
with pitch and carry a water skin on his back for his family. His governors, the 
commanders of the garrison cities—God had granted them victories, favor, and 
power and had enriched them and protected them—went barefoot; they would 
remove their shoes and not wear boots, and they wore coarse garments. When 
they came before him, they came unkempt, dusty, coarse-garmented, and ema¬ 
ciated in complexion. If he saw them otherwise than such, or it was reported to 
him, he reprimanded them for it. Their mounts were camels, more than horses, 
imitating ‘Umar, his way of acting, and how they had been in the time of the 
Messenger of God—God’s blessings and peace be upon him. 

Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah, the commander of Syria—God had granted him 
victory over it—was seen wearing an ill-smelling woolen tunic {jubba). Abu 
‘Ubayda said, “I have sat beside the Messenger of God—God’s blessings and 
peace be upon him—wearing something that smelled stronger than this, but 
he did not object.” 10 

Salman al-Farisi was ‘Umar b. al-Khattab’s governor of al-Mada’in. 11 He used 
to wear the coarsest of garments and ride a she-ass with a pack saddle and a 
halter rope of palm fiber. When Salman was about to die, Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas 
came and said to him, “Give me your parting advice, Abu ‘Abdallah.” “Yes,” 
he replied: “Be mindful of God with your thoughts when you are about to do 
something, and with your tongue whenever you speak, and with your hand 
whenever you distribute.” Salman began to weep, and Sa‘d asked him, “Abu 
‘Abdallah, what is making you weep?” He replied, “I once heard the Messenger 
of God—God’s blessings and peace be upon him—say that in the Hereafter 
there is a pass that can be crossed only by those who travel light, and I see all 
this baggage around me.” (Sa‘d said,) “We looked and saw nothing in his room 
other than a water skin, a drinking cup, a cooking pot, and a ewer.” 12 


9 Parallel, al-Mas'udT, Muruj, 3:48 (§1525). 

10 Parallel, al-Mas'udT, Muruj, 3:49 (§1528). 

11 Al-Ya‘qubi, Buldan, 321, notes that the tomb of this Companion of the Prophet, said to 
have been the first Persian convert to Islam, was located at al-Mada’in. The historicity of 
Salman’s governorship of al-Mada’in is uncertain. See the article by G. Levi Della Vida in 
El 2 , s.v. Salman al-Farisi. 

12 Parallel, al-Mas'udT, Muruj, 3:49 (§1527). The Arabic terms are 


idawa (a small leather bag 
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‘Umar b. al-Khattab put ‘Umayr b. Sa‘d al-Ansari in charge of the military 
district of Hims. He stayed for a year and then returned on his camel in the same 
state as when he had departed from ‘Umar. So ‘Umar said, “Woe to a people over 
whom you were set in charge! Didn’t they recognize what you were entitled 
to?”—or something of the sort. 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab performed the pilgrimage. Then he asked his son ‘Abdal¬ 
lah, “How much did we spend on our pilgrimage?” “Sixteen dinars,” he replied. 
Whereupon ‘Umar said, “We have been extravagant with this money.” 13 

‘Uthman b. Affan—may God have mercy on him—was known for magna¬ 
nimity and generosity, for loyalty to his kinsmen and promoting his relatives, 
and for acquiring property; and people modeled themselves on his actions. 
‘Uthman built his home in Medina and spent a huge sum of money on it. 
He built it of stone and put panels of teak on its doors. He acquired proper¬ 
ties in Medina, wells, and herds of camels. According to Abdallah b. ‘Utba: 14 
“On the day he died, ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan left with his treasurer 150,000 dinars 
and 1,000,000 dirhams. His estates were Bi’r Aris, 15 Khaybar, and Wadi 1 -Qura, 
whose value was 200,000 dinars; and he left horses and herds of camels.” 16 

In the days of ‘Uthman, the Companions of the Messenger of God—God’s 
blessings and peace be upon him—acquired wealth and built houses. 


to hold water), rakwa (a small leather drinking vessel), qidr (a cooking pot), and mithara 
(a vessel holding water for performing ablutions). 

13 Parallel, al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 3:77 (§1582); Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat, 111/1,222, with an isnad begin¬ 
ning with Muhammad b. ‘Umar (al-Waqidi). 

14 AI-Ya'qubi indicates only the final authority for this report. The parallel in Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, 111/1,53 indicates that the report was part of the work of Muhammad b. ‘Umar al- 
Waqidi. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Utba b. Mas'ud al-Hudhall, an early Muslim (born during the lifetime 
of the Prophet, died c. 74/693-694) was known as a jurist (he served as qadl of Kufa in 
67/686-687), an authority on Qur’an readings (he was the nephew of ‘Abdallah b. Mas'ud), 
and a transmitter of traditions. See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhlb, 5:211-212. 

15 Thus in the printed editions of the text. According to Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, 1:430, s.v., 
Bi’r Aris was a well in Medina into which the Prophet’s ring fell and from which ‘Uthman 
tried unsuccessfully to retrieve it. However, a well inside Medina hardly fits the category 
of “estate” ( day'a , pi. diyaj. The parallel in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 111/1,53, reads bi-Baradls (as 
corrected by the editor Sachau from manuscripts that read Blradls)-, and a marginal note 
in one of the manuscripts of Ibn Sa‘d identifies Baradls as “an orchard on the outskirts of 
Medina, outside of al-Baqi‘” (Sachau’s note ad. loc.). 

16 Parallel, al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 3:76 (§ 1579). 
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Al-Zubayr b. al-Awwam 17 built his renowned house in Basra; in it there 
are markets and shops. 18 Al-Zubayr also built a house in Kufa, one in Egypt, 19 
and one in Alexandria. The value of al-Zubayr’s wealth amounted to 50,000 
dinars. He left a thousand horses, a thousand slaves, and real estate in Egypt, 
Alexandria, Kufa, and Basra. 20 

Talha b. ‘Ubaydallah 21 built houses and estates valued at 100,000 dinars. 
His daily income in Iraq was fully 1,000 [dinars], 22 and his income in Syria 
was 10,000 dinars [a year]. 23 He built his house of gypsum, baked bricks, and 
teakwood, and left a huge fortune in gold and silver. 

Abd al-Rahman b. Awf 24 built his house and made it spacious. He had 1,000 
camels, 10,000 sheep, and 100 horses. One-fourth of the eighth of his wealth 
amounted to 84,000 dinars. 25 

17 Al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam, a cousin of Muhammad and one of the earliest converts to Islam, 
was a member of the six-man conclave (shura) that chose ‘Uthman to succeed ‘Umar. 
Later, he was killed at the Battle of the Camel, near Basra, in 36/656, fighting against ‘All. 
He was known as one of the wealthiest of the Companions of the Prophet. See the article 
by I. Hasson in ei 2 , s.v. al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam. 

18 Or, “in it there were markets and shops” (the Arabic clause has no explicit verb). The 
question is whether the complex ( ddr , here translated as “house,” can also refer to an 
estate or even to an entire district) included markets and shops from the beginning, or 
whether they were a later addition. The parallel in al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 3:76 (§ 1579) suggests 
the latter, but is also ambiguous: “He built his house in Basra—the one known at this time, 
namely the year 332 (943-944)—occupied by merchants, persons of wealth, purveyors of 
naval equipment, and others.” 

19 That is, in al-Fustat (Old Cairo). 

20 Parallel, al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 3:76 (§1579): Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, m/i, 77, with isnad beginning 
with Muhammad b. ‘Umar (al-Waqidl). 

21 On the career of this very early convert to Islam, who was also a member of the conclave 
(shura) that chose ‘Uthman to succeed ‘Umar and who died at the Battle of the Camel in 
36/656, see the article by W. Madelung in ei 2 , s.v. Talha. 

22 Supplied from the parallel in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:77 (§1580). 

23 Addition from Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, in/i, 157, where the report has an isnad beginning with 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar (al-Waqidl). 

24 An early Meccan convert who emigrated first to Abyssinia and then to Medina. He fought 
in most of the battles of the Medinan community, and later was a member of the shura 
(conclave) to determine a successor to the caliphate after the murder of‘Umar. He died in 
32/652-653, during the caliphate of ‘Uthman, and was renowned for his wealth. See the 
article by Wilferd Madelung in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf. 

25 Reading rub'thumn malihi. The meaning is clarified by two reports in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 
m/i, 96 f. At his death, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf left four wives. Assuming that the later 
Islamic rules for quota-heirs prevailed at the time (see the article by J. Schacht in ei 2 , s.v. 
MIrath, as well as Sachau’s note to Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, m/i, 77), a widow, assuming that 
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Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas 26 built his house in al-‘AqIq. 27 He plastered it 28 and gave 
it balconies. 29 

According to Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab: 30 Zayd b. Thabit 31 left so much gold and 
silver that it had to be broken up with pickaxes, as well as property, estates, and 
springs amounting to 150,000 dinars. 32 

Ya'la b. Munya al-Tamlmi 33 left 500,000 dinars, plots of land, estates, and 
loan credits with a value of 300,000 dinars. 34 

Al-Miqdad 35 built his palace at al-Jurf 36 of unbaked bricks; he stuccoed it 
inside and out, and gave it balconies. No men had done this during the time of 
‘Umar; they did it only after him. 37 


there were surviving sons or daughters, would receive a eighth of the estate; since ‘Abd al- 
Rahman left four widows, each would have received “one-fourth of the eighth.” According 
to the first report, this came to 80,000 (sc. dinars) for each. According to the second report, 
“Tumadir bt. al-Asbagh received one-fourth of the eighth; she went away with 100,000; she 
was one of the four.” The parallel in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:77 (§ 1580) reads al-ray’min malihi 
(the income from his property/wealth after his death amounted to 84,000 dinars), which 
is less likely to be the correct reading. 

26 An early convert who commanded the Arab armies in the conquest of Iraq. He, too, was a 
member of the conclave ( shura ) that chose ‘Uthman to succeed ‘Umar. See the article by 
G. R. Hawting in ei 2 , s.v. Sa‘d b. Abl Wakkas. 

27 A valley to the west of Medina; a report in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 111/1,105, with an isnad 
beginning with Muhammad b. ‘Umar (al-Waqidi) locates Sa'd’s al-'Aqlq estate 10 Arab 
miles from Medina. 

2 8 Arabic shayyadaha, which can also mean “he built it tall.” 

29 Parallel, al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:77 (§1581). 

30 Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab (b. c. 15/636, d. c. 91/709) was one of the so-called “seven jurists of 
Medina.” See the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Fukaha’ al-Madina al-Sab‘. 

31 A Medinan convert who served as Muhammad’s scribe and later as ‘Uthman’s treasurer. 
He seems not to have pledged allegiance to ‘All, and later served under Mu'awiya. See the 
article by M. Lecker in ei 2 , s.v. Zayd b. Thabit. 

3 2 Parallel, al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 3:77 (§ 1581). 

33 Commonly known as Ya'la b. Umayya (Munya was his mother’s name), he was a Com¬ 
panion of the Prophet, served as ‘Umar’s governor of Najran, and fought on the side of 
al-Zubayr and A’isha at the Battle of the Camel in 35/656. See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb al- 
Tahdhlb, 11:399-400. 

34 Parallel, al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:77 (§1582). 

35 Al-Miqdad b. ‘Amr al-Bahra’I (also known as al-Miqdad b. al-Aswad), a Companion of 
the Prophet, later served as military commander under ‘Umar and ‘Uthman. He died in 
33/653-654. See the article by G. H. A. Juynboll in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mikdad b. Amr. 

36 About 3 Arab miles north of Medina, according to a report in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 111/1,115, 
and Yaqut, Mujam al-buldan, 2:62, s.v. 

37 Parallel, al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:77 (§1582). 
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‘All b. Abl Talib—peace be upon him—was occupied all his days with fight¬ 
ing. However, he never wore a new garment, never acquired an estate, and 
never contracted for property, 38 except what he had in Yanbu' and al-Bughay- 
bigha, 39 from which he gave alms to the poor. People have preserved his ser¬ 
mons; he delivered 400 sermons that were preserved from him, and they are 
the ones that circulate among people and that they use in their own sermons 
and speeches. 40 

Then came Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan. 41 He built palaces, constructed houses, 
and raised screens. 42 He acquired guards, acquired a police force ( shurta ), 
established chamberlains, 43 and built rulers’ compartments ( maqsuras ) in the 
mosques. He rode good-looking mounts with padded saddles. He wore silk and 
brocade. He acquired crown lands 44 and estates. Tiraz * 5 was made for him in 
Yemen, Egypt, 46 Alexandria, and al-Ruha. 47 His family, children, and officials 
acquired what he acquired and did as he did. 


38 Arabic wa-lamya'qid 'ala mat. The meaning is unclear. If one adds one word, to read wa- 
lamya'qid [nafsahu] 'ala mal, it would mean “he never set his heart on wealth.” 

39 The reading is uncertain, as the Arabic ductus is completely undotted in the manuscript. 
Support for the reading can be found in Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, 1:696, s.v., which lists 
al-Bughaybigha as a property belonging to ‘All. The parallel in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:172 
(§1744), omits the second place name and refers only to ‘All’s property in Yanbu'. 

40 Parallel, al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 3:172 (§1744). 

41 On Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan, the first of the Umayyad caliphs (r. 41/661 to 60/680), see the 
article by M. Hinds in El 2 , s.v. Mu'awiya 1. 

42 Arabic sutur (curtains, screens) could refer to the maqsura, an enclosed compartment for 
the ruler near the mihrab of the mosque, introduced to protect the ruler from attempts 
on his life. Mu'awiya is sometimes credited with its introduction; e.g., al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:3465. However, since the maqsura is mentioned specifically later in the sentence, this 
reference may be to screens or curtains in the audience chamber. 

43 Arabic hujjab, pi. of hajib, referring to the official who controlled access to the ruler, so 
that only approved persons might approach him. See the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. 
Hadjib. 

44 Arabic sawajt, originally conquered Sasanian crown lands retained by the caliph on behalf 
of the community. In the reign of Mu'awiya attempts were made to identify former Sasa¬ 
nian crown lands in Iraq; these were appropriated by the caliph and often redistributed 
to members of the Umayyad family. See the article by A. K. S. Lambton in ei 2 , s.v. Safi. 

45 Tiraz (from a Persian word meaning ‘adornment’) referred to ornamental bands of cloth 
with woven or embroidered inscriptions. Garments with these panels were worn by rulers 
and other high officials and could be bestowed as robes of honor. See the article by Yedida 
K. Stillman and Paula Sanders in ei 2 , s.v. Tiraz. 

46 That is, al-Fustat (Old Cairo). 

47 Ancient Edessa, modern Urfa in southeastern Turkey. 
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‘Amr b. al-‘As built his house in Egypt and acquired estates for himself. 48 On 
his estate at al-Ta’if called al-Waht he planted one million grapevines, and his 
income from the yield was 10 million dirhams. On the day of his death he left 
300,000 dinars. When he was about to die, he said, “Would that it were only 
100,000 dinars.” 49 

‘Abdallah b. Amir b. Kurayz, Mu'awiya’s governor of Basra, did as he did. He 
dug canals, erected houses, built palaces, and acquired estates, property, and 
gardens in Basra, Mecca, and al-Ta’if. 

Ziyad, 50 Mu'awiya’s governor of Iraq, did this in Kufa, Basra, and the rest of 
Iraq. He acquired estates and built and constructed buildings. On the day of his 
death, Ziyadleft 6 million [dirhams andioo,ooo] 51 dinars. Mu'awiya took them; 
Mu'awiya usually did this to his governors, but sometimes he shared equally 
with the heirs. 

Maslama b. Mukhallad, Mu'awiya’s governor of Egypt, did the same. 52 He 
acquired estates in Egypt that he set aside as trusts ( waqf ) for his family. On 
the day of his death he left 100,000 dinars and 1 million dirhams. 


48 On the career of ‘Amr b. al-As, Mu'awiya’s governor of Egypt, see the article by Khaled M. 
G. Keshk in El 3 s.v. ‘Amr b. al-As. 

49 The parallel in al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:263-264, provides a fuller context: “When Amr came 
to die, he said to his son: Tour father wishes that he had died at the raid of Dhat al-Salasil 
[i.e., during the lifetime of the Prophet], I have involved myself with affairs for which I do 
not know what excuse I shall have before God.’ Then he looked at his fortune and seeing 
its magnitude he said: ‘Would that it were dung! Would that I had died thirty years ago! I 
made Mu'awiya’s worldly fortune thrive, while I spoiled my religion; I preferred my worldly 
life and abandoned my afterlife; my integrity was blinded, and now my time of death has 
come. I seem to see Mu'awiya taking possession of my fortune and making my succession 
evil for you.’” 

50 That is, Ziyad b. Ablhi (Ziyad “the son of his father,” because of his uncertain parentage), 
was officially recognized by Mu'awiya as the son of Abu Sufyan and hence as Mu'awiya’s 
half-brother. He later became Mu'awiya’s governor of Iraq and became famous for his 
restoration of order to the chaotic province. See the article by I. Hasson in ei 2 , s.v. Ziyad 
b. Ablhi. 

51 The bracketed words are a marginal addition in the ms. The question of Ziyad’s fortune 
and its disposition remains unclear. A curious passage in al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, 
iv/i, 282 (ed. Ihsan Abbas), reads: “Ziyad died only owning less than 10,000 dirhams; of 
clothing he left only two shirts, two waist-wrappers, and two pairs of drawers. He used to 
say, As long as our power lasts, all the world is ours; when it departs from us, what will 
suffice us of the world will be the least of it.’" 

52 Maslama b. Mukhallad became governor of Egypt sometime after the death of Amr b. 
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‘Uqba b. ‘Amir al-Juhanl, who also was Mu'awiya’s governor of Egypt, created 
estates in Egypt. He bequeathed some of them in perpetuity, 53 and he built 
a house in Egypt 54 of stone and plaster. He left 30,000 dinars and 700,000 
dirhams. 

Huwaytib b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza 55 sold a house to Mu'awiya for 40,000 dinars. 
Someone said to him, “Abu Muhammad, forty thousand?” 56 He replied, “And 
what are 40,000 dinars for a man with six dependents?” Mu'awiya used to say, 
“I have split apart the kingdom.” 57 

Yazid b. Mu'awiya 58 was devoted to the chase, hunting animals 59 and dogs, 
entertainment, and carousing over wine; these things then dominated his 
companions. It was in his time that singing made its appearance in Mecca and 
Medina, musical instruments were used, and nobles drank openly. 60 


al-As (two other governors, ‘Utba b. Abl Sufyan and 'Uqba b. ‘Amir, intervened); see the 
article in ei 2 , s.v. Maslama b. Mukhallad. 

53 Arabic wa-habbasa ba'daha. That is, he made some of them inalienable trusts either for 
his family or for charitable purposes. 

54 That is, al-Fustat (Old Cairo). 

55 A leader of the Quraysh, who converted only after Muhammad’s conquest of Mecca. He 
is said to have been married at one time to Mu'awiya’s sister Amina (al-Baladhuri, Ansab 
al-Ashraf, iv/i, 1) and to have lived to the age of 120. 

56 The interlocutor addresses Huwaytib familiarly by his kunya, Abu Muhammad. The paral¬ 
lel in al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, iv/i, 61 (where the sum is given as 45,000 dinars) clar¬ 
ifies the context: “Some men congratulated Huwaytib,” i.e., for having become rich from 
the sale. Huwaytib replies that such a sum was nothing for a man with so many depen¬ 
dents (seven in al-Baladhuri’s account, which comes from al-Mada’inl). The anecdote also 
appears in the Kitab al-Bukhala’ by al-Jahiz (ed. Taha al-Hajiri, Cairo, 1967), 150, where 
the interlocutor’s remark is phrased, “You’ve become very wealthy!” To which Huwaytib 
replies, “What’s the use of 45,000 with six children?” In a version in al-Tabari’s appendix 
of biographies (ed. Leiden, 3:2329, coming from al-Waqidl) there is an extra detail: the 
exchange between Huwaytib and the interlocutor is set years after the sale, by which time 
Huwaytib “was among the recipients of the monthly [rations] of food.” (Trans, by Ella 
Landau-Tasseron in The History of al-Tabari xxxix, 46). 

57 The reading of the ms ( anafataqtu l-mulk) is unclear, and in the absence of a more detailed 
parallel, one can only speculate about the meaning. 

58 On Yazid b. Mu'awiya, the second Umayyad caliph (r. 60/680 to 64/683), see the article by 
G. R. Hawting in El 2 , s.v. Yazid (1) b. Mu'awiya. 

59 Arabic jawarih, referring to cheetahs, falcons, and the like. 

60 Parallel, al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:265 (§1918). 
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Then came c Abd al-Malik b. Marwan . 61 He was stern, resolute, and miserly, 
fond of poetry, boasting, encomium, and praise . 62 In his days the “stallions” 
among the poets were Jarir, al-Farazdaq, al-Akhtal, and others . 63 Poetry flour¬ 
ished in the days of Abd al-Malik. The poets praised the military commanders 
and tribal dignitaries and sought rewards. 

Abd al-Malik had a penchant for shedding blood and acting in haste, and his 
governors were of similar character: al-Hajjaj in Iraq, al-Muhallab in Khurasan, 
Hisham b. Isma'Il al-Makhzumi in Medina, Abdallah b. Abd al-Malik in Egypt, 
Musa b. Nusayr al-Lakhml in the Maghrib, Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Thaqafl (al- 
Hajjaj’s brother) in Yemen, and Muhammad b. Marwan in the Jazira and Mosul. 
All of them were tyrannical, unjust, violent, and headstrong. Al-Hajjaj was one 
of the most unjust of them and most given to shedding blood. 

Al-Walid b. Abd al-Malik was tyrannical, stubborn, and unjust . 64 His gov¬ 
ernors in all lands were of similar character. ‘Umar b. Abd al-Aziz 65 used to 
say, “With al-Walid in Syria, al-Hajjaj in Iraq, ‘Uthman b. Hayyan in the Hijaz, 
Muhammad b. Yusuf in Yemen, Qurra b. Sharik in Egypt, and Musa b. Nusayr in 
Ifriqiya, the world was full of injustice.” Nothing of al-Walld’s manner of acting 
deserves notice except for his building of mosques, for it was he who built the 
mosque of Damascus . 66 

Then came Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan . 67 He was an epicure and a 
glutton beyond all measure, a wearer of fine clothing and garments of brocade: 
tunics, cloaks, trousers, turbans, and hats. His family members would enter his 
presence only in brocades, and similarly his governors, companions, servants, 
and those in his household. It was his costume when he was riding, when he was 


61 Al-Ya‘qubi omits the brief reigns of Mu'awiya b. Yazld (r. briefly in 64/683-684) and 
Marwan b. al-Hakam (r. 64/684 to 65/685). On ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, the fifth Umayyad 
caliph (r. 65/685 to 86/705), see the article by H. A. R. Gibb in ei 2 , s.v. Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan, and Chase Robinson’s book-length treatment, 'Abd al-Malik. 

62 Parallel, al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:291 (§ 1973). 

63 Arabic fiuhul al-shu'ara’, a term reserved for poets who could overcome their rivals in 
poetic contests. 

64 On al-Walid 1 (r. 86/705 to 96/715), see the article by Renate Jacobi in ei 2 , s.v. al-Walid. 

65 That is, the successor of al-Walld’s successor. Later historians often cited ‘Umar b. Abd al- 
Aziz as the only truly pious Umayyad caliph. Hence, his pronouncement about al-Walid 
carries particular weight as being a denunciation of a member of his own family. 

66 That is, the Great Umayyad Mosque of Damascus. Its beauty is praised by al-Ya‘qubi, Kitab 
al-Buldan, 326. Parallel, al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:365 (§ 2114). 

67 Ruled 96/715 to 99/717: see the article by R. Eisener in ei 2 , s.v. Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik 
Parallel, al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 4:6-7 (§ 2154). 
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holding audience, and when he was in the pulpit. None of his servants would 
enter his presence except in brocade, even the cook, who would come before 
him in a tunic and tall hat, both of brocade. 

Then came ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. Marwan. 68 He governed with humility, 
devoutness, asceticism, religion, and seeking the friendship of people of virtue. 
He removed al-Walld’s governors and appointed the most righteous people he 
could find. His governors followed his path, and the people were relieved of 
the oppression and injustice that they had been suffering. 69 He abandoned 
the cursing of ‘All b. Abi Talib—peace be upon him—from the pulpit, 70 and 
replaced it with: “0 Lord, forgive us and our brothers who preceded us in belief, 
and do not set in our hearts rancor toward those who believe. Our Lord, surely 
Thou art merciful and compassionate.” 71 People have followed this custom in 
the Friday sermon until the present day. 

Then came Yazid b. Abd al-Malik. 72 He was the first caliph to acquire a 
singing slave-girl and the first over whose affairs a woman gained control. Hab- 
baba, his singing slave-girl, used to appoint and dismiss, set free and imprison, 
command and forbid. Along with this, he was swift to shed blood and seize 
property, and his governors reverted to their former injustice. 

Then came Hisham b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. 73 He was harsh, rough, 
crude, and miserly. He amassed wealth, developed agriculture, and sought 
excellence in everything made for him in the way of clothing and furniture, 
severely punishing any shortcomings in this regard. 74 It was in his time that 
figured silk was made. 75 People in the days of Hisham all followed his lead in 


68 Ruled 99/717 to 101/720 and held up by later historians as the only truly pious Umayyad 
caliph; see the article by P. M. Cobb in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Umar (11) b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz. 

69 Parallel, al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 4:17 (§ 2171). 

70 A practice said to have been originated by Mu'awiya and continued by his successors. 

71 Qur’an 5900. 

72 Ruled 101/720 to 105/724; see the article by H. Lammens and Kh. Y. Blankinship in ei 2 , s.v. 
Yazid (11) b. Abd al-Malik 

73 Ruled 105/724 to 125/743; see the article by F. Gabrieli in ei 2 , s.v. Hisham. 

74 Parallel, al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 4:41 (§ 2219). 

75 Arabic al-khazz al-raqm. The exact meaning, apart from the fact that the material must 
have been either entirely or partly of silk, is unclear. It may be a way of referring to the 
bands known as tiraz embroidered with the caliph’s name, or it may refer to striped cloth 
of silk Yedida Stillman and Paula Sanders in ei 2 , s.v. Tiraz, note that Hisham was the first 
Umayyad caliph mentioned as having tiraz factories and that he was known as “a dandy 
and a great lover of fine robes, textiles, and carpets.” 
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withholding what was in their hands, lack of generosity, and abstaining from 
charity, so that it was said that no time had ever been seen more difficult for the 
people than his. This was because he discontinued the generosity, subsidies, 
rewards, and gifts that the caliphs used to bestow. People used this as a pretext, 
followed his course, and imitated him. Abu Salim al-A‘raj once said to him: “You 
are nothing but a market; whatever sells briskly with you gets carried to you.” 76 

Al-Walid b. Yazid b. Abd al-Malik 77 was a devotee of wine, amusement, 
music, and listening to singing. He was the first to import singers from the 
provinces; he consorted with entertainers and made a public show of wine, 
entertainments, and music. The singer Ibn Surayj lived in his days, as well as 
Ma'bad, al-Gharid, Ibn ‘Aisha, Ibn Muhriz, Tuways, and Dahman. 78 Vocal music 

76 Abu Salim appears to be a mistake for Abu Hazim al-A c raj (full name Salama b. Dinar), 
who is listed by al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:396, as one of the learned men in Hisham’s reign. 
The meaning of the saying is unclear. The first two pronouns are plural and probably 
refer to the Umayyads as a whole; the third pronoun, singular, probably refers to Hisham 
personally: “You (Umayyads) are a market such that to you (Umayyads) gets carried (only) 
what sells briskly (i.e., is in demand) with you (Hisham).” It may have something to do with 
the sharp reply with which this Medinese jurist is said to have met a caliphal invitation to 
come to Damascus. The anecdote is given by Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 4:144, but unfortunately 
the caliph is identified as Sulayman, not Hisham. In any case, the caliph is supposed to 
have sent al-Zuhri to invite al-A‘raj to come to Damascus. The jurist replied: “If he has any 
need, let him come; as for me, I have no need for him.” This is as if to say: “What I have (viz. 
learning) would not be in demand in your market” (where only gourmet food and luxury 
garments are in demand). But this interpretation is conjectural. 

77 Al-Walid 11 ruled 125-126/743-44, then was deposed and killed. He is best known for his 
poetry; see the article by Renata Jacobi in ei 2 , s.v. al-Walid. 

78 Al-Ya'qubT’s chronology, placing all of these singers in the time of al-Walid 11, is wrong, 
as most of them were active before his reign. The mistake may have been caused by al- 
Walid n’s reputation for dissoluteness. Although some sources place the death of Ibn 
Surayj as late as 126/744, most connect him with al-Walid b. Abd al-Malik (al-Walid 1), 
who invited him from the Hijaz to Damascus, and place his death in 96/714, before the 
caliphate of al-Walid 11 (see the article by J. W. Fuck in ei 2 , s.v. Ibn Suraydj). Ma'bad b. 
Wahb is reported to have been invited to court by al-Walid 11, but died shortly after his 
arrival in 125/743 or 126/744; his heyday was in the reigns of al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik and 
Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik (see the article by H. G. Farmer and E. Neubauer in ei 2 , s.v. Ma'bad b. 
Wahb). Al-Gharid is usually said to have died in 98/716-717, although some reports show 
him living at the court of Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik sometime between 101/720 and 105/724 
(see the article by H. G. Farmer in ei 2 , s.v. al-Gharid). Ibn Aisha is said to have been invited 
to Damascus by al-Walid b. Yazid, then a prince, sometime during the caliphate of Hisham 
b. Abd al-Malik, and to have died before al-Walid 11 became caliph (see the article in ei 2 , 
s.v. Ibn Aisha). On Ibn Muhriz, who may or may not have appeared at the court of al- 
Walid 11, see the article in ei 2 , s.v. Ibn Muhriz. Tuways rose to fame as early as the reign 
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became the rage among the nobility, and people acquired lutes. Al-Walid was 
profligate, dissolute, and shameless. 79 

Then came Yazid b. al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik. 80 His days were not long 
enough for his character and ways of acting to become widely known, except 
that he professed the doctrine of i’tizal and would argue in its defense. 81 

Then came Marwan b. Muhammad b. Marwan b. al-Hakam. 82 He was at war 
during all his days; except that he was the first caliph to display ‘asabiyya openly 
and to incite it among the people. 83 His secretary was Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya 
b. Sa‘d, the author of the epistles. 84 At the beginning of his career he had been 
a teacher, and he was the first to write lengthy epistles and to make use of 
elaborate doxologies in the sections of his letters. 85 People took up this usage 
after him. 


of ‘Uthman and died in 92/711 (see the article by H. G. Fanner and E. Neubauer in ei 2 , 
s.v. Tuways). Dahman was a pupil of Ma'bad, and so may have been active in the reign of 
al-Walid n (see the article on Ma'bad already cited). 

79 Parallel, al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 4:50 (§ 2238). 

80 That is, Yazid ill, who died of natural causes after a rule of approximately six months in 
126/744. See the article by G. R. Hawting in ei 2 , s . v . Yazid (111) b. al-Walid (1). 

81 I'tizal (standing aside, remaining neutral) became the designation of the school of 
thought espoused by a group of thinkers collectively called Mu'tazila (see the article by 
D. Gimaret in El 2 , s.v.). It would be anachronistic to ascribe membership in this school to 
Yazid m, but he was known for supporting the doctrines of the Qadariyya, a predecessor of 
the latter school, which emphasized man’s free will, as opposed to God’s predetermination 
of human actions. See the article by J. van Ess in ei 2 , s.v. Kadariyya. The parallel in al- 
Mas'udi, Muruj, 4:58 (§ 2254) simply says that Yazid followed the doctrine of the Mu'tazila 
(qawl al-Mu'tazila) and then lists the components of this doctrine. 

82 The last of the Umayyad caliphs, Marwan 11 ruled from 127/744 to 132/750; see the article 
by G. R. Hawting in ei 2 , s.v. Marwan 11. 

83 'Asabiyya literally means “loyalty to one’s kinship group,” from 'asaba, meaning one’s 
relations in the male line. Here the word is used in the larger sense of tribalism, although 
ascribing its rise to such a late date is not accurate, since rivalries and fighting between 
various tribal alliances had been endemic long before this time. However, al-Mas'udi, 
Muruj, 4:66ff. (§2267ff.) has a long section on the rivalry between the tribal groupings 
of Yamaniyya and Nizariyya during the days of Marwan. 

84 ‘Abd al-Hamid is generally accounted the founder of Arabic epistolary prose. Six of his long 
compositions survive, the most famous of them being his epistle of advice to Marwan’s son 
and heir ‘Abdallah and his epistle setting forth the dignity of the secretarial office. See the 
article by Wadad al-Qadl in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya al-Katib. 

85 Literally, “he used tahmidat.” These were elaborate passages of praise to God, full of 
Qur’anic allusions and other literary devices. J. D. Latham in his article “The Beginnings 
of Arabic Prose Literature: the Epistolary Genre,” in Arabic Literature to the End of the 
Umayyad Period, 173, calls them “congratulatory ‘Te Deums’ in which the author gives 
thanks and praises to God for some victory won for Islam by the addressee.” 
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An Account of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs 

Abu l-‘Abbas came to power as Commander of the Faithful; he was ‘Abdal¬ 
lah b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 86 His 
first action that people imitated was to deliver the sermon ( khutba ) on the 
pulpit standing—the Umayyads had delivered it seated. The people therefore 
acclaimed him, saying, “0 descendant of the uncle of the Messenger of God, 
you have revived the practice ( sunna ) of the Messenger of God—God’s bless¬ 
ings and peace be upon him.” 87 He was quick to command the shedding of 
blood: 88 al-Ash‘ath 89 shed it in the Maghrib, and Salih b. ‘All 90 in Egypt; Hazim 


86 Known by his sobriquet “al-Saffah” (“the Spiller,” sc. of blood) to which al-Ya'qubi will 
soon allude, he came to power in the revolution that overthrew the Umayyads. He was 
proclaimed caliph in Kufa in 132/749 and ruled until his death in 136/754. The genealogy 
here traces his ancestry to the Prophet’s uncle, al-'Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, from whom 
the dynasty took its name and claim to legitimacy. See the article by S. Moscati in ei 2 , s.v. 
Abu ’1-Abbas al-Saffah. 

87 Parallel, al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 4:94 (§ 2308). 

88 An intriguing parallel to al-Ya'qubi’s section on the character of the Abbasid caliphs occurs 
in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 5:211-215 (§ 3445-3458). Al-Mas'udi reports a conversation between 
a courtier of the Caliph al-Qahir (r. 320/932 to 322/934) and an otherwise unknown anti¬ 
quarian/historian ( akhbari ) Muhammad b. ‘All al-Abdl (accepting the alternate read¬ 
ing for the printed al-Misri; cf. Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography, 2nd ed., 
58-59) al-Khurasani (still alive, according to al-Mas'udi, ibid., 5:215 [§ 3458], in 333/944- 
945). At the caliph’s command, this courtier gives a series of character sketches of the 
Abbasid caliphs from al-Saffah to al-Mutawakkil that so closely echoes al-Ya'qubi (who 
died c. 292/905)—the remainder of this paragraph, for example, occurs in al-Mas'udi 
almost verbatim—that the material must have come directly from al-Ya'qubi’s work, from 
one of its immediate sources, or from a subsequent author who quoted al-Ya'qubi. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the isnacl in al-Mas'udi is of no help in determining whence this Muhammad b. 
‘All drew his material, which occasionally presents a fuller text than that in the Mushakala. 

89 In al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 5:211 (§ 3445), he and the following people are identified as governors 
appointed by al-Saffah. Al-Ash‘ath is Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath al-Khuza'i (not to be con¬ 
fused with two other figures who shared the name “al-Ash‘ath” [“having unkempt hair”]), 
a military commander who served the ‘Abbasids in a variety of capacities from the time of 
Abu Muslim until his death in 149/766. His activity in North Africa involved the retaking 
in 144/761 (hence not under al-Saffah, but under his successor al-Mansur) of the city of al- 
Qayrawan in Ifriqiya, which had been occupied by the Ibadiyya, a Kharijite group. See the 
article in ei 2 , s.v. al-Kayrawan. 

90 A member of the Abbasid family, Salih b. ‘All b. Abdallah b. al-'Abbas served twice as 
governor of Egypt (for a year beginning in 133/750 and again in 136-137/753-55). See the 
article by A. Grohmann and H. Kennedy in El 2 , s.v. Salih b. ‘All. 
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b. Khuzayma shed it, and Humayd b. Qahtaba shed it in Iraq; ‘Abdallah b. ‘All 
shed it in Syria; Dawud b. ‘All shed it in the Hijaz; and his brother Yahya b. 
Muhammad shed it in Mosul. Nevertheless, he was generous, free, and open- 
handed with money. 

Then came Abu Ja'far al-Mansur Abdallah b. Muhammad. 91 He was the first 
Hashimite to sow division between the descendants of al-'Abbas b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib and those of Abu Talib b. Abd al-Muttalib, so that people took to 
saying, “an Abbasi,” or “a Talib!.” 92 Previously, it had been the affair of all the 
Banu Hashim. 93 He was the first caliph who acquired astrologers and acted 
in accordance with the stars. 94 He was the first caliph who translated ancient 
Persian books and rendered them into the Arabic tongue. 95 In his days the 
book Kalita and Dimna 96 was translated; the book Sindhind 97 was translated; 


91 The second ‘Abbasid caliph, r. 136-158/754-775. See the article by H. Kennedy in ei 2 , s.v. 
al-Mansur. 

92 That is, people began to differentiate politically between Abbasls, those who supported 
the ‘Abbasids’ claim to authority based on their descent from the Prophet’s uncle, al- 
Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim, and Talibls, those who supported the claims of the 
descendants of All b. Abl Talib. 

93 That is, supporters of the right of close relatives of the Prophet to the caliphate had made 
common cause, not distinguishing between descendants of al-Abbas (the Abbasids) and 
those of Abu Talib (the Talibids). The text as printed translates, “It was said, ‘That was the 
name of all the Banu Hashim.’” Millward, in his edition of the Arabic text, notes that the 
word ism (name) is unclear in the ms . The parallel in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 5:211 (§3446), 
reads amr (thing, affair), which is graphically similar, makes more sense, and has been 
translated here. For qila (it was said), al-Mas c udi reads qablu (previously), which also has 
been used as the basis for the translation. 

94 The parallel in al-Mas'udi names three astronomers/astrologers at this point (Nawbakht, 
Ibrahim al-Fazari, and ‘All b. ‘Isa) with information about each. If they were originally part 
of al-Ya'qubl’s essay, one might infer that the text of the Mushakala has been truncated. 
Another possibility is that they occurred in al-Ya‘qubI’s source or were added by a subse¬ 
quent transmitter between al-Ya'qubi and Muhammad b. ‘All. 

95 Al-Ya‘qubl’s language gives the mistaken impression that al-Mansur personally translated 
the books. Al-Mas‘udl is more careful: “He was the first caliph for whom books were 
translated from the Persian language into Arabic.” 

96 Originally an Indian (Sanskrit) mirror for princes in the form of an extended series of 
beast-fables, translated from Middle Persian by Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ sometime before 139/756, 
when al-Mansur had him put to death. 

97 An Indian astronomical treatise whose Sanskrit title probably ended with the word Sid- 
dhanta (perfected). Cf. al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’rikh, 1:92: “Scholars have said that the first of the kings 
of India under whom they became united was Brahman.... He was the first person who 
discoursed about the stars. From him was derived knowledge of them and the first book, 
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the books of Aristotle were translated, and the Almagest of Ptolemy, the book of 
Euclid, the book Arithmetic , 98 and the rest of the non-Arabic books on the stars, 
computation, medicine, philosophy, and other things, and people examined 
them. In his days, also, Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Yasar set down the books of the 
Maghazl they had not been collected or well known before that. He was the 
first caliph who built a city and settled in it: the city of Baghdad. A horoscope 
was cast for him about the time to commence building it, and he was told that 
no caliph would ever die there. Abu Ja'far interested himself in scholarship 
and transmitted hadith. In his days, the sciences that people studied and the 
traditions they transmitted became numerous. He was the first caliph who 
appointed his clients ( mawall ) and slaves ( ghilman) as officials and advanced 
them over the Arabs. After his death, the caliphs who were his descendants 
followed his example. 

Al-Mahdl 100 was generous, munificent, noble, and open-handed with mon¬ 
ey; and the people in his time followed his example. People in the days of 
al-Mahdl lived in ample circumstances. 101 Whenever he rode out, bags of coins 
were carried with him; anyone who asked him for a boon received it from 
his own hand, and the people imitated him. His objective was to kill the 
Manichaeans, 102 because they had become numerous. Among the things that 
Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ had translated were books by the dualist Man!, by the dualist 


which the Indians call the Sindhind, which means ‘Eon of Eons.’ ” See the article by D. Pin- 
gree in El 2 , s.v. Sindhind. 

98 Arabic Arithmatiqi (transliterating the Greek title), a treatise by the mathematician Nico- 
machus of Gerasa, whose book is summarized in al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’rikh, 1:140-143, where he is 
mistakenly identified as Nicomachus the father of Aristotle. 

99 Maghazl is the usual term for the Prophet’s military expeditions and raids from Medina. 
Since the work of Muhammad b. Ishaq included the Prophet’s earlier life in Mecca, the 
word may here have a broader connotation. (See the article by M. Hinds in ei 2 , s.v. 
Maghazl.) The parallel in al-Mas'udi mentions the three sections of Ibn Ishaq’s work 
explicitly: “In his days, Muhammad b. Ishaq set down the books of the Maghazl, the Styar 
(“ways of acting”), and Reports of the Inception (of the Prophet’s mission).” 

100 Al-Mansur’s son, the third 'Abbasid caliph, who ruled from 158/775 to 169/785. See the 
article by H. Kennedy in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mahdl. 

101 Arabic ittasa'a l-nas ...fl ma'aylshlhlm. The parallel in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 5:212 (§2447) 
reads fa-ttasau fl masa'lhim, “and so they were expansive in their (good, charitable) 
efforts,” which better fits the context. 

102 Arabic zanadiqa (pi. of zlndlq), the usual designation for Manichaeans, followers of the 
religion founded by Man! (b. 216 c e, put to death c. 274) although it could designate various 
other sects considered heretical. See the article in ei 2 , s.v. Zindik. 
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Ibn Daysan, 103 and by others, and there were the works of Ibn Abl 1-Awja 5 , 104 
Hammad Ajrad, 105 Yahya b. Ziyad, 106 and MutT b. Iyas, 107 whereby they had 
filled the earth with books by heretics. The Manichaeans became numerous 
and their books spread among the people. He was the first caliph who com¬ 
manded the theologians to compose books against the heretics. He rebuilt the 
Sacred Mosque as it is to this day, and he rebuilt the Mosque of the Messenger 
of God—God’s blessings and peace be upon him—which had been destroyed 
by earthquakes. 108 

Then came Musa b. al-Mahdi. 109 He was a tyrant. He was the first caliph 
before whom men marched with drawn swords, halberds, and strung bows. His 
governors imitated him and followed in his ways. 

Then came Harun al-Rashid b. al-Mahdi. 110 He was constant in performing 
the pilgrimage, conducting military campaigns, 111 and building cisterns and 


103 Better known by the Syriac version of his name, Bar DIsan, or its Greek version, Barde- 
sanes, he was active in Edessa and died in 201CE. His extent works display a syncretistic 
religion that fuses Christian and dualistic elements. See the article by Patricia Crone in 
El 3 , s.v. Daysanls. 

104 Correcting the printed text, which has Ibn Abl 1-Arja\ Ibn Abl 1-Awja’, a member of a 
prominent family, lived at Basra and later at Kufa, where he was put to death in 155/772. 
Muslim historians depict him as “a man of dangerous heterodoxy, who, on his own 
admission, invented numerous traditions, falsified the calendar and spread Manichaean 
propaganda by means of insidious questions relating to the problem of suffering and of 
divine justice, and who was a believer in the eternity of the world and in metempsychosis.” 
(G. Vajda in ei 2 , s.v. Ibn Abl T-Awdja’.) 

105 Hammad Ajrad (d. c. 161/777-778), was a poet known for his satires and libertine verses, 
but he was also accused of religious heterodoxy ( zandaqa ). See the article by Ch. Pellat in 
ei 2 , s.v. Hammad Adjrad. 

106 Yahya b. Ziyad was a poet and member of the same circle as Muff b. Iyas, who wrote an 
elegy for him as “his companion in debauchery” (thus Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Muff b. Iyas). 

107 Muff b. Iyas (d. 169/785 at Basra) was a poet and member of a circle whose libertine 
manner of living eventually attracted charges of religious heterodoxy. See the article by 
Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Muff b. Iyas. 

108 The parallel in al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 5:212 (§ 3447) differs in one detail: “He began to rebuild 
the Sacred Mosque and the Mosque of the Messenger of God—God’s blessings and peace 
be upon him—as the two are to this day, and he rebuilt Jerusalem ( Bayt al-Maqdis), which 
had been destroyed by earthquakes.” 

109 The fourth Abbasid caliph, Musa al-Hadi, ruled from 169/785 until his sudden death in 
170/786. See the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. al-Hadi Ila ’L-hakk. 

110 The fifth Abbasid caliph, Harun al-Rashid, ruled from 170/786 until 193/809. See the article 
by F. Omar in ei 2 , s.v. Harun al-Rashid. 

111 Arabic ghazw, conducting military expeditions into “infidel” (that is, Byzantine) territory. 
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forts on the road to Mecca and Medina and in Mecca, Medina, Mina, and 
‘Arafat. 112 He built eight forts like those at Tarsus and elsewhere, and built hous¬ 
ing for troops stationed on the frontiers. His family, governors, companions, 
and secretaries imitated him; there remained no one who did not build a house 
in Mecca, a house in Medina, and a house in Tarsus, to imitate him and do as 
he had done. The ones who did this the most and left the finest legacy were his 
wife, Umm Ja'far bt. Ja'far b. al-Mansur, followed by his viziers the Barmakids, 
and others of his clients, officials, 113 and secretaries. Moreover, al-Rashid was 
the first caliph to play at polo and bowls and to shoot arrows in the game called 
birjas, 114 and he promoted people skillful at these things. He was the first caliph 
to play chess and backgammon; he promoted players and granted them pen¬ 
sions. He was the first caliph of the Banu Hashim who acquired singing girls. 115 
People one and all imitated him and followed his path. His viziers were from 
the Barmakid family. 116 Yahya b. Khalid 117 loved philosophy, theology, and spec¬ 
ulation. There were many theologians in his days; they argued, debated, and 
wrote books. Among them were Hisham b. al-Hakam, 118 Dirar b. Amr, 119 and 


112 The road to Mecca and Medina is the famous Darb Zubayda (Zubayda’s Highway, named 
for al-Rashld’s wife Umm Ja'far Zubayda bt. Ja'far b. al-Mansur). It ran from Kufa to Mecca, 
with a branch to Medina. See the article by Saad A. al-Rashid and M. J. L. Young in ei 2 , s.v. 
Darb Zubayda. 

113 Arabic quwwad, pi. of qa'id; in modern usage generally restricted to military leaders, but 
in earlier usage more general. See Dozy, Supplement, 2:417, s.v. 

114 A version of this game of skill or military exercise, documented from the time of al- 
Mu'tadid (r. 279/892 to 289/902), involved a contestant on horseback having to get his 
lance-point through a metal ring fixed to the top of a wooden column, thereby demon¬ 
strating his skill at controlling his horse and aiming his weapon. See the article by C. 
E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. Isti'rad/'Ard. 

115 The piety of the Hashimites as close kin of the Prophet was often contrasted with the 
dissoluteness of the Umayyads (al-Ya'qubi has already mentioned music or singing girls 
in connection with the Umayyad caliphs Yazid b. Mu'awiya, Yazld b. ‘Abd al-Malik, and al- 
Walld b. Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik). Therefore, the development of a hedonistic culture at the 
‘Abbasid court was in a way unexpected. 

116 On this family of Iranian origin that produced a series of secretaries and viziers for the 
early ‘Abbasid caliphs, see the article by Kevin van Bladel in ei 3 , s.v. Barmakids. 

117 Yahya b. Khalid b. Barmak was al-Rashld’s vizier from 170/786 to 187/803. 

118 A Shi'i theologian (d. 179/795-796) associated with the imams Ja'far al-Sadiq and Musa 
1-Kazim, and later with a circle of theologians who held disputations in the presence of 
Yahya b. Khalid al-Barmaki. See the article by W. Madelung in ei 2 , s.v. Hisham b. al-Hakam. 

119 A prolific Mu'tazili theologian (d. c. 200/815) who took part in the debates organized by 
Yahya b. Khalid al-Barmaki. See the article by J. van Ess in ei 2 , s.v. Dirar b. ‘Amr. 
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Mu'ammar b. ‘Umar. 120 He also delved into books of alchemy. 121 The Barmakids 
were generous, noble, bountiful, and beneficent. Their officials and people one 
and all imitated them, so much so that the days of al-Rashid, due to the mul¬ 
titude of benefactors then living, used to be called “wedding-party days.” The 
deeds of the Barmakids are famous and renowned, but there was no one in al- 
Rashid’s entourage who was not a benefactor, either by nature or by imitation. 
Al-Rashid was the first caliph to write in the headings of letters: “And I pray 
that He will bless Muhammad, His servant and messenger—God’s blessings 
and peace be upon him.” The caliphs after him followed his example. He was 
the first caliph to wear the tall Rusafi cap. 122 He was the first caliph who wrote 
in white on the black banners, “There is no god but God, Muhammad is the 
messenger of God.” 123 

As for Umm Ja'far bt. Ja'far b. al-Mansur, she was always trying to outdo 
al-Rashid in everything, be it serious or frivolous. 124 As for the serious, there 
were the beautiful monuments that had no equal in the realms of Islam. She 
excavated the spring at ‘Ayn al-Mushash and channeled its water twelve Arab 
miles to Mecca, spending 1,700,000 dinars on it. Then she constructed cisterns, 
fountains, and places for ablutions around the Sacred Mosque. She built hostels 
and cisterns at Mina, fountains at ‘Arafat, and dug wells at Mina on the road 
from Mecca. For the upkeep of these things, she designated as charitable 
endowments ( waqf) in perpetuity estates with an annual revenue of 30,000 
dinars. She built hostels in the frontier districts and established hospitals, and 
she designated as endowments in perpetuity for the frontiers, the poor, and the 
destitute estates with a revenue of 100,000 dinars. As for the things whereby 


120 Thus in the printed text, but probably a mistake for the well-known Mu'tazill theologian 
Mu'ammar b. Abbad (d. 215/830) also associated with the court of Harun al-Rashid. See 
the article by H. Daiber in ei 2 , s.v. Mu'ammar b. ‘Abbad. 

121 Arabic al-kimcya ’ (the ultimate source of the English word “alchemy”). See the article by 
Regula Forster in ei 3 , s.v. Alchemy. 

122 Arabic al-qalansuwa al-tawlla al-rusafiyya, named for the al-Rusafa quarter of Baghdad on 
the east bank of the Tigris, a military center and the location of al-Mahdi’s great palace. 
On the qalansuwa headgear, see the article by W. Bjorkman in ei 2 , s.v. Kalansuwa. On al- 
Rusafa, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-Rusafa. 

123 The banners of the ‘Abbasids since the beginning of their revolution were black. This 
seems to imply that the banners originally had no writing on them and that the addition 
of this motto was an innovation. 

124 Parallel, often more elaborately worded, to this section on al-Rashld’s wife in al-Mas'udi, 
Muruj, 5:213 (§345o). 
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kings seek ease and pleasure, she was the first person in Islam to have utensils 
of gold and silver inlaid with jewels made. She wore such fine variegated silk 125 
that a single dress made for her cost 50,000 dinars. She was the first to employ a 
private bodyguard ( shakiriyya ) consisting of mounted servants and slave-girls, 
who would come and go on her errands, carrying her messages and letters. 126 
She was the first to have palanquins made from silver, ebony, and sandalwood, 
their top and fastenings being of gold and silver, lined with variegated silk 
(washy), sable, brocade, cloth of silk and wool ( khazz ), cloth of silk and cotton 
(. mulham ), and cloth of the sort called dablql . 127 She was the first who had 
gowns made with pearls interspersed with jewels, as well as ambergris candles. 
The people imitated Umm Ja'far in all her works. 

Then came Muhammad al-Amln. 128 He was the son of al-Rashld, and his 
mother was Umm Ja'far. He promoted eunuchs, 129 favoring them and ele¬ 
vating their estates. When Umm Ja'far saw his weakness for eunuchs, she 
obtained some slender, fair-faced slave girls, cut their hair into bangs and short 
at the temples and the back of the neck, dressed them in sleeved tunics and 
waistbands—she was the first to do this—sent them to him, and put them on 
display to the people. As a result, courtiers and ordinary folk acquired slave 
girls, cut their hair short, dressed them in sleeved tunics and waistbands, and 
called them “page girls” ( ghulamiyyat ). Muhammad’s days, until he was killed, 
were short. 

Then came al-MaTnun as Commander of the Faithful, the son of al- 
Rashld. 130 At the beginning of his caliphate, under the influence of al-Fadl 


125 Arabic washy, which can refer either to variegated silk or to cloth of gold. 

126 On such private bodyguards and militias see the article by Khalil ‘Athamina in ei 2 , s.v. 
Shakiriyya. 

127 That is, cloths of the sort for which the Egyptian town of Dabiq, near Damietta, was 
famous. The city specialized in the manufacture of fine textiles embossed with gold, as 
well as multicolored linen. See the article in by G. Wiet in ei 2 , s.v. Dabik. 

128 The sixth ‘Abbasid caliph, ruled from 193/809 to 198/813, when he was overthrown by his 
brother al-Ma’mun in a civil war. See the article by Michael Cooperson in ei 3 , s.v. al-Amln, 
Muhammad. 

129 The word for eunuchs used here is khadam, which can also mean servants. The parahel in 
al-Mas'udi refers specifically to the favor granted to Kawthar, who was almost certainly a 
eunuch. For an obscene poem implying that al-Amln had sexual relations with Kawthar, 
see al-Tabari, TaYikh, 3:804-805 (trans. M. Fishbein, The History of al-Tabari, xxxi, 58-59). 
In any case, the remainder of the paragraph leaves little doubt about what is implied. 

130 ‘Abdallah b. Harun, surnamed al-MaTnun, the seventh ‘Abbasid caliph, ruled from 196/812 
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[b. Sahl], 131 he occupied himself with astrology, emulated the ways of the 
kings of the Persians, and was fond of reading ancient books. But when he 
arrived in Iraq, he put these things aside and professed the doctrines of Jus¬ 
tice and Monotheism. 132 He associated with theologians, jurists, and literary 
men, brought them from the provinces, and granted them subsidies. There were 
many theologians in his days, and each wrote a book to defend his own doc¬ 
trine and refute his opponents. He was the most generous of men in granting 
pardon, the most able of them, the most liberal with wealth, and the most lav¬ 
ish with gifts. As for his clemency, he pardoned Ibrahim [b.] al-Mahdl, who, 
after having been his governor of Basra, cast off his allegiance, claimed the 
caliphate for himself, styled himself Commander of the Faithful, and made 
war on al-MaTnun’s supporters. 133 He pardoned al-Fadl b. al-Rabf, the person 
who had induced Muhammad [al-Amin] to remove al-MaTnun as heir appar¬ 
ent and had sent armies to fight him; al-MaTnun subsequently guaranteed his 
safety, but he became disloyal and called on the people to swear allegiance to 
Ibrahim b. al-Mahdl. 134 He pardoned Isma'Il b. Ja'far b. Sulayman, who had cast 
off his obedience and had said the most scurrilous things about him. 135 He par- 


(when he was proclaimed caliph by his supporters during the lifetime of his brother, al- 
Amin, whom he overthrew in a civil war) to 218/833. See the article by M. Rekaya in ei 2 , 
s.v. al-Ma’mun. Parallel, al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 5:214 (§3453). 

131 Al-Fadl b. Sahl, al-Ma’mun’s tutor and trusted advisor, was instrumental in his rise to 
power. When al-Ma’mun became caliph, al-Fadl became both vizier and military com¬ 
mander (hence his title Dhu l-Ri’asatayn, “the Man with Two Commands”). He continued 
to exercise authority until his assassination in 202/818. See the article by Hayrettin Yiicesoy 
in ei 3 , s.v. al-Fadl b. Sahl. 

132 Arabic al- 'adlwa l-tawhld, shorthand for the main Mu'tazilT doctrines. 

133 In 202/817, Ibrahim b. al-Mahdl was involved in an abortive revolt sparked by opposition 
to al-Ma’mun’s naming of ‘All al-Rida as his heir. The revolt was effectively quashed 
by 204/819. In fact, Ibrahim spent several years in hiding, was imprisoned after being 
discovered, and was pardoned only in 210/825-826, whereupon he returned to Baghdad 
and devoted himself to poetry and music. See the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. Ibrahim 
b. al-Mahdl. 

134 As vizier to al-Amin, al-Fadl b. al-Rabi‘ was responsible for al-Amin’s decision to deprive 
his brother al-Ma’mun of the succession rights specified in al-Rashid’s testament and 
proclaim his own son heir apparent. After al-Amin was defeated in the civil war, al-Fadl 
b. al-RabI‘ went into hiding, but emerged to support the abortive revolt of Ibrahim b. al- 
Mahdl. He was later granted pardon. See the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. al-Fadl b. 
al-RabT. 

135 Ismail b. Ja'far b. Sulayman, al-Ma’mun’s governor of Basra, refused to accept the naming 
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doned Nu'aym b. Hazim, who had kept fighting him for a number of years. 136 He 
pardoned ‘Isa b. Muhammad b. [Abl] Khalid, who had broken his oath of alle¬ 
giance time after time and had fought al-Ma’mun’s supporters and had killed 
the latter’s chief of police. 137 He pardoned the “volunteer” Sahl b. Salama, who 
wore wool, hung a copy of the Qur’an around his neck, and commanded peo¬ 
ple to depose al-Ma’mun and that no one should grant him obedience. 138 He 
pardoned the Kharijite Mahdl b. Alwan, who styled himself Commander of 
the Faithful, fought against al-Ma’mun’s supporters, and whom al-Ma’mun cap¬ 
tured without any pledge or promise of safety. 139 He pardoned the poet Di'bil, 
who had composed the most scurrilous sort of satire against him. 140 He par¬ 
doned ‘Ubayd[allah] b. al-Sari b. al-Hakam, who had taken control of Egypt 
and continued fighting for a number of years. 141 He pardoned the ‘Alid Muham- 


of ‘All al-Rida as heir apparent in 201/817 and called for the deposition of al-Ma’mun. He 
was later pardoned. See the account in al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:545. 

136 Nu'aym b. Hazim was another dignitary who refused to accept al-Ma’mun’s naming of 'All 
al-Rida. Al-Ma’mun then sent him to fight against Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi, but Nu'aym went 
over to the latter’s side. He was later pardoned. See Michael Cooperson, Classical Arabic 
Biography: The Heirs of the Prophets in the Age ofAl-Ma’mun, 193-194. 

137 On the part played by ‘Isa b. Muhammad b. Abl Khalid in the revolt of Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi 
and his later service to al-Ma’mun, see al-Ya‘qubI, Ta’rikh, 2:547-548,564. 

138 Arabic, Sahl b. Salama al-MuttawwiT. The epithet is derived from Qur’an 2:158,184: “And 
whoso volunteers good ( man tatawwa'a khayran), God is All-grateful, All-knowing.” And, 
“Yet better it is for him who volunteers good ( man tatawwa'a khayran )...” In 201/817, Sahib. 
Salama al-Ansari led a popular pietistic movement in the al-Harbiyya quarter of Baghdad 
that challenged the government’s authority. See the account in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1008- 
1012,1023-1025, 1034, 1035-1036 (trans. C. E. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxn, 
55-60, 75-78, 90, 92); also the article by Wilferd Madelung, “The Vigilante Movement of 
Sahl b. Salama al-Khurasani and the Origins of Hanbalism Reconsidered.” 

139 On the revolt of Mahdl b. ‘Alwan in 202/817-818 or 203/819, see al-Ya‘qubI, Ta’rikh, 2:548; 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1016-1017. 

140 On the poet Di'bil (a nom de plume of ‘All b. Muhammad al-Khuza'i), who lived from 
148/765 to 246/860, see the article by L. Zolondek in ei 2 , s.v. Di'bil. One of Di'bil’s satires 
of al-Ma’mun is cited at al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1155-1156 (trans. C. E. Bosworth, The History of 
al-Tabari, xxxii, 248-249). 

141 ‘Ubaydallah b. al-Sari b. al-Hakam had been commander of the guard ( sahib al-shurta) in 
Egypt since 205/820-821, but declared himself governor in 206/822, resisting al-Ma’mun’s 
attempts to replace him. In 210/825-826, al-Ma’mun sent Abdallah b. Tahir with an army 
to dislodge him. Although there was fighting, ‘Ubaydallah was treated very leniently 
afterward. See al-Ya‘qubI, Ta’rikh, 2:560-561; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1086-1087,1091,1096-1098 
(trans. C. E. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxii, 159-160,164,171-173). 
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mad b. Ja'far b. Muhammad, who had rebelled in Mecca and had styled him¬ 
self Commander of the Faithful. 142 He pardoned Zayd b. Musa b. Ja'far, who 
had rebelled at Basra and had renounced allegiance to al-MaTnun. 143 He par¬ 
doned the ‘Alid Ibrahim b. Musa b. Ja'far b. Muhammad, who had rebelled in 
Yemen and had fought against al-Juludl. 144 He pardoned all who had usurped 
authority: 145 Rabah b. Abi Ramtha, who had taken control in Diyar Rabi'a; al- 
‘Abbas b. Zufar al-Hilali, who had taken control at Qurus in the military district 
of Qinnasrin; Nasr b. Shabath 146 al-'Uqayli, who had taken control in Diyar 
Mudar, despite his having fought for a long time; ‘Uthman b. Thumama al-'Absi, 
who had rebelled against him in the Hijaz; al-Hawari b. Hittan al-Tanukhi, who 
rebelled in Hadir Tanukh; 147 and others whom it would take too long to men¬ 
tion in this book. He once said, “Pardoning has been made so attractive to me 
that I do not think I shall be rewarded for it.” 

As for his generosity and open-handedness: On a single day he ordered that 
1,500,000 dinars should be given to three individuals—500,000 dinars to each. 
Once, when money ran short in the treasury, he assembled his companions 
and said: “The money has run short, and that has harmed us and our friends. 
Go and get us a loan from the merchants in the amount of 10 million dirhams 
until the revenues come in and we repay.” But Ghassan b. ‘Abbad 148 stood up, 
recounted the favors al-MaTnun had bestowed on him, and offered 30 million 
dirhams, saying, “I have them on hand.” Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Tusi 149 
said the same, and each of his companions present at the gathering stood up 


142 This revolt, which took place in 200/815, receives a short notice in al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:540, 
544; to which one can add the longer account in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:989-994 (trans. C. 
E. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxil, 30-37). 

143 On the revolt of this ‘Alid, surnamed Zayd al-Nar (“Zayd of the Fire” due to the large 
number of houses of ‘Abbasids and their supporters he ordered to be burnt down) in 
200/815-816, see al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:500,540,546: al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:986-987 (trans. C. 
E. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxn, 26-27). 

144 On this revolt, which took place in 200/815-816, see al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:544-546; al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:987-988 (trans. C. E. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxn, 28-29). 
‘Isa b. Yazid al-Juludi was one of al-Ma’muris military commanders. 

145 The following list should be compared to al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:539-541. 

146 ms Shablb, corrected on the basis of the form found elsewhere: e.g., al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 
2:541, and al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:975 and passim. 

147 Hadir Tanukh means “the settlements of (the tribe) Tanukh”; according to al-Ya'qubi, 
Ta’rikh, 2:541 (where the name appears as Hantan), the area was near Aleppo. 

148 Subsequently governor of Khurasan and then of Sind. More about his generosity will be 
mentioned shortly by al-Ya'qubi. 

149 The general who was largely responsible for the defeat of Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi; more about 
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and offered what he had, until what they offered him amounted to 156 million 
dirhams. He accepted nothing from any of them and rewarded them well. Once 
the revenues were late. When news arrived that the land-tax revenues from 
Fars 150 had arrived, he rode out to look at it and then distributed all of it, so that 
there remained only enough to pay the army, and he commanded al-Mu‘alla b. 
Ayyub to take charge of it. 151 

Al-MaTnun’s companions, ministers, secretaries, and officials imitated 152 his 
actions, walked in his ways, and followed his path. Among them was al-Hasan 
b. Sahl. 153 He was the noblest, the most generous, and the most benevolent of 
men, the most comely of them in the face of misfortune and affliction, 154 and 
the most patient in giving everyone what he asked. Humayd b. Abd al-Hamid 
al-Tusi was generous, open-handed, and beneficent. He set aside estates with 
a yearly revenue of 100,000 dinars as charitable trusts ( waqf ) for the benefit 
of those belonging to noble families 155 and relatives of powerful people. 156 He 
would turn no one away. Ghassan b. Abbad was open-handed: on a single day 
he distributed 13 million dirhams. Whenever anyone asked him to speak to al- 
MaTnun about some need, he gave it to him from his own funds and spoke 
to al-Ma’mun. Abdallah b. Tahir was a person of great manliness, patience, 
and courtesy. 157 On a single day he commanded that three of his compan- 


his generosity will be mentioned shortly by al-Ya‘qubi. See the article in ei 2 , s.v Humayd 
b. ‘Abd al-Hamid. 

150 The major province of southeastern Iran. 

151 The incident is narrated at greater length in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 30143-1144 (trans. C. E. Bos- 
worth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxn, 234-236), where al-Mu‘alla b. Ayyub appears as the 
official in charge of distributing pay to the army. 

152 Reading with ed. Cairo, yataqayyalun, rather than ed. Beirut, yataqabbalun (accepted): 
the words differ by only one diacritical dot. 

153 The brother of the vizier al-Fadl b. Sahl, he served al-Ma’mun as secretary and governor in 
Iraq. See the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. al-Hasan b. Sahl. 

154 Arabic ajmalahum li-na’ibatinwa-jadihah. Although the sense is ambiguous, this may refer 
to al-Hasaris reaction to the assassination of his brother in 202/818, or it may simply refer 
to his readiness to relieve the misfortunes and afflictions of others. 

155 Arabic ahl al-buyutat : “originally denoted those that belong to Persian families of the 
highest nobility (Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sassaniden, 71), 
then, the nobles in general” (ei 2 , s.v.). 

156 Arabic dhawi l-aqdar. For aqdar as “powerful people,” see Dozy, Supplement, 2:321. 

157 On the career of this general, who served al-Ma’mun in Iraq, Egypt, and Khurasan, where 
he ended his days (d. 230/844) as a virtually independent ruler, see the article by C. Ed¬ 
mond Bosworth in ei 3 , s.v. Abdallah b. Tahir. 
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ions should be given 300,000 dinars—100,000 dinars apiece—and that three 
persons should be given 150,000-50,000 dinars apiece. ‘All b. Hisham was the 
most generous and manly of people; whenever he traveled, his kitchen would 
be loaded onto 700 camels. 158 Ahmad b. Yusuf, his secretary, was a person of 
great manliness. 159 The people in general were of praiseworthy character. Once, 
when the troops rioted in Baghdad and raised an uproar because their pay was 
late, Faraj al-Rukhkhaji went out to them and guaranteed them a year’s wages, 
which he paid them from his own money. 160 

Al-Ma’mun was the first caliph who wrote the words “In the Name of God, 
the Merciful, the Compassionate” in the directions or addresses of his letters. 161 
He was the first caliph who assigned an Inspection Bureau to the army. 162 
He was the first caliph who dated his letters with the name of his secretary; 
previously they had been dated only with the name of the clerk who wrote 
them ( mukarrir ). These formalities 163 remained in use. 

Then came al-Mu‘tasim, who was Muhammad b. Harun al-Rashid. 164 He 
followed the path of al-Ma’mun in religious doctrine. His dominant interests 


158 ‘All b. Hisham al-Marwazi was a prominent Khurasanian entrusted with the governorship 
of Baghdad by al-Hasan b. Sahl, and later with the governorship of al-Jibal by al-Ma’mun. 
He was executed in 217/832. See al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:998,1107-1109 (trans. C. E. Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, xxxn, 42,192-194). 

159 He was al-Ma’mun’s private secretary. See the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. Ahmad b. 
Yusuf. 

160 Faraj al-Rukhkhaji, a mawla originally from Sistan, is reported as heading an army sent by 
al-Ma’mun to Egypt (al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:556) and also served as overseer of the caliphal 
private domains. See the references cited by C. E. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxii, 

161 Arabic 'unwanat (pi. of 'unwan): the introductory portion of the letter, containing the des¬ 
ignation of the sender and the addressee, each of whom received increasingly elaborate 
honorific formulas under the ‘Abbasids. See the article by W. Bjorkman in ei 2 , s.v. Diplo- 

162 Reading with the ms and ed. Cairo, diwan al-'ard, rather than the emendation proposed 
by Millward, diwan al-fard (paymaster’s department). On this bureau, concerned with 
reviewing, inspecting, and classifying troops, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. 
Isti c rad/ c Ard. 

163 Reading with ed. Cairo, al-rusum, instead of Millward’s al-rumuz (signs, symbols). 

164 The eighth ‘Abbasid caliph, Muhammad b. Harun, whose full regnal name al-Mu‘tasim Bi 
’llah (He Who Holds Fast to God) recalls the language of Qur’an 4:146 and 22:78, ruled from 
218/833 to 227/842. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mu‘tasim Bi ’llah. 
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were horsemanship and imitating the Persians. He wore garments with narrow 
sleeves, and so the people narrowed the sleeves of their garments. He wore large 
boots and square caps; he was the first to wear such a cap, and people began 
wearing them in imitation of him. 165 They were named after him: people would 
say “a Mu'tasimi cap.” He was the first caliph who rode on uncovered saddles 166 
and used Persian utensils, and the people imitated him. In his time there was 
no one among his viziers, officials, and secretaries who was characterized by 
generosity, open-handedness, or benevolence except al-Hasan b. Sahl, despite 
his limited circumstances, 167 and Ibn Abl Du’ad; 168 the latter was a man of great 
merit and courtesy. Ibn Abl Du’ad had the greatest influence over his affairs and 
was favored by him. 

Then came Harun al-Wathiq, the son of al-Mu‘tasim. 169 His path in religion 
and in the doctrine of God’s justice was the same as that of his father, al- 
Mu'tasim, and of his uncle, al-Ma’mun. He made this clearly apparent, tested 
people for it, punished those who disagreed with him, and imprisoned those 
who showed recalcitrance in the matter. He wrote to the judges near and far 
that they should test such persons as had been previously certified as of good 
character and not accept the testimony of anyone who did not adhere to his 
doctrine. 170 This doctrine became dominant among the people and by means 


165 Arabic al-shash al-murabba'a and shashiyya murabba'a. Similar language occurs in the 
parallel in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 5:214 (§3454), where al-Mu‘tasim is said to have worn al- 
qalanis wa-l-shdshtyydt (qalansuwas , tall hats already mentioned above, and shashtyyas). 
The latter are a bit mysterious, but the word appears to refer to a style of cap. See Dozy, 
Supplement, 2:802. Millward translated “scarf” (p. 342), but this seems less likely. 

166 Arabic al-suruj al-makshufa : the meaning is unclear. One might conjecture that they were 
unpadded saddles. On al-Mu‘tasim’s love of polo, see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1326-1327 (trans. 
C. E. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxiii, 212-213). 

167 This may allude to the fact that al-Hasan b. Sahl, who has already been mentioned as 
active during the reign of al-Ma’mun, retreated from public life after the assassination of 
his brother, al-Fadl b. Sahl, and held no office under al-Mu'tasim, although he lived until 
236/850-851. See the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. al-Hasan b. Sahl. 

168 Ahmad b. Abl Du’ad began his career at the court of al-Ma’mun, and, recommended by 
the latter, was made chief qadl after al-Mu'tasim’s succession to the caliphate. As such, he 
was instrumental in enforcing adherence to the Mu'tazilT doctrines favored by al-Ma’mun 
and al-Mu'tasim. See the article by John P. Turner in ei 3 , s.v. Ahmad b. Abl Du’ad. 

169 Abu Ja'far Harun b. al-Mu'tasim, who took the regnal name of al-Wathiq Bi Tlah (He Who 
Trusts in God), was the ninth ‘Abbasid caliph. He ruled from 227/842 to 232/847. See the 
article by K. V. Zettersteen, C. E. Bosworth, and E. van Donzel in ei 2 , s.v. al-Wathik Bi ’llah. 
Parallel in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 5:214 (§ 3455). 

170 “Such persons as had been previously certified as of good character” translates a single 
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of it they sought favor with Ibn Abi Du 5 ad and the judges. During his time there 
was no one to whom entreaty was made except Ibn Abi Du’ad. Al-Wathiq was a 
heavy eater with a great capacity for food, abundant in almsgiving, and seeking 
the good of the members of his family in every land. 171 

Then came Ja'far b. al-Mu'tasim al-Mutawakkil. 172 He rescinded the doc¬ 
trines to which al-Wathiq had adhered and publicly professed the doctrine of 
the Sunna and the Community. 173 He released anyone who had been impris¬ 
oned for not affirming that the Qur'an had been created. 174 He forbade dispu¬ 
tation, and he commanded all the scholars of hadlth whom he had released 
to resume transmitting hadlth. The people therefore abandoned that doctrine; 
those who had been upholding it repudiated it, and disputation and debate 
disappeared. 175 Among the things he innovated was the building of impound¬ 
ments 176 and gated porticos, and so the people in Samarra all built in this way. 


Arabic term, al-’udul, literally, “just persons” or “persons of good morals.” Testimony could 
be accepted only from persons vouched to have good morals, but such persons also 
performed a variety of other court functions. See the article in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Adi. 

171 Arabic kathlr al-aklwasi’ al-ta’am (much of eating, capacious of food). One parallel in al- 
Mas'udi, Muruj, 5:214 (§ 3455) substitutes wasi'al-'ata’ (idiomatic for “liberal of giving”) for 
the last part of the phrase; another parallel in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 4:364 (§ 2832) is slightly 
longer: Al-Wathiq was kathlr al-aklwa l-shurb, wasi’al-ma'ruf, muta’attlfan ’ala ahl baytihi, 
mutafaqqidan li-ra'iyyatihi (much of eating and drinking, capacious/wide of beneficence, 
attached to the members of his family, seeking the good of his subjects). 

172 The tenth ‘Abbasid caliph, he was the brother of al-Wathiq and took the regnal name al- 
Mutawakkil ‘Ala ’llah (He Who Puts His Trust in God). He ruled from 232/847 until his 
assassination in 247/861. See the article by H. Kennedy in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mutawakkil ‘Ala Tlah. 

173 Arabic al-qawl bi-t-sunna wa Ijama’a: a way of referring to the emerging self-definition 
of Sunni orthodoxy, based on the Prophet’s Sunna (as transmitted through hadlth), as 
opposed to the Mu'tazill doctrines based on philosophical premises, and on the consensus 
of the community regarding Muhammad’s successors (as opposed to Shi'i doctrines about 
the necessary location of the imamate in Muhammad’s closest family members). 

174 A favorite doctrine of the Mu'tazill school, used as a litmus test during the Mihna (on 
which see the article by M. Hinds in ei 2 , s.v. Mihna). 

175 Parallel up to here in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 5:214 (§ 3456); the remainder of the paragraph has 
parallels in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 5:5-6 (§ 2873-2875). 

176 Arabic hubus (pi. of habs). The usual meaning, “prisons,” does not fit the context. Meanings 
connected with canals and other waterworks can be found in Freytag’s Lexicon Arabico- 
Latlnum and in Kazimirski’s DictionnaireArabe-Frangals. This appears to be a reference to 
the canal-building projects undertaken by al-Mutawakkil in connection with the building 
of his new administrative center a few miles north of Samarra to be called al-Ja‘fariyya; 
see al-Ya‘qubi, Buldan, 266, for a description of them. 
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He preferred wearing garments of mulham 177 over all other garments, and so 
that was his clothing and the clothing of everyone great and small in his res¬ 
idence. The price of mulham rose in his time because of its quality. His days 
were good, cheerful, and prosperous. However, he was the first caliph to dis¬ 
play frivolity and to give free rein to levity and joking in his presence, along 
with things we have omitted to mention. These things spread among the peo¬ 
ple; they became accustomed to them and followed his lead. Al-Mutawakkil 
was not someone who could be described as benevolent or generous. The per¬ 
son with the greatest influence over him and who most enjoyed his favor was 
al-Fath b. Khaqan; 178 he was a man whose beneficence was not to be expected, 
but from whom no evil needed to be feared. ‘Ubaydallah b. Yahya b. Khaqan 
was his vizier; he was a seeker of safety, possessing manly virtue ( muru’a ) with 
regard to himself, but having no beneficence toward anyone, though people 
feared no evil from him. He used to be attacked by people’s saying that he had 
no truth. Ahmad b. IsraTl 179 used to say, “We learned lying from him.” 

Then came Muhammad al-Muntasir, 180 the son of al-Mutawakkil. His days 
were not long enough for his ways to become known, other than the fact that 
he was stingy. Ahmad b. al-Khasib was his secretary and vizier; he was a man of 
little good, much evil, and intense ignorance. 181 

Then came al-Musta'In, who was Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Mu‘tasim. 182 
He was the first caliph to widen the sleeves of garments, making them three 
spans and the like. He made the qalansuwa headgear smaller and shortened 


177 Mulham cloth was “a fabric with a silk warp and a woof of some other stuff' (Y. K. Stillman 
in Ei 2 , s.v. Libas). 

178 On his career, see the article by Matthew S. Gordon in ei 3 , s.v. Fath b. Khaqan. 

179 Secretary and later vizier to al-Mutawakkil’s son al-Mu‘tazz (al-Ya‘qubI, Ta’rikh, 2:595,616, 
617). 

180 Al-Muntasir came to power by engineering his father’s assassination before the latter 
could change the succession to bypass him. He ruled for only six months in 247/861 and 
248/862, before dying of natural causes, although some reports (al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1496- 
1497) suggest that his demise was speeded by poisoning. See the article by C. E. Bosworth 
in Ei 2 , s.v. al-Muntasir. 

181 Known as Ahmad b. al-Khasib al-Jaijara’i. On his career, see the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , 
s.v. al-Djardjara’i. The noncommittal, if not downright negative assessment of al-Muntasir 
given here should be compared with the laudatory description of his character in al- 
Mas'udl, Muruj, 5:50-51 (§2992), where al-Muntasir’s excellence is contrasted with the 
“little good, much evil, and intense ignorance” of his vizier. 

182 On the reign of this caliph, who was installed by the Turkish commanders in Samarra after 
the death of al-Muntasir in 248/862 and who abdicated amidst civil war in 251/866, see the 
article by K. V. Zettersteen and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-MustaTn. 
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it. 183 No manner of acting of his in which the people followed him is known, 
nor any character traits in which people imitated him. He was distracted from 
everything else by the attempts to disobey and depose him. 

Al-Mu‘tazz, who was Abu Abdallah b. al-Mutawakkil, was the first caliph 
who rode out with gold ornaments; the caliphs used to ride out with light 
ornaments of silver on their belts, swords, saddles, and reins. 184 When al- 
Mu'tazz rode out with gold ornaments, the people followed his example. No 
particularly praiseworthy or blameworthy character traits of his are known. 

Then al-Muhtadi, who was Muhammad b. al-Wathiq, came to power. 185 
He hewed to a moderate path in religion. 186 He presided over the mazalim 
courts, signed documents in his own hand, and gave precedence to people of 
learning. 187 He used to say: “0 Banu Hashim, let me walk in the ways of ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-'Aziz, that I may be among you as he was among the Banu Umayya.” 188 
He reduced the wardrobe and furniture. People suspected that he followed his 
father in professing the doctrine that the Qur’an was created. 189 

And [then came] al-Mu‘tamid, who was Ahmad b. al-Mutawakkil. 190 Before 
he had ruled very long, he lost control of his affairs. He was fond of pleasure and 


183 The same detail is mentioned by al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 5:90 (§ 3102). 

184 On the reign of al-Mu c tazz, raised to power in 252/866 and deposed in 255/869, see the 
article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mu'tazz Bi Tlah. The detail on his use of gold 
ornaments is similarly mentioned in al-Mas c udi, Muruj, 5:90 (§ 3102). 

185 Or, “was brought to power”—the Arabic verb can be read as active or passive. He ruled 
from 255/869 until his murder in 256/870. See the article by K. V. Zettersteen and C. 
E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. al-Muhtadi. 

186 The ms reading (wa-dhahaba ila l-qadd’jt 1-d.ln) “he inclined to judgment in religion” 
makes little sense. The parallel in al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, 5:98 (§ 3130) reads ( dhahaba ft amrihi 
ila l-qasd wa-l-din) “he inclined in his affairs toward frugality and religion.” Al-Mas‘udi 
follows with a list of ostentatious practices that he abolished. One can explain al-qada’ 
as a miscopying of al-qasd. The translation assumes that al-Ya‘qubi originally wrote wa- 
dhahaba ila l-qasdft l-din. 

187 The mazalim courts were special courts in which petitions and complaints were heard. Al- 
Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:617, also mentions this detail; similarly al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 5:92 (§ 3111). 

188 That is, just as ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz was remembered as having been the most pious of 
the Umayyad caliphs, so al-Muhtadi wished to be remembered among the ‘Abbasids (here 
referred to as the Banu Hashim). Al-Mas‘udl, Muruj, 5:92 (§3111) also cites these words. 

189 That is, that he followed his father al-Wathiq in supporting the Mu'tazill school of theology 
that had been repudiated by al-Mutawakkil. Al-Mas‘udl, Muruj, 5:99-101 (§3132-3138), 
relates an anecdote that would substantiate this claim. 

190 Al-Mu‘tamid ruled nominally from 256/870 to 279/892, but, as al-Ya'qubi notes, he soon 
Tost control of his affairs” and was a mere figurehead, while real power lay in the hands 
of others. See the article by H. Kennedy in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mu‘tamid ‘Ala Tlah. 
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devoted himself to enjoyments. His brother Abu Ahmad took charge of affairs, 
eventually depriving him of power and imprisoning him. He was the first caliph 
who was subdued, confined, and deprived of power. 191 

Then came al-Mu‘tadid, who was Ahmad b. Abl Ahmad b. al-Mutawakkil. He 
was an astute, resolute man. 192 


191 Parallel in al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 5319 (§ 3193). The brother, Abu Ahmad, took the title of al- 
Muwaffaq. 

192 Al-Mu c tadid ruled from 279/892 until his death in 289/902. He was in fact the son of 
the brother, Abu Ahmad, who had usurped al-Mu‘tamid’s authority. Contrast this laconic 
description of him as “astute and resolute” with the account of his love of cruelty in al- 
Mas'udl, Muruj 5:138 (§ 3245). See the article by H. Kennedy in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mu c tadid Bi ilah. 
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In the Name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful: Lord, Assist [Us]! 

Praise be to God, Who opened His Book (the Qur'an) with (the word) praise 
(hamd), and Who made praise to be a recompense for His blessings, accepting 
the invocations of the people for whom He has affection. He is the Creator of 
the highest heavens and the lowest lands and all that is between them, as well 
as what is beneath the ground; 1 Who had knowledge of what He created before 
it existed, 2 and Who designed whatever He brought forth without a pattern 
external to Himself. He has comprehended each thing in His knowledge, and 
counted it by number. 3 To Him belong dominion and sovereignty and majesty, 
and He has power over everything. May God bless Muhammad the Prophet and 
his family. 


Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub 4 said: When I was in the prime of youth, possessed of an 
adventurous spirit and a sharp mind, I took an interest in reports about coun¬ 
tries and about the distance from one country to another; for I had traveled 
since childhood, and my travels had continued uninterruptedly and had taken 
me to distant places. So whenever I met someone from those countries, I asked 
him about his homeland and its major city; 5 if he told me about the place of his 
home and where he resided, I questioned him about that country concerning 
... his birth 6 ... what its crops and who its inhabitants were, whether Arabs or 
non-Arabs ... what its people drank. I even asked about their clothing ... their 
religions and beliefs, and who held power [and leadership] there 7 ... how dis¬ 
tant that country was and what countries were near it and... for riding camels. 
Then I verified everything he told me with someone I could trust, seeking assis¬ 
tance by questioning men of one nationality after another until I had asked an 
enormous number of people during the pilgrimage season and at other times, 


1 Cf. Qur’an, 20:6 (and passim). 

2 Cf. Qur’an, 6734. 

3 Cf. Qur’an, 19:94; 72:28. 

4 That is, al-Ya c qubi, the author of the work. 

5 Arabic misr, which can mean either “major city” or “province.” It has been translated variously 
here, according to the meaning that best matches the sense in English. See also below, note 10. 

6 Thus in the text: lidatihi {[bi]ladatihtt). The text is defective in several places in this section. 

7 The text and its exact meaning are not clear here. The editor, de Goeje, suggests al-ghalibina 
'alayhi wa l-mutara”isina fihi, which parallels the phraseology used later in this section. 
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from both eastern and western lands. I wrote down their reports and related 
their stories, and I recounted which of the caliphs and commanders had con¬ 
quered each country and had garrisoned each province, and the amount of its 
land tax and what is collected on its revenue and property. 11 continued writ¬ 
ing down these reports and composing this book over a long period of time. I 
attached each report to its proper country, and everything I heard from trust¬ 
worthy inhabitants of the major cities to what I already knew. I realized that 
no creature could encompass the entirety of it and that no human being could 
reach the end of it. But even a religious law need not be learned completely, 
neither is a religion made perfect only by full comprehension. Scholars of the 
science of religious jurisprudence sometimes say, 8 “A Summary of the Book of 
Such and Such a Jurist”; similarly, authors who compose literary works, such 
as books of lexicography, grammar, the Prophet’s military campaigns, histor¬ 
ical reports, or biographies, sometimes say, “A Summary of Such and Such a 
Book.” Thus we have composed this book as a summary of information about 
the countries; therefore, if someone finds any information about a country we 
have mentioned not included in our book, this is because we have not intended 
to include everything. The philosopher 9 once said, “My quest for knowledge is 
not a desire to cover every detail, however remote, nor to command every last 
point, but rather to know what it would be wrong to ignore and what no intel¬ 
ligent person would contest.” Thus I have reported the names of the provinces, 
military districts, and rural districts; what is to be found in each province in the 
way of cities, regions, and counties; 10 who inhabits it, who holds power there, 
and who has assumed authority there among the Arab tribes and non-Arab 
nationalities; the distances from country to country and province to province; 
which of the leaders of the armies of Islam conquered it and the date of that 


8 That is, they sometimes title a book. 

9 Arabic al-hakim (the sage). The quotation, with some variants, is attributed to Aristotle 
by Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, 'Uyuri al-anba’jttabaqat al-atibba\ s. v. Aristutalis; it also appears in 
al-Ya c qubi, Ta'rlkh, 2:3. 

10 Arabic administrative terminology is not always clear and could be translated in vari¬ 
ous ways. In this sentence and elsewhere, al-Ya c qubI seems to have his own specialized 
vocabulary in this regard; the following English equivalents are used as consistently as 
possible in the translation: “province” or “major city” for misr (pi. amsar)] “military dis¬ 
trict” for jund (pi. ajnad)-, “rural district” for kura (pi. kuwar)-, “region” for iqlim (pi. aqallm)-, 
“county” for tassuj (pi. tasaslj). Also, terms for administrative units varied from one part 
of the Islamic world to another in response to the different terminology that the Muslims 
inherited from earlier empires. Jund, for example, was used only for the military districts 
of Syria-Palestine; tassuj only for administrative divisions in Iraq. 
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according to year and time; the amount of its land tax ( kharaj ); its lowlands 
and mountains; its terrain and its waterways; how hot or cold its climate is; and 
its water for irrigation and drinking. 


Baghdad 11 



I have begun with Iraq because it is the center of the world, the navel of the 
earth; and I report about Baghdad because it is the center of Iraq and the 
greatest city, one which has no peer in the east or the west of the earth in 
size, importance, prosperity, abundance of waters, and salubrious climate, and 
because it is inhabited by all varieties of mankind and urban and rural folk who 
234 have immigrated to it from all countries | near and far. People from the remotest 


Al-Ya c qubi’s description of the Abbasid capital and its relation to various parallel texts 
have been studied in detail in Guy Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate, and 
Jacob Lassner, The Topography of Baghdad in the Early Middle Ages. 
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parts of the world have preferred it to their homelands; people from every 
country have residential quarters there and places for trade and for business. 
What can be found together in no other city in the world comes together there. 
The two great rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, flow along its borders, so 
that goods and provisions come to it by land and by water with such ease that 
every object of trade which can be exported from the east or the west, whether 
from Islamic or non-Islamic lands, makes its way there. So many goods are 
imported to it from India, Sind, China, Tibet, the country of the Turks, Daylam, 
the country of the Khazars, Ethiopia, and other countries that there may be 
more of a commodity there than in the country from which it was exported. 
Indeed, so much can be found and obtained there that it is as if earth’s bounties 
had been conveyed there, the world’s riches amassed there, and the blessings 
of the universe perfected there. 

Moreover, Baghdad is the city of the Banu Hashim 12 —their capital and the 
seat of their power—where no one had preceded them and no kings other than 
they had resided. In fact, my ancestors were residents there, and one of them 
was its governor. 13 Its name is famous, and its reputation is renowned. It is the 
center of the world because, according to what the geographers 14 universally 
say and what has been included about it in the books of the ancient scholars, 
it is in the fourth clime, which is the central clime, where the weather balances 
out over the times and seasons. 15 Thus it is extremely hot at the height of 
summer and extremely cold in winter, but it is moderate during the seasons 
of autumn and spring. In the transition from autumn to winter, the change in 
temperature is not abrupt, and neither is the change during the transition from 
spring to summer. Each season moves in this way from one kind of weather to 


12 That is, the Abbasids, so called because they traced their ancestry to the Prophet’s uncle, 
al-Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim. 

13 This statement suggests that it should be possible to identify which of al-Ya'qubl’s ances¬ 
tors were among these early residents ( al-qd’imlna biha) of Baghdad and in charge of the 
city ( tawalla amraha)-, however, no such individuals can be definitely identified. It is pos¬ 
sible that Wadih, mawla of the caliph al-Mansur, mentioned below in the Geography by 
al-Ya c qubr (ed. Leiden, 247) as one of the supervisors in the construction of Baghdad, was 
his ancestor (see pp. 18-21 of the Introduction to this volume). 

14 Arabic hussab: literally, “calculators” (of latitude). 

15 Al-Ya c qubr is alluding to the classical theory that divided the world by latitude into seven 
climes ( iqlim ), the fourth being the one where the features of the other six are in equi¬ 
librium. On the concept and its use by Muslim geographers and astronomers, see Andre 
Miquel, Lageographie humaine du monde musulman. 
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another, from one time to another. The weather thus becomes balanced, the 
soil is good, the water is sweet, the trees thrive, the fruits are excellent, the seed- 
235 crops flourish, the excellent things (of the earth) are plentiful, | and tapped 
(water) 16 is near its source. Because of the equitable climate, the fertility of the 
soil, and the sweetness of the water, the character of the people is good. Their 
faces shine and their minds are opened, so that they surpass all other people in 
learning, understanding, refinement, perception, common sense, commerce, 
crafts, and business. They are clever in every subject of discussion, competent 
in every occupation, skillful at every craft. No scholar is more learned than their 
scholars; and no one is more versed in hadlth than their traditionists, better at 
disputation than their theologians, more knowledgeable of Arabic than their 
grammarians, more correct than their Qur’an reciters, more adroit than their 
physicians, more skillful than their singers, more talented than their artisans, 
better calligraphers than their scribes, clearer than their logicians, more pious 
than their worshippers, more godfearing than their ascetics, more learned in 
jurisprudence than their judges, more eloquent than their preachers, more 
artful than their poets—or more roguish than their profligates! 


Baghdad was not a city in ancient times—I mean in the days of the Kisras 17 and 
the Persians—it was only a village in the rural district of Baduraya. 18 The capital 
which the rulers preferred from among the cities of Iraq was al-Mada’in, 19 
which is about seven farsakhs 20 from Baghdad and is where the palace (iwari) of 
Kisra Anushirwan is located. There was nothing in Baghdad at that time except 
a monastery at the place where the Sarat canal flows into the Tigris—the place 


16 Arabic mustanbat. According to Lane, 8:2759, this signifies “water that comes forth from a 
well when it is first dug”; al-Ya'qubi may mean that wells do not have to be dug deep nor 
water carried far from its source. 

17 Arabic al-Akdsira, pi. of Kisra. This was originally the proper name of one Persian king 
(Khusraw), but became the generic Arabic term for the rulers of Sasanian Iran. 

18 An agricultural area southwest of Baghdad which provided much of the city’s food supply. 
See the article by M. Streck in ei 2 , s.v. Baduraya; and Peter Christensen, The Decline of 
Iranshahr, 96,102. 

19 Ctesiphon. 

20 The farsakh (Persian farsang) was a unit of distance. Originally it was the distance that 
could be covered on foot in a mile; later it was fixed at 3 Arab miles (mil), equivalent to 
5.985km (3.719 English miles); see the article by W. Hinz, in ei 2 , s.v. Farsakh, and idem., 
Islamische Masse und Gewichte, 62-63. 
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is called Qarn al-Sarat. 21 It is the monastery which is named the Old Monastery 
( al-Dayr al-’Atlq) and is still standing in the same place today; the Catholicos, 
leader of the Nestorian Christians, resides there. 

There was also no Baghdad in the days of the Arabs when Islam came, for 
the Arabs founded Basra and Kufa. Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas al-Zuhri founded Kufa 
in the year r7, 22 while he was governor ( ’amil) for ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. ‘Utba 
b. Ghazwan al-Mazinl, of the tribe of Mazin Qays, founded Basra in the year 
r7, while he was governor for ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. The Arabs staked out their 
lots in these two cities, although all their notables, dignitaries, and prosperous 
merchants have now moved to Baghdad. 

The Umayyads did not reside in Iraq, because they were resident in Syria. 
Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan was governor of Syria for twenty years | under ‘Umar b. 236 
al-Khattab and ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan. He and his family with him took up residence 
in the city of Damascus. When he came to power and assumed sovereignty, 
he established his residence and his court in Damascus, where his power and 
supporters and partisans were. The Umayyad kings after Mu'awiya resided 
there because they had been brought up there, were acquainted with no other 
places, and only its people were favorably disposed to them. 

When the caliphate passed to the clan of the uncle of the Prophet—God’s 
blessing be upon him and his family—among the descendants of al-‘Abbas b. 

‘Abd al-Muttalib, they recognized, thanks to the excellence of their discretion, 
the soundness of their intelligence, and the perfection of their judgment, the 
merit of Iraq: its grandeur, its spaciousness, and its centrality in the world. 

It is not like Syria with its pestilential climate, cramped towns, barren soil, 
continuous epidemics of plague, and uncouth people. Neither is it like Egypt 
with its tainted air and frequent outbreaks of pestilence, owing to its location 
between a damp and putrid river full of vile vapors that give rise to maladies 
and spoil food, and arid, barren mountains where, owing to their dryness, 
salinity, and sterility, nothing green can grow and no spring of water can gush 
up. Nor is it like Ifriqiya, distant from the peninsula of Islam and from the sacred 
House of God, 23 with coarse, often hostile, people; nor like Armenia, remote, 
bitterly cold, infertile, and surrounded by enemies; nor like the harsh, tough, 
icy, rural districts of al-Jabal, 24 home of the hard-hearted Kurds; nor like the 


21 The Sarat canal branched off the ‘Isa canal west of Baghdad near the town of al-Muhawwal 
and ran east and south to the Tigris just below the Basra Gate; see Le Strange, Lands, 66- 
67. 

22 17A.H. = January 23,638 -January 12,639. 

23 That is, the Arabian Peninsula and the Ka'ba in Mecca. 

24 Al-Jabal (the Mountain; often in the plural, al-Jibal, the Mountains), was the province 
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land of Khurasan far to the east, surrounded on all sides by rabid enemies and 
battle-hungry warriors; nor like the Hijaz, which is so lacking in the things one 
needs and so limited in means of livelihood that its people must get sustenance 
from elsewhere, as God—may He be glorified and exalted—has informed us in 
His Book in the words of Abraham His friend—peace be upon him: “Our Lord, 
I have made some of my seed to dwell in a valley where is no sown land.” 25 | 
And it is not like Tibet, which has such wretched climate and food that the 
complexion of its people has become altered, their bodies shriveled, and their 
hair frizzed. 

Realizing that Iraq is the most excellent of countries, the ‘Abbasids chose to 
establish their residence there. The Commander of the Faithful Abu 1 -Abbas, 
who was ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Abdallah b. al-'Abbas b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, 26 resided at Kufa at first; then he moved to al-Anbar and built a city 
on the banks of the Euphrates and named it al-Hashimiyya. 27 Abu l-‘Abbas— 
may God be pleased with him—died before the city was completed. 

When Abu Ja'far al-Mansur (who was also named Abdallah b. Muhammad 
b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib) became caliph, he built a city 
between Kufa and al-Hira that he named al-Hashimiyya. He stayed there for a 
time, until he decided to dispatch his son Muhammad al-Mahdl to fight the 
Slavs in the year 140. 28 Then he went to Baghdad and stopped there and asked, 
“What is the name of this place?” Told that it was Baghdad, he said: “By God, this 
is the city that my father Muhammad b. ‘All foretold to me that I would build 
and that would be where I and my descendants after me would reside. The kings 
in the time of the Jahiliyya and Islam neglected it, so that God’s plan and decree 
could be implemented by me, the reports be proven correct, and the signs and 
prophecies be made clear. In any case, it is an island between the Tigris and the 


stretching from the mountains that rise from the northeast of Iraq across northern Iran 
to Rayy on the east and Isfahan on the southeast. See the article by L. Lockhart in ei 2 , s.v. 
Djibal; Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 185 ff. 

25 Qur’an, 14:37. 

26 Usually known as al-Saffah; he was proclaimed caliph in Kufa on 12 Rabr n 132 (Novem¬ 
ber 28,749). 

27 In honor of Hashim, the father of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, the common ancestor of the ‘Abbasids 
and the Prophet Muhammad. 

28 140 a. h. = May 25,757 - May 14, 758. This bears no resemblance to other Arabic accounts 
of the founding of Baghdad (e.g., al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:271-272), which attribute al-Mansur’s 
desire to move to a new capital to the revolt of the Rawandiyya in al-Hashimiyya. There is 
also no corroboration of any raid by al-Mahdl against “the Slavs” in this year. 
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Euphrates, the Tigris to its east and the Euphrates to its west, a thoroughfare for 
the world. Everything that conies on the Tigris from Wasit, Basra, al-Ubulla, al- 
Ahwaz, Fars, Oman, al-Yamama, al-Bahrayn, and places adjacent to them can 
come upstream to Baghdad and anchor there; similarly, whatever comes from 
Mosul, Diyar RabTa, Azerbaijan, and Armenia and is carried on boats on the 
Tigris, or whatever comes from Diyar Mudar, al-Raqqa, Syria, the districts on 
the (Byzantine) frontier, Egypt, and the Maghrib and is carried on boats in the 
Euphrates can be unloaded and stored here. It will be an emporium | for the 238 
people of al-Jabal, Isfahan, and the districts of Khurasan. Praise be to God who 
has reserved it for me and caused all those who preceded me to neglect it. By 
God, I will build it and dwell there to the end of my life, as will my descendants 
after me. It shall be the most prosperous city on earth. Then I will build four 
cities after it, and none of them shall ever be laid waste.” He did build them: 
he built al-Rafiqa, although he did not give it its name, and he built Malatya, 
al-Massisa, and al-Mansura in Sind. 29 


Then he directed that engineers and experts in construction, surveying, and 
the division of plots be assembled, until he had laid out his city, known as the 
City of Abu Ja'far. He assembled architects, workmen, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and excavators, and when enough of them had gathered, he assigned them 
wages and provisions. He wrote to every country to send whoever was there 
who understood anything about construction, and 100,000 skilled workers and 
craftsmen of various kinds came. A number of authorities have reported that 
Abu Ja'far al-Mansur did not commence construction until he had 100,000 
skilled workers and laborers. He marked out the city in the month of RabT 
1141. 30 He made it a round city, and apart from it no other round city is known 


29 The most likely interpretation of this sentence is that al-Rafiqa had been conceived (but 
not actually built) by al-Saffah, who gave it its name. Al-Ya c qubl himself says elsewhere 
( Ta’rikh, 2:430,445) that al-Rafiqa, a suburb of al-Raqqa, was founded by Abu 1-Abbas al- 
Saffah, but al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:276 attributes it to al-Mansur. Cf. Wiet, Ya'kubl: Les Pays, 
10, n. 4. In any case, it is fanciful to say that al-Mansur founded these cities. Al-Mansura, 
because of its name, was often misidentified as one of his constructions (see the article 
by Y. Friedmann in si 2 , s.v. al-Mansura). He did carry out some reconstruction at Malatya 
(Melitene) and al-Massisa (Mopsuestia) as part of his program to fortify the frontier with 
Byzantium; see Guy Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 120,131. 

30 July 12 - August u, 758. This can only refer to a preliminary layout of the site; by most 
accounts construction did not begin until 145/762; see the next note. 
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in all the regions of the world. The foundations of the city were laid at a time 
chosen by the astronomers Nawbakht and Masha’allah b. Sariya. 31 

Before the foundations were laid, great bricks were made. Each complete 
square brick was one dhira ’ 32 by one dhira’ and weighed two hundred rat/s; 33 
the half-bricks were one dhira’ long and half a dhira’ wide and weighed one 
hundred ratls. Wells were dug for water, and the canal was made which comes 
from the Karkhaya canal, which is the canal which comes from the Euphrates. 
The canal was completed and made to run into the city to provide water for 
drinking, brick-making, and moistening clay. 

He gave the city four gates: one he named Bab al-Kufa, one he named Bab 
al-Basra, one he named Bab Khurasan, and one he named Bab al-Sham. Each 
gate was distant from the next by five thousand dhira’ s, calculated according 
to the “black dhira V’ 34 as measured from the outer bank of the moat. Each gate 
had a large, splendid, double door made of iron, neither half of which could be 
239 closed | or opened except by a group of men. A horseman carrying a banner or a 
lancer bearing a long lance could enter without lowering the banner or tipping 
the lance. The enclosure wall was made of great bricks, the like of which had 
never been seen before, of the size we have described, and of clay. He made the 
width of the base of the enclosure wall 90 black dhira’ s, decreasing as the wall 


31 Nawbakht (a Persian name meaning “New Fortune”) was the first of a famous family of 
astrologers and theologians in the early Abbasid period; Nawbakht supposedly gained 
great influence with the future caliph al-Mansur by predicting his rise to power. See the 
article by L. Massignon in El 2 , s.v. Nawbakht. Masha’allah b. Sariya (or Athari) al-Basri, 
probably of Persian Jewish ancestry, was a celebrated astronomer and author of scientific 
treatises. See the article by J. Samso in ei 2 , s.v. Masha 1 Allah b. Athari or b. Sariya. The 
text of the horoscope as recorded by al-Biruni, al-Athar al-baqfya, 270-271, yields the 
date 3 Jumada 1145/30 July 762 for the foundation of the city. Two other astrologers not 
mentioned here, ‘Umar al-Tabari and Muhammad al-Fazari, also participated in casting 
the horoscope; al-Ya‘qubI mentions them below (ed. Leiden, 241). 

3 2 The dhira' (cubit or ell) in the Abbasid period could be measured in several different ways, 

ranging from a “legal” cubit of approximately 54cm to a “great” cubit of 66 cm or more; see 
W. Flinz, Islamische Masse und Gewichte, 54-64. 

33 The rati was a unit of weight that varied according to the commodity being measured. The 
official rati of Baghdad has been estimated as equivalent to approximately 401.7 g. See the 
article by W. Flinz in ei 2 , s.v. Makayil. 

34 The length of the “black” cubit has been estimated at 54.04 cm (see the article by W. Flinz 
in ei 2 , s.v. Dhira'); Le Strange, Baghdad, 18, calculated 5000 black cubits to be equivalent 
to 2,500 yards (2,285m); Wiet, 12 n. 7 suggests 2,466m (at .49326m per cubit). 
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rose to measure 25 dhira ’s at the top. 35 Its height was 60 dhira’s, including the 
battlements. Around the wall was a large, strong rampart ( fasll ). Between the 
(face of the) enclosure wall and the (face of the) rampart was a space of 100 
black dhira' s. The rampart had great towers and round battlements. Beyond 
the rampart and surrounding it was a high embankment, perfectly constructed 
and sturdy, made of baked bricks and quicklime ( sdruj ). The moat next to the 
embankment was filled with water from a channel which branched off the 
Karkhaya canal. Beyond the moat were the grand avenues. 

He gave the four gates of the city great vestibules, each of them vaulted 
( azaj ), 80 dhira’s long, and having a ceiling of baked brick and gypsum (jiss), 
so that when he entered one of the vestibules from the rampart, he reached 
a courtyard ( rahba) paved with stone, and then (another) vestibule on the 
great enclosure wall, which had large, splendid, double doors made of iron, 
neither half of which could be opened or closed except by a group of men. 

All four gates were like that. After entering one of the vestibules on the great 
enclosure wall, he passed through a courtyard to an arcade ( taqat) with a ceiling 
of baked brick and gypsum in which were Greek skylights, through which 
sunlight could penetrate but rain could not. The residences of the pages 36 
were there. Each of the four gates had an arcade, and each of the city gates 
on the great enclosure wall had a large, domed room with a gilded ceiling, 
around which were reception rooms and benches where one could sit and 
look out on everything that went on. One ascended to these domed rooms via 
arched (stairways), some of which were constructed with gypsum and baked 
brick and some with large mud bricks. The arches were built with some higher 
than others, and the interiors of these were for the horseguards ( rabita ) and 
bodyguards. On the exterior, | a ramp accessible to riding animals went up 240 
to the domes over the gates; there were gates on the ramp which could be 
locked. Upon exiting from the arcade, one reached a courtyard and then a 
large vaulted vestibule made of baked brick and plaster with an iron double 
door; 37 one went out via the door to the grand courtyard. All four arcades 
were constructed according to the same plan. In the middle of the courtyard 


35 Cf. al-Ya c qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:449. 

36 Arabic ghilmdn (pi. of ghulam) has the basic meaning of “young man, youth, or boy,” but 
can also mean “slave.” Its precise meaning in this context is ambiguous. See the article by 
D. Sourdel in El 2 , s.v. Ghulam. 

37 According to Lassner, Topography, 292 n. 25, this should be translated as “two doors” (in 
contrast to the double door of the main portal), but the context seems to justify using 
“double door” in this case also. 
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was the palace—its gate was named the Golden Gate—and next to the palace 
was the congregational mosque. There were no other buildings or houses or 
residences around the palace for anyone, except a structure on the side of 
Bab al-Sham for the bodyguard and a large gallery on columns constructed 
of baked brick and gypsum; the chief of the security forces used to be sta¬ 
tioned in one and the head of the bodyguard in the other—today it is used 
for performing the prayer. Arranged around the perimeter of the courtyard 
were the residences of al-Mansur’s young children and the household slaves 
in attendance, the treasury, the armory, the chancery, the finance ministry, the 
ministry of the privy seal, the ministry of the army, the ministry of supplies, 
the ministry of court servants, the public kitchen, and the ministry of stipends 
(nafaqat). 

From one arcade to another there were streets and lanes 38 known by the 
names of (the caliph’s) military officers and clients or the residents of each 
street. Between Bab al-Basra and Bab al-Kufa were Police Street (Sikkat al- 
Shurat); al-Haytham Street; Dungeon Street (Sikkat al-Mutbaq), on which lay 
the large prison named the Mutbaq, solidly built with sturdy walls; Women’s 
Street (Sikkat al-Nisa’); Saijis Street; al-Husayn Street; Atiyya Street, Mujashi' 
Street; al-Abbas Street; Ghazwan Street; Abu Hanifa Street; and Narrow Street 
(al-Sikka al-Dayyiqa). 

Between Bab al-Basra and Bab Khurasan were Guardsmen Street (Sikkat al- 
Haras), al-Nu‘aymiyya Street, Sulayman Street, al-Rabi‘ Street, Muhalhil Street, 
Shaykh b. ‘Amira Street, al-Marwarrudhiyya Street, Wadih Street, Watercarriers 
Street (Sikkat al-Saqqa’in), Ibn Burayha b. ‘Isa b. al-Mansur Street, Abu Ahmad 
Street, | and Narrow Lane (al-Darb al-Dayyiq). 

Between Bab al-Kufa and Bab al-Sham were al-Akki Street, Abu Qurra Street, 
Abduya Street, al-Samayda‘ Street, al-Ala’ Street, Naff Street, Aslam Street, and 
Manara Street. 

From Bab al-Sham to Bab Khurasan were Muezzins’ Street (Sikkat al- 
Mu’adhdhinin), Darim Street, Isra’il Street, a street now known as al-Qawariri 
(I have forgotten for whom it was named), al-Hakam b. Yusuf Street, Sama'a 
Street, Sa'id the Client of Abu Ja'far Street, a street known today as al-Ziyadi (I 
have forgotten for whom it was named), and Ghazwan Street. 


38 Arabic al-sikak wa l-durub: Here, sikka (a relatively wide, straight path) will be translated 

as “street”; darb (usually a relatively narrow and irregular path running through an urban 
quarter, often with a gate at each end) will be translated as either “lane” or “neighborhood,” 
depending on the context. Both will be distinguished from the shari' (a major road or 
avenue). 
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These streets between one arcade and another were inside the city and 
within the enclosure wall. On each of these streets resided the (caliph’s) high- 
ranking military officers who were trustworthy enough to reside with him, his 
high-ranking clients, and those people whom he needed to handle important 
matters. There were stout gates at both ends of every street. None of the streets 
connected with the wall of the courtyard where the caliphal palace was located; 
the wall was around the courtyard and the streets were concentric to it. 

The men who laid out the city were ‘Abdallah b. Muhriz, al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, 39 
‘Imran b. al-Waddah, and Shihab b. Kathir, in concert with Nawbakht, Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad al-Fazari, 40 and al-Tabari, 41 the astronomers who made com¬ 
putations. 42 (Al-Mansur) divided the areas outside the wall into four quarters 
and put one of the engineers in charge of each of the quarters. He assigned 
the head of each quarter a certain amount of land to be distributed among the 
holders of estates, as well as an amount of land to construct markets for each 
suburb. 

He entrusted all the quarter from Bab al-Kufa to Bab al-Basra and Bab al- 
Muhawwal and Karkh and what adjoined them to al-Musayyab b. Zuhayr, al- 
RabT the (caliph’s) client, and ‘Imran b. al-Waddah the engineer. He entrusted 
the quarter from Bab al-Kufa to Bab al-Sham and the avenue on the road to 
al-Anbar as far as the suburb | of Harb b. Abdallah to Sulayman b. Mujalid, 242 
Wadih the (caliph’s) client, and Abdallah b. Muhriz the engineer. He entrusted 
the quarter from Bab al-Sham to the suburb of Harb and its environs and the 
avenue of Bab al-Sham and what was adjacent to it as far as the furthest bridge 
over the Tigris to Harb b. Abdallah, Ghazwan the (caliph’s) client, and al-Hajjaj 
b. Yusuf 43 the engineer. He entrusted from Bab Khurasan to the Tigris bridge, 


39 According to Wiet, 17, n. 3, this is a copyist’s error and should be read Artat rather than 
Yusuf (cf. al-Tabari, 3:276). However, the text consistently gives the name as Yusuf. 

40 Sic. Wiet, 17, n. 4, apud Nallino, suggests reading Ibrahim b. Habib, but the astrologer in 
question was most likely his son, Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Habib al-Fazari. See David 
Pingree, “The Fragments of the Works of al-Fazari,” jnes 29 (1970), 103-123. 

41 Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. Farrukhan al-Tabari, a protege of the Barmakids and translator of 
works from Pahlavi into Arabic. See Ullmann, Natur- and Geheimwissenschaften, 506-507; 
David Pingree, “‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhan al-Tabari,” in Dictionary of Scientific Biography, 
xiii, 538-539; idem, “The Liber Universus of ‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhan al-Tabari "Journalfor 
the History of Arab Science 1 (1977), 8-12. 

42 Arabic al-munajjimlnashab al-hisab, literally “astronomers/astrologers masters of compu¬ 
tation”—both astronomers and astrologers were referred to as munajjim. 

43 See note 39 above. 
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stretching along the avenue by the Tigris to Baghayyin and Bab Qutrubbul, 44 
to Hisham b. ‘Amr al-Taghlibi, ‘Umara b. Hamza, and Shihab b. Kathir the 
engineer. 

He assigned the superintendent of each quarter what should go to each 
dignitary and his comrades and what to allot for stores and markets in each 
suburb. He ordered them to make the stores spacious, so that there should be 
in each suburb a general market uniting the various trades; to make in each 
suburb streets and lanes (both thoroughfares and cul-de-sacs) in proportion to 
the number of its houses; and to name each alley after an official residing in it, 
a prominent man who resided there, or the nationality of the people who lived 
there. He specified to them that they should make the width of the avenues 
50 black dhira’s and the alleys 16 dhira’s. In every suburb, market, and alley, 
they were to build enough mosques and baths for the people in each district 
or neighborhood. He ordered them all to take from the estates of the military 
generals and officers a specified amount of land for merchants to build on and 
reside and for tradesmen and visitors. 

The first of his relatives to whom he granted an estate outside the city 
was ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. All b. Abdallah b. al-Abbas; 
it was opposite Bab al-Kufa, on the lower Sarat (canal), which comes from 
the Euphrates. His suburb became known as Abd al-Wahhab’s Little Market 
(Suwayqat Abd al-Wahhab). His palace there has now fallen into ruin, and I 
have heard that the Little Market has also fallen into ruin. 

He granted as an estate to al-Abbas b. Muhammad b. All b. Abdallah b. al- 
Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib | the island between the two Sarat (canals). Al-Abbas 
made it into a plantation and farm, the famous and well-known al-Abbasiyya, 
which yields harvests all year round, both summer and winter. After making 
the island into a plantation, al-Abbas obtained another estate for himself on 
the east bank. The two branches of the Sarat join at the end of al-Abbasiyya. 
The great mill known as the Patrician’s Mill (Raha l-Batrlq) was there; it had 
100 millstones and yielded income of 100 million dirhams a year. A dignitary 
(bitrlq, patrikios) who had come to (al-Mansur) from the Byzantine emperor 
designed it, and it was named for him. 

He granted an estate to the Sharawls, who were clients of Muhammad b. All 
b. Abdallah b. al-Abbas, this side of Abd al-Wahhab’s Little Market, adjacent to 
Bab al-Kufa. They were its gatekeepers, and their chief was Hasan al-Sharawi. 


Le Strange, Wiet, and others vocalize this name as Qatrabbul; however, Ibn al-Athir, Lubab, 
3:45, explicitly gives it as Qutrubbul. 
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He granted an estate to al-Muhajir b. ‘Amr, head of the ministry of charities 
(cLiwan al-sadaqat), in the square which faced Bab al-Kufa, where the ministry 
of charities was located. Opposite it was the estate of Yasin, chief of the courier 
service ( al-naja’ib) and the couriers’ hostel. Outside the couriers’ hostel was the 
clients’ stable. 

He granted an estate to al-Musayyab b. Zuhayr al-Dabbi, chief of the police 
(.shurta ), to the right of Bab al-Kufa as one enters the city, in the direction of Bab 
al-Basra. Al-Musayyab’s mansion and the Mosque of al-Musayyab, with the tall 
minaret, were there. 

He granted an estate to Azhar b. Zuhayr, al-Musayyab’s brother, behind al- 
Musayyab’s estate, on the qibla side by the Sarat. Azhar’s house and Azhar’s 
garden are still there at the present time. The estate of Abu 1-Anbar, al-Mansur’s 
client, was adjacent to the estate of al-Musayyab and his family on the qibla 
side. 

The estate of the Companions 45 was on the Sarat; they were from all the Arab 
tribes, such as Quraysh, the Ansar, 46 RabTa, Mudar, and Yemen. 47 The houses 
of Ayyash al-Mantuf and others were there. 

Then came the estate of Yaqtln b. Musa, one of the dynasty’s major support¬ 
ers and a leader of its propaganda mission ( da’wa ). After that, you cross the 
Grand Sarat formed by the confluence of the two Sarats, upper and lower. There 
is an arched bridge across it built of baked bricks and gypsum, | sturdy and mas- 244 
sive, which is called the Old Bridge (al-Qantara al-Atiqa) because it was the first 
thing that he built, and he ordered that it should be sturdily constructed. After 
the bridge, you turn right—toward the qibla —toward the estate of Ishaq b. ‘Isa 
b. All and his compounds and mansions spread along the Grand Sarat on the 
east bank. The great highway runs between the mansions and the Sarat. From 
the estate of‘Isa b. ‘All, (you go) to the estate of Abu 1-Sari al-Sha’ml, al-Mansur’s 
client, and then the arcade with the gate known as Bab al-Muhawwal. From 
there, you reach the suburb of Humayd b. Qahtaba al-Ta’T, which extends along 
the upper Sarat. The mansion of Humayd, his comrades, and some members 
of the family of Qahtaba b. Shabib was there. It was adjacent to the estate of 
the household attendants, 48 which was known as the Mansion of the Romans 
(Dar al-Rumiyyin) and opened onto the Karkhaya canal. Then you return to the 


45 Arabic al-sahaba: the descendants of the Companions of the Prophet, as by this date no 
one who had known the Prophet Muhammad was still alive. 

46 Ansar (Helpers) refers mainly to the two tribes of Medina, the Aws and the Khazraj. 

47 “and Yemen” has been added in the margin of the ms. 

48 Text: qatFat al-farrashin. 
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main avenue—Bab al-Muhawwal Avenue, where there is a large market with 
all sorts of commodities. It is adjacent to the Old Pool (al-Hawd al-Atlq), where 
the houses of the Persians, companions of the shah, were. The route continues 
toward the place known as the Kunasa, where there are places for people to tie 
up their mounts and where dealers in riding animals are located. Then comes 
the old cemetery known as the Kunasa, extending to the canal of ‘Isa b. ‘All, 
which draws from the Euphrates, and the tanners’ quarter. Across from the 
Romans’ (Rumiyya) estate, on the Karkhaya canal, which is spanned by the 
bridge known as the Romans’ (Bridge), is the mansion of Ka'yuba the chief 
gardener, who planted the date palms in Baghdad. Then there are continuous 
gardens that Ka'yuba al-Basri planted as far as the place known as Baratha. 

Returning to the Old Bridge: before you cross the bridge, to the east lies the 
suburb of Abu 1 -Ward Kawthar b. al-Yaman, custodian of the treasury. There 
is a market with all sorts of goods there, extending to Bab al-Karkh, known 
as Abu 1 -Ward’s Little Market. Behind the estate of Abu 1 -Ward Kawthar b. al- 
Yaman is the estate of Habib b. Raghban al-HimsI. The mosque of Ibn Raghban 
is there, | as is the mosque of the Anbaris, who were secretaries in the ministry 
of the land tax. Before you cross the Old Bridge, coming from Bab al-Kufa on 
the Grand Avenue, is the estate of Sulaym, client of the Commander of the 
Faithful and chief of the ministry of the land tax; then the estate of Ayyub b. 
‘Isa al-Sharawi; then the estate of Rabawa al-Kirmani and his comrades. Then 
you arrive at the city gate known as Bab al-Basra, which overlooks the Sarat 
and the Tigris. Opposite it is the New Bridge (al-Qantara al-Jadlda), so-called 
because it was the last of the bridges to be built. There is a large market on 
it with all sorts of shops extending adjacent to each other. Then comes the 
suburb of Waddah, the client of the Commander of the Faithful, known as the 
compound of Waddah the chief of the armory. There are markets there, and 
most of those occupying them at the present time are booksellers; it has over a 
hundred bookshops. 

Next you come to the estate of‘Amr b. Sim'an al-Harrani; the Harrani arcade 
is there. Then comes al-Sharqiyya. It was named al-Sharqiyya (Eastern) because 
it was intended as a city for al-Mahdl before (al-Mansur) decided that al- 
Mahdi’s residence should be on the east bank of the Tigris, and so it was called 
al-Sharqiyya. The Great Mosque is there, where people used to congregate for 
the Friday prayer, and there was a pulpit in it. It was the mosque where the 
judge (qddi) of al-Sharqiyya used to hold court. Then the pulpit was removed 
from it. 

Turning from al-Sharqiyya, you pass to the estate of Ja'far b. al-Mansur on the 
bank of the Tigris. The house of ‘Isa b. Ja'far is there, and nearby is the house of 
Ja'far b. Ja'far b. al-Mansur. Then you leave the four roads we have mentioned 
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for the avenue of Bab al-Karkh. First, at the Gate of the Slave Merchants, 49 there 
is the estate of Suwayd, al-Mansur’s client. Suwayd Square is behind the slave 
market; next, shops extend along both sides of the avenue. You bear right from 
Bab al-Karkh to the estate of al-Rabr, client of the Commander of the Faithful, 
in which there are cloth merchants from Khurasan who sell various types of 
material imported from Khurasan and nothing else. | There is a canal there that 246 
branches off from the Karkhaya canal, along which are the residences of the 
merchants. It is called the Poultry Canal (Nahr al-Dajaj) because chickens used 
to be sold there at that time. Behind al-RabT’s estate are the residences of the 
merchants and a variety of people from every country. Each lane is known by 
(the ethnic name of) its inhabitants, and each street by (the name of) someone 
who resided on it. 

Karkh is the great market that extends in length from Waddah’s Compound 
to the Tuesday Market (Suq al-Thulatha’), a distance of two farsakhs, and in 
width from al-RabT’s estate to the Tigris, a distance of one farsakh. There are 
particular streets for every type of merchant and trade. There are rows of 
shops and lots in these streets; one group of people and type of commerce 
never mixes with another, no type of goods is sold with another, and the 
practitioners of one occupation do not mix with other sorts of artisans. Each 
market is separate, and all the people are engaged only in their particular type 
of commerce. The people of each occupation are segregated from those of 
other groups. 

Between these suburbs that we have mentioned and the estates that we have 
described were the residences of various people—Arabs, soldiers, dihqans , 50 
merchants, and other sorts of people for whom the lanes and streets were 
named. This was one quarter of Baghdad, and it was the large quarter. It was 
administered by al-Musayyab b. Zuhayr, al-Rabr the client of the Commander 
of the Faithful, and ‘Imran b. al-Waddah the engineer. There was no quarter in 
Baghdad larger or grander than it. 


49 Bab al-Nakhkhasin. This could also mean Gate of the Cattle Merchants, but according to 
Le Strange, Baghdad, 68, it was the slave market. 

50 Dihqan, pi. dahaqin (Middle Persian dehkan or dahigan, pi. dehkanan): “villager, landlord, 
a member of the local class of Persian landlords in Iraq who administered subdistricts.” 
See the articles by Ann K. S. Lambton in ei 2 , s.v. Dihkan, and by Jurgen Paul in ei 3 , s.v. 
Dihqan; Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest, 529. 
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From Bab al-Kufa to Bab al-Sham was the suburb of Sulayman b. Mujalid— 
he was the one who administered this quarter, and it was named after him. In it 
were: the estate of Wadih; then the estate of ‘Amir b. Isma'Il al-Musli; then the 
suburb of al-Hasan b. Qahtaba (his houses and those of his family fronted onto 
what was known as al-Hasan’s Lane); then the suburb of the Khwarazmians, the 
companions of al-Harith b. Ruqad al-Khwarazmi, and the estate of al-Harith 
was on that lane; then the estate of... the equerry, 51 client of the Commander 
of the Faithful, which was the mansion that later belonged to Ishaq b ‘Isa b. 
‘All al-Hashimi and then was bought by a secretary of Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah 
247 b. Tahir named Tahir b. | al-Harith; then the suburb of al-Khalil b. Hashim al- 
Bawardi; then the suburb of al-Khattab b. Nafi' al-Tahawi; then the estate of 
Hashim b. Ma'ruf, which is in Cages Lane (Darb al-Aqfas); and then the estate 
of al-Hasan b. Ja'farat, which is also in Cages Lane and adjacent to Fullers’ Lane 
(Darb al-Qassarin). 

From the Anbar Road, the first estate one comes to is the estate of Wadih, 52 
client of the Commander of the Faithful, and his children; then Ayyub b. al- 
Mughlra al-Fazarl Lane [...] 53 in Kufa, so the lane was known as Kufans’ Lane 
(Darb al-Kufiyyln). Then comes the estate of Salama b. Sam'an al-Bukharl and 
his comrades—the Bukharans’ Mosque and the Green Minaret are in it. Then 
comes the estate of al-Lajlaj the physician; then the estate of ‘Awf b. Nizar 
al-Yamami and the Yamamiyya Lane, leading to the mansion of Sulayman b. 
Mujalid; then the estate of al-Fadl b. Ja'wana al-Razi, which later belonged to 
Dawud b. Sulayman, secretary to Umm Ja'far, known as Dawud al-Nabatl; then 
the Sib (Canal) 54 and the mansion of Hubayrab. ‘Amr—also on the Sib was the 
estate of Salih al-Baladi in Sabbah Lane, which led to ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s Little 
Market. Then comes the estate of Qabus b. Samayda'. Across from it was the 
estate of Khalid b. al-Walid, which later belonged to Abu Salih Yahya b. Abd 
al-Rahman the secretary, chief of the ministry of the land tax in the days of al- 
Rashld, so that it became known as Abu Salih’s Mansions. 

Then comes the estate of Shu'ba b. Yazld al-Kabuli; then the suburb of al- 
Quss, al-Mansur’s client, after whom the garden of al-Quss is named; then 
the suburb of al-Haytham b. Mu'awiya, known as al-Haytham’s Shar-suq, 55 


51 Text: sahib al-rikab. The name has fallen out of the text. 

52 See note 13 above. 

53 Part of the text seems to be missing here. 

54 The word is undotted, so the reading is uncertain. The Leiden editor read it as al-Slb and 
treated it as a toponymn; however, the word may simply be another term for a kind of 
watercourse or canal. 

55 An Arabized version of Persian chahar-su (square or marketplace). 
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where a large extended market, residences, lanes, and streets, all named for 
al-Haytham’s Shar-suq, are found; then the estate of the Marwarrudhiyya, the 
family of Abu Khalid al-Anbari; then the suburb of Abu Yazid al-Sharawi, client 
of Muhammad b. All, | and his comrades; then the estate of Musa b. Ka‘b al- 248 
Tamimi, who used to be the head of al-Mansur’s police ( shurta ); then the estate 
of Bishr b. Maymun and his residences; then the estate of Sa'id b. Da'laj al- 
Tamimi; then the estate of al-Shikhkhir and Zakariyya 5 b. al-Shikhkhir; then 
the suburb of Abu Ayyub Sulayman b. Ayyub, known as Abu Ayyub al-Khuzi 
al-Muriyani—Muriyan is a village in one of the rural districts of al-Ahwaz 
known as Manadhir. Then comes the estate of Raddad b. Zadhan, known as 
al-Raddadiyya; then al-Mamadd-dar. 56 Then comes the border of the Harb 
suburb, before which is al-Ramaliyya (the Sandy Place). This is the quarter that 
was governed by Sulayman b. Mujalid, Wadih the client of the Commander of 
the Faithful, and the engineer ‘Imran b. al-Waddah. 


At the beginning of the Bab al-Sham quarter is the estate of al-Fadl b. Sulayman 
al-TusI, and adjacent to it are the prison known as the Bab al-Sham Prison 
and the shops known as the Stiq Bab al-Sham. The latter is a great market in 
which there are all sorts of merchandise and goods for sale spread out to the 
right and to the left. It is densely populated and provided with avenues, lanes, 
and lots. It extends along a grand avenue off which are long lanes; each lane is 
named for a nationality that resides on both sides of it. It comprises everything 
as far as the suburb of Harb b. Abdallah al-Balkhi. At the present time, there 
is no more spacious suburb in Baghdad, nor one greater, nor one with more 
lanes and markets. Its residents include people from Balkh, Marw, al-Khuttal, 
Bukhara, Asblshab, Ishtakhanj, Kabul-shah, and Khwarazm. Each ethnic group 
has a military and a civilian leader (qa’id wa-ra’is). Also there is the estate of 
al-Hakam b. Yusuf al-Balkhi, sahib al-hirab , 57 who used to be in charge of the 
police. 

From Bab al-Sham, along the great avenue which runs to the bridge over the 
Tigris, there is a market on the left and right. Then comes a suburb known as 
House of the Slaves (Dar al-Raqlq), which housed Abu Ja'far’s slaves who had 
been purchased from distant lands and were entrusted to al-RabT, his client; 


56 The reading and identification of the place are uncertain. 

57 This title, not attested elsewhere, apparently refers to the commander of a specialized 
military unit; Hugh Kennedy, trans., The History of al-Tabari, xxix, 85, n. 235, suggests that 
hirab were small throwing spears. 
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then the suburb | of the Kirmaniyya and (their) commander Buzan b. Khalid 
al-Kirmani; then the estate of the Sogdians and the mansion of Kharfash al- 
Sughdl; then the estate of Mahan al-Samaghani and his comrades; and then the 
estate of the Marzuban Abu Asad b. Marzuban al-Faryabi and his comrades, 
(former) nomads (ashab al-‘umud ). 58 Then you reach the bridge. This is the 
quarter that was governed by Harb b. Abdallah, client of the Commander of 
the Faithful, and the engineer al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf. 59 


As for the quarter from Bab Khurasan to the bridge over the Tigris and beyond, 
facing (the river) is al-Khuld (Palace), 60 and the stables, the parade ground, and 
a palace fronting onto the Tigris were there. Abu Ja'far (al-Mansur) continued 
to reside there, and al-Mahdi used to live there before he moved to his palace 
in al-Rusafa on the east bank of the Tigris. After you pass the approach to the 
bridge, the bridge itself, the police station, and a workshop for the bridge, the 
first of the estates is that of Sulayman b. Abl Ja'far, on the grand avenue along 
the Tigris and in a lane known as Sulayman’s Lane. Next to Sulayman’s estate on 
the grand avenue is the estate of Salih, son of the Commander of the Faithful 
al-Mansur, who was (known as) Salih the Unfortunate, which extended to the 
mansion of Najlh, al-Mansur’s client, which was later owned by Abdallah b. 
Tahir. At the end of Salih’s estate is the estate of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Yazid al-Jurjani, 
known as Abu Awn, and his comrades from Jurjan. Then comes the estate of 
Tamlm al-Badhghlsi, adjacent to the estate of Abu Awn; then the estate of 
Abbad al-Farghani and his comrades from Farghana; then the estate of ‘Isa b. 
Najih, known as Ibn Rawda, and the pages of the office of the chamberlain; 61 
then the estate of the Afariqa; 62 then the estate of Tammam al-Daylami, which 
bordered the Bridge of the Straw-vendors (Qantarat al-Tabbanin); then the 


58 Marzuban al-Faryabi would seem to be the “Marzuban b. Turksafi” mentioned by al- 
Istakhri and Ibn Hawqal; see Matthew S. Gordon, The Breaking of a Thousand Swords: A 
History of the Turkish Military ofSamarra, 33. The ashab al- ’umud (possessors of tent poles, 
clubs, or maces) would presumably have been former Turkish nomads who followed him 
to join the caliph’s army in Iraq. 

59 See note 39 above. 

60 On this palace built by al-Mansur on the west bank of the Tigris outside the walls of the 
Round City, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-Khuld, Kasr. 

61 Arabic ghilman al-hijaba. 

62 Afariqa: people from Ifriqiya (North Africa). 
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estate of Hanbal b. Malik; then the estate of the Baghayln, 63 comrades of Hafs 
b. ‘Uthman, and the mansion of Hafs, which later belonged to Ishaq b. Ibrahim; 
then the market along the Tigris | at the river harbor; and then an estate of 250 
Ja'far, son of the Commander of the Faithful al-Mansur, which later belonged 
to Umm Ja'far, in the area of the Bab Qutrubbul, known as the estate of Umm 
Ja'far. On the qibla side were the estate of Marrar al-'Ijli and the estate of ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Azdi. He was in charge of the security forces, but 
then was removed and made governor of Khurasan; he revolted there, so (al- 
Mansur) dispatched al-Mahdi with armies against him, and the latter fought 
against Abd al-Jabbar and defeated him. Al-Mahdi had Abd al-Jabbar carried 
back to Abu Ja'far (al-Mansur), who had him beheaded and crucified. 

In some of these suburbs and estates there are things we have not mentioned 
since many (ordinary) people built or inherited estates and other properties 
there. 


The lanes and streets were counted, and there were six thousand of them. There 
were thirty thousand mosques, apart from those constructed later. The public 
baths were counted and numbered ten thousand, not including those built 
later. 

The aqueduct which comes from the Karkhaya canal, which itself draws 
water from the Euphrates, carries (water) on strong vaults (mortared) with 
quick-lime on the bottom and baked bricks on top and with solidly constructed 
arches. It runs into the city and is distributed to most of the avenues of the 
suburbs, providing water in summer and winter, since it was engineered in such 
a way that its water does not cease at any time. Another aqueduct, similar to 
this one, comes from the Tigris and is named the Little Tigris (Dujayl). Water 
for the people of al-Karkh and its environs is drawn from a canal called the 
Poultry Canal (so named because chicken merchants used to conduct business 
there) and from a canal called Tabaq b. al-Samih’s Canal. They also have the 
grand ‘Isa Canal (Nahr ‘Isa), 64 which draws from the main part of the Euphrates. 
Large boats coming from al-Raqqa can enter it, bringing flour and merchandise 
from Syria and Egypt. They arrive at a harbor where there are markets and 


63 So vocalized in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:634, followed by Wiet, 32, and Lassner, 68. Le Strange, 
Baghdad, 108, prefers Baghiyln. 

64 The Nahr c !sa, the southernmost of the major canals supplying Baghdad with water, 
connected the Euphrates, from which it drew its water, with the Tigris. See the description 
in Le Strange, Baghdad, 49 ff. 
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merchants’ shops that are not interrupted at any time, since the water is never 
251 cut off. They also have cisterns | which are filled with water from these canals; it 
is sweet water, and all the people drink from them. These canals were especially 
needed because of the populousness and extent of the country. Because the 
people are surrounded on all sides by the Tigris and the Euphrates, water is so 
plentiful that they planted date palms, which were imported from Basra; these 
have become more numerous in Baghdad than in Basra, Kufa, or the Sawad. 
The people planted trees that bear wonderful fruits. There were many gardens 
and orchards everywhere in the suburbs of Baghdad because of the abundance 
and sweetness of the water. Everything that was made in any country was made 
there, because the most skillful artisans moved there from every country. They 
have come there from every direction, emigrating from near and far. This then 
is the western part of Baghdad: the city proper, al-Karkh, and the suburbs. On 
every side of it there are cemeteries, contiguous villages, and cultivated lands 
extending out. 


The eastern part of Baghdad is where al-Mahdi b. al-Mansur resided when he 
was his father’s heir-apparent. He began its construction in the year 143. 65 Al- 
Mahdi laid out his palace atal-Rusafa, next to the congregational mosque there. 
He dug a canal drawing from the Nahrawan (Canal); it was called al-Mahdi’s 
Canal and flowed along the eastern side. Al-Mansur gave land grants to his 
brothers and military officers after he had made grants to those on the western 
side. It was the side of his city. Land grants were distributed on this side, known 
as Askar al-Mahdi (al-Mahdi’s Camp), just as they had been on the city side. 
People vied to reside near al-Mahdi because of their affection for him and his 
generosity towards them with money and gifts, and because there was a greater 
amount of land on that side, for people previously had gone to the western side, 
which was an island between the Tigris and the Euphrates, and built there and 
made shops and stores there. When construction began on the eastern side, it 
had become impossible for anyone who wanted to build expansively (to do so 
on the western side). 

The first of the land grants, at the head of the bridge, belonged to Khu- 
252 zayma b. Khazim al-Tamimi, who was chief of al-Mahdi’s security force; | then 
came the estate of IsmaTl b. All b. Abdallah b. al-Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib; 


65 143 A. H . = April 22, 760 - April 11, 761. 
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then the estate of al-'Abbas b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. Abdallah b. al-'Abbas b. 

‘Abd al-Muttalib, because he had made his estate on the western side into an 
orchard; then the estate of al-Sari b. Abdallah b. al-Harith b. al-'Abbas b. Abd al- 
Muttalib; then the estate of Qutham b. al-'Abbas b. ‘Ubaydallah b. al-'Abbas b. 

Abd al-Muttalib, who was Abu Ja'far’s governor of al-Yamama; then the estate 
of al-RabI‘, the client of the Commander of the Faithful, who, because he had 
made his estate on the Karkh side into markets and commercial ventures, 
received a land grant with al-Mahdl, where the palace of al-Fadl b. al-Rabi' and 
the parade ground ( maydan ) are; then the estate of Jibril b. Yahya al-Bajall; 
then the estate of Asad b. Abdallah al-Khuza'I; then the estate of Malik b. 
al-Haytham al-Khuza'I; then the estate of Salm b. Qutayba al-Bahill; then the 
estate of Sufyan b. Mu'awiya al-Muhallabi; then the estate of Rawh b. Hatim; 
then the estate of Aban b. Sadaqa the secretary; then the estate of Hamuya 
al-Khadim, 66 al-Mahdi’s client; then the estate of Nusayr al-Wasif, 67 al-Mahdi’s 
client; then the estate of Salama al-Wasif, al-Mahdi’s chief of the armory; then 
the estate of Badr al-Wasif, with the Thirst Market, 68 which is a large, spacious 
market; then the estate of al-‘Ala 5 al-Khadim, al-Mahdi’s client; then the estate 
of Yazid b. Mansur al-Himyari; then the estate of Ziyad b. Mansur al-Harithi; 
then the estate of Abu ‘Ubayd Mu'awiya b. Barmak al-Balkhi, on the Burdan 69 
bridge; then the estate of ‘Umara b. Hamza b. Maymun; then the estate of 
Thabit b. Musa, the secretary of the land tax for Kufa and the region irrigated by 
the Euphrates; then the estate of Abdallah b. Ziyad b. Abl Layla al-Khath'aml, 
the secretary of the ministry for the Hijaz, Mosul, the Jazira, Armenia, and 
Azerbaijan; 70 then the estate of the judge ( qadl) ‘Ubaydallah b. Muhammad b. 
Safwan |; then the estate of the secretary Ya'qub b. Dawud al-Sulami, who served 253 
as secretary to al-Mahdl during his caliphate; then the estate of Mansur, al- 
MahdTs client, which is the place known as the Tarred Gate (Bab al-Muqayyar); 
then the estate of the general Abu Hurayra Muhammad b. Farrukh, in the 
place known as al-Mukharrim; then the estate of Mu'adh b. Muslim al-Razi, 


66 Khadim (servant) often was a euphemism for eunuch. 

67 Waslf (slave) was a general term; later it came to designate a black slave, but whether it 
had this meaning at this time is unclear. See Dozy, Supplement, 2:810. 

68 Arabic Suq al-’Atash. “The original intention of the Caliph Mahdi had been to have called it 
the Market of Satiety... The name of Thirst Market, however, was given to it by the people 
in derision.” (Le Strange, Baghdad, 222). 

69 Wiet gives Baradan; the vocalization here follows Ibn al-Athir, Lubab, 1035. 

70 A ministry combining the Hijaz and these other areas does not seem very plausible; 
something may have dropped out of the text here. 
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grandfather of Ishaq b. Yahya b. Mu'adh; then the estate of the admiral 71 al- 
Ghamr b. al-'Abbas al-Khath‘amI; then the estate of Sallam, al-Mahdl’s client 
(who was in charge of the mazalim court 72 ), in al-Mukharrim; then the estate 
of ‘Uqba b. Salm al-HunaT; then the estate of Sa'Id al-Harashi, at the HarashI 
Intersection; then the estate of Mubarak al-Turki; then the estate of Sawwar, 
client of the Commander of the Faithful, and Sawwar Square (Rahbat Sawwar); 
then the estate of Nazi, client of the Commander of the Faithful, chief of the 
livery, and the Nazi Stable; then the estate of Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath al- 
Khuza‘ 1 ; then the estate of Abd al-Kabir b. Abd al-Hamld b. Abd al-Rahman 
b. Zayd b. al-Khattab, brother of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab; then the estate of Abu 
Ghassan, client of the Commander of the Faithful al-Mahdi. 

Interspersed among the estates are the homes of the soldiers, wealthy res¬ 
idents, merchants, and other people in each quarter and suburb. The great 
market for this side, where various goods, wares, and crafts come together, is 
at the head of the bridge, running east from the head of the bridge, with goods 
and crafts displayed on both sides. 

The roads of the eastern side—Askar al-Mahdi—branch into five. One road 
goes straight to al-Rusafa, where al-Mahdfs palace and the congregational 
mosque are; one road is in the market known as Khudayr Market, which is a 
source for luxury goods from China, and goes from it to the parade ground and 
the mansion of al-Fadl b. al-RabT; one road goes left to Bab al-Burdan, where the 
residences of Khalid b. Barmak and his children were; the Bridge Road (Tariq 
al-Jisr) goes from the mansion of Khuzayma to the market known as | Yahya 
b. al-Walld’s Market and thence to the place known as al-Dur and on to the 
Baghdad gate known as al-Shammasiyya, by which one leaves for Samarra; and 
one road is near the first bridge, which one crosses in order to come from the 
western side, leading along the Tigris to the Tarred Gate and al-Mukharrim and 
its environs. This was the more spacious of the two sides due to the number of 
markets and shops on the western side as we have described. 

Al-Mahdi resided there when he was heir-apparent and during his caliphate. 
Musa al-Hadi resided there, as did Harun al-Rashld, al-MaTnun, and al- 
Mu'tasim. It had four thousand lanes and streets, fifteen thousand mosques, 
other than those people added later, and five thousand baths, apart from those 


71 Arabic sahib al-bahr (master of the sea), apparently refers to his having led naval cam¬ 
paigns in the Mediterranean; see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:477,491 (trans. Kennedy, The History 
of al-Tabari, xX IX, 188). 

72 A special court set up to hear petitions against official and unofficial abuse of power— 
mazalim means unjust or oppressive actions. On the development of the system, see the 
article by J. S. Nielsen in ei 2 , s.v. Mazalim. 
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people built later. The rent from the markets of Baghdad on both sides, includ¬ 
ing the Patrician’s Mill and its environs, amounted each year to twelve million 
dirhams. 

Seven caliphs resided in Baghdad: al-Mansur, al-Mahdi, Musa al-Hadi, Harun 
al-Rashid, Muhammad al-Amin, ‘Abdallah al-Ma’mun, and al-Mu‘tasim. Only 
one of them died there, Muhammad al-Amin b. Harun al-Rashid, who was 
murdered outside Bab al-Anbar near Tahir’s Garden. 

We have described these estates, avenues, lanes, and streets as they were 
laid out in the days of al-Mansur and at the time of their inception. They 
have changed—the people who originally owned them died, and they were 
possessed by one group of people and another, generation after generation. 

Some places became more built up, and houses changed hands. The notables, 
grandees, military officers, and notable people moved with al-Mu‘tasim to 
Samarra in the year 223. 73 They stayed there in the days of al-Wathiq and al- 
Mutawakkil. However, Baghdad did not fall into ruin, and its markets were not 
diminished, since they could not be replaced; cultivated areas and houses went 
on continuously between Baghdad and Samarra on both the land and river 
sides, that is, along the Tigris and on both banks of the Tigris. | 255 


Samarra 74 

We have given an account of Baghdad, its foundation, and the time when Abu 
Ja'far al-Mansur built it. We have described how it was designed, and how 
its suburbs, estates, markets, lanes, streets, and quarters—on the west side 
of the Tigris, which is the side of the (Round) City and al-Karkh, and on the 
east side, which is the side of al-Rusafa, which is called Askar al-Mahdi— 
were apportioned. Having said what we know about this, let us now give an 
account of Samarra. It is the second of the cities of the caliphs of the Banu 
Hashim. Eight caliphs resided there, including al-Mu‘tasim, who founded it and 
constructed it; al-Wathiq, who was Harun b. al-Mu‘tasim; al-Mutawakkil Ja'far 


73 223A.H. = December 3,837 - November 23,838. 

74 On Samarra (Surra-man-ra’a as al-Ya c qubI gives it) and its community, see the article by 
A. Northedge in ei 2 , s.v. Samarra’. One may add to the bibliography mentioned there: 
Alastair Northedge, Samarra:Residenz der Abbasidenkalifen 836-892 n. Chr., 227-279 Hifjri-, 
idem, The Historical Topography of Samarra-, C. F. Robinson, ed., A Medieval Islamic City 
Reconsidered: An Interdisciplinary Approach to Samarra-, and Matthew S. Gordon, The 
Breaking of a Thousand Swords: A History of the Turkish Military of Samarra, A.H.200- 
275/815-889 C.E. 
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b. al-Mu‘tasim; al-Muntasir Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil; al-Musta‘In Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. al-Mu‘tasim; al-Mu‘tazz Abu ‘Abdallah b. al-Mutawakkil; al- 
Muhtadl Muhammad b. al-Wathiq; and al-Mu‘tamid Ahmad b. al-Mutawakkil. 

Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub 75 said: In olden times, Samarra was nothing but an 
open plain in the land of al-Tirhan. There were no buildings there except for a 
Christian monastery at the site where the government palace known as the Dar 
al- c Amma came to be; the monastery was taken over as the treasury. When al- 
Mu'tasim came to Baghdad, returning from Tarsus in the year in which he was 
recognized as caliph, which was 218, 76 he resided at al-Ma’mun’s palace. Then 
he built a palace on the eastern side of Baghdad and moved there, staying there 
in the years 218, 219, 220, and 221. A group of Turks, who at the time spoke no 
Arabic, 77 were with him. 


Ja'far al-Khushshaki informed me, saying: In the days of al-MaTnun, al- 
Mu'tasim used to send me to Nuh b. Asad in Samarqand to purchase Turks. 

256 I would bring him a group of them each year. | In the days of al-MaTnun 
about three thousand slaves were acquired for him. When he became caliph, 
he applied himself diligently to seeking them and even bought whatever slaves 
were in Baghdad from private citizens. Those he bought in Baghdad formed 
a large group. They included Ashnas, 78 who was a slave of Nu'aym b. Khazim, 
the father of Harun b. Nu'aym; Itakh, who was a slave of Sallam b. al-Abrash; 
Waslf, who was a slave armorer belonging to al-Nu‘man’s family; and Sima al- 
Dimashqi, who was a slave of Dhu 1 -Ri’asatayn al-Fadl b. Sahl. 79 When these 
barbarian Turks rode their horses, they would gallop about and crash into peo¬ 
ple left and right; so the rabble would pounce on them, killing some and beating 
up others. Their blood could be shed with impunity, with no one bothering the 
culprit. This weighed heavily on al-Mu‘tasim, and he decided to leave Bagh- 


75 That is, al-Ya'qubi, the author of the work 

76 Al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:575, gives the date as 12 nights remaining (i.e., the 18th day) in Rajab, 
218 (August 9,833). 

77 Arabic wa-hum yawma’idhin ’ajam (and they at that date were ’ajam)-. that is, they were 
speakers of an incomprehensible language, barbarians in the literal sense. 

78 Ashnas is the usual reading of this name, but the etymology given by al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
3:1017, suggests that the reading Ashinas may be more correct. 

79 On this passage and on Ashnas, Itakh, Wasif, and Sima, see Gordon, Breaking of a Thousand 
Swords, 17-18. 
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dad. 80 He went to al-Shammasiyya, the place where al-MaTnun used to go to 
pass some days or months. He intended to build a city outside Baghdad at al- 
Shammasiyya, but the land at that spot seemed too constricted to him, and he 
also disliked its proximity to Baghdad. So he went on to al-Burdan at the advice 
of al-Fadl b. Marwan, who was vizier at the time. That was in the year 221. 81 He 
stayed at al-Burdan a few days and summoned the engineers, but that site did 
not please him either. Then he came to a place known as Bahamsha on the east 
bank of the Tigris. He surveyed there for a city on the Tigris and looked for a 
place where a canal could be dug, but he did not find one. He went on to the 
village known as al-Matira and stayed there a while, and then continued to al- 
Qatul. He said, “This is the most suitable place.” He caused the canal known 
as the Qatul to go through the center of the city and the buildings to be along 
both the Tigris and the Qatul. He began construction and assigned land-grants 
to military officers, bureaucrats, and important people. | They built until the 257 
buildings became tall and markets were laid out along the Qatul and the Tigris. 
Al-Mu‘tasim took up residence in one of the buildings that had been built for 
him, and some of the important people did likewise. Then he said that the land 
around the Qatul was unsatisfactory; it was full of pebbles and stones, was very 
difficult to build on, and had insufficient space. Then he rode out hunting and 
went on his way until he came to a place that would please whoever saw it. 82 It 
was a desolate area in the land of al-TIrhan where there were no buildings and 
no people, except for a Christian monastery. He stopped at the monastery and 
talked with the monks there. He asked, “What is the name of this place?” One of 
the monks replied: “We find in our ancient books that this place is named Surra- 
man-ra’a; 83 that it was the city of Shem, son of Noah; and that it will be rebuilt in 
the fullness of time by a great, triumphant, and victorious king whose comrades 
have faces like birds of the wasteland. He will reside there, and his children will 
reside there.” So al-Mu‘tasim said: “By God! I will build it and reside there, and 
my children will reside there.” Once, al-Rashid had ordered that his children 
should go out hunting, so I went with Muhammad, al-Ma’mun, and al-Rashid’s 


80 On this and related versions of the caliph’s decision to leave Baghdad, see Gordon, ibid., 
50-55- 

81 221A.H. = December 26,835 - December 13,836. 

82 The name of Samarra’ (probably from an older toponym, cf. Syriac Shuma’ra) was pop¬ 
ularly derived from the phrase Surra Man Ra’a (He who Sees It Is Delighted), a folk ety¬ 
mology that became the new city’s official name; al-Ya c qubi consistently spells the name 
in this way. See the article by A. Northedge in ei 2 , s.v. Samarra’. The Arabic therefore can 
also be translated, “He came to the site of Samarra.” 

83 See the previous note. 
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older children. Each one of us caught some game—I caught an owl. Then we 
went back and presented our game to him. The servants who were with us were 
saying, “This is so-and-so’s catch, and that is so-and-so’s catch,” until my catch 
was presented to him. When he saw the owl, which the servants were reluctant 
to present lest he regard it as a bad omen or treat me badly me because of it, 
he said, “Who caught this?” They replied, “Abu Ishaq.” 84 He regarded it as aus¬ 
picious and laughed and was happy. Then he said, “He will attain the caliphate; 
his soldiers, companions, and those who have influence with him will be peo¬ 
ple whose faces are like the face of this owl. He will rebuild an ancient city and 
reside there with those people; and his children after him will reside there.” Al- 
Rashid was not as happy that day with anything that had been caught as he was 
with my catching that owl. 


Thus al-Mu‘tasim decided to reside at that place. He summoned Muhammad 
258 b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat, Ibn Abl Du’ad, 85 | ‘Umar b. Faraj, and Ahmad b. 
Khalid, known as Abu 1 -Wazir, and told them, “Buy this land from the owners 
of this monastery and pay them four thousand dinars as its price.” They did 
so. Then he summoned the engineers and said, “Chose the most suitable of 
these sites.” They selected a number of places for compounds. He assigned each 
of his comrades to construct a compound. He assigned Khaqan ‘Urtuj Abu 1 - 
Fath b. Khaqan to build al-Jawsaq 86 al-Khaqani; ‘Umar b. Faraj to build the 
the compound known as al-‘Umari; 87 and Abu 1 -Wazir to build the compound 
known as al-WazIri. 

Then he drew the boundaries for the land-grants for the military officers, 
the bureaucrats, and the populace. He laid out the congregational mosque and 
demarcated the markets around this mosque. The boundaries of the markets 
were spacious; each type of trade was set up in a separate area, and each group 
of tradesmen was confined to that area, as the markets in Baghdad had been 
planned. He ordered the assembling of laborers, builders, and craftsmen such 
as blacksmiths, carpenters, and other trades, as well as the importing of teak 
and other types of wood and logs from Basra and its environs, from Baghdad 


84 Abu Ishaq was the kurtya (familiar name) of Muhammad b. Harun, the future caliph who 
took the regnal name of al-Mu'tasim. 

85 Ahmad b. Abl Du’ad al-Iyadi (d. 240/854) was chief judge under the Abbasids starting with 
al-Mu‘tasim (r. 218-227/833-842) until the year 232/847, in the reign of al-Mutawakkil. 

86 Jawsaq is the Arabic form of Persian kushk, palace, villa. 

87 The text has al-Ghumari, presumably a typographical error. 
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and other parts of the Sawad, and from Antioch and other coastal towns of 
Syria. He brought in masons to cut and dress marble, and shops for working 
marble were set up in Latakia and elsewhere. 

Al-Mu‘tasim kept the land-grants for the Turks separate from those of all 
other people. He kept the Turks segregated from the others, so that they would 
not mix with any of the assimilated people 88 and only people from Farghana 
would be their neighbors. He granted Ashnas and his comrades estates in 
the place known as al-Karkh and joined to him a number of Turkish military 
officers and men, ordering him to build mosques and markets. He granted 
estates to Khaqan ‘Urtuj and his comrades adjacent to al-Jawsaq al-Khaqani 
and ordered him to keep his comrades together and forbid them to mix with the 
populace. He granted estates to Wasif and his comrades adjacent to al-Hayr; he 
built an enclosure named Ha’ir al-Hayr around them. The land-grants for all the 
Turks and the non-Arabs from Farghana were kept far from the markets and the 
crowds of the wide avenues and long lanes. There was not a single merchant or 
other ordinary person | interspersed among them in their estates and lanes. Al- 259 
Mu'tasim bought them slave girls and had them take wives from among them. 

He forbade them to marry or to become related through marriage to any of the 
assimilated people; even when their children grew up, they too could marry 
only among themselves. Fixed stipends were established for the Turks’ slave 
girls, and their names were registered in the administrative records. None of 
the Turks could divorce his wife or separate from her. 

Having granted Ashnas the Turk an estate at the western end of the built-up 
area, and having granted his comrades estates with him and named the place al- 
Karkh, al-Mu‘tasim ordered that no outside merchant and other person should 
be permitted to settle near them and forbade them to have any contact with the 
indigenous people. He also granted estates beyond al-Karkh to another group 
of people and named the place al-Dur. He built mosques and baths for them 
among the mansions and estates. In each place, he established a small market 
in which were a number of shops for grocers, 89 butchers, and other essential 
tradesmen. 

He granted al-Afshin Khaydhar b. Kawus al-Usrushani an estate at the east¬ 
ern end of the built-up area, about two farsakhs away, and named the place 
al-Matira. He granted al-Afshin’s comrades from Usrushana and others who 


88 Arabic bi-qawmin min al-muwalladln : the term muwallad refers to persons of mixed 
ancestry, Arab and non-Arab, and by extension to persons assimilated to Arabic culture. 

89 Text: al-jumtyyin. Sources cited by Wiet indicate that these were merchants of wheat or 
other grains; however, Ibn al-Athir, Lubab, 2:410 says that the word designated grocers who 
sold dried fruits and vegetables. 
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had been attached to him estates around his mansion, and he ordered him to 
build a small market there with shops for essential trades, mosques, and baths. 

Al-Hasan b. Sahl requested an estate between the furthest markets, at the 
end of which was the hill where the gibbet for Babak 90 came to be erected, and 
al-Matira, the site of Afshin’s estate. There were no buildings in the area at the 
time, but later it became so surrounded with buildings that al-Hasan b. Sahl’s 
estate came to be in the middle of Samarra. People’s buildings stretched out in 
every direction all the way to al-Matira. 

Avenues were laid out to the estates of the military officers of Khurasan 
and their comrades in the army and the Shakiriyya. 91 To the right and left of 
260 the avenues | were lanes and houses for the general populace. The avenue 
known as al-Sarija, which was the principal avenue, stretched from al-Matira 
to the watercourse known at that time as Wadi Ishaq b. Ibrahim, because 
Ishaq b. Ibrahim moved from his estate in the days of al-Mutawakkil and built 
extensively at the head of the watercourse. 

Then came the estate of Ishaq b. Yahya b. Mu'adh; after it there were estates 
for people on the left and the right of that grand avenue and in lanes on both 
sides of the avenue, which led in one direction to an avenue named for Abu 
Ahmad, who was Abu Ahmad b. al-Rashid, and in the other direction to the 
Tigris and vicinity. The estates continued to the principal ministry of the land 
tax, which was in that large avenue. In that avenue were the estates of the 
Khurasan! military officers, among them the estate of Hashim b. Banijur; the 
estate of‘Ujayf b. ‘Anbasa; the estate of al-Hasan b. All al-MaTnuni; the estate of 
Harun b. Nu'aym; and the estate of Hizam b. Ghalib. Behind Hizam’s estate were 
the stables for the caliph’s mounts, both the official and private ones; Hizam 
and his brother Ya'qub were in charge of them. 


90 Babak was the leader of a religious and social movement that rebelled against the cali¬ 
phate during the reigns of al-Ma’mun and al-Mu c tasim. Its followers received the name 
of Jawidaniyya from the leader of the Khurramiyya sect, Jawidhan b. Sahl, whose mantle 
Babak inherited. The revolt was put down, and Babak himself was taken to Baghdad and 
executed in 222/837. See the article by P. Crone in ei 3 , s.v. Babak, and the fuller account 
in Crone’s Nativist Prophets of Early Islamic Iran, 46-76. On al-Badhdh, see Barthold, 
Historical Geography, 224, and the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-Badhdh. 

91 Shakiriyya (from Persian cakir, servant) probably refers to private militias fighting under 
the patronage of princes from the ruling dynasty or commanders belonging to the class 
of military nobility. The institution originated in the eastern provinces of the empire, but 
developed in the heartland of the caliphate under the Abbasids. See the article by Khalil 
Athamina in ei 2 , s.v. al-Shakiriyya. 
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Then came places for the date-sellers; the slave-market, at an intersection 
where a number of roads branched off, with chambers, upper rooms, and 
slave-shops; the police station and main prison; and private residences. There 
were markets to the left and right on this avenue with various wares and 
manufactured goods. That continued until Babak’s gibbet. After that came the 
grand market, where there were no houses—each trade was in a separate area, 
and each type of artisan was segregated from the others. Then came the Old 
Mosque (al-Jami‘ al-Qadim), which continued to be used for Friday prayers 
down to the time of al-Mutawakkil; then it became too small for the people, 
so that it was tom down and a spacious congregational mosque was built next 
to | al-Hayr. The congregational mosque and markets were on one side, and on 261 
the other were estates, residences, and markets for lowly tradesmen such as 
sellers of beer ( juqqa '), 92 harisa , 93 and wine. 

Then came the estate of Rashid al-Maghribi; the estate of Mubarak al- 
Maghribi; Mubarak’s Little Market; Ja'far al-Khayyat Hill, on which was Ja'far’s 
estate; then the estate of Abu 1 -Wazir; then the estate of al-Abbas b. ‘All b. 
al-Mahdi; then the estate of ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘All b. al-Mahdi. The avenue 
continued on, with the estates of common people along it, to the mansion of 
Harun b. al-Mu‘tasim—that is, al-Wathiq—near the Dar al-‘Amma, which is the 
mansion where Yahya b. Aktham resided in the days of al-Mutawakkil, after he 
had been appointed chief judge. Then came Bab al-‘Amma and the caliphal 
palace, or Dar al-Amma, where the caliph held audience on Mondays and 
Thursdays; then the treasuries for the privy purse and the public treasury; then 
the estate of Masrur Sammana al-Khadim, who was in charge of the treasuries; 
then the estate of Qarqas al-Khadim, a native of Khurasan; then the estate of 
Thabit al-Khadim; then the estate of Abu 1 -Ja‘fa 5 and other important court 
attendants. 94 

The second avenue was known by the name of Abu Ahmad—that is, Abu 
Ahmad b. al-Rashid. In the east, this avenue began at the mansion of Bakhtlshu' 
the physician, which he built in the days of al-Mutawakkil. Then it bore right, 
southward in the direction of the qibla, alongside the estates of the Khurasani 
military officers and their forces composed of Arabs and men from Qumm, 
Isfahan, Qazwin, al-Jabal, and Azerbaijan. This led to the great Sarija Avenue. 


92 Fuqqa' was a kind of nonalcoholic beer, a carbonated drink made from malted barley and 
flavored with salt, sugar, and aromatics. For recipes see Nawal Nasrallah, Annals of the 
Caliphs’Kitchens, 454-459- 55i- 

93 Harisa was a porridge of cooked crushed grains. See Nasrallah, Annals of the Caliphs’ 
Kitchens, 560. 

94 Or the caliph’s eunuchs ( al-khadam al-kibar)-, see note 66 above. 
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To the north, opposite the qibla, it connected with Abu Ahmad Avenue, the 
principal ministry of the land tax, ‘Umar’s estate, and then an estate for the 
scribes and other people. The estate of Abu Ahmad b. al-Rashid was halfway 

262 along the avenue; at its end, adjacent to the western watercourse, | which is 
called Wadi Ibrahim b. Riyah, were the estates of Ibn Abi Du’ad, al-Fadl b. 
Marwan, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat, and Ibrahim b. Riyah, all on 
the grand avenue. These estates were contiguous with each other all along this 
avenue and in the lanes on the right and left as far as the estate of Bugha 
the Younger; then the estate of Bugha the Elder; then the estate of Sima al- 
Dimashql; then the estate of Barmash; then the old estate of Wasif; then the 
estate of Itakh, which was adjacent to Bab al-Bustan and the caliphal palaces. 

The third avenue was the original al-Hayr Avenue, on which the mansion 
of Ahmad b. al-Khasib was built in the days of al-Mutawakkil. The start of this 
avenue was to the east and from the watercourse which joined the Wadi Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim. On it were the estates of the troops, the Shakiriyya, and various other 
people. It extended to Wadi Ibrahim b. Riyah. 

The fourth avenue was known as Barghamush al-Turk! Avenue. On it were 
the estates of the Turks and the people from Farghana. The Turkish lanes were 
separate and the FarghanI lanes were separate. The Turks were in the lanes 
which were on the qibla side, and the Farghanis were across from them in the 
lanes opposite the qibla. Each lane was across from another lane, and none 
of the assimilated people were intermixed with the Turks and Farghanis. The 
last of the houses and estates for the Turks were the estates of the Khazars, 
in the eastern areas. This avenue began from al-Matira, at the estates of al- 
Afshin, which were taken overby Wasif and Wasif’s comrades. Then the avenue 
extended to the watercourse which joined Wadi Ibrahim b. Riyah. 

The fifth avenue was known by the name of Salih al-Abbasi. It was al- 
Askar Avenue, in which there were estates of the Turks and the Farghanis. The 
Turks again were in separate lanes and the Farghanis in separate lanes. The 
avenue extended from al-Matira to the palace of Salih al-Abbasi at the head 
of the watercourse. It adjoined the estates of the military officers, bureaucrats, 
notables, and ordinary people. 

Then came an avenue beyond al-Askar Avenue which was called the New 

263 al-Hayr Avenue (Shari' al-Hayr al-Jadid), in which there were a variety | of 
people consisting of military officers from the people of Farghana, Usrtishana, 
Ishtakhanj, and other rural districts of Khurasan. Whenever estates for a group 
of people were added to these avenues which came from al-Hayr, the enclosure 
wall would be torn down and another one built further back. Beyond the 
enclosure wall, wild animals such as gazelles, onagers, oryx, hares, and ostriches 
were kept in a spacious, pleasant plain surrounded by a fence. 
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The avenue along the Tigris was named Canal Avenue (Shari' al-Khalij). 
Docks and boats were there, with wares arriving from Baghdad, Wasit, Kaskar, 
and other places in the Sawad; from Basra, al-Ubulla, al-Ahwaz, and that area; 
and from Mosul, Ba'arbaya, Diyar Rabi'a, and that area. Most or all of the estates 
of the Maghariba were there. The place known as al-Azlakh, which was where 
the Maghariba 95 foot-soldiers lived, was one of the first parts of Samarra to be 
laid out. 

Because people had more room for building in Samarra than they did in 
Baghdad, they built spacious homes. However, everyone’s drinking water came 
from the Tigris and was carried in bags on mules and camels, since their 
wells had to be very deep, and were salty, unpalatable, and did not yield an 
abundance of water; but the Tigris was nearby and there were many water- 
carriers. 

The profits and income from Samarra and its markets amounted to 10 mil¬ 
lion dirhams a year. Sources of supply for imports, such as Mosul, Ba'arbaya, 
and other areas of Diyar Rabi'a, were nearby, and the goods were transported 
on boats via the Tigris, so that prices were reasonable. 


When al-Mu‘tasim had finished surveying and laying the foundations of the 
buildings on the east side of the Tigris, the Samarra side, he built a bridge 
to the west side of the Tigris. He established cultivated areas, orchards, and 
gardens there; he had canals dug from the Tigris, and each military officer was 
entrusted with the development of one locality. Date palms were imported 
from Baghdad and Basra and other areas of the Sawad, and plants were brought 
in from the Jazira, Syria, al-Jabal, al-Rayy, Khurasan, and other countries. Water 
was plentiful | for these cultivated areas on the west 96 side of Samarra. The 264 
date palms flourished, the trees took root, the produce ripened, the fruits were 
excellent, and the herbs and vegetables were good. People planted various 
kinds of crops, herbs, vegetables, and succulent plants. Because the land had 
been fallow for thousands of years, whatever was planted in it flourished—so 
much so that the revenue from the cultivated areas on the canal known as the 


95 Maghariba (pi. of Maghribi) means “people from the Maghrib.” The term Maghrib nor¬ 
mally refers to North Africa, that is, the provinces west of Egypt. Brief references in 
'Abbasid-era sources, however, indicate that the Maghariba were Arab tribesmen from the 
districts of al-Hawf in the Nile Delta conscripted late in the reign of al-Ma’mun, c. 214- 
215/830-832; see Matthew S. Gordon, The Breaking of a Thousand Swords, 37-40. 

96 Text: east, which must be a copyist’s mistake. 
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Ishaq! and alongside it, the Itakhi Canal, the ‘Umari Canal, the ‘Abd al-Maliki 
Canal, the Ibn Hammad Waterwheel, the Masruri Canal, the Sif Canal, the 
five villages of al-Arabat al-Muhadditha, the seven lower villages, the orchards, 
and the gardens, plus the taxes ( kharaj) on agricultural property amounted to 
400,000 dinars a year. 

From every country al-Mu‘tasim summoned workers and craftsmen who 
were skilled at construction, farming, date cultivation, planting, channeling 
and measuring (the flow of) water, tapping water, and finding underground 
water. From Egypt, he brought those who knew how to make papyrus and 
other things; from Basra, those who knew how to make glass, pottery, and mats; 
from Kufa, those who could make ceramics and who could make oils; and from 
other countries, people of every profession and craft. He settled them with 
their families in these places, and they received land-grants there. He set up 
markets there for those who practiced their professions in the city. Al-Mu‘tasim 
built palaces [in] the cultivated areas. In every orchard, he set a compound 
with reception rooms, pools, and courtyards. The cultivated areas became so 
beautiful that the notables were eager to have even a modest plot of land in 
them, and competed for them, and a jarlb 97 of land cost a great deal of money. 

Al-Mu‘tasim-biTlah died in the year 227, 98 and Harun al-Wathiq b. al- 
Mu'tasim became caliph. Al-Wathiq built the palace known as al-Harunl on 
the Tigris. He had it constructed with audience halls on eastern and western 
terraces. 99 He moved there, and the number of land-grants increased. He had 
some people settled near him and others settled further away, out of respect, 
not out of disfavor. He granted Waslf as land-grant the mansion of Afshln in 
al-Matlra, so Wasif moved from his original mansion to Afshin’s mansion. He 
265 continued | to reside there with his comrades and retainers around him. 

He expanded the markets, and the docks where ships from Baghdad, Wasit, 
Basra, and Mosul arrived were enlarged. People resumed building and built 
more durably and elaborately when they realized that this had become a real 
city; before that they had just called it “the Camp.” 

Al-Wathiq passed away in the year 232. 100 Ja'far al-Mutawakkil b. al-Mu‘tasim 
became caliph and resided at al-Haruni, which he liked best of all al-Mu‘tasim’s 


97 Originally,a jarlb was the amount of land on which one could sow a jarlb of seed (a bushel 
of a variety of sizes, depending on region), and so a jarlb of unirrigated land was larger 
than one of irrigated land. However, there was a tendency to fix the jarlb at 100 qasabas 
(approximately 1,600 square meters). See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Misaha. 

98 Al-Ya'qubT, Ta’rlkh., 2:584, gives a date of Thursday, 19 Rabi c 1,227 (January 6,842). 

99 Arabic dakka : presumably some kind of elevated room. See Lane, Lexicon, s.v. 

100 Al-Ya'qubT, Ta’rlkh, 2:590, gives a date of Wednesday, 24 Dhu 1-Hijja, 232 (August 11,847). 
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palaces. He settled his son Muhammad al-Muntasir in al-Mu‘tasim’s palace 
known as al-Jawsaq. He settled his son Ibrahim al-Mu’ayyad in al-Matira, and 
settled his son al-Mu‘tazz to the east of al-Matira at a place called Balkuwara. 
Building became continuous from Balkuwara to the end of the area known 
as al-Dur, a distance of four farsakhs. He added al-Askar Avenue and New 
Avenue to the avenues of al-Hayr. He built the congregational mosque at the 
beginning of al-Hayr in a spacious place outside the inhabited area, so that it 
was not adjacent to any land-grant or market. He built it skillfully, spaciously, 
and sturdily. He made a fountain in it which ran water constantly. He made the 
roads leading to it to consist of three forums, 101 grand and wide, coming from 
the avenue which begins at Wadi Ibrahim b. Riyah. In each forum there were 
shops with various kinds of wares, manufactured goods, and things for sale. 

The width of each forum was one hundred dhira's (in black dhira’ s), so that the 
caliph’s access to the mosque would not be constricted if he attended Friday 
prayers at the mosque accompanied by his troops and retainers, his cavalry and 
infantry. There were lanes and streets from each forum to the next; the estates 
of a number of ordinary people were in them. The homes and mansions had 
ample room for their residents; and the merchants, | craftsmen, and artisans 266 
had plenty of room in the shops and markets that were in the forums of the 
congregational mosque. 

He granted Najah b. Salama the secretary an estate at the end of the forums 
on the qibla side of the mosque; he also granted Ahmad b. IsraTl the secretary 
an estate near there. He granted estates to Muhammad b. Musa the astronomer 
and his brothers, and a group of bureaucrats, military officers, members of the 
clan of Hashim, and others. 

Al-Mutawakkil decided to build himself a city in order to move there— 
one that would be named for him and for which he would be remembered. 

So he ordered Muhammad b. Musa the astronomer and the engineers at his 
court to choose a site. Their choice fell on a place called al-Mahuza. 102 Al- 
Mutawakkil was told that al-Mu‘tasim had been about to build a city there and 


101 Arabic sujuf (plural of saff) originally meant rows. Northedge, Topography, 271, translates 
rows, but forums seems to fit the context here. Lane, Lexicon, s.v. saff, notes that the plural 
sujuf can refer both to rows of men and to the place where men assemble in rows. 

102 One is tempted to equate al-Mahuza with al-Mada’in, the old Sasanian capital about 26 
miles (41.9 km) south of Baghdad. Indeed, one of the Aramaic names for that capital was 
Mahoze (the Cities), which translates into Arabic as al-Mada’in. Against this, one notes 
that al-Ya c qubi elsewhere refers to the old Sasanian capital as al-Mada’in, that Aramaic 
mahoza (city, settlement) was a generic term, and that the new foundation was close to 
Samarra; see Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, 2:86-89, s.v. al-Ja c fari. 
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to dig out a canal that had been there in antiquity. Al-Mutawakkil therefore 
decided to do this and began planning for it in the year 245. 103 He directed that 
the canal should be dug to run through the middle of the city. The expendi¬ 
ture for the canal was estimated at 1,500,000 dinars. That did not trouble the 
caliph, who agreed to it. The digging began, and great sums were spent for that 
canal. The site for the caliph’s palaces and residences was marked out, and he 
made land-grants to his heirs-apparent and his other children, military officers, 
bureaucrats, soldiers, and ordinary people. The grand avenue extended from 
the mansion of Ashnas in al-Karkh—it was later owned by al-Fath b. Khaqan— 
for a distance of three farsakhs to his palaces. He set three great, high gates 
outside his palaces; a horseman with his lance could enter through them. He 
granted estates to people to the right and left of the grand avenue, which he 
made two hundred dhira’s wide. He proposed to dig canals on both sides of 
the avenue, for water to flow from the large canal that was being excavated. 
The palaces were built, the mansions were erected, and the construction rose 
up. The caliph would go around in person; whenever he saw someone building 
diligently, he rewarded him with gifts and presents, so people built in earnest. 
Al-Mutawakkil named this city al-Ja‘fariyya. Buildings ran continuously from 
al-Ja‘fariyya to the place known as al-Dur, and thence to al-Karkh and Samarra, 
267 extending to the place where | his son Abu Abdallah al-Mu‘tazz had settled. 
There was no empty space anywhere between them, no gap, no place without 
buildings, for a distance of seven farsakhs. 

The construction rose in the space of a year. The markets were set up in a sep¬ 
arate area; there was a market at each intersection and in each neighborhood. 
The congregational mosque was built. Al-Mutawakkil moved to the palaces of 
this city on the first day of Muharram in the year 247. 104 When he held court, he 
bestowed splendid prizes on the people and rewarded them. He gave stipends 
to all the military officers, bureaucrats, and those who had undertaken any of 
the work. He was overjoyed and said, “Now I know that I am a king, for I have 
built myself a city in which I have taken up residence.” The ministries were 
moved there: the ministry of the land tax, the ministry of country estates, the 
ministry of finances, 105 the ministry of the army and the Shakiriyya, the min¬ 
istry of clients and pages, the ministry of the post, and all the (other) ministries. 
However, the canal was not finished; only a trickle of water was flowing in it, 


103 245A.H. = April 8, 859 - March 27, 860. 

104 17 March 861. Cf. al-Ya c qubI, Ta’rlkh, 2:601, where the date of Muharram 246, one year 
earlier, is given. 

105 Arabic dtwan al-zimdm. Literally, “bureau of registry,” a ministry that kept a record of 
revenues and expenses. See Dozy, Supplement, 1:601, and the article in ei 2 , s.v. Zimam. 
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and it was not continuous or ready for use, although something like a million 
dinars had already been spent on it: digging it was extremely difficult because 
they were digging into gravel and stones where picks were ineffective. 

Al-Mutawakkil remained in residence in his palaces at al-Ja‘fariyya for nine 
months and three days. He was murdered on 3 Shawwal 247 106 at his Ja'fari 
palace, the most ill-omened of the palaces. 

Muhammad al-Muntasir, the son of al-Mutawakkil, became ruler. He moved 
to Samarra and ordered the people to move en masse from al-Mahuza, to tear 
down the houses, and to haul the rubble to Samarra. So the people moved 
and hauled the rubble of the houses to Samarra. The Ja'fari palaces, houses, 
dwellings, and markets quickly went to ruin, and the place became deserted 
without a person or inhabitant in it—a wasteland, as if nothing had ever been 
built there and no one ever had lived there. 

Al-Muntasir died at Samarra in Rabi' 11 248. 107 Al-Musta'In Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. al-Mu‘tasim became ruler. | He stayed in Samarra for two years 268 
and eight months, until his circumstances became troubled; he went down to 
Baghdad in Muharram 251. 108 He stayed there, fighting against the support¬ 
ers of al-Mu‘tazz for an entire year, while al-Mu‘tazz was in Samarra, backed 
by the Turks and other clients. Then al-Musta‘in was deposed, and al-Mu‘tazz 
became ruler. He stayed (in Samarra) until he was murdered, three years and 
seven months after the deposition of al-Musta‘in. Muhammad al-Muhtadi b. 
al-Wathiq received the oath of allegiance as caliph in Rajab 255. 109 He resided 
for a whole year in al-Jawsaq Palace until he was murdered—may God have 
mercy on him. Ahmad al-Mu‘tamid b. al-Mutawakkil became ruler. He stayed 
at Samarra in al-Jawsaq and the caliphal palaces; then he moved to the east¬ 
ern (sic) side of Samarra and built a beautiful palace, which he named al- 
Ma'shuq. 110 He took up residence there and stayed in it until upheaval set in, 
whereupon he moved to Baghdad, and thence to al-Mada’in. 

From the time Samarra was built and inhabited until we have written about 
it in this book of ours, fifty-five years have passed. Eight caliphs ruled there, 
and five died or were murdered there: al-Mu‘tasim, al-Wathiq, al-Muntasir, al- 
Mu'tazz, and al-Muhtadi. Two were killed in its environs, in areas adjacent to it 
or near it: al-Mutawakkil and al-Musta'In. Its name in ancient books was Zawra’ 


106 December 10,861. 

107 Al-Ya c qubl, Ta’rikh, 2:603, gives a date of Saturday, 4 Rabi‘ 11,248 (June 7,862). 

108 February 865. 

109 Al-Ya c qubl, Ta’rikh, 2:617, gives a date of Tuesday, 27 Rajab, 255 (July 11,869). 

110 “The Beloved.” 
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Ban! 1 -Abbas. 111 This is justified because the qiblas of its mosques were all off- 
axis. Although not a single one was accurate, not one has been torn down or 
forgotten. 


We have now described Baghdad and Samarra. We began with them because 
they are the two royal cities and seats of the caliphate, and we have described 
the foundation of each of them. Let us now give an account of the other 
countries and the distances between one country and another and one city 
and another, in four parts, according to the four regions of the world: east; 
west; south, the direction of the qibla, which is where Canopus, which the 
astronomers call al-Tayman, rises; and north, which is the abode of the Bear, 112 
269 which the astronomers call Polaris. 113 | We shall describe each country accord¬ 
ing to the quarter in which it is located and what is adjacent to it. May God 
grant success. 


The First Quarter: The East 

From Baghdad to al-Jabal, Azerbaijan, Qazwin, Zanjan, Qumm, Isfahan, al- 
Rayy, Tabaristan, Jurjan, Sijistan, and Khurasan and the parts of Tibet and 
Turkistan that border on it. 

The Rural Districts (kuwar) ofal-Jabal lu 
If one wishes to proceed eastward from Baghdad, one begins from the part of it 
on the east bank of the Tigris and then heads east to the place known as Three 
Gates, which is the easternmost part of Baghdad. Next one travels straight on to 
the bridge at al-Nahrawan. 115 Nahrawan is a venerable old town beside a canal 
that branches off from a canal called the Tamarra that comes from al-Jabal 


111 “The Oblique of the Abbasids.” 

112 The Arabic banat al-na’sh does not specify whether Ursa Minor ( al-sughra ) or Ursa Major 
( al-kubra) is meant. 

113 Arabic “Al-Jady,” which usually means Capricorn, also can mean Polaris, which is clearly 
intended here. 

114 On the province known as al-Jabal, see note 24 above. 

115 On the town of al-Nahrawan and the canal system, see the article by M. Morony in ei 2 , s.v. 
al-Nahrawan. 
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and then goes on to irrigate some of the counties of the Sawad and which is 
navigable by large boats and big ships. After one crosses the Nahrawan bridge, 
the various routes to al-Jabal branch out. 

If one wishes to go to the rural districts of Masabadhan, 116 Mihrijanqad- 
haq, 117 and al-Saymara, 118 one bears right upon crossing the Nahrawan bridge. 

After six stages, one reaches the county-seat of Masabadhan, a city known as al- 
Sirawan, 119 which is important, large, and spread out between mountains and 
valleys. It is the city which most resembles Mecca. It has springs from which 
water gushes out and flows through the town to large streams which irrigate the 
fields, villages, country estates, and gardens along their banks for a distance of 
three stages. These springs are hot in winter and cold in summer. The city has 
a mixed population of Arabs and non-Arabs. 

Al-Saymara 

From the city of al-Sirawan to the city of al-Saymara, which is the main city of 
the rural district known as Mihrijanqadhaq, is a distance of two stages. The city 
of al-Saymara is situated in a vast meadow dotted with springs and streams | 270 

that water the villages and fields. The population is a mixture of Arabs and 
of non-Arabs who are Persians and Kurds. Masabadhan and al-Saymara were 
conquered during the caliphate of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. The land tax from this 
area amounts to 2.5 million dirhams. The people speak Persian. 


If one wishes to go from Baghdad to Hulwan, 120 one bears left after crossing the 
Nahrawan bridge, going to Daskarat al-Malik, 121 where there are wonderfully 
constructed, beautiful palaces of the Persian kings. From Daskarat al-Malik 
one goes to Tararistan, 122 where there are more wonderful remains of buildings 


116 Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 202. 

117 Ibid.; also vocalized as Mihrijanqudhaq (Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, 4:698). 

118 Barthold, Historical Geography, 207; article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Saymara. 

119 Barthold, Historical Geography, 207. 

120 On Hulwan see the article by L. Lockhart in ei 2 , s.v. Hulwan; Barthold, Historical Geogra¬ 
phy, 198-199. 

121 Daskarat al-Malik (King’s Daskara) was located on the Khurasan Road, about 16 farsakhs 
(88 kilometers) from Baghdad. See the article by A. A. Duri in ei 2 , s.v. Daskara. 

122 The reading of the text and identification are uncertain. The printed edition reads Tarari- 
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attributed to the Persian kings. There are also aqueducts constructed of gypsum 
and bricks, some built in channels on top of each other. Some come from the 
Qatul canals, and others from the Nahrawan canal. From Tararistan one goes 
to the battlefield of Jalula’, 123 the first part of al-Jabal. This is where the battle 
with the Persians took place in the days of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, when Sa‘d b. 
Abl Waqqas overtook them. God scattered the Persian forces and put them to 
flight. This was in the year 19 a.h. 124 From Jalula 5 one goes to Khaniqln, 125 a 
particularly attractive and important village. From Khaniqln one goes to Qasr 
Shlrin. 126 Shlrin was the wife of Kisra and spent her summers in this castle. 
Many antiquities of the Persian kings are found in this area. From Qasr Shlrin 
one goes to Hulwan. 

Hutwan 

The city of Hulwan is large and beautiful. Its inhabitants are a mixture of Arabs 
and of non-Arabs who are Persians and Kurds. It was conquered in the days 
of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. Although Hulwan is one of the rural districts of al- 
Jabal, its land tax is included as part of the revenue from the counties of the 
Sawad. From Hulwan one proceeds to the meadow known as Maij al-Qal‘a, 127 
where the caliph’s mounts are put to pasture. From Marj al-Qal'a one goes to 
al-Zubaydiyya, and thence to the city of Qarmasln. Qarmasln is an important, 
populous place. Most of the people are non-Arabs: Persians and Kurds. From 
the town of Qarmasln to al-DInawar is three stages. 

Al-Dlnawar 

Al-DInawar 128 is an important city with a mixed population of Arabs and non- 
Arabs. It was conquered in the days of ‘Umar. It is called Mah al-Kufa 129 because 
its revenue was used to pay the stipends of the people of Kufa. A number of 


start, with a note that a second hand has corrected it in the margin of the ms to Tabaristan, 
which is geographically impossible. Perhaps one should read Tazaristan, and identify the 
place as Tazar of al-Muqaddasi, 393, and Yaqut, 3:537: see Barthold, Historical Geography, 
198 n. 2o;Wiet, 67. 

123 For accounts of the Arab victory over the Persians at Jalula’, see al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:173; 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2456ff.; and the article by M. Streck in ei 2 , s.v. Djalula’. 

124 That is, 640C.E.; al-Tabari dates the battle to the end of the year 16 (late 637 or early 638). 

125 See the article by P. Schwarz in ei 2 , s.v. Khanikin; Barthold, Historical Geography, 199. 

126 See the article by M. Streck and J. Lassner in ei 2 , s.v. Kasr-i Shlrin; Barthold, Historical 
Geography, 199. 

127 Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 192. 

128 See the article by L. Lockhart in ei 2 , s.v. Dinawar; Barthold, Historical Geography, 207-208. 

129 Arabic and Persian writers explain Mah as coming from a Persian word variously glossed as 
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districts and cantons 130 are included among its dependencies. The revenue 
from its land tax, not counting the crown estates, amounts to 5.7 million 
dirhams. 

Qazwln and Zanjan 

Whoever wants to go from al-DInawar to Qazwln and Zanjan 131 proceeds from 
al-DInawar to the town of Abhar, where the roads diverge. If one is heading for 
Zanjan, one bears left from Abhar to Zanjan; then one goes on to the city of 
Qazwln. Qazwin is off the main road, at the foot of a mountain which borders 
al-Daylam. There are two riverbeds there, one called al-Wadl al-Kabir and the 
other Wadi Siram. Water flows in them during the winter, but dries up in the 
summer. The population is a mixture of Arabs and non-Arabs. Some Persian 
antiquities are found there, including fire temples. Its land tax, along with 
that of Zanjan, is 1.5 million dirhams. Roads fan out from it to Hamadhan, 
al-DInawar, Shahrazur, Isfahan, and al-Rayy, as well as the road from it to 
Azerbaijan. 

Azerbaijan 

Whoever wants to go to Azerbaijan 132 travels four stages from Zanjan to the 
city of Ardabil, 133 the first town in Azerbaijan that one reaches. From Ardabil to 
Barzand, 134 one of the rural districts of Azerbaijan, is a three-day journey. From 
Barzand one goes to the city of Warthan, 135 in another rural district of Azerbai- 


town, capital, province, or kingdom. A more likely explanation is that Mah reflects Macla, 
the old word for Media, the land of the Medes, where the city was located. See L. Lockhart’s 
article in El 2 , s.v. Dinawar. 

130 Arabic aqalim wa rasatlq. For iqtiml aqalim, see note 10 above. The rustaq (plural rasatlq ) 
was an administrative unit that in al-Ya c qubi’s usage seems to be a division of a kura, 
without any sizable town, and often located in a hilly or mountainous area. It is translated 
by convention here as “canton.” 

131 See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Zandjan; Barthold, Historical Geography, 208- 

132 See the article by V. Minorsky in ei 2 , s.v. Adharbaydjan; Barthold, Historical Geography, 
214-225. 

133 See the articles by R. N. Frye in ei 2 , s.v Ardabil, and by Kishwar Rizvi in ei 3 , s.v. Ardabil; 
Barthold, Historical Geography, 215-217. 

134 See the article by R. N. Fiye in ei 2 , s.v. Barzand; Barthold, Historical Geography, 224 gives 
the distance from Ardabil to Barzand as 14 farsakhs (c. 91km on modem maps). 

135 Modem Altan; see V. Minorsky in ei 2 , s.v. Adharbaydjan; Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 230. 
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jan; from Warthan to al-Baylaqan; 136 and from al-Baylaqan to al-Maragha, 137 
the main city of Upper Azerbaijan. The rural districts of Azerbaijan are Arda- 
bll, Barzand, Warthan, Bardha'a, 138 al-Shlz, 139 Sarat, 140 Marand, 141 Tabriz, 142 | 
al-Mayanij, 143 Urmiya, 144 Khuwayy, 145 and Salmas. 146 The inhabitants of the 
towns and rural districts of Azerbaijan are a mixture of Adhari Persians and 
the ancient Jawidaniyya, lords of the city of al-Badhdh where Babak was. 147 The 
Arabs settled in Azerbaijan when it was conquered in the year 22 by al-Mughira 
b. Shu'ba al-Thaqafi during the caliphate of ‘Uthman b. Affan. 148 The revenue 
from its land tax is 4 million dirhams, more in one year and less in another. 

Hamadhan 

Whoever wants to go from al-DInawar to the city of Hamadhan 149 proceeds 
two stages from the town of al-DInawar to a place called Muhammadabadh. 150 
From Muhammadabadh to Hamadhan is another two stages. Hamadhan is a 


136 The site has been identified as modern Oren Kal'e in Azerbaijan. See the articles by 
D. M. Dunlop in ei 2 , s.v. Baylakan, and by J. M. Rogers, s.v. Oren Kal'e; Barthold, Historical 
Geography, 228, locates the town near the confluence of the Araxes and Kur rivers. 

137 See the article by V. Minorsky in ei 2 , s.v. Maragha; Barthold, Historical Geography, 214. The 
situation of al-Maragha at an elevation of 5,500 feet explains why al-Ya'qubi calls it the 
main city of Upper Azerbaijan ( Adharbayjan al- 'Ulya). 

138 On Bardha'a (modern Barda), see the article by D. M. Dunlop in ei 2 , s.v. Bardha'a; Barthold, 
Historical Geography, 227-228. 

139 Described in many sources as a major Zoroastrian religious site, now known as Takht-e 
Sulayman: See the article byj. Ruska and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Shiz; Barthold, Historical 
Geography, 208,214. 

140 On Sarat (usually given as Sarav), see Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 163,168, 
230. 

141 On Marand, see the article by V. Minorsky and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Marand. 

142 On Tabriz, see the article by V. Minorsky, C. E. Bosworth, and Sheila S. Blair in ei 2 , s.v. 
Tabriz; Barthold, Historical Geography, 217 ff. 

143 Al-Mayanij is probably the same as the town listed by Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, 4:710, s.v. 
Miyana, located midway between between Maragha and Tabriz. 

144 On the lake and the city of Urmiya, see the article by V. Minorsky and C. E. Bosworth in 
ei 2 , s.v. Urmiya. 

145 So in the text; modem Khoi. See the article by R. M. Savory in ei 2 , s.v. Khoi, Khuy. 

146 On Salmas, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Salmas. 

147 On Babak, see note 90 above. 

148 22A.H. = November 30,642 - November 18,643; cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:180. 

149 On Hamadhan (modern Hamadan), see the article by R. N. Frye in ei 2 , s.v. Hamadhan; 
Barthold, Historical Geography, 128-132. 

150 Not to be confused with a place of the same name in Khurasan. 
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large, important country to which many regions and rural districts are attached. 
It was conquered in the year 23. 151 Its land tax amounts to six million dirhams. 
It is called Mah al-Basra because its land tax used to be taken for the stipends 
of the people of Basra. 152 The people’s drinking water comes from springs and 
streams that flow both in winter and in summer. One of them flows to al-Sus, 153 
a rural district of al-Ahwaz, and then passes via the Dujayl, 154 the river of al- 
Ahwaz, to the city of al-Ahwaz. 155 

Nihawand 

From Hamadhan to Nihawand 156 is two stages. Nihawand is a splendid city, 
where the Persians assembled when al-Nu‘man b. Muqarrin al-Muzani at¬ 
tacked them in the year 21. 157 It has several dependent districts inhabited by 
a mixture of Arabs and non-Arabs. Its land tax, apart from the crown estates, is 
one million dirhams. 

Al-Karaj 

From Nihawand to the city of al-Karaj 158 is two stages. Al-Karaj is the residence 
of isa b. | Idris b. Ma'qil b. Shaykh b. ‘Umayr al-Tjli, Abu Dulaf. 159 Not a famous 
city in the days of the Persians, it counted only as one of the large villages in a 
canton known as Fa’iq 160 in the rural district of Isfahan. It is sixty farsakhs from 
it to the city of Isfahan. The ‘Ijll tribesmen settled there, building fortresses and 
compounds. The compounds were named for Abu Dulaf, his brothers, and his 


151 23A.H. = November 19,643 - November 6,644; cf. al-Ya'qubl, Ta’rikh, 2080. 

152 On the name, see the article by M. Morony in ei 2 , s.v Mah al-Basra. 

153 On al-Sus (modem Persian Shush), see the article by M. Streck and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , 
s.v. al-Sus. 

154 That is, the Karun River, which the Arabs called the Dujayl al-Ahwaz; see Le Strange, Lands, 
232. 

155 On al-Ahwaz, the main town of Khuzistan, see the article by Mathieu Tillier, in ei 3 , s.v. 
al-Ahwaz; Barthold, Historical Geography, 190 ff. 

156 On this town in the Zagros Mountains, see the article by V. Minorsky in ei 2 , s.v. Nihawand. 

157 21A.H. = December 10,641 - November 29,642. Cf. the account in al-Ya c qubi, Ta’rikh, 2079; 
also the bibliography in Minorsky’s article mentioned in the previous note. 

158 Not the modem town of Karaj; the exact location is uncertain, but this al-Karaj was about 
hallway between modern Golpayegan and Hamadan. Barthold, Historical Geography, 180; 
Le Strange, Lands, 197; Ibn Hawqal, 262, Hudud, 132,201; ei 2 , s.v. (al-)Karadj. 

159 On this politically active family that played a role in the initial ‘Abbasid movement, the 
civil warbetween al-Amln and al-Ma’mun, and the campaign against Babak, see the article 
by J. E. Bencheikh in ei 2 , s.v. al-Kasim b. ‘Isa b. Idris, Abu Dulaf. 

160 The ms reading is ambiguous. Other sources give both Fa’iq and Fatik. 
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kinsmen. Four cantons are attached to (al-Karaj): the two Fa’iqs, Jabalq, 161 and 
Barqrudh. 162 Al-Karaj is situated amid four mountains covered with estates, 
fields, villages, perennial rivers, and flowing springs. The inhabitants are non- 
Arabs, except for the family of ‘Isa b. Idris al-Tjll and other Arabs who have 
joined them. The land tax from al-Karaj was 3.4 million dirhams. This included 
one million dirhams from the cantons and a 400,000 dirham tax on beverages. 
This decreased in the days of al-Wathiq to 3.3 million dirhams. 

Qumm and Its Dependencies 

Whoever wants to go to Qumm 163 proceeds east from the city of Hamadhan 
through its cantons. It is five stages from the city of Hamadhan to the city 
of Qumm. The largest urban area 164 of Qumm is called Manljan. 165 It is an 
important place, said to contain a thousand lanes. There is an old Persian 
fortress inside the city. Adjacent to it is an urban area called Kumundan. 166 
There is a watercourse with a stream that flows between the two urban areas. 
There are some arched stone bridges across it | by which one crosses from 
Manljan to Kumundan. Most of the population belong to the tribe of Madhhij, 
specifically to the Ash'aris. 167 There are also people of non-Arab ancestry as 
well as a group of clients who report that they were ffeedmen of Abdallah b. 
al-'Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib. Qumm has two canals: one, in the upper part of 
the city, is known as Ra’s al-Mur, and the other, in the lower city, is called Furuz. 
Both have water from springs made to flow through excavated channels. Qumm 
is situated in a broad plain that stretches about ten farsakhs to the mountains. 
Among them is a mountain known as Rustaq Sardab and a mountain known 


161 Cf. Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, 2:2-3, s.v. Jabalq. 

162 Barqrudh is also attested as Barq al-Rudh. 

163 On the city of Qumm (Modem Persian Qom) see the article by J. Calmard in ei 2 , s.v. Kum. 

164 Text: madlnat Qumm al-kubra. Al-Ya‘qubT treats Qumm as a single municipality with 
multiple components; indeed, the sources speak of Qumm as consisting of many villages, 
seven of which were surrounded by a defensive wall. Madina therefore has been translated 
in this case as “urban area” (“village” might be another possibility) to avoid confusing 
repetitions of the term “city." 

165 Manljan, the principal settlement, was one of the seven original villages. See the article by 
J. Calmard cited in note 163. 

166 Also vocalized as Kumandan. 

167 As the Ash'aris (members of the South Arabian tribe of al-Ash‘ar b. Udad) were a sister 
tribe to the Madhhij (descended from Malik b. Udad), the text, which normally would 
mean, “belong to the tribe of Madhhij, specifically to the subgroup group of Ash'ar,” should 
be taken in an extended sense: “belong to the tribe of Madhhij, specifically to the related 
group of Ash'ar.” See Wiistenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen, 7. 
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as al-Mallaha. Qumm has twelve cantons: Sitara, Karizman, al-Farahan, Warah, 
TIras, 168 Kurdur, Wardirah, Sardab, Barawistan, Siraha, 169 Qaris, and Hindijan. 
During summer, the people of the city drink mostly from wells. Roads fan out 
from Qumm to al-Rayy, Isfahan, al-Karaj, and Hamadhan. Its land tax is 4.5 
million dirhams. 

Isfahan ( Isbahan) 

From Qumm to Isfahan 170 is sixty farsakhs, which equals six stages. Isfahan 
comprises two urban areas, one of which is called Jayy and the other al-Yahudiy- 
ya. The population is mixed: a few are Arabs, but most are Persians (descended 
from) aristocratic dihqans. There are Arabs there who immigrated from Kufa 
and Basra, of the tribes of Thaqif, Tamim, Banu Dabba, Khuza'a, Banu Hanifa, 
Band Abd al-Qays, and others. It is said that Salman al-FarisI 171 —may God’s 
mercy be upon him—was a native of Isfahan from a village called Jayyan— 
this is what the people of Isfahan have handed down among themselves. The 
inhabitants of Isfahan have plenty of water from streams and springs that flow 
towards al-Ahwaz from Isfahan via Tustar, Manadhir al-Kubra, and then to the 
city of al-Ahwaz. Isfahan was conquered | in the year 23. 172 Its land tax amounts 
to ten million dirhams. It has the following cantons: Jayy, where the city is 
located; Bara’an, inhabited exclusively by dihqans ; Burkhar, where a group of 
dihqans also live; Ruwaydasht, which is the border between Isfahan and a dis¬ 
trict of Fars known as Yazd; al-Baran; Mirabin; al-Qamidan, which is inhabited 
by Kurds and a mixture of non-Arabs who are not of noble descent like the 
others and out of which came the Khurramiyya, 173 and which is the border 
between the provinces of Isbahan and al-Ahwaz; Fahman, also inhabited by 


168 Possibly to be read Tabrish. 

169 The reading is uncertain; restored by the editor on the basis of Ibn al-Faqlh al-Hamadhanl, 
Kitab al-Buldan, 265. 

170 On Isfahan, see the article by A. K. S. Lambton and J. Sourdel-Thomine in si 2 , s.v. Isfahan. 

171 On Salman al-Farisi (“Salman the Persian,” also known as Salman Pak, “Salman the Pure”), 
a Companion of the Prophet, often regarded as the first Persian convert to Islam, see the 
article by G. Levi Della Vida in ei 2 , s.v. Salman al-Farisi. 

172 23A.H. = November 19,643 - November 6,644; cf. al-Ya'qubl, Ta’rtkh, 2080. 

173 The Arabic historians use Khuramiyya to designate a variety of sects with roots in the 
doctrines of the late 5th-century Iranian religious figure Mazdak By Abbasid times, there 
were a variety of such groups, anti-Arab and anti-Islamic in orientation, said to believe 
in dualism, transmigration, and continued prophecy. They were frequently accused of 
believing in free love and community of property. See the article by W. Madelung in ei 2 , 
s.v. Khurramiyya, and the extensive treatment in P. Crone, The Nativist Prophets of Early 
Islamic Iran. 
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Kurds and Khurramiyya; Faridln, inhabited by lower-class non-Arabs whom the 
noble Persians of Isfahan call the Luyabah; 174 al-Radmila; 175 the twin districts 
of Sardqasan and Jarmqasan, inhabited by noble dihqans and some Arabs from 
Yemen of the tribe of Hamdan, which form the border between the province 
of Isfahan and Qumm; Ardistan, inhabited by the grandest of the dihqans and 
which is said to have been the place where Kisra Anushirawan 176 was born; and 
al-Taymara, which consists of two cantons inhabited by Arabs of the Banu Hilal 
and various divisions of the Qays and which forms the boundary between the 
province of Isfahan and al-Karaj. 

Al-Rayy 

If one’s destination is al-Rayy, 177 one leaves the city of al-DInawar for Qazwln, 
and then one travels three stages from Qazwln along the main highway— 
al-Rayy is located on the Khurasan highway. The city of al-Rayy is named 
al-Muhammadiyya. It was given that name because al-Mahdl 178 stayed there 
during the caliphate of al-Mansur, when he was sent to Khurasan to fight Abd 
al-Jabbar b. Abd al-Rahman al-Azdl, and built up the city. Al-Rashld was born 
276 there, | for al-Mahdl spent several years there and constructed a marvelous 
building there. The wives of notables among its people nursed al-Rashld. The 
people of al-Rayy are a mixture of Persians and a few Arabs. It was conquered by 
Qaraza b. Ka‘b al-Ansari, during the caliphate of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, in the year 
23. 179 The people obtain water from numerous springs and large watercourses. 
One large watercourse comes from the country of al-Daylam and is called the 
Nahr Musa. Because of the country’s abundant water, its fruits, gardens, and 
trees are numerous. It has several cantons and districts. The country estates 
of Ishaq b. Yahya b. Mu'adh and Abu ‘Abbad Thabit b. Yahya, al-Ma’mun’s 
secretary, are there; both were natives of Rayy. Its land tax amounts to ten 
million dirhams. 


174 The vocalization and meaning of the word, apparently Persian, are unknown. 

175 The correct reading and vocalization are unknown. 

176 The Sasanian ruler Kisra Anushirawan (Khusraw Anushirwan) ruled from 591 to 628c.E. 

177 On the city of al-Rayy, whose ruins are located about 5 miles south-southeast of modem 
Tehran, see the article by V. Minorsky in ei 2 , s.v. al-Rayy; Barthold, Historical Geography, 
121 ff. 

178 The future third ‘Abbasid caliph, whose given name was Muhammad. He was made 
governor of al-Rayy in 141/758-759. 

179 23A. h. = November 19,643 - November 6,644; cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2080. 
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Qumis 

From al-Rayy to Qumis 180 via the main highway and great road is twelve stages, 
some in inhabited areas and some in the desert. Qumis is a large, important 
country. The name of the main town is al-Damaghan, 181 which is the first of the 
towns of Khurasan. It was conquered by ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz during the 
caliphate of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, in the year 30. 182 The people are Persians, and 
they are the most skillful of people in knowing how to make the fine woolen 
apparel known as Qumisiyya. Its land tax, amounting to 1.5 million dirhams, is 
included as part of the revenue of Khurasan. As for the territory which borders 
the Caspian Sea (Bahr al-Daylam) in Khurasan, (it extends) from al-Rayy to 
Tabaristan. 183 The main city of Tabaristan is Sariya, 184 which is seven stages 
from al-Rayy. 

Tabaristan 

(From Sariya) to the second city of Tabaristan, which is called Amul, 185 is two 
stages. The city of Amul is on the Caspian Sea (Bahr al-Daylam). Tabaristan 
is a separate country with an important kingdom. Its king is still known as the 
Ispahbadh. 186 It is the country of al-Mazyar, 187 who used to write to | the caliphs 
al-MaYnun and al-Mu‘tasim: “From the Jil-JIlan, Ispahbadh of Khurasan, al- 
Mazyar Muhammad b. Qarin, the supporter ( muwali) of the Commander of the 
Faithful”—he did not say “client ( mawla ) of the Commander of the Faithful.” 
Tabaristan is a country with many fortresses and protected by ravines. The 


180 On Qumis, see the article by E. E. Bosworth in si 2 , s.v. Kumis; Barthold, Historical Geogra¬ 
phy, 112-120. 

181 On Damaghan (modem Damghan), some 344km east of Tehran, see the article by D. 
N. Wilber in El 2 , s.v. Damghan. 

182 30 a.h. = September 4,650 - August 23,651; cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2292. 

183 Modem Mazandaran; article in ei 2 , s.v. Tabaristan; Barthold, Historical Geography, 230- 

184 Modem Sari; see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Sari; Barthold, Historical Geogra¬ 
phy, 238. 

185 Amul grew in importance after it became the province’s administrative center under Arab 
rule; see the article by L. Lockhart in ei 2 , s.v. Amul; Barthold, Historical Geography, 238 f. 

186 Written in Arabic as isbahbadh. The title (“chief of the army”) and had roots as far back 
as Achaemenid Iran. The rulers of Tabarisan maintained the title down to the Mongol 
invasions. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Ispahbadh. 

187 On the career of Mazyar b. Qarin, who maintained his quasi-autonomous power in Tabari¬ 
stan by converting to Islam, whereupon he received the name of Muhammad b. Qarin, but 
revolted and was flogged to death during the caliphate of al-Mu'tasim, see the article by 
M. Rekaya in ei 2 , s.v. Mazyar; cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:582-583; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 32268 ff. 
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inhabitants are noble Persians, descendants of their kings, and they are most 
handsome people. It is said that Kisra Yazdajird left his slave girls there, and the 
people of Tabaristan, being descended from them, inherited their good looks. 
The land tax of the country is four million dirhams. The textiles and apparel 
known as al-tabariyya are made there. 

Jurjan 

From al-Rayy to Jurjan 188 is seven stages. The city of Juijan is located on the 
River of al-Daylam. 189 Sa'Id b. ‘Uthman conquered the country of Juijan during 
the reign of Mu'awiya. Then it revolted, and the people apostatized from Islam 
until Yazid b. al-Muhallab conquered it again during the reign of Sulayman b. 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. The land tax from the country is ten million dirhams. 
The inhabitants work rare woods such as khalanj 190 and other kinds, as well as 
various kinds of silk garments. Large Bactrian 191 camels are found there. There 
are many date palms in the land of Juijan. 

Tus 

Adjoining these countries bordering the Caspian Sea, and among the rural 
districts of NIshapur and its dependencies, is Tus, 192 which is two stages from 
NIshapur. There are Arabs from Tayyi’ and other tribes in Tus, but most of the 
people are Persians. The tomb of the Commander of the Faithful al-Rashid is 
there. It was also there that al-Rida All b. Musa b. Ja'far b. Muhammad b. All b. 
al-Husayn 193 passed away (peace be upon them). The main urban area of Tus is 
called Nuqan. The land tax of the country is included with that of NIshapur. 194 


188 On the province of Jurjan (Persian Gurgan), at the southeastern corner of the Caspian Sea, 
see the article by R. Hartmann in ei 2 , s.v. Gurgan; Barthold, Historical Geography, 115-117. 

189 Also known as the Juijan (Gurgan) River. 

190 A scented wood, variously identified; see V. Mozaffarian, A Dictionary of Iranian Plant 
Names, 210. 

191 Text: bakhati, probably to be understood as a plural of bukhti, the normal word for the 
Bactrian camel. See Dozy, Supplement, 1:54. 

192 On Tus, see the article by V. Minorsky and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Tus; Barthold, Historical 
Geography, 102-105. 

193 ‘All b. Musa, surnamed al-Rida, was the eighth Imam of the Twelver Shi'a. In 201/816, 
the caliph al-Ma’mun named him heir to the caliphate, but the move caused a revolt in 
Baghdad. In 203/818, ‘All al-Rida died in Tus after a brief illness. The Shl'ite version of the 
story says that he was poisoned (cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:551). See the article by Tamima 
Bayhom-Daou in ei 3 , s.v. ‘All al-Rida. 

194 Al-Ya c qubi uses the Arabic spelling Naysabur throughout. The translation uses the more 
common Persian form of the name. 
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From Tus to Nasa, 195 another rural district of Nishapur, is two stages. | From 278 
Nasa to Baward 196 is two stages. From Nasa to Khwarazm 197 is eight stages in 
an easterly direction. Khwarazm is at the end of the Oxus River (Nahr Balkh) 
at a place where the waters of the Oxus empty into the Caspian Sea (Bahr al- 
Daylam). 198 It is a vast territory that Salm b. Ziyad b. Ablhi 199 conquered in the 
time of Yazid b. Mu'awiya. Furs and all sorts of pelts are processed there: sable, 
fox, ermine, lynx, and squirrel. These rural districts on this side of the Oxus 
form part of Khurasan. The Oxus rises from springs amid a mountain range; it 
is ten stages from its mouth to the city of Balkh. 

Nishapur 

From Qumis to the city of Nishapur 200 via the Great Highway is nine stages. 
Nishapur is a vast country with many rural districts, among them: al-Taba- 
sayn, 201 Quhistan, Nasa, BIward, 202 Abrashahr, Jam, Bakharz, Tus (the main 
urban area of which is called Nuqan 203 ), Zuzan, 204 and IsfaraTn 205 (on the high¬ 
way to Jurjan). Abdallah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz conquered the country during the 
caliphate of ‘Uthman in the year 30. 206 Its inhabitants are a mixture of Arabs 


195 On Nasa, see the article by V. Minorsky and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Nasa, Nisa; Barthold, 
Historical Geography, 89. 

196 Ablward in other sources; see the article by V. Minorsky in ei 2 , s.v. Ablward; Barthold, 
Historical Geography, 89. 

197 On Khwarazm, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Kh w arazm. 

198 Here, Nahr Balkh must mean the Oxus, and this seems to be the name al-Ya c qubI consis¬ 
tently uses for this river. According to Barthold, Historical Geography, 11, the actual “river of 
Balkh,” the Balkh Ab (Baktros) apparently connected with the Oxus (Amu Darya) in clas¬ 
sical times but not in the time of the Arab geographers, when Balkh was separated from 
the Oxus by a journey of two days (ibid., 12). This passage implies that in al-Ya c qubi’s time 
the Oxus emptied into the Caspian, rather than into the Aral Sea, as it does today. There 
is abundant evidence for shifts in the channel of the Oxus, but the chronology remains 
unclear. See the article by B. Spuler in ei 2 , s.v. Amu Darya. 

199 Cf. al-Ya c qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:300. 

200 Nishapur, together with Marw, Herat, and Balkh, were the four great cities of Khurasan. See 
the article by E. Honigmann and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Nishapur; Barthold, Historical 
Geography, 95-103; Hudud, 102. 

201 Hudud, 103. 

202 Or Baward/Bavard; Hudud, 103. 

203 Or Nawqan; Hudud, 103. 

204 One of the districts on the border of Nishapur mentioned by Hudud, 103. 

205 Or Isfarayln; see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Isfarayln; Barthold, Historical 
Geography, 114; Hudud, 102: Siparayin. 

206 30 a.h. = September 4,650 - August 23,651; cf. al-Ya c qubI, Ta’rikh, 2:192. 
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and Persians. Its water comes from springs and streams. Its land tax amounts 
to four million dirhams, which is included as part of the land tax of Khurasan. 
They manufacture [cotton and silk textiles in all the districts 207 ]. ‘Abdallah 
b. Tahir resided in the city of NIshapur and did not leave it for Marw as the 
governors had formerly done. 208 He built a marvelous structure there, the Sha- 
dhiyakh; 209 then he built the Tower. 210 A member of the Tahirid family told me 
that it is ten stages from NIshapur to Marw; ten stages from NIshapur to Herat; 

279 ten stages from NIshapur to Juijan; ten stages from NIshapur to al-Damaghan; | 
and six stages from NIshapur to Sarakhs via the main highway and great road. 
The first stage is Qasr al-RIh, called Dizbad in Persian, 211 then Khaksar, and then 
Mazduran, where the Tin Pass is. 212 Sarakhs 213 is an important region. Its main 
city, which is very large, is situated in a sand desert; it has a mixed population. 
Abdallah b. Khazim al-Sulaml, at the time under the command of Abdallah 
b. Amir b. Kurayz, conquered it during the caliphate of ‘Uthman. The inhab¬ 
itants drink well water; there is no stream or spring. It has a group of people 
from [...]. 214 Its land tax amounts to one million dirhams, which is included 
with the land tax of Khurasan. 

Marw 

From Sarakhs to Marw 215 via the main road is six stages, the first of which 
is Ushturmaghak; then Talastana; then al-Dandanqan; then Kanukird, where 
the clan of ‘All b. Hisham b. Farrakhusraw 216 has estates. These stations are 
situated in the open desert, and each of them has a fortress in which the 
people take refuge from the Turks, who sometimes attack some of these places. 


207 Added in the editor’s notes on the basis of a parallel text in Istakhri, 255. 

208 ‘Abdallah b. Tahir was governor of Khurasan in 213-230/828-845; see the article by C. Ed¬ 
mond Bosworth in El 3 , s.v. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir. 

209 On the suburb named for this monument, see Barthold, Historical Geography, 99. 

210 Arabic manar (“lighthouse” or “minaret”), probably a minaret for the principal mosque; 
see Barthold, Historical Geography, 98. 

211 Both the Persian and Arabic mean “Castle of the Wind.” 

212 Arabic 'Aqabat Tin (Clay Pass). 

213 On Sarakhs, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Sarakhs. 

214 There is a lacuna in the m s. 

215 On Marw (Merv; Mary), see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Marw al-Rudh; 
Barthold, Historical Geography, 35-46. 

216 This appears to be ‘All b. Hisham al-Marwazi, who was governor of Baghdad during the 
reign of al-Ma'mun, but was executed in 217/832; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 33108 ff. 
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Then one comes to Marw, the most important district in Khurasan. Hatim 
b. al-Nu‘man al-Bahill, who was under the command of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir, 
conquered it during the caliphate of ‘Uthman. It is said that al-Ahnaf b. Qays 
participated in its conquest, and that was in the year 31. 217 Its inhabitants are 
nobles (descended) from the Persian dihqans. It also has some Arab tribesmen 
from the Azd, Tamlm, and other tribes. It used to be the residence of the 
governors of Khurasan. The first who resided there was al-Ma’mun, and then 
whoever governed Khurasan subsequently, until Abdallah b. Tahir took up 
residence in NIshapur. The inhabitants of Marw get water from flowing springs 
and streams. Its land tax is included with that of Khurasan. The famous fine 
apparel known as Khurasan clothing is made there. | Among its rural districts 280 
are Zarq, 218 Aram Kaylabaq, Sawsaqan, 219 and Jarara. From Marw to Amul 220 
is six stages, the first of which is Kushmahan, 221 whence come KushmahanI 
raisins. All the stages are in the desert and are fortified posts. These are the 
rural districts of Khurasan along the main road. The inhabitants of Amul drink 
well water, except in areas near the Oxus (Jayhun), which is (also known as) 
the Balkh River (Nahr Balkh). As for the areas to the right of the main road, 
in the direction of the Indian Ocean, they extend for ten stages in an easterly 
direction from NIshapur to Herat. Herat is one of the most prosperous regions 
of Khurasan and has the most handsome people. Al-Ahnaf b. Qays conquered 
it during the caliphate of ‘Uthman. Its inhabitants are Persian nobles and some 
Arabs. Its water comes from springs and streams. Its land tax is included in the 
land tax of Khurasan. 

Bushanj 

From Herat to Bushanj is one stage. 222 Bushanj is the homeland of Tahir b. al- 
Husayn b. Mus'ab. 223 Aws b. Tha'laba al-Tayml and al-Ahnaf b. Qays, both of 


217 31A.H. = August 24,651 - August 11,652; cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:193-194. 

218 Barthold, Historical Geography, 41; Hudud, 105. 

219 Susanaqan in Hudud, 105. 

220 A town near an important ford across the Oxus (now known as Amuya or Chaijuy), not to 
be confused with the city in Tabaristan mentioned earlier: see al-MaqdisI, 291-292; Yaqut, 
Mu'jam al-buldan, 1:69; and the article by L. Lockhart, M. Streck, and A. Bennigsen in ei 2 , 

221 Cf. Hudud, 105. 

222 On the town of Bushanj, about a day’s journey from Herat, see the article by W. Barthold 
and B. Spuler in ei 2 , s.v. Bushandj; Barthold, Historical Geography, 60. 

223 Tahir b. al-Husayn was the general who in 198/813 took Baghdad for al-Ma’mun in the 
civil warbetween al-Amln and al-Ma’mun. Al-Ma’mun afterward appointed him to various 
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whom were under the command of‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir, conquered it during the 
caliphate of ‘Uthman 224 Its inhabitants are a mix of non-Arabs; 225 there are 
only a few Arabs there. 

Badghis 

From Bushanj to Badghis 226 is three stages. Badghis was conquered by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Samura in the days of Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan. 227 

Sijistan 

From Bushanj to Sijistan 228 is five, some say seven, stages | by the desert 
route. 229 Sijistan is an important country. The chief city is Bust, 230 where Ma‘n 
b. Za’ida al-Shaybani 231 resided during the caliphate of Abu Ja'far al-Mansur. 
Its inhabitants are Persians, but most of them say that they are descended 
from the Himyarites of Yemen. It has about the same number of rural dis¬ 
tricts as Khurasan, or more, but they are isolated and adjacent to the coun¬ 
tries of Sind and Hind. It used to be comparable to Khurasan and was its peer. 
Among its rural districts are Bust; Juwayn; 232 Rukhkhaj; 233 Khushshak; Balis; 234 


governorships and ultimately to the governorship of Khurasan, where he died in 207/822. 
His descendants, the Tahirids, continued to rule the province until 259/873. See the article 
by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Tahir b. al-Husayn. 

224 Cf. al-Ya c qubi, Ta’rikh, 2092-193. 

225 Arabic akhlat min al-’ajam, perhaps to distinguish them from the “noble Persians” men¬ 
tioned in other cities. 

226 A mountainous rural area north of Herat between the Hari Rud and Kushk rivers. See 
W. Barthold, Historical Geography, 47-49, and the article by Jurgen Paul in ei 3 , s.v. Badghis. 

227 Cf. al-Ya c qubI, Ta’rtkh, 2092,258. 

228 Usually known by the later Persian form of the name, Sistan. See the article by C. E. Bos¬ 
worth in ei 2 , s.v. Sistan; Barthold, Historical Geography, 64-72; Hudud, 110,344-346. 

229 Arabic majaba. See Dozy, Supplement, 1:230. 

230 See the articles by J. Sourdel-Thomine in ei 2 , s.v. Bust, and by Martina Rugiadi in ei 3 , s.v. 
Bust; Barthold, Historical Geography, 70-73; Hudud, 110,344. 

231 Ma‘n b. Za’ida was a military commander who served the last Umayyads, but was pardoned 
by the ‘Abbasids and later sent to suppress a rebellion in Sistan. He was killed at Bust in 
152/769-770. See the article by H. Kennedy in ei 2 , s.v. Ma‘n b. Za’ida. 

232 On the crossroads town of Juwayn in Sijistan (there are at least two other towns with the 
same name), see the article by R. Hartmann in ei 2 , s.v Djuwayn. 

233 An area of southeastern Afghanistan around the later city of Qandahar. See the article by 
C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v al-Rukhkhadj; Barthold, Historical Geography, 73-74; Hudud, 111. 

234 ms ?-l-m-r, corrected to Balis by Wiet on the basis of Marquart, Eranshahr, 255; Balis was 
an area in Baluchistan around Isfanjay and Sibi; see Barthold, Historical Geography, 75; 
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Khwash; 235 Great Zaranj, 236 the capital of King Rutbil, 237 four farsakhs in cir¬ 
cumference, surrounded by a trench, with five gates, and with a river called 
al-Hindmand 238 flowing through the middle of it, the place to which the Tubba' 
of Yemen fled and stayed; 239 Zaliq; and Sanarudh. Sijistan has the river known 
as al-Hindmand, which comes from lofty mountains and flows through no 
country but desert before reaching Sijistan. It 240 borders on Makran, toward 
the countries of Sind and al-Qandahar. Al-Rabi‘ b. Ziyad al-Harithi was the first 
to conquer it, 241 crossing 75 farsakhs of desert to reach Zaranj, the capital where 
the kings resided, during the caliphate of ‘Uthman. He did not go beyond the 
place known as al-Qarnln. Then ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura b. Habib b. Abd 
Shams came there. Sijistan was in revolt until the caliphate of Mu'awiya; then 
Abd al-Rahman b. Samura was appointed governor; he conquered the area and 
advanced to Kirman and conquered it. Then he returned to Sijistan and reached 
a settlement with its people. Then the province revolted again, until al-Rabi‘ b. 
Ziyad al-Harithi went there. Then it revolted yet again, until ‘Ubaydallah b. Abl 
Bakra became governor. | 

The Governors of Sijistan 

Al-Rabi‘ b. Ziyad al-Harithi, on behalf of Abdallah b. 'Amir b. Kurayz, during 
the caliphate of ‘Uthman. 

Rib'i b. Kas al-'Anbari al-Kufi, on behalf of Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, during the 
caliphate of the Commander of the Faithful All b. Abi Talib—God’s blessings 
be upon him. 


235 Hudud, no (Khuvash). 

236 On Zaranj (Persian Zarang), one of the main towns of Sijistan, see the article by C. 
E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. Zarang; Hudud, 110. 

237 Rutbil (perhaps to be read as Zunbil) was apparently a title held by a line of native rulers 
who opposed Islamic penetration into the region. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , 
s.v Zunbil. 

238 Sic, for Hilmand, the river which with its tributaries drains southwest Afghanistan; on 
Zaranj (Zarang) and this river, see Barthold, Historical Geography, 70; and the article by 
M. E. Yapp in El 2 , s.v. Hilmand (Helmand). 

239 The reference is to a legend about one of the pre-Islamic kings of Yemen, rather than to 
any identifiable historical event. 

240 The feminine pronoun (hiya) could refer to the desert ( mafdza ) or to Sijistan, both of 
which are feminine in Arabic, but not to the river, which is masculine in Arabic. The 
language is abbreviated and hard to parse. Wiet’s translation (“cette riviere est limitrophe 
du Mekran du cote du Sind et de Kandahar”) violates the grammar of the Arabic and the 
geography of the area. 

241 See Tarikh-e Sistan, trans. Gold, 63-66, on the exploits of al-RabI‘. 
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‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura, again 242 during the time of Mu'awiya, and he 
died there. 

Al-Rabf b. Ziyad al-Harithi again, on behalf of Ziyad, in the time of Mu'awiya. 

‘Ubaydallah b. Abi Bakra, on behalf of Ziyad, in the time of Mu'awiya. 

‘Abbad b. Ziyad, who governed Sijistan on behalf of Mu'awiya after the death 
of Ziyad. 

Yazid b. Ziyad, on behalf of Yazid b. Mu'awiya. 

Talha b. Abdallah b. Khalaf al-Khuza'i, on behalf of Salm b. Ziyad—Talha b. 
Abdallah died in Sijistan. 

Abd al-'Aziz b. Abdallah b. Amir, on behalf of al-Quba‘, i.e., al-Harith b. 
Abdallah al-Makhzumi, Ibn al-Zubayr’s governor of Basra; when Mus'ab b. al- 
Zubayr came to Iraq as governor on behalf of his brother, he confirmed Abd 
al-'Aziz over Sijistan, as he was a brave horseman. 

Abdallah b. ‘Adi b. Haritha b. Rabi'a b. Abd al-'Aziz b. Abd Shams, on behalf 
of Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. 

Umayya b. Abdallah b. Khalid b. Asld b. Abi l-'Is b. Umayya, on behalf of Abd 
al-Malik b. Marwan. 

Then Abdallah b. Umayya b. Abdallah b. Khalid b. Asld, on behalf of his 
father. 

‘Ubaydallah b. Abi Bakra, on behalf of al-Hajjaj in the time of Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan; ‘Ubaydallah b. Abi Bakra died in Sijistan, and when he was near death 
he appointed his son Abu Bardha'a to succeed him. 

Then al-Hajjaj wrote to al-Muhallab b. Abi Suffa to assume the governorship 
of Sijistan along with Khurasan, and al-Muhallab appointed Wakf b. Bakr b. 
Wa’il al-Azdl over Sijistan. 

Then al-Hajjaj appointed | Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath al- 
Kindl—people advised him not to do so, but he refused to accept their advice. 
Abd al-Rahman was disobedient. He revolted against al-Hajjaj, marched 
against him, and waged war on him, but he returned to Sijistan in defeat. Al- 
Hajjaj wrote to Rutbll, king of Sijistan, to seize Abd al-Rahman and send him 
back to him; Rutbll captured him, fettered him, and sent him along with al- 
Hajjaj’s envoys. Abd al-Rahman, however, threw himself from a roof on which 
he was, broke his neck, and died in Rukhkhaj. A peace was concluded between 
al-Hajjaj and Rutbll, the King of Sijistan. 

Al-Hajjaj appointed ‘Umara b. Tamim al-Lakhmi, but Rutbll disliked him, so 
al-Hajjaj deposed him. 


242 “Again” ( aydan ) refers to ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura’s having conquered territory in Sijistan 
during the caliphate of‘Uthman; cf. al-Ya'qubl, Ta’rlkh, 2192, 258. 
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Al-Hajjaj appointed ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Sulaym al-Kinani, but deposed him 
after a year; then he appointed Misma' b. Malik b. Misma' al-Shaybani, who died 
in Sijistan after deputizing his nephew, Muhammad b. Shayban b. Malik. 

Al-Hajjaj appointed al-Ashhab b. Bishr al-Kalbl, one of the people of Khura¬ 
san. 

Then al-Hajjaj joined Sijistan to Khurasan under Qutayba b. Muslim al- 
Bahill, who dispatched his brother ‘Amr b. Muslim; but al-Hajjaj then wrote 
him to go to Sijistan in person, so he went in the year 92, 243 in the days of al- 
Walid b. Abd al-Malik. 

Qutayba left Sijistan and deputized Abd Rabbihi b. Abdallah b. ‘Umayr al- 
Laythi over it; but after Abd Rabbihi had been there for a while, Qutayba heard 
something about Abd Rabbihi that displeased him. He therefore sent Man!' b. 
Mu'awiya b. Farwa al-Minqari to take his place and ordered him to torture Abd 
Rabbihi until he gave up what he had acquired; but Man!' did not do so, and 
Qutayba therefore deposed ManT b. Farwa and appointed al-Nu‘man b. Awf 
al-Yashkurl, who tortured Abd Rabbihi b. Abdallah so severely that he died. 

Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik made Yazid b. al-Muhallab b. Abl Sufra gov¬ 
ernor of Iraq, and Yazid appointed his brother Mudrik b. al-Muhallab over 
Sijistan; however, Rutbil would not give him anything (in tribute), so Yazid b. 
al-Muhallab deposed Mudrik his brother and made his son Mu'awiya | b. Yazid 284 
b. al-Muhallab governor. 

Then ‘Umar b. Abd al-'Aziz became ruler and appointed ‘Adi b. Artat al- 
Fazari governor of Iraq. ‘Adi appointed al-Jarrah b. Abdallah al-Hakami gov¬ 
ernor of Khurasan, joining Sijistan to it; then he deposed him and appointed 
Abd al-Rahman b. Nu'aym al-Ghamidl—al-Sari b. Abdallah b. Asim b. Misma' 
was in charge of Sijistan at the time, and ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz confirmed him. 

Then Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan became ruler. He made Ibn Hubayra 
al-Fazari governor of Iraq, and Ibn Hubayra appointed al-Qa‘qa‘ b. Suwayd b. 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. Uways b. Bujayr b. Uways al-Minqari of Kufa over Sijistan. 

Then Ibn Hubayra deposed al-Qa‘qa‘ and appointed al-Sayyal b. al-Mundhir 
b. al-Nu‘man al-Shaybani. During all these years Rutbil was resisting them. 

Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan became ruler and made Khalid b. ‘Abdal¬ 
lah al-Qasri governor of Iraq. Khalid appointed Yazid b. al-Ghurayf al-Hamdani 
of Jordan over Sijistan, but Rutbil resisted him. Then Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al- 
Qasri deposed Yazid b. al-Ghurayf and appointed al-Asfah b. ‘Abdallah al- 
Kalbl over Sijistan; he remained in Sijistan until Khalid deposed him and 
appointed ‘Abdallah b. Abl Burda b. Abl Musa al-Ash‘ari. The latter remained 


243 92A.H. = October 29,710 - October 18,711. 
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governor until Khalid b. ‘Abdallah was deposed and Yusuf b. ‘Umar al-Thaqafi 
was appointed (governor of Iraq). 

When Yusuf b. ‘Umar became governor of Iraq for Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, 
he appointed Ibrahim b. Asim al-‘UqaylI over Sijistan. He went to Sijistan and 
sent Abdallah b. Abi Burda back in chains to Yusuf. 

Then Yazid b. al-Walid b. Abd al-Malik became ruler and made Mansur b. 
Jumhur governor of Iraq, and Mansur appointed Yazid b. ‘Izzan al-Kalbl over 
Sijistan. 

Then Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. Abd al-'Aziz became governor of Iraq and ap¬ 
pointed Harb b. Qatan b. al-Mukhariq al-Hilali over Sijistan. 

285 Then Abdallah | b. ‘Umar b. Abd al-'Aziz dispatched Ibn SaTd b. ‘Umar 
b. Yahya b. al-‘As al-A‘war, but the people of Sijistan expelled him from the 
country. Bujayr b. al-Salhab of the Bakr b. Wa’il had forged a document in the 
name of Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. Abd al-'Aziz that stirred up animosity between 
the tribes of Bakr and Tamim. 

Yazid b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra al-Fazari became governor of Iraq and dispatched 
Amir b. Dubara al-Murri to Sijistan, but he never arrived there. The dynasty 
of the Banu Hashim 244 was established, and Abu Muslim sent Malik b. al- 
Haytham al-Khuza ‘1 to Sijistan. He said, “People of Sijistan, there will be war 
between you and us until you turn over to us the Syrians who are with you.” 
They said, “We will pay ransom for them,” and they ransomed them for a million 
dirhams. The Syrians expelled (Malik) from Sijistan. 245 

Then Abu Muslim sent ‘Umar b. al-'Abbas b. ‘Umayr b. ‘Utarid b. Hajib b. 
Zurara, whom he held in high esteem, to rule Sijistan. The people of Sijistan 
killed his brother Ibrahim b. al-'Abbas, and war broke out between them. Abu 
Muslim dispatched Abu 1 -Najm ‘Imran b. Isma'Il b. ‘Imran to ‘Umar, telling him, 
“Join ‘Umar b. al-'Abbas; if he has been killed, then you take over as commander 
of the country.” 

Then Abu Ja'far al-Mansur made Ibrahim b. Humayd al-Marwarrudhl gover¬ 
nor. Next, al-Mansur deposed him and made Ma‘n b. Za’ida b. Matar b. Sharik 
al-Shaybani governor. He stayed at Bust and fought the rebels. Ma‘n governed 
badly. The people suffered all sorts of tribulations from him, so some of them 
concealed their swords inside bundles of reeds, jumped on him, and killed him. 


244 That is, the ‘Abbasid dynasty, which traced its descent from the Prophet’s uncle, al-'Abbas 
b. Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim. 

245 Ta’nkh-i Ststan, trans. Gold, 107, gives the ransom as a million dirhams and adds that the 
Syrian commander, al-Haytham b. Abdallah, and a thousand of his horsemen were then 
given safe passage out of the province. 
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The one who killed him was a man from Taq, one of the cantons of Zaranj. This 
was in the year 156. 246 

Yazid b. Mazyad b. Za’ida continued to fight the dissidents, and Abu Ja'far 
dispatched Tamim b. Amr of the Banu Taymallah b. Tha'laba to assist Yazid 
b. Mazyad. He went to the country and sent back some of the dissidents to 
Abu Ja'far. Yazid b. Mazyad returned to Iraq. Then Abu Ja'far deposed Tamim b. 
'Amr and made ‘Ubaydallah b. al-'Ala’ of the tribe of Bakr b. WaTl | governor of 
Sijistan. Abu Ja'far died while he was governor. Sijistan was then annexed to the 
governors of Khurasan, who appointed men to govern it on their behalf. This 
was because the Kharijite rebels, 247 who had become numerous, had gained 
control of it. The land tax of Sijistan amounted to ten million dirhams, which 
was spent on its army, the security forces, and the border posts. 

Kirman 

Kirman 248 is to the right 249 of Sijistan, opposite to al-Juzjan. 250 The main city of 
Kirman is al-Slrajan, 251 a well-fortified, important city whose people are brave 
and heroic. It has several towns and fortresses: BImand, Khannab, Kuhistan, 
Karistan, Maghun, 252 Tamaskan, Sarwistan, and the fortresses of Bamm, 253 
Manujan, and Narmashlr. 254 The country is vast and grand, but has little water. 
There are many palm trees there in a city called Jlrubt. 255 There is a route to 
Sind from Jlrubt via al-Rataq, al-Dihqan, and thence to al-Bul and al-Fahraj, 256 
which the natives call Fahrah. It is the last town in the province of Kirman, and 
the ruler of Makran claims that it is one of his dependencies. From there one 


246 156 a. h. = December 2,772 - November 20,773. 

247 Arabic shurat, (literally, “sellers”) a term applied to the Kharijites, who claimed to have 
“sold” their lives to God in exchange for Paradise, although the rebellions in Slstan at this 
time involved many other groups as well; see Ta’rikh-e Slstan, trans. Gold, 113,118. 

248 See the article by A. K. S. Lambton in ei 2 , s . v . Kirman; Barthold, Historical Geography, 133- 

249 That is, if one is traveling east toward Sijistan, one turns right (south) to reach Kirman, 
which lies southwest of Sijistan. 

250 That is, on the side of Sijistan that lies opposite to al-Juzjan, which lies to the north of 
Sijistan. 

251 Or Siijan; see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-Siradjan; Barthold, Historical 
Geography, 137-138; Hudud, 124,374. 

252 The reading is uncertain; possibly Mahan. 

253 Or Bam; Barthold, Historical Geography, 139; Hudud, 125. 

254 Barthold, Historical Geography, 137. 

2 55 Or Jiruft; Barthold, Historical Geography, 140-142. 

256 See Aurel Stein, Archaeological Tour in Gedrosia ; P. M. Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles. 
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goes to Khuruj, which is the first town in Makran, and thence to Fannazbur, 
the capital of Makran. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura b. Habib b. Abd Shams 
conquered Kirman, making a treaty with its king for two million dirhams and 
two thousand slaves in tribute. This was during the caliphate of ‘Uthman. 

As for the countries that lie between Sarakhs and the Indian Ocean: 

Al-Talaqan 

287 From the city of Sarakhs to al-Talaqan 257 is four stages. Al-Talaqan is situated 
between two great mountains. Because of its size, it has two congregational 
mosques where Friday prayers are held. It is where the felts called talaqaniyya 
are made. From al-Talaqan to al-Faryab 258 is four stages. Al-Faryab is the old 
city; the other urban area, called Yahudan, is where the tax collector (‘ amil ) of 
al-Faryab resides. 259 


Al-Juzjan 

From al-Faryab to al-Juzjan 260 is five stages. It has four towns: the capital of al- 
Juzjan, called Anbar, 261 where the governors reside; the second is called Asan 262 
or Sam'akan; the third, which is where the king of al-Juzjan used to reside, is 
called Kundarm or Qurzuman; 263 and the fourth is called Shuburqan, 264 which 


257 Not to be confused with a town of the same name near Qazvln; see the article by C. 
E. Bosworth and J. L. Lee in ei 2 , s.v. Talakan; Barthold, Historical Geography, 35-37: Hudud, 
107. 

258 The spelling of the name varies: al-Ya c qubI’s spelling implies the reading al-Faryab or al- 
Fariyab; other versions include Faryab and Paryab. See the article by R. N. Frye in ei 2 , s.v. 
Faryab; Hudud, 107 (Paryab). 

2 59 Barthold, Historical Geography, 33 interprets this to mean there was a large Jewish colony 
in this town and that Yahudan (or al-Yahudiyya) was where the “ruler” of Faryab lived. 
Hudud, 107, mentions Jahudhan as the residence of the “malik of Guzganan” (which was 
actually in a military camp outside the town). 

260 Persian, Guzgan. See the article by R. Hartmann in ei 2 , s.v. Djuzdjan; Barthold, Historical 
Geography, 32; Hudud, 105-106,328-337. 

261 Barthold, Historical Geography, 32; Hudud, 107 (Anblr), 335; Ghirshman, Chionites, 26. 

262 Perhaps the San mentioned in Hudud, 107. 

263 Usually Arabized as al-Jurzuwan from the Persian Gurzivan; see Le Strange, Lands, 424. 
According to the Hudud, 107, Gurzivan was the former residence of the kings of Guzgan, 
and K.nd.rm (vocalization uncertain) was a separate borough. Barthold, Historical Geog¬ 
raphy, 32, describes Kundarm as a village in Gurziwan and the residence of the local ruler. 

264 Probably the Ushburqan of Hudud, 107; the modem town of Shibargan preserves the 
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was also a principality in ancient times. Al-Juzjan is opposite Kirman on the 
frontier of India. 

Balkh 

For one going east, it is four stages from al-Juzjan to Balkh. 265 Balkh has several 
rural districts and towns. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura conquered it in the days 
of Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan. The city of Balkh is the greatest city of Khurasan. 
King Tarkhan, the ruler of Khurasan, used to reside there. It is a powerful city 
surrounded by two concentric walls; in olden days, it used to have three. It 
has twelve gates. Balkh is said to be the center of Khurasan: Farghana is thirty 
stages from it to the east; Rayy is thirty stages from it to the west; Sijistan is 
thirty stages from it in the direction of the qibla; Kabul and Qandahar are 
thirty stages from it; Kirman is thirty stages from it; Qashmlr is thirty stages 
from it; Khwarazm is thirty stages from it; | and al-Multan is thirty stages from 
it. 266 The villages, estates, and farms in the environs of Balkh were enclosed 
by a great wall. From one gate of the wall enclosing the fields and villages 
to the gate on the opposite side is twelve farsakhs. Beyond this wall, there 
is no cultivation, estate, or village; there is nothing outside it but sand. This 
great wall surrounding Balkh has twelve gates. A second wall, which surrounds 
the suburb of the city, has four gates. 267 From the great wall to the second 
wall is five farsakhs. Then there is a city wall which is one farsakh inside 
the wall around the suburb. Al-Nawbahar, 268 which was the residence of the 
Barmakids, 269 is in the suburb. From one gate of the city wall to the one 


265 On Balkh, the main city of ancient Bactria, now located in northern Afghanistan, see the 
article by Jurgen Paul in ei 3 , s.v. Balkh; Barthold, Historical Geography, n-15; Hudud, 108, 
337- 

266 As noted by Barthold, Historical Geography, this attempt to make Balkh equidistant from 
all these cities is contrived and not quite accurate. 

267 Barthold, Historical Geography, 13, notes that other geographers gave the inner wall seven 
gates. 

268 On this important Buddhist sanctuary, see the article in ei 2 , s.v. Naw Bahar, as well as 
Bulliet, Patricians of Nishapur. Barthold, Historical Geography, 14-15, summarizes the 
information that can be gleaned from descriptions by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim 
Hsiian-tsang and by Arabic geographers. 

269 The family that served the Abbasid caliphs as viziers from the time of al-Saffah until their 
fall under al-Rashld. The family name (Barmaid, pi. Baramika) comes from the title of the 
hereditary head of the Nawbahar temple, derived from Sanskrit parmak (superior, chief). 
See the article by Kevin van Bladel in ei 3 , s.v. Barmakids. 
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opposite it is one farsakh. The city measures three miles by three miles. 270 Balkh 
has forty-seven pulpits ( minbars ) in its less important towns, including the 
ones called Khulm, 271 Siminjan, 272 Baghlan, 273 Sakalkand, 274 Walwalij, 275 Huza, 
Arhan, 276 Rawan, Tarakan, Nawdiz, 277 Badhakhshan, 278 andjurm, 279 which is 
the easternmost city among the dependencies of Balkh in the direction of 
Tibet. The first of the cities situated to the right of someone traveling east is 
289 Andarab; 280 then come Khast, Banjahar, 281 Barwan, and Ghurawand , 282 1 which 
al-Fadl b. Yahya b. Khalid b. Barmak conquered in the days of al-Rashid. It 
was well protected and was one of the dependencies of the Kabul-Shah. These 
towns are located between the city proper of Balkh and al-Bamiyan. 

Then one comes to the town of al-Bamiyan, 283 which is a town located 
on a mountain. There was a dikqan there named Asad, which is Sher in Per¬ 
sian. 284 He was converted to Islam by Muzahim b. Bistam in the days of al- 
Mansur. Muzahim b. Bistam married Sher’s daughter to his son Muhammad 


270 That is, Arab miles {mil, pi. amyal), consisting of 1000 ba' (fathoms), each of 4 canonical 
ells {al-dhira’al-shar’iyya), each of 49.875cm. = 1.995km (1.240 English miles). 

271 An agricultural area located in a plain at the foot of a mountain between Balkh and 
Tukharistan and watered by a river according to Hudud, 108 (modem Tash Qurghan 
according to Minorsky’s note, 337). 

272 Identified by Barthold, Historical Geography, 22 with the fortress of Haybak in the Khulm 
valley; description in Hudud, 108-109,338 (Simingan). AI-Ya'qubi is apparently unfamiliar 
with the antiquities located in this region. 

273 Derived from a Bactrian word meaning sanctuary or temple; site of the mins of the Surkh 
Kutal temple complex See Barthold, Historical Geography, 22 n. 62; Hudud, 109. 

274 Hudud, 109,338. 

275 Also spelled Warwallz or Walwallz; located by Barthold, Historical Geography, 24, in the 
Aq Saray valley in the area of Qunduz; Hudud, 109,340. 

276 Perhaps the site of a ford across the Oxus mentioned by Barthold, Turkestan, 69-70, and 
n.7. 

277 The reading is uncertain; Wiet, 102, corrected it to Nawdiz (citing Istakhri, 298); the editor 
suggested Barwaz (after al-MaqdisI, 296), but the orthography makes this unlikely. 

278 Barthold, Historical Geography, 24-26. 

279 Wiet gives Jirm; Barthold, Historical Geography, 24 has Jurm (a town which still exists). 

280 Barthold, Historical Geography, 23; Hudud, 109,341. 

281 Perhaps Banjhlr (Panjshir); see Barthold, Historical Geography, 23. 

282 Or Ghurband/Ghorband; see Barthold, Historical Geography, 23; also the article by M. Ja¬ 
mil Hanifi in Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. Gorband. 

283 On Bamiyan, see the article by Pierre Centlivres in El 3 , s.v. Bamiyan; Barthold, Historical 
Geography, 23; Hudud, 109,341. 

284 Al-Ya'qubT equates the Arabic name Asad (Lion) with the Persian word for lion, sher, but 
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b. Muzahim, whose kunya was Abu Harb. When al-Fadl b. Yahya came to 
Khurasan, he dispatched one of (Muhammad’s) sons, named al-Hasan, to Ghu- 
rawand, and he and some other military officers conquered it. He gave him 
control of al-Bamiyan and gave him the tide 285 “Sher-Bamiyan” after that of 
his grandfather. Al-Bamiyan is one of the nearest of the towns of Tukharistan. 

Several springs of water arise from the mountain of al-Bamiyan. From them 
a river valley runs to al-Qandahar, the distance of a month’s march. One river 
passes through another gorge and runs to Sijistan, the distance of a month’s 
march. Another river goes to Marw, a journey of about thirty days. Another 
river goes to Balkh, a journey of twelve days. Another river goes to Khwarazm, 
a journey of forty days. All these rivers come from the mountain of al-Bamiyan, 
owing to its elevation. It has mines of copper, lead, and mercury. 

Among the cities to the left of one headed east are those called al-Tirmidh, 286 
Sarmankan, 287 Darazanka, 288 al-Saghaniyan (the largest of the towns to the left 
of one headed east from Balkh), 289 Kharun, Masand, Basaran, 290 Kabarsara', 291 
Qubadhiyan, Yuz (which is the land of Hatim b. Dawud), Wakhsh, 292 Hala- 
ward, 293 Karbank, 294 | Andlshara', Rustabik 295 (which is the principality of 
al-Harith b. Asad b. BIk, after whom the horses called BIkiyya are named), 
Hulbuk, 296 Munk 297 (which is the boundary of the land of the Turks, which 
continues on to the place known as Rasht), Kumad, and Bamir 298 


the word in this case is actually a title meaning shah or king, rather than lion; see Wiet, 
103, n. 1. 

285 Literally “name.” 

286 On Tirmidh, see the article by W. Barthold in El 2 , s.v. Tirmidh; Barthold, Turkestan , 71-76. 

287 Sarmakan in the ms, corrected by the editor; Barthold, Turkestan, 73 gives Sarmanjan, 
Sarmanjln, or Charmangan; his note says that SanTani gives Jarmankan as Persian form 
of the name. 

288 Or Darzangi; see Barthold, Turkestan, 74. 

289 Barthold, Turkestan, 73. 

290 Barthold, Turkestan, 70 n. 1. 

291 The reading is uncertain; the Leiden editor suggests that it may be Kabarsharagh. 

292 Barthold, Turkestan, 69. 

293 Barthold, Turkestan, 69. 

294 Barthold, Turkestan, 70 (Karbang). 

295 That is, “the Canton of BIk”; see Barthold, Turkestan, 69. 

296 Barthold, Turkestan, 68-69. 

297 Barthold, Turkestan, 69. 

298 Or, in Arabic, Famir; in Persian Pamir; see Barthold, Turkestan, 70 n. 2. 
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The towns of Balkh lying to the north are Daryahanln (meaning Iron 
Gate), 299 Kishsh, Nakhshab, and Sughd, from which one goes to the principality 
of Samarqand. 

As for the lands which are south of the Balkh River (Oxus), in the direc¬ 
tion of the qibla, from Balkh one goes in the direction of the qibla toward 
Tukharistan, 300 toward Andarab, and toward al-Bamiyan, which is the first of 
the principalities of lower (or) western Tukharistan. It is situated on a large 
mountain and has a strong fortress. From there one goes to Badhakhshan 
and to the city of the Kabul-Shah, a strongly fortified, impregnable city called 
Hrr?d?n. 301 It is difficult to reach because before it there are rugged moun¬ 
tains, rough paths, difficult valleys, and strong forts. There is one road to it 
from Kirman and another from Sijistan. It has a powerful king who rarely pays 
obeissance to anyone. However, al-Fadl b. Yahya b. Khalid b. Barmak, when he 
became governor of Khurasan for al-Rashid, dispatched an army headed by 
Ibrahim b. Jibril to the land of the Kabul-Shah in the year 176, 302 and sent with 
them the rulers of the principalities of Tukharistan and the dihqans. Among 
the rulers was al-Hasan Sher, king of Bamiyan. They invaded the region and 
conquered the city of al-Ghurawand, the Gorge of Ghurawand, Sarhud, Yandil- 
Ustan, | and Shah Bahar, 303 where the idol the people worshipped was kept; 
it was broken up and burned. Some of the princes of the lands of the Kabul- 
Shah sought a safe-conduct from al-Fadl b. Yahya—the people of the town of 

Kawsan with their ruler_k.s 304 and the people of the towns of al-Mazaran 

and M_ 305 with their rulers. He granted them safe conduct, and they sent 

hostages. The capital of Kabul, which is called Jurwas, 306 was conquered by 
Abd al-Rahman b. Samura during the caliphate of ‘Uthman b. Affan. At the 


299 Arabic Bab al-Hadld, translating the Persian place name, which could be transcribed more 
accurately as Dar-i Ahanin. 

300 Sic ed. Leiden. Wiet, 105, emends to Badhakhshan. 

301 This place is not mentioned by any other source; the orthography and vocalization are 
uncertain; on Kabul, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. Kabul. 

302 176A.H. = April28, 792 -April 17, 793c.E. 

303 Sarhud, Yandil-Ustan, and Shah Bahar: the letters in the ms are completely undotted, and 
therefore the readings are conjectural. Wiet, 106, interprets the names as Sharajwadh, 
Yandil-Istan, and Shah-Bahar. 

304 The only letters of this six-letter word that are unambiguous are the final k and s. 

305 Only the initial m of this six-letter word is unambiguous. 

306 Amended without explanation by the editor from ms hrws (?); another name known only 
from al-Ya'qubl and of doubtful orthography and vocalization. 
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present time, it is in rebellion, although merchants can enter it and export from 
it the very large myrobalan 307 known as Kabuli. 

Marwarrudh 

As for the countries from the city of Marw to the city of Balkh: From the city 
of Marw to Marwarrudh 308 is five stages. Marwarrudh was conquered by al- 
Ahnaf b. Qays on behalf of ‘Abdallah b. Amir b. Kurayz during the caliphate of 
‘Uthman in the year 31. 309 One goes from Marwarrudh to Balkh via Zamm, 310 
which is on the Oxus River (Nahr Balkh), and Amul, which is also on the Oxus. 

It is six stages between the latter and Marw. These are the towns ( buldan ) of 
the rural districts of Khurasan in the direction of the Indian Ocean. 

As for the towns on the right bank of the Oxus, there is al-Tirmidh. It is an 
important city on the east bank of the Oxus, while Balkh is on the west bank. 

It is a very populous, spacious city. On the same side as al-Tirmidh, also on 
the Oxus, is the city of al-Quwadhiyan, 311 similar to al-Tirmidh. From there 
one goes to the principality of Hashim b. Banijur, which consists of Wakhsh 
and Halaward, 312 two important, well-fortified cities. Then one goes to the city 
of Shuman, 313 which is adjacent to the principality of Hashim b. Banijur and 
Hashim’s family. From there one goes to al-Ahd?li, 314 which is the city of Dawud 
b. Abi Dawud; and thence to Washjird, 315 a major frontier city | and extensive 292 
territory containing seven hundred strong forts. This is because they raid the 
Turks, and it is four farsakhs between them and the land of Turkistan. From al- 
Tirmidh to al-Saghaniyan is four stages. Al-Saghaniyan 316 is a large, important 
country incorporating rural districts and a number of towns, including the 


307 Arabic ihlllaj, the plum-like fruit of the Terminalia chebula tree, used in various medicines. 
See the article by A1 Dietrich, in ei 2 , s.v. Hallladj. 

308 Marwarrudh (or Marw al-Rudh), on the Murghab River, was five stages upriver from Marw 
al-Shahijan (here called simply “Marw”). See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Marw 
al-Rudh. 

309 31AH = August 24,651 - August n, 652. 

310 Now Kerki, according to Barthold, Historical Geography, 19. 

311 On this town and district, also written as Qubadhiyan, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in 
El 2 , s.v. Kubadhiyan; Barthold, Turkestan, 71-72. 

312 Barthold, Turkestan, 69. 

313 See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Shuman; Barthold, Turkestan, 74. 

314 The reading is conjectural; perhaps to be read as Afdiyan. 

315 Barthold, Turkestan, 71. 

316 Persian, Chaghaniyan; see the article by B. Spuler in ei 2 , s.v. Caghaniyan; Barthold, Turke- 


1, 72-74. 
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rural districts of Hardan, Baharan, 317 and Kasak. From al-Saghaniyan to the 
principality of al-Khuttal 318 is three stages. The capital city of al-Khuttal is 
Washjird. It is the one we mentioned as having seven hundred forts and as 
being on the Turkish frontier. 

Khuttal 

From al-Khuttal one goes to upper Tukharistan [sic] and the principality of 
Humar Beg 319 the king of Shiqinan 320 and Badhakhshan. The large river comes 
from there to Shiqinan. All of this is the principality of upper Tukharistan. 

As for what lies beyond the Oxus River on the main road, the first town is 
Farabr, 321 which is the frontier post for the people of Marw—that is, when the 
Turks advance towards this city, the people of Marw and its environs rush to it. 
From Farabr to Bakand is one stage. Bakand is an important city with a mixed 
population. From Bakand to Bukhara is two stages. 

Bukhara 

Bukhara 322 is a spacious country with a mixed population of Arabs and non- 
Arabs. It has always been strongly defended. Sa'id b. ‘Uthman b. Affan con¬ 
quered Bukhara in the days of Mu'awiya. Then he left it to go to Samarqand, 
and its people rebelled. It remained in rebellion until Salm b. Ziyad conquered 
it in the days of Yazid b. Mu'awiya. Then it revolted and resisted | until Qutayba 
b. Muslim al-Bahill arrived there in the days of al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik and 
conquered it. The land tax of the country—the country of Bukhara—amounts 
to one million dirhams. Their dirhams are nearly copper. 323 


317 Probable reading: the first letter is defective in the text. 

318 On the region of Khuttal on the upper Oxus River, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , 
s.v. Khuttalan or Khuttal. 

319 The letters are unpointed; the reading is based on Barthold, Turkestan, 65. 

320 Better known as Shughnan. 

321 Also vocalized as Firabr. The town was on the opposite side of the Oxus from Amul; see 
the article by B. Spuler in ei 2 , s.v. Firabr; Le Strange, Lands, 404,443. 

322 On Bukhara, see the article by W. Barthold and R. N. Frye in ei 2 , s.v. Bukhara. 

323 Arabic darahimuhum shablh bi-l-nuhas: As the dirham was normally struck of silver, this 
may refer to a debased coinage or to coins struck of bronze (sometimes referred to by the 
related word shabah or shibh, see Lane, Lexicon, 40500, s.v. shabah). Wiet, no, renders: 
“Ses dirhems ressemblent a des monnaies de cuivre.” 
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Sogdia ( al-Sughd ) 

From Bukhara to the country of Sogdia, for one who turns toward the qibla, 32A is 
seven stages. The country of Sogdia is spacious and has important, strong, well- 
fortified towns including Dabusiyya, 325 Kushaniyya, 326 Kishsh, 327 and Nasaf 
(which is Nakhshab). 328 These rural districts—the rural districts of Sogdia— 
were conquered by Qutayba b. Muslim al-Bahill in the days of al-Walid b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik. 

Samarqand 

From Kishsh to the capital city of Sogdia is four stages. Samarqand 329 is one 
of the most important, grandest, best defended, and most populous of cities, 
and its men are the strongest, bravest, and most persevering in warfare. It is in 
close proximity to the Turks. Samarqand revolted several times after it had been 
conquered, owing to its fortifications, the courage of its men, and the degree of 
their bravery. Qutayba b. Muslim al-Bahill conquered it in the days of al-Walid 
b. Abd al-Malik and made a peace settlement with its dihqans and princes. It 
had a great defensive wall, which was torn down, but the Commander of the 
Faithful al-Rashid rebuilt it. It has a large river which comes from the land of 
the Turks; it resembles the Euphrates and is called ?asif. 330 It flows through the 
land of Samarqand to the country of Sogdia and thence to Usrushana, 331 going 
through Ishtakhanj, Usrushana, and Shash. From Samarqand to Usrushana, the 
principality of Afshin, 332 is five stages in an easterly direction. The principality 
of Usrushana is vast | and important; it is said to have four hundred forts 


324 That is, south; however, the towns mentioned lie either directly east or southeast of 
Bukhara. 

325 See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Dabusiyya; Hudud, 113 (Dabusi); Barthold, 
Turkestan, 96 n., 97. 

326 Hudud, 113 (Kushanl, “the most prosperous town of Sughd”); Barthold, Turkestan, 95-96. 

327 Or Kish; see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Kish; Hudud, 113; Barthold, Turkestan, 
134-135 (now Shahr-e Sabz). 

328 Also called Karshi; see the articles by B. Spuler in ei 2 , s.v. Karshi, by V. Minorsky, s.v. 
Nakhshab; Hudud, 114 (Nakhshab); Barthold, Turkestan, 136-142. 

329 On Samarqand, see the article by H. H. Schaeder and Yolande Crowe in ei 2 , s.v. Samarkand. 

330 The river is the Zarafshan; see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Zarafshan. Barthold, 
Turkestan, 82 n. 2, suggests a reading of Namiq. 

331 See the article byj. H. Kramers in ei 2 , s.v. Usrushana; Hudud, 115, 354 (where the name is 
given in an alternate form as Surushana). 

332 Arabic mamlakat Ajshln. On Afshin as the title of the princes of Usrushana, see the article 
by W. Barthold, H. A. R. Gibb, and Matthew S. Gordon in ei 3 , s.v. Afshin. 
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and a number of large towns, among them Arsmanda, 333 Zamin, 334 Mank, 335 
and Hisnak. It has a large river, which is a tributary of the ?asif, the river of 
Samarqand. Nuggets of gold are found in this river and in no other place in 
Khurasan, according to what I have heard. In all the cities of Khurasan there are 
Arabs from the tribes of Mudar, Rabi'a, and all the divisions of Yemen, except 
in Usrushana, where the people resisted letting the Arabs live with them, until 
a man of the Banu Shayban came to them, settled there, and married one of 
them. From the city of Usrushana to Farghana is two stages. 

Farghana 

The town in Farghana 336 where the king resides is called Kasan. 337 It is an 
important and powerful town. All these towns are dependencies of Samarqand. 

Ishtakhanj 

Ishtakhanj 338 is an important city with forts and cantons. It used to be a sep¬ 
arate principality, but al-Mu‘tasim turned over the principality of Ishtakhanj 
to ‘Ujayf. 339 From it to Samarqand is two stages. From Farghana to al-Shash 340 
is five stages. Al-Shash is an important town and one of the dependencies of 
Samarqand. Whoever travels from Samarqand to al-Shash travels seven stages 
to Khujanda, 341 which is one of the towns of Samarqand, then four stages from 
Khujanda to al-Shash. 


333 Marsmanda according to Hudud, 115; Barthold, Turkestan, 168. 

334 Hudud, 115; Barthold, Turkestan, 94. 

335 In other sources Mink; see Barthold, Turkestan, 168. 

336 On the Farghana Valley, see the articles by W. Barthold in ei 2 , s.v. Farghana, and by Scott 
C. Levi in ei 3 , s.v. Farghana Valley; Hudud, 115-116. 

337 Barthold, Turkestan, 162-163. 

338 In other sources, Ishtlkhan; the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Ishtlkhan; Barthold, 
Turkestan, 95. 

339 On the army commander ‘Ujayf b. ‘Anbasa, who served al-Ma’mun and al-Mu‘tasim, see 
the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Udjayf b. ‘Anbasa. He is mentioned by al-Ya‘qubI 
in the Ta’rlkh, 2:570,571,574,576,582, and 584. 

340 Al-Shash is the Arabic transcription of the native name (Cac) of the city later known as 
Tashkent; see the article by W. Barthold in ei 2 , s.v. Tashkent; Hudud, 118 (Chach). 

341 On Khujand(a), see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Khudjand(a); Barthold, Turke¬ 
stan, 164-165 (Khojend). 
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Al-Shash 

From al-Shash to the major frontier town of Asblshab 342 is two stages. It is the 295 
town from which campaigns against the Turks are launched. It is the furthest 
of the dependencies of Samarqand. 

These are the towns of Tukharistan, Sogdia, Samarqand, al-Shash, and Far- 
ghana that lie beyond the (Oxus) river on the main road. Beyond that are 
the countries of the polytheists. The countries of the Turks which surround 
Khurasan and Sijistan are collectively known as Turkistan. The Turks comprise 
a number of nationalities and a number of principalities, among them the 
Kharlukhiyya, the Tughuz-Ughuz, the Turkash, the Kaymak, and the Ghuzz. 343 
Each nationality of the Turks has a separate principality, and they fight each 
other. They have no permanent dwellings or forts; rather, they stay in Turkish 
ribbed dome-tents, whose supports are strips of leather of hides of horses or 
cattle and whose coverings are felt. They are the most skillful of people at 
working felt, because it is their clothing. There are no crops in Turkistan except 
for millet ( dukhn ), which is jdwars . 344 Their food is mare’s milk, and they also 
eat horse meat, but they mostly eat game. Iron is scarce among them, so they 
tip their arrows with bone. Nevertheless, they surround the land of Khurasan 
and attack from every direction and carry out raids. There is no country in 
Khurasan where the people do not have to fight the Turks or where Turks of 
every nationality do not attack. 

These are the towns and rural districts of Khurasan and Sijistan, the dis¬ 
tances between all the cities, and their circumstances. Let us now mention its 
governors from the conquest to the present time, as well as the amount of its 
land tax. 

The Governors of Khurasan 

The first to enter Khurasan was Abdallah b. Amir b. Kurayz b. RabTa b. Habib 
b. Abd Shams. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan wrote to him in the year 30, 345 when he was in 
charge of Basra, and wrote to SaTd b. al-‘As b. Umayya b. Abd Shams, who was 
his governor in Kufa, commanding the two of them to invade Khurasan. | He 296 


342 Isfijab (Ispijab) in most accounts: see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Isfidjab; 
Hudud, 118; Barthold, Turkestan, 175-178. 

343 On early Turkish ethnography, see the article by Edith Ambros, et. al., in Ei 2 , s.v. Turks, and 
the article by Cl. Cahen, G. Deverdun, and P. M. Holt in ei 2 , s.v. Ghuzz. Al-Ya‘qubT’s Tughuz- 
Ughuz, more properly Toquz-Oghuz (Nine Clans), refers to a confederation of Turkish 
tribes formed at the beginning of the 7th century c.E. 

344 That is, gawars, the Persian word for millet. See the article by A. Dietrich in ei 2 , s.v. Djawars. 

345 30 a.h. = September 4,650 - August 23,651; cf. al-Ya c qubi, Ta'rlkh, 2092-193. 
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said that whichever of them got to Khurasan first would be commander over it. 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir received a letter from the king of Tus, saying, “I will get you 
there first, provided that you make me ruler of Nishapur.” So he got ‘Abdallah 
there first, and the latter wrote him a document that remains in the possession 
of his descendants to the present day. Abdallah b. Amir conquered several 
rural districts in Khurasan in the year 31. 346 His vanguard was commanded by 
Abdallah b. Khazim al-Sulami, and he was accompanied by al-Ahnaf b. Qays 
al-Tamiml. 

Then Abdallah b. ‘Amir left, putting Qays b. al-Haytham b. Asma’ b. al-Salt 
al-Sulami in charge of Khurasan. He left al-Ahnaf b. Qays with him. 

Then Abdallah appointed Hatim b. al-Nu‘man al-Bahill, who stayed in Khu¬ 
rasan conquering and raiding until ‘Uthman was killed in the year 35. 347 

The Commander of the Faithful ‘All b. Abl Talib—peace be upon him— 
appointed Ja'da b. Hubayra b. Abl Wahb b. ‘Amr b. Aidh al-Makhzuml governor 
of Khurasan. 348 Mahawayh, the marzuban of Marw, had approached ‘All— 
peace be upon him—while he was in Basra; ‘All granted him terms of capit¬ 
ulation and wrote him a document which is preserved in Marw to this day. 

After ‘All—peace be upon him—was assassinated, Mu'awiya appointed ‘Ab¬ 
dallah b. Amir over Khurasan. Ibn Amir dispatched Abdallah b. Khazim al- 
Sulami and ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura there. The two of them went together 
and besieged Balkh until they conquered it. 349 

Then Abd al-Rahman b. Samura left and turned over Khurasan to Abdallah 
b. Khazim al-Sulami. 

Then Mu'awiya appointed Ziyad b. Abi Sufyan over Basra, Khurasan, and 
Sijistan. Ziyad dispatched al-Hakam b. ‘Amr al-Ghifarl, a Companion of the 
Prophet—God’s blessing be upon him—to Khurasan as commander. He left for 
297 Khurasan in the year 44. 350 He was a well-behaved, pious man. | After he had 
conquered some of the rural districts of Khurasan, Ziyad wrote to him, “The 
Commander of the Faithful Mu'awiya has written to me that I should reserve 
the white and the yellow for him, 351 so do not distribute any silver or gold.” 
Disregarding the letter, al-Hakam paid the fifth, but distributed the remainder 
among the troops, and wrote to Ziyad: “I have found the Book of God to take 


346 31 A. H. = August 24,651 - August 11,652. 

347 ‘Uthman died on 18 Dhu 1-Hijja 35 (June 17,656); see al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:204. 

348 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:213-214; Gardizi, Zayn al-Akhbar, 103. 

349 Cf. al-Ya c qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:258. 

350 44A.H. = April 4,664 - March 24,665; cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:264. 

351 I.e, that all the silver and gold (“the white and the yellow”) taken as spoils should be sent 
to Mu'awiya, not just the customaiy fifth (the khums), as mandated by Qur’an 8:41. 
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precedence over the letter of the Commander of the Faithful Mu'awiya. Even if 
the heavens and the earth were closed up over a believer, if he feared God, God 
would give him a way of deliverance from them. 352 Peace.” Al-Muhallab b. Abl 
Sufra was one of al-Hakam b. ‘Arm's men. Al-Hakam died in Khurasan. 

Then Ziyad dispatched al-Rabi‘ b. Ziyad b. Anas b. al-Dayyan b. Qatan b. 

Ziyad al-Harithi as commander over Khurasan. Al-Hasan al-Basri was his secre¬ 
tary. Mu'awiya appointed Khalid b. Mu'ammar al-Sadusi governor of Khurasan. 

He set out to go there, but Ziyad had him poisoned, and he died and never 
reached Khurasan. Ziyad appointed Abdallah b. al-Rabf b. Ziyad to replace 
his father. Then he deposed him and appointed ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura b. 
Habib. 

Then Ziyad died, and Mu'awiya confirmed ‘Abd al-Rahman over Sijistan and 
appointed ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad as governor of Khurasan. He dispatched him 
with troops and ordered him to cross the river of the country of Tukharistan. He 
went out with a large force and raided the country of Tukharistan. Al-Muhallab 
b. Abl Sufra was the tactical commander and in charge of the campaign. 
‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad remained in Khurasan for two years; then he returned to 
Mu'awiya, making Aslam b. Zur'a b. ‘Amr b. al-Sa‘iq al-Kilabi his deputy over 
Khurasan. 

Mu'awiya appointed ‘Ubaydallah governor of Basra and his brother ‘Abdal¬ 
lah b. Ziyad over Khurasan. He was there for four months, but Mu'awiya heard 
of his weakness and shameful behavior and deposed him. 353 

After ‘Abdallah b. Ziyad, Mu'awiya appointed ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ziyad 354 
governor of Khurasan, but he did not approve of him and so deposed him. 

Then Mu'awiya appointed Sa'id b. ‘Uthman—Sa'id b. ‘Uthman had pre¬ 
viously refused and had spoken insultingly to him. Sa'id made his way to 
Khurasan and raided Samarqand—he is said to have been the first who crossed 
beyond the Oxus. 355 He raided Tukharistan, | Bukhara, and Samarqand. Aslam 298 
b. Zur'a al-Kilabi was in charge of the land tax in Khurasan. Sa'id b. ‘Uthman 
asked him for the funds, but he would not give them to him and instead had 
them sent to ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad, the governor of Basra. Aslam b. Zur'a then 
fled from Khurasan and wrote to Mu'awiya to inform him that he had done 
so, and that Sa'id b. ‘Uthman wanted to take the money. So Mu'awiya deposed 
Sa'id b. ‘Uthman and appointed Aslam b. Zur'a over Khurasan. Aslam set out for 
Khurasan and reached Marw al-Shahijan, where Sa'id b. ‘Uthman was. Aslam 


352 Cf. Qur’an, 21:30, 65:2. 

353 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:281-282. 

354 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:281; Gardizi, Zayn, 107. 

355 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:282. 
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was in command of a sizable troop. One of his officers thrust a lance into Sa'id 
b. ‘Uthman’s tent and killed one of his slave girls. Sa'id wrote to Mu'awiya, and 
Mu'awiya wrote back to him and to Aslam, summoning both of them before 
him. Qutham b. al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Mutallib had gone to Sa'id b. ‘Uthman, but 
he died in Marw. The poet Malik b. al-Rayb was also with Sa'id b. ‘Uthman, along 
with Yazid b. Rabi'a b. Mufarrigh al-Himyari. Sa'id b. ‘Uthman then departed 
from Khurasan. 

‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad made his brother ‘Abbad b. Ziyad governor of Khurasan. 
He went there and asked Yazid b. Mufarrigh to become his comrade. Ibn 
Mufarrigh left Sa'id and joined him, but the association turned out badly and 
that is why he satirized it and mocked Ziyad’s family. 356 

Then ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ziyad became governor of Khurasan, but he left it 
and designated Qays b. al-Haytham al-Sulami as his deputy. 

Then Yazid b. Mu'awiya made Salm b. Ziyad 357 governor of Khurasan. There 
was strong hostility between him and his brother ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad. He 
was accompanied by al-Muhallab b. Abi Suffa, ‘Abdallah b. Khazim, Talha b. 
‘Abdallah b. Khalaf al-Khuza'i—known as “the Talha of Talhas” (Talkat at- 
Talhat )—‘Amr b. ‘Ubaydallah b. Mu'ammar al-Tayml, ‘Abbad b. Husayn al- 
Habati, ‘Imran b. Fasll al-Burjumi, and other notables of Basra. ‘Ubaydallah 
b. Ziyad tore down the houses of all those who had set out with his brother. 
However, Yazid b. Mu'awiya wrote to him that he should rebuild them with 
299 gypsum, | baked brick, and teak at his own expense, so he rebuilt them. Salm 
raided Khwarazm and conquered the cities of Kandakin and Bukhara. 

Yazid b. Mu'awiya died, and the insurrection of Ibn al-Zubayr broke out; so 
Salm went back, appointing ‘Arfaja b. al-Ward al-Sa'di as his deputy. ‘Abdallah 
b. Khazim al-Sulami 358 went with Salm to follow him, but he sent him back and 
wrote out his investiture over Khurasan. When he went back, ‘Arfaja refused to 
yield power to him. They fought with arrows, and an arrow struck ‘Arfaja, who 
died. 

‘Abdallah b. Khazim remained in Khurasan, raiding and conquering. He was 
loyal to Ibn Zubayr until ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan killed Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr 
and sent his head to ‘Abdallah b. Khazim, writing to invite him to submit. 359 
But the latter took Mus'ab’s head, washed it, embalmed it, put it in a shroud, 


356 On Ibn Mufarrigh and his invectives against the family of Ziyad, see the article by Ch. Pellat 
in El 2 , s.v. Ibn Mufarrigh. 

357 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta'rikh, 2:300-301; Gardizi, Zayn, 107. 

358 Gardizi, Zayn, 108. 

359 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta'rlkh, 2:323-324. 
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and buried it. He replied insolently to ‘Abd al-Malik and refused to accept what 
Abd al-Malik b. Marwan wanted him to do, and so the troops (ahl) of Khurasan 
fell upon him and murdered him. The one who killed him was WakT b. al- 
Dawriqiyya, 360 who swore allegiance to Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, to whom they 
sent Abdallah’s head. 

When affairs became settled for Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, he appointed 
Umayya b. Abdallah b. Khalid b. Asid b. Abl 1 -Ts b. Umayya b. Abd Shams 361 
governor of Khurasan. Umayya crossed into the territory beyond the Oxus 
and reached Bukhara. Then Bukayr b. Wishah 362 revolted against him, so he 
returned. 

Umayya remained in charge of Khurasan until al-Hajjaj was appointed gov¬ 
ernor of Iraq. 363 When al-Hajjaj became governor, he wrote to Abd al-Malik, 
informing him that there were disturbances in Khurasan, and authority over it 
was returned to him. He made al-Muhallab b. Abl Sufra governor of Khurasan 
and ‘Ubaydallah b. Abl Bakra governor of Sijistan. When al-Muhallab reached 
Khurasan, he stayed there a while and then went on to Tukharistan and then 
to Kishsh, the capital of Sogdia. Then al-Muhallab fell ill and returned to Mar- 
warrudh suffering from gangrene in his leg. Al-Muhallab died in Khurasan after 
having delegated authority to his son | Yazid b. al-Muhallab, who governed it for 300 
a while. 364 

Then al-Hajjaj deposed Yazid b. al-Muhallab and made al-Mufaddal b. al- 
Muhallab governor of Khurasan. 365 He remained in Khurasan until al-Hajjaj 
seized Yazid b. al-Muhallab and imprisoned him. After al-Hajjaj had seized 
Yazid b. al-Muhallab, he wrote to Qutayba b. Muslim al-Bahill, 366 who was 
his agent ( 1 amil) in Rayy, to become governor of Khurasan, ordering him to 
arrest al-Mufaddal and the rest of the Muhallabid family and send them to 
him in fetters. He did this: Qutayba b. Muslim went to Khurasan and sent the 
Muhallabids to al-Hajjaj. He went to Bukhara and conquered it; then he went to 
al-Talaqan, where Badham had revolted, and fought him until he defeated him 


360 Cf. al-Ya c qubI, Ta’rlkh, 2:324, where he is called Wakr b. ‘Umayr, after his father—b. al- 
Dawriqiyya means “the son of the Dawriql woman.” Cf. Gardizi, Zayn, 108. 

361 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:324; Gardizi, Zayn, 109. 

362 So in the ms , but the Leiden editor of the corresponding passage of the Ta’rlkh (2:324) 
prefers the reading Wassaj. 

363 The appointment took place in 75/694; cf. Gardizi, Zayn, 109. 

364 Cf. al-Ya c qubI, Ta’rlkh, 2:330. 

365 Cf. al-Ya c qubI, Ta’rlkh, 2:341-342. 

366 Gardizi, Zayn, 111. 
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and killed him. Qutayba was still in Khurasan when al-Walid b. c Abd al-Malik 
became ruler. His authority and power over the country had become great: 
he killed Nizak Tarkhan and went to Khwarazm; then he went to Samarqand 
and conquered it and concluded a peace treaty with Ghuzak the Ikhshid of 
Samarqand. 

A few months after al-Hajjaj died, Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik became ruler. 367 
He made Yazid b. al-Muhallab governor of Iraq and ordered him to hunt down 
the partisans of al-Hajjaj. When Qutayba b. Muslim heard about that, he de¬ 
cided to revolt, but WakT b. Abl Sud al-Tamlml seized him and killed him. 368 
WakT remained in Khurasan, confident that Sulayman would appoint him 
governor. However, he did not do so; instead, Sulayman made Yazid b. al- 
Muhallab 369 governor of Khurasan as well as Iraq. 

Yazid b. al-Muhallab went to Khurasan in person to pursue Qutayba’s parti¬ 
sans; he arrested WakT b. Abl Sud and treated him brutally. The rural districts 
of Khurasan revolted against Yazid b. al-Muhallab, so he dispersed his brothers 
and sons as officials over the rural districts of Khurasan and put them in charge 
of tax collection. ‘Umar b. Abd al-'AzIz b. Marwan became ruler. When Yazid 
heard about his accession, he left Khurasan, designating his son Mukhallad as 
his deputy there and taking all his money with him. Some people advised him 
against doing this, but he did not listen and went to Basra. 370 

Meanwhile, ‘Umar b. Abd al-'AzIz had deposed Yazid and had appointed 
‘Adi b. Artat al-Fazari. ‘Adi convinced Yazid to go to ‘Umar; so he went, but 
‘Umar imprisoned him. ‘Umar b. Abd al-'AzIz made | al-Jarrah b. Abdallah al- 
Hakaml 371 governor of Khurasan and ordered him to detain Mukhallad b. Yazid 
b. al-Muhallab and make sure he could not get away; which he did. A delegation 
from Tibet came to him, asking him to send them someone to enlighten them 
about the religion of Islam. 

Then ‘Umar b. Abd al-'AzIz deposed al-Jarrah b. Abdallah and appointed 
Abd al-Rahman b. Nu'aym al-Ghamidl. 372 He instructed him to move the 
female dependents and children of the Muslims from the territory beyond the 
Oxus to Marw, but they would not comply and stayed there. 


367 Al-Hajjaj died in Ramadan 95/June 714, and according to al-Ya c qubI, TaYikh, 2:351, Sulay¬ 
man became caliph on 15 Jumada 196 (January 26,715). 

368 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, TaYikh, 2:354-356; Gardizi, Zayn, 112, gives the name as WakT b. Abi Aswad. 

369 Gardizi, Zayn, 112. 

370 Cf. al-Ya c qubi, TaYikh., 2:362. 

371 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, TaYikh, 2:362; Gardizi, Zayn, 113. 

372 Cf al-Ya'qubi, TaYikh, 2:362-363; Gardizi, Zayn, 113. 
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Yazld b. c Abd al-Malik b. Marwan became ruler 373 and made Maslama b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik governor of Iraq and Khurasan. Maslama appointed Sa'Id b. Abd al- 
Azlz b. al-Harith b. al-Hakam b. Abl 1 -As 374 over Khurasan. He made war on 
the kingdom of Farghana and besieged Khujanda in the country of Sogdia and 
killed and took prisoners. 

Then Maslama deposed him and appointed Sa'Id b. ‘Amr al-Harashi, a Syrian. 
Then Khurasan and Iraq were united under ‘Umar b. Hubayra al-Fazari, 375 who 
made Muslim b. Sa'Id b. Aslam b. Zur'a al-Kilabi governor of Khurasan. He 
went to Khurasan and started raiding, but accomplished nothing; the people 
of Farghana fought him until they defeated him. 

Hisham b. Abd al-Malik became ruler, 376 and by then the propagandists in 
Khurasan on behalf of the Banu Hashim had appeared. 377 He made Khalid b. 
Abdallah b. Yazld b. Asad b. Kurz al-Qasri 378 governor of Iraq and Khurasan 
and ordered him to send someone he could trust to Khurasan. Khalid sent 
his brother Asad b. Abdallah. When news reached him about the Abbasid 
propagandists, Asad arrested a number of people he suspected and had their 
hands and feet cut off. 379 

News of the unrest in Khurasan reached Hisham, who then appointed as 
his own representative Ashras b. Abdallah al-Sulami 380 Then he deposed him 
and appointed al-Junayd b. Abd al-Rahman b. Amr b. al-Harith b. Kharija b. 
Sinan al-Murri, 381 whom he then deposed and replaced with Asim b. Abdallah 
b. Yazld al-Hilall. 382 

Then news reached Hisham that civil strife had broken out in Khurasan, 
so he reattached it to Khalid | b. Abdallah al-Qasri 383 The latter dispatched 


373 Yazld b. ‘Abd al-Malik became caliph in Rajab 101 (January-February 720); cf. al-Ya c qubi, 
Ta’rikh, 2:371. 

374 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:373; Gardizi, Zayn, 114. 

375 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:374; Gardizi, Zayn, 114. 

376 Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik became caliph on the death of Yazld b. Abd al-Malik in Sha'ban 
105 (January 724). Curiously, al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:379, says that Hisham reached Damascus 
in Ramadan 105, which he identifies as “Kanun of the non-Arabs” (December or January), 
which would apply to Sha'ban, but not to Ramadan 105, which fell in February 724. 

377 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:383, on the beginnings of the Abbasid propaganda. 

378 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:379; Gardizi, Zayn, 114. 

379 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:383. 

380 Gardizi, Zayn, 115. 

381 Ibid. 

382 Ibid. 

383 That is, placed the province again under the authority of the governor of Iraq. 
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his brother Asad b. Abdallah. Asad b. Abdallah died in Khurasan, having 
designated Ja'far b. Hanzala al-Bahrani, a Syrian, as his deputy over it. 

Hisham deposed Khalid b. Abdallah from Iraq, made Yusuf b. ‘Umar al- 
Thaqafi governor, and ordered him to send him a man who knew about Khura¬ 
san. He sent ‘Abd al-Karim b. Sallt b. ‘Atiya al-Hanafr to him, and Hisham ques¬ 
tioned him about Khurasan and its conditions and its notables. He discussed 
the matter with him and finally recommended Nasr b. Sayyar al-Laythi. 384 So 
Hisham wrote out his investiture as governor of Khurasan—he had previously 
been in charge of one of the rural districts of Khurasan. He deposed Ja'far b. 
Hanzala and took over the administration of the province. He arrested Yahya 
b. Zayd b. al-Husayn in Balkh and imprisoned him in the citadel. He wrote to 
Hisham, but Hisham had already died when the letter arrived. 

Al-Walld b. Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik became ruler. 385 Yahya b. Zayd managed to 
escape from prison and made his way to the district of Nishapur. Nasr b. Sayyar 
dispatched Salm b. Ahwaz al-Hilall, who overtook Yahya b. Zayd in al-Juzjan. 
They fought, and Yahya b. Zayd was struck by a stray arrow and killed. Salm b. 
Ahwaz crucified the body over the gate of al-Juzjan. Yahya b. Zayd remained 
crucified there until Abu Muslim was victorious and took him down, shrouded 
him and buried him, and killed everyone who had approved of his murder. 

The propagandists of the Banu Hashim in Khurasan became numerous in 
the year [i] 26. 386 Nasr b. Sayyar fought with Juday' b. ‘Ali al-Kirmani al-Azdl. 

Then al-Walld was murdered, and Yazid b. al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik became 
ruler. 387 Khurasan was in a state of unrest, the Hashimite propagandists had 
become numerous, and the tribes of Rabi'a and Yemen had both dissociated 
themselves from Nasr b. Sayyar. 

When Marwan b. Muhammad b. Marwan b. al-Hakam became ruler, 388 the 
activity of Abu Muslim in Khurasan had come out into the open. Nasr b. Sayyar 
was powerless against him, so he sought a truce and cessation of hostilities. 
Then Abu Muslim killed Nasr b. Sayyar and took control of Khurasan in the 
year 130. 389 He sent out his agents and troops, and he dispatched Qahtaba 


384 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:392; Gardlzl, Zayn, 116. 

385 According to al-Ya'qubl, Ta’rlkh, 2:397, he became caliph on 20 Rabf 1125 (January 21,743). 

386 126A.H. = October25,743 - Octobers, 744. 

387 According to al-Ya'qubl, Ta’rlkh, 2:401, he became caliph on 1 Rajab 126 (April 19,744). 

388 According to al-Ya'qubl, Ta’rlkh, 2:404, he became caliph in Safar 127 (November-Decem- 
ber, 744). 

389 130 a.h. = September 11,747 - August 30,748. 
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and others to Iraq. | Abu 1 -Abbas Abdallah b. Muhammad the Commander of 
the Faithful became the ruler, and the blessed Hashimite dynasty was estab¬ 
lished. 390 

Abu Muslim stayed in Khurasan until the year 136. 391 Then he asked the 
Commander of the Faithful Abu 1 -Abbas for permission to perform the pilgrim¬ 
age. Having received permission, he came to Iraq, leaving Abu Dawud Khalid 
b. Ibrahim al-Dhuhli 392 as his deputy over Khurasan. Then the Commander 
of the Faithful Abu 1 -Abbas died, and Abu Ja'far al-Mansur became ruler 393 
Abu Dawud Khalid b. Ibrahim was still Abu Muslim’s deputy in Khurasan. Then 
Abu Muslim was murdered, 394 and Sunfadh 395 revolted in Khurasan, seeking 
revenge for Abu Muslim. Al-Mansur dispatched Jahwar b. Marrar al-Tjll against 
him; he defeated him, killed him, and dispersed his followers. 

Abu Ja'far al-Mansur made ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Azdl 396 
governor of Khurasan in the year 148, 397 and he went there. He had been in 
charge of al-Mansur’s police ( shurta ). When he had amassed a lot of money and 
supplies in Khurasan, he rebelled openly and made no secret of his opposition. 
Al-Mansur dispatched al-Mahdl against him. He fought him, captured him, and 
sent him to Abu Ja'far, who had him killed and crucified at Qasr Ibn Hubayra 
in the year 149. 398 Al-Mahdl resided at al-Rayy. When Qarin the Isbahbadh of 
Tabaristan revolted, al-Mahdl dispatched Khazim b. Khuzayma al-Tamlmi and 
Rawh b. Hatim al-Muhallabi against him. Tabaristan was conquered, and Qarin 
was captured. 

Al-Mahdl made Asid b. ‘Abdallah al-Khuza‘I 399 governor of Khurasan—Asid 
died there. Then he appointed Humayd b. Qahtaba al-TaT over it; he stayed 


390 Arabic al-dawla al-Hashimiyya al-mubaraka. According to al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:418, Abu 1- 
‘Abbas ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad (al-Saffah) became caliph on 13 Rabi‘ 1132 (November 26, 
749). 

391 136 a. h. =July 7,753 -June 26,754; the pilgrimage wouldhave taken place in the last month 
of the year. 

392 Gardizi, Zayn, 123. 

393 According to al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:436, he became caliph on 12 Dhul-Hijja 136 (June 8,754). 

394 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:115, Abu Muslim died on 24 Sha'ban 137 (February 12,755). 

395 Called Sunbadh in al-Ya'qubl, Ta’rikh, 2:442; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:119-120. 

396 Gardizi, Zayn, 123. 

397 148A.H. = February 27, 765 - Februaiy 15, 766; but this is a mistake for 140 (May 25, 757 - 
May 13,758); see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:128; Wiet, 127 n. 1. 

398 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:134-135, places the revolt and death of ‘Abd al-Jabbar in 141 (May 14, 
758-May 3,759). 

399 Gardizi, Zayn, 125 (reverses the order with Abu ‘Awn). 
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there for a while, but then al-Mansur deposed him and appointed Abu Awn 
Abd al-Malik b. Yazid. 400 Then Abd al-Malik b. Yazid was deposed. 

Having become caliph, 401 al-Mahdl sent back Humayd b. Qahtaba, 402 who 
stayed there until he died. 

Then al-Mahdl made Mu'adh b. Muslim al-Razi, 403 a client of the RabTa, 
governor of Khurasan. Meanwhile, Yusuf al-Barm the Kharijite 404 ( al-Harurl) 
304 had revolted, and al-Mahdl dispatched | Yazid b. Mazyad b. Za’ida al-Shaybani 
to fight Yusuf al-Barm. He fought him until he captured him and sent him 
to al-Mahdl, who cut off his hands and feet. Yusuf al-Barm’s revolt was fol¬ 
lowed immediately by that of Hakim al-A'war, known as al-Muqanna‘, 405 while 
Mu'adh b. Muslim was still governor of Khurasan. With him were ‘Uqba b. Salm 
al-HunaT, Jibril b. Yahya al-Bajall, and al-Layth, client of the Commander of 
the Faithful. But al-Mahdl designated Sa'Id al-Harashi to fight al-Muqanna‘; he 
repeatedly defeated him until al-Muqanna' went to Sogdia and barricaded him¬ 
self in a fortress at Kishsh. Hard pressed by the siege, he and his partisans drank 
poison; they all died together, and the fortress was conquered. 

Al-Mahdl deposed Mu'adh b. Muslim from Khurasan and made al-Musayyab 
b. Zuhayr al-Dabbi 406 governor. Towards the end of his caliphate, al-Mahdl 
deposed al-Musayyab and made al-Fadl b. Sulayman al-TusI 407 governor of 
Khurasan, who remained there until al-Mahdl died and in the caliphate of 
Musa al-Hadl. 408 


400 Gardlzl, Zayn, 124. 

401 According to al-Ya c qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:468, 472, al-Mahdl became caliph on the day of his 
father’s death, 3 Dhu 1 -Hijja 158 (October 4,775). 

402 Gardizi, Zayn, 125 (after ‘Abda b. Qudayd). 

403 Gardizi, Zayn, 127. 

404 On the revolt of Yusuf al-Barm in eastern Khurasan, see the article by C. E. Bosworth 
in ei 2 , s.v. Yusuf al-Barm; al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:478-479; Gardizi, Zayn, 126-127. Although 
al-Ya c qubi labels the revolt’s leader a Kharijite in allusion to the groups that “seceded” 
(.kharaja ) from the army of the caliph ‘All, rejecting his acceptance of human mediation 
between himself and Mu'awiya—their assembling at a place called al-Harura’ earned 
them the name of Haruriyya—there is little evidence that the revolt was a continuation 
of the Kharijite movement. 

405 On the revolt of al-Muqanna‘ (“the Masked One”—he is said to have hidden his face 
behind a veil of silk or a mask of gold and to have claimed to be divine), see the article in 
ei 2 , s.v al-Mukanna‘, and Patricia Crone, Nativist Prophets, 106-143. Curiously, al-Ya c qubI 
does not mention this revolt in the Ta’rlkh. 

406 Gardizi, Zayn, 127. 

407 Gardizi, Zayn, 114 (Abu l- c Abbas ...) 

408 Musa al-Hadi ruled from Muharram 169/August 785 to Rabi 1170/September 786. The 
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Harun al-Rashld made Ja'far b. Muhammmad b. al-Ash‘ath al-Khuza‘I 409 
governor of Khurasan, but he suffered a stroke and died. Then he made the 
latter’s son, al-‘Abbas b. Ja'far b. Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath, 410 governor in his 
father’s place; then he deposed him and made al-Ghitrif b. ‘Ata 5 , 411 who was al- 
Rashld’s maternal uncle, governor. He could not control Khurasan, and so he 
deposed him and appointed Hamza b. Malik b. al-Haytham al-Khuza'I. Then he 
deposed him, and appointed al-Fadl b. Yahya b. Khalid b. Barmak 412 governor of 
Khurasan. The latter went to Balkh and conquered a number of rural districts 
of Tukharistan, Kabul-Shah, and Shiqinan. 

Then al-Rashld deposed al-Fadl b. Yahya b. Khalid and appointed ‘All b. ‘Isa 
b. Mahan 413 governor. He had been in charge of al-Rashld’s security forces 
(. shurta ). ‘All b. ‘Isa came to Khurasan. Abu ‘Amr the Kharijite had revolted, so 
he fought him until he killed him. Then Hamza the Kharijite revolted against 
‘All b. ‘Isa b. Mahan in Badhghls. | All b. ‘Isa hastened to oppose him, defeating 305 
him and pursuing him to Kabul, where he fought him until he killed him. 

After Hamza, Abu 1 -KhasIb revolted against him at Baward, so he fought him 
and killed him. ‘All b. ‘Isa acquired an impressive amount of wealth. ‘All had 
dispatched Rail' b. al-Layth b. Nasr b. Sayyar b. Rail' al-Laythl to Samarqand; 

Rah' revolted, and his might increased and his movement gained momentum. 


text of the Leiden edition at this point is problematic. The editor decided to suppress 
an instance of the word wa- (and) that he deemed a copyist’s error. As printed, the text 
translates: “Towards the end of his caliphate, al-Mahdl deposed al-Musayyab and made 
al-Fadl b. Sulayman al-TusI governor of Khurasan, who remained there until al-Mahdl 
died, and in the caliphate of Musa al-Hadl [and, suppressed by the editor] Harun al- 
Rashld made Ja'far b. Muhammad ... governor of Khurasan.” This implies the unlikely 
scenario that Harun, who was out of favor during al-Hadfs reign, appointed the governor 
of Khurasan. Furthermore, al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:605, 609, places Ja'far b. Muhammad’s 
appointment after the death of al-Hadl and attributes the appointment of al-‘Abbas b. 
Ja'far and al-Ghitrif b. ‘Ata’ to al-Rashld. One solution is to assume that the editor has 
wrongly emended the ms and mispunctuated the text. The translation here reverts to the 
ms reading. However, there is still the problem that al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:488, locates al- 
GhitriPs disastrous governorship in the reign of al-Hadl and makes no mention of him 
during the reign of al-Rashld. 

409 Gardizi, Zayn, 129. 

410 Gardizi, Zayn, 129. 

411 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:488: Gardizi, Zayn, 129. 

412 Gardizi, Zayn, 130. 

413 Gardizi, Zayn, 131 (after Mansur b. Yazid). 
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Harun heard that this had happened with the collaboration of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa; 414 
he therefore dispatched Harthama b. A'yan, who seized ‘All b. ‘Isa and took him 
to al-Rashid in irons. His wealth was also seized and confiscated. Harthama b. 
A'yan al-Balkhi was made governor of Khurasan in the year 191. 415 

Then al-Rashid went to Khurasan, leaving his son Muhammad al-Amin as 
his deputy in Baghdad. He took al-MaTnun with him to Khurasan, and the army 
accompanied him. When he reached Tus he fell ill. The illness became severe, 
so he sent al-MaTnun, along with Harthama and the military officers, to Marw. 
Al-Rashid died in Tus in Jumada 11 of the year 193, 416 and he was buried there. 

Al-MaTnun stayed in Marw as governor of Khurasan, its rural districts, and 
its other dependencies. He dispatched Harthama b. A'yan to Samarqand for the 
war against Rafi' b. al-Layth b. Nasr b. Sayyar al-Laythi; he fought him until he 
conquered Samarqand. Rafi' surrendered under safe-conduct, and Harthama 
sent him to al-MaTnun, who sent him on to Muhammad (al-Amin), informing 
him of the victory. Al-Ma’mun remained in Marw for the remainder of the year 
193 and 194. 417 Then Muhammad summoned him to Baghdad, dispatching for 
that purpose al-'Abbas b. Musa b. ‘Isa, Muhammad b. ‘Isa b. Nahik, and Salih the 
sahib al-musalld , 418 Al-MaTnun refused to go back, saying this was in violation 
of the agreement. (Al-Amin) therefore sent ‘Isma b. Abl ‘Isma al-Sabl'I against 
306 him with an army, | but ‘Isma stayed in al-Rayy and did not leave. Then (al- 
Amln) dispatched ‘All b. ‘Isa b. Mahan, whom he had released from prison, 419 to 
Khurasan. When al-MaTnun heard of that, he sent Tahir b. al-Husayn b. Mus'ab 
al-Bushanjl from Marw with four thousand troops. He encountered ‘Ali b. ‘Isa at 
al-Rayy and killed him. Then al-MaTnun also dispatched Harthama b. A'yan to 


414 Cf. al-Ya'qubl, Ta’rlkh, 2:515. 

415 191A.H. = Novemberi7,806 - November 5,807: cf. Gardlzl, Zayn, 132. 

416 March 809; the parallel passage in al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:521, dates the death of al-Rashid to 
the preceding month, Jumada 1 (February 809); al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:739-740, reports both 

417 That is, the remainder of 809 until October 810. 

418 “Keeper of the Caliph’s Prayer Rug”; on the ceremonial functions of this court official see 
al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:778,795 (trans. M. Fishbein, The History of al-Tabari, xxxi, 25, n. 122, and 
45), and 3:979,1016 (trans. C. E. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxn, 17, n. 38, and 66). 
Al-Ya'qubTs narrative of the falling out of the two brothers and their eventual war begins 
at Ta’rlkh, 2:529. 

419 As has been mentioned, Harun al-Rashid had dismissed ‘Ali b. Isa as governor of Khura¬ 
san, confiscated his wealth, and had him placed under house arrest in Baghdad (cf. al- 
Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:732). After Harun’s death, al-Amin released ‘Ali and put him in charge of 
the campaign against al-Ma’mun in Khurasan. 
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Iraq. Al-Ma’mun remained in Marw until Muhammad (al-Amln) was killed at 
the end of Muharram 198, 420 and he was given the oath of allegiance as caliph. 

Al-Ma’mun remained in Khurasan for the years 199 and 200, sending officials 
to Iraq. He sent successively Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Rib ‘1 al-Ta’I al-Tusi; ‘All 
b. Hisham b. Khusraw al-Marwarrudhi; Dhu l- c Alamayn ‘All b. Abl Sa'Id, son of 
al-Fadl b. Sahl’s maternal aunt, as chief of the land tax in Iraq; and al-Hasan 
b. Sahl, as plenipotentiary. 421 Harthama b. A'yan left Iraq in anger and went to 
al-Ma’mun; al-Ma’mun arrested him, and he died after three days in prison in 
Marw in the year 200. 422 Then, in 202, 423 al-Ma’mun swore an oath of allegiance 
in Marw to al-Rida ‘All b. Musa b. Ja'far b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-Husayn b. ‘All 
b. Abl Talib—upon whom be peace—as heir apparent. He left Marw that same 
year, journeying at a leisurely pace until he came to Sarakhs. He stayed there, 
and al-Fadl b. Sahl, his vizier, was killed in the bath in Sarakhs. 424 Al-Ma’mun 
executed a number of others in connection with him. Al-Ma’mun traveled on to 
Tus, and when he reached Tus he stayed there. That was in the year 203. 425 Al- 
Rida—upon whom be peace—died in Tus. 426 Al-Ma’mun had written all the 
princes | of Khurasan to pacify them until things became calm. 307 

Al-Ma’mun made Raja’ b. Abl l-Dahhak, the husband of al-Fadl b. Sahl’s sister, 
governor of all Khurasan. Al-Ma’mun arrived in Baghdad on 15 Safar 204. 427 
All of Khurasan deteriorated under Raja’ b. Abl l-Dahhak; al-Ma’mun therefore 
appointed Ghassan b. ‘Abbad 428 governor. He set things right and restored 
order. Al-Ma’mun found him praiseworthy, and he stayed in office for the rest 
of 204 and several months of 205. 

Then Tahir b. al-Husayn b. Mus'ab al-Bushanji 429 maneuvered al-Ma’mun 
into appointing him governor of Khurasan and investing him over it. He went 


420 30 Muharram 198 = September 30,813. Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:536-537. 

421 Arabic 'alajam? al-umur, literally “over all matters.” 

422 200 a.h. = August 11, 815 - July 29, 816. According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:996ft. Harthama 
did indeed die in 200; but cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:546, where the date of his death is given 

423 202A.H. = July 20,817 - July 8, 818; but cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:545, where the date of this 
event is given as 7 Ramadan 201 (March 29, 817); al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1013, gives it as 2 
Ramadan 201 (March 24,817). 

424 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:548; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1027, gives a date of 2 Sha'ban 202 (Febru¬ 
ary 13, 818) for the murder. 

425 203A.H. = July 9,818 - June 27,819. 

426 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:550-551. 

427 August 11,819; but al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:551, gives the date as the following month, RabT 1. 

428 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:550; Gardizi, Zayn, 134. 

429 Gardizi, Zayn, 135-136. 
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there in the year 205. 430 When he heard that al-MaTnun had an unfavorable 
opinion of him, he encouraged signs of rebellion but did nothing openly him¬ 
self. Al-Ma’mun heard about it, and it is said that Tahir was guilefully given a 
(poisoned) drink. Tahir died in the year 207. 431 

Al-Ma’mun appointed Tahir’s son, Talha b. Tahir b. al-Husayn, 432 to replace 
him. He remained in firm control as commander of Khurasan for seven years. 
Talha b. Tahir died in the year 215. 433 

Al-MaTnun had appointed ‘Abdallah b. Tahir 434 governor of the rural dis¬ 
tricts of al-Jabal and Azerbaijan; he went there, but fell ill in al-DInawar. Then 
al-MaTnun named him governor of Khurasan in place of his brother Talha b. 
Tahir, sending the document of investiture to him via Ishaq b. Ibrahim and 
Yahya b. Aktham, the Chief Qadi. Abdallah b. Tahir went to Khurasan and 
resided at NIshapur, which he made his home; no other governor of Khurasan 
before him had resided there. Abdallah b. Tahir remained in charge of Khura¬ 
san and its districts for fourteen years, with firm authority, governing power¬ 
fully, and the entire province was in good order. He died at NIshapur in the 
year 230, 435 at the age of forty-eight. 

Al-Wathiq appointed Abdallah b. Tahir’s son, Tahir b. Abdallah b. Tahir 436 
governor of Khurasan. He remained in Khurasan during the caliphates of al- 
Wathiq, al-Mutawakkil, and al-Muntasir and for part of the caliphate of al- 
Musta'In. He governed it firmly for eighteen years. He died at NIshapur in Rajab 
248, 437 at the age of forty-four. 

Al-Musta'in appointed Tahir b. Abdallah’s son, Muhammad b. Tahir b. | 
Abdallah b. Tahir, 438 governor of Khurasan. He remained its governor from the 
year 248 to the year 259. Affairs were disturbed by the revolt of al-Hasan b. Zayd 
al-Talibi in Tabaristan and elsewhere, as well as by the revolt of Ya'qub b. al- 
Layth al-Saffar in Sijistan, 439 which spread to the rural districts of Khurasan. 
Ya'qub b. al-Layth al-Saffar advanced to NIshapur in Shawwal 259 440 and cap- 


430 205A. h. = June 17,820 - June 5,821. 

431 207A.H. = May 27,822 - May 15,823; cf. al-Ya'qubl, Ta’rlkh, 2:556-557. 

432 Gardlzl, Zayn, 135. 

433 215A.H. = February 28, 830 - February 17, 831. 

434 GardizI, Zayn, 135. 

435 230a.h. = September 18,844 - September 6,845. 

436 Gardlzl, Zayn, 137. 

437 September 862. 

438 Gardlzl, Zayn, 138. 

439 Gardlzl, Zayn, 138. 

440 August 873. 
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tured Muhammad b. Tahir. He made certain that he and the members of his 
family could not escape, confiscated their property and what was in their resi¬ 
dences, and carried them in fetters to a fortress in Kirman called the fortress of 
Bamm. They remained in that state until al-Saffar died. Khurasan came to be 
without them, 441 and ‘Amr b. al-Layth, 442 al-Saffar’s brother, took control of it. 
Five commanders of the Tahirid family were governors of Khurasan, ruling for 
fifty-five years. With the fall of dynasties, affairs pass away, circumstances alter, 
weakness befalls, and inadequacy becomes visible. 

The land tax of Khurasan, from all the districts, amounted every year to forty 
million dirhams, apart from the fifths (of spoils) paid from the frontier regions. 
The Tahirid family spent all of it as they saw fit. In addition, they received 
thirteen million from Iraq, apart from gifts. 

Such is the Eastern Quarter. We have mentioned every report about it we 
have received and every account we have learned, and we have described its 
circumstances. Let us now mention the Southern Quarter 443 and what is in it. 
In God lies success. 


The Southern Quarter 

For anyone who wishes to travel from Baghdad to Kufa and to the road lead¬ 
ing to the Hijaz, Medina, Mecca, and al-Ta’if, it is 30 farsakhs, three stages, from 
Baghdad to Kufa. The first stage ends at Qasr Ibn Hubayra, 12 farsakhs from 
Baghdad. Yazid b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra al-Fazari had it built in the days of Mar- 
wan b. Muhammad b. Marwan. 444 | At that time, Ibn Hubayra was Marwan’s 309 
governor of Iraq and wanted to distance himself from Kufa. Qasr Ibn Hubayra 
is a great and prosperous city in which officials and governors reside. Its popu¬ 
lace is a mixture of peoples. It is on a canal called al-Sarat that feeds from the 
Euphrates. From Qasr Ibn Hubayra it is a distance of two Arab miles to the main 
part of the Euphrates, at a bridge over the main part of the Euphrates called the 
Sura Bridge. 445 From Qasr Ibn Hubayra one travels to a place named Suq Asad 


441 That is, without a Tahirid ruler. 

442 Gardizi, Zayn, 142. 

443 Arabic al-Rub' al-Qibli, the quarter that lies toward the qibla, the direction toward Mecca 
faced by Muslims in prayer: in Iraq, this would be south-southwest, but al-Ya'qubi uses the 
expression more generally to designate the Southern Quarter. 

444 Marwan 11, the last Umayyad caliph, reigned 127-132/744-750. 

445 On Qasr Ibn Hubayra and the Sura Bridge, see the article by J. Lassner in ei 2 , s.v. Kasr ibn 
Hubayra, and G. Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 70-71. As Le Strange notes, by 
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on the west bank of the Euphrates in the county (tassuj) called al-Falluja. Then 
one travels from Suq Asad to Kufa. The stretches from Baghdad to Kufa are in 
populous areas and large, prosperous villages, one after another, with a mixed 
population of non-Arabs and Arabs. 

Kufa is the chief city of Iraq, the largest garrison city, 446 the Dome of 
Islam, 447 and the Abode of Emigration (Dar al-Hijra) of the Muslims. It is the 
first city that the Muslims laid out in Iraq, in the year 14. 448 In it are the tribal 
land allotments ( khitat) of the Arabs. It is located on the main part of the 
Euphrates, from which its people obtain water. It is one of the finest of towns, 
one of the most spacious, salubrious, and extensive. 

Its land tax revenues ( kharaj ) are included within the land tax revenues of 
the counties of the Sawad. The counties of the Sawad associated with Kufa are 
the county of al-Jubba; the county of al-Budat; Furat Badaqla; al-Salihin; and 
Nahr Yusuf. Al-HIra is three Arab miles from it. 

Al-HIra is above al-Najaf. 449 Al-Najaf was on the shore of Bahr al-Milh, which 
in ancient times used to reach up to al-HIra. Al-HIra is the residence of the clan 
of Buqayla and others. It used to be the residence of the kings of the Banu Nasr 


“main part” of the Euphrates ( mu’zam al-jurat), al-Ya'qubl refers to the western branch of 
the Euphrates after the river bifurcated around the latitude of Karbala 1 , not the present- 
day main channel (cf. his placement of Kufa on the “main part” of the Euphrates, below). 
The eastern branch was also known to Abbasid-era writers as the Sura River. Pace al- 
Ya'qubT, the Sura Bridge spanned this eastern (Sura) branch, not the “main part” or western 
branch. 

446 Arabic al-misr al-a’zam: The term misr (pi. amsar) in early Islam applied to the settlements 
that developed out of armed encampments established by the Arabs in conquered terri¬ 
tories. It applied especially to Basra and Kufa in Iraq, and to Fustat in Egypt. Later usage 
extended the word to any large urban area. Al-Ya c qubi appears to intend both senses here, 
as he mentions both the size of Kufa and its history. See the articles by C. E. Bosworth in 
El 2 , s.v. Misr (section b), and by Hichem Djait in El 2 , s.v. al-Kufa. 

447 Arabic Qubbat al-Islam: the dictionaries mention this epithet for Kufa (e.g., Lane, Lexicon, 
2536, s.v. qubba). Al-Zamakhshari, Asas al-balagha, s.v., notes a related idiom, huwa qabb 
qawmihi, which he glosses as “he is the head {qabb) of his people.” The epithet may be 
connected with another expression, qubbat al-ard, the “dome of the earth,” that is, its 
geographical center; see the article by Ch. Pellat in in ei 2 , s.v. al-Kubba. 

448 14A.H. = February 25, 635 - February 13, 636. 

449 Al-Najaf (the Embankment) is here the name not just of the town near Kufa, the location 
of the tomb of the first ShT'i Imam, All b. Abl Talib, but also the surrounding site more 
generally, a slightly raised plateau which did indeed hem in the marshy lake known as Bahr 
al-Milh (the Salty Sea). This lake is now, as in al-Ya c qubi’s time, limited to the area further 
north around Karbala 1 and is also known today as Buhayrat al-Razaza. See the article by 
E. Honigmann and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-Nadjaf. 
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of Lakhm, who were of the clan of al-Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir. 450 The notables 
of the populace of al-HIra are Christians. Among them, from the Arab tribes 
who follow the Christian religion, are, from the Banu Tamim, the clan of the 
poet Adi b. Zayd al-Tbadl, 451 others from Sulaym, others from Tayyi 5 , and still 
others. Al-Khawarnaq is nearby to the east, three Arab miles from al-HIra. Al- 
Sadir is in the steppe nearby. 452 

The Tribal Land Allotments (Khitat) ofKufa 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab 453 wrote to Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas 454 when he conquered 
Iraq, ordering him to settle at Kufa and ordering the troops to divide it into 
allotments. Every tribe with its leader marked out its allotment, and ‘Umar 
granted plots to the Companions of the Messenger of God—God’s blessings 
and peace be upon him. Thus, ‘Abs was settled alongside the mosque, although 
a group of them later moved to the outskirts of Kufa. Salman b. Rabl'a al- 
Bahili, al-Musayyab b. Najaba al-Fazari, and some people from Qays claimed 
an allotment opposite the house of Ibn Mas'ud. ‘Abdallah b. Mas'ud, Talha 
b. ‘Ubaydallah, and ‘Amr b. Hurayth claimed the houses around the mosque. 
‘Umar granted a plot to Jubayr b. Mut'im, who built a house and then sold it 
to Musa b. Talha. He granted a plot to Sa‘d b. Qays near the house of Salman 
b. Rabl'a, with a street running between the two plots. Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas 
claimed as a plot for himself the house that is known as the house of ‘Umar 
b. Sa‘d. (‘Umar) granted plots to Khalid b. ‘Urfuta, Khabbab b. al-Aratt, ‘Amr b. 
al-Harith b. Abi Dirar, and ‘Umara b. Ruwayba al-Tamimi. He granted a plot to 
Abu Mas'ud ‘Uqba b. ‘Amr al-Ansari, and another plot next to that of Juhayna 
to the Banu Shamkh b. Fazara. He granted the Square of Khunays 455 as a plot 
to Hashim b. ‘Utba b. Abi Waqqas, and granted a plot to Shurayh b. al-Harith al- 
Ta’L ‘Umar granted Usama b. Zayd what lay between the mosque and the house 
of ‘Amr b. al-Harith b. Abi Dirar for a house. He granted to Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari 
half of al-Ari (the Stables), which was an open space by the mosque. He granted 


450 On the pre-Islamic city of al-Hira, the Christian Arab clan of the Lakhmids, and their 
famous king al-Nu c man, see the article by A. F. L. Beeston and I. Shahid in ei 2 , s.v. al-Hira. 

451 Adi b. Zayd (d. c. 600c. e.) was a member of a family of Christian Arab bureaucrats that 
served the Sasanians. See the article by Tilman Seidensticker in ei 3 , s.v. Adi b. Zayd. 

452 Al-Khawarnaq and al-Sadir were famous palaces in the vicinity of Kufa attributed to the 
Lakhmids. See the article by L. Massignon in ei 2 , s.v. al-Khawamak. 

453 The second caliph, ruled 13-23/634-644. 

454 One of the commanders who led the early Islamic conquest of Iraq, and its first governor. 

455 Reading Persian chahar-su for al-Ya'qubi’s Shihar Suj, and Khunays for Khunaysh, on the 
basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:745. 
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to Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman with a group of ‘Abs (the other) half of al-Arl, which 
was an open space where the horses of the Muslims were kept. He granted to 
Amr b. Maymun al-Awdi the plaza that is named after All b. Abl Talib—upon 
him be peace. 456 He granted a plot to Abu Jabira al-Ansari, who was in charge 
of the military register (cliwan al-jund). He granted to Adi b. Hatim and the 
rest of Tayyi 5 the area of Bishr’s Pasture. 457 He granted a plot to al-Zubayr b. al- 
Awwam, and he granted a large, extensive plot to Jarir b. Abdallah al-Bajall 
and the rest of Bajila. He granted | a plot to al-Ash‘ath b. Qays al-Kindi and 
Kinda from the area of Juhayna up to (the plot of) the Banu Awd. A group from 
Azd came and found an open space between Bajila and Kinda, and so they 
settled there. Hamdan were scattered throughout al-Kufa. Tamlm, Bakr, and 
Asad came and settled on the outskirts. When (‘Umar) granted Abu Abdallah 
al-Jadali a plot among Bajila, Jarir b. Abdallah said, “Why did this man, who 
is not one of us, settle among us?” ‘Umar said to him, “Move to wherever you 
think best.” So he moved to Basra, but most of Ahmas left Jarir b. Abdallah and 
moved to the pasture-lands. 458 Since then, the tribal allotments have changed 
and have become known by (the name of) the group that bought them and 
built upon them. 

To every tribe belonged a pasture ( jabbana) named after them and their 
notables: among them were the ‘Arzam pasture, the Bishr pasture, the Azd 
pasture, the Salim pasture, the Murad pasture, the Kinda pasture, the pasture 


456 ‘All (d. Ramadan 40/January 661), the Prophet Muhammad’s cousin, was the fourth caliph 
and the first Shfi Imam. 

457 Arabic Jabbanat Bishr (Bishr’s Jabbana). The original sense of jabbana was “high, level 
pasturage” (Lane, Lexicon, 2:377, s.v.). In the layout of the new Arab garrison cities, the 
term designated “a piece of unbuilt land serving, inter alia, as a meeting place and a 
cemetery” (P. Crone in ei 2 , s.v. Khitta). Thus one might translate, “Bishr’s Pasture/Open 
Space/Cemetery.” Similarly, al-Ya‘qubI will refer shortly to Jabbanat 'Arzam, and so on for 
each jabbana (pasture/open space/cemetery). 

458 Ahmas b. al-Ghawth b. Bajila was a subtribe of Bajila. See Wiistenfeld, Genealogische 
Tabellen, 9:14. Arabic intaqalat Ahmas ... da Ijabbana: again, in accordance with Arabic 
usage, the definite article on al jabbana may indicate that the word is being used generi- 
cally, to indicate the kind of land to which the clan of Ahmas moved, or that they moved 
to the Jabbana (pasture/cemetery) later known by their name. What is being described is 
a situation where ‘Umar granted lands to an interloper, al-Jadali, from the vast allotment 
previously granted to the tribe of Bajila described earlier. This annoyed the leader of Bajila, 
Jarir b. Abdallah, a warlord active in the conquest of Iraq who might have expected better 
treatment, and so he decamped to the other new garrison town of al-Basra. However, the 
Ahmas segment of his tribe refused to go with him and instead moved to other unclaimed 
pasture lands, presumably on the outskirts of Kufa. 
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of the Sa’idls, the green space ( sahra’) of Uthayr, the green space of the Banu 
Yashkur, and the green space of the Banu ‘Amir. 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab wrote to Sa‘d, ordering him to make the streets of Kufa 
50 black cubits wide. The marketplace was placed in the area extending from 
the palace and the mosque to the house of al-Walid, to al-Qalla’un, and to the 
houses of Thaqif and Ashja'. There were rush mat awnings over it until the days 
of Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al-Qasri, 459 who rebuilt the markets, created a booth and 
an arched portico for sellers of each sort of merchandise, and assigned its rental 
income to the army—10,000 soldiers used to reside in Kufa. 

The Stagesfrom Kufa to Medina and Mecca 
Whoever wishes to travel from Kufa to the Hijaz leaves by the southern road, 
amid thriving stopping places and watering stations where there stand palaces 
belonging to the caliphs of the Banu Hashim. 460 The first stage is al-Qadisiyya; 
then comes al-Mughitha, then al-Qar‘a 5 , then Waqisa, then al-‘Aqaba; then al- 
Qa‘, then Zubala, then al-Shuquq, then Bitan, which is Qabr al-Tbadi—the four 
latter places are dwelling places of the Banu Asad—and al-Tha'labiyya, which 
is a walled compound ( madlna ), Zarud |, and al-Ajfur—encampments of the 
Tayyi 5 . Next comes the compound of Fayd, which is the compound in which the 
agents responsible for the Mecca road reside. Its people are Tayyi 5 and it is at the 
foot of their mountain known as Salma. Then comes Tuz, which is also a Tayyi 5 
area, then Samira 5 and al-Hajir—the people of the latter two places are Qays, 
mostly from the Banu ‘Abs. Then come al-Naqira and the mines of al-Naqira, 
whose people are a mixture of Qays and others. From there, whoever wants to 
go to Medina, the City of the Messenger of God—God’s blessings and peace 
be upon him—turns off toward Batn Nakhla; whoever is bound for Mecca 
turns toward Mughithat al-Mawan, which is the territory of the Banu Muharib; 
then comes al-Rabadha, then al-Sallla, then al-‘Umaq, then the mines of the 
Banu Sulaym, then Ufay'iya, then al-Mislah, then Ghamra, from which one 
commences the pilgrimage. 461 Then comes Dhat ‘Irq, then Bustan Ibn Amir, 
then Mecca. 


459 The Umayyad governor of Iraq from 105/723 to 120/738. See the article by G. R. Hawting in 
El 2 , s.v. Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri. 

460 That is, belonging to the Abbasid family. 

461 The hag: the pilgrimage to Mecca that every Muslim is enjoined to undertake at least once 
in his or her lifetime. In fact, Dhat ‘Irq, the next place mentioned by al-Ya c qubI (about 
94km north-east of Mecca), is the place where pilgrims from Iraq traditionally enter the 
consecrated state known as ihram, donning the garments of a pilgrim and beginning to 
observe the obligatory prohibitions. See the article by A. J. Wensinck in ei 2 , s.v. Ihram. 
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The City of the Messenger of God — God’s Blessings and Peace be 
upon Him 

Whoever is bound for the City of the Messenger of God—God’s blessing and 
peace be upon him—heads from the stopping place called the mines of al- 
Naqira to Batn Nakhl, then to al-‘Usayla, then Tarafa, then to Medina. Medina, 
or Tayba, 462 as the Messenger of God—God’s blessing and peace be upon 
him—named it, is situated on level land: green and open, yet having two hills, 
one of them Uhud, the other ‘Ayr. Its populace are the Emigrants ( Muhajirun ), 
the Supporters (Ansar), and the Successors ( Tabi'un). 463 Also in it are Arab 
tribes from (the confederation of) Qays b. ‘Aylan—from Muzayna, Juhayna, 
Kinana, and others. 

Medina has four streambeds whose waters come in the season of rains and 
spring torrents from hills at a place called Harrat Ban! Sulaym at a distance of 
10 farsakhs from the city. These streambeds are Wadi Buthan, Greater ‘Aqlq, 
Lesser ‘Aqlq, and Wadi Qanat. The water of these streams comes at the time 
of spring torrents, and it all collects at a place called al-Ghaba and issues forth 
into a streambed called | Wadi Idam. Then the Greater and Lesser ‘Aqlq pour 
into certain wells, among them Bi’r Ruma, which is Hafir Ban! Mazin, and Bi’r 
‘Urwa. 464 During the rest of the year, the people of Medina drink from these two 
wells and from other wells not as well known as these two. There are also wells 
that water the palm groves and fields, whose water is drawn by nadihas, which 
are camels that work (drawing water) at irrigation wells. 465 At Medina there 
are also springs flowing and running with water, among them ‘Ayn al-Sawrayn, 
‘Ayn Thaniyyat Marwan, ‘Ayn al-Khaniqayn, ‘Ayn Abl Ziyad, Khayf al-Qadi, ‘Ayn 
Barad, and the Spring of the Wives of the Prophet—God’s blessing and peace 
be upon him. Most of the holdings of the populace are palm groves from which 
they derive their living and their food. The city’s revenues come from the tithes 
on the dates and the alms-tax. 


462 Tayba (Sweet Smelling) is one of the nicknames of Medina. 

463 The Emigrants ( Muhajirun ) were the Meccan converts to Islam who followed the Prophet 
from Mecca to his new headquarters at Medina in the year 1/622 or shortly thereafter. The 
Supporters (Ansar) were the members of Medinan tribes (primarily Aws and Khazraj) 
who became Muslims. The Successors (Tabi'un) were those of the second generation of 
early Muslims. 

464 Arabic bi’r = well; Hafir BaniMazin = the Excavation (that is, Well) of the Banu Mazin. 

465 Arabic zaraniq (pi. of zumuq). For a description of these devices, see Lane, Lexicon, 3:1229, 
s.v. zumuq. 
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The Great Sea is three days from Medina; its seaport is a place called al-Jar, 466 
where merchant ships and ships carrying food from Egypt anchor. 

It is six Arab miles from Medina to Quba’, where the halting places of al-Aws 
and al-Khazraj used to be before Islam, and where the Messenger of God— 

God’s blessing and peace be upon him—halted before traveling on to Medina 
itself. It was at Quba’ that he stayed—God’s blessing and peace be upon him— 
at the home of Kulthum b. al-Hidm, but then Kulthum died, so he stayed with 
Sa‘d b. Khaythama al-Ansari. The house of Sa‘d b. Khaythama is next to the 
mosque of Quba’. Then the Prophet moved to Medina, where he settled its 
feuds. 467 The people laid out the allotments ( khitat )—before that, they had 
lived dispersed in separate areas—and the built-up areas became connected, 
so that they became a city. 

It is ten stages from Medina to Mecca, and the route is heavily populated 
and prosperous. The first stage ends four Arab miles from Medina, at Dhu 1 - 
Hulayfa, where pilgrims leaving Medina enter into a state of consecration. 468 
From there one goes to al-Hufayra, where are the settlements of the Banu Fihr 
of Quraysh, then to Malal, which at this time is the settlement of a group of 
descendants of Ja'far b. Abl Talib. 469 Then one proceeds to al-Sayala, where 
there is | a group of descendants of al-Hasan b. All b. Abl Talib 470 —God’s peace 314 
be upon him—and where there was a group of Quraysh and others. Then one 
proceeds to al-Rawha’, which is the settlement of Muzayna, and then to al- 
Ruwaytha, where there is a group of descendants of ‘Uthman b. Affan and other 
Arabs. 471 Then one proceeds to al-Arj, which is another settlement of Muzayna, 
and then to Suqya Bani Ghifar, which is the settlement of the Banu Kinana. 

Then one proceeds to al-Abwa’, which is the settlement of Aslam, and then to 


466 The old Red Sea port for Medina, south of modem Yanbu'; see the article by A. Dietrich in 
El 2 , s.v. al-Djar. 

467 Arabic kataba ma'aqilaha (he wrote its blood-moneys). See al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, Glossarium, 
ccclxxi-ccclxxii, s.v. ‘-Q-r. The document referred to is the so-called Constitution of Me¬ 
dina; on which see Michael Lecker, The “Constitution of Medina’’: Muhammad’s First Legal 
Document. 

468 As part of the pilgrimage rituals, pilgrims enter a state of consecration symbolized by 
donning a special seamless wrap worn as a pilgrimage garment called the Hiram. While in 
this state, pilgrims are also subject to certain restrictions: they may not shave, trim their 
nails, hunt, uproot plants, etc. 

469 Ja'far b. Abi Talib, the brother of ‘All b. Abi Talib and cousin of the Prophet, died in a 
military expedition against the Byzantines at Mu’ta in southern Jordan in the year 8/629. 

470 Al-Hasan was the son of ‘All and the second Shi'i Imam. Al-Ya‘qubl, Ta’rikh, 2:266, dates 
his death to Rabf 149 (April/May 669). 

471 ‘Uthman, the third caliph, reigned 23/644 to 35/656. 
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al-Juhfa, where there is a group of the Banu Sulaym. Ghadlr Khumm is two Arab 
miles off the road from al-Juhfa. 472 Then one proceeds to Qudayd, where there 
is the settlement of Khuza'a, then to ‘Usfan, and then to Marr al-Zahran, which 
is the settlement of Kinana. From there one proceeds to Mecca. 

Mecca audits Dependencies 

It is 225 Arab miles from Medina to Mecca. The pilgrims halt at these stations 
and other watering-places, one group tarrying, another cutting their stay short, 
according to their pace on the road, quick or slow. The people enter Mecca from 
Dhu Tuwa, which is the lower part of Mecca, and by Aqabat al-Madaniyyin, 
which is the upper part of Mecca and from which the Messenger of God— 
God’s blessing and peace be upon him—entered. 473 

Mecca is situated amid great mountains, and it contains streambeds that 
come from ravines. 474 The mountains surrounding the city are: Abu Qubays, 
the high mountain from which the sun rises upon the Sacred Mosque; 475 
Qu'ayqi'an; Fadih; al-Muhassab; Thawr, near al-Safa; Hira’; Thablr; Tuffaha; al- 
Matablkh; al-Falaq; al-Hajun; and Saqar. 

Mecca’s ravines are as follows: al-Hajun Ravine, Dar Mai Allah Ravine, al- 
Battatin Ravine, Falaq Ibn al-Zubayr Ravine, Ibn Amir | Ravine, al-Jawf Ravine, 
al-Khuz Ravine, Adhakhir Ravine, Khatt al-Hizamlya Ravine, al-Safa Ravine, al- 
Razzazin Ravine, al-Jubayriyyin Ravine, al-Jawf Ravine, 476 al-Jazzarin Ravine, 
Zuqaq al-Nar Ravine, Jabal Tuffaha Ravine, al-Hajjaj Ravine, al-Attarin Ravine, 
Greatjiyad Ravine, Little Jiyad Ravine, al-Nafar Ravine, the Ravine of Thawr and 
Khiyam ‘Unqud, YarranI Ravine, the Ravine of ‘All, Thaniyyat al-Madaniyyin 
Ravine, and al-Hamam Ravine. 


472 Ghadlr Khumm is a pool near Mecca at which the Prophet stopped in the year 10/632 as 
he returned from his Farewell Pilgrimage. According to tradition (reported by al-Ya c qubi, 
Ta’rikh, 2025), he is said to have spoken words indicating his closeness to ‘All. As a result, 
Shfites have taken the Prophet’s speech at Ghadir Khumm as proof of ‘All’s status as Imam 
and rightful leader of the Muslim community. The event is commemorated by many Shfite 
groups. See the article by L. Veccia Valieri in ei 2 , s.v. Ghadlr Khumm. 

473 That is, at the time of the conquest of Mecca in 8/630. 

474 Arabic wa-hiya awdiyatun dhatu shi’ab, literally, “and it is streambeds possessing ravines.” 
The idea is that these streambeds (dry, except during the infrequent rains, when they 
can turn into torrents) pass through the basin in which the city is built, but originate 
back toward the mountains in deep ravines, gorges, or canyons ( shi’ab , pi. of shi’b, which 
appears as an element in the following toponyms). 

475 That is, the mosque surrounding the Ka'ba. 

476 This ravine is repeated in the ms, as noted by De Goeje. 
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The Sacred Mosque stands between Jiyad and Qu'ayqi'an. The last person to 
restore the Sacred Mosque, adding to it and enlarging it so that the Ka'ba stood 
in the center of it, was al-Mahdi in the year 164. 477 The Sacred Mosque covers an 
area of 120,000 square cubits. The length of the Mosque from the Banujumah 
Door to the Banu Hashim Door, which is near the green marker, 478 is 404 cubits; 
its width from the al-Nadwa Door to the al-Safa Door is 304 cubits. It boasts 484 
marble columns, each pillar ten cubits in height, 498 arches, and 23 doors. 

The Commander of the Faithful al-Mahdi built the two green markers that 
stand between al-Safa and al-Marwa. There are 112 cubits between the two 
markers; there are 754 cubits between al-Safa and al-Marwa. 

The height of | the Ka'ba is 28 cubits. From the comer of the Black Stone to 316 
the Syrian comer is 25 cubits; from the western comer in al-Hijr to the Syrian 
comer, 22 cubits; from the western comer to the YamanI corner, 25 cubits; from 
the YamanI comer to the corner in which lies the Black Stone, 21 cubits. 

The people of Mecca obtain drinking water from brackish wells and from 
the qanats that Umm Ja'far, the daughter of Ja'far the son of the Commander 
of the Faithful al-Mansur, built during the caliphate of the Commander of the 
Faithful al-Rashid. 479 She had them flow from the place called al-Mushash in 
lead channels 12 Arab miles apart. The people of Mecca and the pilgrims thus 
obtain water from the cistern of Umm Ja'far. 

Al-Ta’if is two stages from Mecca. Al-Ta’if is the settlement of the tribe of 
Thaqif; it is a dependency of Mecca subject to Mecca’s governor. 

Mecca’s dependencies are: Ru'ayla’ al-Hawdha; Ru'ayla’ al-Bayad, where lie 
the mines of Sulaym, Hilal, and ‘Uqayl of Qays; Tabala, the people of which are 
of Khath'am; Najran, which belongs to the Banu 1 -Harith b. Ka'b, and which 
was their settlement in the Time of Ignorance; 480 al-Sarat, the people of which 


477 The Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi reigned 158/775 to 169/785. On his reconstruction of the 
Meccan sanctuary, see al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:476-477.164A.H. = September 7, 780 - Au¬ 
gust 25,781. 

478 This and the following lines about markers refer to the green pillars placed between the 
hills of al-Safa and al-Marwa. These two places figure in the pilgrimage ritual of say 
(running), in which (according to the most common understanding) pilgrims re-enact 
Hagar’s desperate search for water by running seven times between these two hills. The 
green markers indicate places where pilgrims should begin and end their running. 

479 A qanat is an underground water-channel. The one described here was built by the caliph 
Harun al-Rashid’s wife Zubayda (Umm Ja'far). For an account of her philanthropic work in 
improving the water supply of Mecca, initiated in 193/808, see the article by Renate Jacobi 
in ei 2 , s.v. Zubayda bt. Dja'far b. Abi Dja'far al-Mansur. 

480 Al-Jahilfyya, that is, the period before the preaching of Islam by the Prophet Muhammad. 
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are of al-Azd; ‘Asham, which is a gold mine; Baysh; al-Sirrayn; al-Hasaba; Athr; 
Jedda, which is the sea-port; Ruhat; Nakhla; Dhat ‘Irq; Qam; ‘Usfan; Marr al- 
Zahran; and al-Juhfa. 

Of the Arab tribes around Mecca, there are, from Qays: Banu ‘Uqayl, Band 
Hilal, Band Numayr, and Band Nasr; from Kinana: Ghifar, Daws, Band Layth, 
Khuza'a, Khath'am, Hakam, and al-Azd. 

Mecca has many springs where the productive lands of the people lie, at 

317 Marr al-Zahran; Arafa; Ruhat; Tathlith, where there is a gold mine at Asham; | 
Dhu Alaq; and ‘Ukaz. 

Its revenues come from the tithes and alms-taxes. Provisions are transported 
to it from Egypt, to its port, which is Jedda. 

From Mecca to Yemen 

From Mecca to San'a’ there are 21 stages: the first is al-Malakan; then Yalamlam, 
where pilgrims from Yemen enter the state of ritual purity; then al-Lith; then 
‘Ulyab; then Qurba; then Qanawna; then Yaba; then al-Ma‘qir; then Dankan; 
then Zanif; then Rim; then Baysh; then al-‘Ursh of Jazan; then al-Sharja; then al- 
Sal‘; then Balha; then al-Mahjam; then al-‘Ara; then al-Marwa; then Sawadan; 
and then San'a’, the largest city, in which the governors and notables of the 
Arabs reside. 

Yemen is comprised of 84 mikhlafs, which are like the (administrative divi¬ 
sions known as) kuras and madlnas (in other provinces). 481 Their names are: 
al-Yahsibayn; Yakla; Dhimar; Tamu’; ‘Iyan; Tamam; Hamal; Qudam; Khaywan; 

318 Sinhan; Rayhan |; Jurash; Sa'da; al-Akhruj; Majnah; Haraz; Hawzan; Qufa'a; al- 
Wazira; al-Hujr; al-Ma‘afir; ‘Unna; al-Shawafi;Jublan; Wasab; al-Sakun; Shar'ab; 
al-Janad; Maswar; al-Thujja; al-Mazra‘; Hayran; Ma’rib; Hadur; ‘Ulqan; Rayshan; 
Jayshan; al-Nihm; Baysh; Dankan; Qanawna; Yaba; Zanif; al-‘Ursh of Jazan; 
al-Khasuf; al-Sa'id; Balha, which is (also called) Mawr; al-Mahjam; al-Kadra’, 
which is (also called) Saham; al-Ma‘qir, which is (also called) Dhuwal; Zabid; 

319 Rima' |; al-Rakb; Ban! Majid; Lahj; Abyan; Bayn al-Wadiyayn; Alhan; Hadra- 
mawt; Muqra; Hays; Harad; al-Haqlayn; ‘Ans; Ban! Amir; Ma’dhin; Humlan; Dhi 
Jura; Khawlan; al-Sarw; al-Dathina; Kubayba; and Tabala. 


481 Mikhlaf (pi. makhallf) is a geographic term used specifically in Yemen. It apparently is 
related to the Sabaic (Old South Arabian) term kh.l.f, meaning “vicinity of a town.” See 
the article by C. E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. Mikhlaf. Al-Ya c qubi gives a similar list, with minor 
variants, in the Ta’rikh, 1:227-228. Neither here nor in the parallel passage in the Ta’rikh do 
these names add up to 84. 
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The Islands of Yemen 

Zayla', which is off al-Mandab; Dahlak, which is off Ghalafiqa and is the island 
of the Negus; 482 Rahsu, which is off al-Dahlak; and Badi', which is off c Athr, the 
port for Baysh, and is the territory of the tribe of Kinana. 483 

Its Ports 

Aden, the port of San'a’, where ships from China dock; Salahit; al-Mandab; 
Ghalafiqa; al-Hirda; al-Sharja, which is Sharjat al-Qaris; Athr; al-Hasaba; al- 
Sirrayn; andjedda |. 320 

A List of the Arab Tribes Inhabiting Each Region of Yemen 
Baysh: its populace is of al-Azd, and there is also a group from the Banu Kinana. 
Al-Khasuf and al-Sa‘id: its populace is of Ha and Hakam. Al-Kadra 5 and al- 
Mahjam: its populace is of Akk. Al-Husayb: its populace is of Zubayd and of 
Ash'ar. Hays is the main center ( madina) for al-Rakb and the Band Majid. Harad 
is the main center for al-Ma‘afir. Al-Janad is the main center for Shar'ab. The city 
of Jayshan belongs to Himyar; Tabala, to Khath'am; Najran, to the Band 1 -Harith 
b. Ka‘b; Sa'da, to Khawlan; and Shar'ab, Qufa'a, and al-Hujr are Kinda territory. 


The Third or Polar Quarter Which is the Northern Quarter 

Having mentioned (the Quarter of) Canopus, which is the Southern Quarter, 
let us now mention the Quarter of Polaris, which is the Northern Quarter, and 
the cities and rural districts that lie in it 484 


482 The King of Abyssinia. The Dahlak archipelago was often held as an Abyssinian depen- 

483 It is difficult to identify these islands. Zayla', according to Yaqut, Mu'jam al-Buldan, 2:966- 
967, s.v., is the name of an African people and their land on the coast opposite Yemen. 
The only island that fits our author’s description is Mayyun, directly off Bab al-Mandab 
between Yemen and Djibouti. Dahlak is the well-known archipelago off the coast of Eritrea 
(presumably the island of Great Dahlak is what our author is identifying here). Rahsu (or 
perhaps Rahsuwa) may perhaps be identified with Saso Island just opposite Jizan in Saudi 
Arabia. Badi' is almost certainly Bodhi Island, just where it should be off the coast north 
of Baysh. 

484 On al-Ya'qubi’s division of the world into quarters, see above, ed. Leiden, 268-269, where 
he explains his use of the star Canopus (al-Tayman) to designate the Southern Quarter. 
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Whoever wishes to travel from Baghdad to al-Mada’in and the cities and 
counties ( tasaslj ) that adjoin it along the banks of the Tigris, and to Wash, 
Basra, al-Ubulla, al-Yamama, Bahrain, Oman, Sind, and India, leaves Baghdad 
and travels along whichever bank of the Tigris he wishes, either the east or 
the west. He goes through large towns inhabited by Persians, until he reaches 
al-Mada’in, seven | farsakhs from Baghdad. Al-MadaTn was the residence of 
the kings of the Persians, and the first to settle there was Anushirwan 485 Al- 
MadaTn is composed of a number of cities on both banks of the Tigris. On the 
east bank lies the city called al-'Atiqa (the Ancient), in which is the old White 
Palace—no one knows who built it. 486 The Congregational Mosque, which the 
Muslims built when the city was conquered, is in al-Atiqa. Also on the east bank 
is the city called Asbanbur, in which is the great Audience Hall of Chosroes. 487 
The Persians have nothing else like it: its roof is 80 cubits high. Between these 
two cities is a distance of one Arab mile. It was in this city that Salman al- 
FarisI and Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman used to live; 488 their tombs are located there. 
Adjoining these two cities is a city called al-Rumiyya. It is said that the Romans 
built it when they were victorious over the kingdom of Persia. It was there 
that the Commander of the Faithful al-Mansur was staying when he killed Abu 
Muslim. 489 The distance between these three cities is approximately two or 
three Arab miles. 


There he also describes his use of the star Polaris (al-Jady) to designate the Northern 
Quarter. Al-Jady is thus the reading to be favored over the Leiden edition’s al-jarbl in this 
section. De Goeje adds the following note here (translated here from Latin): “From what 
follows, it is clear that there has been an error in placement (of this section-title), for 
the description of eastern Iraq, eastern Arabia and India belongs to the southern quarter. 
Therefore the title, with the introductory remarks, should properly be located in the lost 
part of the manuscript before the description of Armenia, etc.” 

485 The Sasanian king, Chosroes (Persian Khusraw, Arabic Kisra) 1 Anushirvan, ruled 531- 
579C.E. On al-Mada’in, see the article by M. Streck in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mada’in. 

486 Al-Atiqa (the Ancient) is Ctesiphon; the White Palace was the old royal residence. 

487 Asbanpur (Persian, Aspanbur) is the site of the Audience Hall of Chosroes (Arabic hvan 
Kisra), an imposing brick ruin, the only surviving structure from the Sasanian capital, and 
one of the largest vaults ever constructed in antiquity. 

488 Salman al-FarisI was a Companion of the Prophet, reputed to have been the first Persian 
convert to Islam. The site of his tomb in Iraq is now called Salman Pak Hudhayfa b. al- 
Yaman al-AbsI, also a Companion of the Prophet, was an important commander during 
the Muslim conquest of Iraq. 

489 In 136/753, the Abbasid caliph al-Mansur had his powerful—and possibly treacherous— 
general Abu Muslim killed in his presence at al-Rumiyya. For an account of the event, see 
al-Ya c qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:438-441. 
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On the west bank of the Tigris is a city called Bahurasir and one called Sabat 
al-Mada’in, one farsakh from Bahurasir. The towns on the east bank of the Tigris 
draw their water from the Tigris and those on the west bank from the Euphrates 
by means of a canal called the King’s Canal, which feeds from the Euphrates. 

All these cities were conquered in the year 14 by Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas. 490 

From al-Mada’in to Wasit is five stages. The first of them is Dayr al-‘Aqul, 
which is the main city of the Middle Nahrawan and in which reside a group of 
leading non-Arab landowners (dahaqin ashraf). Next comes Jaijaraya, which is 
the main city of the Lower Nahrawan and the residence of some Persian nobles; 
from it came Raja’ b. Abi l-Dahhak and Ahmad b. al-Khasib. 491 Next comes al- 
Nu'maniyya, which is the main city of the Upper Zab; near it are the residences 
of the Nawbakht family. 492 In the city of al-Nu‘maniyya is Dayr Hizqil, in 
which the mentally ill are treated. 493 Next comes Jabbul, which is a prosperous, 
ancient city. Next comes Madaraya |, which is an ancient residence of non- 322 
Arab nobles. Next comes al-Mubarak, an ancient canal. After al-Nu‘maniyya, 
on the west bank of the Tigris, lies the town known as Nu'mabadh, which is 
a river port from which provisions are transferred from the Tigris to the Nil 
Canal. Next comes Nahr Sabus, which is on the west bank and lies across the 
river from the city of al-Mubarak, on the east bank. From there, one travels 
by road to the counties of Badaraya and Bakusaya, and then to the Bridges of 
Khayzuran, traveling along the east bank. Next comes Fam al-Silh, where the 
residences of al-Hasan b. Sahl are located. It was to this place that al-Ma’mun 
traveled when he visited al-Hasan b. Sahl and consummated his marriage to 
al-Hasan’s daughter Buran. 494 

Next comes Wasit, which is composed of two cities on either bank of the 
Tigris: the old city is on the east bank of the Tigris, and al-Hajjaj had a (new) 
city built on the west bank and built a bridge of boats between them. 495 In 


490 14A. H. = February 25, 635 - February 13, 636. 

491 Raja’ b. Abi l-Dahhak was an Abbasid financial administrator and secretary under the 
caliph al-Ma’mun (r. 198-218/813-833). Ahmad b. al-Khasib was vizier under the caliph 
al-Muntasir (r. 247-248/861-862). 

492 On this family of courtiers, astrologers, theologians, and litterateurs of Abbasid times, see 
the article by L. Massignon in ei 2 , s.v. Nawbakht. 

493 The asylum was well known. A report of a visit to it by the litterateur al-Mubarrad during 
the caliphate of al-Mutawakkil can be found in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 5:9-10 (§ 2883-2884). 

494 On this wedding in Ramadan 210 (December 825 - Januaiy 826), which became famous for 
its opulent 17-day-long celebration, see the article by Katherine H. Lang in ei 3 , s.v. Buran. 
Al-Ya c qiibi gives an account of it in Ta’rikh, 2:559. 

495 Al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf was the Umayyad governor of Iraq and later of the East more generally, 
from 75/694 to 95/713. On the city of Wasit, see the article in ei 2 , s.v. Wasit. 
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this western city, al-Hajjaj built his palace and the Green Dome, which is called 
the Green (Dome) of Wasit, 496 and the Congregational Mosque. It has city 
walls around it. The governors after al-Hajjaj resided there. Yazid b. ‘Umar b. 
Hubayra al-Fazari was there when he was routed by the troops of Qahtaba, and 
he fortified himself there until he was given safe-conduct. 497 The residents of 
these two cities are a mixture of Arabs and non-Arabs. Those who are of the 
(non-Arab) landholding class ( dahaqln ) reside in the eastern city, which is the 
city of Kaskar. The land tax of Wasit is included in the land tax of the counties 
of the Sawad. The reason it was named Wasit (Equidistant) is that from it to 
Basra is 50 farsakhs, to Kufa 50, to al-Ahwaz 50, and to Baghdad 50; therefore 
it was called Wasit. Adjacent to it is Nahraban, where the raw fiber from which 
Armenian cloth is made is produced. From there it is carried to Armenia, and 
there it is spun and woven. 

Next one reaches ‘AbdasI, and then al-Madhar, which is the main city of 
Maysan. The city of al-Madhar is on the Tigris also. Adjoining al-Madhar is the 
rural district ( kura) of Abazqubadh |—the main city is called Fasa. From Wasit 
to Basra the route runs through the BataTh Marshes. They are called BataTh 498 
because a number of watercourses come together there. One travels from the 
BataTh via the One-Eyed Tigris (Dijla al-‘Awra’), 499 and then one arrives at Basra 
and anchors on the banks of the Canal of Ibn ‘Umar. 

Basra 

Basra was the chief city of the world, the storehouse of its commodities and 
goods. It is an oblong city, its area being two farsakhs by one farsakh according 
to the original plan that was used to lay it out at the time of its conquest in the 
reign of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab in the year 17. 500 The inner part of the city, which 
is the part that faces north, runs along two canals. The first is a canal known as 
the Canal of Ibn ‘Umar, which is the canal .... 501 


496 To distinguish it from the Green Dome, the palace of the Umayyads in Damascus. 

497 Yazid b. ‘Umar was the last Umayyad governor of Iraq, until early 132/749, when he was 
forced by ‘Abbasid troops under the command of the general Qahtaba to fortify himself 
in Wasit, only to surrender later that year. See al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 2:411-412. 

498 Bata’ih (pi. of batha’) means a broad, low-lying watercourse. 

499 In al-Ya'qubi’s time, both the Tigris and the Euphrates flowed into the swamps (al-Bata’ih) 
about 60 miles below Wasit. The swamps, in turn, drained into the Persian Gulf by the 
single waterway called Dijla al-Awra’ (One-eyed Tigris). See the article by R. Hartmann in 
hi 2 , s.v. Didjla. 

500 17A.H. = January 23,638 - January 11,639. 

501 Here there is a long gap in the text. The Leiden editor added the following footnote 
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[The Western Quarter] 

... and Kharshana 500 horsemen, Saluqiya 500 horsemen, Taraqiya 5,000 horse¬ 
men, Maqaduniya 3,000 horsemen. 502 Thus the entire army of the land of the 
Romans 503 —troops stationed in the rural districts ( rasatiq) and towns—is 
40,000 horsemen. Of these men not a single soldier is paid a regular salary; 
rather, they station men in every area who go to battle with their patricius 
(bitrlq) in time of war. 

We have already mentioned some accounts of the land of the Romans, its 
manpower, cities, fortresses, ports, mountains, valleys, watercourses, lakes, and 
places for launching attacks upon it in another book. 504 Here now are the 
routes to the frontier regions ( al-thughiir) and that which is adjacent to them. 

Whoever wishes to travel from Aleppo by the main road to the west leaves 
Aleppo for the city of Qinnasrin, and then to a place called Tall Mannas, which 
is the first dependency (‘ amal ) of the military district of Hims. 505 


(translated here from Latin): “Ten folia following in the ms are missing, so that the seventh 
quire is now gone. The part we lack contained the end of the description of Basra, the 
description of eastern Arabia, Khuzistan, Persia, and India, then the whole northern 
quarter [cf. note 484 above], and finally the beginning of the western quarter.” Parts of 
the lost section will be found in the “Fragments” section, below. 

502 One can infer that the missing section dealt with the Byzantine-Muslim frontier, including 
the military district ( jund) of Qinnasrin and the two frontier regions of al-Thughur and 
al-Awasim. It also appears to have given details about Byzantine military arrangements, 
including, as these figures suggest, troop deployments in Anatolia. These may reflect the 
Byzantine system of military themes (districts). “Kharshana” is the Charsianon theme, 
“Saluqiya” is the Seleucia theme, “Taraqiya” apparently stands for the Thracesion theme— 
these lying in Anatolia—while “Maqaduniya” stands for Macedonia. Some other excerpts 
from this missing section appear in the “Fragments” section, below. 

503 Arabic al-Rum. Most historians writing in English would call them Byzantines-, Arabic, 
however, maintains the self-designation of the rulers of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
who continued to call themselves Romans long after the administrative language had 
become Greek. Translators often render al-Rum as ‘Greeks,’ mistakenly implying that these 
areas were populated by ethnic Greeks. In the text, al-Rum will be rendered ‘Roman(s).’ 
In the footnotes, either ‘Roman’ or ‘Byzantine’ will be used according to context and 
convenience. 

504 The other book to which al-Ya‘qubi refers apparently is not his History, but a separate 
monograph on Byzantium. It has not survived. 

505 A jund was one of the five military districts into which the province of al-Sham (Syria) 
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The Military District (Jund) of Hims 

Thence one travels to the city of Hama, 506 an old city on a river called the 
Orontes. 507 The populace of this city is a group from the tribal faction of Yemen, 
and the majority are from Bahra 5 and Tanukh. From the city of Hama one 
proceeds to the city of al-Rastan, then to the city of Hims. 

The city of Hims is one of the most spacious cities of Syria, and it has a 
great river from which the people obtain their water. 508 The people of of Hims 
are entirely from the tribal faction of Yemen: from Tayyi 5 , Kinda, Himyar, Kalb, 
Hamdan, and other tribes of Yemen. Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah 509 conquered the 
city by treaty in the year 16, 510 but the city rebelled after the conquest, so he 
made a treaty with its people a second time. 

The subdistricts ( aqallm) of Hims include: Al-Tamah, 511 whose people are 
from Kalb; al-Rastan; Hama, which is a city on a great river and whose people 
are from Bahra 5 and Tanukh; Sawwaran, where there is a group from Iyad; 
Salamiyya, a city in the hinterland built by Abdallah b. Salih b. All b. Abdallah 
b. Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib, 512 who dug a canal to it and irrigated the soil 
in order to cultivate saffron and whose populace consists of descendants of 
Abdallah b. Salih al-Hashimi, their clients ( mawall ), and a mixture of people 
who are merchants and farmers; Tadmur (Palmyra), an old city of marvelous 
construction, said to have been built by Sulayman b. Dawud the prophet— 
God’s peace be upon him—because of its many wonderful monuments and 


was divided. See the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. Djund. Al-Ya‘qubl’s original text also 
included a description of the jund of Qinnasrin in the north, but that section is missing. 
Some passages from this lost Qinnasrin section have been included in the “Fragments” 
section, below. 

506 Arabic Hamat or Hamah; see the article by D. Sourdel in in ei 2 , s.v. Hamat. 

507 AI-Ya'qubi gives the name of the Orontes river in a form ( al-Urunt) taken directly from 
Greek. The more common name of the river in Arabic is al-Asi. See the article by R. Hart¬ 
mann in ei 2 , s.v. al-Asi. 

508 On Hims (ancient Emessa, modern Homs), see the article by N. Elisseeff in ei 2 , s.v. Hims. 
The river is the Orontes. 

509 Abu ‘Ubayda was an early Companion of the Prophet and one of the principal comman¬ 
ders of the Muslim conquest of Syria and Palestine. See the article by Khalil Athamina in 
ei 3 , s.v. Abu ‘Ubayda ‘Amir b. al-Jarrah. 

510 16 a. h. = February 2,637 - January 22,638. 

511 De Goeje notes that the reading of this name is uncertain. In his note on the relevant 
passage in Ibn Khurdadhbih, he suggests an alternate reading: al-Bamah. See Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih, Kitab aTMasdlikwa’Tmamdlik, 76. 

512 ‘Abdallah b. Salih was a prominent member of a branch of the ‘Abbasid ruling family noted 
especially for their ties to Syria. 
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whose people are from Kalb; Tall Mannas, a settlement of Iyad, built as a 
residence by Ibn Abi Du’ad; 513 Ma'arrat al-Nu‘man, an old city in ruins, whose 
people are from Tanukh; al-Bara, whose people are from Bahra 5 ; Famiya, 514 an 
old Greek city in ruins on a large lake, its people being from ‘Udhra and Bahra 5 ; 
the city of Shayzar, whose people are a group from Kinda; the city of Kafartab; 
and al-Atmim, which is an old city whose people are a group from the tribal 
faction of Yemen, from all the tribes, but mostly from Kinda. 

There are four cities on the seacoast of the military district of Hims: Latakia, 
whose people are a group from | Yemen, from the tribes of Salih, Zubayd, 325 
Hamdan, Yahsub, and others; Jabala, whose people are from Hamdan, but 
which also includes groups from Qays and from Iyad; Bulunyas, with a mixed 
population; and Antartus, 515 whose people are a group from Kinda. The usual 
official land tax from Hims, excluding royal estates, is 220,000 dinars. 

The Military District of Damascus 

From Hims to the city of Damascus is four stages. The first stage is Jusiya, 
which is in (the military district of) Hims. The second is Qara, which is the 
first dependency ( 'amal) of the military district of Damascus. The third is al- 
Qutayyifa, where there are residences that belonged to Hisham b. Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwan. 516 From there one continues to the city of Damascus. 

Whoever travels from Hims along the Post Road (Tariq al-Barid) takes it from 
Jusiya to al-Biqa‘, then to the city of Baalbek, which is one of the most majestic 
cities of Syria. In it there is a wondrous building of stone and a wondrous spring 
from which issues a great river. Inside the city are gardens and orchards. From 
the city of Baalbek one proceeds to Aqabat al-Rumman (Pomegranate Pass), 
then to the city of Damascus. 

The city of Damascus is an old, majestic city. 517 It was the main city of Syria in 
the Days of Ignorance ( al-Jahiliyya ) as well as the Days of Islam. It has no peer in 
all the military districts of Syria in the number of its waterways and buildings. 

Its main river is called the Barada. The city of Damascus was conquered in the 
caliphate of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab in the year 14 by Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah, who 


513 Ahmad b. Abi Du’ad (d. 240/854) was chief judge under the ‘Abbasids, first under al- 
Mu'tasim (r. 218/833-227/842) and continuing until the year 232/846, in the reign of al- 
Mutawakkil. 

514 Classical Apamea. 

515 De Goeje notes that the ms clearly marks this toponym as “Anzarzus” instead of its more 
common name. 

516 Umayyad caliph, reigned 105/724-125/743. 

517 On the city of Damascus, see the article by N. Elisseeff in si 2 , s.v. Dimashk. 
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entered it by one of its gates, called the Jabiya Gate, under a peace agreement 
{sulk) after a year’s siege. 518 Khalid b. al-Walid entered from another of its gates, 
called the Eastern Gate, without a peace agreement, but Abu ‘Ubayda extended 
the treaty status to the entire city. They wrote to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab and he 
326 confirmed what Abu | ‘Ubayda had done. 519 

Damascus was a residence of the kings of Ghassan, and the city contains the 
remains of buildings that once belonged to the family of Jafha. 520 The majority 
of the people of the city of Damascus belong to the tribal grouping of Yemen. 
There is also a group from Qays and the residences of the Banu Umayya. Their 
palaces make up most of the residences. There is also the Green (Dome) of 
Mu'awiya, which is the Governor’s Residence, 521 and its mosque. None more 
beautiful than it exists in Islam in terms of its marble and gilded decoration. 
Al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan built it during his caliphate. 522 

The military district of Damascus has the following rural districts ( kuwar): 
Al-Ghuta, whose people are from Ghassan and from the tribal faction of Qays, 
but who also include a group from Rabi'a; Hawran, whose main city is Busra 523 
and whose people are a group from the Banu Murra of Qays, except for al- 
Suwayda, where there is a group from Kalb; al-Bathaniyya, whose main city is 
Adhri'at and whose people are a group from the tribal faction of Yemen and 
a group from Qays; al-Zahir, whose main city is Amman; and al-Ghawr, whose 
main city is Jericho. 524 These last two cities comprise the territory of al-Balqa 5 . 


518 Accordding to al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh, 2:2146, Damascus fell in Rajab of the year 14 (August- 
September 635). 

519 Al-Ya c qubi’s point is to affirm that Damascus’s status under Islamic law was that of prop¬ 
erty taken by treaty, not by conquest. This was something of a dilemma as, according to 
traditional accounts of the conquest of the city (which al-Ya'qubi follows), half of the city 
was conquered by force by Khalid b. al-Walid, while the other half simultaneously surren¬ 
dered peaceably to Abu ‘Ubayda. 

520 The clan of Jafna (Arabic AlJafna) was one of the ruling clans of the Ghassanids. The 
Ghassanids were Christian Arabs who functioned as auxiliaries for the Byzantine empire 
on its Syrian frontier, just as the Lakhmids in Iraq functioned for the Sasanians. See the 
article by Irfan Shahid in ei 2 , s.v. Ghassan. 

521 Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan (r. 41/661-60/680) was governor of Syria and founder and first 
caliph of the Umayyad dynasty. His primary residence, and that of his descendants, was 
Damascus, where his green-domed palace was a prominent landmark. 

522 That is, al-Walid 1, ruled 86/705-96/715. 

523 On the history of Busra (ancient Bostra), see the article by A. Abel in£/ 2 , s.v. Bosra. 

524 Arabic Rlha, corrected by another hand in the ms to Ariha, the longer form of the name. 
See the article by E. Honigmann in ei 2 , s.v. Rlha. 
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Its people are a group from Qays, and there is also a group from Quraysh. Then 
there is Jibal, 525 whose its main city is ‘Arandal and whose people are a group 
from Ghassan, Balqayn, and others. Then there are Ma’ab and Zughar, which 
have a mixed population. Near them is a village called Mu’ta, where Ja'far b. 

Abl Talib, Zayd b. Haritha, and Abdallah b. Rawaha were killed. 526 Then there 
is al-Sharat, whose main city is Adhruh and whose people are clients of the 
Banu Hashim. In it lies al-Humayma, the residence of All b. Abdallah b. al- 
Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib and his descendants. 527 Then there is al-Jawlan, 528 
whose main city is Baniyas and whose people are a group from Qays, most of 
them Band Murra, but also a small group from the tribal faction of Yemen. Then 
there is Jabal Sanlr, whose people are from Band Dabba, | but where there is also 327 
a group from Kalb. Then there is Baalbek, whose people are a group of Persians, 
and in whose outskirts are a group from the tribal faction of Yemen. Then there 
is Jabal al-Jalll, whose people are a group from Amila. Then there is Lebanon, 
(whose main city is) Sidon, where there are groups from Quraysh and from the 
tribal grouping of Yemen. 529 

The military district of Damascus has the following rural districts ( kuwar) 
along the seacoast: the rural district of ‘Irqa, which has an old city, where there 
are a group of Persians who had been transferred there and also a group from 
the Band Hanlfa tribe of RabTa; the city of Tripoli, whose people are a group 
of Persians that Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan moved there—they have a wonderful 
port that can harbor a thousand ships; Jubayl, Sidon, and Beirut—the people 


525 More frequently al-Jibal (with the article), an area southeast of the Dead Sea (not to be 
confused with Jibal province in northwestern Iran); see the article byj. Sourdel-Thomine 
in ei 2 , s.v. al-Djibal. 

526 The Battle of Mu’ta, in southern Jordan, took place in Jumada 1 of the year 8 (August- 
September 629) and was the first Muslim military encounter with the Byzantines. The 
Muslims were defeated, and three of the commanders whom the Prophet sent to lead the 
expedition were killed, including his cousin Ja'far and the poet Ibn Rawaha. Al-Ya'qubi 
gives an account of the expedition in Ta’rikh, 2:66-67. 

52 7 'All b. ‘Abdallah al-Hashimi was the grandfather of the first two Abbasid caliphs, al-Saffah 
and al-Mansur. The Umayyad caliph al-Walld 1 exiled him to his estate at al-Humayma 
for plotting against the Umayyads, and he died there in 117/735 or 118/736. The estate 
subsequently became a hub of activity for the ‘Abbasid cause under his son, Muhammad. 

528 The Golan in southwestern Syria; see the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. al-Djawlan. 

529 The Leiden text reads: wa-Lubnan Sayda wa-biha qawm min Quraysh wa-min al-Yaman. 
Given the repetitive structuring of the sentences in this section, one can assume that 
the phrase wa-madinatuha (and its city is) has been dropped out between the toponyms 
“Lubnan” and “Sayda.” 
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of all these rural districts are a group of Persians that Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan 
moved there. 

Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah conquered all the rural districts ( kuwar) of Damas¬ 
cus in the caliphate of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab in the year 14. 530 The land tax of 
(the military district of) Damascus, excluding royal estates, amounts to 300,000 
dinars. 


The Military District of Jordan 531 

From the city of Damascus to the military district of Jordan is four stages. 
The first is Jasim, a dependency (‘ amal) of Damascus; then Khisfin, also a 
dependency of Damascus; then Fiq, with its well-known pass. One goes from 
there to the city of Tiberias, 532 which is the main city of (the military district 
of) Jordan. It is at the foot of a mountain on a majestic lake from which flows 
the famous river Jordan. In the city of Tiberias there are hot springs that flow 
summer and winter without interruption, so that hot water flows into their 
bath-houses without their needing fuel for this purpose. The people of the city 
of Tiberias are tribesmen from the Ash'ar, who are the majority there. 

The military district of Jordan has the following rural districts (kuwar): Tyre, 
which is the main city of the coast. The arsenal (dar al-sina’a) from which the 
warships of the regime ( sultan ) sail to raid the Greeks is located there. The city is 
fortified and majestic and is inhabited by a mixture of peoples. The city of Acre 
is also on the coast. Qadas is one of the most majestic of rural districts. Then 
come Baysan, Fahl, Jarash, and al-Sawad: the people of these rural districts are 
328 a mixture of | Arabs and non-Arabs. 

The rural districts of Jordan were conquered in the caliphate of ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab by Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah, except for the city of Tiberias, whose 
people sued for a treaty of peace. Other rural districts of the military district 
of Jordan were conquered by Khalid b. al-Walld and ‘Amr b. al-‘As 533 under 
the authority of Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah in the year 14. 534 The land tax of the 
military district of Jordan, excluding royal estates, amounts to 100,000 dinars. 


530 14A.H. = February 25, 635 - February 13, 636. 

531 For an overall account of the Islamic administrative area of Jordan (al-Urdunn), which 
was only partly coterminous with the modem state of Jordan, see the article by F. Buhl, C. 
E. Bosworth, P. M. Cobb, C. E. Bosworth, and Mary C. Wilson in ei 2 , s.v. al-Urdunn. 

532 Arabic Tabariyya; see the article by M. Lavergne in ei 2 , s.v. Tabariyya. 

533 ‘Amr b. al-As (d. c. 42/663) was an early Muslim commander best known as the conqueror 
and first governor of Egypt. For an overview of his life, see the article by Khaled M. G. Keshk 
in Ei 3 , s.v. ‘Amr b. al-As. 

534 14A.H. = February 25, 635 - February 13, 636. 
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The Military District of Palestine 535 

From the military district of Jordan to the military district of Palestine is three 
stages. The old main city of Palestine was a city called Ludd. However, when 
Sulayman b. c Abd al-Malik became caliph, 536 he had the city of al-Ramla built; 
he destroyed the city of Ludd and transferred the people of Ludd to al-Ramla. 537 

Al-Ramla is the main city of Palestine. It has a small river, from which its 
people obtain drinking water, and the Abu Futrus river is about 12 Arab miles 
from the city. The people of al-Ramla drink water from wells and from cisterns 
into which the rainwater flows. The people of the city are a mixture of Arabs 
and non-Arabs, and its non-Muslims 538 are Samaritans. 

Palestine has the following districts ( kuwar ): Iliya, which is Jerusalem, 539 in 
which are the monuments 540 of the prophets—God’s peace be upon them; 
Ludd, 541 whose main city is still standing in its original state, but in ruins; 
Amwas; 542 Nablus, an old city, site of the two holy mountains, 543 under which 
lies a city carved in the rock, | its people being a mixture of Arabs, non-Arabs, 329 
and Samaritans; Sebastia, 544 which is a dependency of Nablus; Caesarea, 545 a 


535 On the history of Islamic Palestine (Filastln), see the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. 
Filastin. 

536 The Umayyad caliph Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik ruled from 96-99 (February 715 to Septem¬ 
ber 717). 

537 As noted also in al-Ya c qubi, Ta’rikh, 2:351. Ludd is ancient Lydda (modem Lod). On al- 
Ramla, see the article by E. Honigmann in ei 2 , s.v. al-Ramla. 

538 Arabic dhimmatuha, (its dhimmls), that is, its non-Muslims monotheists granted a prom¬ 
ise ( dhimma ) of protection against the payment of a poll tax. See the article by Yohanan 
Friedman in ei 3 , s.v. Dhimma. 

539 The Arabic name used here, Bayt al-Maqdis (House of the Sanctuary), echoes the Aramaic 
BetMaqdsa and the Hebrew Baytha-Miqdash, both designations of the Temple. A shorter 
form of the same name is al-Quds, the usual name for Jerusalem in older and modern 
Arabic. Jerusalem was also called Iliya, from its Roman name Aelia. See the article by S. 
D. Goitein and O. Grabar in ei 2 , s.v. al-Kuds. 

540 Arabic athar al-anbiya’, literally, “the vestiges, or relics, of the prophets.” 

541 Arabic Ludd corresponds to ancient Lydda (Hebrew Lod); see the article by M. Sharon in 
ei 2 , s.v. Ludd. 

542 On Amwas (or Amawas, ancient Emmaus), see the article by J. Sourdel-Thomine in ei 2 , 
s.v. Amwas. 

543 That is, Mount Gerizim in the south and Mount Ebal in the north. On the role of these 
two mountains among the Jews and Samaritans, see Deuteronomy 27; on Nablus, see the 
article by F. Buhl in ei 2 , s.v. Nabulus. 

544 Arabic Sabastiyya; also known as Samaria. 

545 Arabic Qaysariyya; see the article by M. Sharon in ei 2 , s.v. Kaysariyya, Kaysariyya. 
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city on the coast, one of the most impregnable cities of Palestine, and the last 
of the region’s cities to be conquered, namely by Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan in the 
caliphate of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab; and Yubna, 546 which is an old city on a hill. It is 
this city of which it is related that Usama b. Zayd said: “When the Messenger of 
God—God’s blessing and peace be upon him—sent me (to Syria on campaign), 
he gave me an order, saying: ‘Go to Yubna early in the morning, and burn it 
down.’” 547 The people of this city are a group of Samaritans. Then there are: 
Jaffa on the coast, which the people of al-Ramla use as a port; Bayt Jibrin, an 
old city whose people are a group from Judham and near which is the Dead 
Sea, from which is extracted humara, which is bitumen ( mumiya ); ‘Asqalan 548 
on the coast; Gaza 549 on the coast, it being the first part of the third clime and 
containing the tomb of Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf. 550 The populace of the military 
district of Palestine is a mixture of Arabs from Lakhm, Judham, Amila, Kinda, 
Qays, and Kinana. 

The land of Palestine was conquered in the year 16 after a lengthy siege 
that lasted until ‘Umar b. al-Khattab went out (from Medina) and granted a 
treaty to the populace of the district ( kura ) of Iliya, which is Bayt al-Maqdis 
(Jerusalem). 551 They had said: “We will not agree to a treaty except with the 
caliph himself.” So he went to them and granted them a treaty. Most of the rural 
districts of Palestine were conquered, except for Caesarea; Abu ‘Ubayda b. al- 
Jarrah made Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan his deputy over them, and he conquered 


546 Ancient Iamnia, Hebrew Yavneh. 

547 In the last year of his life, Muhammad sent Usama b. Zayd in an expedition against the 
Byzantines to avenge the defeat the Muslims had suffered at Mut’a, where Usama b. Zayd’s 
father had been killed. Because of Muhammad’s sudden illness and death, the expedition 
did not leave until after Abu Bakr had become caliph. Accounts maybe found in al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, 1:1794-1797,1845-1851, and al-Waqidl, Maghazi, 3:1117-1127. In neither account is 
the place to be attacked and burned called Yubna. In al-Tabari it is called Abil, and in al- 
Waqidl it is called Ubna, and is located near Mu’ta, where Zayd’s father had been killed. 
De Goeje’s note in the Leiden edition of the Geography discusses how an original reading 
of Abil may have been transformed into Yubna. 

548 On Asqalan (modem Ashkelon), see the article by Amalia Levanoni in ei 3 , s.v. Asqalan. 

549 On Gaza (Arabic, Ghazza), see the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. Ghazza. 

550 Great-grandfather of the Prophet Muhammad. He is said to have died in Gaza while 
engaged in trade there. 

551 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2408, Jerusalem and its region were conquered in RabT n 
of the year 16 (May 637). 
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Caesarea in the year 18. 552 The total land tax of the military district of Palestine 
in addition to that accruing from the (royal) estates amounts to 300,000 dinars. 

Whoever wishes to travel by road from Syria via Palestine to Mecca passes 
through rugged, | rough mountainous terrain until he reaches Ayla 553 and then 
Madyan. 554 Then he continues along the road with the people from Egypt and 
the Maghrib. 

Egypt and Its Rural Districts 555 

Whoever leaves Palestine heading west, bound for Egypt, leaves al-Ramla for 
the city of Yubna and then to the city of Asqalan on the coast. Then he 
continues to the city of Gaza, also on the coast, and to Rafah, which is the last 
of the dependencies ( a'mal ) of Syria ( al-Sha’m ). 556 

Then he continues to a place called al-Shajaratan, 557 which marks the border 
of Egypt, and then to al-Arish, 558 which is the first of the outposts ( masalih ) 
and dependencies (a’mal) of Egypt. Al-‘Arish is inhabited by tribesmen from 
Judham and other tribes and is a coastal town. One continues from al-Arish to 
a town called al-Baqqara, and from there to a town called al-Warrada amid hills 
of sand. 

Then one continues to al-Farama, which is the first city of Egypt. It has a 
mixed population. It is three Arab miles between the city and the Green Sea. 559 
From al-Farama to a town called Jurjir is one stage, and from it to a town called 


552 As al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2579, notes, the dates for the conquest of Caesarea are given vari¬ 
ously as 16,19, and 20 (he does not mention 18, and places the narrative of the conquest 
under the year 15). i8a.h. = January 12, 639 - January 1, 640. The length of the siege 
may have been responsible for the variation in dates. The article by M. Sharon in ei 2 , s.v. 
Kaysariyya, Kaysariyya, gives Shawwal 19 (September-October 640) as the date. 

553 On Ayla (Biblical Elath, modem Eilat), see the article by Michael Lecker in ei 3 , s.v. Ayla. 

554 On the town of Madyan in northwestern Arabia, see the article by F. Buhl and C. E. Bos- 
worth in in ei 2 , s.v. Madyan Shu'ayb. 

555 The material on Egypt in the Fragments indicates that this section may originally have 
been longer. 

556 On Rafah, see the article by M. A. Bakhit in ei 2 , s.v. Rafah. By “last of the dependencies 
of Syria,” al-Ya c qubI means that Rafah was close to the border between Egypt and the four 
military districts into which Greater Syria (al-Sha’m) was divided, one of which was the 
military district ( jund ) of Palestine, to which Rafah belonged. 

557 The name means Two Trees; no precise location is known. 

558 On al- c Arish, see the article by F. Buhl in ei 2 , s.v. al-Arish. 

559 That is, the Mediterranean. 
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Faqus is one stage. From Faqus one goes to a town called Ghayfa, and then to 
al-Fustat. 560 

Al-Fustat used to be known as Babylon, 561 and it is the place now known as 
al-Qasr (the Palace). 562 When ‘Amr b. al-As conquered Babylon in the caliphate 
of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab in the year 20, 563 the Arab tribes marked out allotments 
around the tent ( justat ) of ‘Amr b. al-As, and for that reason it was named al- 
Fustat. Then they spread out over the land and marked out allotments along the 
Nile—each Arab tribe marked out its allotment in the place assigned to it. ‘Amr 
b. al-As built the congregational mosque and the governor’s residence, known 
as Dar al-Raml (Sand House), | and set the markets around the congregational 
mosque on the east bank of the Nile. He established a guard post ( mahras ) 
and a commandant (‘ arlf) for every tribe. He built the fortress of Giza on the 
west bank of the Nile, made it a garrison for the Muslims, and settled tribesmen 
there. He wrote announcing this to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, who wrote back saying, 
“Do not put any body of water between me and the Muslims.” ‘Amr conquered 
the districts ( kuwar ) of Egypt by treaty, except for Alexandria. He continued 
fighting the people of that city for three years, conquering it in the year 23, 564 
for there was no other city like it in the country in impregnability, size, and 
materiel. 

The rural districts (kuwar) of Egypt are named for their main cities, since 
every district has a main city noted for some particular feature. Among the 
cities and rural districts of Upper Egypt are: the city of Memphis, standing, but 
in ruins (the people of Egypt say that it is the city in which Pharaoh lived); the 
city of Buslr Kuridis; the city of Dilas, after which Dilasi bridles are named; the 
city of al-Fayyum (in earlier times people used to say “Egypt and al-Fayyum,” 
due to the importance of al-Fayyum and its extensive agriculture—it produces 


560 On al-Fustat, just south of modem Cairo and the first city to be founded in Egypt by its 
Muslim conquerors, see the article byj. Jomier in ei 2 , s.v. al-Fustat. 

561 Arabic, Babalyun (as emended by the Leiden editor): the ms reads Bab al-Nun, as if the 
copyist understood it to mean “Gate of the Fish.” Babylon was the old Roman fortress at 
the head of the Delta, now located in Old Cairo. The name probably goes back to ancient 
Egyptian Pi-FIapi-n-On, which the Greeks identified with the name of the Mesopotamian 
city of Babylon. See the article by C. H. Becker in ei 2 , s.v. Babalyun. 

562 This may refer to the palace built by Ahmad b. Tulun in his new capital, al-Qata’i', north 
of al-Fustat. The palace was demolished after the fall of the Tulunids in 292/905, but the 
mosque, completed in 265/879, still stands. See the article by J. Jomier in ei 2 , s.v. al-Fustat. 

563 The fortress of Babylon fell to the Arabs on 21 Rabf n 20 (April 9,641). 

564 23A.H. = November 18, 643 - November 6, 644; however, various dates are given, mostly 
earlier, in 21 or 22; see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:2580-2581. The confusion may have to do with 
the fact that Alexandria revolted after its conquest and had to be reconquered. 
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excellent wheat, and flax-cloth 565 is made there); the city of al-Qays (Qaysi 
robes and fine wool garments are made there); the city of al-Bahnasa (Bahnasi 
curtains are made there); the city of Ahnas (garments are made there and there 
are lebbek trees there); 566 the city of Taha (it produces excellent wheat and the 
earthenware jugs [ klzan ] that the people of Egypt call bawaqll)-, Ansina, an old 
city on the east bank of the Nile (Pharaoh’s magicians are said to have come 
from there and some magic is said to remain there); the city of al-Ushmunayn, 
one of Egypt’s largest cities (the swiftest horses, mules, and beasts of burden 
are there); the city of Asyut, one of Upper Egypt’s largest cities (scarlet textiles 
are made there that resemble Armenian cloth); Qahqawa, near which are an 
old | city called Butij and a city called Bushmur, which produces variegated 332 
Yusufi wheat; 567 the city of Akhmim 568 with a riverfront on the east bank of 
the Nile {qatu c textiles 569 and Akhmimi hides are made there, and also there is 
the monastery known as Dayr Bu Shanuda, which is said to contain the tomb 
of two of Christ’s disciples); and the city of Abshaya, also called al-Bulyana. 570 


565 Arabic khaysh, a course flax cloth; in modem Egyptian Arabic the word means burlap. 

566 Arabic shajar al-labkh, would seem to refer specifically the lebbek tree, Albizia lebbek, a 
large member of the mimosa family with showy seed-pods, but other identifications are 
possible. 

567 Arabic al-qamh al-yusufi al-mujazza'. The nature of this variety of wheat is unknown. 
Yusufi means that its origin was ascribed to Joseph, presumably when he served as 
Pharaoh’s minister as described in the Qur’an and the Bible. Mujazza' normally means 
“opalescent” or “variegated.” The same variety is mentioned in al-Mas c udI, Kitab al-Tanbih 
wa-l-ishraf, 22 (“Yusufi wheat, which is the wheat with the largest grains, longest shape, 
and heaviest weight”), though without mention of the town of Bushmur. In fact, de Goeje’s 
textual apparatus calls the reading Bushmur suspect (the word is undotted in the ms). 
Al-Mas'udI, who does not mention Bushmur, implies that Yusufi wheat was produced 
in the Delta, and Yaqut, Buldan, 1:634, locates al-Bushmur (sic) near Dumyat. S. Timm, 
Das christlich-koptische Agypten in arabischerZeit, 1:354-356, discusses the the location of 
the town, which Timm would place in the Delta, al-Ya c qubi’s testimony notwithstanding. 
Yaqut, Buldan, 1:755, lists Butij as a small town ( bulayda ) on the west bank of the Nile in 
the nearer part of Upper Egypt, another reason to suspect the reading Bushmur. All that 
can be said, therefore, is that this variety of wheat may have been grown both in the Delta 
(according to al-Mas c udi) and in Upper Egypt (according to al-Ya c qubi). 

568 On Akhmim (or Ilchmim), see the article by Petra M. Sijpesteijn in El 3 , s.v., Akhmim. 

569 Arabic al-farsh (or, al-jurush) al-qutu': some sort of textile for use in carpeting or blankets; 
the exact meaning cannot be determined. 

570 On al-Bulyana, see Timm, Agypten, 1:312-314. Al-Ya c qubi may be confused about the other 
place-name, Abshaya. Timm, Agypten, 30140-1147 locates an Ibsay/Ibshay at nearby al- 
Mansha, Coptic Psoi, Greek Ptolemais Hermiou, just upstream from Akhmim. 
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From Abshaya, you travel to the oases through desert wastes and rugged 
mountains for six stages. Then you proceed to the Outer Oasis. 571 It is a country 
with forts, cultivated fields, bubbling springs, flowing waters, date palms, dif¬ 
ferent varieties of trees, vines, rice fields, and more; then to the Inner Oasis. 572 
It has a city called al-Farfarun with a mixed population of Egyptians and oth¬ 
ers. [If you do not travel to the oases, you continue] from the city of Abshaya, 
which is called the city of al-Bulyana, to the city of Hu. The city of Hu is an old 
city that used to have four rural districts (kuwar): Hu and Dandara on the west 
bank of the Nile, Faw and Qina on the east | bank. The city fell into ruins and 
its population declined due to the large number of bedouins, rebels, and ban¬ 
dits of the region who went out to it. The people moved away from it to more 
prosperous places. 

It is two stages from the city of Hu to the city of Qift on the east bank. 573 It 
contains monuments of the kings of the Ancients and a temple. From Qift you 
travel to the emerald mines. It is a mine called Kharibat al-Malik (the King’s 
Ruin), eight stages from the city of Qift. There are two mountains there: one 
called al-Artis (the Bridegroom), the other al-Khastim (the Quarreler). Both 
contain emerald mines. There is a place there called Kawm al-Sabunl, (as well 
as) Kawm Muhran, Makabir, and Safsld. All these places contain mines in 
which gemstones are found—the pits from which the gems are extracted are 
called shiyam, or, in the singular, shlma. There used to be an old mine there 
called BIrumIt. 574 It was in use in pre-Islamic days, as was the mine of Makabir. 
From the mine called Kharibat al-Malik to Jabal Sa'id, which is a gold mine, is 
one stage. Then one travels to a place called al-Kalbl, a place called al-Shukri, 
a place called al-Tjll, a place called al-Allaql al-Adna, 575 and a place called al- 
Rifa, which is the port of Kharibat al-Malik. All these places are gold mines. 
From Kharibat (al-Malik) to a gold mine called Raham is three stages. At Raham 
there are tribesmen from Bali, Juhayna, and a mixture of other people who are 
visited for the purpose of conducting trade. These are the mines of precious 
stones and the gold mines that are in close proximity to them. 


571 Arabic al-Wah al-Kharija, that is, Kharga Oasis. See the article by Ayman F. Sayyid in ei 2 , 
s.v. al-Wahat. 

572 Arabic al-Wah al-Dakhila, that is, Dakhla Oasis. 

573 On Qift, ancient Coptos, see the article by J.-C. Garcin in ei 2 , s.v. Kilt. 

574 Reading uncertain. 

575 I.e, “Nearer al- c Allaqi”, to distinguish it from the better-known al- c Allaqi (tout court), 
located some distance to the south. 
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From the city of Qift (one continues) to the city of Luxor. 576 It is a city that 
has fallen into ruin, and the city | of Qus on the east bank of the Nile has taken 
its place. 577 The rural district ( kura) and city of Isna are on the west bank of 
the Nile. 578 It is said that its people are (called) al-Maris; Maris! donkeys come 
from here. 579 Then the rural district {kura) of Edfu, 580 on the west bank of the 
Nile; the rural district {kura) of Binban, on the west bank; then the great city 
of Aswan. 581 Merchants from the mines are there, and it is on the east bank of 
the Nile. It has many date palms and cultivated fields and merchandise brought 
from the lands of the Nubians and of the Buja. 582 The last city of the lands of 
Islam in this direction is a city on an island in the middle of the Nile called 
Philae, 583 which is enclosed by stone walls. Then comes the frontier with the 
lands of Nubia at a place called al-Qasr at a distance of one mile from Philae. 

The Gold Mines 

Whoever wishes to travel to the mines—the gold mines—leaves Aswan for 
a place called al-Dayqa, between two mountains, then to al-Buwayb, then to 
al-Baydiyya, then to Bayt Ibn Ziyad, then to ‘Udhayfir, then to Jabal al-Ahmar, 
then to Jabal al-Bayad, then to Qabr Abl Mas'ud, then to [...], 584 then to Wadi 
1 -AllaqL 585 All these places are gold mines to which prospectors flock. Wadi 1 - 
Allaqi is like a large city with a large number of people and a mixture of Arab 
and non-Arab prospectors. It also has markets and commodities for sale. They 
obtain their water from wells dug in the Wadi 1 -AllaqI. Most of the people at al- 
Allaqi are tribesmen from the RabTa from the Banu Hanifa, people originally 


576 Arabic al-Aqsur or al-Uqsur (the Palaces), named for its monumental mins of Pharaonic 
temples; see the article by U. Haarmann in ei 2 , s.v. al-Uksur. 

577 Qus, in fact, is some 30 km north of Luxor; see the article byJ.-Cl. Garcin in El 2 , s.v. Kus. 

578 On Isna (modern Esna), see the article by H. Ritter in ei 2 , s.v. Isna. 

579 Here al-Ya'qubi seems to be confused, for the term al-Maris (from Coptic ma - phc , denot¬ 
ing the southern lands of Egypt), designates the northernmost Nubian kingdom, begin¬ 
ning south of Aswan. See the article by S. Munro-Hay in in ei 2 , s.v. Maris. See also, Timm, 
Agypten, 40590-1592, who suggests that a settlement by this name was located south of 
al-Ashmunein. 

580 Arabic Atfw, on Edfu, see the article by G. Wiet in ei 2 , s.v. Adfu. 

581 On Aswan (ancient Syene, Arabic Aswan or Uswan) see the articles byj. Cl. Garcin in ei 2 , 
s.v. Uswan, and by Johanna Pink in ei 3 , s.v. Aswan. 

582 Al-Ya'qubi will soon devote a full section to the Buja (also known as Bija or Beja). 

583 Arabic Bilaq, derived from Coptic Pilak. 

584 The undotted letters are too ambiguous to read. 

585 Wadi l-'Allaqi in Lower Nubia extends to the east of Lake Nasser, starting about 100 km (62 
miles) south of Aswan; see the article by G. Wiet in ei 2 , s.v. al-'Allaki. 
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from al-Yamama who moved there with their women and children. Wadi 1 - 
Allaqi and its environs are mines for gold. The people work in every nearby 
spot. Each group of merchants and others has black slaves working in the pits. 
They bring out the gold in a form like yellow arsenic, and then it is smelted. 

From al-Allaqi to a place called | Wadi l-[...] 586 is one stage. Then (the 
traveler continues) to aplace called [...], 587 then to a place called [...], 588 where 
people gather in search of gold. There are RabTa tribesmen from al-Yamama 
there. From al-Allaqi to a mine called Batn Wah is one stage. From al-Allaqi to a 
place called I‘mad is two stages. To a mine called Ma J al-Sakhra is one stage. To a 
mine called al-Akhshab is two stages. To a mine called MIzab, where tribesmen 
of Bali and Juhayna have settled, is four stages. To a mine called [...] 589 is two 
stages. 

From al-Allaqi to Aydhab is four stages. 590 Aydhab is a Salt Sea port from 
which people set sail to Mecca, the Hijaz, and Yemen. Merchants travel to it 
and carry away gold, ivory, and other things in their ships. From al-Allaqi to 
[...], 591 which is the last of the gold mines to which Muslims travel, is thirty 
stages. From al-Allaqi to a place called [...], 592 where tribesmen from the Banu 
Sulaym and others from Mudar have settled, is ten stages. From al-Allaqi to a 
mine called al-Santa, where there are tribesmen from Mudar and others, is ten 
stages. From al-Allaqi to a mine called al-Rafaq is ten stages. From al-Allaqi to 
a mine called Sakhtit is ten stages. These are the mines to which the Muslims 
travel and to which they go in search of gold. 

[The Land of the Nubians] 

Whoever wishes to travel from al-Allaqi to the land of the Nubians, who are 
called the Aiwa, travels thirty stages—first to Kabaw, then to a place called al- 
Abwab, and then to the largest city of the Aiwa, which is called Soba. 593 The 


586 The undotted letters are too ambiguous to read. 

587 The undotted letters are too ambiguous to read. 

588 The undotted letters are too ambiguous to read. 

589 The undotted letters are too ambiguous to read. 

590 On the Red Sea port of ‘Aydhab, see the article by Donald Whitcomb in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Aydhab. 

591 The undotted letters are too ambiguous to read. 

592 The undotted letters are too ambiguous to read. 

593 On the geography and peoples of Nubia, see the article by S. Hillelson, V. Christides, C. 
E. Bosworth, A S. Kaye, and Ahmed al-Shahi in ei 2 , s.v. Nuba. Al-Ya‘qubl lumps together 
several distinct kingdoms: Maris, Muqurra, and Aiwa, proceeding from north to south. See 
the articles by S. Munro-Hay in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mukurra, by S. M. Stem in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Aiwa, and by 
J. Spaulding in ei 2 , s.v. Soba. 
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king of the ‘Aiwa resides there, | and Muslims frequently go there. From (this 336 
city) comes an account of the source of the Nile: It is said that the peninsula 
of ‘Aiwa is connected to the peninsula of Sind, and that the Nile flows from 
beyond ‘Aiwa to the land of Sind in a river called Mihran, just as it flows in the 
Nile of Egypt, and there it floods at the same time as it floods in Egypt. In the 
peninsula of ‘Aiwa there are animals like those in the lands of Sind: elephants, 
rhinoceroses, and the like. In the Mihran River there are crocodiles just as in 
Egypt. 594 

From Aswan one can travel to the nearest part of the land of the Nubians, 
who are known as Muqurra. It is a place called Mawa. It was there that Zaka- 
riyya’ b. Qirql lived, who succeeded his father Qirql as king of the Nubians. It 
is thirty stages from Mawa to the largest city of the Nubians, where the king of 
the Nubians resides. That city is Dongola. 595 

[The Land of the Buja\ 

From al-'Allaql to the land of the Buja, 596 who are named al-Hadariba and 
the [...] 597 is 25 stages. The city of the king of the Hadariba Buja is called 
Hajar. Muslims visit it for its trade goods. The Buja live in tents made of hides, 
pluck their beards, and remove the nipples from boys’ breasts, lest their breasts 
resemble those of women. They eat sorghum 598 and similar things. They ride 
camels and fight in combat on them just as one fights on horseback, and they 
throw javelins without missing. 

From al-Allaqi to the land of the Buja people called al-Zanafija is 25 stages. 

The city in which the king of the Zanafija resides is called Baqlln. Muslims 
travel | to it on occasion for trade. Their way of life is like that of the Hadariba. 337 


594 In early Islamic cartography, the Horn of Africa was often depicted as stretching far to the 
East, forming the southern shore of the Indian Ocean. Thus, al-Ya c qubi’s claim that the Nile 
might, in unknown lands south of Nubia, “continue” flowing on to Sind (roughly modern 
Pakistan), where it is known as Mihran (a name for the Indus), would not have seemed as 
far-fetched then as it does now. Zoologically his argument is flawless. 

595 De Goeje, 336, notes that the text is corrupt here, including an illegible toponym alongside 
that of Dongola. The English translation slightly rephrases the Arabic. 

596 Arabic geographers usually specify the vocalization as “Buja,” but Bija is also given and is 
closer to the normal English form, Beja. On the ethnography of these nomadic peoples 
living between the Nile and the Red Sea, see the article by P. M. Holt in ei 2 , s.v. Bedja. 

597 The tribal name is illegible; presumably it is al-Zanafija, as below; cf. also al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rlkh, 
1:218, although the reading there is also conjectural. 

598 Arabic dhura, usually is sorghum, but also can mean millet. 
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They have no religious law, and in times past they worshipped only an idol that 
they called Hahakhuwa. 599 

[Lower Egypt] 

As for the cities of Lower Egypt, the first of them is Atrib, which has an 
expansive hinterland. Nearby is the village known as Banha, which produces 
a renowned variety of honey. 600 Then comes the city of Ayn Shams. 601 It is an 
ancient city said to contain residences that belonged to Pharaoh. Nearby are 
some wondrous ruins, where there are two massive, tall obelisks of hard stone 
inscribed with writing in the ancient tongue. Water drips from the top of one of 
them—no one knows its cause. Then come the cities of Natu, Basta, Tarabiya, 
Qurbayt, San, and Iblll. These nine cities are called the rural districts (kuwar) 
of al-Hawf. 602 

Then come the cities of Bana, an ancient and majestic city; Buslr, which is 
comparable to Bana in size and majesty; 603 Samannud; 604 Nawasa; al-Awsiya, 
which is the city of Damira; and al-Bujum. These six cities on the east bank of 
the Nile are called the rural districts (kicwar) of Batn al-RIf. 605 

(Then come) the cities of Sakha, Tida, al-Afrahun, Tuwwah, and the city of 
Manuf al-Sufla. 606 These seven cities and subdistricts are in an “island” in the 
Nile between the Dimyat Branch and the al-Gharb Branch 607 


599 The vocalization of the word is uncertain. More detail about Beja religion can be found 
in al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh, 1:218. The Beja name for Satan given there (Saha Haraqa) and 
Hahakhuwa look like copyists’ attempts to make sense of the same foreign word. 

600 On Banha and its famous honey, some of which is said to have been sent by the ruler of 
Egypt as a gift to the prophet Muhammad, see the article by G. Wiet in ei 2 , s.v. Banha. 

601 On ‘Ayn Shams and its obelisks, see the article by C. H. Becker in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Ayn Shams. 

602 See the article by G. Wiet and H. Halm in ei 2 , s.v. al-Sharkiyya. Basta, Tarabiya, and Qurbayt 
(thus ed. Leiden, but undotted in the ms and better read as Furbayt) correspond to three 
Byzantine pagarchies: Bubaste, Arabia, and Pharbaithos. On San (Byzantine Tanis) and 
Iblll, see the article by G. Wiet in ei 1 , s.v. San. 

603 On the twin settlements of Buslr and Bana, see the article by G. Wiet in ei 2 , s.v. Buslr or 
Abusir. 

604 On Sammanud, see the article by Ayman F. Sayyid in ei 2 , s.v. Sammanud. 

605 On the term Batn al-RIf, see the article by G. Wiet and H. Halm in ei 2 , s.v. al-Sharkiyya. 

606 On Lower and Upper Manuf (Manuf al-Sufla and Manuf al-‘Ulya, respectively), see the 
article by H. Halm in ei 2 , s.v. Manuf. 

607 In fact, al-Ya‘qubi has listed only five cities. By “island,” al-Ya‘qubI means the Nile Delta, the 
wedge of land between these two branches, not a real island in the course of the Nile. The 
al-Gharb (West) Branch is the modern Rashid (Rosetta) Branch of the Nile. 
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As for the cities that are on the coast of the Salt Sea, the first of them is al- 
Farama, which is the ancient city from which you enter Egypt. Then comes 
the city of Tinnis, which is surrounded by the Great Salt Sea and by a lake 
that is fed by the Nile. 608 It is an ancient city in which are manufactured fine 
garments, densely woven and soft, of Dablql cloth, fine linen ( qasab ), | striped 
cloth, velvet, embroidered cloth, and other sorts of garments. It has a harbor for 
ships arriving from Syria and the Maghrib. Then comes the city of Shata, which 
is on the seacoast and is where the Shatawl shurub garments are made. 609 Then 
comes the city of Damietta, which is on the seacoast. 610 The Nile extends up 
to Damietta, then branches off: some of it flows into Lake Tinnis, which is 
navigable by great boats and ships, and the rest of it flows into the Salt Sea. 
At Damietta, densely-woven Dablql garments, shurub garments, and fine linen 
(qasab) are made. Then comes Burn, a fortress on the seacoast, a dependency 
of Damietta. Garments and papyrus are made there. Then comes the fortress 
of Naqlza on the seacoast. Then comes the city of al-Barallus, 611 which is on 
the coast of the Salt Sea and is the site of the ribat . 612 Then comes the city of 
Rosetta, which is a prosperous, populous city. 613 It has a harbor through which 
the waters of the Nile flow into the Salt Sea. Ships from the sea enter it in order 
to sail up the Nile. Then come the cities of Ikhnu on the seacoast and Waslma, 
where papyrus is made. 

Then comes the great and glorious city of Alexandria, whose size, magnif¬ 
icence, and numerous antiquities are beyond description. 614 One of the won¬ 
ders of the ancient ruins there is the lighthouse on the seacoast at the mouth 
of the Great Harbor. It is a strong and artfully constructed lighthouse 175 cubits 
tall. Atop it are hearths in which fires are lit whenever the watchmen see ships 


608 The city of Tinnis is situated on an island in Lake Manzala. See the article by J.-M. Mouton 
in Ei 2 , s.v. Tinnis. 

609 On Shata, a few miles from Damietta, on the western shore of Lake Tinnis, see the article 
by G. Wiet and H. Halm in ei 2 , s.v. Shata. Shurub cloth apparently was a variety of fine and 
precious linen; see Dozy, Supplement, s.v. sh-r-b. 

610 On the town of Damietta (Arabic, Dimyat), see the article by P. M. Holt in ei 2 , s.v. Dimyat. 

611 So vocalized by the Leiden editor in a form closer to the Coptic and the original Greek 
name (Paralos). The modem form is Burullus. See the article by G. Wiet in ei 2 , s.v. Burullus 
(Borollos). 

612 A ribat usually is a frontier fortress (often, as here, a coastal frontier) garrisoned by 
volunteers who hope to gain spiritual merit in prosecuting jihad against infidels. The exact 
sense here is problematic. See the article by J. Chabbi in ei 2 , s.v. Ribat. 

613 On the city of Rosetta (Arabic, Rashid), see the article by A. S. Atiya and H. Halm in ei 2 , 
s.v. Rashid. 

614 On Alexandria, see the article by S. Labib in ei 2 , s.v. al-Iskandariyya. 
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far out at sea. In Alexandria there are two obelisks of variegated stone resting 
on (bases of) copper (in the form of) crayfish; 615 they are both inscribed with 
ancient writing. The city’s ancient ruins and wonders are many. The city has a 
canal that brings sweet water from the Nile and then empties into the Salt Sea. 

339 Alexandria has the following rural districts ( kuwar) | that are not on the coast 
of the Salt Sea, but along the banks of the Nile canals: the rural districts of al- 
Buhayra, Masil, al-Malldas—these are the rural districts along the Alexandria 
Branch, which enters the city. Then come the rural districts of Tamut, Qartasa, 
Khirabta—these also lie along that branch. Then there are the rural districts of 
Sa, Shabas, al-Hayyiz, al-Badaqun, and al-Sharak—these lie along a Nile branch 
called al-Nastaru. Alexandria has the following other rural districts: Maryut, a 
prosperous district with vineyards and orchards, famous for its fruit; Lubiya; 
and Maraqiya—the latter two are on the coast of the Salt Sea. Tribesmen from 
the BanuMudlij division of Kinana inhabit the nearest villages of these of these 
districts, and Berber tribesmen inhabit most of the others. There are villages 
and fortresses in them. 

All the rural districts of Egypt were conquered in the caliphate of ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab; the commander was ‘Amr b. al-‘As b. Wa’il al-Sahmi. The revenues 
of Egypt from the poll tax under ‘Amr in the caliphate of ‘Umar in the first year 
totalled 14,000,000 dinars. When ‘Amr collected only 10,000,000 in the second 
year, ‘Umar sent him a message saying, “0 traitor!” In the caliphate of ‘Uthman 
b. ‘Affan, (the governor) ‘Abdallah b. Sa‘d b. Abl Sarh collected 12,000,000 
dinars. Then the people converted to Islam, so that in the reign of Mu'awiya the 
revenues from the land tax with the poll tax totalled (only) 5,000,000 dinars. 
In the reign of Harun al-Rashld, they totalled 4,000,000 dinars, and then the 
revenues of Egypt fell to 3,000,000 dinars. 

Egypt and all its villages obtain their water from the Nile summer and winter, 
with it rising in the summer. It comes from the land of the ‘Aiwa, 616 emanating 
from springs and increasing from the rains that come in the summer, so that 

340 it spreads over the face of the earth until it covers the whole | land. Then it 
begins to recede in one of the Coptic months called Baba, which is Tishrin al- 
Awwal, 617 and the people begin cultivating and planting crops, for the land of 
Egypt receives little rain, except for the part along the coasts. All of Egypt’s non- 


615 That is, bases of copper or copper-faced stone in the form of crayfish or decorated with 
crayfish. By crayfish, al-Ya c qubI is probably describing a scarab beetle. 

616 That is, Nubia. 

617 That is, October. 
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Arabs are Copts: those of Upper Egypt are called al-Mans 618 and those of Lower 
Egypt are called al-Biyama. 

The Road to Mecca from Egypt 

For anyone who wishes to go on pilgrimage to Mecca from Egypt, the first 
stage is called Jubb Amira, where all the pilgrims gather on the day of their 
departure. Then comes a stage called al-Qarqara in a waterless desert; then 
a stage called Ajarud, where there is an ancient deep-shafted well of bitter 
water. Then one comes to Jisr al-Qulzum. 619 Whoever wishes to do so may 
enter the city of Qulzum, which is a large city on the seacoast, where there 
are merchants who prepare the supplies to be sent from Egypt to the Hijaz and 
to Yemen. There is also a harbor for ships. It has a mixed population, and its 
merchants are men of means. From Qulzum, the people camp in steppe and 
desert terrain for six stages until they reach Ayla—they supply themselves with 
water for these six stages. The city of Ayla is an important city on the coast of 
the Salt Sea. It is where the pilgrims from Syria meet the pilgrims from Egypt 
and the Maghrib, 620 and there are many | commodities available. It has a mixed 
population, and there is a group of people who claim to be clients of ‘Uthman 
b. ‘Affan. 621 At Ayla there is also a striped mantle said to be the mantle of the 
Messenger of God—God’s blessing and peace be upon him. He is said to have 
given it to Ru’ba b. Yuhanna when he traveled to Tabuk. 622 

From Ayla one proceeds to Sharaf al-Ba‘ 1 , and from Sharaf al-Ba ‘1 to Madyan, 
which is a prosperous ancient city with many springs, continuously flowing 
streams of sweet water, orchards, gardens, and date groves. It has a mixed 
population. 

Whoever wishes to leave Madyan for Mecca proceeds along the coast of the 
Salt Sea to a place called Aynuna, where there is some cultivation and date 


618 The term also designates the northernmost Nubian kingdom, extending south from As¬ 
wan to the northern border of al-Muqurra. See the article by S. Munro-Hay in ei 2 , s.v. 
al-Maris. 

619 Jisr al-Qulzum (al-Qulzum Bridge) was a bridge over an ancient canal leading from 
Qulzum (ancient Klysma), a mile from modem Suez on the Red Sea, to the Nile near 
Fustat. By al-Ya‘qubI’s time, the canal was no longer navigable, but the bridge remained 
a landmark. See the article by E. Honigmann and R. Y. Ebied in ei 2 , s.v. al-Kulzum. 

620 That is, from North Africa. 

621 Probably to be interpreted, “who claim to be descendants of clients ( mawall ) of ‘Uthman 
b. ‘Affan.” 

622 Ru’ba b. Yuhanna was the Ayli notable (possibly a bishop) with whom the Prophet is said 
to have negotiated the city’s surrender, along with that of Tabuk, in the year 9/630. See 
al-Ya‘qubI, Ta’rlkh, 2:70. 
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groves and where there are mining sites where people prospect for gold. Then 
one proceeds to al-‘AwnId, which is similar, then to al-Sala, then to al-Nabk, 
then to al-Qusayba, then to al-Buhra, then to al-Mughaytha, which is Tub'al, 
then to Zuba, then to al-Wajh, and then to Munkhus. In Munkhus there are 
divers who harvest pearls. Then one proceeds to al-Hawra 5 , then to al-Jar, then 
to al-Juhfa, then to Qudayd, then to ‘Usfan, and then to Batn Marr. 

Whoever wishes to travel the road that goes to the City of the Messen- 
g er 623—God’s blessing and peace be upon him—proceeds from Madyan to 
a stop called Aghra’ then to Qalas, then to Shaghb, then to Badda, then to al- 
Suqya, then to Dhu 1-Marwa, then to Dhu Khushub, then to Medina. These are 
the stages from Egypt to Mecca and Medina. 

342 Al-Maghrib 62A 

Whoever wishes to travel by road from Egypt to Barqa and the furthermost parts 
of the Maghrib passes from al-Fustat onto the west bank of the Nile until he 
reaches Tamut. 625 Then he continues to a station known as al-Mina, which has 
been deserted by its people. Then he comes to the large monastery known as Bu 
Mina, in which stands the famous church of wondrous construction abounding 
in marble decoration. 626 Then he comes to the station known as Dhat al- 
Humam, where there is a congregational mosque. 627 It a dependency ( ‘amal) of 
the rural district ( kura) of Alexandria. Then he continues amid stations in the 
territory of the Banu Mudlij in the steppe, some along the coast, some set back 
from the coast. Among them are the stations known as al-Tahuna, al-Kana’is, 
and as Jubb al-Awsaj. 

Then the traveler continues into the dependency (‘ amal) of Lubiya (Libya), 
which is a rural district {kura) after the fashion of the rural districts of Alexan¬ 
dria. Among its stations are the station known as Manzil Ma‘n, then the station 
known as Qasr al-Shammas, then Khirbat al-Qawm, then al-Rammada, which is 


623 That is, Medina. 

624 “The West,” that is, North Africa, excluding Egypt. For an overview of geographical and 
historical details, see the article by G. Yver in in ei 2 , s.v. al-Maghrib. 

625 Tamut (ancient Terenouthis, near modern al-Tarrana) lay about 70km north of Cairo on 
the western branch of the Nile. See the article in Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, 1:845, s.v. Tamut. 

626 The monastery, better known as Dayr Abu Mina, was dedicated to St. Minas. Its mins lie 
about 45 km south of Alexandria. 

627 A town Dhat al-Hammam (apparently a variant of Dhat al-Humam), is mentioned by 
Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, s.v. (2:330), as lying between Alexandria and Ifriqiya; that is, to 
the west of Alexandria. 
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the first station of the Berbers. It is inhabited by Mazata 628 tribesmen and other 
indigenous non-Arabs. There are also Arab tribesmen from the Ball, Juhayna, 

Banu Mudlij, and others of mixed descent. 

Then the traveler continues to al-Aqaba (The Pass), which is on the coast of 
the Salt Sea, difficult to traverse, rough, rugged, and dangerous. Upon reaching 
the top of the pass, one continues to the station known as al-Qasr al-Abyad, 
then Maghayir Raqlm, then Qusur al-Rum, then Jubb al-Raml. These are ter¬ 
ritories of the Berbers from the tribes of Masala b. Luwata and a mixture of 
peoples. Then the traveler reaches Wadi Makhll, which is a station like a city. It 
has a congregational mosque, cisterns, permanent markets, and a redoubtable 
fortress. It has a mixed population, most of them Berbers from Masala, Zanara, 
Mas'uba, Marawa, and Fatlta. From Wad! Makhll to the city of | Barqa is three 343 
stages through Berber territory belonging to the Marawa, Mafrata, Mas'uba, 
Zakuda, and other Lawata tribes. 

Barqa 629 

The city of Barqa stands in a wide plain on intensely red soil. It is a city 
surrounded by walls, with iron portals and a moat. Al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah 630 
ordered the walls to be built. The people drink rainwater that comes from 
the mountains in watercourses that lead to great cisterns that the caliphs and 
governors made to supply drinking water for the people of the city of Barqa. 
Surrounding the city are suburbs in which the troops and others live. The city’s 
houses and suburbs have a mixed population, with most of the people being 
veteran soldiers who have children and grandchildren. The city of Barqa is six 
Arab miles from the coast of the Salt Sea. 

On the seacoast is a city called Ajiya, which has markets, guardposts, a 
congregational mosque, gardens, cultivated fields, and plentiful fruit. Another 
port city is called Tulmaytha, 631 where ships anchor from time to time. Barqa 
has two mountains: one of them, called al-Sharq! (Eastern), is home to Arab 
tribesmen from al-Azd, Lakhm, Judham, Sadif, and other Yemenis; the other 
mountain, called al-Gharb! (Western), is home to tribesmen from Ghassan, 
and tribesmen from Judham, al-Azd, Tujlb and other Arab tribes, as well as 
villages of Luwata Berber clans from Zakuda, Mafrata, and Zanara. On these 
two mountains there are flowing springs, trees, fruit, fortresses and ancient 
cisterns built by the Romans. 


628 On the Mazata, a powerful Berber grouping, see the article by T. Lewicki, in ei 2 , s.v. Mazata. 

629 On the town of Barqa in the region known as Cyrenaica, see the article by J. Despois in ei 2 , 

630 The Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil reigned 232/847-247/861. 

631 Ancient Ptolemais; see the article by T. Lewicki in ei 2 , s.v. Mazata. 
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Barqa has many regions ( aqallm ) that are inhabited by the aforementioned 
Berber tribes. One of the cities included among them is Bamlq, 632 a city on the 
coast of the Salt Sea. It has a harbor, wondrous in convenience and excellence, 
where ships can take refuge. It is inhabited by people descended from the 
ancient Romans, who in olden times formed the city’s population, and Berber 
344 tribesmen from Tahlala, Sawa, Masusa, Maghagha, Wahila, and Jadana. | Barnlq 
is two stages from the city of Barqa, and it also has regions ( aqallm ) under its 
control. 

(The other city) is Ajdabiya. 633 It is a city with an overlooking citadel and 
with a congregational mosque and permanent markets. From Bamlq to it is two 
stages, and from Barqa to it is four stages. It is inhabited by Berber tribesmen 
from Zanara, Wahila, Masusa, Suwa, Tahlala, and others, as well as by Jadana, 
who are predominant there. It has regions ( aqallm) and a port on the Salt Sea 
six Arab miles away where ships can anchor. It is the last of the cities in Luwata 
territory. 

The Luwata tribes say that they are descended from Luwata b. Barr b. Qays 
Aylan. Some of them say that they are a group from Lakhm, the first of whom 
came from Syria and were transferred to these territories, while still others say 
that they are descended from the Romans. 634 

Surt 635 

From the city of Ajdabiya to the city of Surt on the coast of the Salt Sea is five 
stages. One stage belongs to the territory of the Luwata, but among them are 
tribesmen from the Mazata, and it is they who are dominant in it. Among these 
stages are al-Faruj, Qasr al-‘Atish, al-Yahudiya, Qasr al-Tbadi; then the city of 
Surt. The people of these stations and the people of the city of Surt are from 
the Mindasa, Mahanha, Wantas, and other tribes. 636 Their last settlement is two 


632 Ancient Berenike, now the site of modern Benghazi; see the article byj. Despois in El 2 , s.v. 
Benghazi. 

633 On Ajdabiya, now a small village between Benghazi and Surt, see the article by H. H. Ab- 
dul-Wahab in ei 2 , s.v. Adjdabiya. 

634 That is, the Berber Luwata (also vocalized Lawata) claimed an Arab or Roman (or Greek, 
as Arabic al-Rum can refer to either) lineage. Al-Ya c qubi gives a more detailed account of 
the Berber tribes in Ta’rikh, 1:215-216. See also the article by T. Lewicki in ei 2 , s.v. Lawata. 

635 On the history of the medieval city of Surt, 55km east of modem Sirt, see the article by 
A. Hamdani in El 2 , s.v. Surt. 

636 The rendering of the names is uncertain. For Mahanha, de Goeje notes that Ibn Khaldun 
read Majija, and Wantas (or Wuntas) is Goeje’s emendation of ms Fintas (or Qintas, the 
first letter being undotted). 
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stages from the city of Surt at a place called Tawargha, 637 which is the furthest 
limit of Barqa. All the Mazata are Ibadis, 638 but they neither are versed in sacred 
law nor do they practice religion. 

The land tax of Barqa is (based on) an established financial regulation. (The 
caliph) al-Rashid sent out a client of his named Bashshar, who apportioned the 
land tax (kliaraj) of 24,000 dinars so that each estate (day’a) would owe a speci¬ 
fied amount—this was apart from the tithes (a’shar), alms taxes ( sadaqat ), and 
poll tax ( jawall ). 639 The total amount from the tithes, alms-tax and poll tax is 
15,000 dinars, sometimes more and sometimes less. The tithes are levied from 
areas that | have neither olive groves, trees, nor well-watered villages. Barqa has 345 
a dependency (‘ amat) called Awjala, which is in a desert region lying to the 
west. Whoever wishes to go out to it turns off to the south, proceeding to two 
cities, one of which is called Jalaw, the other Waddan. Each has date palms, 
dried dates and qasb, of which there is no better. 640 Of the two, Waddan is the 
more pleasant. 

Waddan 641 

Waddan, which is a region approached through a desert, was formerly a depen¬ 
dency of Barqa; now it is attached to the district ( ’amal) of Surt. Waddan is five 
stages south of the city of Surt. Some Muslims live there who claim to be Arabs 
from the tribal faction of Yemen, but most of the people are from (the Berber 
tribe of) Mazata, and it is they who dominate the place. Dates, of which there 
are several varieties, are the main export. It is governed by a local resident, and 
no land tax is collected from it. 

Zawila 

Beyond and to the south lies the land of Zawila. 642 The people are Muslims 
all of whom are Ibadis who perform the pilgrimage to the Sacred House. 643 


637 Tawargha (modern Tawergha) is approximately 172km west of Surt and 38km south of 
Misrata. 

638 That is, members of the Kharijite sect known as Ibadis. On the origin and history of this 
sect that persists to this day in Oman, East Africa, Tripolitana, and southern Algeria, see 
the article by T. Lewicki in ei 2 , s.v. al-Tbadiyya. 

639 On jawall as a synonym for jizya (poll tax), see the article by Cl. Cahen in ei 2 , s.v. Djawali. 

640 Qasb is a particularly tough variety of dried date. 

641 Waddan is one of three oases in the al-Jufra depression of the Libyan desert about 238 km 
southwest of Surt. See the article by J. Despois in ei 2 , s.v. al-Djufra. 

642 On the geography and history of Zawila, see the article by K. S. Vikor in ei 2 , s.v. Zawila. 

643 This implies that although they belong to the same Kharijite sect as the Mazata, who have 
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Most of them are of 644 They bring out black slaves from the MIriyyun, the 
Zaghawiyyun, the Marwiyyun, and other black peoples, as they are near them 
and take them captive. I have also heard that the kings of the black peoples 
simply sell blacks for no reason without there being any war. 

From Zawila come Zawill hides. It is a land of date palms, sorghum fields, 
and other things. It has a mixed population of people from Khurasan, Basra, 
and Kufa. Fifteen stages beyond Zawila is a city called Kuwwar, where there 
are Muslims from a variety of tribes. Most of the people, however, are Berbers, 
and they import blacks (as slaves). Between Zawila and the city of Kuwwar and 
those dependencies of Zawila on the road to Awjala and Ajdabiya is a group of 
people called Lamta, who closely resemble the Berbers. They are the source of 
white Lamtl shields. 645 

Fazzan 

The people known as Fazzan are a mixture of peoples who have a chief whom 
346 they all obey. | It is a vast region and a large city. There is unending war between 
these people and the Mazata. 


Barqa is also called Antabulus, which is its ancient name. 646 Amr b. al-As 
conquered it by treaty in the year 23 647 From the last dependency (‘ amal ) of 
Barqa, the place called Tawargha, to Tripoli 648 is six stages. From Tawargha, 


just been described as not practicing religion, the people of Zawila perform the pilgrimage 
to Mecca like other Muslims. 

644 The undotted letters are too ambiguous to read. 

645 On the Lamta tribe see the article by G. S. Colin in ei 2 , s.v. Lamta. The shields were covered 
with the skin of the lamt antelope, a kind of oryx, hardened by soaking in milk. See the 
article by F. Vire in ei 2 , s.v. Lamt. 

646 The name Antabulus (i.e., Antapolis) probably comes from the Greek for Antaeus’ City 
(Avxatou TtoXi?), as Libya was the birthplace of this mythical giant and the scene of 
Heracles’ combat with him. One reads in Isaac Newton’s work “The Chronology of antient 
Kingdoms amended” (Opera, v, London, 1785), p. 172: “Antaeus reigned over all Afric to 
the Atlantic Ocean, and built Tingis or Tangieres. Pindar tells us, that he reigned at Irasa, 
a town of Libya, where Cyrene [i.e., Barqa] was afterwards built. He invaded Egypt and 
Thebais; for he was beaten by Hercules and the Egyptians near Antaea or Antaeopolis, a 
town of Thebais; and Diodorus tells us, that ‘this town had its name from Antaeus, whom 
Hercules slew in the days of Osiris.”' 

647 23A. h. = November 19,643 - November 7,644. 

648 The usual Arabic form is Tarabulus; al-Ya‘qubI uses the form Atrabulus. 
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one leaves Mazata territory and reaches the territory of the Hawwara, 649 which 
begins at Wardasa; then comes Labda, which is a fortress like a city on the 
seacoast. The Hawwara claim to be descended from the indigenous Berbers, 
and that the Mazata and the Luwata were part of them, but cut themselves 
off from them and left their territories and moved to the region of Barqa and 
other places. The Hawwara also claim to be a group of people from Yemen 
who became ignorant of their genealogies. The tribes of Hawwara keep track 
of genealogies just as the Arabs do. Among their tribes are the Banu 1-Luhan, 
Mallla, and Warsatifa. The subtribes of al-Luhan are the Banu [...], 650 the 
Band [...], the Band Warfala, and the Band Masrata. The encampments of the 
Hawwara stretch from the last dependency (‘ amal ) of Surt as far as Tripoli. 

Tripoli 

Tripoli is a majestic ancient city on the coast, prosperous and populous, with a 
mixed population. Amr b. al-‘As conquered it in the year 23 651 in the caliphate 
of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab; it was the last place in the Maghrib to be conquered in 
‘Umar’s caliphate. 652 

From Tripoli (the traveler continues) to the land of the Nafusa. 653 They are 
a group whose language is not Arabic—Ibadls all of them. They have a leader 
called Alyas, 654 from whose command they do not deviate. Their residences 
in the mountains of Tripoli include estates, villages, fields, and many tracts 
of cultivated land. They pay no land tax to any government, nor do they give 
obedience to anyone except a leader of theirs in Tahart, who is the leader of 
the Ibadlya, called ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam, a Persian. 655 
The territory of the Nafusa stretches from the limits of (the district of) Tripoli 
south to the vicinity of al-Qayrawan. They have many tribes and various clans. 


649 On the Hawwara, see the article by T. Lewicki and P. M. Holt in ei 2 , s.v. Hawwara. 

650 The undotted letters of this and the following tribal name are too ambiguous to read. 

651 23A.H. = November 19,643 - November 7,644. 

652 On the Islamic history of Tripoli (Arabic, Tarabulus), see the article by G. Oman, V. Chris- 
tides, and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Tarabulus. 

653 See the article by F. Beguinot in ei 2 , s.v. al-Nafusa. 

654 Thus vocalized in ed. Leiden, but almost certainly to be identified as Abu Mansur Ilyas 
al-NafusI, governor of the Nafusa mountains and the Tripoli region for its Rustamid ruler 
during al-Ya c qubi’s lifetime. See the article by T. Lewicki in in ei 2 , s.v. Abu Mansur Ilyas 
al-NafusI. 

655 Founder of the IbadI Rustamid dynasty, which ruled from Tahart in what is now Algeria 
161/778-296/909. On its history, see the articles by M. Talbi in ei 2 , s.v. Rustamids or 
Rustumids, and by Virginie Prevost in ei 3 , s.v. Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam. 
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From Tripoli (the traveler continues) along the main road to a large city 
called Qabis 656 on the coast of the Salt Sea, prosperous, with | many trees, fruit, 
and bubbling springs. Its people are a mixture of Arabs, non-Arabs, and Berbers. 
Residing there is a governor appointed by Ibn al-Aghlab, the ruler of Ifriqiya. 657 
From Tripoli to Qabis is a five-stage journey through prosperous lands inhab¬ 
ited by Berber groups from the Zanata, the Luwata and the indigenous Africans. 
The first of these stages is [...], 658 the first stage from Tripoli; then comes Sabra, 
a stop where there are ancient stone idols; then Qasr Bani [...]; then [...]; then 
al-Fasilat; and then Qabis. 

Al-Qayrawan 659 

From Qabis to the city of al-Qayrawan is four stages. The first is Ayn al-Zaytuna, 
which is not populous, then Lalas, 660 a castle in which there is some habitation, 
then Ghadlr al-A'rabi, and then Qalshana, which is the halting-place for those 
coming and going from al-Qayrawan. Then one reaches the great city of al- 
Qayrawan, which was laid out by ‘Uqba b. Nafi' al-Fihri in the year 6o 661 in 
the caliphate of Mu'awiya. It was ‘Uqba who conquered most of the Maghrib, 
although the first to enter the territory of Ifriqiya and conquer it was Abdallah 
b. Sa‘d b. Abl Sarh in the caliphate of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan in the year 36. 662 

Al-Qayrawan is a city that used to have walls of mud and unbaked bricks. 
But Ziyadat Allah b. Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab pulled them down when ‘Imran b. 


656 Modem Gabes in Tunisia; see the article by M. Talbi in ei 2 , s.v. Kabis. 

657 On the Aghlabid dynasty of rulers of Ifriqiya, see the article by G. Margais and J. Schacht 
in El 2 , s.v. Aghlabids. 

658 The undotted letters of this and the two following toponyms are too ambiguous to read. 

659 On the city of al-Qayrawan, located in modern Tunisia, see the article by M. Talbi in ei 2 , 
s.v. al-Kayrawan. 

660 Reading uncertain. 

661 6oa.h. = October 13, 679 - September 30, 680. De Goeje adds the following note to 
the Leiden edition (translated here from Latin): “In fact, it happened in the year 50 
[January 29,670 -Januaryiy, 671]. The fault is the copyist’s, not the author’s, as is evident 
from comparing History [Ta’rikh] 2:272. What soon follows about the first expedition’s 
having been in the years 36 and 37 (p. 349, 1. 20), instead of 26 and 27, must also be 
attributed to the copyist’s fault, as demonstrated by History 2:191. One may therefore 
conclude that in the autograph the number was written not in words but in figures.” 

662 36 a. h. = June 30,656 - June 18,657. See, however, the previous note, which concludes that 
one should read 26 (October 17, 646 - October 6, 647) on the basis of al-Ya'qubi, Ta’rikh 
2:191. The correction to 26 is all the more necessary as ‘Uthman was assassinated at the 
end of 35/656. 
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Mujalid, ‘Abd al-Salam b. al-Mufarraj, and Mansur al-Tanbadhi revolted against 
him. 663 They revolted against him at al-Qayrawan—they were (descendants) of 
the old soldiers ( jund ) who had arrived with Ibn al-Ash‘ath. 664 

Their source of drinking water is rainwater. During the winter, when the rains 
and | torrents come, the rainwater from the streams goes into great cisterns 348 
called mawajil , 665 from which the water carriers obtain their water. They also 
have a watercourse called Wadi al-Sarawil south of the city; it carries salty water 
because it lies in swampy ground, but the people use it for their various needs. 

The residences of the Banu 1-Aghlab are two Arab miles from the city of 
al-Qayrawan in palaces around which numerous walls have been built. These 
remained as their residences until Ibrahim b. Ahmad moved out of them; 
he settled in a place called al-Raqqada, eight Arab miles from the city of al- 
Qayrawan, and built a palace there. 666 

The city of al-Qayrawan has a mixed population of people from Quraysh 
and from all the other Arab lineages: Mudar, Rabi'a, and Qahtan. There are 
also groups of non-Arabs from among the Khurasan! troops and from whatever 
other troops came with the governors of the Banu Hashim. 667 There are also 
non-Arabs from the indigenous non-Arab population: Berbers, Romans, and 
the like. 


663 In his note to the Leiden edition, De Goeje notes that ‘Imran b. Mujalid was killed in 200 
(August 11, 815 - July 29, 816), while the revolt of Abd al-Salam and Mansur took place 
in 209 (May 4, 824 - April 23, 825). He therefore suggests reading ‘Amir b. Nafi‘ instead 
of ‘Imran b. Mujalid, referring to the note in his i860 edition of this section of al-Ya‘qubI 
under the title Descriptio al-Maghribi. For a synopsis of the political turmoil of these years 
in al-Qayrawan, see the article by G. MarQais and J. Schacht in ei 2 , s.v. Aghlabids or Banu’l- 
Aghlab. 

664 This refers not to the famous ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath, who led a 
revolt against the Umayyads the days of al-Hajjaj in 80/699, but to Muhammad b. al- 
Ash'ath al-Khuza‘i who was sent to Ifriqiya for the first time by the caliph al-Saffah in 
133 (August 9, 750 - July 29, 751; see al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh, 3:74) and who took Qayrawan from 
the ‘Ibadiyya in 144/761. In 148/765, he was succeeded as governor by the founder of the 
Aghlabid dynasty, al-Aghlab b. Salim, during the reign of whose grandson, Ziyadat Allah 
(r. 201/817 to 223/838), these revolts took place. 

665 So vocalized by Dozy, Supplement, 1:11; De Goeje vocalizes the word in accordance with its 
etymology as ma’ajil. 

666 Ibrahim b. Ahmad ruled from 261/875 to 289/902. His new residence at al-Raqqada was 
built in 264/878. See the article by G. Margate and J. Schacht in ei 2 , s.v. Aghlabids or Banu’l- 
Aghlab. 

667 That is, the ‘Abbasids. 
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It is one stage from al-Qayrawan to Susa, which is on the coast of the Salt 
Sea. 668 It has an arsenal in which naval ships are built, and other ships come to 
it. Susa has a mixed population. 

From al-Qayrawan it is one stage to a place called al-jazlra. This is Jazlrat 
Abl Shank, which protrudes into the sea and is surrounded by its waters. 669 It 
is commercially very busy. In it is a group of kinsmen of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, 
and other Arab and non-Arab lineages. This place has numerous cities of no 
great size in which the population is dispersed. Its governor resides in a city 
called al-Nawatiya 670 near Iqllbiya, from which one can sail to Sicily. 

From al-Qayrawan it is two easy stages to the city of Satfura. This is a large 
city that has people from Quraysh, Quda'a, and other tribes. 

From al-Qayrawan (one can also travel) to the city of Tunis, which is on 
the seacoast and has an arsenal. 671 It is a great city. From it came Hammad al- 
Barbari, the client of Harun al-Rashld and governor of Yemen. Around the city 
349 of Tunis were walls made of mud and unbaked brick; the walls of the areas | 
adjacent to the sea were of stone. Then the people of Tunis opposed Ziyadat 
Allah b. al-Aghlab—among them were Mansur al-Tanbadhl, Husayn al-Tujlbl, 
and al-Quray‘ al-Balawi—and Ziyadat Allah therefore fought them. When he 
defeated them, having killed a great many people, he pulled down the walls of 
the city. From the coast of Tunis, one can cross to the peninsula of al-Andalus: 
we have already mentioned the peninsula of al-Andalus and its circumstances 
when we mentioned Tahart. 672 

From al-Qayrawan it is three stages to the city of Baja. 673 Baja is a large city 
with ancient stone walls. In contains people descended from the old troops of 
the Banu Hashim, as well as non-Arabs. Near the city of Baja there are Berber 
tribesmen called Wazdaja. They are recalcitrant and offer no obedience to Ibn 
al-Aghlab. 

From al-Qayrawan it is two stages to the city of al-Urbus, 674 which is a large, 
prosperous city with a mixed population. 


668 On Susa (modern Sousse), see the article by Mohamed Jedidi in ei 2 , s.v. Susa. 

669 On the peninsula of Jazirat Shank, see the article by Hussain Mones in si 2 , s.v. Djazirat 
Shank. 

670 The reading is uncertain. 

671 On the city of Tunis (Arabic, Tunis), see the article by P. Sebag in ei 2 , s.v. Tunis. 

672 In fact, the section on al-Andalus occurs below, on pages 353-355 of the Leiden edition, 
which suggests that al-Ya'qubi did not compile the Buldan sequentially. 

673 On Baja (modern Beja), about 100km west of Tunis, see the article by Elise Voguet in ei 3 , 

674 Modem Laribus or Lorbeus in Kef Province of Tunisia. 
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From al-Qayrawan it is four stages to a city called Majjana. 675 At this city 
there are mines of silver, antimony, iron, litharge, and lead among the moun¬ 
tains and canyons. Its people are tribesmen called al-Sanajira. It is said that the 
first of them was from Sinjar, in the region of Diyar Rabfa. 676 They are troops for 
the government. There are also groups of non-Arabs there: Berbers and others. 

South from al-Qayrawan one travels to the land of Qamuda, which is a vast 
region with cities and fortresses. The city in which the governor resides at 
this time is Madhkura. 677 The old chief city is called Subaytila; 678 it is the city 
that was conquered in the reign of ‘Uthman b. Affan. Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab, Abdallah b. al-Zubayr, and the army commander Abdallah b. Sa‘d b. 

Abl Sarh besieged it in the year 37. 679 From the region of Qamuda (one can 
travel) to the city of Qafsa, 680 which is a fortified city with stone walls and 
springs located inside the city. It is paved with stones. Around the city are many 
cultivated lands and famous varieties of fruit. 

From Qafsa (one travels) to the cities | of Qastlliya: four cities in an extensive 350 
region of date palms and olive trees. 681 The chief city is called Tawzar; the local 
officials reside there. The second is called al-Hamma, the third Taqiyus, and the 
fourth, Nafta. Around these cities lie four salt flats. 682 The people of these cities 
are non-Arabs: indigenous Romans, Africans, and Berbers. 

From the cities of Qastlliya it is three stages to the cities of Nafzawa. Nafzawa 
comprises a number of cities. The chief city, in which the local officials reside, 
is called Bishshara. Its people are indigenous Africans and Berbers. The cities 
to the south are surrounded by sand. 


675 Modem Medjana in Algeria, about 85 km southwest of Bejai'a in Algeria. 

676 Sinjar is a city in northwestern Iraq. It is uncertain that the populace of Majjana in North 
Africa hailed from this Iraqi town. More likely, al-Ya‘qubi is relaying a folk etymology for 
the group’s name, which was also a way for them to claim Arab ancestry. 

677 De Goeje was unable to identify this town, though it is attested elsewhere. It may be a 
misreading for Mazuna, modern Mezzouna, a small town not far from Subaytila (Sbei'tla). 

678 On Subaytila (modem Sbei'tla) in south-central Tunisia, see the article by Fethi Bejaoui in 
ei 2 , s.v. Subaytila. 

679 37 a. h. = June 19,657 - June 8,658. But see note 661 above. The correction to 27 (October 7, 
647 - September 24,648) is all the more necessary as ‘Uthman was assassinated at the end 
of 35/656. 

680 Modem Gafsa; see the article by M. Talbi in ei 2 , s.v. Kafsa. 

681 On the city and its dependencies, see the article by M. Talbi in ei 2 , s.v. Kastiliya. 

682 Arabic sibakh (pi. of sabkha). These are the so-called shotts (French spelling, chotts; from 
Arabic shaft): marshy depressions that are covered by a salt crust in the dry summer 
season, but fill with water to become shallow, temporary lakes in the winter rainy season. 
See the articles by Y. Callot in ei 2 , s.v. Shatt, and by G. Yver in ei 2 , s.v. Sabkha. 
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South of al-Qayrawan is a region called al-Sahil (the Coast), but it is not the 
coast of a sea. It has much arable land for olive trees, fruit trees, and vineyards, 
and comprises numerous villages, each leading to the next. This region has two 
cities, one of them called [...], 683 the other, Qablsha. From the al-Sahil region 
it is two stages from [...] and Qablsha to the city called Sfax. 684 Sfax is on the 
seacoast and the Salt Sea breaks against its city walls. It is the furthest limit 
of al-Sahil. From Sfax to a place called Bizerte 685 is an eight days’journey. At 
every halting-place there are fortresses, each close to the other, in which the 
pious and the people of the ribats live. 

From al-Qayrawan it is ten stages to the lands of the Zab. 686 The chief city 
of the Zab is Tubna, which is where the governors reside. 687 It has a mixed 
population of Quraysh, Arabs, the garrison, non-Arabs, Africans, Romans, and 
Berbers. The Zab is a large region. Located in it is an ancient city called Baghaya, 
where there are Arab tribes from the garrison, non-Arabs from the Khurasan! 
troops, and non-Arabs from the local non-Arab population of descendants of 
the Romans. Around it there are Berber tribesmen from the Hawwara on a 
mighty mountain called Aures, 688 on which snow falls. (Also located in it is) a 
city called Tijis, | which is a dependency of Baghaya. Around it there are Berber 
tribesmen: non-Arabs called Nafza. (Also located in it is) a large and majestic 
city called Mila; it is prosperous and fortified, but has never been controlled 
by a governor. It has a fortress surrounding another fortress in which there 
is a man from the Banu Sulaym called Musa b. al-Abbas b. Abd al-Samad, 
who represents Ibn al-Aghlab. 689 The seacoast is close to this city. It has a 
port called Jijal, 690 one called Qal'at Khattab, one called Iskida, 691 one called 


683 The unpointed letters here and in the next sentence are too ambiguous to read. De Goeje’s 
conjectural reading is Tamasa. 

684 AI-Ya'qubT spells it Asfaqus; the more common Arabic spelling (e.g., in Yaqut, Mu'jam al- 
buldan ) is Safaqus. The conventional spelling Sfax reflects the modem pronunciation of 
the name of this city located about 233 km south of Tunis. 

685 Arabic, Banzart; the conventional spelling Bizerte reflects the modem pronunciation of 
the name of this Tunisian city, located on the coast about 60 km northwest of Tunis and 
about 290 km overland from Sfax. See the article by G. Margais in ei 2 , s.v. Banzart. 

686 On this region of northern Algeria, centering on the city of Biskra in the southern foothills 
of the Atlas and Aures Mountains, see the article by M. Cote in ei 2 , s.v. Zab. 

687 On Tubna, now a mined site between Barika and Bitham in Algeria, see the article by 
M. Cote in ei 2 , s.v. Tubna. 

688 Arabic, Awras. 

689 That is, it is tributary, but not subject, to the Aghlabids. 

690 Modemjijel. 

691 Probably corresponding to modem Skikda. 
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[...], 692 and one called Marsa Danhaja. The entire region is cultivated, with 
many trees and fruits amid mountains and springs. (Also located in it is) a 
city called Satif, 693 where there are tribesmen from the Banu Asad b. Khu- 
zayma acting as agents on behalf of Ibn al-Aghlab. (Also located in it is) a 
city called Bilizma, whose people are tribesmen from the Banu Tamlm and 
clients (mawall) of the Band Tamlm. They are in revolt against Ibn al-Aghlab 
at the present time. (Also located in it is) a city called Niqawus, 694 with many 
cultivated areas, trees, and fruit and with men from the garrison. Around it 
there are Berbers from the Miknana, a clan of the Zanata, and around them 
a group called the Awraba. Tubna is the chief city of the Zab; it is located 
in the middle of the Zab, and the governors reside there. (Then there is) the 
city called Maqqara; it has many fortresses, but the chief city is Maqqara. Its 
people are tribesmen from the Band Dabba, but there is also a group of non- 
Arabs. Around it there are Berber tribesmen called the Band Zandaj, along with 
a group called [...] and a group called [...]. 695 From there (one continues) to 
fortresses called [...], Talma, and [...]. 696 In (these places) there are tribesmen 
from the Band Sa‘d of the Band Tamlm called the Band 1-Samsama. They 
rose up against Ibn al-Aghlab, but Ibn al-Aghlab defeated some of them and 
imprisoned them. The city of [...] 697 is in the mountains. Its people rose up 
against Ibn al-Aghlab—those who did so were tribesmen from the Hawwara 
called the Band Saghmar, 698 the Band Warjil, and others. The city of Arba is | 
the last city of the Zab toward the west, the last dependency ( ’amal) of the Band 
1-Aghlab. The ‘Abbasid revolutionary army ( al-musawwida ) never went beyond 

If the traveler travels west from the district of the Zab, he comes to a group 
called the Band Barzal. They are a division of the Band Dammar of the Zanata, 
and they are all Kharijites ( shurat). 

We have already mentioned the conquest of Iffiqiya and the accounts of it 
in a separate book that we devoted to the subject. 


692 The unpointed consonants are too ambiguous to read. 

693 Modem Setif. 

694 Niqawus is modem Ngaus, about 60 km southeast of Setif. 

695 The unpointed letters of both tribal names are too ambiguous to read. 

696 The unpointed letters of both toponyms are too ambiguous to read. 

697 The unpointed letters of the toponym are too ambiguous to read. 

698 Reading as suggested by De Goeje in his note; the ms reads Banu Sim'an. 

699 Al-Ya c qubl uses the term musawwida here for the ‘Abbasid revolutionary army—the term 
literally means “those who wear black,” from the black garments and banners that became 
the symbol of the movement that put the dynasty in power. 
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From this place onward is the region that was taken over by al-Hasan b. 
Sulayman b. Sulayman b. al-Husayn b. ‘All b. al-Husayn b. ‘All b. Abl Talib— 
God’s blessing and peace be upon him . 700 The first city under his control is a 
city called Haz, whose residents are a group of indigenous Berbers called the 
Banu Yarniyan, who belong to the Zanata also. Beyond that there are some cities 
whose residents are Sanhaja and Zawawa, who are known as al-Baranis. They 
own cultivated lands, fields, and livestock. The whole region is named after Haz. 
Between it and the district (‘ amal ) of Adna is a journey of three days. Then 
(one reaches) a group called the Banu Dammar of Zanata in a vast region. All 
of them are Kharijites ( shurat ). Over them rules a chief from among them, 
called Musadif b. Jartil. (They dwell) in a region of fields and livestock, one 
stage away from Haz. (One continues) from there to a fortress called Hisn Ibn 
Kiram. Its people are not Kharijites (shurat), but mainstream Muslims . 701 Their 
land is arable. Then one arrives at a region called Mattija, which was taken over 
by descendants of al-Hasan b. ‘All b. Abl Talib—God’s peace be upon him— 
called the Band Muhammad b. Ja'far . 702 It is a vast region with a number of 
cities and fortresses, a land of fields and cultivation. Between this region and 
the fortress of Musadif b. Jartil is a three-dayjoumey along the sea-coast. Then 
comes the city of Madkara, where there are descendants of Muhammad b. 
Sulayman b. Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘All b. Abl Talib—God’s peace 
be upon him . 703 Then comes the city of al-Khadra’, | to which many cities, 
fortresses, villages, and arable lands are connected. This region is controlled 
by the descendants of Muhammad b. Sulayman b. Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Hasan b. ‘All b. Abl Talib—God’s peace be upon him. Every one of these men 
lives in and fortifies himself in a different city or district. There are so many of 
them that the region is known by them and named after them. The farthest city 
under their control is a city near the seacoast called Suq Ibrahim, which is the 
renowned city where a man named ‘Isa b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Sulayman 
b. Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan lives. 


700 This al-Hasan was a descendant of the caliph ‘All and of the Husaynid line of Shi'ite Imams. 

701 AI-Ya'qubi uses the term jama'iyya to describe these Muslims, which we might translate as 
“the Consensus-Minded,” a shorthand for the label ahl al-sunna wa-l-jamd’a, “the people 
of (the Prophet’s) example and consensus,” adopted by adherents of what is now known 
as Sunni Islam. 

702 That is, like the Banu 1 -Hasan b. Sulayman above, they are descendants of the caliph ‘All. 
However, the Banu Muhammad b. Ja'far are related instead to the Hasanid line of Shi'ite 
Imams. 

703 Another descendant of ‘All from the Hasanid line. 
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From these places one continues to Tahart . 704 The chief city is the city of 
Tahart, immense and greatly reputed, nicknamed “the Iraq of the Maghrib.” 
It has a mixed population. It is controlled by a group of Persians called the 
Banu Muhammad b. Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam 
al-FarisI . 705 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam had served as governor of Iffiqiya, and 
his descendants moved to Tahart. They became Ibadls and came to lead the 
IbadI movement. They are (now) the leaders of the Ibadls of the Maghrib. 
Adjoining the city of Tahart is a large area ruled from Tahart under the authority 
of Muhammad b. Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam. The 
fortress on the seacoast at which the ships of Tahart anchor is called Marsa 
Farukh. 


The Peninsula ofal-Andalus and Its Cities 
Whoever wishes to travel to the peninsula of al-Andalus goes overland from 
al-Qayrawan to Tunis, as we have mentioned. Tunis is on the coast of the Salt 
Sea. Then he sails the Salt Sea, hugging the coast for ten days and not going 
far out to sea, until he is across from the peninsula of al-Andalus at a place 
called Tanas , 706 which is a four days’ journey from Tahert. Or he can travel 
(overland) to (the region of) Tahert and proceed from there to the peninsula— 
the peninsula of al-Andalus. The traveler crosses the main channel in a day | 
and a night and arrives in the region of Tudmir , 707 a large and prosperous 
region with two cities, one called al-‘Askar, the other, Lurqa , 708 each of which 
possesses a minbar , 709 Then he leaves that region for the city where the one 
holding power from the Umayyad dynasty resides, a city called Cordoba . 710 
The journey takes six days from this place, through densely spaced villages, 
cultivated lands, meadows, valleys, rivers, springs, and cultivated fields. Before 
reaching the city of Cordoba from Tudmir, the traveler arrives at a city called 
Elvira , 711 which was settled by Arabs who had come to the area from the military 


704 On this town in western Algeria (Modem Tagdemt or Tihert), see the article by Mohamed 
Talbi in El 2 , s.v. Tahart. 

705 That is, the Rustamid dynasty. See note 655 above. 

706 Modem Tenes, about midway between Algiers and Oran on the Mediterranean coast. 

707 Tudmir, the older name for the region of Murcia, is derived from the name of the last 
Visigothic governor of the area, Theodemir, who surrendered his territory to the Arabs in 
94/713. See the article by L. Molina in ei 2 , s.v. Tudmir. 

708 Spanish, Lorca. 

709 Literally, “a pulpit,” that is, has a congregational mosque. 

710 Arabic, Qurtuba; see the article by C. F. Seybold and M. Ocana Jimenez in ei 2 , s.v. Kurtuba. 

711 Arabic, Ilbira; see the article by J. F. P. Flopkins in ei 2 , s.v. Ilbira. 
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district ( jund) of Damascus. They are from the tribal faction of Mudar—the 
bulk of them from Qays—with small contingents from other Arab tribes. It 
is a two days’journey from Cordoba. To the west (of Cordoba) is a city called 
Reyyo, 712 which was settled by (men from) the military district {jund.) of Jordan, 
who are all from various clans of (the tribal faction of) Yemen. West of Reyyo 
is a city called Sidonia, 713 which was settled by (men from) the military district 
{jund) of Hims. Most of them belong to (the tribal faction of) Yemen, but there 
are a few who belong to Nizar. West of Sidonia is a city called Algeciras, 714 
which was settled by Berbers, with a few Arabs of mixed origins. West of the 
city of Algeciras is a city called Seville. 715 It is on a large river which is also the 
river of Cordoba. 716 In the year 229, 717 the pagans {majus) who are called al-Rus 
entered the city, took prisoners, looted, burned, and killed. 718 West of Seville 
is a city called Niebla, 719 which was settled by the Arabs who first entered the 
area with Tariq, the client {mawld) of Musa b. Nusayr al-Lakhmi. 720 West of it 
is a city called Beja, 721 which was also settled by the Arabs who accompanied 
Tariq. West of it, on the Atlantic Ocean, 722 is a city called Lisbon, 723 and also to 


712 Arabic, Rayya (probably to be read as Rayyu). See the article by E. Levi-Provengal and 
J.-P. Molenat in ei 2 , s.v. Rayya. 

713 Arabic, Shaduna; see the article by F. Roldan Castro in ei 2 , s.v. Shaduna. 

714 Arabic, al-Jazira, short for al-Jazira al-Khadra 1 (the Green Island, or Isla Verde); see the 
article by H. Huici Miranda in ei 2 , s.v. al-Djazira al-Khadra 1 . 

715 Arabic, Ishblliya; see the article by J. Bosch-Vila and H. Terrasse in ei 2 , s.v. Ishblliya. 

716 The river is the Guadalquivir (from Arabic, al-Wadl al-Kablr, the Great River); see the 
article by R. Pinilla-Melguizo in in ei 2 , s.v. al-Wadl ’l-Kabir. 

717 229A.H. = September 30,843 - September 17,844. 

718 Majus in this context refers not to the Zoroastrians of Iran, but to the Vikings, as does the 
term Rus. Al-Ya c qubl is referring to the attack on Seville by Norse Vikings. After appearing 
in the estuary of the Tagus in August 844, the Viking fleet of 54 longboats sailed south and 
then up the Guadaquivir, arriving at Seville in October 844 and subjecting the city to seven 
days of mayhem. It was not until the following month that Abd al-Rahman n inflicted a 
defeat on them, forcing the survivors to flee. See the article by A. Melvinger, in ei 2 , s.v. 
al-Madjus. 

719 Arabic, Labia, which is close to the city’s ancient name, Ilipla. See the article byj. Bosch- 
Vila in ei 2 , s.v. Labia. 

720 That is, Tariq b. Ziyad, the first Muslim conqueror of Andalusia. 

721 Arabic, Baja, the city Beja in southern Portugal, about 127 km northwest of Niebla; see the 
article by Maria Luisa Avila in ei 3 , s.v. Beja. 

722 Arabic al-Bahr al-Malih al-Muhlp. literally, “the Surrounding Salt Sea.” 

723 Arabic, al-Ushbuna; lying about 135km northwest of Beja; see the article by Amin Tibi in 
ei 2 , s.v. al-Ushbuna. 
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the west on the sea is a city called Ocsonoba. 724 Such is western al-Andalus, the 
part that abuts the sea, which leads to the Khazar Sea. 725 East of this city 726 is 
a city called Merida, 727 situated on a large river, four days west 728 of Cordoba. 
Merida lies opposite the land of the infidels. 729 One race of them is called the 
Galicians ( al-jalaliqa ) and they | (dwell within) the peninsula (itself). 

Leaving Cordoba, one travels east to a city called Jaen. 730 Former members 
of the jund of Qinnasrin and al-Awasim live there—a mixture of Arabs from 
Ma'add and Yemen. From Jaen one goes north to the city of Toledo. 731 Toledo 
is a majestic and well-protected city—there is no better-protected city in the 
peninsula. Its people, who are a mixture of Arabs, Berbers, and non-Arab 
clients, are opposed to the Banu Umayya. It has a great river called the Duero. 732 
From Toledo, heading east, 733 one arrives at a city called Guadalajara, 734 which 
used to be governed by a Berber called [...] 735 b. Faraj al-Sanhajl, a supporter 
of the Banu Umayya. His descendants and offspring live in this region to this 
day. From there, one travels east to Zaragoza. 736 It is one of the largest of the 
frontier-towns of al-Andalus, on a river called the Ebro. 737 North of Zaragoza is 
a city called Tudela, 738 opposite the land of the infidels who are called Basques 


724 Arabic, Uhsunuba (more commonly Ukshunuba): the province of Algarve and its main 
city of Faro on the southern coast of Portugal. See the article by Ch. Picard in ei 2 , s.v. 
Ukshunuba. 

725 Like many other geographers of his time, al-Ya c qubI believed that the Ocean (the Atlantic) 
encircled the Afro-Eurasian land-mass. The Khazar (Caspian) Sea was held to be merely a 
northern branch of these same waters. 

726 More accurately, northeast of Ocsonoba (Faro) and inland. 

727 Arabic, Marida, in Spain, about 265 km northeast of Faro; see the article by E. Levi- 
Provengal in El 2 , s.v. Marida. 

728 More accurately, about 180 km northwest. 

729 Referring to the persistence of Christian rule in the north and northwestern parts of the 
peninsula. 

730 Arabic, Jayyan; see the article by A. Huici-Miranda in ei 2 , s.v. Djayyan. 

731 Arabic, Tulaytula; see the article by E. Levi-Provengal and J. P. Molenat in ei 2 , s.v. Tulaytula. 

732 Arabic, Duwayr. Al-Ya'qubi or his source has confused the Tagus (Arabic, Tajuh), which 
flows by Toledo, with the Duero of northern Spain. 

733 More accurately, about 115km northeast. 

734 Arabic, Wadi 1-Hijara (Valley of the Stones); see the article by Cristina de la Puente in ei 2 , 
s.v. Wadi T-Hidjara. 

735 The unpointed letters are too ambiguous to read. 

736 Arabic, Saraqusta, about 225 km northeast of Guadalajara; see the article by M. J. Vigueira 
in ei 2 , s.v. Sarakusta. 

737 Arabic, Abruh; see the article byj. F. P. Hopkins in El 2 , s.v. Ibruh. 

738 Arabic, Tutila; see the article by Maria J. Vigera in ei 2 , s.v. Tutila. 
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(al-baskuns). North of this city lies a city called Huesca, 739 which borders on the 
(land of) a Frankish race of people called Gascons. 740 South of Zaragoza is a city 
called Tortosa. 741 It is the farthest of the frontier-towns of eastern al-Andalus, 
and borders on the (land of) the Franks. It lies on the river that flows down from 
Zaragoza. Traveling west from Tortosa, one reaches a region called Valencia, 742 
avast and majestic region settled by Berber tribes who give no obedience to the 
Banu Umayya. They have a great river in an area called Alcira. 743 From there, 
one travels to the region of Tudmir, the first region (in this account). Such is the 
peninsula of al-Andalus and its cities. 


We Return to the Account ofTahart on the Main Road of the Maghrib 
From the city of Tahart and the area subject to Ibn Aflah al-Rustami (the trav- 
356 eler reaches) the principality of | a man from the Hawwara called Ibn Masala al- 
Ibadi, who, nevertheless, is opposed to Ibn Aflah and makes war on him. 744 The 
city in which he resides is called al-Jabal. From there, it is a half-day’s journey to 
a city called Yalal, near the Salt Sea. It has farms, villages, cultivated lands, fields, 
and trees. From the principality of Ibn Masala al-Hawwari (one comes) again 
to a principality belonging to the Banu Muhammad b. Sulayman b. Abdallah b. 
al-Hasan b. al-Hasan, 745 other than the principality that we mentioned above, 
which was the city of Madkara. (These Banu Muhammad b. Sulayman) reside 
in the chief city, which is called Thamtilas. The populace of this principality 
consists of tribesmen from clans of all the Berber tribes, most of them being 
tribesmen called the Banu Matmata. 746 They are numerous clans, having in 
their principality a great city called Ayzraj, in which some of them reside. The 


739 Arabic, Washqa; see the article by B. Catlos in si 2 , s.v. Washka. 

740 Arabic, al-Jasqas. 

741 Arabic, Turtusha. More accurately, southeast of Zaragoza; see the article by Maria J. Vigue- 
ra in El 2 , s.v. Turtusha. 

742 Arabic, Balansiya; see the article by E. Levi-Provengal in ei 2 , s.v. Balansiya. 

743 Arabic, al-Shuqr. The region lies south of the city of Valencia. The modem Catalan name 
of the river, Xuquer, continues the Arabic. See the article by A. Huici-Miranda in ei 2 , s.v. 
Djazirat Shukr. 

744 ‘Nevertheless,’ because as an Ibadi, he might be expected to support a fellow member of 
the same sect. 

745 Cf. ed. Leiden, 352, where they are called “the descendants ( wuld ) of Muhammad b. 
Sulayman...” Wuld and Banu are synonymous. 

746 On this large Berber tribe, see the article by T. Lewicki in ei 2 , s.v. Matmata. 
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people of this city are Matmata. Another city, controlled by a man of theirs 
named ‘Ubaydallah, is called al-Hasana (The Beautiful), if one translates the 
name from Berber into Arabic. Then (one continues) to the greatest and most 
renowned city in the Maghrib, which is called Tlemcen. 747 It is surrounded by 
walls of stone, which in turn have other stone walls behind them. Tlemcen has 
a large population and lofty palaces and dwellings. It is the residence of a man 
named Muhammad b. al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Sulayman. In the environs 
of the city are Berber tribesmen called Miknasa and [S ...]. 748 From there (one 
continues) to the city named Madinat al-Alawiyyin (City of the ‘Alids), which 
was under the control of ‘Alids descended from Muhammad b. Sulayman. Then 
they abandoned it, and one of the sons of the kings of the Zanata, called ‘All 
b. Hamid b. Marhum al-Zanatl, settled in it. From there one continues to a city 
called Numalata, where Muhammad b. ‘All b. Muhammad b. Sulayman resides. 

The farthest part of the principality of the Banu Muhammad b. Sulayman b. 
‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan is the city of Falusan, which is a large city 
whose people | belong to Berber clans from the Matmata, Taija, Jazzula, San- 357 
haja, Injifa and [...]. 749 

After the principality of the Banu Muhammad b. Sulayman comes the prin¬ 
cipality of a man named Salih b. Sa'Id, who claims to be from (the Yemeni tribe 
of) Himyar, but the local people say that he is a native from the (Berber tribe of) 
Nafza. The name of his chief city, in which he resides, is Nakur, which is on the 
Salt Sea. 750 From this city, one of the descendants of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan, along with his companions from the house of Marwan, crossed over 
into the peninsula of al-Andalus as they fled from the Banu l-‘Abbas. 751 The 
principality of Salih b. Sa'Id al-Himyari extends for a ten days’ journey amid 
cultivated lands, fortresses, villages, dwellings, fields, livestock, and fertile land. 

The farthest part of his principality is a city called [M ...], 752 atop a mountain, 
which has rivers, valleys, and cultivated lands beneath it. 

From there one continues to the principality of the Banu Idris b. Idris b. 
Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘All b. Abl Talib—may God’s peace be upon 


747 Arabic, Tilimsan; see the article by A. Bel and M. Yalaoui in El 2 , s.v. Tilimsan. 

748 The unpointed letters of the tribal name are too ambiguous to read. 

749 The unpointed letters of the tribal name are too ambiguous to read. 

750 On the city and its rulers, see the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Nakur (Nukur). 

751 Al-Ya‘qubl is referring to ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu'awiya b. Hisham, who escaped the over¬ 
throw of the Marwanid branch of the Umayyad dynasty during the ‘Abbasid Revolution 
and fled into al-Andalus where he established his own kingdom, ruling from 138/756 to 
172/788; see the article by Luis Molina in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu'awiya. 

752 The unpointed letters are too ambiguous to read. 
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him. 753 The border of their principality is a place called Ghumayra, which is the 
residence of a man named ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Umar b. Idris. Then one continues 
to a place called Malhas (the Refuge), because of a caravanserai there where 
the pilgrims coming from al-Sus al-Aqsa and Tangier gather. It is controlled 
by ‘All b. ‘Umar b. Idris. Then one continues to Qal'at Sadina, a large place in 
which Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Idris resides. From Qal'at Sadina to the great 
river called [L ...] 754 there are fortresses, cultivated lands, and a large region 
controlled by a descendant of Dawud b. Idris b. Idris. (One continues) to a river 
called the Sabu, controlled by Hamza b. Dawud b. Idris b. Idris. Then one enters 
358 the chief city, called Ifriqiya City, on the great river called | Fez 755 Yahya b. Yahya 
b. Idris b. Idris resides there. It is a majestic city, with many cultivated lands and 
dwellings. On the west bank of the Fez River, a river said to be larger than all 
other rivers of the world, there are 3,000 mills that grind. 756 The city known 
as City of the People of al-Andalus, 757 is where Dawud b. Idris resides. Yahya b. 
Yahya and Dawud b. Idris are each opposed to the other, resisting and making 
war upon one another. At the extreme limits of (the river) of Fez is a city called 
[...], 758 which has been settled by the Barqasana, a group of indigenous Berbers. 
Along the Fez River there are majestic cultivated lands, villages, estates, and 
farms on both banks. Its waters come from springs to the south, although they 
say that the river neither increases nor decreases. It flows into the river called 
the Sabu, which we have already mentioned, and the Sabu empties into the Salt 
Sea. The principality of the Banu Idris is vast and large. 


753 That is, the Idrisid dynasty of Morocco, ruled from 172/789 to 314/926. The Idrisids were 
descendants of ‘All through the Hasanid line. See the article by D. Eustache in ei 2 , s.v. 
Idrisids (Adarisa). 

754 The unpointed letters are too ambiguous to read. 

755 Arabic, Fas; see the article by R. Le Toumeau and H. Terrasse in ei 2 , s.v. Fas. 

756 The text of this section is only partially legible. The original copyist omitted a large chunk 
of text and, upon noticing his omission, wrote the text in the margin. Unfortunately, the 
margin has been torn. De Goeje in his note to this passage suggested reading lil-madlna 
for al-madina. This would give the meaning, “3,000 mills that grind for the city known as 
the City of the People of al-Andalus, which is where ...” A city so populous as to require 
3,000 mills to grind the flour for its bread is unlikely. Also, this would place the City of 
the People of al-Andalus on the west side of the Fez River: it is really on the east side. The 
translation therefore holds to the text as published, defective as it may be. 

757 Arabic MadlnatAhl al-Andalus. This is no doubt a reference to the quarter of Fez known 
as Adwat al-Andalus. 

758 The tear in the ms has obliterated the name. 
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Abu Ma'bad Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Maymun b. Abd al-Wahhab 
b. Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam al-Taharti 759 told me: Tahart is a large, populous 
city located amid mountains and valleys without any empty areas. Between it 
and the Salt Sea is a journey of three stages on level terrain. Some of the terrain 
is occupied by marshy salt flats (sibakh) and by a watercourse called Wadi 
Shalif, 760 along which there are villages and cultivated lands that it inundates 
just as the Nile of Egypt inundates. Along it people grow safflower, flax, sesame, 
and other seed-plants. The river continues to a mountain called Anqabaq; then 
it goes on to the region of Nafza, and then it reaches the Salt Sea. 

The people of the city of Tahart obtain their water from rivers and springs, 
some of which come from the plain, while others come from a mountain to the 
south called Jazzul. The crops of that region never suffer at all, unless afflicted 
by wind or cold. It is a mountainous region that stretches to Sus. The people of 
Sus call it Daran; in Tahart, they call it the Jazzul; | and in the Zab, they call it 359 
Aures. 761 

Whoever leaves Tahart by the southwest road arrives at a city called Awzka, 
three stages away. It is controlled by a lineage of the Zanata called the Banu 
Masra. Their chief was Abd al-Rahman b. Udamut b. Sinan. After him, power 
passed to his descendants, and a son of his called Zayd moved to a place called 
[Th ...], 762 and his descendants are (still) there. From the city of Awzka one 
travels west by road to territory belonging to the Zanata. Then one continues 
to the city of Sijilmasa after traveling for seven stages or so, depending on how 
fast or slowly one travels. The route is through sparsely populated villages and 
partly through desert. 

Sijilmasa 

Sijilmasa is a city on a river called the ZIz. 763 It has neither springs nor wells. 
Between it and the sea is a journey of many stages. The population of Sijilmasa 
is mixed; the Berbers, most of them Sanhaja, are in control there. Their crops are 
millet and sorghum. They farm with the rains because of the scarcity of water 
among them: if they get no rain, they raise no crops. To the city of Sijilmasa 
belong villages known as those of the Banu Dar'a, among which is a city of 
no great size called Tamdalt, belonging to Yahya b. Idris al-‘Alawi, which is 


759 Al-Ya c qubl’s informant was a minor Rustamid prince, as indicated by his genealogy. 

760 Conventionally, Oued Chelif, Algeria’s largest river. 

761 Arabic, Auras. 

762 The unpointed letters are too ambiguous to read. 

763 On this city, now mostly in ruins, located on the fringes of the desert in southeastern 
Morocco about 300 km southeast of Fez, see the article by M. Terrasse in ei 2 , s.v. Sidjilmasa. 
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overlooked by a fortress. ‘Abdallah b. Idris came from Tamdalt. Around it there 
are mines of gold and silver, which can be found (on the surface) like plants: it 
is said that the winds blow it about. A group of Berbers called the Banu Tarja 
are in control of the people there. 

Al-Siis al-Aqsa 

From the city called Tamdalt one proceeds to a city called al-Sus, which is al- 
Sus al-Aqsa (Farthest Sus). 764 It was settled by the Banu ‘Abdallah b. Idris b. 
Idris. It has a mixed Berber population, with the Madasa in control. From Sus 
one proceeds to | a region called Aghmat, a fertile region with pasturage and 
fields amid plains and mountains. Its people are Sanhaja Berbers. From Aghmat 
one continues to Massa, a village on the sea to which commercial goods are 
brought. It contains a mosque known as the Mosque of Bahlul and a ribat on 
the seacoast. The sea near the Mosque of Bahlul is (an anchorage) for stitched 
boats (like those) built at Ubulla that one uses to sail to China. 765 

Whoever travels south by road from Sijilmasa toward the land of the 
Blacks, 766 (inhabited by) various black tribes, travels through wasteland and 
desert for a distance of fifty days’journey. One then encounters a group of San¬ 
haja called the Anbiya in the desert; they have no fixed dwelling. They all wrap 
their faces with the tails of their turbans, and this is their custom. They do not 
wear tunics, but only wrap their bodies in their robes. They live off camels, 
having neither crops nor food derived from grain. 767 Then (one continues) to 
a region called Ghast, a cultivated valley with dwellings in it, where a king of 
theirs resides. He has neither religion nor religious law and raids the regions of 
the Blacks, who have many principalities. 


764 On this district of southern Morocco, see the article by E. Levi-Provengal and Cl. Lefebure 
in ei 2 , s.v. al-Sus al-Aksa. 

765 For long commercial voyages on rough seas, sailors often employed boats with relatively 
flexible hulls composed of planks woven together with rope rather than attached with 
nails or pegs. See Hourani, Arab Seafaring, 91-97. 

766 Arabic ard al-sudan: for Arabic geographers the term covers all of sub-Saharan Africa, not 
merely the modem Sudan. 

767 Arabic ta'am, usually means food in general, but the dictionaries note that it is often used 
for wheat and barley (in the Hijaz) or for millet (in Yemen), and that seems to be the 
meaning here. See Lane, Lexicon, 50854, s.v. 
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Colophon 768 

Thus is completed The Book of Regions . 769 Praise be to God, Lord of the Worlds. 
May God bless Muhammad the Prophet and his Pure Household. ‘All b. Abi 
Muhammad b. ‘All al-Kindi al-Anmati wrote it out, may God pardon him and 
whatever he has said. Amen! Praise be to God, who is sufficient in His benedic¬ 
tion, and blessings on Muhammad and his Household. Work on this copy was 
finished the morning of Saturday, 21 Shawwal of the year 607. 770 The work was 
composed by Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub b. Wadih al-Katib. 


768 The colophon of the Munich ms is given in a note in the Leiden edition. 

769 Arabic Kitab al-Buldan. 

770 April 6,1211. 
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a Fragments from the Lost Part of the Geography 771 361 

1. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub, the author of Kitab al-Masdlikwa-l-mamalik (The Book 
of Routes and Principalities), said: There are 7,000 mosques in Basra. 772 

2. Ibn Abi Ya'qub mentions that the waters (of the river of Ahwaz) come from 
two watercourses. One rises from Isfahan and flows past the Shadhurwan of 
Tustar, 773 ‘Askar Mukram, and Jundlshapur. It has a bridge across it that is 
563 paces long and is called al-Masruqan. The other watercourse rises from 
Hamadhan and flows on to al-Sus; it is called al-Hinduwan. Then the two 
watercourses flow toward Manadhir al-Kubra, where one flows into the other, 
forming one river called the Dujayl al-Ahwaz. From there it flows to al-Ahwaz 
and continues until it empties into the Persian Gulf near Hisn MahdI. In the 
summer it dries up and the riverbed becomes a road that the caravans use. [The 
people of this region have a special dialect that sounds like gibberish, but the 
Persian language is the most common among them.] 774 

3. Shiraz | is the chief city of Fars. It is a great and majestic city in which the 362 
governors reside. It is so spacious that there is not a single dwelling in it whose 
master does not have in it a garden with all kinds of fruits, herbs, vegetables, 

and everything else that grows in gardens. Its inhabitants obtain their drinking 
water from springs that flow into rivers that come from mountains on which 
snow falls. 775 

4. Al-Ya‘qubl said: [Naslbln] is a great city with many rivers, gardens, and 
orchards. It has a large river called al-Hirmas, which has an ancient Roman 


771 See notes 501 and 502 above. 

772 Source: al-ldrisl, Nuzhat al-mushtaq ftikhtiraq al-ajaq (Leiden, 1970-1984), 383. 

773 The Shadhurwan of Tustar (from Persian shadurwan, curtain or tapestry; halo) was an 
architectural marvel commented upon by many visitors to Tustar. From the description 
in Yaqut, s.v. Tustar, it appears to be a steep, massive aquaduct or, at least, the above¬ 
ground portion of a larger qanat that brought water from the river inside the city walls. 
This appears to be corroborated by modem archaeological work done in the city (see 
The History of al-Tabari, xm, trans. G. H. A. Juynboll, 227-228). Pace De Goeje, in his 
Glossarium to volumes 7 and 8 of the Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, xxvii, this 
has nothing to do with the Shadhurwan in Mecca, which is the low, semi-circular wall 
that abuts the north face of the Ka'ba also known as al-Hatim. 

774 Source: Al-Watwat, Manahij al-fikarwa-mabahij al-'ibar, 1:346-347. The phrase in brackets 
may not belong to al-Ya c qubi’s original text. 

775 Source: Al-Sharishi, Sharh Maqamat al-Harlrl, 3:43. 
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stone bridge over it. Its people are Arabs from the Banu Taghlib of Rabl'a. 
Ghanm b. ‘Iyad al-Ghanml conquered it in the reign of ‘Umar—may God be 
pleased with him—in the year 18. 776 

5. Ibn Wadih said: The Second Qinnasrin is Hiyar Ban! 1 -Qa‘qa‘. 777 

6. Ibn Wadih included Martahwan and the district ( kura ) of Misrin in the 
district (kura) of Aleppo 778 

7. Ibn Abl Ya'qub said: Al-Mansur 779 built the city of al-MassIsa during his 
reign—before that it had been a garrison—and al-MaTnun 780 built Kafarbayya. 
The river Jayhan flows between them. Over the river is a large ancient stone 
bridge with three arches on an area of high ground. 781 

8. Ibn Abi Ya'qub said: In addition to these three cities (Antioch, al-MassIsa, and 
Tarsus) the Syrian Thughur 782 also includes the city of Ayn Zarba, which is in 
the environs of al-MassIsa. 783 

9. Ibn Abi Ya'qub said: The city of Malatya is ancient, one of the constructions 
of Alexander. In the lands of the Romans it is famous and borders Syria. 784 

10. Al-Ya‘qubl said: Malatya is the chief city. It was ancient, but the Romans 
destroyed it. Al-Mansur rebuilt it in the year 139, 785 enclosed it with a single 
wall, and moved a number of Arab tribes to it. He also said: It is on level ground 


776 Source: Ibid., 2:61. Ghanm b. ‘Iyad al-Ghanml is a copyist’s error for ‘Iyad b. Ghanm al-Fihri, 
the Muslim conqueror of northern Iraq. 

777 Source: Ibn al-Shihna, Ta’rlkh Halab, 164. Cf. Fragments 05, cio. 

778 Source: Ibid., 166. Cf. Fragment C12. 

779 Abbasid caliph, r. 136-158/754-775; his rebuilding of al-MassIsa has been noted above, ed. 
Leiden, 238. 

780 ‘Abbasid caliph, r. 198-218/813-833. 

781 Source: Ibn al-Shihna, Ta’rlkh Halab, 177-178. Cf. Fragments C18 & C19. Cf. Abu 1-Fida’, 
Taqwlm al-buldan (Paris, 1840), 251. 

782 That is, the frontier with Byzantium; see the article by C. E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. al-Thughur. 

783 Source: Ibn al-Shihna, Ta’rlkh Halab, 182. Cf. Fragment C22. 

784 Source: Ibid., 193. Cf. Fragment C26. 

785 139a. h. = June 5, 756 - May 24, 757. On the destruction of the town by Constantine vi 
in 133/750 and its subsequent rebuilding in the reign of al-Mansur, mentioned above, ed. 
Leiden, 238, see the article by E. Honigmann in El 2 , s.v. Malatya. 
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surrounded by the mountains of the Romans. Its water comes from springs and 
watercourses coming from the Euphrates. 786 

11. Ibn Abl Ya'qub said: Ra'ban and Duluk are two districts close to each other. 363 
Duluk is a famous ancient city and used to be populous. It has a high citadel 

of stone built by the Romans. It used to have an aqueduct set on arches upon 
which the water ascended to the citadel. In its environs there are pleasant 
houses carved into the stone. In its environs there are many sources of water 
and orchards with abundant fruit. It is said that the stopping-place of David— 
upon him be peace—was located here. From there he outfitted the army to 
attack Qurus, and Uriya b. Hannan was killed there. 787 [The city and the citadel 
were destroyed and it survives today as a village inhabited by peasants.] 788 

12. Ibn Shaddad said: Ibn Abl Ya'qub mentioned [Kaysum] in his Kitab al- 
Buldan (Book of Regions) as one of the (cities of the frontier district of) al- 
‘Awasim. 789 

13. Ibn Abl Ya'qub said: Manbij is an ancient city that was conquered by treaty 
granted by ‘Amr b. al-‘As under the authority of Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah. It is 
on the main part of the Euphrates. 790 

14. Ahmad al-Katib said: Adhana was built by al-Rashid. 791 He is also the one 
who built Tarsus. 792 

15. Ahmad al-Katib said: Alexandretta 793 is a city on the coast of the Roman 
Sea near Antioch. Ahmad b. Abl Du’ad al-Iyadl rebuilt it in the caliphate of al- 
Wathiq. 794 


786 Source: Al-SharishI 3:62. Cf. Fragment C26. 

787 Ra'ban, Duluk, and Qurus are towns in the border area called al-‘Awasim. Uriya is Uriah 
the Hittite, the husband of Bathsheba, mentioned in 2 Samuel u. 

788 Source: Ibn al-Shihna, 219. Cf. Fragment C28. The sentence in brackets is from Ibn Shaddad 
(d. 684/1285), Ibn al-Shihna’s ultimate source, not al-Ya'qubi. 

789 Source: Ibid., 221. Cf. Fragment C30. 

790 Source: Ibid., 222. Cf. Fragment c8. 

791 More precisely, al-Rashid (r. 170-193/786-809) rebuilt these cities. 

792 Source: Abu 1-Fida’, 249. Cf. Fragment C21. 

793 Arabic: Bab Iskandaruna. 

794 Source: Abu 1-Fida’, 255. Cf. Fragment C25. Ahmad b. Abl Du’ad al-Iyadl was chief judge 
under the ‘Abbasids starting with al-Mu‘tasim (r. 218-227/833-842) until the year 232/847, 
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16. Tiflis is a city in Armenia 30 farsakhs from Qaliqala. 795 At Qaliqala a number 
of large rivers have their source. The first of them is the Euphrates, which has 
been mentioned already. It 796 begins two farsakhs from Qaliqala, then branches 
off to the west to Dabil, [continues] to Warthan, and then empties into the 
Khazar Sea. The second is the Kurr, 797 which flows from the city of Qaliqala 
364 then branches off to the city of Tiflis and flows east | to the city of Bardha'a 798 
and its hinterland. Then it approaches the Khazar Sea and joins with the Aras 
(al-Rass), so that they flow as one river. It is said that beyond the Aras there 
are 300 ruined cities. These are the cities to which Almighty God refered, along 
with the people of al-Rass. 799 He sent to them Hanzala b. Safwan, but they put 
him to death and so they were destroyed. Other accounts have been given about 
the people of al-Rass. Armenia is divided into three parts. The first part includes 
the cities of Dabil, Qaliqala, Khilat, Shimshat, and al-Sawad. The second part 
includes the cities of Bardha'a, al-Baylaqan, Qabala, and Bab al-Abwab. 800 The 
third part includes the city of Jurzan, the city of Tiflis, and the city known 
as Masjid Dhi 1 -Qarnayn (The Mosque of Alexander the Great). Armenia was 
conquered in the caliphate of ‘Uthman by Salman b. Rabi'a al-Bahili in the year 


in the reign of al-Mutawakkil. He died in 240/854. Al-Wathiq reigned from 227-232/842- 
847. 

795 On Tiflis (Arabic, Tiflis), see the article V. Minorsky and C. E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. Tiflis; on 
Qaliqala or Qali (modern Erzurum); see the article by Halil Inalcik in ei 2 , s.v. Erzurum. 

796 As De Goeje noted, the sentence cannot refer to the Euphrates, which does not flow into 
the Khazar/Caspian Sea. Since Warthan was located on the Aras/al-Rass, which leads to 
the Kurr river before emptying into the Caspian Sea, it is probably that river, or a portion 
of it, that al-Ya c qubI is discussing here. 

797 Modem Kura. 

798 Throughout, De Goeje reads this as Barda'a. 

799 Arabic Ashab al-Rass (Qur’an, 25:38). Commentators explanded the enigmatic reference 
by supplying a pre-Islamic prophet, Hanzala b. Safwan, who warned his people (the Ashab 
al-Rass) not to worship an idol, but was killed, after which God destroyed their city. See 
the article by A. J. Wensinck in ei 2 , s.v. Ashab al-Rass. 

800 Bab al-Abwab (the Gate of Gates), or simply al-Bab, was located near modern Derbend on 
the western shore of the Caspian Sea. ft was a massive fortification believed to have been 
built by Alexander the Great, but was in fact a Sasanian foundation designed to keep their 
Khazar enemies penned in to the north. See the article by D. M. Dunlop in ei 2 , s.v. Bab 
al-Abwab. 

801 Source: Al-Sharishi, 3:6. De Goeje adds: “Al-Ya c qubi is not mentioned, but the account is at 
least partly taken from his book.” 24A.H. = November 7,644 - October 27,645. 
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17. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub said: Armenia is in three parts. The first part includes 
Qaliqala, Khilat, Shimshat, and everything in between. The second part in¬ 
cludes Jurzan, Tiflis, the city of Bab al-Lan, and everything in between. The third 
part includes Bardha'a, which is the chief-city of Arran, al-Baylaqan, and Bab 
al-Abwab. 802 


18. Ahmad b. Wadih al-Isbahani mentioned that he resided for a long time in 
the land of Armenia, 803 | worked as a secretary for a number of its kings and 290 
governors, and had never seen a land more abounding in amenities or | richer in 291 
wildlife. He mentioned that the number of its principalities is 113, among them 
the principality of the Master of al-Sarir 804 between al-Lan and Bab al-Abwab. 
Leading to it there are only two roads: a road leading to the land of the Khazars, 
and a road leading to the lands of Armenia, comprising 18,000 villages. Arran 
is the first principality of Armenia, comprising 4,000 villages, most of them 
villages of the Master of al-Sarir. 

He mentioned that Bab al-Abwab is a wall that Anushirwan 805 built and that 
one end of it lies in the sea. Its base extends from the sea to a point at which 
crossing is impossible. It extends seven farsakhs to an area of rough and rocky 
terrain where passage through is impossible. It is built of square carved blocks, 
each one no less than 50 feet [in length], and these blocks still remain. 806 
The blocks were interlocked with the other blocks using pegs. In these seven 
farsakhs (of wall) were built seven roads, each road with a compound on it in 
which was garrisoned a group of Persian soldiers called the Siyaslkln. 

He mentioned that a levy of men was imposed upon the people of Armenia 
to guard the wall and its gates. Each of the seven roads has a gate. The width 
of the wall at the top is such that twenty horsemen can pass along it without 
crowding one another. At the city of al-Bab, at the Gate of Jihad, atop the wall 
there are two stone columns. Atop each column is the image of a lion made of 


802 Source: Abu 1-Fida’, 387. 

803 De Goeje stops here and does not provide the complete text of this lengthy fragment, 
found in Ibn al-Faqih, 290-292. What follows has been supplied from Ibn al-Faqih (as did 
Wiet, 232-233); page references in this excerpt (in italics in the margin) refer to the Leiden 
edition of Ibn al-Faqih. 

804 A local ruler renowned for the golden throne ( sarir ) that the Sasanian Shah Khusraw 1 
Anushirwan (r. 531-579C.E.) bestowed on his ancestor. See al-Ya c qubI, Ta’rikh, 2:382. 

805 Khusraw 1 Anushirwan (r. 531-579C.E.). 

806 The measurement used by al-Ya c qubi (Ar. rijl) here is not very common or exact. As in 
English, the measurement also literally means “foot,” as in the appendage, so we can take 
take it to mean something less than 12 inches. 
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white stone. At the foot of the two columns are two stones with images of lions 
on them. Near the gate is a stone image of a man with, between his legs, an 
image of a fox with a cluster of grapes in his mouth. Next to the city is a cistern 

2Q2 known as the Cistern of Ma'ruf. Ithas stairs, | by which one can descend into the 
cistern when water is scarce. On both sides of the stairway are lions of stone; on 
one of them is a stone image of a man. At the Gate of Governance is an image 
of two lions, also of stone, standing outside the wall. The people of al-Bab say 
that they are the talismans of the city wall. 807 

B Fragments from Other Works 808 

364 1. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Khalll b. Sa'Id al-Tamlmi al-Maqdisi said in his 
book entitled Perfume for the Bride and Basilfor the Souls: 809 Musk is of many 
kinds and varieties. The finest and most expensive is from Tibet. It is obtained 
from a place called Dhu Samt, two months’ journey from Tibet, transported 
from there to Tibet, and then carried to Khurasan ... He also said: Ahmad b. 

365 Abl Ya'qub, a client of the Banu l-‘Abbas, said: A group of men knowledgeable | 
about sources of musk mentioned to me that its sources in the land of Tibet and 
elsewhere are well-known. The importers build there constructions resembling 
a lighthouse 810 a cubit in height. The animal, in whose navel the musk forms, 
comes and rubs its navel against this “lighthouse” until the navel falls off right 
there. The importers then come at a time of year known to them and gather 
(the musk) as they like. When they bring it into Tibet, they must pay a tithe 
from it... He also said: The finest musk comes from gazelles that feed on a grass 
called al-kadahmas, which grows in Tibet and Kashmir, or one of the two. Ibn 
Abl Ya'qub mentioned that the name of this grass is al-kandahasah. 8U 


807 It was common in the medieval Near East to attribute talismanic properties (against 
sickness, snake-bite, infertility, etc.) to certain distinctively carved stones or ancient spolia 
purposely or accidentally imbedded in the fabric of city walls. Such stones were said to 
protect the inhabitants from all such maladies or pests. 

808 The translation here returns to the Leiden edition of the Buldan. 

809 The reading of the title as Tib al-’arus wa-rayhan al-nujus, for De Goeje’s Jayb al-’arus ..., 
is confirmed in al-Qalqashandl, Subh al-a’shafi sina’at al-insha.’, 2:126. 

810 Arabic manar. The word (literally, a place for light) could denote a lighthouse, a minaret, 
or an obelisk, among other things, as documented by Dozy, Supplement, 2:744. 

811 Fragments B1-B12 are from al-Nuwayri, Nihayat at-arab fifiunun al-adab, 12:1-8, the most 
detailed Arabic account of musk See the article by A. Dietrich in ei 2 , s.v. Misk 
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2. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub said: The finest musk is the Tibetan; after it, Sogdian 
musk; after Sogdian, Chinese musk. The finest Chinese musk is that which 
comes from Canton. 812 This is the great city that is the port of China where the 
ships of Muslim merchants anchor. The musk is then transported by sea to al- 
Zuqaq. 813 By the time it approaches the region of al-Ubulla, its scent is so strong 
that the merchants cannot hide it from the tithe agents. Once it is removed 
from the ships, its scent becomes good and the scent of the sea dissipates from 
it. 

Next comes Indian musk, which is what is imported from Tibet to India, then 
carried to al-Daybul and shipped across the sea. It is inferior to the first sort. 

After Indian musk comes the musk of Qinbar. This is a good musk, although 
it is inferior to the Tibetan in value, essence ( al-jocwhar ), color, and scent. It is 
obtained from a land called Qinbar, between China and Tibet. Sometimes they 
cheat and pass it off as Tibetan. 

He said: Following this in quality is the musk of the Tughuz-Ughuz. It is a 
heavy musk, tending toward black. It is obtained from the land of the Tughuz- 
Ughuz Turks. The merchants import it and try to cheat with it, but it has neither 
essence nor color. It is slow to grind and is not devoid of roughness. 

Following this in quality is the musk of Qisar. It is obtained it from a little 
region called Qisar, between India and China. He said: It can approach the 
Chinese musk, but is inferior to it in value, essence, and scent. 

He said: Then there is the musk of Khirjiz. 814 It is a musk that looks like the 
Tibetan and otherwise resembles it. It is yellow | with a faint scent. 

After it comes the musk of ‘Ismar, the weakest of all the varieties of musk and 
the lowest in value: the gland in which one ounce ripens produces a dirham’s 
worth of musk. 815 

Then comes Jabali musk, which is obtained from a region of the land of Sind 
in the area of al-Multan. It comes from large glands, is of fine color, but is weak 
in scent. 


812 Arabic Khanqu (modem Chinese Guangzhou). 

813 That is “the Strait”—presumably the Strait of Malacca, the only passage west from Canton 
in China to the Persian Gulf town of al-Ubulla. 

814 The reading of this name is based on the 1964 edition of al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab. De 
Goeje, in his edition of the Buldan, printed it as “al-Harjlrl (sic).” 

815 The dirham is a silver coin of varying weight and value, and of less value than the gold 
dinar. Since even only a very little of the best musk could be worth many dinars, al-Ya'qubi 
is here showing just how poor in quality this variety of musk is. 
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He said: [The musk called] Sogdian is what is purchased by the merchants 
of Khurasan from Tibet. They transport it loaded on animals to Khurasan, then 
it is transported from Khurasan to all points. 816 

3. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Tamimi said: My father related to me from his father 
that Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub said: Ambergris is of many kinds and varieties. Its 
sources are widely scattered and it varies in quality depending on its source and 
essence. The most excellent kind, the most profitable, best in quality, finest in 
color, purest in essence, and dearest in value is the ambergris of al-Shihr. It is 
what the Indian Ocean casts up on the shores of al-Shihr in the land of Yemen. 
They claim that it is cast up from the sea in lumps the size of a camel or a large 
boulder. 

Al-Tamimi... said: My father also related to me from his father from Ahmad 
b. Abi Ya'qub, who said: The wind and the force of the waves break it up and 
cast it onto the shore. It is boiling, so that nothing can approach it due to the 
intensity of its heat and boiling. After it sits for a few days and the breeze blows 
over it, it congeals, and the people from the coastal areas neighboring its source 
collect it. 

He said: Sometimes the great fish called al-bal (that is, the whale) comes and 
swallows some of the floating ambergris as it boils. Before it can settle in its 
stomach, the great fish dies and floats to the surface, and the sea casts it up on 
the shore. They cut open its stomach and the ambergris inside it is removed: 
this is “fish-amber” (al-'anbar al-samakl), also called “swallowed amber” ( at- 
mablii'). 

He said: Sometimes the sea casts up apiece of ambergris and a black bird like 
a tern 817 sees it and makes for it, hovering with its wings. When it approaches 
and descends on it, it becomes stuck in it with its claws and beak and it dies 
and decomposes, but its beak and claws remain in the ambergris. This is “beak- 
amber” ( al-'anbar al-manaqlri). 


! 16 De Goeje adds: “It is not certain that all of this account comes from Ya'qubT.” 

S17 Arabic khuttaf The dictionaries (Lane and Dozy) give ‘swallow’ as the translation, but the 
context implies a seabird. For khuttaf as “tern,” see al-Nijuml, Al-Tuyur al-Misriyya, 168, 
which gives khuttaf as the Arabic for the genus Sterna. The color black suggests some sort 
of petrel, but the true explanation probably has nothing to do with bird beaks, but with 
the fact that “ambergris frequently contains the hard mandibles (beaks) of a cuttle-fish 
which serves as food to the spermwhale” (J. Ruska and M. Plessner in ei 2 , s.v. Anbar). 
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4. He said: After the ambergris of al-Shihr (in quality) comes the ambergris 

of Zanj, which is brought | from the land of the Zanj to Aden. 818 It is white 367 
ambergris. 

After it comes the ambergris of al-Salahit, which is varies in quality. The best 
kind of SalahitI ambergris is grayish-blue and very greasy. This is the kind used 
in perfumes called ghaliya. 819 

After SalahitI ambergris comes the ambergris of Qaqula, which is bright 
gray, of excellent aroma, fine-looking, light, and slightly dry. It is inferior to 
the SalahitI and is adequate neither for ghaliya perfumes nor for purification, 
except out of necessity. However, it is adequate for powders and plasters. This 
ambergris comes from the sea of Qaqula to Aden. 820 

After Qaqull ambergris comes Indian ambergris, which comes from the 
inner coasts of India and is transported to Basra and other places. 

After it comes the Zanj! ambergris, which comes from the coasts of the Zanj 
and resembles Indian ambergris and is similar to it. 

This is what al-Tamlml mentions in Perfume for the Bride. He ranks Zanj! 
ambergris after Shihrl ambergris, and even puts Zanj! ambergris after Indian 
ambergris. (Al-Tamlml) said: From India comes a kind of ambergris called al- 
kark bdlus, named after a group of Indians known as al-Kark Balus who import 
it and take it to a place near Oman, where sea-merchants buy it from them. 
(Al-Tamlml) said: As for Maghrib! ambergris, it is inferior to all these kinds. It 
comes from the sea of al-Andalus, and merchants carry it to Egypt. It is similar 
in color to Shihrl ambergris, and so they sometimes cheat with it ... 

Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub said: A group of people knowledgeable about amber¬ 
gris told me that it occurs in hills of various colors that grow on the bottom of 
the sea. The winds and the force of the sea during heavy winter rains cause it 
to rise up. For that reason, it is scarcely possible to get any during the summer. 

5. Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub said: When the aloe wood of Khmer is ripe, it contains 
much water. 821 

Ibn Abi Ya'qub said: After the aloe wood of Qaqula (in quality) comes the 
aloe wood of Champa. 822 It is imported from a land called Champa in the 


818 That is, from East Africa. 

819 A fancy style of perfume, usually a heady mixture of musk and ambergris. 

820 Qaqula is an unidentified port on the Malay Peninsula. 

821 Following the translation suggested by Wiet, 238, n. 3. On the many varieties of aromatic 
aloe wood (Arabic ’uci) used in medicine, perfume, and incense, see the article by C. 
E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. c Ud. 

822 Arabic Sanf, the southeast Asian region of Champa, now in central and southern Vietnam. 
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vicinity of China. Between it and China stands an impassable mountain. It is 
the very best variety of aloe wood, and it provides the longest-lasting (scent) 
for clothing. There are some who prefer it over the Qaqull aloe wood, and who 
consider it to be nicer, with a longer-lasting and more durable aroma. There are 
also some who place it higher than the aloe wood of Khmer. 823 

Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub said: There is also a type of aloe wood called al-qashur, 
which is soft and blue. It has a sweeter aroma than the qata'l (variety of aloe 
wood), 824 but is less valuable. (The finest kind of Chinese [aloe wood] is a 
kind of it called al-qataT). He said: There are also other types of Chinese (aloe 
wood) inferior to these types, including ai-mantdwl or al-manta% which comes 
in large pieces, smooth, black, and without knots in it. Its scent is not highly 
regarded, but it is suitable for medicines, powders, and digestive remedies ( al- 
jawarshanat). 825 There is a kind known as al-jallcTi and a kind known as al- 
lawaqi or al-luqini : they are comparable in value. 

Al-Tamimi said: Some people rank Chinese aloe wood differently than does 
Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub ... 

6 . As for Indian spikenard ( sunbul ), Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub said: Spikenard comes 
in varieties, the best of which is the variety in which the rhizomes are red and 
“stripped” ( musallal). 826 “Stripped” means that it has had its bark peeled and 
rubbed off so that the rhizomes are exposed. If one holds it in one’s hand for 
a while and then smells it, its scent is like the scent of apples or something 
similar. The next variety is a type with red rhizomes tending toward white or 
variegated. It has a lovely scent, close to that of the first kind. The poorest 
variety is powdered spikenard (from) the main part (of the stem); it does not 
count as good perfume. As for the origin of spikenard, it is an herb that grows in 
India and also in Tibet. It is said that in India it grows in valleys as crops do; then 
it dries up and people come, harvest it, and collect it. The valleys in which this 
spikenard grows are said to have many snakes, so that no one can go to them 


823 De Goeje here notes: “The passages that precede this one, on the varieties called al- 
mandall [from al-Mandal, in India], al-qamurum [from Kamrup, in Bengal], al-saman- 
durl, al-sandafuri and the Chinese, are perhaps also to be attributed in part to Ya'qubT.” 

824 The voweling and meaning of this variety of aloe wood is uncertain. If it refers to a place- 
name, al-Qata‘ or the like, it remains unidentified. 

825 For Persian al-jawarishat. 

826 Al-Ya'qubT uses the word ‘usfiira, “peg” to describe the rhizomes or underground rootstalk 
of the spikenard plant, which were crushed and distilled into a deep amber aromatic oil. 
On this term, see Dozy, Supplement, s.v. ‘-s-f-r. 
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without | tall, thick boots shod with wood or iron on his feet. They say that these 369 
snakes have horns containing a lethal poison called blsh. Some say that bish is 
derived from the horns of the snake, but a group of experts say that it is a plant 
that grows in those valleys. 827 It is of two sorts: a pinkish sort, 828 tending toward 
yellow in color, which is the better sort, and a sort tending toward black. (The 
local growers) know it and guard against it, although sometimes some of them 
do not recognize it and, touching it, die, especially if their hand is sweaty or 
damp. One of the caliphs used to appoint someone over the ships coming from 
the land of India to al-Ubulla and other ports to inspect and test the spikenard 
and remove any bisk. It would be removed using iron tongs: no one could touch 
it without dying on the spot. It would be collected in a container and tossed into 
the sea. 

7. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub said: All cloves are of one species. The best and finest 
are the flowers that are strong, hard, dry, fragrant, spicy-flavored, and sweet¬ 
smelling. From it come flowers and fruits. Its flowers are small, resembling the 
wood of the branches of hellebore, black in appearance. Its fruits are larger, 
resembling a date pit or olive stone. It is said that it is the fruit of a giant tree 
resembling the lote tree. Others say ... 

He said: It is imported from the leeward coast and most distant regions of 
India. At its places of origin there is an odor so fragrant and penetrating that 
they call the clove regions “The Breeze of Paradise” because of the fragrance of 
its odor... 

8. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Tamlml mentioned in his book entitled Perfume 
for the Bride, in the chapter on ghdliya perfume, a great many varieties of it. 

We will relate from it what sorts of ghdliya used to be prepared for caliphs, 
kings, and great men. According to Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub, to prepare one of 
the ghdliya perfumes of the caliphs 100 mithqals of rare Tibetan musk were 
taken and ground... This ghdliya, containing equal quantities of ambergris and 
musk, used to be prepared for Humayd al-Tusi and pleased al-Ma’mun greatly. 

This ghdliya also used to be prepared for Umm Ja'far ,.. 829 They also used to 


827 Al-Ya c qubl’s experts are right: al-bish is the poisonous plant aconite, better known in 
varieties such as wolfsbane and monkshood. 

828 Arabic khalanjl, the color of khalanj, a kind of tree with aromatic wood. The translation 
“pinkish” is based on De Goeje’s glossary in Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, 8xix 
(of a color between red and yellow). 

829 Umm Ja'far is Zubayda, a wife of Harun al-Rashid and a key figure of his court. 
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manufacture this ghaliya for Muhammad b. Sulayman ,.. 830 They also used to 
manufacture for Umm Ja'far a variety called ambergris ghaliya (ghaliyat al- 
‘anbar) ... 831 

9. A description of ramik perfume and of another compound perfumes, about 
which al-Tamimi related from Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub that he had prepared some 
and that it was the most excellent of the compound perfumes. Ibn Abl Ya'qub 
said: The recipe for preparing ramik is: Take a nice ripe gallnut... 

10. As for the method (of mixing) ban oil 832 with aromatics to obtain a refined 
ban, there are is the Kufan way, and the Medinan way. As for the Kufan, Ahmad 
b. Abl Ya'qub, the mawla of the ‘Abbasids, said about it: Take oil ... As for 
Medinan ban, the people of Medina cook it with perfumed aromatics ... But 
this oil is not fit for use in ghaliya perfumes because the odors of ambergris 
and musk are overpowered by the fragrance and sharpness of the aromatics. 
Kings do not use it except to anoint their hands in the winter. Women use it in 
their perfumes and veils. 

it. As for apple water and the perfume made from it, al-Tamimi said, from 
Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub, about the manufacture of perfumed apple water: Take 
Syrian apples ... 

12. A description of another royal pill to combat bad breath. Al-Tamimi men¬ 
tions it in his book, and says that he took [the account] from Ahmad b. Abl 
Ya'qub, namely ... 833 


830 This is probably the ‘Abbasid princeling of this name resident in al-Basra, a contemporary 
of al-Rashld’s, and renowned for his wealth. 

831 This fragment is abridged. 

832 This is the oil obtained from the seeds of the ben tree ( Moringa oleifera, also called 
Moringa aptera)-, see the article by L. Kopf in ei 2 , s.v. Ban. 

833 On al-Tamimi, see Ibn Abl Usaybi'a, 'Uyun al-anba’fitabaqatal-atibba’ (Beirut, 1965), 546- 
548. De Goeje adds: “[Al-Tamimi’s] work, Jayb al-’arus wa-rayhan al-nujus, on which see 
among others Yaqut, 4:828, line 9 ff.... does not appear to have survived. In the library of 
Paris is a part (Chapters 11-14) of his work Murshid, which H. D. van Gelder examined 
for me, and in which he found no mention of our author. Al-Tamimi was living until at 
least 370/980 (Ibn Abl Usaybi'a, 548). Ibn Abl Usaybi'a (547) affirms in clear words that 
his grandfather, Sa'id, was al-Ya'qubi’s companion on a journey: ‘His grandfather Sa'id was 
a physician and he accompanied Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub, mawla of the ‘Abbasids.’ ” 
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13. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub said: The Christians of al-HIra are called ai 'Ibad. 
because when bve of them went as a delegation to Kisra, he said to one of them, 
“What is your name?” “‘Abd al-MasIh,” the man replied. He said to the second, 
“What is your name?” “‘Abd Yalll,” he replied. He said to the third, “What is your 
name?” “‘Abd Yasu‘,” he replied. He said to the fourth, “What is your name?” 
“‘Abd Allah,” he replied. He said to the fifth, “What is your name?” “‘Abd ‘Amr,” 
he replied. So Chosroes said, “You are all ‘Abds (7 bad),” and so they are called 
‘Ibad. 834 

14. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub, one of the children of Ja'far b. Wahb, said: During his 
reign, al-Wathiq distributed 5,000,000 dinars in alms, gifts, and pious donations 
in Baghdad, Samarra, Kufa, Basra, Medina, and Mecca. At his behest, after the 
fire that struck the markets of Baghdad, al-Walid b. Ahmad b. Abl Du’ad went 
to Baghdad with 500,000 dinars and distributed them to the merchants who 
had lost their property in the fire. Their conditions improved as a result: they 
rebuilt their markets in plaster and baked brick and made iron doors for their 
stalls. 835 

15. Ahmad the secretary said: Ahmad b. Tulun spent 120,000 dinars on his 
mosque. 836 The builders said to him, “According to what model shall we con¬ 
struct the minaret?” Ahmad, who never used to fool around during his meet¬ 
ings, took a roll of paper and began playing with it, so that part of it came out 
from his hand and part of it remained in his hand. The people present were 
astonished. He said, “Construct the minaret according to this model.” So they 
built it. 837 When the construction of the mosque was finished, Ahmad b. Tulun 
had a dream in which Almighty God seemed to manifest Himself to the enclo- 


834 Source: Al-Bakri, Kitab Mu'jam ma ista’jam, 18. 'Ibad is the plural of 'abd (slave of, servant 
of), a frequent component of names. De Goeje notes: “Perhaps this account (about the 
‘Ibad) is from a fuller recension of the History than that which Houtsma edited. For a 
passage praised by the Caliph al-Wathiq in the work Rayhan al-albab (Leiden ms, f. 179 
verso) is also fuller than the account cited in the text (of the History) edited by Houtsma 
( Ta’rikh , 2:590).” De Goeje then provides this longer account about al-Wathiq, which is 
the next account translated here (no. 14). The translator has not been able to consult the 
manuscript of the Rayhan al-albab. 

835 That is, as a measure to prevent fires, reeds, straw, or wood were not used in the new shops. 
As noted above, this account, from Rayhan al-albab (Leiden ms , f. 179 verso), appears to be 
a longer version of the account in the surviving recension of the History ( Ta’rikh, 2:590). 

836 Ahmad b. Tulun (d. 270/884) was governor of Egypt and founder of the Tulunid dynasty 
of Egypt and Syria. 

837 The account shows how Ibn Tulun used a roll of paper (darj, for the meaning see Dozy, 
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sure that surrounded the mosque, but did not manifest Himself to the mosque 
itself. Ahmad asked the dream interpreters about it, and they said, “That which 
surrounds it will fall into ruin, | and it will remain standing alone.” He said, 
“Whence do you infer this?” They said, “From the words of Almighty God, And 
when his Lord revealed Himself to the mountain, He made it crumble to dust , 838 
and from the words of the Prophet—God’s blessings and peace be upon him— 
‘When God manifests Himself to something, it is abased before Him.’” And it 
happened as they said. 839 

16. Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub the secretary reported, saying: When it was the eve 
of the Feast of the Fast-breaking of the year 292, 840 I recalled what this feast 
was like under Ibn Tulun, with its fancy dress and arms, the colorful flags and 
banners, the glamorous clothes, the many mounts, and the sound of horns and 
drums. Tears and sorrow overwhelmed me, and as I slept that night I heard a 
voice calling: 

Kingship, glory, and glamor 

vanished with the Tulunids’ departure. 841 

17. Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub said: 

If you would know the grandeur of their kingdom, 

turn aside and enjoy the Great Square’s green expanse. 842 

Behold those palaces, what they contained; 

delight your eyes with the beauty of that garden. 

But ponder well: a lesson lies there, too, 
that tells you of the fickle ways of Time. 


Supplement, 1:431) to form a cone illustrating the spiral shape of the minaret, still visible 
today. 

838 Qur’an 7:143. 

839 Source: Ibn Taghribirdi, 3:8. De Goeje notes: “Ibn TaghribirdI gives this account... from a 
lost part of the History .” 

840 That is, the holiday (Id al-Fitr) that follows the fast of Ramadan: 6 August 905. 

841 De Goeje notes: “The text in al-MaqrizI, 1:326, is probably from the same part of the History. 
See my Descriptio al-Maghribi, 20.” See the modem edition: al-MaqrizI, Kitab al-Mawa'iz 
wa-l-i'tibdr bi-dhikr al-khitatwa-l-athar, 2341, citing Muhammad b. Abi Ya'qub. 

842 The Great Square (al-Maydan) is probably to be located in al-Qata’i c , the new city north of 
Fustat founded by Ibn Tulun to be the seat of government. The great mosque built by Ibn 
Tulun was also located in it. 
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The murder of Harun pulled up their roots, 

and grizzled Shayban’s head, who was their chief. 

The strength of Qays availed them naught at dawn 
amid a clamorous host, nor Ghassan’s might. 

Neither ‘Adiya, who was brave, nor Khazraj bold 
were helped to victory by their brother Adnan. 

Egypt, like a bride, was escorted to the house of Prophethood and 
Guidance 

and tom away from Satan’s partisans. 843 

18. Similar to this is what al-Ya‘qubi recounted, saying: | [Someone once said:] 
I went to the door of Hamduna, the daughter of (the caliph) al-Rashid, and 
Duqaq, her female client, came out. In her hand was a fan, which had written 
on one side: “A cunt needs two cocks more than a cock needs two cunts.” And 
on the other side: “Just as a millstone needs two mules more than a mule needs 
two millstones.” 844 


843 De Goeje found this poem cited in al-Maqrizi, Khitat, 2036, but it appears first in al-Kindl, 
Kitab al-wulat wa-kitab al-qudat, 250. The poem alludes to the events that precipitated 
the fall of the Tulunid dynasty in 292/905. Ahmad b. Tulun, after ruling for ten years, was 
succeeded upon his death in 270/884 by his son Khumarawayh, who was assassinated 
in 282/896. Khumarawayh’s son, Jaysh, was deposed by the army in 283/896, leaving his 
brother Harun, to whose assassination in 292/905 the poem alludes, apostrophizing it as 
having “pulled up their roots and grizzled the head of Shayban, who was their chief (a pun 
on the meaning of shayban, ‘gray hair’)—i.e., Shayban b. Ahmad b. Tulun, the last of the 
Tulunids—as well as the murder of his nephew Harun—whose quasi-independent rule in 
Egypt was ended by invading ‘Abbasid forces, which restored Egypt to direct ‘Abbasid rule, 
an event to which the poem perhaps alludes, although this remains unclear. The poem also 
may be alluding satirically to the fact that Ahmad b. Tulun, though of Turkish descent, 
named several of his sons after famous Arab tribes—Qays, Ghassan, ‘Adiya, Khazraj, and 
‘Adnan, whose “valor availed them naught.” For further details and bibliography, see the 
article by M. S. Gordon in ei 2 , s.v. Tulunids; to which one should add Thierry Bianquis, 
“Autonomous Egypt from Ibn Tulun to Kafur, 868-969,” in The Cambridge History of 
Egypt, Volume One: Islamic Egypt, 640-151 7,86-119; Michael Bonner, “IbnTulun’sJihad:The 
Damascus Assembly of 269/883”; and Mathieu Tillier, “L’etoile, la chalne et le Jugement.” 

844 De Goeje adds: “This account, which [Muhammad b. Ahmad] al-Tijani (d. after 709/1309) 
praises in his work Tuhfat al-’arus [wa-rawdat al-nujus\, might come from the same part 
of the text (Leiden ms 330, f. 122 verso).” The translator has not been able to consult 
the manuscript of al-Tijani’s work, but, significantly, this passage does not appear in the 
published edition of the Tuhfa (ed. Jalil al-‘Atiya, London, 1992). 
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19. Describing Samarqand, Ibn Wadih said: 

Samarqand is so exalted that she is called 

“the Ornament of Khurasan” and “the Paradise of Provinces.” 

Are her towers not suspended 

from a height that the eye cannot reach? 

And below her towers are her trenches: 
pits so deep that nothing can leave them. 

It is as if she, encircled by her walls 
and surrounded by shady trees, 

Were a full moon, her rivers the Milky Way, and 
her fortresses like the brightest stars. 845 


c New Fragments 846 

1. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub recounts in the Book of Routes that he composed that 
there is a deserted house at Nahr Tira, and whoever (tries) to settle in it cannot 
stay more than a day, nor will he be able to pass the night (there). 847 

2. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub said: The best musk in odor and appearance is that 
which has the color of an apple. Its odor is like that of the apples of Lebanon. 
Its color tends toward yellow; it is medium-sized, neither large nor overly fine. 
(The second best) is blacker, but similar in odor and appearance. (In the last 
place) is the kind that is even blacker. It is the lowest in quality and value. 848 

3. [Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub] also said: 

A sudden blow was struck from the East, hurtling down 
to beset the Banu Tulun. 


845 De Goeje notes: “I do not know whence the following verses, accepted by Yaqut, 3036, were 

846 The following fragments were not included by De Goeje in his edition. 

847 Idrisi, 399. Cited by Wiet, 228, who notes that he did not verify the passage in question, 
having seen it at the last moment in Jaubert’s translation of Idrisi. The present translation 
differs slightly from Wiet’s. 

848 Al-Qalqashandl, 2:128. Cited by Wiet, 234. The present translation, like Wiet’s, differs 
slightly from the reading in the Beirut edition. Also, in his translation of this fragment, 
Wiet included a few lines not given here that are from al-Qalqashandl, not al-Ya c qubi. 
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How can the prosperity of these poor creatures be hoped for 
while Ibn Abba oversees the secular and the sacred? 

By a man of deceit and by perverse reasoning 
were the precepts of justice imposed upon us. 

We have seen (no one) of the family of Tulun 

whom he has not ill-treated, (making him) hostage to idleness. 849 

4. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub said: 

The abode, after the dispersal of the camel-litters, 
rejoices at the dispersal of its residents. 

It shows no regret for its masters, 

for in their departure is rest for their neighbors. 

They have left, and may they not stop in some flowered garden! 
and may the rain of an approaching cloud bypass them. 

May they be deprived of the gush of the rain-cloud wherever they go, 
and may the assault of the All-Merciful scatter them. 

How heavily they weighed on the shoulders of grandeur, 
and how far their hands withdrew from beneficence! 

How detestable was the reign by which they thrived, 

and how much it deserved the collapse of its foundations! 

They did not accompany God’s favors with thanks for them, 

so He compensated them with the compensation due ingratitude. 

Egypt is delivered of them, but 0 what 
calumny awaits the land of Iraq! 850 

5. Ibn Wadih said:... and the Second Qinnasrin is Hiyar Ban! al-Qa'qa'. 851 

6. Ibn Wadih said:... and the subdistrict of First Qinnasrin, which is a city on 

the main part of the Great Road. In it there are tribesmen from Tanukh. 852 

7. I copied the following from the Book of Regions composed by Ahmad b. 

Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary: The subdistricts belonging to the military 


849 Kindi, 251. Cited by Wiet, 245. The verse refers to the death of Ahmad b. Tulun and the rise 
of the regent Ibn Abba in 270/883. 

850 Kindi, 252. Cited by Wiet, 245-246. 

851 From Ibn al- c AdIm, Bughyat al-talab min ta’rikh Halab, 1:74. 

852 Ibid. 
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district ( jund ) of Qinnasrln and al-'Awasim: the subdistrict of Antioch. It is 
an ancient city, of which it is said that there is no equal to it with regard 
to the sturdiness and impressiveness of its city walls in either the land of 
Islam or the land of the Romans. It has a stone city wall, inside of which are 
chambers (so large) that horsemen can ride into them. I have been told that 
the circumference of the city wall, which surrounds the city and the mountain 
at whose foot the city lies, is 12 Arab miles. The city of Antioch was conquered 
by treaty—Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah arranged the treaty with them and they 
possess the treaty document to this day. Located there in a church called the 
Qusyan Church is the hand which is said to be the hand of Yahya b. Zakariya’— 
peace be upon him. 853 The city has a river called the Orontes, along which lie 
cultivated fields and gardens. The city also has many springs that come from 
the mountain and flow among the dwellings of the city, so that the people make 
use of the water in them as they like. The majority of its people are non-Arabs, 
but there are also some descendants of Salih b. All al-Hashiml and some Arabs 
belonging to the tribal faction of Yemen. 854 

8. Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary mentioned in the Book of Regions 
while enumerating the subdistricts of the military district {jund.) of Qinnasrln 
and al-'Awasim: ... and the subdistrict of Manbij, which is an ancient city, 
conquered by treaty. 'Amr b. al-As arranged its treaty under the authority of 
Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah. The city is on the main part of the Euphrates. In it is 
a mixture of peoples, Arab and non-Arab. There are also dwellings and palaces 
belonging to ‘Abd al-Malik b. Salih b. ‘All al-Hashiml. 855 

9 .1 copied the following from the Book of Regions composed by Ahmad b. Abi 
Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary, who, in mentioning Balis, says: It is an ancient 
city on the banks of the Euphrates at the foot of a mountain. From it trading 
goods that arrive from Egypt and the rest of the land of Syria are loaded onto 
ships bound for Baghdad. The land tax of Balis is administered by the tax agent 


853 That is, John the Baptist. 

854 Ibn al- c Adim, 1:88. Salih b. ‘All was a prominent early Abbasid kinsman and governor of 
Syria. 

855 Ibid., 1007-108. Ibn al-Adlm adds that al-Ya c qubI is wrong to place Manbij on the Euphra¬ 
tes: he is rather thinking of Jisr Manbij. Moreover, he adds, some accounts credit Tyad 
b. Ghanm with the conquest of Manbij. Abd al-Malik b. Salih was a powerful Abbasid 
kinsman and governor of Syria. His estate at Manbij is said to have attracted the envy of 
the caliph al-Rashld. 
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of Diyar Mudar, while its military and religious affairs are administered by the 
tax agent of the military district ( jund ) of Qinnasrin and al-'Awasim. Its people 
are a mixture of Arabs and non-Arabs. 856 

10 .1 read in the Book of Regions by Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary 
in his enumeration of the subdistricts of the military district {jund.) of Qinnas- 
rin and al-'Awasim:... and the subdistrict of First Qinnasrin, which is a city on 
the main part of the Great Road. In it there are tribesmen from Tanukh; and the 
district of Second Qinnasrin, which is Hiyar Ban! al-Qa‘qa‘. Its people are from 
‘Abs, Fazara, and other Qaysl tribes. 857 

n. Ibn Wadih the secretary said: Ma'arrat al-Nu‘man is an ancient, ruined city. 
It is populated by the Tanukh. 858 

12. Ibn Wadih the secretary enumerated the subdistricts belonging to the mili¬ 
tary district {jund.) of Qinnasrin and al-'Awasim, saying:... and the subdistrict 
of Martahwan and the subdistrict of Ma'arrat Misrin. 859 

13. Ibn Wadih the secretary said: Opposite the city of Qinnasrin is a city called 
Hadir Tayyi 5 . In it are dwellings of the Tayyi’. 860 

14. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary mentioned it in the Book 
of Regions in his listing of the subdistricts of the military district {jund) of 
Qinnasrin and al-'Awasim, saying: The subdistrict of Sarmln. Its people are from 
the (tribal faction of) Qays. 861 

15. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary mentioned it in the Book of 
Regions, saying: The city of Kafartab and al-Atmlm. Its people are from various 
tribes of the Yemen, mostly from the Kinda. 862 


856 

857 

858 

859 

860 

861 

862 


Ibid., 1:125, repeating parts of fragments C5 and c6 above. 


Ibid., 1034. Ibn al-‘Adim adds that “these two place ai 
al-Jazr. Martahwan is near Ma'arrat Misrin.” 

Ibid., 1:138. 


the subdistrict of 
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16. Ibn Wadih the secretary said in the Book of Regions: The city of Apamea. It 
is an ancient Roman city, in ruins, on a large lake. Its people are from the tribes 
of ‘Udhra and Bahra’. 863 

17. In mentioning Hama, Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary said: It is 
an ancient city on a river called the Orontes. The people of this city are from 
the tribal faction of Yemen, mostly from the Bahra 5 and the Tanukh. 864 

18 .1 read in the Book of Regions composed by Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih 
the secretary: The city of al-MassIsa. The Commander of the Faithful al-Mansur 
built the city during his reign—before that it had been a garrison. The first to 
cross the Jabal al-Lukkam range and reach al-MassIsa was Malik b. al-Harith 
al-Ashtar al-Nakha'i, 865 under the authority of Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah. There 
used to be a small fort there that ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Malik built when he went 
to fight on the summer campaign. 866 

19. We return to the words of Ibn Wadih: Al-Mansur departed for the Thughur 
and he built there the great city of al-MassIsa on a river called the Jayhan. 
He transferred prisoners from all quarters and other people to the city of al- 
Masslsa. The Commander of the Faithful al-MaTnun built a city called Kafar- 
bayya alongside it, so that the river known as the Jayhan flowed between the 
two cities. Across the river is a great, ancient, stone-vaulted bridge. The city of 
al-MassIsa is on the west bank of the Jayhan, and the city of Kafarbayya is on 
the east bank. Its populace is a mixture of peoples. 867 

20. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary said: The Commander of the 
Faithful al-Mahdl the son of al-Mansur built ‘Ayn Zarba and completed it. 868 

21. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary said in his book: The city 
of Adhana was built by the Commander of the Faithful al-Rashid, and com¬ 
pleted by the Commander of the Faithful Muhammad (al-Amln) the son of 


863 Ibid., 1:143. 

864 Ibid., 1:150. Ibn al-'Adlm adds that al-Ya‘qubi lists Hama under the subdistricts of Hims. 

865 Malik al-Ashtar (d. 37/657) was a prominent commander involved in the conquests of 
Syria and Iraq. He later emerged as a supporter of the caliph ‘All. 

866 Ibn al-‘Adim, 1056. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 132/750) was a son of the Umayyad caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik and a prominent commander in Umayyad times. 

867 Ibid. 

868 Ibid., 1:167. Al-Mahdl was ‘Abbasid caliph from 158 to 169/775 to 785. 
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al-Rashld. 869 Located there at this time because of its spaciousness are the res¬ 
idences of the governors of the Thughur. It is on the river that is called Sayhan. 
Its people are a mixture of clients of the caliphs and others. 870 

22. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary said in his book after mention¬ 
ing al-Massisa, Adhana, and Tarsus: In addition to these three cities that we 
have mentioned, the Syrian Thughur also include the cities of Ayn Zarba, al- 
Haruniyya, and al-Kanlsa al-Muhtaraqa (the Burned Church). The Commander 
of the Faithful (al-Mahdl) the son of al-Mansur built Ayn Zarba and completed 
it. Al-Rashld built al-Haruniyya during the reign of al-Mahdl, while he was an 
heir. Al-Rashld also built al-Kanlsa al-Muhtaraqa. 871 

23. Ibn Wadih the secretary said in the Book of Regions-. Tarsus is a city that the 
Commander of the Faithful al-Rashld built in a plain at the foot of a mountain 
through which one crosses into Roman territory. The building of it took place 
in the year 170/786 at the beginning of his reign, at the hands of Abu Sulaym 
Faraj al-Turk! al-Khadim. Located there is a flowing river that comes from the 
mountains of the Romans until it splits up in the middle (of the city). It has a 
mixed population of people from every quarter of the world. 872 

24. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary mentioned in the Book of 
Regions : The Syrian Thughur include the cities of Ayn Zarba, al-Haruniyya, and 
al-Kanlsa al-Muhtaraqa... Al-Rashld built al-Haruniyya in the days of al-Mahdl, 
while he was an heir. 873 

25. Ibn Wadih the secretary said: You descend from the Jabal al-Lukkam to a 
city on the coast of the Green Sea called Alexandretta (al-Iskandaruna). Ibn 
Abl Da’ud al-Iyadi built it in the reign of al-Wathiq. 874 

26 .1 copied the following from the Book of Regions composed by Ahmad b. 
Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary: The cities belonging to the Jazlran Thughur: 
Mar'ash, al-Hadath, Zabatra, Sumaysat, Hisn Mansur, Hisn Ziyad, and Malatya, 
which is the chief city. It is an ancient city, which the Romans destroyed. Abu 


869 Al-Amln succeeded his father as caliph in 193/809 and reigned until 198/813. 

870 Ibn al- c Adim, 1371. 

871 Ibid., 1:173, partly repeating fragment C20. 

872 Ibid., 1:177-178. 

873 Ibid., 1:219, duplicating material from fragment C22. 

874 Ibid., 1:220. 
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Ja'far al-Mansur [re]buiIt it in the year 139/756, and he set around it one set 
of city walls, without an external enclosure wall. He transferred a number of 
Arab tribes there, and so it is divided into “sevenths”: a seventh for Sulaym and 
the rest of Qays, a seventh for the Hawasiyya, a seventh for al-Ra‘iya and the 
descendants of Ja'wana, a seventh for Taym, a seventh for Rabi'a, a seventh for 
the (tribal faction of) Yemen, and a seventh for Hawazin. Malatya is on level 
ground, surrounded by the mountains of the Romans. Its water comes from 
springs, watercourses, and the Euphrates. 875 

27. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary mentioned in the Book of 
Regions-. The subdistrict of Sumaysat. It is a city on the Euphrates. A mixture 
of peoples lives there. 876 

28. Ibn Wadih mentioned in his book in the account of the subdistricts of Qin- 
nasrin and al-'Awasim: The two districts of Duluk and Ra'ban are contiguous. 877 

29. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih mentioned, among the subdistricts of the 
military district ( jund ) of Qinnasrin and al-'Awasim, the subdistrict of Qurus, 
which is an ancient city populated by tribesmen from the tribal faction of Qays. 
The majority of them are of the family of al-‘Abbas b. Zufar al-Hilall. 878 

30. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary mentioned (Kaysum) in his 
book: It is a magnificent, impregnable city. Nasr b. Shabath fortified himself 
there when he rebelled, and al-Ma’mun marched there. 879 

31. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub b. Wadih the secretary mentioned the following in 
the Book of Regions, while enumerating the subdistricts of Qinnasrin and al- 
'Awasim: The subdistrict of al-Juma. Located there are the sulphur springs that 
flow into thermal baths. The baths are at a village called Jindaris. They have 
a marvelous stone-vaulted building. People come there from every quarter to 


875 Ibid., 1:252. 

876 Ibid., 1:257. 

877 Ibid., 1:259. 

878 Ibid., 1:263. Al-Abbas b. Zufar was a prominent tribal leader and governor under al-Rashid. 

879 Ibid., 1:265. During the Civil War (193-198/809-813) between the caliph al-Amin and his 
brother al-Ma’mun, a bandit chieftain named Nasr b. Shabath al-'Uqayli at the head of 
some disaffected Syrian and Iraqi troops rebelled against the central government at Raqqa, 
before fortifying himself at Kaysum. 
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bathe on account of the illnesses affecting them. It is not known whence that 
sulphur water comes or where it flows. 880 

32. As for what Ahmad b. Ya'qub the secretary said in his book on Routes and 
Kingdoms in reproof of Egypt, namely: “It stands between a dank, putrid river 
abounding in malign effluvia that generate illnesses and spoil food and moun¬ 
tains and desiccated, barren desert in which no green thing grows because of 
the intensity of the dryness, and in which no water source flows ...” These are 
the words of a bigot that violate consensus and through the stupidity of their 
utterance arrive at that which hearts shun and the ears reject. Their defective¬ 
ness is sufficiently clear from the fact that he brings reproof against the Nile, 
for which reason and lore provide proof of excellence, and he looks with scorn 
at the Muqattam (mountain), which tradition cites for its noble qualities 881 


d Passages Attributed to al-Ya‘qubi in Ibn al-Daya, Kitab al-Mukafa’a 
wa-Husn al- ’Uqba 

The following six passages are different in kind from the previous fragments 
included at the end of the translation of the Geography. The latter fragments 
probably derive from parts of the Geography now lost, or from a lost treatise 
on scents and perfumes, and therefore can be said to come ultimately from 
the pen of al-Ya'qubi, though they may have undergone some alteration when 
other authors cited them in their works. The following passages, however, come 
from a single literary work, the Kitab at-Mukafa’a wa-husn al-‘uqba (The Book 
of Recompense and Good Requital) by Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Yusuf, known 


880 Ibid., 1:478. 

881 Al-Qalqashandl, 3:310. Here bahr has been translated as “river” rather than “sea,” as al- 
Qalqashandi clearly understood it as referring to the Nile. However, the text is ambiguous: 
al-Ya'qubi (or whoever the author is) may in fact be referring to the Red Sea. The passage 
is problematic, and the editor of al-Qalqashandl identifies the source as the now-lost 
Kitab al-masalik wa-l-mamalik [Book of Routes and Kingdoms ] of Husayn b. Ahmad b. 
Ya'qub al-Hamdanl, a famous geographer of the Arabian peninsula. But elsewhere when 
al-Qalqashandl cites “Ahmad b. Ya'qub the secretary,” he is clearly citing extant passages 
of al-Ya‘qubfs Buldan (cf. al-Qalqashandl, 4:368,369, 388, 390), which other authors also 
sometimes call the Book of Routes andKingdoms (cf. Fragment ai). This being so, this harsh 
passage nevertheless does not reflect the content of al-Ya‘qubfs section on Egypt in the 
Buldan (ed. Leiden, 330 ff.) as we have it. Perhaps, if it is indeed al-Ya'qubl’s, then, like his 
poetry on Egyptian matters, it comes from a different work or a different version of the 
Buldan. 
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as Ibn al-Daya, a younger contemporary who may have had contact with al- 
Ya'qubl in Tulunid Egypt—at least that is the implication of the formula by 
which Ibn al-Daya introduces each anecdote: Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub (al-Ya'qubi) 
recounted to me (haddathani Ahmad ibn Abi Ya'qub). In collections of hadlth 
or legal texts, this formula normally implies direct oral transmission, with 
preservation of the exact words of the source. In historical texts the evidence 
of such direct transmission and verbatim citation is not always clear, and 
it is even less clear in a work such as that of Ibn al-Daya, which is not a 
work of Islamic jurisprudence, history, or geography. Instead, Ibn al-Daya’s 
book is a literary collection of historical anecdotes, arranged topically, not 
chronologically. It “consists of three sections containing, respectively, stories 
about rewards for good deeds, punishments for evil deeds, and timely escapes 
from difficult situations” (F. Rosenthal in ei 2 , s.v. Ibn al-Daya). Although Ibn al- 
Daya implies that he heard six of these stories from al-Ya'qubi, who in turn had 
them from his father or grandfather, the literary style of these stories must be 
ascribed almost entirely to Ibn al-Daya. On the other hand, the stories, if they 
are authentic, do show us something about al-Ya'qubi’s interest in the ethical 
implications of the behavior of historical figures, an interest that manifested 
itself in a somewhat different way in his short work entitled Mushakalat al-nas 
li-azmanihim (The Adaptation of Men to Their Times), which focuses on how 
the virtues and vices of leaders, especially the caliphs, influence, for better or 
worse, the virtues and vices of the society as a whole. The six stories that Ibn 
al-Daya attributes to al-Ya'qubi show how an act of benevolence can be repaid, 
often years later and in unexpected ways, and, conversely, how a malicious act 
can be punished. This mining of history for ethical content is not alien to al- 
Ya'qubi’s interest in the History or Adaptation, although there is no evidence 
that these passages ever formed part of either work. Nevertheless, they merit 
presentation here as casting light on al-Ya'qubi’s interests and those of his 
contemporary writers. 


l. Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub recounted to me on the authority of his father: 882 Yahya 
b. Khalid b. Barmak adopted al-Fadl b. Sahl and treated him as a son, and 
Yahya’s sons treated al-Fadl as their brother. Yahya then attached al-Fadl to al- 


882 Ed. Shakir, pp. 45-48 (No. 21). Background: The anecdote is set during the caliphate of al- 
Rashid (r. 170-193/786-809), when Yahya b. Khalid b. Barmak was serving as vizier. 
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Ma’mun 883 Yahya b. Khalid had a good knowledge of astronomy, and al-Fadl 
was also proficient in the subject. The two men agreed about what the stars 
foretold of the fortunes of the Barmakids, and both foresaw the happy fate that 
would befall al-Fadl. It was as if each could discern his ultimate fate. 

When al-Rashld turned against the Barmakids, al-Fadl himself was protected 
because of his place in al-Ma’mun’s service, but he had too little influence on 
al-Rashld to help Yahya and his sons. Al-Fadl therefore wrote to Yahya: “My lord, 
your situation grieves me, but there is little I can do to defend you so as to 
release him from his vow in this your crisis. 884 But I hope to do more on your 
behalf once I come into my good fortune.” 

Ibn Abl Ya'qub continued, saying that Ahmad b. Abl Khalid al-Ahwal 885 
related to him: “What I learned about Yahya’s desperate state filled me with 
anguish. When I recalled how well he had treated me and how generous he 
had been to me, I became utterly despondent. As I was in possession of 4,000 
dinars, I divided it into two. Taking one half, I managed to gain entry to where 
they were imprisoned, and I presented it to Yahya b. Khalid. He said: ‘It would be 
wrong for us to allow you to take such a risk on our behalf or for us to promise 
you something from us whose fulfillment fortune will not allow. Our time is 
over. But if you think that our situation will improve, keep possession of your 
money.’ I replied: ‘I meant only to repay some of what I owe.’ 

“So he took a clean sheet of paper and wrote on it: ‘Abu l-‘Abbas, 886 may God 
keep you! This man has been steadfast throughout this trial of ours and has 
shown us kindness despite his despair over our fate. I would remind you of our 
time together, and ask that you pay him his due in my stead, 887 and lighten the 
debt that he has placed upon me. May God assistyou and provide for you.’ Then 
he folded the sheet, cut it in half crosswise, and said to me: ‘Keep this half with 
you. Don’t misplace it; for, if you do, much good fortune will escape you.’ He 
then distributed the money to those persons who had suffered need because 
of what had befallen him. I departed from his company. He had left me with no 


883 In other words, Yahya b. Khalid used his influence to place his adopted son, al-Fadl b. Sahl, 
in the entourage and service of al-Rashld’s son, the future caliph al-Ma’mun. 

884 This refers to al-Rashld’s vow to act against the Barmakids. 

885 Another figure from al-Ma’mun’s entourage, in the service of al-Fadl b. Sahl and later 
secretary to al-Ma’mun. Note that the chronology (Ahmad b. Abi Khalid died in 211/826- 
827) makes direct communication between him and al-Ya c qubi unlikely. See the article by 
D. Sourdel in El 2 , s.v. Ahmad b. Abi Khalid al-Ahwal. 

886 Addressing al-Ma’mun by his familiar name ( kurtya ). 

887 That is, the debt for his kindness. 
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hope that he would ever regain his standing, and I had no idea of what the half 
sheet he had given me would mean for me. 

“The authority of the Barmakids ended. Al-Rashid died in Tus, and al-Fadl 
b. Sahl gained influence over al-Ma’mun in Khurasan and served as his deputy 
in all his affairs. A power struggle broke out between al-Amln and al-MaTnun, 
and when al-MaTnun triumphed over his brother, al-Fadl b. Sahl was confirmed 
as al-Ma’mun’s vizier. Al-Ma’mun’s heralds announced the news across all the 
provinces. I, meanwhile, remained unemployed and in ever greater need, for 
I lacked anyone to support me or take an interest in me. Then one day, while 
I was at home, with scarcely a scrap to eat, and wearing a shabby garment—I 
possessed only one dress robe that I wore when I rode out—my servant entered 
suddenly to announce that a group of Tahir b. al-Husayn’s men were at the door. 
I put on my riding gown and let them in. Leading them was a man who, it was 
clear to me, held me in great esteem. 

“He said: ‘The commander Tahir requests your presence.’ I set off immedi¬ 
ately. When I entered, he had me brought forward and showed me every honor. 
Tahir then said: ‘I received a message from the vizier, 888 may God keep him, ask¬ 
ing that I spare no effort in preparing you for an audience with him. You have in 
your possession half of the note that Yahya b. Khalid gave you. The vizier indi¬ 
cated that I was to provide you with 2,000 dinars with which to outfit yourself 
and your entourage properly.’ 

“My spirit soared and my hope returned. I took the money and set out 
with Tahir’s man. When I entered al-Fadl b. Sahl’s presence, he welcomed me 
graciously and asked me about the half of the note, which I produced. He 
whispered something to one of his servants who stepped out and then returned 
with a piece of paper. He joined one piece to the other and they formed a whole. 
When he finished reading it, he wept and said: ‘May God have mercy on Abu 
l-‘Abbas. 889 How well acquainted he was with the vicissitudes of fate, how to 
elicit thankfulness in their midst, and how to avoid censure!’ 

“Then he presented me to al-MaTnun. My standing rose under him until I 
became one of his closest officials, someone he trusted with his most important 
affairs.” 


888 That is, al-Fadl b. Sahl. 

889 Referring to Yahya b. Khalid b. Barmak by his familiar name ( kurtya ). 
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2. Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub recounted to me: 890 Al-Mahdl disapproved of Hartha- 
ma b. A'yan’s malicious treatment of Ma'n b. Za’ida 891 and ordered that Hartha- 
ma be exiled to North Africa. 892 But al-Rashid spoke to al-Mahdi on behalf of 
Harthama and gradually allayed his anger. Afterward, Ma'n died; Harthama’s 
situation improved, and he felt grateful to al-Rashid for what he had done. 
The caliphate then devolved on Musa al-Hadi, 893 over whom Harthama gained 
considerable influence. At a certain point, al-Hadi decided to remove al-Rashid 
as heir and assembled the notables for the appointment of his son as heir 
apparent. Harthama learned of this, and, recalling al-Rashid’s generous deed, 
he feigned illness. Al-Hadi assembled the notables and called on them to 
remove al-Rashid in favor of his own son. They agreed and pledged their 
support. 

He then summoned Harthama and asked him: “Harthama, will you swear 
allegiance?” Harthama responded: “Commander of the Faithful, my right hand 
is already taken up with my oath of allegiance to you, my left hand with the oath 
of allegiance to your brother. 894 So with what hand shall I swear allegiance? By 
God, Commander of the Faithful, do not impose on people, by exacting the 
oath of loyalty to your son, more than what your father imposed on behalf of 
your brother in exacting the oath of allegiance to him! Whoever violates the 
first oath will violate the second! Were it not that this assembly considers itself 
to be swearing under duress and secretly thinks about you the opposite of what 
they openly profess, they would have abstained.” 

Al-Hadi said to the assembly: “Shame on the lot of you! This man, my client, 
has told me the truth when all of you have lied to me. He has been honest with 
me, when all of you have deceived me!” So al-Rashid got what al-Hadi intended 
for him. 895 


890 Ed. Shakir, pp. 61-62 (No. 29). 

891 A military commander who served both the late Umayyads and the early ‘Abbasids; see 
the article by H. Kennedy in ei 2 , s.v. Ma'n b. Za’ida. 

892 Arabic al-Maghrib al-Aqsa (the Farthest West). 

893 Musa al-Hadi and Harun al-Rashid were brothers, sons of al-Mahdi, who had designated 
al-Hadi as heir apparent, with al-Rashid second in the line of succession. However, al- 
Mahdi had second thoughts late in his life and was about to remove al-Hadi in favor of al- 
Rashid, but died before taking action. Al-Hadi succeeded to the caliphate and proceeded 
vigorously to suppress any possible claim to the caliphate by al-Rashid. See the article by 
D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. al-Hadi Ila ’L-hakk. 

894 That is, al-Rashid, as second in the line of succession. 

895 Namely, the caliphate. 
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3. I was informed by Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub, 896 who said that his father told 
him the following anecdote on the authority of his grandfather Wadih, the 
client of al-Mansur. 897 Wadih said: “I was in the presence of al-Mansur. He 
had summoned a man who had once served Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik and 
was questioning him about Hisham’s conduct, a subject that fascinated al- 
Mansur. But whenever the man mentioned Hisham’s name, he added ‘May 
God have mercy on him,’ which annoyed all of us. Finally, al-Rabi' 898 asked 
the man, ‘How often are you going to invoke God’s mercy upon the enemy of 
the Commander of the Faithful?’ The man replied to al-RabT: ‘The court of the 
Commander of the Faithful is the most appropriate place for showing gratitude 
to a benefactor and rewarding someone for his benevolence. Hisham adorned 
my neck with a necklace that only the man who washes my corpse can undo.’ 899 
‘And what,’ asked al-Mansur, ‘is this necklace?’ The man replied, ‘He adorned 


896 Ed. Shakir, p. 66 (No. 32). Background: The anecdote is set during the reign of the second 
Abbasid caliph, al-Mansur (r. 136-158/754-75), who is portrayed as fascinated with stories 
about the Umayyad dynasty, which his family had overthrown. His historical interest 
in the previous dynasty is shown as strained when he interviews a former member of 
the entourage of the Umayyad caliph Hisham b. Abd al-Malik (r. 105-125/724-43) who 
not only provides information, but expresses sympathy for his former master, angering 
officials at al-Mansur’s court. Unexpectedly, al-Mansur rewards the man for his loyalty to 
his former master and his honesty. 

897 The Geography and the History provide information about al-Ya'qubi’s grandfather Wadih. 
The section of the Geography on Baghdad (ed. Leiden, 234) states: “In fact, my ancestors 
were residents there, and one of them was its governor ( tawalla amraha).’’ The Geography 
(ed. Leiden, 242 and 248) states that Wadih, along with two other dignitaries, is said to have 
been put in charge, governed, or administered (the language is vague) the quarter extend¬ 
ing from the Kufa Gate (Bab al-Kufa) to the Syrian Gate (Bab al-Sham). The Geography (ed. 
Leiden, 246 and 247) gives the location of Wadih’s estate. The History (ed. Leiden, 2:447) 
notes that Wadih served as governor of Armenia and Azerbaijan under al-Mansur. The list¬ 
ing (ed. Leiden 2:462) of Wadih as one of al-Mansur’s officials who was a client ( mawla ), 
as opposed to those who were “of the Arabs” ( min al-’Arab), confirms his non-Arab origins. 
Finally, ed. Leiden 2:477, notes that al-Mansur’s successor, al-Mahdl, in connection with 
his rebuilding of the Ka'ba in 160/777, wrote to Wadih, now serving as governor of Egypt, 
to “send money to Mecca and to provide tools and whatever was required in the way of 
gold, mosaics, and chains for the lanterns.” 

898 Al-RabT b. Yunus, the chamberlain and vizier of al-Mansur and his two successors. 

899 The collar, or necklace, represents the favor that Hisham, during his lifetime, bestowed on 
the speaker. Cf. the proverb cited in Lane, Lexicon , 7:2616, s.v. qilada: “Thy beneficence is 
a permanent badge ( qilada ) on my neck which day and night will not loose.” 
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me with favor in his lifetime and relieved me of need for anyone else after his 
death.’ Al-Mansur said to him: ‘You have spoken well, may God bless you. By 
properly recompensing favors, 900 one incites to good deeds and multiplies acts 
of benevolence.’ He then brought the man into his inner circle.” 


4 .1 was informed by Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub, 901 who said that his father told him 
the following anecdote on the authority of his grandfather Wadih, who said: 
“I heard Khalid b. Sahm, who had been a member of Marwan b. Muhammad 
al-Ja'dl’s 902 inner circle, recount to al-Mansur how Marwan once asked him 
for a slave girl of his whom he loved. Marwan then falsely accused him of 
misdeeds, imprisoned him for a time, and took the slave girl from him. Khalid 
was an intelligent and courageous man, and so, when Abu Muslim gained the 
upper hand and routed Marwan’s forces, 903 he released him from prison and 
promised to treat him well. 

“Khalid said: ‘Marwan used to laugh at the clothes of the men in black. 904 
He would say, “If we were to take them prisoner, we couldn’t make them look 
any uglier and shameful than they have rendered themselves!” But when he was 
forced to confront them in battle and attack them, I saw that he was frightened 
to engage them in combat. He said to me: “Abu Yazid”—he had never addressed 
me so familiarly before 905 —“I am really frightened. Does it show on me?” I 
replied: “Not at all, Commander of the Faithful!” I was only trying to flatter 
him—in fact I was pleased by the change in his fortunes. He said, “I find that 


900 Arabic bi-husn al-mukafa’a, echoing the title of Ibn al-Daya’s work, Kitab al-Mukafa’a wa- 
husn at-'uqba [The Book of Recompense and Fair Requital]. 

901 Ed. Shakir, pp. 83-84 (No. 43). Background: The anecdote, again told on the authority of al- 
Ya'qubi’s grandfather Wadih, illustrates how an evil action, in this case the last Umayyad 
caliph’s wresting away a courtier’s beloved slave girl, bears fruit later when the same 
courtier begrudges the caliph his true opinion and deliberately leads him to choose the 
worse of two alternatives, thereby leading to the caliph’s death. The courtier, Khalid b. 
Sahm, survived his master’s death and eventually was freed. Now, years later, at the court 
of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansur, he recounts his experience. 

902 Marwan n, the last Umayyad caliph (r. 127-132/744-750). 

903 This refers to the ‘Abbasid victory over the Umayyads in 132/750. 

904 That is, the ‘Abbasids, who fought under black banners and wore black to distinguish 
themselves. 

905 The Arabic literally says: “He had never addressed me by my kunya before that day.” The 
combination of “Abu” with a name or term, typically used as an honorific, nickname, or 
nom de guerre, is the kunya. 
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I don’t have courage to attack them.” So I replied: “If that is the case, protect 
yourself from them by fleeing. Your horses are swifter than theirs.” 

‘He fled, and Abu Muslim’s men stopped pursuing him. When he reached 
his baggage train, he said to me: “I have decided to make for Byzantine ter¬ 
ritory.” This, in fact, was his best option, but I begrudged him my advice and 
deliberately misled him. I said: “Would you have these young sons of yours and 
your entourage take refuge with an unbeliever who would only take heart and 
whose situation would be much improved? And perhaps your sons will be so 
taken with what they see in his realm that they turn Christian! No, you should 
continue on until you reach Egypt, where you will find men and horses and be 
able to choose what to do.” 

‘He accepted my advice, and we set out. When we reached Egypt, he pro¬ 
ceeded to the countryside, while I sought protection in a settled area because 
of a falling-out between us. He was killed at Busir al-Ushmunayn.’” 906 


5 .1 was informed by Ahmad b. Abl Ya'qub, 907 who said that his father told him 
the following anecdote on the authority of his grandfather Wadih, who said: 
“During the reign of al-Mansur, hostility developed between (the future caliph) 
al-Mahdl and his brother, Ja'far b. Abi Ja'far. Masqala b. Habib used to report to 
Ja'far displeasing things that al-Mahdl had said. Al-Mahdl could not retaliate 
against Masqala or punish him in any way, but when he became caliph, he 
vowed to take his life, so Masqala went into hiding. 

“Masqala told me that his hiding place did not suit him, so he ventured out 
furtively seeking another. One of his enemies chanced upon him and shouted 
to the night watch, 908 ‘This man is wanted by the Commander of the Faithful!’ 
[Masqala said:] ‘The watchmen rushed for me. I was certain that death was at 
hand. But just at that moment, as they held me, Ma'n b. Za’ida passed by, so I 
called to him: “Master! Abu 1 -Mundhir! Rescue me, may God protect you.” So he 


906 Because Busir was an element in several Egyptian toponyms, it was usual to distinguish 
them from each other, as al-Ya c qubI has done here: Busir al-Ushmunayn means ‘the Busir 
that is near al-Ushmunayn,’ which places the site in Middle Egypt, near modern El Ash- 
munein in Minya Govemorate. There are two traditions about Marwan’s death; both locate 
it at a place called Busir, but differ as to which Busir; see the article by G. Wiet in bi 2 , s.v. 
Busir or Abusir. 

907 Ed. Shakir, pp. 119-120 (No. 60). 

908 Arabic ashab al-arba’, the individuals charged with monitoring entry to and thus the 
security of urban neighborhoods. 
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said to the watchmen and to the man who was holding me, “Release him!” The 
man replied, “And what shall I say to the Commander of the Faithful?” Ma‘n 
replied, “You will tell him that he is with me.” He mounted me upon one of 
his pack camels and took me to his home. When his dinner was served, I ate 
with him and his sons. As soon as we finished, he was told that a messenger 
had arrived from the Commander of the Faithful. He turned to his sons and 
said, “Swear to me that you will not hand over Masqala, for he has sought my 
protection.” They promised him as much, and he rode off. As soon as al-Mahdl 
saw him, he asked, “Ma‘n, are you granting someone protection from me?” Ma‘n 
answered, “Yes, Commander of the Faithful.” Al-Mahdi said, “And you admit 
as much?” Ma‘n replied: “Commander of the Faithful, I have killed for your 
dynasty some 30,000 enemies. Am I not entitled to extend protection under 
it to one enemy?” The caliph replied, “Yes, you may claim that right, and we 
hereby grant you his life.” Ma‘n said: “Commander of the Faithful, this is not 
how someone like you grants life! When you grant a person his life, make it, by 
your generosity, a life of comfort.” The caliph replied, “Let him be given 1,000 
dinars.” Ma‘n replied, “Commander of the Faithful, your gift should not be the 
same as the gift of your servant Ma‘n, for that is the amount that I have given 
him.” So the caliph said, “Give the man under Ma'n’s protection 2,000 dinars.” 
So I went home, 3,000 dinars in hand and free from fear.’” 


6. Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub told me the following anecdote on the authority of 
his father: 909 Jibril b. Bukhtishu' used to assist the physicians at the court of 
al-Rashid. 910 He was a man of integrity but very poor. His salary at that time 
was only three hundred dirhams a month. On a certain occasion al-Rashid 
fainted with no previous sign of illness. The consensus of the doctors was that 
he would perish. When Ibn Bukhtishu' was informed, he said, “There is only 
one treatment: they must cup him.” Muhammad al-Amln 911 said at first, “I fear 


909 Ed. Shakir, pp. 144-145 (No. 72). 

910 Jibril b. Bukhtishu' belonged to a distinguished Christian family of physicians. His father, 
Bukhtishu' b. Juijis, was al-Rashid’s physician-in-chief until his death in 185/801. Jibril, the 
son, did not immediately succeed to his father’s position, as indicated by the detail that he 
“was an assistant.” (Arabic kanayakhlufu l-atibba’ means literally, “used to come behind 
the physicians.”) Al-Rashid will refer to him as a young man ( ghulam ). On his career, see 
the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. Bukhtishu'. 

911 Al-Rashid’s son and a future caliph. 
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that we might endanger his life.” But then he said: “Now that we are in despair 
about his condition, the right thing to do is to try it.” 

They summoned the cupper. He gathered the blood into his two neck veins, 
while al-Rashid lay prostrate, then extracted two cupping glasses of his blood. 
Al-Rashid opened his eyes, called for food, ate, and fell asleep. When he woke 
up, al-MaTnun 912 told him how the operation had gone, and well-wishers were 
allowed to enter. When they finished, he addressed them: “You commanders 
and doctors, I appointed you to protect my life, but when a crisis befell me, 
only this young man, apart from God Almighty, was of any use to me. He earns 
little from me, while all of you earn much. So right the imbalance: let each of 
you give him a share of what I so graciously bestow on you, so that he receives 
from you proper compensation for the protection he has afforded me.” The 
notables hastened to give Jibril estates, homes, and money, until he became the 
wealthiest man in the realm. His wealth and that of his sons increased until it 
came to equal that of the caliphs themselves. 


912 Al-Rashid’s other son and a future caliph. 
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In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 

... against Adam. Nothing of what God created complied with him 1 except the 
snake. 2 When Adam saw the delight to be found in the Garden 3 he said, “Would 
that there were a way to dwell here forever!” When Iblls heard this from him, he 
set his hopes on him and began to weep. Adam and Eve looked at him weeping, 
and said to him, “What is making you weep?” He said: “Because the two of you 
will be leaving all of this. Your Lord has only prohibitedyoufrom this tree lest you 
become angels, or lest you become immortals.” And he swore to them, “Truly, lam 
for you a sincere adviser ” 4 

The clothing of Adam and Eve was garments of light. When they tasted of 
the tree, their private parts became apparent to them. The People of the Book 5 
maintain that Adam’s stay on the earth, before entering the garden, was for 
three hours, and for three hours he and Eve lived in happiness and dignity, 
before they ate of the tree and their private parts became apparent to them. 6 
When his private parts became apparent to Adam, he took a leaf from the tree 
and put it on himself. Then he cried out, “Here I am, 0 Lord, naked, having 
eaten from the tree which You forbade me.” God said: “Return to the earth from 
which you were created. I will subject to you and to your offspring the birds of 
the heavens and the fish of the seas.” 

God expelled Adam and Eve from where they had been, according to the 
People | of the Book, at the ninth hour on Friday. They fell down to the earth, 
sad and weeping. Their fall was onto the nearest of the earth’s mountains to the 
Garden. It was in the land of India. Some people, however, say it was onto Abu 


1 That is, complied with Iblls, the devil, in his scheme to cause Adam to disobey God. 

2 Reading ‘snake’ with M. The refusal of the animals, except the snake, to cooperate with the 
devil is a detail that can be found in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh , 1:105. 

3 Arabic, ma fi l-jannati min al-na’im, echoes an expression that occurs eleven times in the 
Qur’an—eight times in the plural as jannat al-na’im (“gardens of delight” in Rodwell’s trans¬ 
lation, “Gardens of Bliss” in Arberry’s) and three times in the singular. 

4 Qur’an 7:20-21 (trans. Arberiy). Unless otherwise indicated, Qur’anic verses will be given in 
the 1955 translation by A. J. Arberiy. 

5 Arabic, A hi al-Kitab ; that is, the Jews and Christians. 

6 These details in al-Ya c qubi, like many details of antediluvian history, echo those in a Christian 
source that has come down to us in a Syriac version entitled M’arrat Gazze (The Cave of 
Treasures) and in an early Arabic translation. Attributed in the manuscripts to St. Efrem the 
Syrian (c. 306-373 ce), the authorship of the work is now thought to be by a later member of 
his school. The work can be consulted in the edition by Carl Bezold, Die Schatzhohle, which 
contains the Syriac and Arabic texts, as well as a German translation. There is an English 
translation by E. A. Wallis Budge, The Book of the Cave of Treasures. 
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Qubays, a mountain in Mecca. Adam settled in a cave in that mountain, which 
he named the Cave of the Treasure, 7 and he prayed to God to sanctify it. 

Some report that when Adam fell, his weeping became great and his sadness 
over leaving the Garden persisted. Thereupon, God inspired him to say: “There 
is no God except You. Glory and praise to You! I have done evil and have 
wronged myself. Forgive me, for You are the All-forgiving, the All-compassion¬ 
ate.” 8 Then Adam received words from his Lord, and He turned toward him 9 and 
chose him. 10 He sent down to him the Black Stone from the Garden in which it 
was, and He commanded him to convey it to Mecca and build a house for it. 11 So 
he went to Mecca and built the house, and he circumambulated it. Next, God 
ordered him to sacrifice to Him, then to pray to Him and glorify Him. Gabriel 
went out with him, until he stood at ‘Arafat. 12 Gabriel said to him, “At this place 
your Lord has commanded you to stand for Him.” Then he went on with him 
to Mecca. When Iblis blocked his way, Gabriel said, “Pelt him.” So Adam pelted 
him with stones. 13 Then he reached the valley of Mecca, and the angels received 
him and said to him: “0 Adam, your pilgrimage went well! We have made the 
pilgrimage to this house before you for two thousand years.” 

Then God sent down wheat to Adam and commanded him to eat of his toil. 
So he plowed and planted. Then he harvested, threshed, ground, kneaded, and 
baked. When he finished, his brow was bathed in sweat. Then he ate. When he 
was full, what was in his belly weighed heavily. So Gabriel came down to him 
and spread his legs. When what was in his belly came out, Adam sensed an odor 
that was disgusting. “What is this?” he asked. Gabriel said to him, “The odor of 
the wheat.” 

Adam had intercourse with Eve; she conceived and gave birth to | a boy and a 
girl. He named the boy Cain and the girl Lubidha. Then she conceived again and 
gave birth to a boy and a girl. He named the boy Abel and the girl Iqllma. 14 When 


7 Cf. Schatzhohle, ed. Bezold, 7-8,32-33: trans. Budge, 69. 

8 The language echoes Qur’an 28:16, though in the Qur’an the speaker is Moses. 

9 Qur’an 2:37. 

11 Another possible translation,"... and build a house for Him.” The Ka'ba is often called 
“God’s House”BaytAllah. The Black Stone is the stone that is built into its eastern comer. 

12 ‘Arafat (or in the singular form, ‘Arafa) is a plain about 21km (13 miles) east of Mecca. It 
is the site of the central ceremonies of the pilgrimage. The assembly of pilgrims there is 
called “a standing” ( wuquf ), and al-Ya‘qubI alludes to this terminology here. 

13 This throwing of stones became part of the Islamic pilgrimage. It is done by the pilgrims 
returning from ‘Arafat to Mecca, at Mina, where there is a construction called al-Jamra, 
which symbolizes the devil. 

14 These names occur in Schatzhohle, 8,34-35 (trans. Budge, 69) as Labuda (Syriac and Ara- 
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his children grew up and reached marriage age, Adam said to Eve, “Command 
Cain to marry Iqlima, who was born with Abel, and command Abel to marry 
Lubidha, who was born with Cain.” Then Cain became envious of him (that is, 
Abel), because he was marrying his sister, who had been bom with him. 15 

Some have reported that God sent down a Houri 16 from Paradise to Abel and 
married him to her, and He brought out a female Jinn to Cain and married him 
to her. So Cain was jealous of his brother on account of the Houri. Adam then 
told both of them to make an offering. Abel offered some figs from his crop; 
Cain offered God the best ram among his sheep. God accepted Abel’s offering, 
but He did not accept Cain’s offering, and so he grew more ill-willed and jealous. 
Satan made the murder of his brother appear attractive to him, so he crushed 
him to death with stones. God therefore became angry with Cain and cursed 
him. He sent him down off the Holy Mountain to a land called Nod. 17 

Adam and Eve remained in mourning for Abel for a very long time, until it 
was said that a veritable river emerged from their tears. After he had become 
one hundred and thirty years old, Adam had intercourse with Eve and she 
conceived and gave birth to a boy. He named him Seth, and of Adam’s sons he 
was the one who most closely resembled Adam. Then Adam married Seth off, 
and a boy was born to him when he was a hundred and sixty-five years old; he 
named him Enosh. Then a boy was born to Enosh, and he named him Kenan. 
Then a boy was bom to Kenan and he named him Mahalalel. These were born 
during Adam’s life and in his time. 

When it came time for Adam’s demise, his son Seth, together with his son | 
and his son’s son, came to him, and he prayed over them and asked a blessing 
for them. He entrusted his last will and testament to Seth, and he commanded 
him to preserve his body and put it, when he died, in the Cave of the Treasure. 
Furthermore, he (that is, Seth) should give charge to his sons and sons’ sons, 
and each one should pass it on at his own demise: that when they came down 
from their mountain, they should take his body and put it in the middle of 


bic) and as Qllmat (Syriac), Iqlimya (Arabic)—the vocalization in each case is uncertain. 
The same names in variant form can be found in al-Tabari, TaYikh, 1044,146. 

15 Schatzhohle, ibid., adds that Labuda, Cain’s twin sister, was beautiful, presumably more 
beautiful than Abel’s twin, so that Cain wanted to marry his own twin sister, which 
scandalized Adam. Cf. al-Tabari, TaYikh, 1:138. 

16 Arabic, hawra’ “a woman fair of complexion, with intense whiteness of the ‘white’ of the 
eye,” more commonly used in its plural form hur to designate the women promised by the 
Qur’an to believers in Paradise. See the article by A. J. Wensinck and Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. 
Hur. 

17 As corrected by the Leiden editor from mss Anur. 
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the earth. 18 He commanded his son Seth to take charge after him among their 
progeny, command them to fear God and worship Him aright, and forbid them 
to mingle with the accursed Cain and his offspring. Then he prayed over those 
sons of his and their wives and children. He died on the sixth of Nisan, a Friday, 
at the very hour when he was created. He was, as it is agreed, nine hundred and 
thirty years old. 


Seth, the Son of Adam 

After the death of Adam, his son Seth arose. He used to bid his people to fear 
God and to do good works. They, along with their wives and children, used 
to praise God and to hallow Him. There was no enmity among them, nor any 
envy, hatred, recrimination, lying, or breaking of promises. When one of them 
wanted to swear, he said, “No, by the blood of Abel.” 19 

When Seth’s death was imminent, his sons and the sons of his sons came to 
him. They were at that time: Enosh, Kenan, Mahalalel, Jared, and Enoch, with 
their wives and their sons. He prayed over them and invoked a blessing upon 
them. He ordered them and made them swear by the blood of Abel that none 
of them would go down from the holy mountain, that they would not allow 
any of their children to go down from it, and that they would not mingle with 
the children of the accursed Cain. He gave his testament to his son Enosh and 
commanded him to take custody of the body of Adam, fear God, and command 
his people to fear God and to worship aright. Then he died on Tuesday, the 
twenty-seventh of Ab, at the third hour of the day. He was nine hundred and 
twelve years old. 


Enosh, the Son of Seth 

After the death of his father, Enosh, the son of Seth, undertook to keep the 
testament of his father and grandfather. He worshipped God aright, and com¬ 
manded his people to worship aright. In his days the accursed Cain was killed. 


18 In the Schatzhohle, this is given a Christian interpretation. The middle or center of the 
world is identified as Jerusalem, and Adam asks that his body be buried there, “for in that 
place shall redemption be effected for me and for all my children.” ( Schatzhohle , 9,40-41; 
trans. Budge, 72). Although these specifically Christian details may have been known to 
al-Ya c qubi, he omits them from his account. 

19 A similar formula is found in Schatzhohle, 10,44-45; trans. Budge, 75. 
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The blind Lamech threw a stone at him and crushed his head, and so he died. 
After Enosh was ninety years old, Kenan was bom to him. When the death of 
Enosh was imminent, his sons and his sons’ sons gathered around him: Kenan, 
Mahalalel, Jared, Enoch, and Methuselah, along with their wives and their sons. 
He prayed over them and invoked a blessing upon them. He forbade them to 
go down from their holy mountain, or to let any of their sons mingle with the 
offspring of the accursed Cain. He put Kenan in charge of the body of Adam. 
He ordered them to pray in his presence and to hallow God frequently. He died 
on the third of Tishrin i, at sunset. He was nine hundred and sixty-five years 
old. 


Kenan, the Son of Enosh 

Kenan, the son of Enosh, arose. He was a gentle, god-fearing, and holy man. 
He undertook among his people to obey God, worship aright, and follow the 
testament of Adam and Seth. Mahalalel had been born to him after he was 
seventy years old. When his death drew near, his sons and the sons of his 
sons, Mahalalel, Jared, Methuselah, Lamech, and their wives and children, 
assembled around him. He prayed over them and invoked a blessing upon 
them. He made them swear by the blood of Abel that none of them would go 
down from their holy mountain to the offspring of the accursed Cain. He made 
his testament to Mahalalel and commanded him to take charge of the body of 
Adam. Kenan died; he was nine hundred and twenty years old. 


Mahalalel, the Son of Kenan 1:7 

After the death of Kenan, Mahalalel, the son of Kenan, arose. He undertook 
among his people to obey God and follow the testament of his father. Jared was 
bom to him when he was sixty-five years old. When Mahalalel’s death drew 
near, he made his testament to his son Jared and gave him charge of the body 
of Adam. Mahalalel died on Sunday, the second of Nisan, at the third hour of 
the day. He was eight hundred and ninety-five years old. 


Jared, the Son of Mahalalel 


After the death of Mahalalel, Jared arose. He was a believing man, perfect in 
his works and worship of God, praying frequently by night and by day, and 
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therefore God increased his lifespan. Enoch was born to him when he was sixty- 
two years old. In Jared’s fortieth year, the first millennium was completed. 20 

When five hundred years of Jared’s life had passed, the sons of Seth broke 
the covenant and pacts that had existed among them, and they started going 
down to the land where the sons of Cain were. 21 Their going down began when 
Satan took to himself two devils from among mankind—one was named Jubal, 
the other Tubal-cain—and taught them the arts of singing and playing instru¬ 
ments. Jubal fashioned flutes, lutes, guitars, and horns; Tubal-cain fashioned 
drums, tambourines, and cymbals. The sons of Cain had no work to occupy 
them, and they made no remembrance except before Satan. They used to do 
forbidden and sinful things and would come together for depravity. Their old 
1:8 men and women were even keener for it than the youths. They would | gather 
to play flutes, drums, tambourines, guitars, and cymbals, shouting and laugh¬ 
ing, until the people of the mountain, the sons of Seth, heard their voices. A 
hundred of their men decided to go down to the sons of Cain, to see what 
these sounds were. When Jared received word of this, he went to them and 
implored them by God. He reminded them of the testament of their fathers, 
and swore against them by the blood of Abel. Enoch, the son of Jared, rose up 
among them and said, “Know that if any of you disobeys our father Jared, breaks 
the covenants of our fathers, and goes down from our mountain, we will never 
let him come up again.” But they insisted on going down; and when they went 
down, they commingled with the daughters of Cain, having first engaged in 
depravities. 

When the death of Jared drew near, his sons and the sons of his sons, Enoch, 
Methuselah, Lamech, and Noah, gathered around him. He prayed over them 
and invoked a blessing upon them. He forbade them to go down from the holy 
mountain, and he said: “Inevitably you will go down to the lowland. Whoever 
of you is the last to go down, let him take with him the body of our father Adam 
and let him put it in the midst of the earth as he ordered us.” He commanded 
his son Enoch not to cease praying in the Cave of Treasure. Then he died on 
Friday, the first of Adhar, at sunset. He was nine hundred and sixty-two years 
old. 


20 In the biblical section of his history, al-Ya c qubI follows a chronology of millennia similar 
to that in the Schatzhohle. In the latter work the schema is more functional, as the coming 
of Christ occurs precisely at the middle of the fifth millennium, as prophesied. Al-Ya c qubl 
drops the schema after mentioning the end of the fourth millennium. 

2 i Parallel: Schatzhohle, 14-16,58-69: trans. Budge, 84-90. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:168-170. 
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Enoch, the Son of Jared 

Then Enoch, the son of Jared, arose after Jared and carried on the worship of 
God. When he was sixty-five years old, Methuselah was born to him. The sons 
of Seth, their wives, and their children, started to go down. In dismay, Enoch 
summoned his progeny—Methuselah, Lamech, and Noah—and said to them, 
“I know that God will punish this community with a heavy punishment in 
which there is no mercy.” Enoch was the first to write | with the pen. He was 
the prophet Idris. 22 He commanded his offspring to worship God with sincerity 
and to apply themselves to truth and certainty. Then God lifted him up when 
he was three hundred years old. 


Methuselah, the Son of Enoch 

Then Methuselah, the son of Enoch, carried on the worship of God and obedi¬ 
ence to Him. When he was one hundred and eighty-seven years old, Lamech 
was born to him. It was in this era that God sent a revelation to Noah and 
informed him that He would send the deluge upon the people, and He ordered 
him to build a wooden ship. When Noah completed three hundred and forty- 
four years, the second millennium was completed. Methuselah died on the 
twenty-first of Aylul, a Thursday. He was nine hundred and sixty years old. 


Lamech, the Son of Methusaleh 

After his father, Lamech carried on the worship of God and obedience to Him. 
A son had been born to him when he was one hundred and eighty-two years 
old. In his era the giants became numerous—that was because when the sons 
of Seth had intercourse with the daughters of Cain, the latter bore them the 
giants. 

When Lamech’s death approached, he summoned Noah, Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth, and their wives. None of the sons of Seth were left on the mountain 


22 Idris is a prophet mentioned twice in the Qur’an (19:56-57, 21:85-86). On the basis of 
Qur’an 19:57 (“We raised him up to ahigh place”), he was identified with the biblical Enoch, 
who, in Rabbinical and later legend, on the basis of the enigmatic language in Genesis 5:24 
(“Enoch walked with God; then he was no more because God took him”), was said to have 
been raised to heaven (hence his relatively short lifespan—only 300 years in al-Ya c qubi, 
365 years in Genesis 5:23). See the article by G. Vajda in ei 2 , s.v. Idris. 
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who had not gone down to the sons of Cain except them—eight persons, and 
before the deluge they had no children. Lamech prayed over them and invoked 
a blessing upon them. Then he wept and said to them: “No one remains of our 
race except these eight persons. I ask God, who created Adam and Eve alone 
and multiplied their offspring, to save you from this wrath that He has prepared 
for the evil community, multiply your offspring until | they fill the earth, grant 
you the blessing of our father Adam, and give rule to your offspring. I am going 
to die, and none of the people of wrath will escape, except you, Noah. When 
I die, take me and put me in the Cave of Treasure. When God wills for you to 
board the boat, take the body of our father Adam, bring it down with you, and 
put it in the middle of the upper deck of the boat. You and your sons stay on 
the east side of the boat; let your wife and your daughters-in-law stay on the 
west side of it, and let the body of Adam be between you. Do not cross over to 
your wives, and let not your wives cross over to you. Do not eat or drink with 
them or approach them until you disembark from the boat. When the deluge 
goes away and you disembark from the boat, pray 23 by the body of Adam. Then 
command your eldest son Shem to take the body of Adam and put it in the 
middle of the earth, and let him set one of his children with it to take charge 
of it. Let the man be a person dedicated during his lifetime to God’s service. 24 
Let him not marry a woman, or build a house, or shed blood, or offer an animal 
or bird offering. God will send one of the angels with him to guide him to the 
middle of the earth and to keep him company.” 

Lamech died on Sunday, the seventeenth of Adhar, at the ninth hour of the 
day. He was seven hundred and seventy-seven years old. 


Noah 

God, may He be glorified and exalted, sent a revelation to Noah in the days of 
his grandfather Enoch, who was the prophet Idris, before God lifted up Idris; 
He commanded Noah to warn his people, forbid them from the sins they had 
been committing, and caution them about the punishment. He continued to 
worship God and to pray for his people. He devoted himself entirely to the 


23 The imperative is in the masculine singular, indicating that it is addressed to Noah alone. 
This is emphasized by the inclusion of the masculine singular pronoun anta after the 
imperative. 

24 The Arabic uses the word habr, which usually refers to Jewish scholars. The Syriac text of 
Schatzhohle, 84-85, has nzlra, a Nazarite, a loanword from Hebrew nazlr, translated in the 
Arabic by nasik taql, “a pious ascetic.” 
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worship of God | and to prayer for his people, not marrying women for five 
hundred years. Then God sent him a revelation to marry Haykal, the daughter 
of Namusa, the son of Enoch. 25 He informed him that He was going to send 
the deluge over the earth. He commanded him to make the boat in which God 
saved him and his family, and to make it with three decks, a lower, a middle, and 
an upper one. He commanded him to make its length three hundred cubits by 
the cubit of Noah, its width fifty cubits, and its depth thirty cubits, and to make 
its compartments out of wooden planks. The bottom deck would be for the 
animals—tame, wild, and predators—the middle one for the birds, and the 
upper one for Noah and the people of his household. Containers of water and 
a place for food were to be put on the upper one. Children were bom to Noah 
after he was five hundred years old. 

When Noah finished working on the boat—when the offspring of Cain and 
those of the offspring of Seth who had commingled with them saw him working 
on the ark, they ridiculed him—when he finished, he invited them to board it. 
He informed them that God was going to send the deluge over the whole earth, 
to cleanse it of disobedient people, but not one of them responded to him. So 
he and his offspring went up to the Cave of Treasure. They carried down the 
body of Adam and put it in the middle of the upper deck of the boat on Friday, 
the seventeenth of Adhar. He brought the birds into the middle deck, and he 
brought the domestic and wild animals into the lower deck. He closed it up 
when the sun went down. 

God sent water from the heavens and broke open the springs of the earth, 
and the waters met for a matter decreed 26 The whole earth, including the 
mountains, was covered, and the world was darkened. The light of the sun and 
the moon went out, so that night and day were the same. According to what the 
astrologers say, Cancer was in the ascendant at the time God sent the water. The 
sun, the moon, Saturn, Mercury, | and the ascending node 27 were all together in 


25 The form of this name is evidence that al-Ya c qubi worked from the Arabic translation of the 
Schatzhohle, not from the Syriac. The Syriac {Schatzhohle, 82-85) gives the name of Noah’s 
wife as Haykal, the daughter of Namus (Namusa in some manuscripts), the daughter of 
Enoch. In the Arabic translation this becomes Haykal, the daughter of Namusa, the son of 
Enoch, as in al-Ya c qubi. 

26 Cf. Qur’an 5401-12: “Then We opened the gates of heaven unto water torrential, and made 
the earth to gush with fountains, and the waters met for a matter decreed.” 

27 In astronomy and astrology, a node is a point where the plane of the orbit of some celestial 
body (here the moon) crosses the plane of the ecliptic (the path traced by the sun in its 
apparent annual circuit against the background of the fixed stars). At the ascending node, 
the body’s path (here the moon) crosses the ecliptic from south to north; at the descending 
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the last minute of Pisces. The water continued from heaven and earth for forty 
days, until it rose fifteen cubits above every mountain. Then it stopped, after 
no spot of the earth remained without water covering it and overwhelming it. 
The boat circled the whole earth until it came to Mecca, and it went around 
the House for a week. 28 Then the water receded after five months, beginning 
on the seventeenth of Ayyar, until the thirteenth of Tishrin i. 

Some have reported that Noah boarded the boat on the first day of Rajab and 
that it came to rest on al-Judi 29 in Muharram, which came to be numbered as 
the first of the months—but the People of the Book disagree on this point. 

When it came to rest on al-JucLi, which is a mountain in the vicinity of Mosul, 
God, exalted be He, commanded the water of the heavens to return whence it 
had come, and commanded the earth to it swallow up its water. Noah waited for 
four months after the boat halted. Then he sent out the raven, 30 to find out how 
things stood with the water. It found corpses floating on the water, settled upon 
them, and did not return. Then he sent out the dove. It brought back an olive 
leaf, so he knew that the water had gone. He came out on the twenty-seventh of 
Ayyar. A full year and ten days elapsed between his embarking on the boat and 
his emergence from it. When he and his family came back to the earth, they 
built a city and named it Thamanin. 31 When Noah emerged from the boat and 
saw people’s bones glimmering, it grieved him and saddened him. God revealed 
to him, “I will not send the deluge onto the earth ever again after this.” 


node, it crosses from north to south. The location of the moon’s ascending and descending 
nodes is of interest to astronomers and astrologers because a lunar or solar eclipse can 
occur only when the moon is at or near a node. 

28 The detail of the boat’s circling the Ka'ba also appears in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1093,197. 

30 Arabic ghurab (cognate to Hebrew 'oreb, the word used in Genesis 8:7) designates both 
the crow and the raven; however, given the raven’s ability to soar, its intelligence, and its 
fondness for carrion, given also the Jewish and Christian exegetical tradition, it is best 
translated as raven. 

31 The name means Eighty in Arabic. Indeed, al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:194-197, says “he called 
it Thamanin because he had built a house there for each of the men who were with 
him; they were eighty.” However, he also reports other traditions that place the number 
of individuals on the boat with Noah as eight (al-Ya'qubi’s tradition), seven, or ten. The 
form Thamanin (the oblique case of Thamanun) may be a folk etymology for a name not 
originally Arabic. Schatzhohle, 102-103, has Tmanon (Syriac) and Thamanun (Arabic), but 
with the note in both the Syriac and Arabic, “named because of the eight souls who had 
come out with him.” In Syriac, Tmanon would not mean eighty (tmanin in Syriac), but 
would be a form from the base of tmane (eight) + the diminutive suffix -on. 
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When Noah emerged from the boat, he locked it with a lock and handed the 
key to his son Shem. Then Noah tilled and planted a vineyard, and he cultivated 
the earth. One day while Noah was sleeping, his garment became uncovered, 
and his son Ham saw his private parts and laughed. His brothers Shem and 
Japheth were told, and the two of them took a garment, | brought it to him with 1:13 
their faces turned away from him, and put the garment over him. When Noah 
awoke from his sleep and learned of the affair, he cursed Canaan, the son of 
Ham, but he did not curse Ham—the Copts, the Ethiopians, and the Indians 
are the offspring of the latter. 

Canaan was the first of the offspring of Noah to return to the works of the 
sons of Cain. He devoted himself to musical instruments, singing, flutes, drums, 
guitars, and cymbals. He obeyed Satan in amusement and idleness. 

Noah divided the earth among his offspring. 32 To Shem he allotted the mid¬ 
dle of the earth: the sacred area and its surroundings, 33 Yemen and Hadramawt, 
extending to Oman, to al-Bahrayn, to ‘Alij and Yabrin, and Wabar, al-Daww and 
al-Dahna 5 . To Ham he allotted the land of the west and the coastal areas. 34 He 
begot Cush son of Ham, Canaan son of Ham, the Nubians, the Zanj, and the 
Ethiopians. Noah’s son Japheth settled in the region between the east and the 
west. Born to him were Gomer, Tubal, 35 Mash, 36 Meshech, and Magog. Gomer 
begat the Slavs; Tubal begat Burjan; 37 Mash begot the Turks and the Khazars; 38 
Meshech begot al-Ashban; 39 Magog begot Yagog and Magog. These were in the 
eastern part of the earth, by the Turks. The homes of the Slavs and the Burjan 
were in the land of the Romans, before the Romans existed. These were the 
offspring of Japheth. 

After disembarking from the boat, Noah lived three hundred and sixty years. 
When the death of Noah was imminent, his three sons, Shem, Ham, and 


32 Parallel traditions about the descendents of Noah may be found in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:211 ff. 

33 Arabic, al-Haram, referring to Mecca. 

34 To an Arabic reader, ard al-maghrib wa-l-sawahil, would suggest North Africa (the Magh¬ 
reb) along with the east coast of Africa. Sawahil (coasts) is the source of the name of the 
language Swahili (Arabic sawahili) spoken along the coast of East Africa familiar to Arab 
traders. 

35 Ed. Leiden, M: Shubal (twice). 

36 Sic Ed. Leiden, M; perhaps to be identified with Madai of Genesis 10:2. 

37 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh , 1:218. The translator, William M. Brinner (The History of al-Tabari, 11, 
i7n) sees a possible reference to the Bulgars. 

38 Sic ed. Leiden ( al-Khazar ); M al-juzur (the islands). 

39 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh., 1:218. The translator, William M. Brinner (ibid., i6n) notes that the 
name (possibly to be read Ishban) may conceal a reference to the city of Isbahan or to 
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Japheth, and their sons, gathered around him. He gave them his testament 
and commanded them to worship God. He commanded that when he died, 
1:14 Shem should enter the boat unbeknownst to anyone and remove Adam’s body; | 
Melchizedek, the son of Lamech son of Shem, was to go with him, for God had 
chosen him to be with Adam’s body in the middle of the earth in the holy place. 
He said to him: “Shem, when you and Melchizedek set out, God will send an 
angel with you to guide you on the way and to show you the middle of the 
earth. Tell no one what you are doing. This command is Adam’s testament, with 
which he charged his sons, and they passed on the charge one to another, until 
it has come to you. When you arrive at the place which the angel will show 
you, put Adam’s body in it. Then command Melchizedek not to depart from it 
and to have no work except the worship of God. Command him not to marry 
any woman, or build any building, or shed any blood, or dress in any garment 
except the skins of wild animals, or cut his hair or nails. Let him sit alone and 
constantly praise God.” Then Noah died in Ayyar, on a Wednesday. He lived for 
nine hundred and fifty years, just as God, exalted be He, has related: a thousand, 
years, less fifty . 40 


Shem, the Son of Noah 

After his father, Shem, the son of Noah, carried on the worship of God and obe¬ 
dience to Him. Arpachshad had been bom to him when he was one hundred 
and two years old. Seth then set out; he opened the boat, took Adam’s body, and 
brought it down, keeping it a secret from his brothers and his family. Summon¬ 
ing his brothers Japheth and Ham, he said to them: “My father gave me a charge 
and commanded me to go to the sea, examine the earth, and then return. Do 
not move on until I come back to you, and take good care of my wife and son.” 
His brothers said to him, “Go in God’s keeping; for you know that the earth is 
1:15 devastated, and we fear that predatory animals may harm you.” Shem said, | 
“God will send an angel, and so, God willing, I will fear nothing.” Shem sum¬ 
moned his son Lamech and said to him and to his wife Yozedek, 41 “Send your 
son Melchizedek with me, to keep me company on the way.” The two of them 
said to him, “Go, rightly guided.” To his two brothers, his wife, and his son, Shem 
said: “You know that our father Noah charged me and commanded me to seal 


40 Qur’an 2934. 

41 The text in the mss (yd wazdaq) is meaningless. The easiest solution is to change one 
letter (omit the alif), which yields the name of Lamech’s wife Yozadaq (= Yozedek) given 
in Schatzhohle, 116-117. 
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the boat, and that neither I nor any other person should enter it. Therefore, let 
none of you come near the boat.” 

Then Shem set out, and his son with him. The angel appeared to them and 
was with them continually, until he brought them to the place where they were 
commanded to put the body of Adam. It is said to be in the mosque of Mina, by 
the minaret; however, the People of the Book say it is in Syria, in the Holy Land. 
The ground opened up and they put the body in it; then it closed over it. Shem 
said to Melchizedek, the son of Lamech son of Shem: “Remain here and worship 
God aright. God will send you an angel every day to keep you company.” Then he 
said goodbye to him and left. When he came to his family, and his son Lamech 
asked him about Melchizedek, he said, “He died on the way and I buried him.” 
So his father and his mother grieved for him. 

When death drew near for Shem, he gave his testament to his son Arpach- 
shad. Shem died on Thursday, the seventh of Aylul. He was six hundred years 
old. 


Arpachshad, the Son of Shem 

Then Arpachshad, the son of Shem, carried on the worship of God and obedi¬ 
ence to Him. After he was one hundred and eighty-five years old, Shelah had 
been born to him. The offspring of Noah had scattered throughout the lands, 
and the giants and the violent among them had grown numerous. | Canaan, the 
son of Ham, corrupted the offspring of Noah, and they committed sins openly. 

When death was imminent for Arpachshad, he gathered his offspring and 
family to him and gave them his testament, that they should worship God and 
avoid sins. He said to his son Shelah, “Accept my testament, and carry on in your 
family after me, acting in obedience to God.” He died on Sunday, the twenty- 
third of Nisan. He was four hundred and sixty-five years old. 


Shelah, the Son of Arpachshad 

Then Shelah, the son of Arpachshad, arose among his people, commanding 
them to obey God, forbidding them to sin against Him, and warning them of 
the wrath and punishment that had befallen the sinful people. Eber had been 
bom to him when he was one hundred and thirty years old. When his death was 
imminent, he gave his testament to his son Eber son of Shelah. He commanded 
him to avoid the deeds of the sons of Cain, the accursed. He died on Monday, 
the thirteenth of Adhar. He was four hundred and thirty years old. 
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Eber, the Son of Shelah 

Then Eber, the son of Shelah, arose, summoning his people to obey God and 
warning the sons of Shem son of Noah against commingling with the progeny 
of Canaan son of Ham, who had altered the religion of his fathers and had 
committed sins. When Eber was one hundred and thirty-four years old, Peleg 
had been born to him. When Eber’s death was imminent, he gave his testament 
to his son Peleg. He said to him: “My son, when the offspring of the accursed 
Cain committed many sins against God and the offspring of Seth joined with 
them, God sent wrath upon them. Therefore, do not enter, you or your family, 
into the community 42 of the sons of Canaan.” 

Eber died on Thursday the twenty-third of Tishrin 1 .1 He was three hundred 
and forty years old; others say one hundred and sixty-four. 


Peleg, the Son of Eber 

After Eber, his son Peleg arose, calling people to obey God. In his time, Noah’s 
progeny gathered in Babylon. This was because Mash, the son of Aram son 
of Shem son of Noah, came to the land of Babylon. He begot Nimrod the 
Mighty 43 and Nabit, 44 who was the father of the Nabataeans 45 and the first 
who dug canals, planted trees, and cultivated the land. The language of all of 


42 Arabic, milla. The word primarily means a religion or sect and occurs in the Qur’an 
referring both to heathen religions (as here) and to the “religion of Abraham ( millat 
Ibrahim)," that is, true monotheism. See the article by F. Buhl in ei 2 , s.v. Milla. 

43 Arabic: Namrud al-jabbar. The primary meaning in Arabic of jabbar (a loan from Hebrew 
or Aramaic) is “one who magnifies himself, or behaves proudly or haughtily or insolently 
...: imperious, or domineering, by absolute force and power; overbearing; tyrannical; a 
tyrant” (Lane, Lexicon, s.v.). The word also became a synonym for “giant.” In Genesis 10:8-9, 
Nimrod is called first gibbor (rsv “a mighty warrior”) and then gibbor say id (rsv “a mighty 
hunter”). Although Nimrod is not mentioned by name in the Qur’an, he is alluded to. On 
the development of the story in Islamic sources, see the article by B. Heller in ei 2 , s.v. 
Namrud. 

44 M: Yanbit. 

45 Arabic, al-nabat. The Arabic term designated two distinct groups: the Nabataeans of Syria 
(;nabat al-sham), a people probably of Arab origin who controlled a kingdom centered on 
the city of Petra in late Hellenistic and Roman times, and the Nabataeans of Iraq (nabat al- 
'irdq), a term that eventually extended to include all of the Aramaic-speaking population 
of Mesopotamia. See the article by T. Fahd in ei 2 , s.v. Nabat. 
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them was Syriac, 46 which had been the language of Adam. When they were 
gathered in Babylon, they said to each other, “Let us build a building whose 
foundation is the earth and whose summit the sky.” When they started building, 
they said, “We will use it as a stronghold to preserve us from the deluge.” But 
God destroyed their stronghold and divided their languages into seventy-two 
languages, and they divided into seventy-two groups from that place of theirs. 

There were nineteen languages among the progeny of Shem, sixteen among the 
progeny of Ham, and thirty-seven among the progeny of Japheth. When they 
saw the state they were in, they came together to Peleg son of Eber. He said 
to them, “No single land can hold you, given the division of your languages.” 

They said, “Divide the land among us.” So he divided it for them. The progeny of 
Japheth son of Noah received China, India, Sind, the lands of the Turks, those of 
the Khazars, Tibet, the lands of the Bulgars, Daylam, and the territory adjoining 
Khurasan. The king of the sons of Japheth at that time was Jamshadh. 47 The 
progeny of Ham received the land of the west and the territory beyond the 
Euphrates to the setting of the sun. The progeny of Shem received the Hijaz, 
Yemen, and the rest of the earth. 

When Peleg was thirty years old, Reu had been born to him. When the death 
of Peleg was imminent, he gave his testament to his son Reu. Peleg died on 
Friday, the twelfth | of Aylul. He was two hundred and thirty-nine years old. 1:18 


Reu, the Son of Peleg 

Reu, the son of Peleg, arose after his father, after the languages had divided into 
seventy-two divisions. Nineteen of them belonged to the sons of Shem, sixteen 
to the offspring of Ham, and thirty-seven to the offspring of Japheth. Nimrod 
the Mighty lived in his time. His home was in Babylon, and he was the one who 
began to build the citadel and the first to make a crown. He reigned for sixty- 


46 Arabic uses suryani (Syriac) to designate the Aramaic language generally, not only its later 
Christian literary form known as Syriac. Since Qur’an 2:31 states that God “taught Adam 
the names, all of them,” the language used by Adam became a subject of interest to Islamic 
writers. One tradition, followed here by al-Ya'qubi, identified the language as Syriac, that 
is, Aramaic. Other traditions identified it as Arabic. See the article by R. Tottoli in ei 3 , s.v. 

47 Jam Shad (written as two words in ed. Leiden and M) is the Iranian hero better known 
by the form of his name in Ferdousi’s Shahnameh: Jamshld. The name derives ultimately 
from Avestan Yima Khshaeta (Yima the Brilliant). See the article by Cl. Huart and H. Masse 
in El 2 , s.v. Djamshid. 
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seven years. When Reu was thirty-two years old, Serug had been born to him. 
When Reu was seventy-four years old, the third millennium was completed. 
When Reu’s death was imminent, he gave his testament to his son Serug. Reu 
died on Wednesday, the fourteenth of NIsan. He was two hundred years old. 


Serug, the Son of Reu 

Serug, the son of Reu, arose among the offspring of Shem after the death of his 
father. The giants 48 had grown numerous and had done violence in the land. 
Idols were worshipped for the first time in the time of Serug. The beginning 
of idolatry was that when a person dear to someone died, such as a father, a 
brother, or a child, he would make an idol in the likeness of the dead person 
and call it by the person’s name. When the next generation came along after 
them, they thought—Satan proposed it to them—that these had been made to 
be worshipped, and therefore they worshipped them. Then God divided their 
religion. Some of them worshipped idols; some of them worshipped the sun; 
some of them worshipped the moon; some of them worshipped birds; some 
of them worshipped stones; some of them worshipped trees; some of them 
worshipped water; some of them worshipped the wind. | Satan seduced them, 
led them astray, and made them rebellious. 

When Serug was one hundred and thirty years old, Nahor had been born to 
him. When Serug’s death was imminent, he gave his testament to his son Nahor, 
commanding him to worship God. Serug died on Sunday, the twenty-seventh 
of Ab. He was two hundred and thirty years old. 


Nahor, the Son of Serug 

Nahor succeeded his father. In his time the worship of idols increased. God 
commanded the earth and it shook mankind with a strong earthquake, so that 
those idols fell; but they paid no attention to this and put other idols in their 
place. Also in his time, sorcery, divination, and augury appeared, and people 
sacrificed their children to the satans. Weights and measures were established. 
Nahor lived for one hundred and forty-eight years. 


48 Arabic, jababira, pi. of jabbar, used previously as the epithet of Nimrod; perhaps simply 
“mighty men.” 
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The giants of that age were [the offspring of] ‘Ad, son of Uz, 49 son of Aram, 
son of Shem, son of Noah. They spread through the land, and their habitations 
were from the highlands of Hadramawt as far as the valleys of Najran. When 
they wrought havoc and did violence, God sent Hud, son of [‘Abdallah, son of 
Ribah, son of] al-Khalud, 50 son of Ad, son of Uz, son of Aram, son of Shem, son 
of Noah. He called them to worship God, obey Him and avoid forbidden things, 
but they called him a liar. God therefore cut off the rain from them for three 
years. So they sent a delegation to the Holy House to pray for rain. They kept 
circumambulating the house and praying energetically 51 for forty mornings. 

Then they caught sight of two clouds: one was white and contained rain and 
mercy, the other [was black] and contained punishment and retribution. They 
heard a voice calling to them, “Choose which of them you want.” They said, 

“We choose the black one.” It passed over their heads; and when it approached 
their country, Hud said to them, | “In this cloud there is a punishment that has 1:20 
over-shadowed you.” “No,” they said, “it is a cloud that will bring us rain.” But it 
brought a black wind that burnt up everything over which it passed, and none 
of them escaped except Hud. It is said that Luqman, son of Ad, escaped, too, 
and lived as long as the lifetime granted to seven vultures. 52 

When Ad passed away, the sons of Thamud, son of Jazar, son of Thamud, 53 
son of Aram, son of Shem, son of Noah, moved into their territories; their kings 
used to live in al-Hijr. 54 When they did violence, God sent Salih, son of Talih, 
son of Saduq, son of Hud, 55 to them as a prophet. They asked him to give them 
a sign. So God brought out of the earth for them a she-camel along with its foal. 

Salih said to them: “One day is for this camel to come to the water; one day is for 
you to do so. Take care not to turn her away from the water.” But they called him 

49 Arabic 'Us (as in Hebrew, rsv Uz). 

50 M: al-Jalud: corrected in ed. Leiden on the basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:231. For a summary 
of the Arabic traditions about this prophet mentioned in the Qur’an, but not in the Bible, 
see the article by A. J. Wensinck and Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Hud. 

51 Arabic, yas'awna, which has a number of senses: exert oneself energetically, go at a fast 
pace. In the latter sense it became a technical term for the running between the hills of 
Safa and Marwa that forms part of the Islamic pilgrimage. The text may imply that this 
rite existed even in the time of the prophet Hud. 

52 For the legend of Luqman, who became proverbial for his wisdom and longevity, see the 
article by B. Heller and N. A. Stillman in ei 2 , s.v. Lukman. 

53 For “Thamud, son of Jazar, son of Thamud, son of Aram” al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:244, has only 
“Thamud, son of Jathir, son of Aram.” (Jathir is apparently Gether of Genesis 10:23). 

54 Al-Hijr is the site known now as Mada’in Salih in northwestern Saudi Arabia. See the article 
by F. S. Vidal in ei 2 , s.v. al-Hidjr. 

55 mss Thamud; corrected by Houtsma on the basis of cod. Schefer. 
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a liar, and one of their men, someone called Qudar, arose and hamstrung her— 
he struck her hamstring with a sword. Her foal went up to high place; there it 
brayed, and God sent a punishment upon them. None of them escaped except 
a woman called al-Dhari‘a. The Arabs made Qudar proverbial. 56 


Terah, the Son of Nahor 

Nahor’s son Terah, the father of ‘God’s friend’ Abraham, 57 lived in the age of 
Nimrod the Mighty. Nimrod was the first to worship fire and bow down to it. 
That was because a fire once emerged from the earth; he approached it and 
bowed down to it, and a satan addressed him from within it, so he built a 
building over it and appointed attendants for it. 

In that age, people applied themselves to the science of astronomy. They 
calculated the eclipses of the sun and moon, and the movements of the planets 
and the fixed stars. They discoursed | about the celestial sphere and the signs 
of the zodiac. The one who taught this to Nimrod was a man called Yonton. 58 
Terah—he is Azar, 59 the father of Abraham—was a contemporary of Nimrod 
the Mighty. The astronomers made calculations for Nimrod. They told him that 
someone would be bom in his kingdom who would find fault with his religion, 
rebuke him, destroy his idols, and disunite his community. Nimrod therefore 
decreed that the belly of anyone born in his kingdom should be rent open; 
and this was done, until Abraham was born and his parents concealed him. 
They kept him secret and put him in a cave where no one could know of him. 
His birthplace was at Kutha Rabba. 60 Abraham was born when Terah was one 
hundred and seventy years old. Terah, his father, lived for two hundred and five 
years. 


56 That is, proverbial for ill fortune and bad luck; see al-Tha'alibi, Thimar al-qulub, 30. 

57 Arabic, khalil Allah, based on Qur'an 4025. 

58 Correcting the apparent reading of M (Yantiq) on the basis of Schatzhohle, 138 (trans. 
Budge, 143), where this Yonton is identified as a son of Noah with whom Nimrod studied 
for three years. Cf. Sidney H. Griffith, The Bible in Arabic, 190. 

59 Qur’an 6:74. 

60 A city in Mesopotamia, biblical Cuthah (2Kings 17:24), known in Islamic tradition as the 
place where Abraham was thrown into the fire by Nimrod. Cf. Griffith, The Bible in Arabic, 
191; Guy Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 68. 
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Abraham 

Abraham grew up in the time of Nimrod the Mighty. When he left the cave 
where he had been, he turned his gaze to the heavens, looked at Venus, saw a 
shining star, and said, “This is my Lord; He has height and elevation.” 61 Then 
the star disappeared. He said, “My Lord would not disappear.” Then he saw the 
moon when it rose. He said, “This is my Lord.” But it was not long before the 
moon disappeared. He said, “If my Lord does not guide me I shall surely be of the 
people gone astray .” 62 When daytime came, the sun rose. He said, “This is my 
Lord; this one is the most luminous, the brightest.” When the sun disappeared 
he said, “It disappeared; my Lord would not disappear.” Thus has God related 
his story and his affair. 

When Abraham became older, he marveled when he saw his people wor¬ 
shipping idols. He would say, “Do you worship what you carve ?” 63 And they 
would say, “Your father has taught you this.” 64 | He would say, “My father is 
certainly among those going astray.” What he said became known among his 
people and the people talked about it. 

God sent him as a prophet. He dispatched Gabriel to him, and he taught 
him his religion. He began to say to his people, “I am quit of what you associate 
(with God ).” 65 A report about him reached Nimrod, and he sent a messenger 
to him forbidding him from this. Then Abraham began to smash their idols. 66 
He would say to one, “Defend yourself!” Nimrod kindled a fire and put him 
into a catapult and shot him into it. So God sent an inspiration to the fire, “Be 
coolness and safety for Abraham !’ 61 He sat in the midst of the fire, unharmed 
by it. Nimrod said, “Whoever adopts a god, let him adopt one like the god of 
Abraham!” Lot believed along with him. Lot was the son of his brother, Haran 
son of Terah. 

God commanded Abraham to leave the country of Nimrod for Syria, 68 the 
Holy Land. Abraham, his wife Sarah—she was the daughter of Haran, the son 


61 The narrative is based on Qur’an 6:74-79. Two versions of it appear in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:255,258. 

62 Qur’an 6:77. 

63 Qur’an 37:95. 

64 Sic MSS, including M. Houtsma unnecessarily corrects this in ed. Leiden to “has taught us.” 

65 Qur’an 6:78. 

66 The story of Abraham’s smashing the idols is based on Qur’an 21:51-70. Cf. al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 1:259-260. 

67 Qur’an 21:69. 

68 Arabic, al-Sha’m (or al-Sham), designates the countries of the Levant northwest of the 
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of his paternal uncle Nahor—and Lot the son of Haran 69 left to emigrate to 
where God commanded them. They settled in the land of Palestine. His wealth 
and the wealth of Lot increased. Abraham said to Lot: “God has increased our 
wealth and livestock for us. Therefore, go apart from us, and settle in the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah”—near the place where Abraham was. When Lot came 
to the city 70 of Sodom and Gomorrah and settled there, the king of that region 
came upon him, fought with him, and took his wealth. Abraham went and 
rescued his wealth. 71 

God enriched Abraham with much wealth. He said, “Lord, what am I to do 
with wealth, when I have no offspring?” God sent a revelation, “I will multiply 
your offspring until they become as numerous as the stars.” 

Sarah had a slave-girl named Hagar, and she gave her to Abraham. He had 
intercourse with Hagar, and she conceived and bore Ishmael. Abraham was 
then eighty-six years old. God said, “I will multiply your offspring | and set 
lasting dominion among them forever, so that no one shall know their number.” 

When Hagar bore a child, Sarah became jealous. She said, “Take her and her 
child away from me.” He took her away, along with Ishmael, and brought them 
to Mecca. He settled them at the Sacred House and left them. Hagar said to 
him, “In whose care are you leaving us?” He said, “In the care of the Lord of this 
building.” And he said, “0 God, I have made my son to dwell In a valley where is 
no sown land by Thy Holy House " 72 

The water that Hagar had with her ran out, and Ishmael became very thirsty. 
Hagar set out to search for water. She climbed onto al-Safa and saw a bird 
standing near it. 73 She came back, and the bird had scratched the earth with 
its feet, and water came out. She collected it so that it would not run off. This is 
the well of Zamzam. 74 


Arabian peninsula generally, and is not restricted to modem Syria. On its designation as 
“the Holy Land,” see Griffith, The Bible in Arabic, 192, note 74. 

69 Confusingly, both Abraham’s brother and his cousin are named Haran. The Arabic distin¬ 
guishes them: Abraham’s brother is called Haran b. Tarakh; his cousin is called Kharan b. 
Nahur. However, the scribe himself seems to have become confused and wrote Kharan b. 
Tarakh once, correcting it to Haran. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:266. 

70 Sic. 

71 Cf. Genesis 14, especially v. 12-16. 

72 Cf. Qur’an 14:37. 

73 Possibly, “near him,” i.e., near Ishmael. The masculine pronoun is ambiguous, as the name 
of the hill al-Safa can be either masculine or feminine. 

74 The stories about the origins of this well located beside the sacred mosque in Mecca are 
summarized in the article by Jacqueline Chabbi in si 2 , s.v. Zamzam. 
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Lot’s people committed sins. They used to approach male beings 75 —that 
was because Iblis once appeared to them in the form of a beardless youth and 
commanded them to have intercourse with him. They came to have such an 
appetite for it that they abandoned having intercourse with women and took to 
having intercourse with males. Lot forbade them to do it, but they did not stop. 
They committed such outrages in their judgments that they became proverbial 
for outrage and people said, “More unjust than a judgment of Sodom!” If a man 
among them did something loathsome to someone, and the latter hit him or 
flogged him, he would say to him, “Give me a wage for what I did to you.” They 
had two judges, named Shaqri and Shaqruni, who judged unjustly, wrongfully, 
and outrageously. 76 

When the actions and injustice of Lot’s people increased, God sent angels 
to destroy them. They stayed with Abraham, who used to receive visitors and 
extend hospitality. When they stopped with him, he offered them a roasted 
calf. When he saw them not eating, he became suspicious, and so they made 
themselves known to him. 77 They said, “We are messengers of your Lord, come 
for the destruction of this town.” They meant the town of Sodom, where the 
people of Lot were. Abraham said to them, \ “Lot is there.” They said, “We know 
well who is there; we will certainly save him and his family, exceptfor his wife .” 78 
Sarah, Abraham’s wife, was standing there, and she marveled at what they said; 
and so they gave her the good news of Isaac. She said, “ Shall I give birth, being 
an old woman, and this my husband is an old man?” 79 Abraham was a hundred 
years old, and she was ninety. 

When the angels came to Lot and his wife saw them, she sent out smoke 
to her people. 80 So they approached Lot and said, “Hand us your guests.” He 
said, “Do not dishonor me regarding my guests.” 81 When they persisted, Gabriel 
turned them away and blinded them. Then (the angels) said to Lot, “We will kill 


75 The language echoes Qur’an 26065 and 54:33-39. 

76 The names reflect Jewish tradition (from Hebrew sheqer, falsehood). See Ginzberg, Leg¬ 
ends of the Jews, 1:246-247; discussed by Griffith, The Bible in Arabic, 193, note 80. 

77 The language echoes Qur’an 11:70. 

78 Qur’an 29:32. 

79 Qur’an 11:72. 

80 Arabic, dakhkhanat li-qawmihd, is ambiguous. One tradition sees her as being an unbe¬ 
liever who intentionally signaled the Sodomites about the arrival of the guests; another 
sees her as unintentionally alerting them to the arrival of guests because of the smoke of 
her cooking fire. 

81 Echoing Qur’an 15:68. 
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them.” “When?” he asked. “In the morning,” they said. He said, “Will you give 
them time until morning?” Gabriel said to him, “Is not the morning near ?” 82 
When it was dawn, Gabriel said to him, “Leave!” and then he overturned the 
city on them. It is also said that a fire descended upon them. None of them was 
saved. Lot’s wife was among them, and she was turned to salt. None of them 
remained to tell of it. 

God gave Abraham Isaac the son of Sarah, and people marveled at it. They 
said, “An old man of a hundred years and an old woman of ninety years!” Isaac 
turned out to resemble Abraham very closely. 

Abraham used to visit Ishmael and his mother all the time. 83 When Ishmael 
grew up and became a man, he married a woman from the tribe of Jurhum. 84 
Once Abraham came to visit him and did not find him. Ishmael’s mother had 
died, so Abraham spoke with his wife, but her attitude did not please him. He 
asked her about Ishmael, and she said that he was out in the pasture. He said, 
“When he comes back, tell him: Change the threshold of your door.” 85 When 
Ishmael came back from his pasture, his wife said to him, “An old man came 
here asking for you.” Ishmael said, “What did he say to you?” She said, “He said 
to me, ‘Tell him: Change the threshold of your door.’” “You are loosed,” he said; 
and he divorced her and married al-Hayfa’, the daughter of Mudad, of the tribe 
of Jurhum. Abraham came back to them a year later. He stopped at the house of 
Ishmael and did not find him, but he found his wife. “How are you?” he asked. 
“Well,” she said. “May it be so!” he said; | “Where is your husband?” She said, 
“He is not here. Stay a while.” He said, “I cannot.” She said, “Give me your head, 
that I may kiss it.” He did so, and said, “When your husband comes back, greet 
him, and say to him: Hold fast to the threshold of your door.” When Ishmael 
came back, his wife gave him the report about Abraham. He bent down to the 
imprint of his foot, to kiss it. 

Then God ordered Abraham to build the Ka'ba, raise its foundations, issue 
the call to the pilgrimage among the people, and show them its rituals 86 
Abraham and Ishmael built up the foundations, until they reached the place 
of the stone. At that point Mount Abu Qubays called out to Abraham, “I have 
something in trust for you”—and it gave him the stone, and he put it in its place. 


82 Qur’an 11:81. 

83 Two versions of the following story can be found in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:281-285. 

84 An ancient Arab tribe said to have controlled the Ka'ba before the advent of the Quraysh. 
See the article by W. Montgomeiy Watt in ei 2 , s.v. Djurhum. 

85 The term 'ataba (threshold) is used metonymically of a wife. See Lane, Lexicon, s.v. 

86 Parallel, al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:274-277. 
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Abraham issued the call to the pilgrimage among the people. 87 When the Day 
of Tarwiya 88 came, Gabriel said to him, “Provide yourself with water!”—and so 
it was named Tarwiya. Then he came to Mina, and Gabriel said to him, “Spend 
the night here!” Then he came to ‘Arafat, and there he built a mosque of white 
stones, where he prayed the noon and afternoon prayers. Then Gabriel directed 
him to ‘Arafat and said to him, “This is ‘Arafat; recognize it!” 89 —and so it was 
given the name ‘Arafat. Then he rushed him away 90 from ‘Arafat, and when he 
came opposite the two narrow places, he said to him, “Advance!”—and so it 
was named al-Muzdalifa. 91 He said to him, “Join together the two prayers!”— 
and so it was named Jam'. 92 When he reached the Waymark, 93 he slept there, 
and God commanded him to sacrifice his son. 94 Accounts differ about whether 
it was Ishmael or Isaac. Some say it was Ishmael, because it was he who had 
established his house and home there, whereas Isaac was in Syria. Others say 
it was Isaac, because Abraham had sent Ishmael away and had sent his mother 
away with him; also, Isaac at that time was a boy, while Ishmael was a man who 


87 Other accounts of Abraham’s institution of the rites of the pilgrimage may be found in 
al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:286-289. 

88 Arabic, Yawm al-Tarwiya, the eighth day of Dhul-Hijja, the day when the pilgrims provided 
themselves with water for the journey to Arafat, here explained as derived from the 
phrase, Tarawwi min al-ma’ (Provide yourself with water). Other explanations were also 
given. See Lane, Lexicon, s.v. 

89 The Arabic, hadhihi Arafatfa-'rifha, explains the name as derived from the verb 'arafa 
(know, recognize). 

90 Arabic, ajdda bihi, which gives the technical term (ifada) for the return of the pilgrims 
from Arafat. 

91 Another etymologizing explanation: He said to him izdalif, and so it was named al- 
Muzdalifa. 

92 Another etymologizing explanation: He said to him ijma’ the two prayers, and so it was 
named Jam’. 

93 Arabic, al-Mash’ar, which occurs in Qur’an 2098, “But when you press on from Arafat, 
then remember God at the Holy Waymark.” The word can mean, “guidepost,” or “place of 
religious rites.” The commentators disagree about whether it means Muzdalifa, Jam', or 
Mecca itself. See al-Tabari, Jami’ al-bayan (ed. Boulaq) 2:167-169. 

94 Ed. Leiden puts a section mark between,"... he slept there” and “God commanded him 
to sacrifice his son.” M has no such indication, and it is more natural to read the two 
statements, connected as they are by the conjunction fa- (“and so,” or “and therefore”) 
as linked, since some traditions imply that the command was imparted to Abraham in a 
dream. In fact, the narrative in al-Ya'qubi continues “in the morning,” suggesting that the 
command indeed was given while Abraham slept. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:295. The placing 
of Abraham’s sacrifice of his son in the context of the pilgrimage has been identified as a 
specifically Shi'ite element; cf. Reuven Firestone, Journeys in Holy Lands, 120-121. 
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had already fathered a child. The accounts have multiplied concerning this one 
or that one, and people differ about them. 95 

In the morning, Abraham came to Mina and said to the boy, “Take me to visit 
the House.” Then he said to his son, “God has commanded me to sacrifice you.” 
He said, “Myfather, do as you are commanded.” 96 So he took a knife, made him 
lie down at Jamrat al-Aqaba, 97 and threw | a donkey’s saddle-cloth under him. 
He put the blade to his throat, and he turned his face away from him. Gabriel 
turned the blade away. Abraham looked, and behold the blade had been turned 
away. He did that three times. Then a cry was heard: “0 Abraham, you have 
confirmed the vision.” 98 Gabriel took the boy, and, when a ram came down from 
the summit of Mount Thabir, he put it in his place and sacrificed it. The People 
of the Book say that it was Isaac and that he did this to him in the desert of the 
Amorites in Syria. 99 

When Abraham finished his pilgrimage and was about to depart, he gave 
his testament to his son Ishmael, to stay by the Holy House and conduct the 
pilgrimage and its rites for the people. He told him that God would multiply 
his numbers, make his progeny fruitful, and establish blessings and prosperity 
among his children. 

Sarah died when they reached Syria, and Abraham married Keturah, who 
bore him many children. They were Zimran, Jokshan, Medan, Midian, Ishbak, 
and Shuah. 100 Abraham died; the day of his death was Tuesday, the tenth of Ab. 
He was one hundred and ninety-five years old. 


Isaac, the Son of Abraham 

When Abraham died in Syria, Isaac arose after him. He married Rebekah, the 
daughter of Bethuel. She became pregnant, and her pregnancy became heavy. 
God revealed to Isaac, “I will bring from her womb two peoples and two nations, 
and will make the younger greater than the elder.” Rebekah bore the twins Esau 
and Jacob. Esau emerged first, and Jacob emerged after him, his heel with Esau’s 


95 See, for example, al-Tabari, Ta’nkh, 1:290-301. 

96 Qur’an 37:102. 

97 On the pilgrimage route between Mecca and ‘Arafat, there are three halting places in the 
Valley of Mina where pilgrims throw stones at a pillar said to represent Satan. Each is 
called a jamra (pebble). Jamrat al-‘Aqaba is the jamra closest to Mecca. 

98 Qur’an 37:104-105. 

99 For this location, cf. Schatzhohle, 146 (trans. Budge, 149). 

100 Cf. Genesis 25:1-2, and al-Tabari, Ta’nkh, 1:345. 
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heel; so he was named Jacob . 101 On the day that a son was born to him, Isaac 
was | sixty years old. 

Isaac loved Esau, and Rebekah loved Jacob. Isaac dwelt in the valley of Gerar. 
He had lost his eyesight, so he said to his son Esau, “Take your sword and your 
bow and go out and hunt some game for me, that I may eat and bless you before 
I die.” Rebekah his mother heard this and said to Jacob, “Make food for your 
father: Go to the flock, take two kids, make food, and bring it to your father, so 
that the blessing may settle on you.” He said, “I am afraid that he will curse me.” 
She said, “If he curses you, may your curse be upon me.” So Jacob went and took 
two kids. He slaughtered them, cooked them, and brought them to Isaac. 

Esau had hairy arms. Jacob therefore took the skins of the two kids and put 
them on his forearms. When he set the food before his father, the latter said, 
“The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the touch is Esau’s touch.” Then he blessed him, 
prayed for him, and said to him, “Be head over your brothers.” 

When Esau came with his game, Isaac said to him, “Who set the food before 
me, and I blessed him?—and blessed he shall be!” Esau said, “My brother Jacob 
has cheated me.” Isaac said to him, “I have made him head over you and over 
his brothers.” Then he prayed for him and said, “You shall settle on the heights 
of the land .” 102 

Isaac commanded Jacob to travel to Harran, to be with Laban , 103 the son 
of [Bethuel, the son of Nahor,] the brother of Abraham. Isaac feared for him 
from Esau. He ordered him not to marry any of the women of the Canaanites. 
So Jacob went to Harran, to his maternal uncle Laban. Isaac’s lifespan was one 
hundred and eighty-five years. 


101 The derivation of Jacob’s name (Arabic Ya’qub, Hebrew Ya'aqdb) from the word for heel 
(Arabic 'aqib, Hebrew ’aqeb) works equally well in both languages. Cf. Genesis 25:26. 

102 The text of al-Ya c qubi, which is meant to reflect Genesis 27:39, is problematic. The mss, 
including M, read, 'ala sumrati l-ardi tanzilu, which means, “On the duskiness of the 
land you shall settle.” Houtsma emended this to, 'ala samiyyati l-ardi tanzilu, which is 
what I have translated. I suspect that the original reading was 'ala saminati l-ardi tanzilu, 
“On the fattest of the land you shall settle.” (The phrase is attested in Arabic; see Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. samin.) This would exactly render the Hebrew, mishmanne ha-’ares yihyeh 
moshabeka, “The fatnesses of the land shall be your dwelling,” as well as the Syriac 
(Peshitta) understanding of it, b-shumanah d-ar'a nehwe mawtbak. The translation, “Away 
from the fatness of the earth ...” (rsv) is based on an exegetical tradition (as old as the 
Septuagint) that sees the initial mim of mishmanne as a shortening of the preposition 
min, from. Neither the Syriac nor al-Ya c qubi follows this tradition. 

103 Reading as emended by Houtsma. The text of the mss is corrupt at this point. It reads, “to 
Harran, to be with his child Laban, the son of Abraham, the brother of Isaac.” 
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Jacob, the Son of Isaac 

1:28 Then Isaac said to Jacob: “God has made you a prophet and has made your 
offspring prophets. He has conferred wealth and blessing on you.” He ordered 
him to travel to Paddan, which is in a place in Syria. So he traveled to Paddan; 
and when he entered it, he saw a woman with a flock of sheep at a well, wanting 
to water her sheep, but on the wellhead there was a stone which could be lifted 
only by several men. He asked her who she was, and she said, “I am the daughter 
of Laban.” Now Laban was Jacob’s maternal uncle. So he removed the stone and 
drew water for her. He went to his uncle, and the latter gave her 104 to him in 
marriage. Jacob said, “Rachel, her sister, is the one who was designated for me.” 
He said: “This one is the elder. I will give you Rachel to marry, too.” So he married 
both of them together. 105 

He went in to Leah first, and with her he fathered Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun, as well as a girl named Dinah. Then his uncle gave 
him his other daughter, Rachel, in marriage. Children were slow in coming for 
her, so that she was distressed. Then God granted her Joseph and Benjamin. 
Jacob had intercourse with Zilpah, a servant girl of Leah, and by him she bore 
Gad, Asher, and Naphtali. Then he had intercourse with Rachel’s slave, and she 
bore Dan. 

Some say that Jacob married Rachel before Leah. The People of the Book say 
that he married both of them at the same time. Rachel died, but Leah survived. 

Joseph was the most beloved of Jacob’s children to Jacob, because he was the 
most beautiful of them in countenance, and his mother was the most beloved 
of his wives to him. His brothers envied him for this. They took him out with 
them, and the events that God has recounted in His mighty book took place, 
until Joseph was sold and enslaved. 106 He was away from his father for forty 
years. Then God returned him to him. Joseph brought them all together in 
Egypt, according to what God recounted in His book. 

1:29 A number of children were bom to Joseph in Egypt. | Jacob stayed in Egypt 
seventeen years. When it was time for him to die, he charged his son Joseph that 


104 Sic mss. One is tempted to correct iyyaha, “her,” to Liya, “Leah,” which would make better 
sense: “He went to his uncle, but the latter gave Leah to him in marriage.” This would refer 
to Laban’s trick of substituting Leah for Rachel on the wedding night (Genesis 29:23). How¬ 
ever, al-Ya c qubi’s method of condensation and summarization leaves the matter unclear. 

105 This is forbidden by Qur’an 4:23, which, however, seems to make an exception for this case: 
“Forbidden to you are ... and that you should take to you two sisters together, unless it be 
a thing of the past.” 

106 The greater part of Sura 12 of the Qur’an is devoted to the story of Joseph. 
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his offspring should not bury him in Egypt. He died when he was one hundred 
and forty years old. 


The Offspring of Jacob 

Jacob had twelve sons: 107 Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, Jo¬ 
seph, Benjamin, Gad, Asher, Dan, and Naphtali. These are the sons of Jacob; 
they are the sons of Israel, 108 and they are the tribes. 109 Reuben’s sons were 
Hanoch, Pallu, Hezron, and Carmi. Simeon’s sons were Jemuel, Jamin, and 
Shaul. Levi’s sons were Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. Judah’s sons were Er, 
Onan, Shelah, Perez, and Zerah. Issachar’s sons were Tola, Puvah, lob, and 
Shimron. Asher’s sons were Imnah, Ishvah, Ishvi, Beriah, and Serah. 110 The sons 
of Zebulun were Sered, Elon, and Jahleel. The sons of Joseph in the land of 
Egypt were Ephraim and Manasseh. Benjamin’s sons were Bela, Becher, Ashbel, 
Naaman, Ehi, Muppim, Huppim, and Ard. Gad’s sons were Ziphion, Shuni, 
Ezbon, Eri, Arodi, and Areli. Naphtali’s sons were Jahzeel, Guni, Jezer, and 
Shillem. These were the children of Jacob, and his childrens’ children, who were 
assembled with Joseph in Egypt, along with the offspring of Joseph who were 
bom in Egypt. | He gave them land and said, “Plant, and a fifth of what comes 
up belongs to Pharaoh.” 

When Jacob’s time to die came, he gathered his children and his children’s 
children. He blessed them, prayed for them, and made a pronouncement to 
each of them. 111 He gave Joseph his sword and his bow. Joseph brought his sons 
Manasseh and Ephraim to him, putting Manasseh on his right and Ephraim 
on his left, because Manasseh was the eldest; but Jacob put his right hand over 


107 Cf. Genesis 46:8-27, which al-Ya'qubi follows exactly, making allowance for copyists’ errors 
in the spelling of these non-Arabic names. 

108 The mss have Isra’ll Allah. This puzzling expression may be (1) a copyist’s error (as the 
Leiden editor implies), (2) a longer version of Israel-Jacob’s name (IsraTl-Allah, on the 
pattern of Abd-Allah), or (3) a qualification, “God’s Israel,” in the sense that God favored 
Israel with a series of prophets in his progeny. 

109 Arabic, asbat, a word that occurs five times in the Qur’an, always referring to the tribes of 
Israel. Arabic exegetes gave various explanations of it, but it is probably borrowed from 
Hebrew shebet (tribe). See the article by Ella Landau-Tasseron in Encyclopaedia of the 
Qur’an, s.v. Tribes and Clans. 

110 Genesis 46:17 identifies Serah as a daughter of Asher. She will appear below in al-Ya'qubi’s 
narrative as the woman who showed Moses where the coffin of Joseph was hidden. 

111 Cf. Genesis 49, the testament of Jacob addressed to each of his sons in turn. 
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onto Ephraim. He charged Joseph to carry him away and to bury him beside the 
tomb of Abraham and Isaac. 

When Jacob died they continued to weep for him for seventy days. Then 
Joseph carried him away, taking with him some young servants of the people of 
Egypt. He brought him to the land of Palestine and buried him beside the grave 
of Abraham and Isaac. When they had finished burying Jacob, Joseph said to 
his brothers, “Return with me to the land of Egypt.” But they, fearing him, said 
to him, “Your father Jacob charged you to forgive us our sin.” He said, “Do not 
fear me, for I fear God.” So their hearts were soothed, and they returned to the 
land of Egypt and stayed there. 

Joseph lived a long time in Egypt. When it came time for him to die, he 
gathered the children of Israel and said: “After a time you will leave the land 
of Egypt, when God sends a man called Moses son of Amram, of the offspring 
of Levi son of Jacob. God will remember you and raise you up. Take my body 
out of this land, and bury me by the graves of my fathers.” Joseph died at the 
age of one hundred and ten. He was put into a coffin of stone, and was put into 
the Nile. 112 

The prophet Job lived in that era. He was the son of Amos, son of Zerah, son 
of Reuel, son of Esau, son of Isaac, son of Abraham. He was very wealthy. God 
put him to the test because of a sin that he had committed, but he gave thanks 
to God and endured patiently. Then God lifted the trial from him and returned 
his wealth to him and doubled it. 


Moses, the Son of Amram 

Moses, the son of Amram, the son of Kohath, the son of Levi, the son of Jacob, 
was born in Egypt in the time of Pharaoh the Mighty, who was al-Walld ibn 
Mus'ab—some say that his name was Zalml. 113 The children of Israel were 
in Egypt at that time, having lived since the time of Joseph in slavery and 
servitude. 


112 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:413. For a summary of the Jewish sources for this story, including the 
story of how Moses miraculously was able to find the coffin and thus fulfill the promise to 
bury Joseph by his fathers, narrated by al-Ya'qubi below, see Ginzberg, The Legends of the 
Jews, 2:181-184; 3:122. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:482-483,486. 

113 The assigning of an Arabic name to the Pharaoh of the time of Moses occurs in many 
Arabic historians. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:378, 412, and 444, where this al-Walld b. Mus'ab, 
an infidel, is said to have succeeded his brother Qabus b. Mus'ab, who had believed in the 
religion of Joseph. 
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Pharaoh’s sorcerers and priests had said to him: “At this time a child will 
be born of the children of Israel who will despoil you of your rule, and your 
destruction will be because of him.” Pharaoh had ruled Egypt for a long time, 
enjoying such security that he said, “I am your Lord, the Most High !’’ 114 He gave 
orders for a guard to be set over every pregnant woman of the children of Israel, 
so that whenever one of their woman gave birth to a boy, her child was killed. 
When Moses’ mother went into labor, the midwife said to her, “I will conceal 
it for you.” So when she gave birth, the midwife said to the guard, “Only blood 
came out of her.” 

God sent an inspiration to the mother of Moses: “Make a chest and put him 
in it. Bring it out at night and put it into Egypt’s Nile.” She did this. The wind 
pushed it and drove it to the shore, and Pharaoh’s wife, seeing it, came close 
enough to pick it up. When she opened the chest and saw Moses, she was 
seized with love for him. She said to Pharaoh, “Let us adopt him as a son.” She 
sought someone to nurse him, but he took nothing from the wet nurses until 
his mother came; from her he took milk. He grew to be a handsome youth and 
matured more quickly than other boys mature. 

Joseph had said to the sons of Israel, “You will not cease to be in torment 
until a curly-haired boy comes of the offspring of Levi son of Jacob, one called 
Moses son of Amram.” When the children of Israel had been in this state for a 
long time, they cried out and came to one of their elders. He said to them, “It is 
as if he were already with you!” While they were talking, Moses stood by them. | 1:32 

When the elder saw him, he recognized him by the description. “What is your 
name?” he asked. “Moses,” he said. “Whose son are you?” he asked. “The son of 
Amram,” he said. So he and the people stood up; they kissed his hands and his 
feet, and he took them as followers. 115 

One day Moses entered one of the cities of Egypt, and behold one of his 
followers was fighting with a man of Pharaoh’s family. So Moses struck the man 
and killed him. Pharaoh and Pharaoh’s family got word of it, and they planned 
to kill him. When he learned of this, he set out on his own alone, wandering 
until he came to Midian. He hired himself out to the prophet Shu'ayb, the son 
of Ntinab, the son of‘Anqa, the son of Midian, the son of Abraham, on condition 
that he give him one of his two daughters in marriage. 116 


114 Qur’an 79:24. 

115 Arabic, “He took them as a shta .” The word has overtones of a party or sect, as in the phrase, 
shVat All , the partisans of ‘All. 

116 The identification of the biblical Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, with the Qur’anic prophet 
Shu'ayb is based on the connection of both to Midian. No such connection is implied in 
the Qur’an. In al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:365, Jethro is said to have been Shu'ayb, while at 1:462, 
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Having fulfilled his term of employment, Moses set out with his wife for 
the Holy House, according to the report about him that God has related in 
His mighty book. 117 While Moses was traveling on his way, he saw a fire and 
headed toward it, leaving his household behind. When he came near, there was 
a bush blazing with fire from its bottom to its top. When he drew near, his soul 
held back; he was apprehensive, and his fear grew great. Then God, may He be 
glorified and exalted, called out to him, “Moses, do not fear, for surely you are 
safe .” 118 So his fear subsided. God commanded him to throw down his staff; he 
threw it down, and it became a snake as big as the trunk of a palm tree. Then 
God commanded him to pick it up, and it became a staff. 

God sent him to Pharaoh and commanded him to go to him and summon 
him to worship God. The command distressed Moses to his very heart. So God 
said: “I command you to go to one of my slaves who has disregarded my grace, 
does not fear my devising, and maintains that he does not know me. I swear by 
my strength: were it not for justice and the agreement which I have put between 
me and my creation, I would strike him the blow of a mighty One at whose 
wrath heaven and earth grow angry.” Moses said: “0 God, strengthen my arm 
by means of my brother Aaron. I have killed a soul among them, and I fear they 
1:33 will kill me .” 119 | God said to him: “1 have done it. Go, you and your brother, with 
my signs, and bring out the children of Israel. This is the time for me to bring 
them out of slavery and servitude.” So Moses returned his wife to her father. He 
and his brother Aaron went to Pharaoh and told him what God had sent him to 
say. He informed the Israelites, and their happiness was great; they knew that 
Joseph had told them the truth. 

Then they traveled to Pharaoh’s gate. Moses was wearing a tunic of wool; 
around his waist was a rope of fiber, and in his hand was a staff. He was 
forbidden entry. So he struck the gate with the staff, and the doors opened. He 


Jethro is said to have been the nephew of Shu'ayb. The names in the genealogy of Shu'ayb 
are uncertain. M has Shu'ayb b. Nunab b. 'Aya (ed. Leiden corrects to 'Anqa, on the basis 
of al-MasTidl, Muruj, 1:54 [§86]) b. Madan (forMadyan?) b. Ibrahim. 

117 The narrative that follows is based on Qur’an 28:29 ff. Lacking in the Qur’anic account is 
any mention of the Holy House (Bayt al-Maqdis, the normal designation for Jerusalem) as 
a destination. However, in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:447, there is a report that Pharaoh dreamt 
that “a fire came from Bayt al-Maqdis until it overcame the houses of Egypt; the Egyptians 
were burned, while the Israelites were left.” (Trans. W. M. Brinner.) Moses’ return to Egypt 
via Palestine would demonstrate that Pharaoh’s dream was fulfilled. 

118 Qur’an 28:31. 

119 Qur’an 28:33, 35. 
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entered and said to Pharaoh: 120 “I am the messenger of the Lord of the worlds. 

He has sent me to you so that you should believe in Him and send the children 
of Israel with me.” Pharaoh, deeming this to be an affair of great magnitude, said 
to him, “Produce a sign by which we may know your truthfulness.” So Moses 
threw down his staff, and it became an enormous snake with its mouth open. 

It bent toward Pharaoh, who asked Moses to ward it off from him. Then Moses 
put his hand into the front of his tunic and brought it out white, without the 
bane of leprosy. 

Pharaoh wanted to believe in him, but Haman 121 said to him, “0 king, are 
there none among your servants who can do the like of this?” He brought sor¬ 
cerers from the whole country, and they were informed about Moses. They 
spent time making hollow ropes and hollow staffs out of cow skins, embellish¬ 
ing them and putting mercury into them. They heated the places onto which 
they intended to throw down the ropes and staffs. Then Pharaoh took his seat 
and had Moses brought in, and the sorcerers threw down their ropes and staffs. 
When the mercury was heated, it moved, and the ropes and staffs “walked.” 

Then Moses threw his staff down, and it devoured everything until nothing 
remained. The sorcerers recoiled. Pharaoh had some of them killed. 

God sent Moses to Pharaoh with signs: the staff, the hand that came out | 1:34 

of his bosom white, locusts, lice, frogs, blood, and the death of the first-born. 
When this kept happening to them, Pharaoh said to him, “If you remove the 
wrath from us, we will believe and send the children of Israel out with you.” So 
God removed it from them, but they did not believe. 

God commanded Moses to bring the sons of Israel out. When they were 
about to leave, he looked for the body of Joseph son of Jacob, to take it with 
him, as Joseph had commanded the children of Israel. Serah, the daughter of 
Asher son of Jacob, came to him and said, “Will you guarantee my survival 122 
so that I will guide you to it?” He gave her the guarantee, and she brought him 


120 The narrative echoes Qur’an 7:103ft. 

121 The Qur’an makes Haman, who appears in the Bible as the evil counselor of King Aha- 
suerus in the book of Esther, into an archetype of evil counsel at the court of Pharaoh in 
Egypt. See Qur’an 28:6,8,38; 40:24,36. In 29:39, Haman, Korah, and Pharaoh are linked as 
rejecters of Moses’ signs. 

122 The Arabic (tadmanu llal-baqa’) is somewhat enigmatic. Al-Tabari’s version provides two 
rather different interpretations. In the first version, the woman wants to be guaranteed a 
room in paradise with Moses. In that case, baqa ’ would be a virtual synonym of khuliid, 
immortality. In his second version, the woman wants to be assured that Moses will not 
leave her behind; she merely wants to survive (the more general meaning of baqa"). See 
al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1:482-483,486. 
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to a place by the Nile and said to him, “It is here!” Moses took four plates of 
gold. On one he drew the figure of an eagle, on another the figure of a lion, on 
another the figure of a man, and on another the figure of ahull . 123 On each plate 
he wrote the Greatest Name of God . 124 He threw them into the water, and the 
stone casket containing Joseph’s body floated up. One plate, on which was the 
figure of a bull, remained in Moses’ possession. He gave it to Serah, the daughter 
of Asher, and he took away the casket. 

Moses set out with the children of Israel. They were six hundred thousand 
mature men. Pharaoh and his army pursued him, but God drowned them all— 
they were a million horsemen. Gabriel is said to have come down while Pharaoh 
and his men were trying to enter in pursuit of them. When Gabriel descended, 
not a single horse of Pharaoh’s cavalry had yet crossed. Gabriel was on a filly, 
and Pharaoh was on a horse with a long tail. Gabriel entered the sea. Pharaoh’s 
horse caught sight of Gabriel’s filly and plunged into the sea after her; Pharaoh’s 
men followed him and all of them—Pharaoh and all his men—drowned . 125 
The sea closed over them, and Moses went into the desert. 

The children of Israel began to urge him to enter into the Holy Land quickly, | 
but God revealed to Moses that it was forbidden to them for forty years, so 
they stayed in the desert. When their thirst became very great, God revealed to 
Moses that he should strike the rock with his staff. Moses stood up angrily and 
struck the rock. Twelve springs gushed forth, a spring for each tribe to drink 
from. But God revealed to Moses: “You struck the rock before hallowing me 
and did not mention my name; therefore you, too, will not leave the desert.” He 
commanded him to build the tent of meeting 126 there, to put the sanctuary 127 


123 The four figures are mentioned in the versions of the story in Ginzberg, The Legends of the 
Jews, 2:181-184, and 3022, where the lion, the man, the eagle, and the bull are identified as 
“the beings represented on the Celestial Throne.” The ultimate source for these figures is 
the Prophet Ezekiel’s vision of four living creatures that draw the divine chariot in Ezekiel 
1. They also appear in Revelation 4:6-8. 

124 Arabic, ism Allah al-a'zam. This detail is not in the material recorded by Ginzberg or in al- 
Tabari. In this context, the Greatest Name of God would be the Tetragrammaton, yhwh, 
to which magical powers are often attributed. 

125 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:487-488. 

126 Arabic, qubbat al-zaman, “the dome-tent of time.” It appears to be a literal translation of 
Hebrew ohel mo’ed, rendered in the RSvby “tent of meeting.” Hebrew mo'ed, like its Arabic 
cognate maw'id, can mean both the time of a meeting and the meeting itself. The Targums 
and the Syriac Peshitta both render the phrase as “the tabernacle of time” (Syriac mashkan 
zabna), and this seems to be the source of the phrase in al-Ya'qubi. 

127 Arabic, al-haykal. 
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in it, and to put the ark of the presence 128 in the sanctuary. Aaron was to be 
the priest of that sanctuary, which no one but he was to enter. He 129 collected 
the yam of the women of the children of Israel and it was woven into cloth, 
and he collected all their jewelry. He made a tent one hundred cubits long; in 
its high place was the sanctuary, and in the high place of the sanctuary was the 
ark of the presence. This work of his took place in the second year of his exodus 
from Egypt. In it he put a table of gold. He made golden bells for the tabernacle 
and crowned the tabernacle with jewels. In it he put a golden censer for the 
incense. In it he put a golden lamp stand crowned with jewels. Aaron alone 
used to enter the tabernacle to sanctify God, while Moses was by the curtain 
and the rest of the children of Israel were in the tent. A cloud used to hover 
over the tabernacle, and it would not leave it. God commanded them to offer 
their offerings. He said to Moses: 130 “Say to the children of Israel that they shall 
offer an offering free of blemishes, of cattle and sheep. They shall put the fat 
of the offering on the altar and sprinkle the blood over it also. Any part of the 
offering is lawful for the sons of Aaron exclusively; it is forbidden for anyone 
else. Anyone who commits a sin, let him offer an offering to God at the altar 
according to what he can afford: from the cattle or the herd, or two turtle-doves, 
or two young pigeons.” 

God revealed to Moses that he should to write the Ten Verses 131 on two 1:36 
tablets of emerald, and he wrote them as God commanded him. These are the 
Ten Verses: 

God said: I am the Lord, who brought you out of the land of the house of 
slavery and servitude. You shall have no other god but me. 

You shall not take for yourself a likeness or an image resembling me 
from above the heavens or under the earth. You shall not bow down to 
them or worship them; for I am the Lord, the omnipotent king, exacting 
the debts of the fathers from the sons: my vengeance is threefold and 


128 Arabic, tabut al-saklna, literally, “the ark of the Sakina.” Arabic saklna is borrowed from 
Hebrew shaklna. The Hebrew word itself is post-Biblical, but was a way of referring to the 
“glory of the Lord” that filled the tabernacle after its erection and consecration (Exodus 
40:34). See the article by T. Fahd in ei 2 , s.v. Sakina. 

129 That is, Moses. 

130 Cf. Leviticus 5:7. 

131 Arabic, al-’ashr al-ayat, the ten signs or ten verses. Perhaps this is an echo of the Hebrew 
as rendered by the Syriac. In Exodus 20:1-17, the commandments are introduced by the 
formula, “God spoke all these words ( dabarlm ).” The Peshitta renders dabarlm by petgame, 
which means both “words” and “verses,” and this explains the use of ayat. 
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fourfold for whoever hates me, but I work my benefits for whoever loves 
me and keeps my commandment to the thousands of thousands, for those 
who love me, who keep my commandments. 

Third: you shall not swear by the name of the Lord falsely, because God 
will not acquit anyone who swears by His name falsely. 

Remember the sabbath day, to keep it pure. Work for six days and strive 
in all your works, but the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord your God; 
you shall not do any work on it—you, [your son,] your daughter, your 
slave, your maidservant, your cattle, your beasts, or anyone living in your 
towns. For in six days God created heaven and earth, the stars, and all that 
is eminent in the heavens . 132 Therefore God blessed the seventh day and 
made it pure. 

Honor your father and your mother, that your days may be long in the 
land that the Lord your God has given you. 

You shall not kill. 

You shall not commit adultery. 

You shall not steal. 

You shall not bear false witness against your companion. 

You shall not covet your companion’s house, his wife, his slave, his 
maidservant, his ox, his ass, or any of your companion’s wealth. 

Moses ascended Mount Sinai. He stayed forty days and wrote | the Torah. 
Finding him slow to return, the children of Israel said to Aaron, “Moses has gone 
away, and we do not think he will return .” 133 Then they took their wives’jewels, 
and out of them they made a hollow calf into which the wind would enter and 
make a mooing sound inside. God said to Moses: “The children of Israel have 
taken a calf and have worshipped it instead of me. Let me destroy them.” Moses 


132 Arabic, wa-jamFa ma fara'aft l-sama’. The sense might also be, “and all that ascends into 
the heavens.” It is unclear why al-Ya'qubl, whose version of the Ten Commandments is 
very close to the original, suddenly introduces a phrase that is not in the original, and, to 
compound the mystery, leaves out the words “but rested on the seventh day.” The notion 
that God “rested” is explicitly rejected by Qur’an 50:38: “We created the heavens and the 
earth, and what between them is, in six days, and no weariness touched Us.” Yet al-Ya'qubi 
usually does not change Jewish and Christian accounts that do not accord with the Qur’an. 
For example, he relates the Christian accounts of the crucifixion faithfully; only afterward 
does he note that the Qur’an, which he deems the true account, says that Jesus was not 
really crucified. So the reason for the omission here is not clear. 

133 Cf. Exodus 32. 
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prayed for them and said, “Lord, be mindful for their sake of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and let the people of Egypt not rejoice at their misfortune.” 

Moses came down from the mountain after forty days. When he saw the calf 
and saw them cleaving to it, his anger became intense, and he threw down the 
tablets and broke them. He put the blame on the head of his brother Aaron. He 
looked at the calf mooing, and he broke it up and crushed it until he made it 
like dust and scattered it on the water. He said to the sons of Levi, “Unsheathe 
your swords, and kill whomever you can of those who worshipped the calf.” 

So the sons of Levi unsheathed their swords, and in one hour they killed a 
great number of people. God said to them, “Exterminate anyone who took a 
god other than me.” 

God commanded Moses to count the sons of Israel and to appoint over each 
tribe a good and virtuous man. 134 The number of those who had reached twenty 
years and upward, until sixty, those who could bear arms, was six hundred and 
three thousand, five hundred and fifty men. His counting of them took place 
two years after their exodus from Egypt. The head of the sons of Judah was 
Nahshon son of Amminadab, and the number of those with him of his tribe 
was seventy-four thousand, six hundred men. The head of the sons of Issachar 
was Nethanel son of Zuar, and the number of those with him was fifty-four 
thousand, four hundred men. The head of the tribe of Zebulun was Eliab son 
of | Helon, and the number of those with him was fifty-seven thousand, four 1:38 
hundred men. The head of the tribe of the sons of Reuben was Elizur son 
of Shedeur, and the number of those with him was forty-seven 135 thousand, 
five hundred men. The head of the sons of Simeon was Shelumiel son of 
Zurishaddai, and the number of those with him was fifty-nine 136 thousand, 
three hundred men. The head of the sons of Gad was Eliasaph son of Deuel, and 
the number of those with him was forty-five thousand, six hundred and fifty 
men. The head of the sons of Ephraim was Elishama son of Ammihud, and the 
number of those with him was forty thousand, five hundred men. The head of 
the sons of Manasseh was Gamaliel son of Pedahzur, and the number of those 
with him was thirty-two thousand, two hundred men. The head of the sons 
of Benjamin was Abidan son of Gideoni, and the number of those with him 
was sixty-five 137 thousand, four hundred men. The head of the sons of Dan was 


134 Cf. Numbers 1. 

135 Probably a copyist’s error for forty-six, as in Numbers 1:20. 

136 The copyist, reversing the digits, has written ninety-five. Ed. Leiden corrects on the basis 
of Numbers 1:23. 

137 Probably a copyist’s error for thirty-five, as in Numbers 1:37. 
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Ahiezer son of Ammishaddai, and the number of those with him was thirty- 
two 138 thousand, seven hundred men. The head of the sons of Asher was Pagiel 
son of Ochran, and the number of those with him was forty-one thousand, five 
hundred men. The head of the tribe of Naphtali was Ahira son of Enan, and 
the number of those with him was fifty-three thousand, four hundred men. 
The sons of Levi were the servants and guards of the tent of meeting, so they 
were not added with them. They were held in special honor and holiness for the 
service and cleansing of the tent of meeting. This is the number of the children 
of Israel, the name of the head of each of their tribes, and how many of the 
tribe he had with him, according to what is in the fourth book of the Torah. 

God commanded Moses to tell the heads of the tribes of the sons of Israel 
that every leader among should make an offering. 139 The offering of each of 
them was to be a silver plate of one hundred thirty shekels, 140 a silver strainer 141 
of seventy shekels, a plate full of white flour mixed with oil, a golden flask of 
ten shekels full of perfume, a bull, a ram, a yearling lamb, and a female yearling 
goat. The perfect sacrifice was two bulls, five rams, five kids, and five yearling 
lambs. 

God commanded Moses to say to the children of Israel that they should 
sacrifice a yellow cow, a flawless one with no blemish on it. 142 He was to take 
its blood and sprinkle it onto the ropes of the tent of meeting. Then he was to 
bum it and its hide. Another man was to come and gather up the ashes and 
move them to a certain place. When anyone wanted to be purified, he was to 
put some of the ashes into water, and he would become pure. 

Moses and the children of Israel stayed in the desert a long time. Their 
food was manna, and the manna was like coriander seed which they would 
grind with hand mills and make into loaves, so that their food was delicious, 
more delicious than anything else. 143 It used to come down to them at night, 
and they would collect it in the daytime. But they raised a clamor, wept, and 


138 Probably a copyist’s error for sixty-two, as in Numbers 1:39. 

139 Cf. Numbers 7. 

140 That is, weighing 130 shekels. Al-Ya'qubi uses the Arabic cognate mithqal. 

141 Arabic misjdh. The Hebrew has mizraq, rsv “basin.” The Syriac translates this as shahid, 
meaning both “dish, plate” and “strainer,” cf. Michael Sokoloff, Syriac Lexicon, 1543. This is 
another instance of al-Ya c qubi’s reliance on Syriac mediation of the biblical text. 

142 Cf. Numbers 19, where the sacrifice of a red heifer and the use of the ashes are described. 
AI-Ya'qubi’s characterization of its color as sajra’, yellow, rather than red, was influenced 
by Qur’an 2:69, which calls the animal baqara sajra'. 

143 Cf. the description of the manna in Exodus 16:4-36; Numbers 11:7-9. 
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began to say: 144 “Who will give us meat to eat? Do you not remember what we 
used to eat in Egypt: fish, cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and garlic?” Moses 
became increasingly distressed at this. They began saying, “Give us meat to eat.” 
Moses said, “0 God, I have no strength to deal with the children of Israel.” God 
therefore revealed to him, “I am going to give you meat to eat”—and he sent 
them quail. God told them that he would to bring them out into Syria. Moses 
therefore sentjoshua son of Nun [and others] 145 to Syria, to the land of the sons 
of Canaan, to bring him information about it. The children of Israel said, “We 
have no power | to fight giants.” 1:40 

God gave Moses permission to take vengeance on the people of Midian. 146 
So he dispatched twelve thousand men of the children of Israel. They killed all 
the people of Midian and killed their kings. There were five kings: Evi, Rekem, 

Zur, Hur, and Reba. Balaam son of Beor was killed in the fighting—he was a 
prophet and had advised the king of Midian to send women against the army 
of the children of Israel to corrupt them, and so Moses had become enraged. 

God commanded Moses to divide the spoils among the children of Israel and 
to take from them one item of every fifty and set it aside for God, to give it to 
the children of Aaron. Then God commanded him to dispatch the children of 
Israel to Syria to fight the people who were there. So he dispatched a large army. 

They began traveling little by little, encamping and saying, “We are afraid of the 
giants”—and they stayed in the mountains of Seir. So God said to Moses: “The 
children of Israel have disobeyed my command. Let them therefore buy food at 
a price, and let them now be subject to those who used to be subject to them.” 

This took place after Moses had killed Sihon, the king of the Amorites, and had 
declared his land lawful booty. 147 

In the fortieth year of their stay in the wilderness, which is the desert of Sinai, 

God revealed to Moses: “I am going to take Aaron to myself. Bring him up the 
mountain so that my angels can come to take his spirit.” 148 So Moses took his 
brother Aaron by the hand, and when he brought him up the mountain—no 
one was with him except Aaron’s son Eleazar—and arrived atop the mountain, 
there was abed there with some garments on it. Moses said to him, “My brother, 
put on these clean garments, which God has prepared for you to meet him 
in.” So Aaron put them on. | Then he stretched out on the bed and died, and 1:41 
Moses prayed over him. When the children of Israel did not see Aaron, they 


144 Cf. Numbers 11:4-35. 

145 Added by the Leiden editor. The sending of the spies is based on Numbers 13. 

146 Cf. Numbers 31. 

147 Cf. Numbers 21:21-32. 

148 Cf. Numbers 20:23-29; 33:38-39. 
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raised a clamor and said, “Where is Aaron?” Moses said to them, “God took him 
to himself.” They were disquieted. Aaron had been beloved among them and 
gentle toward them. God therefore raised him up for them on the bed, so that 
they saw his face and they knew that he had died . 149 At that time Aaron was one 
hundred twenty-three years old. He had four children: Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, 
and Ithamar. Nadab and Abihu passed away while he was still alive, and Eleazar 
and Ithamar remained. Eleazar took the place of Aaron, officiating in the tent 
of meeting. 

Moses summoned Joshua son of Nun and said to him before the children of 
Israel: “Go, and make strong your heart, for you shall bring the children of Israel 
into the land of the descendants of Canaan, which God has bequeathed to 
them. Give this Torah to the priests of the sons of Levi, who have been caring for 
the ark of the presence. Revere God’s dwelling, and keep His commandments, 
which He has set out clearly for you in the Torah.” He enjoined them to follow 
what is in it, and he blessed them. 

Part of what God commanded the children of Israel by the tongue of Moses 
was the following: 

Remember the day when you stood before God, when God said to me, 
“Assemble this people before me, that I may make them to hear my word, 
so that they will fear me all the days of their lives .” 150 You stood at the foot 
of the mountain, and the mountain was burning with fire to the heart 
of the heavens. God spoke to me from the midst of the fire; you heard 
the voice, but you did not see the likeness. God commanded you to learn 
the Ten Verses . 151 He commanded me to teach you the statutes and the 
ordinance for you to observe in the land to which you are going. Keep 
watch over yourselves, and make no idols, the likeness of male or female, 
of anything | that creeps on the ground, or of anything in the sea. Do not 
raise your heads to the heavens to worship the stars. 

God has sworn that I shall not enter the good land. I shall die in this 
land and not cross the Jordan, but you will cross over and come into the 
good land that God has given to you as an inheritance. Do not stray from 


149 Cf. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 3:320-327, for the Jewish legends about the death of 
Aaron. According to one of these, when the Israelites refused to believe that Aaron was 
dead—they suspected that Moses or Eleazar had murdered him—God commanded the 
angels to raise Aaron’s bier in the air so that all might see how peacefully he had died. The 
same detail is incorporated into an Islamic account in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:501-503. 

150 Cf. Deuteronomy 400 ff. 

151 See note 131 above. 
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the covenant of God your Lord, which He made with you, by making idols. 

Do not do evil deeds before your God, if you have come into the good 
land; for, if you disobey, you will soon perish and be dispersed among the 
peoples. If you serve what human hands make of wood and stone, they 
will not see; you will pray, and your prayer will not be heard. But God, 
who is compassionate to you, will hear your voices. 

It is not fitting for anyone who has heard from God the like of what 
you have heard, or who has seen the like of what you have seen, to 
disobey God. You have seen what God did to the people of Egypt while 
you watched. God is the Lord; there is no other than He, who made you 
to see His fire and to hear His voice. He loved your forefathers and chose 
their descendants. He destroyed for you a people who were greater and 
mightier than you. God will bring you into the good land and will give it 
to you as an inheritance. So keep His statutes that He has commanded 
you and enjoined upon you, that He may do good to you and to your 
descendants after you and that your days in the land may be many. 

Obey God’s commandment that He has commanded you; do not turn 
from it to the right or to the left. Travel every path that your Lord has 
commanded you, that He may do good to you. Love God with all your 
hearts, with your determination and your mind. 152 Tell your children of 
these things, and perform them. Recite them in your houses, put them 
as a sign between your eyes, and write them in your dwellings. God will 
give you | large towns that you did not build, houses full of goods that 1:43 
you did not fill up, stone-lined wells that you did not dig, and vineyards 
and olive trees that you did not plant. So do not forget God; fear Him, 
serve Him, swear by His name, and do not follow any other god. Beware 
of God’s anger, which will destroy you from the face of the earth, and do 
not betray God: obey His commandment, and do what is good and true. 

Remember when you were slaves of Pharaoh, but God brought you out 
with a strong hand and with wondrous great signs that drove Pharaoh 
and his men to destruction before your eyes. God says to you: “I will give 
you the good land and power over the peoples who are before you. I 
will grant you victory over the Hittites, the Girgashites, the Amorites, the 
Canaanites, the Perezzites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites 153 —these seven 
nations who are more numerous and stronger than you.” And when God 


152 Reading with M, balikum, for ed. Leiden, mdlikum (your wealth). 

153 The transmission of these names is quite uncertain in the MSS. M reads: “the Giants ( al- 
Jabbarln), the Khurasanians, the Jordanians, the Canaanites, the Trazians, the Harranians, 
and the Nablusis.” Ed. Leiden corrects on the basis of Deuteronomy 70. 
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grants you victory over them, strike them and stone them; show them no 
mercy, and grant them no covenant. Do not marry your daughters to them, 
lest they become a stumbling block for you and turn your children away 
from me, so that they serve a god other than me, and my anger grows 
strong against you, so that I quickly destroy you. But break up their idols, 
cut down their altars, destroy their offerings and set them on fire. If you 
heed my commandment and keep my judgments, I will preserve your 
blessings for you and the covenant that I made with your fathers. I will 
multiply you, and I will make your seed and your livestock fruitful. 

Make over to God a share in your wealth. Assist the orphan from it, 
the widow, the poor, the weak, and the one living with you who has no 
farmland. 

When you judge between two, act justly. Do not accept bribes, for a 
1:44 bribe | blinds the eyes of the arbitrators . 154 You shall not plant a tree by an 

altar. You shall not sacrifice an offering of a bull or ram on which there is a 
blemish . 155 Kill anyone who makes idols to be worshipped instead of God. 
If it is reported to you that someone is worshipping the sun, the moon, the 
stars, or any of the luminaries, make inquiry about him. If you learn that 
it is true, stone him to death with rocks. 

In cases involving the death penalty, do not accept the testimony of 
one person, but 156 the testimony of two or three witnesses. When the 
witnesses testify against someone subject to the death penalty, let the 
witnesses appear and let them stretch out their hands toward the one who 
is to be killed. Whenever the judgment is too difficult for you, refer to the 
learned and the priests. 

Whoever kills a man accidentally without intending it, let him flee 
from the avenger of blood, so he cannot reach him and so that you do not 
shed the blood of an innocent man . 157 Any man who kills an innocent 
man intentionally shall be put to death, but you shall not put anyone to 
death until testimony against him is furnished before the learned man or 
the judge . 158 If the judge discovers that someone has given false testimony, 
it shall be done to the witness as he intended to do to the one against 


154 Cf. Deuteronomy 16:19. 

155 Cf. Deuteronomy i7aff. 

156 Emending mss wa-la (and not, nor) to wa-lakin (but) as suggested by ed. Leiden. Cf. 
Deuteronomy 17:6. 

157 Cf Deuteronomy 19:1-7. 

158 Reading aw (or) with M; ed. Leiden wa- (and). 
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whom the testimony was given: life for life, eye for eye, hand for hand, and 
foot for foot. 159 

When you go to war against a people and come to their town, first call 
them to peace. 160 If they accept your offer, levy a tribute on them. If they 
do not surrender, you shall kill everyone who carries a weapon, but you 
shall not destroy the town’s trees. 

God said to Moses: 161 When you go out to fight your enemy, and God 
allows you to prevail over them, and you see among the captives a woman 
whom you desire to take for yourself, bring her into your house: uncover 
her head, cut her nails, remove from her the clothes in which she was 
captured, and lodge her in your house for three months to weep | for her 1:45 
father and her mother; then regard her as lawfully yours. If you dislike her 
after you have cohabited with her, send her away. You shall not sell her, 
nor shall you accept a price for her after you have lain with her. 

Any son who rebels against his father, 162 does not obey him, and does 
not accept his command, let his father bring him out to the elders of his 
people, 163 and let them stone him, that the evil and the abomination 164 
may depart from you and that his likes among the children of Israel may 
beware. 

If anyone of you finds a stray, a ewe or a bull or a donkey that has strayed 
from its owner, let him return it to its owner; and if he does not find him, 
let him pen it up at his own house until its owner arrives. 165 

You shall not wear garments woven of cotton and wool together. Put 
fringes on the ends of your garments. 166 

Any man who casts aspersions at his wife and accuses her of immoral¬ 
ity, and it is not true of her, let him pay a fine of a hundred dirhams, 167 
and she shall be his wife forever. But if his accusation against her is true, 
let her be stoned. 


159 Cf. Deuteronomy 19:16-21. 

160 Cf. Deuteronomy 20:10 ff. 

161 Cf. Deuteronomy 21:10 ff 

162 Cf. Deuteronomy 21:18 ff 

163 Reading with M, sha’bihi (of his people): ed. Leiden has sab'a (seven). 

164 Sic ed. Leiden (faziay, M reads qatVa, severance (of kinship ties). 

165 Cf. Deuteronomy 22:1-3. 

166 Cf. Deuteronomy 22:11-12. 

167 Deuteronomy 22:19 specifies a fine of 100 shekels. Al-Ya c qubl has substituted the corre¬ 
sponding Islamic coin. 
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Any man who is found committing adultery with a woman who has 
a husband, let them both be killed. 168 But any man who overpowers a 
woman against her will, let the man be killed. Any man who lies with a 
girl who is under the guardianship of her father, and he deflowers her, and 
he loves her, let him give her father fifty silver shekels, and she shall be his 
wife forever; he shall not send her away. 

It is not permitted for a man to touch a woman whom his father has 
touched, neither shall he look upon her nakedness. A man in a state of 
uncleanness shall not enter one of God’s mosques. Do not charge usury for 
silver or for gold. When you make a vow, do not postpone its fulfillment. 
Keep a promise, when you have made a covenant to someone, and do not 
break the promise, for God loves him who keeps his promise. 

Avoid anyone who has leprosy, and stay far from him. 169 You shall not 
withhold the wage of a hired man. 170 You shall not punish a father for the 
1:46 sin of his son, or a son for the sin | of his father. Pay the alms 171 from your 

wealth and your harvests to the religious official as an offering to God, and 
give to the poor, the widows, the orphans, the destitute, and the travelers. 

When you enter the good land, make an altar for the sanctuary of 
smooth stones. And let the religious authorities of the children of Israel 
say: “Cursed be anyone who leads a blind man astray from the way. Cursed 
be anyone who gives an unjust judgment against the poor, the orphan, or 
the widow. Cursed be anyone who lies with his father’s wife. Cursed be 
anyone who lies with an animal. Cursed be anyone who lies with his sister 
or his mother. Cursed be anyone who lies with his wife’s mother. Cursed 
be anyone who slanders 172 his brother in secret. Cursed be anyone who 
takes a bribe to kill an innocent soul wrongfully. Cursed be anyone who 
does not keep God’s commandment.” 


168 Cf. Deuteronomy 22:22 ff. 

169 Cf. Deuteronomy 24:8-9. 

170 Cf. Deuteronomy 24:14 ff 

171 Zakah, the word used here, is used regularly for the alms that Muslims are obliged to give 
to the community for the upkeep of the poor. The word translated as “religious official” is 
habr, which can be applied to any religious scholar, but in later Christian usage applies to 
high authorities such as a bishop; one might think of a “chief priest.” However, in the next 
paragraph, the word in its plural form, allbar, corresponds to “the Levites” in Deuteronomy 
2734; and this maybe the intended meaning here. 

172 Literally, “who eats the flesh of his brother.” 
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Then Moses said to them, “I have transmitted to you God’s ordinances 
and acquainted you with His commandment; so follow it and do it. 173 I 
am one hundred twenty years old, and my death is approaching. Here is 
Joshua the son of Nun, who shall be in charge among you after me. Listen 
to him and obey his command, for he will judge rightfully among you. 
Cursed be anyone who opposes him and disobeys him.” 

There were seven months between Aaron’s death and the coming of death to 
Moses. Then Moses ascended Mt. Nebo. He looked toward Syria, and God said 
to him, “This is the land that I guaranteed to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob that I 
would give to their descendants. I have let you see it with your own eyes, but 
you shall not enter it.” Moses died in that place; Joshua son of Nun buried him, 
but no one knows where his grave is. 174 


The Prophets and Kings of the Israelites after Moses 175 

It came to pass that when Moses’ death was imminent, God, may He be glorified 
and exalted, commanded him to bring Joshua son of Nun—Joshua son of Nun 
was of the tribe of Joseph son of Jacob—into the tent of meeting, sanctify 
him, and lay his hand on his body, | that his blessing might pass into him, and 1:47 
commission him to take his place after him among the children of Israel. Moses 
did this; and so, when Moses died, Joshua arose among the children of Israel. 

He came out of the wilderness one day after the death of Moses—some of the 
People of the Book say it was thirty days—and went into Syria. The giants were 
there, the offspring of Amalek son of Lud son of Shem son of Noah. 176 The first 
of them to reign as king was al-Samayda‘ son of Hawbar. 177 He came from the 
land of Tihama 178 into Syria intending to raid the children of Israel, but Joshua 


173 Cf. Deuteronomy 31. 

174 Cf. Deuteronomy 34. 

175 This section and the sections following, until the section on “The Messiah, Jesus son of 
Mary” (ed. Leiden, 1:46-73), have been translated and annotated by R. Y. Ebied and L. 
R. Wickham as, “Al-Ya c kubl’s Account of the Israelite Prophets and Kings.” 

176 The Amalekites are mentioned in Numbers 13:28-29. 

177 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, 1:253, where al-Samayda‘ is said to have gone to Syria after a failed attempt 
to wrest control of Mecca and the Ka'ba from the tribe of Jurhum. The story is also told in 
al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 1:56 (§91), 2:165 (§945-946), and 2:263 (§U47)- 

178 Tihama is the Red Sea coast of the Arabian peninsula, loosely including Mecca. 
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son of Nun dispatched someone against him who killed him. A group of his 
father’s sons arose after him, but Joshua killed them. 

Joshua traveled until he reached al-Balqa 5 , where he encountered a man 
called Balak, after whom al-Balqa 5 was named. 179 They began to go out to do 
battle with him, but Joshua could not kill a single one of their men. He asked 
about this and was told that in Balak’s city there was a woman astrologer who 
would turn her pudendum toward the sun and make calculations. When she 
was finished, the devices would be shown to her, 180 and no one whose time was 
up would go out on that day. So Joshua made two prostrations 181 and prayed 
that God would set the sun back one hour, and it was set back one hour for 
him. Her calculation therefore became confused for her, and she said to Balak, 
“Consider what they are asking of you, and give it to them, for my calculation 
has become confused for me.” He said, “Examine your instruments carefully, 
and get something out of them, for there will be no truce without a fight.” So 
she examined the devices without knowing what she was doing, due to the 
confusion of the matter for her, and they were slaughtered as no people had 
ever been slaughtered. They asked Joshua for a truce, but he refused it to them 
until they would hand the woman over to him. Balak said, “I will not hand her 
over.” She said, “Hand me over to him.” So he handed her over to him, and he 
offered a truce. She said to him, “Do you find anything in what was sent down 
to your master about the killing of women?” He said, “No.” She said, “Then I 
hereby enter your religion.” He said, “Go to live in another city.” And he settled 
1:48 her in another | city. 

After Joshua son of Nun conquered al-Balqa 5 , the children of Israel engaged 
in much whoring and wine drinking. They lay with the women, and fornication 


179 Al-Balqa 1 was one of the Arabic names for what is now called Jordan. Al-Ya'qubi has amal¬ 
gamated into one narrative the Moabite king Balak (Balaq in Arabic) from Numbers 22-24, 
the woman astrologer (an echo of the prostitute Rahab who plays a part in the capture of 
Jericho) from Joshua 6, and the miraculous stopping of the sun at the battle against the 
Amorites at Gibeon from Joshua 10. 

180 Sic ed. Leiden, but there is a textual problem. M reads, 'uriclat 'alayha l-khayl, “the horse¬ 
men would be shown to her.” But there is no subsequent mention of horsemen, and no 
soldier, horse or foot, was being killed. Ed. Leiden, following C, which clearly indicates 
that the first letter of the last word is h, not kh, reads al-hiyal (the devices), which accords 
with her subsequently being brought “her instruments” (ala). The “devices” presumably 
are astronomical instruments, although it is just possible that the sense is that the strate¬ 
gies (another sense of hiyal) were submitted to her for approval. 

181 The term used for a prostration, rak’a, is the standard Islamic liturgical terminology. 
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increased among them. This was grievous to Joshua son of Nun. He told them 
to fear God and warned them of His chastisement, but they did not take the 
warning. So God sent a revelation to Joshua son of Nun: “If you wish, I will give 
their enemy power over them; or, if you wish, I will destroy them by means of 
droughts; or, if you wish, by means of a quick, speedy death.” He said: “They 
are the children of Israel. I would not have You give their enemy power over 
them, or that they should perish by means of droughts, but rather by means of 
a quick death.” So the plague fell upon them, and seventy thousand died at one 
time. 182 Joshua’s days among the children of Israel after the death of Moses son 
of Amram were twenty-seven years. 

Afterjoshua son of Nun, Cushan the Infidel 183 was over the children of Israel; 
he remained among them for eight years. After Cushan came Othniel son of 
Kenaz, Caleb’s brother, of the tribe of Judah son of Jacob, for [forty] years. When 
the wrongdoing and insolence of the children of Israel had increased, God gave 
Cushan, 184 the Mighty One of Moab, power over them. When Othniel became 
ruler, he killed Cushan and ruled for forty years. 

Then the children of Israel reverted to unbelief, and God therefore gave 
Eglon king of Moab power over them for fifteen years. When they repented, 

God sent to them a man named Ehud 185 son of Gera of the tribe of Ephraim, 
and he killed Eglon king of Moab. He used to fight with his left hand and his 
right hand, so they named him “the man with two right hands.” He was the 
first to forge | two-edged swords; before him swords had backs. In his time al- 1:49 


182 Al-Ya c qubl (or his source) has combined Numbers 25 (a plague visited on the Israelites 
because of their sexual relations with Moabite women) and 2 Samuel 2412 (David, in the 
wake of displeasing God by taking a census, was offered the choice of three punishments: 
three years of famine, three months of military defeats, or three days of plague; he chose 
three days of plague, and 70,000 people died). Cf. also al-Mas’udl, Muruj, 1:57 (§ 92), for 
a version of the plague closer to Numbers 25, omitting the motif of the threefold choice, 
but introducing Joshua (who is absent from Numbers 25). 

183 Cushan (M, Dushan) the Infidel (Arabic, al-Kufri ) corresponds to Cushan-rishathaim 
(Cushan of the Two Evils) of Judges 3:7-11. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’nkh, 1:545-546; al-Mas'udi, 
Muruj, 1:57-58 (§ 93-94). 

184 Possibly a different person than Cushan the Infidel: M reads Kushan here, not Dushan. 

185 The mss read Ahur, which Houtsma corrected to Ahud, based on the similarity between r 
and d in Arabic script. However, Noldeke, in his review of Houtsma’s edition ( zdmg 38:154) 
noted that the mss reading in this case corresponded to the reading of the Syriac Peshitta, 
which renders Hebrew Ehud as Ahur. This, Noldeke argued, was evidence that al-Ya'qubi’s 
biblical citations go back to a translation made from the Peshitta. 
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Tabniyya 186 was built in Syria. In the twenty-fifth year of Ehud’s rule, the fourth 
millennium was complete . 187 

After Ehud, the children of Israel relapsed, and God therefore gave Jabin king 
of Canaan power over them for twenty years. Shamgar son of Anath had ruled 
the children of Israel before this and had killed six hundred of the Philistines. 
Then God had mercy on them and sent to them a man named Barak son of 
Abinoam of the tribe of Naphtali, and he ruled them for forty years. 

Then the sons of Israel reverted to unbelief, and God therefore gave the 
people of Midian power over them for seven years. Then God had mercy on 
them and sent to them a man named Gideon son of Joash of the tribe of 
Manasseh, a righteous man . 188 It was he who attacked the Midianites by night 
and killed two hundred and eighty-five thousand of them. He ruled for forty 
years. After him, his son Abimelech son of Gideon ruled, but he was evil . 189 It 
was he who killed seventy of his brothers. He was killed by a woman: she threw 
a stone at him from atop the city gate and crushed him. He had ruled for three 
years. 

Then Tola son of Puah of the tribe of Issachar ruled. He remained for twenty- 
three years. Then Gilead 190 of the tribe of Manasseh became ruler. He had thirty 
sons who rode with him on thirty fillies. | His rule was for twenty-two years. 

Then the children of Israel reverted to unbelief. God therefore gave the 
children of Ammon power over them for seventeen years. In his 191 time the city 
of Tyre in Syria was built. He 192 inflicted a severe punishment on them. Then 
God, exalted be He, had mercy on them and sent them a man of the people 


186 Sic M (vocalization uncertain), apparently the name of a city. Ed. Leiden reads al-baniyya, 
with al-baniyya apparently to be taken as a proper noun. However, since al-baniyya 
normally refers to the Ka'ba in Mecca, the reading is probably corrupt. Below, at 1:50, al- 
Ya'qubi uses the formula, “In his days the city of... was built.” This formula probably occurs 

187 That is, 4,000 years since the creation of the world; cf. Schatzhohle, 42,174-175 (trans. 
Budge, 166). The account of Ehud can be compared to Judges 302-30; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:546; and al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:58 (§95). Curiously, the rsv of Judges 3:15 calls Ehud “a 
left-handed man.” The Hebrew, as was noted by W. M. Brinner in his translation of al- 
Tabari, says “who bound up his left hand,” but the word used for “bound up” came to mean 
“withered” in later Hebrew. See William M. Brinner, The History of al-Tabari, hi, 127m 

188 Cf. Judges 6-8. 

189 Cf. Judges 9. 

190 He is Jair the Gileadite of Judges 10:3. 

191 The antecedent is unclear. 

192 Again, the antecedent is unclear—the name of someone who persecuted the children of 
Israel may have fallen out. 
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of Gilead named Jephthah . 193 He killed forty-two thousand of the children of 
Israel of the people of Ephraim—he was of the tribe of Manasseh. His rule was 
for six years. 

Then Ibzan, who was called Nahshon , 194 was over them for seven years. 
Then Elon, of the tribe of Zebulun, was over them for twenty years. Then for 
eight years Abdon 195 was over them. Then Alankashas was over them, and he 
inflicted a severe punishment on them. He ruled them exceedingly harshly 
for forty years . 196 Then Samson was over them for twenty years. Then they 
remained with no one over them for twelve years. Then Eli the High Priest was 
over them for forty years. 

Then Samuel the prophet was over them. He was the one whom God men¬ 
tioned : 197 When they said to a prophet of theirs, “Raise up for us a king, and we 
willfightin God’s way.” When they said to the Prophet Samuel, “Ask God to raise 
up for us a king to fight His enemies,” Samuel said, “You have no loyalty or sin¬ 
cere intention.” They said, “Not so!” He said, “Verily, God has raised up Talutfor 


193 Cf. Judges 11-12. Al-Ya c qubl’s condensation creates the impression that God in His mercy 
sent the children of Israel someone who killed 42,000 of them. The account in Judges 
makes it clear that Jephthah first defeated the Ammonites. Only then did the people 
of Ephraim, chafing under his rule, rebel, whereupon Jephthah and his Gileadites killed 
42,000 of them. 

194 For Ibzan of Judges 12:8 (Hebrew Ibsan) the original reading of al-Ya c qubI seems to have 
been Ablsan, which is how the Hebrew consonantal text was vocalized by the Septuagint 
(b: Abaissan) and the Syriac (Ablsan). One cannot explain the identification of him with 
Nahshon (the name occurs in Exodus 6:23 as that of Aaron’s brother-in-law); however, the 
same wording (“Ablsan who is Nahshon”) occurs also in Schatzhohle, 42,176-177 (trans. 
Budge, 168), and Nahshon is mentioned in al-Mas c udI, Muruj, 1:59 (§ 96). 

195 M reads Akran, which corresponds to the Peshitta reading Akran injudges 1203, where the 
Hebrew reads Abdon. Noldeke, in his review of Houtsma’s edition (zdmg 38054) adduced 
this as further evidence that al-Ya c qubi’s biblical citations go back to a translation made 
from the Peshitta. 

196 No source is known for the name of this foreign ruler (this is the probable reading, but the 
n could be b, t, th, ory). In Judges, forty years of Philistine rule intervene between Abdon 
and the coming of Samson, and this is echoed by al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:547 and al-Mas'udi, 
Muruj, 1:59 (§ 96), without mention of any name. 

197 Qur’an 2:246. The story of Saul (identified with the Qur’anic Talut) synthesizes material 
from iSamuel 5-18 and from various passages of the Qur’an (2:246-251 and 9:91-92). The 
name Talut is usually explained as from the Arabic root t-w-L, “to be tall,” referring to Saul’s 
great height, cf. iSamuel 9:2, “He stood head and shoulders above everyone else.” For a 
summary of the material on Saul in Islamic sources, see the article by R. Firestone in ei 2 , 
s.v. Talut. 
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you as king ,” 198 —his name was Saul. They said: “By God, he is not of the tribe of 
kingship and prophecy. He is not of the offspring of Levi or of Judah; he is only 
of the tribe of Benjamin.” Samuel said, “It is not for you to choose over God.” 
So Samuel summoned | Saul, that is, Talut, and said to him: “The Lord has com¬ 
manded me to raise you up as king over the children of Israel. God commands 
you to take vengeance on Amalek. Therefore, destroy Amalek and everything 
that is his. Spare him nothing: neither man, nor woman, nor nursling; neither 
calf, nor sheep, nor camel, nor donkey.” 

He gave this commission to the whole assembly, whose number was four 
hundred thousand fighters. So Saul went against Amalek. He killed Amalek’s 
forces and captured Agag, the king of the Amalekites, but he kept him alive 
and spared him. They refrained from destroying any of the cattle or sheep and 
kept them for themselves. God therefore sent a revelation to Samuel: “Saul 
has disobeyed me; he has not destroyed Amalek and everything his kingdom 
contains.” So Samuel said to Saul, “God is angry at what you have done.” Saul 
therefore summoned Agag and said, “What is the bitterest death?” “Having 
one’s throat cut,” he said. So Saul cut his throat . 199 Then Saul said to Samuel, 
“Come with me, so that we can bow down before God, who is exalted.” But 
Samuel refused. So Saul grabbed Samuel’s cloak and tore it. Samuel said, “Thus 
will your kingdom be tom.” 

Support 200 was taken away from Saul, and an evil spirit entered him. He 
would become troubled, and his color would change. His companions said to 
him, “If only a man of good voice, a poet, could be brought to you, to recite for 
you when this evil spirit enters you.” So he sent a message to Jesse: “Send your 
son David to me.” So he sent him to him, and whenever Saul was possessed , 201 
David took his harp in hand and recited to its accompaniment, and the evil 
spirit would leave him. 

Then the pagans 202 who were there in the time of Saul gathered together, 
and he fought them—they were star-worshippers. When Saul went out with 


198 Qur’an 2:247. 

199 Cf. 1 Samuel 15:32-33, where it is Samuel who summons Agag and kills him. 

200 That is, divine support: Arabic, nusrah (aid, assistance), applied in the Qur’an mostly 
to God’s assistance. Note that 1 Samuel 1624 says explicitly that “the spirit of the Lord 
departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lord tormented him.” The Arabic phrase 
used here for “evil spirit,” is strange: instead of the expected rub su’, one has rlh su‘, which 
normally would mean, “an evil wind.” 

201 Ed. Leiden reads khuniqa (was choked), but M reads kh.b.q, which is easily corrected to 
give khabila, which is what has been translated. 

202 Arabic, hunafa’. In Islamic usage, this term designates monotheists who are not members 
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his armies to fight them, a man came out from among them whose height was 
five cubits; his name was Goliath, which is Jalut . 203 He said, “Let one of your 
men stand forth for me.” David therefore said to Saul, “I will stand forth for him.” 
Saul said to David, | “Go, and may the Lord be with you.” So David took a stick 
and five stones and went out to Goliath. When Goliath saw him, he disdained 
him and said to him, “Have you come out against a dog with sticks and stones?” 
David said to him, “To one worse 204 than a dog.” Then he took a stone from his 
pouch and hurled it at him, so that the stone sank into the forehead of Jalut and 
he fell down. David ran up to him, took his sword, cut off his head, and made 
good his return. Goliath’s army was routed, and the joy of the sons of Judah was 
great; Saul, however, was grieved. Envious of David, he banished him from his 
presence and made him chief of a thousand men; he spared him because of the 
standing of the sons of Judah . 205 David married Saul’s daughter Michal. 

Intent on killing David, Saul would dispatch him to fight the pagan star- 
worshippers, but God would grant him victory. So Saul determined to kill him 
without any subterfuge. David therefore fled to Samuel the prophet and gave 
him a report about Saul. Saul kept trying to kill David until David finally fled 
and passed by Achish, king of Gath. When Achish saw him, he recognized him, 
but David tricked him into releasing him. He went to Sari ' 206 and encamped 
there. 

When Saul learned that David had eluded him, he killed the priests who 
performed the sacred rites. He said, “You knew about him, but you did not 
inform me.” Saul then went out to pursue David, and finally he caught up with 
him. David had entered a cave. When Saul came to the cave, he dismounted to 
relieve himself and went into the cave, not knowing that David was in it. David 
got up and hid. His companions said to him: “David, kill him! God has put him 
in your power.” He said, “I am not one who would do such a thing.” 


of the Jewish or Christian communities; here, however, it is used in the sense of “pagans,” 
the normal meaning of its Syriac cognate hanpe (gentiles, heathens). Here and subse¬ 
quently the word refers to the Philistines. 

203 Jalut is the name given to Goliath in Qur’an 2:249-251. For a discussion of possible sources 
of the name, see the article by G. Vajda in si 2 , s.v. Djalut. 

204 Reading with M, asharr-, ed. Leiden has ashadd (stronger), a copyist’s error that makes 
little sense. 

205 Reading with M, wa-baqqahu li-makdni banlyahudha. Ed. Leiden, wa-najahu bi-makani 
banlyahudha (he exiled him in the place of the sons of Judah). 

206 Cf. iSamuel 22:5, “and went into the forest of Hereth.” Al-Ya c qubl’s source followed the 
reading of the Septuagint, “and he stayed in the city of Sarich.” 
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The prophet Samuel died, and the children of Israel assembled. They grieved 
and mourned him for thirty days. 

Saul went out to fight the pagans. When the battle between them became 
fierce, they routed the children of Israel, many of whom were killed. Mean¬ 
while, David son of Jesse, with his men from the tribe of Judah, was battling the 
Amalekites. When all the sons of Israel had been routed, leaving Saul isolated, 
he and his sons set to | fighting by themselves. Then he said to his companion 
who was carrying his weapons, “Take your sword and kill me with it, lest these 
uncircumcised ones kill me and make sport with me.” He did not do it; so Saul 
took his own sword, set it upright, and threw himself on it. He died, and his 
three sons were killed. Saul’s reign was forty years. 


David 

When Saul, who is Talut, died, David returned from fighting Amalek and went 
to Ziglag. He stayed there two days. Then the report of Saul’s death reached him, 
and he was saddened and grieved openly. David became king over the tribe of 
Judah. David had a number of wives who bore him children . 207 His eldest child 
was Amnon, whose mother was Ahinoam . 208 The second was Daluya son of 
Abigail. The third was Absalom son of Maacah. The fourth was Omia son of 
Dahat. The fifth was Shephatiah son of Abital. And the sixth one was Nathan 
son of Eglah. These six were from six wives. Michal, the daughter of Saul, bore 
no children. She fled from David to the companions of Saul. 

The children of Israel from the tribes assembled to make David king. They 
made him king after seven years during which he ruled over the tribe of Judah 
exclusively, until all the tribes of the children of Israel made him king. 

David moved his residence 209 to the city of Zion, which is Jerusalem , 210 
and there he built a residence and married wives. After he became king, there 


207 Cf. the lists in 2 Samuel 3:2-5 and 1 Chronicles 3:1-4, The names in al-Ya'qubi’s list are closer 
to the Septuagint than to the Masoretic Hebrew text. The differences can be accounted 
for—mostly—by miscopying, but some are hard to explain: Shltamun for Ahinoam, 
Daluya for Chileab, Omia for Adonijah, Dahat for Haggith, and Nathan for Ithream. 

208 M, C: Shltamun. Noldeke ( zdmg 38:154) explained this as derived (by miscopying, per¬ 
haps) from an original (A)shlnum, which, if one assumes “an Egyptian pronunciation of 
Greek y as s/i,” corresponds to the Septuagint form of the name: Ayivod|i. 

209 Reading with M, wa-tanazzala, instead of ed. Leiden, wa-yanzilu (and he used to dwell). 
For this meaning of tanazzala, see al-Tabari, Glossarium, dx. 

210 Arabic , Bayt al-Maqdis. 
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were bom to him: 211 Shammua, Shobab, Nathan, | Solomon, Ibhar, Elishua, 1:54 
Nepheg, Japhia, Elishama, Eliada, and Eliphelet. David’s children were many; 
his kingdom was strong, and the children of Israel honored him. 

When the pagans heard that David had become king over the children 
of Israel, they assembled to fight him. David fought them and made great 
slaughter among them, until he had exterminated them. When he finished 
fighting them, he loaded the Ark of the Shekhina onto a calf 212 to bring it into 
Jerusalem, and he prepared a meal for the children of Israel, for their men and 
women. 

The prophet Nathan lived at that time. God sent a revelation to Nathan: 213 
“Say to my servant David, ‘Build me a house; for I have made you king over the 
children of Israel after you were in the sheepfold, and I have killed your ene¬ 
mies.’” So Nathan the prophet spoke to David, and it was of great importance 
in David’s heart. It is said that Nathan was David’s son. 214 

David fought the pagans and defeated them. 215 He fought the people of 
Moab and defeated them. He fought Hadadezer, king of Zobah, and defeated 
him. He took for himself a thousand chariots and seven thousand horses. 

The people of Syria and Damascus gathered with Hadadezer to fight David. 

He killed twenty-two thousand of them and gained mastery over the land, so 
that the Syrians all became servants to him. Then they all assembled to make 
war on David. He dispatched his sister’s son Joab and Abishai his brother 216 
against them. David himself went out, crossed the Jordan River, and killed 
forty thousand of the enemy. He killed Ashan, 217 the enemy leader. Then he 
dispatched his sister’s son Joab to the lowlands of Syria to fight the Ammonites, 
while he went back to Jerusalem. 


211 Compare the list in 2 Samuel 504. 

212 Sic. However, the Arabic word used here, 'ijl, can be read as 'ajal , a plural of 'ajala, (cart). 
Cf. 2 Samuel 6:3: “They carried the ark of God on a new cart.” The reading ‘ajal could also 
mean “haste.” 

213 Cf. 2 Samuel 7. In the biblical account, David initiates the project of building a temple. 
Nathan at first welcomes it, but receives a revelation overnight that the temple must be 
built not by David, but by his son. 

214 There is no indication of such a relationship in the biblical text. The idea may have arisen 
from the presence of the name Nathan in the list of David’s children. 

215 For David’s campaigns against the Philistines (the “pagans”), the Moabites, and Hadadezer, 
see 2 Samuel 8. The numbers (1,000 chariots and 7,000 horse) agree with the Septuagint, 
rather than with the Massoretic text. 

216 Abishai was Joab’s brother. 

217 2Samuel 10:18, Shobach. As the Septuagint has a similar name (Sobak), the reading here 
is probably due to a copyist. 
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1:55 David arose to walk on his roof, | and suddenly he caught sight of Bathsheba 
daughter of Eliam, 218 the wife of Uriah son of Hanan the Hittite. He inquired 
about her and was told of her situation and that she was the wife of Uriah son 
of Hanan. He fell in love with her. He sent a message to Uriah son of Hanan and 
had him come to him. Afterward, he wrote to his sister’s son Joab: “Put Uriah 
at the front of the cavalry to fight.” Joab put him forward; he fought and was 
killed. David then sent for Uriah’s wife, married her, and fathered a child by her. 
God therefore sent the two angels to him, as He has related in His scripture. 219 
And He sent to him the prophet Nathan, who said to him, “David, did God 
not command you to be just in judgment, decide by the truth, and not follow 
caprice?” 220 He said, “Certainly.” So Nathan said: “Now there were two men 
living in the same city. One was rich, the other poor. The rich man had much 
cattle and livestock; the poor man had nothing but one little lamb that he had 
reared. It grew up with him and with his children. It ate of his food, drank from 
his cup, and slept in his lap. Then a guest descended upon the rich man. But the 
rich man took none of his own cattle or sheep; he took the poor man’s lamb and 
prepared it for his guest.” David became angry and said, “He deserves to die and 
to pay for that lamb sevenfold.” 221 So Nathan the prophet said to David: “You are 
the man who has done this. The Lord your God says to you, ‘I am the one who 
made you king over the children of Israel after you were a herder of sheep. I 
rescued you from the hands of Saul, and I gave you the house of Israel and the 
house of Judah; and yet you have done this. I will assuredly take vengeance on 
you by means of the worst of your offspring. I will give him power over you 
and over your wives.’” This was grievous to David, so Nathan said to him, “God 
has forgiven you; you will not die, but He will take vengeance on you by means 
1:56 of the worst of your sons.” And God informed him that his child, whom | the 
woman bore, would die. David grieved, and his grief became intense. The boy 
fell ill, and when his sickness worsened, David fasted and stood up to pray; he 
would weep and roll on the ground with his hair disheveled. When the boy died, 
David’s attendants found it hard to inform him of it, but finally he heard their 


218 The form of the name used by al-Ya c qubi is similar to that of the Septuagint (2 Samuel 11:3): 
Beersheba (Greek Bersabee) daughter of Eliab. 

219 Cf. Qur’an 38:20 ff. In the Qur’anic version of the story, the rich man and the poor man in 
Nathan’s parable are cast as two angels who appear to David in the guise of two brothers, 
one rich and one poor, one of whom has wronged the other as in Nathan’s parable, and 
David gives his judgment. No context is given for the episode, and Nathan does not appear. 

220 Echoing Qur’an 38:25; the rest of the account of Nathan’s words follows 2 Samuel 12. 

221 “Sevenfold” follows the Septuagint version of 2 Samuel 12:6; the Massoretic text has “four¬ 
fold.” 
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whispering and he knew. He washed his face, put on his garments, sat in his 
accustomed place, and called for his meal. He said: “I grieved only before he 
perished. Now, however, my grief will not bring him back to me; rather, I shall 
go to him.” Then he lay with Bathsheba; she bore a male child, and he named 
him Solomon. 

Then David’s son Absalom killed his brother Amnon 222 because he sus¬ 
pected Amnon with regard to a full sister of his. So he killed him and rebelled 
against David. Absalom was large of body and had abundant hair. David sent 
someone after him to bring him back, with the result that he returned. Then he 
rebelled a second time. David fled from him, walking on foot, until he ascended 
the pass of Mount Sinai. He was extremely hungry, until a man who had bread 
and oil with him caught up with him, and he ate some of it. Meanwhile, Absa¬ 
lom entered his father’s city. He went to his house, took his father’s concubines, 
and lay with them. He said, “God has made me king over the children of Israel.” 

He went out with twelve thousand men and pursued David to kill him. David 
fled across the Jordan River. When he had crossed, a group of his companions 
rallied to him and a multitude from the villages. He dispatched Joab 223 to do 
battle with Absalom and said to him, “Take him for me alive and well.” So they 
left and did battle with him. Absalom, who was on a mule, passed under a tere¬ 
binth 224 tree and became caught in it, and his neck was broken. Joab shot three 
arrows into him and flung him into a cistern. When the report reached David, 
he grieved greatly over him. David then returned to his place. 

After that Azla 225 came out against David, and with him there were mighty 1:57 
warriors. David did battle with them and killed them. When he had killed them 
and God had saved him from them, he rose to bless God and to praise Him. In 
his blessing he said: 226 


222 Cf. 2Samuel 13 for the story of Amnon’s rape of his half-sister Tamar, the full sister of 
Absalom, and Absalom’s revenge. 

223 Ed. Leiden, “his son Joab,” but the word waladahu (his son) is absent from M and is 
apparently a copyist’s error. The note in ed. Leiden suggests emending to walad ukhtihi 
(his sister’s son). 

224 Arabic butrrr, the Hebrew (2 Samuel 18:9) ’ela is also a terebinth, but for some reason av 
and Rsvboth render it as “oak,” which is usually ‘allon. 

225 Sic. The name here originally may have been Barzillai, based on a confusion with Barzillai 
the Gileadite who fed David and his army during the revolt of Absalom (2 Samuel 17:27- 
29,19:31-40). The leader of the revolt meant here is identified as Sheba son of Bichri in 
2 Samuel 20 a. 

226 Cf. 2 Samuel 22 = Psalm 18. 
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You, 0 Lord, I worship; 

to You I make pure my love. 

For You are my strength and my readiness, 
my refuge and my savior. 

After the agonies of death encompassed me, 

and the misfortunes of destruction drew near and enclosed me, 

I called upon You in my distress, 
and asked for Your help, 0 my God. 

You heard my voice and rescued me 

from those who struck me by turns and persecuted me. 

You became my helper; 

You brought me out from distress to relief. 

How just You are, 0 Lord! 

How helpful to those who trust You! 

Because there is no lord but You, 

inspire me with power, and make me to see the right way. 

Make my feet firm before You, and strengthen my arm. 

Do not empower my enemies against me. 

Give me the obedience of the children of Israel; 

Make them submissive servants, and inspire me with your thanks. 

When David praised God in these words, he raised up a voice so beautiful that 
no one had heard the like of it. When he recited the Psalms he used to say: 227 

Blessed is the man [...] who has not walked in the path of sinners, 
and has not sat in the councils of scoffers. 

But his desire is the law of God, 

and he studies His law day and night. 

He shall be like a tree planted beside water, 
that brings forth its fruit in every season, 
and its leaves do not fall away. 

Not like this are the hypocrites in judgment, 
or the sinners in the assembly of the righteous. 

For God knows the way of the righteous, 

but the way of the wicked will come to naught. 


227 Psalm 1. 



Then he would say : 228 

Praise God, whoever is in heaven; 
let whoever is on high praise Him. 

Let all His angels praise Him; 
let all His hosts praise Him. 

Let the sun and moon praise Him; 
let the stars and the light praise Him. 

Let the water above the heavens 
give praise to the name of our Lord. 

For He said to each thing, “Be,” and it was ; 229 
He created each thing and originated it. 

He made them to last forever; 

He set for each thing its measure. 

He appointed them a limit and end, 
that they should not exceed it. 

Therefore let whoever is on earth praise God, 
and fire and cold, snow and ice. 

For He created the stormy wind by His word. 

Praise God with a new song of praise 
in the temple of the righteous . 230 

Let Israel rejoice in his Creator; 

[sons of] Zion, magnify your Lord. 

They praise His name with the tambourine, 
the drum, and the harp. 

They magnify Him, 

because God rejoices in His law. 

He gives help to the poor, 

that the righteous may celebrate His favor. 

They sing praise on their beds: 

they magnify God with their throats, 
with a two-edged sword in their hands; 


228 Psalm 148. 

229 The wording is closer to a frequently repeated formula in the Qur’an (2:117,3:47,3:59,6:73, 
16:40,19:35, 36:82, 40:68) than to Psalm 148:5. 

230 Psalm 149. The word translated as “temple,” is masjid, a mosque, but more generally any 
place of worship. 
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To triumph over the peoples, 
that the nations may be warned. 

They fasten their kings in fetters, 
and their nobles in chains of iron, 

That to them there may be done 
the judgment that was written. 

Praise to God by all the righteous! 231 

Praise Him in His sanctuary. 

Praise Him in the heaven of His might. 

Praise Him for His might and strength. 

Praise Him for His majesty. 

Praise Him with the sound of the stringed instrument. 

Praise Him with the lyre and harp. 

Praise Him with lutes and horn. 

Praise Him with strings and long [sounds of the drum]. 232 

Praise Him with resounding cymbals. 

1:59 Praise Him with loud voices | and shouts. 

Praise our Lord with pure praise, every being with breath. 

Then David says at the end of the Psalms: 233 

I was the last of my brothers, 
a servant of my father’s house. 

I was the shepherd of my father’s sheep, 
while my hand made the drum, 
and my fingers cut flutes. 

Who is it who has told my Lord of me? 

He is my Lord; 

it is He who heard my voice 
and sent His angels to me. 

He took me away from my brothers’ sheep: 
they were older and comelier than I, 
but my Lord was not pleased with them. 

He sent me to meet Goliath’s hosts. 


231 Psalm 150. 

232 The text is corrupt, the meaning uncertain. 

233 What follows is Psalm 151 in the Septuagint; the rs v includes it in the Apocrypha. 
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When I saw him worshipping his idols, 

He gave me victory over him: 

I took his sword and cut off his head. 

Then the children of Israel spoke evil of David, and God’s anger became great 
against them. 234 God therefore ordered David to make a census of the children 
of Israel. He counted them and found them to be eight hundred thousand 
fighting men; those of the tribe of Judah numbered five hundred thousand 
men. Then God sent the prophet Hiram 235 to David, to say to him, “Say to David, 
‘Choose one of three things: a famine for seven years; or that you be given over 
to your enemies, and they overcome you for three months and deprive you of 
your authority; or that there be a plague for three days.’” David was distressed 
by this and said, “Better God than man!” So God gave death power over them, 
and in a single hour seventy thousand men died. David said: “Lord, it is I who 
have done wrong. What is the sin of these who are like beasts?” God then sent 
him a revelation, “Build a temple for me on the threshing floor of the Jebusite.” 

So David went up the mountain and purchased the threshing floor for fifty 
shekels, 236 and there he built an altar. Then death turned away from the sons 
of Israel. 

David had grown old, and his body had become weak. 237 He had a son named 1:60 
Adonijah who won the support of Joab, the master of David’s army, and some 
of David’s generals. He said to them, “King David has become old, and I am the 
person most suited to take his place.” When word of this reached David, he sent 
for Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet and said to them: “Assemble the 
people of the kingdom. Mount my son Solomon on my mule, and seat him on 
my pulpit; 238 for God has appointed him head over the children of Israel, and 


234 Cf. 2 Samuel 24. By making the cause of God’s anger the evil that the Israelites spoke 
against David, al-Ya'qubi rationalizes a difficult biblical text. In 2 Samuel 24, God, having 
become angry against Israel for an unspecified reason, incites David to sin by conducting 
a census. The parallel text in iChronicles 21 makes Satan the inciter of David. 

235 In 2Samuel 24:11, the prophet is named Gad. Unaccountably, the name of Hiram, the king 
of Tyre who in iKings 5 supplies cedar wood for the construction of the temple, has been 
substituted here. 

236 The Arabic replaces the Hebrew monetary unit, shekel, with something more familiar, but 
the reading of the mss is uncertain. M reads istakha, which ed. Leiden emends to istdrd, a 
Persian unit of weight borrowed into Greek as stater. The Syriac form is estayra or estara, 
which corresponds exactly to the Arabic (Sokoloff, Syriac Lexicon, 80). 

237 Cf. iKings 1. 

238 The term in the text is minbar, the place of preaching in a mosque. Since both the Hebrew 
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God will magnify his rule and exalt his rank.” So they went with Solomon; he 
ascended David’s pulpit, and the people of the kingdom rallied to him. David 
said, “Thus did God inform me: that my son Solomon would become king before 
my very eyes.” Solomon was twelve years old at the time. 

Then David’s illness grew worse, and so he made his testament to Solo¬ 
mon. 239 He said: “I am about to go the way of all the people of the earth. Carry 
out the commandments of the Lord your God. Keep His statutes, ordinances, 
and commandments which are in the Torah that was sent down to Moses son 
of Amram.” David died when he was one hundred and twenty years old. 240 His 
reign was for forty years. 


Solomon, the Son of David 

When God took David, Solomon arose in his place as prophet and king. God 
subjected to him jinn and men, winds and clouds, birds and beasts; and, as He 
has recounted in His mighty Book, He gave him a mighty kingdom. 241 

Joab, the master of David’s armies, and some of his companions, along with 
1:61 Solomon’s brothers, were inclined to undermine Solomon’s reign. | Solomon 
therefore killed them to the last man, and he killed his brother Adonijah; 242 
then Solomon’s reign prospered, and his authority was established. He married 
the daughter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and brought her into David’s house. 243 

Solomon assembled the children of Israel to offer sacrifice, and he offered a 
thousand victims. One night, Solomon saw as it were the Lord saying to him, 


and the Greek use the ordinary word for a king’s throne (kisse’ and thronos, respectively), 
one is tempted to think that al-Ya'qubi or his immediate source had something in mind: 
perhaps a desire to emphasize that Solomon was a prophet, not merely a king. Muham¬ 
mad, for example, had a minbar, not a throne. 

239 Cf.i Kings 2. 

240 There is no biblical source for this number. iChronicles 29:28 merely says, “He died in a 
good old age, full of days, riches, and honor.” On the basis of 2 Samuel 5:4 (“David was 30 
years old when he began to reign, and he reigned 40 years”) one can infer that he was 70 
years old at his death. Al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:572, gives his lifespan as 100 years “according 
to accounts that came from the Messenger of God.” He then mentions the figure of 70 
according to “one of the People of the Book” 

241 An echo of Qur’an 4:54. 

242 Cf. iKings 2:13-25. Al-Ya'qubi gives the name of Solomon’s half-brother Adonijah in its 
Greek form, Adonias. 

243 Cf. iKings 3:1. 
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“Ask whatever you like, that I may give it to you.” 244 Solomon said: “Lord, you 
bestowed great favor on David and have made your servant Solomon king after 
him. Give me therefore a wise heart to judge justly among your servants and 
to understand good and evil.” God said, “Because you have asked this, and have 
not asked for wealth, or asked for the lives of your enemies, or asked for long 
life, but have asked for wisdom to judge and decide with understanding, I have 
granted your request. I have given you an understanding and discerning heart, 
such as no one before you has had, or anyone after you will have. I have also 
given you what you did not ask for: wealth, swift horses, and honor. If you walk 
in my way, and keep my laws and commandments, as David your father kept 
them, I will lengthen your life and make your undertakings great.” 

Solomon would take his seat to pass judgment and make rulings among 
the children of Israel, and they marveled at his wise and just decisions and 
at his sayings and eloquence. Solomon had officers, ministers, scribes, and 
deputies. 245 His minister 246 was Zabud son of Nathan. In charge of his wars was 
Benaiah son of Jehoiada. His treasurer was Ahishar. Adoniram son of Abda was 
in charge of taxes. He had twelve deputies in charge of his expenditures, each 
in charge of a month’s expenditure. His expenditures were paid by the tribes of 
the children of Israel. His outlay every day was thirty cors 247 of fine flour, sixty 
cors of fine meal, ten | fattened oxen, twenty bulls, and one hundred sheep. He 1:62 
had forty thousand tethering posts to which his animals were tethered. He was 
very fond of horses. God has related something about this. 248 

Solomon started to build the Holy House. He said: “God commanded my 
father David to build a house, but David was busied with wars. God there¬ 
fore revealed to him, ‘Your son Solomon shall build the house in my name.’” 
Solomon then sent for a delivery of pine wood and cypress wood. Then he built 
the Holy House of stone. He fitted it out, dressed it with wood on the inside, and 
had the wood carved. He made a gilded sanctuary for it, with golden utensils in 
it. Then he brought the ark of the presence up and put it into the sanctuary. In 
the ark were the two tablets that Moses had deposited. 


244 Cf.i Kings 3:5-15. 

245 Cf. 1 Kings 4. 

246 Arabic, wazlr, which evokes the powerful figure of the Abbasid court. The Hebrew has re'eh 
hammelek, which the rsv renders as “king’s friend.” The Septuagint renders it as ETaTpo? 
too PaaiXEto? (the king’s companion). 

247 Cf. 1 Kings 4:22. The cor (Hebrew kor) was a large measure of capacity. The most common 
estimate is 6 u.s. bushels. 

248 Cf. Qur’an 38:32 ff. 
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When Solomon had set the ark of the presence in place, he stood before the 
sanctuary, with the throngs of the children of Israel having assembled. 249 He 
glorified and blessed God, and he praised Him for His favor in making him king 
over the children of Israel and in carrying out the building of the Holy House 
through him. The children of Israel were gathering to him, and he was saying: 
“Blessed and exalted be the Lord, who has given rest to Israel. His good words 
have been fulfilled; none of them that He spoke to His servant Moses has fallen 
away. We ask God our Lord to be with us, as He was with our fathers, and that 
He not reject us or forsake us. Rather, may He turn our hearts to Him, that we 
may travel on the way that He approves and that we may keep His laws, His 
covenants, His commandments, and His statutes, which He commanded our 
fathers. May He make our words to be close to Him and pleasing in His sight, 
and make our hearts submissive to Him and mindful of His bidding.” 

When Solomon finished building the Holy House, he made a feast. He 
1:63 offered sacrifices at it and continued doing so for fourteen days, | having assem¬ 
bled the children of Israel to it. When he finished feeding them, he rose to bless 
and praise God. When he finished, God sent a revelation to him: 250 “I have 
heard your prayer, and have seen your offering. If you remain obedient to Me, 
I will confirm your kingdom for you and for your offspring after you, and I will 
sanctify this house forever. But if you turn aside from My command, or any of 
you violates My covenants, I will deprive him of his kingdom and destroy this 
house forever.” 

Bilqis, the queen of Sheba, came to Solomon, 251 and the events that God has 
recounted in His mighty book took place. When she came to him, she brought 
him camels laden with gold and ambergris. She said to him, “Such word about 
you reached me that I did not believe it until I saw it.” Then she returned to her 
own country. 

Solomon was very fond of women—he is said to have married seven hun¬ 
dred wives. Among them were a daughter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt; several 
women of the children of Ammon; several women of the people of Moab, the 
mighty ones of Syria; from Edom; from the Hittites, who are the Sidonians; and 
from the peoples with whom God had forbidden relations. There were seven 


249 Cf.iKings8. 

250 Cf.i Kings 9. 

251 Cf. iKings ioa-13 and Qur’an 27:15-45. Neither the Bible nor the Qur’an gives the Queen 
of Sheba a name. The name Bilqis emerged early in Islamic lore. Its origin is unknown, 
although its similarity to the Greek word for concubine (ncOXami;, borrowed into Hebrew 
as pilegesh) is striking. See the article by E. Ullendorff in ei 2 , s.v. Bilkis; and the article by 
Axel Havemann in El 3 , s.v. Bilqis. 
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hundred of them. One of Solomon’s wives made a statue after the likeness 
of her father. 252 When his other wives saw it, they did as she had done. God 
reproved Solomon, saying: “Idols are being worshipped in your house, and they 
do not anger you! I will surely deprive you of your rule, divest you of your power, 
and divide the tribes from your descendants. But mindful for your sake of David 
your father, I will not divest you of the kingship for the remainder of your life 
or take away all the tribes. Rather, I will leave two tribes in your control, so that 
the memory of you will not vanish.” 

When Solomon was sitting on his throne wrought of gold and crowned with 
jewels, his signet ring was snatched from him. 253 One of the satans took it, 
put it on his own hand, and pushed Solomon | off his throne; the satan sat 1:64 
on it himself. He stripped off Solomon’s clothes and put them on himself. 
Solomon went wandering aimlessly, wearing a woolen coat, with a reed in his 
hand, begging for food. He would say: “I am the king of the children of Israel. 

God has divested me of my kingdom.” Whoever heard him scoffed at him and 
denied his words. He would wait for the fishermen by the sea and ask them for 
whatever they would give him to eat. However, Solomon’s companion Asaph 
and others found something strange in the Satan’s behavior, and they did not 
see him mentioning God. The satan therefore fled and flung the ring into the 
sea. Solomon remained deprived of kingship for forty days. When his forty days 
were over, he was walking haplessly along the seashore when a fisherman said 
to him, “Come, madman, and take this fish.” And he gave him a fish whose odor 
had already turned. Solomon took it to the sea, washed it, and split open its 
belly, and lo there was another fish within it. He split open the belly of the other 
fish, and there was his signet ring in its stomach. He put it on and praised God, 
and God restored his kingdom to him. 

Solomon remained king over the children of Israel in the way that God has 
described regarding his kingship and how He subjected to him the birds, the 
jinn, and humans to produce marvels of workmanship for him, constructing 
the building for him, and obeying his every order for forty years. Then he died 
and was buried beside the tomb of David. Solomon was twelve years old when 
he became king. He died when he was fifty-two years old. 


252 For this detail, cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:587. 

253 The post-biblical story of how Solomon’s ring came into the power of a devil who then 
impersonated Solomon, while the real Solomon became a beggar, is alluded to in Qur’an 
38:34-35. It is recorded in more detail in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:589-594. For Jewish versions 
of the story, see Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, 4:168 ff. 
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Rehoboam, the Son of Solomon, and the Kings after Him 

When Solomon son of David died, Rehoboam son of Solomon became king. 254 
The tribes of the children of Israel gathered before him and said, “Your father 
dealt roughly with us and subjected us to harsh servitude, so lighten our burden 
1:65 now.” Rehoboam said to them, | “Go away from me today, and come back to 
me in three days.” So they left him, and he consulted the elders among his 
father’s companions. “What do you think?” he asked. They said, “We think that 
you should reply graciously to the children of Israel and speak softly to them, 
so that you may rule them after today.” But he abandoned the opinion of the 
elders of the children of Israel and consulted some young men who had grown 
up with him. They said to him, “We think you should speak harshly to them, 
so that things proceed aright for you with them as they did for your father.” 
When the third day came, they gathered before him to ask him about what 
they had mentioned to him. He said to them, “My little finger is heavier than my 
father’s thumb.” When he said this, they left him and dispersed to their villages. 
Of all the tribes of the children of Israel, only the tribe of Judah and the tribe 
of Benjamin remained with him. 

The ten tribes made Jeroboam son of Nebat king over them. He had fled from 
Solomon into Egypt; however, when the children of Israel parted ways over 
Rehoboam son of Solomon, he returned. Rehoboam son of Solomon gathered 
a thousand men from the tribe of Judah and the tribe of Benjamin, intending to 
make war on Jeroboam son of Nebat and those with him. But God revealed to 
the prophet Shemaiah: 255 “Say to Rehoboam and those with him, ‘Do not make 
war on the children of Israel.’ ” They heeded his word and went away. Rehoboam 
reigned for seventeen years. 

Jeroboam, son of Nebat, ruled as king over the ten tribes from the mountains 
of Ephraim. 256 Then the children of Israel said, “We wish to make our offerings 
to God.” Jeroboam was loathe to have them go up to Jerusalem, lest the people 
of Judah win them over and they join their kingdom. So he said, “There is no 
need foryou to go up; I will set up an altar for you.” So he set up an altar for them, 
procured a golden calf for it, and said, “These are your gods, who brought you 
1:66 up from the land of Egypt.” He appointed | chief priests for the calf. He made 
a feast and offered sacrifices to the calf. The prophet of the children of Israel 
came to him and admonished him. 257 Jeroboam stretched out his hand toward 


254 Cf.i Kings 12. 

255 The mss read “Isaiah,” but this seems to be due to the miscopying of an unfamiliar name. 

256 The mss read “the mountains of Faran,” but this seems to be due to miscopying. 

257 Cf.i Kings 13. 
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him and it dried up. So he said to the prophet, “Pray to God to restore my hand.” 

The prophet prayed for him, and Jeroboam’s hand was restored; but Jeroboam 
persisted in his way and did not turn back from it. God destroyed Jeroboam 
and all those who were with him. He killed him and brought ruin upon him. 

His reign was for twenty years. 

Then Abijam, son of Rehoboam, became king. 258 He walked in his father’s 
ways, displayed vile behavior, and committed shameful deeds; God therefore 
cut his life short. His reign lasted for three years. 

Then Asa became king. 259 He displayed behavior obedient to God. He for¬ 
bade fornication and punished people for it and for other immorality. He 
expelled from his kingdom anyone who worshipped idols, even driving out 
his mother when word reached him that she was worshipping idols. In his 
time Zerah became king of Ethiopia, and the king of India advanced toward 
Jerusalem, but God sent a punishment and destroyed Zerah and the king of 
India. Asa reigned for forty years. The children of Israel are said to have used 
the wood of the Indians’ weapons as fuel for seven years after Asa killed them. 

After him his son Jehoshaphat became king. He walked in his father’s ways. 

He was a devout, truthful man. He ruled the ten tribes and was accepted among 
all the children of Israel. His rule lasted twenty-five years. 

His son Joram reigned after him. He became an infidel, and his people 
returned to the worship of idols. He married a woman who encouraged his 
tyranny and led him astray. His reign lasted for forty years. 

Ahaziah became king after his father and walked in his ways. The ten tribes 
had seceded and had made one of their own, a man named Jehu, king. He went 
to war with Ahaziah and made great slaughter among his people. | Then God 1:67 
gave the king of Syria power over them, and he did the same thing among them. 
Ahaziah ruled for one year. 

Then Athaliah daughter of Omri reigned. She killed David’s progeny, so that 
none of David’s descendants remained except a boy named Joash 260 A woman 
from the family of his paternal uncle—one named Jehosheba—his paternal 
aunt, took him; he was still a nursling. Athaliah did evil, worked abominations 
openly, and corrupted the country. The children of Israel came in assembly to 
the priest Jehoiada and complained to him about what she was doing to them. 

They gathered together and killed her. Her rule lasted for seven years. 


258 Cf.i Kings 15:1. 

259 Cf. iKings 15:9. Al-Ya c qubi supplements the Bible’s spare account of Asa’s reign with 
material from other sources. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:619-637. 

260 Cf. 2 Kings 11. 
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After Athaliah, the young man who remained of the sons of David, that 
is, Joash, became king. 261 He was seven years old when he became king. The 
affairs of the children of Israel improved, and justice prevailed among them; 
immorality was eliminated, and they abandoned the worship of idols. However, 
at the end of his life, he became unjust; he made use of murder, even murdering 
the children of priests. He murdered the child of the priest Jehoiada, who had 
made him king. Then he died; his reign had lasted forty years. He razed the wall 
of the Holy House for forty cubits and made off with everything in it. 262 

Amaziah became king after him. At the beginning of his reign, his course 
of action resembled that of Joash, but then he behaved unjustly and acted 
oppressively. His reign lasted for twenty-seven years. 

Then Uzziah son of Amaziah became king. 263 The prophet Isaiah lived in his 
time. Uzziah worshipped God aright and did His work obediently, except that 
he took the censer and entered the sanctuary, which was permitted to no one 
except the priests. God therefore punished him, and he became a leper. God 
also punished Isaiah the prophet because | he did not forbid him to do it. God 
divested him of prophecy until Uzziah died. His reign lasted for fifty-two years. 

Jotham became king when his father became a leper. 264 His reign lasted for 
sixteen years. 

Then his son Ahaz became king. He became an infidel and worshipped idols. 
God therefore gave Tiglath-pileser, the king of Babylon, power over him. 265 He 
took him captive, enslaved him, and imposed a tax 266 on him. He destroyed 
Sebastea, 267 the city of the ten tribes in Palestine, and brought its people into 
captivity in the land of Babylon. Then he sent some of his own people to the 


261 Cf. 2 Kings 11:21 ff. 

262 Cf. 2Kings 12:18,14:13. Al-Ya c qubi or his source has confused King Joash of Samaria with 
King Joash of Jerusalem. 

263 Cf. 2Kings 150-7 and 2Chronicles 26. Azariah (2Kings) and Uzziah (2Chronicles 26) 
apparently are variants of the same name. 

264 2 Kings 15:32-38; 2 Chronicles 27. 

265 AI-Ya'qubi or his source has amalgamated the events of 2 Kings 16-17, making it appear 
that Ahaz ruled from Samaria-Sebastea, rather than Jerusalem, and that he, rather than 
Hoshea was the king captured and exiled by the Babylonians (Assyrians in 2 Kings 17). 
The name of the “king of Babylon” in M appears to be Bala'qTs (the first letter is ambiguous 
because undotted). Tiglath-pileser is the name that appears in 2 Kings 15-16. The name of 
the Assyrian ruler who conquered Samaria is given as Shalmaneser in 2 Kings 17:2. 

266 Arabic, jizya, later used for the poll-tax paid by non-Muslims in Muslim territory. Here the 
word should be taken in the broader sense of tax or tribute. 

267 Anachronism: the capital of the ten tribes was called Samaria; the rebuilt city did not 
receive the name Sebastea until the reign of Herod the Great. 
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city, and they restored it and rebuilt it. They are the ones called Samaritans 268 
in Palestine and Jordan. When they settled there, God sent lions to attack them. 

Then he 269 dispatched one of the priests of the children of Israel to them, 
a descendant of Aaron, to teach them the religion of the children of Israel. 

When they entered their religion, the lions left them. They became Samaritans. 

They said, “We believe in no prophet but Moses, and we acknowledge only 
what is in the Torah.” They rejected the prophethood of David and denied the 
resurrection and the afterlife. They refused to sit or associate with other people, 
partake of anything from them, or carry the dead. Whoever has carried a dead 
person goes apart for seven days; he goes apart into the desert, not associating 
with them, and then he washes himself. It is the same for anyone who has 
partaken of anything that is not permitted. They do not shelter a menstruating 
women in their homes. They appointed their leader from the descendants of 
Aaron, and they name him | the ra 7 s . 270 They deal with inheritance according 1:69 
to the Torah. They are in no other place on earth except the province of 
Palestine. The reign of Ahaz lasted for sixteen years. 

After Ahaz, Hezekiah 271 his son became king. He worshipped God aright. He 
broke down the idols and destroyed their shrines. In his time, Sennacherib son 
of Saratum 272 became king of Babylon. He came to Jerusalem and captured 
the rest of the tribes. Hezekiah bribed him with three hundred talents 273 of 
silver and thirty talents of gold to leave. He accepted them, but then he acted 
treacherously. When he did this, Isaiah the prophet and Hezekiah prayed to 
God against Sennacherib, and God answered their prayer. 274 God subjected 
Sennacherib’s men to slaying: one hundred and eighty-five thousand of them 
were killed in a single hour. Sennacherib turned back in defeat; and when he 


268 On the Samaritans, cf. 2 Kings 17:24-41. See also the article by S. Noja Noseda in ei 2 , s.v. 
al-Samira. For Islamic traditions concerning the Samaritans, see the article by B. Heller in 
ei 2 , s.v. al-Samiri. 

269 The pronoun should refer to the king of Babylon (Assyria) as in 2 Kings 17:27, but in al- 
Ya'qubT’s abbreviated version might also refer to God. 

270 That is, head, chief, or leader. 

271 Given as Hizqil, ordinarily the Arabic form of the name of the prophet Ezekiel; probably 
a copyist’s error. 

272 Sic. Sennacherib’s father was Sargon n, and Saratum maybe a copyist’s error for something 
like the Akkadian form of the name: Sharruken. Sennacherib, like Tiglath-pileser and 
Shalmaneser, was a king of Assyria, not Babylon. 

273 Arabic, qintar, a large unit of weight, c. 100 pounds. The amount of the tribute is given 
thus in 2 Kings 18:14. 

274 Cf. 2 Kings 19; 2 Chronicles 32. 
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reached Babylon, his own son slew him in a most evil murder. God commanded 
Isaiah the Prophet to tell Hezekiah that he would die and that he should make 
his will. When God gave him to understand this, he besought God to prolong 
his life until He should grant him a son to reign as king after him. God therefore 
prolonged his life for fifteen years, until a son was born to him. In the days 
of Hezekiah, the sun went back five signs of the zodiac toward its rising. 275 
Hezekiah ruled as king for twenty-seven years. 

After Hezekiah, Manasseh son of Hezekiah became king. 276 The children of 
Israel became infidels during his days. He became an infidel and worshipped 
idols; he was the worst king among the children of Israel. He built a place 
of worship for the idols and took an idol of four faces for himself. Isaiah 
forbade him and ordered it | to be sawn from head to foot with a saw. God set 
against Manasseh Constantine the king of the Romans, who made war on him 
and took him prisoner, so that Manasseh spent time in captivity. 277 Then he 
repented to his Lord, and God restored him to his kingdom. He smashed the 
idol and destroyed the houses of the idols. His reign lasted for fifty-five years; 
his captivity was for twenty years. 

Then Amon son of Manasseh became king. He brought back the idols, so 
that they became even more numerous. His reign lasted for sixteen years. 

After him, Josiah his son became king. 278 He worshipped God aright: he 
smashed the idols and destroyed their houses, and he killed and burned their 
custodians. In his justice, right worship of God, and good policy, he resembled 
David and Solomon. His reign lasted for thirty years. 


275 Reading with the mss khams buruj. Ed. Leiden emends to khams darajat, five degrees. 
There are three arguments against the emendation: 1. The text in the mss is clear and 
makes sense. 2. A 5-degree retrograde motion, the distance the sun normally travels in 
20 minutes, would hardly be perceptible, except to astronomers. 3. The Jewish legendary 
material, interpreting 2 Kings 20:9-11, says that in this miracle, “the sun shone ten hours 
longer than its wonted time” (Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, 4:275), interpreting the 
Hebrew ma’alot to mean hour marks on a sundial. Since each of the 12 signs of the zodiac 
covers 360/12 or 30 degrees, the sun, moving across the sky at an apparent 360/24 or 15 
degrees an hour, takes 10 hours to cover 5 signs; which is what the text implies—a very 
apparent miracle. 

276 Cf. 2 Kings 21; 2Chronicles 33. 

277 The biblical source for the captivity of Manasseh is 2 Chronicles 33:10-13, where the captor 
is identified as “the king of Assyria,” and Manasseh spends his captivity in Babylon. The 
source of this anachronistic introduction of Constantine is unknown. It also occurs in al- 
Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:67 (§111). 

278 Cf. 2 Kings 22-23; 2 Chronicles 34-35. 
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Then Jehoahaz his son reigned for three months. 279 Pharaoh the Lame, king 
of Egypt, tookhim captive and imposed a tax on his country. Pharaoh made one 
of his own the king over it and took Jehoahaz away to Egypt, where he died. 

After him, Jehoiakim his brother became king; he was the father of the 
prophet Daniel. 280 In his time, Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came to Jeru¬ 
salem and wrought slaughter among the children of Israel. He took them 
captive and brought them to the land of Babylon. Then he went into the land of 
Egypt and killed Pharaoh the Lame, its king. Nebuchadnezzar took the Torah 
and the books of the prophets that were in the temple; he put them into a well, 
threw fire onto them, and pressed them down. The prophet Jeremiah lived at 
that time. When he learned of Nebuchadnezzar’s approach, he took the ark of 
the presence and hid it in a cave where no one knew of it. 281 No one escaped 
from Nebuchadnezzar except Jeremiah. 

The number of those whom Nebuchadnezzar brought to the land of Baby¬ 
lon | was eighteen thousand. Among them were a thousand prophets. Their 
king was Jeconiah son of Jehoiakim 282 From them are descended the Jews who 
are in Iraq. It is said that Jeremiah the prophet said: “0 God, I know of your jus¬ 
tice what no one else knows. Why did you give Nebuchadnezzar power over the 
children of Israel?” And God revealed to him, “I take vengeance on my servants, 
when they disobey me, only with the worst of my creatures.” 

The children of Israel continued in captivity under the power of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar until he married one of their women called Sihat 283 daughter of Sheal- 
tiel. She asked him to restore her people to their land. When the children of 
Israel returned to their land, they made Zerubbabel son of Shealtiel king over 


279 Cf. 2 Kings 23:31-35; 2 Chronicles 36:1-4. The name “Pharaoh the Lame” (Arabic, Fir'awn al- 
A’raj) derives ultimately from a Jewish folk etymology of the Egyptian name transliterated 
into Hebrew as Nako (RSvNeco), as if from the adjective nuke (smitten, stricken), which 
occurs in 2 Samuel 4:4 and 9:3 in the phrase nake raglayim (crippled of feet). Cf. al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 1:643. The same folk etymology is also present in the Syriac Bible, where he is called 
Per'dn Hgira, Pharaoh the Lame. 

280 This is deduced from Daniel 1:3-7, where Daniel is said to be “of the royal family.” 

281 Cf. 2Maccabees 2:18; Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, 4:320-321. 

282 Cf. Jeremiah 24:1. 

283 Sic mss. The tradition that the exiles’ return was furthered by the marriage of the sister of 
the man who became their leader, Zerubbabel, to the ruler who allowed them to return 
can also be found in Schatzhohle, 51, and 206,208 (trans. Budge, 190), although the ruler 
is correctly named there as Cyrus, not Nebuchadnezzar. The Syriac gives the name of 
Zerubbabel’s sister as Mshlnat (another ms reads Mashhat) and the Arabic translation 
reads Mashat, which in ductus closely resembles the word in M. Thus, although the 
original form of the name remains obscure, its provenance can be traced. 
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them. He rebuilt the city of Jerusalem, and he rebuilt the temple, spending 
forty-six years rebuilding it. In his time, God transformed Nebuchadnezzar into 
a female beast . 284 He continually wandered among various kinds of beasts for 
seven years. Then it is said that he turned back to God, who caused him to live 
as a man again; then he died. Zerubbabel was the one who brought out the 
Torah and the books of the prophets from the well in which Nebuchadnezzar 
had buried them. He found them intact, not burnt. He recopied the Torah, the 
books of the prophets, their traditions , 285 and their laws. He was the first one 
who copied these books. 

The law 286 of the children of Israel was: the declaration of God’s oneness ; 287 
and confessing the prophethood of Moses and Aaron, the sons of Amram son 
of Kohath son of Levi son of Jacob son of Isaac son of Abraham, God’s friend. 

Their fasting was six days every year. The first of them is on Rosh ha-Sha- 
nah . 288 They reckon Rosh ha-Shanah to be the first day of Tishrin. When | ten 
days of Tishrin have passed, they fast for one day; it is the day on which the 
second set of tablets came down to Moses son of Amram . 289 They fast on the 
tenth of Kanun n for a single day; it is the day on which God delivered the 
children of Israel from Haman . 290 They fast on the seventeenth of Tammuz for a 
single day; it is the day on which Moses came down from the mountain . 291 They 
fast on the ninth of Ab for a single day; it is the day on which the destruction 
of Jerusalem took place. They fast on the third of Tishrin; it is the day on which 
Gedaliah son of Ahikam was killed . 292 


2 84 Cf. Daniel 4:28-37. 

285 Arabic, sunan, plural of surma. 

286 Arabic, shard a, the normal word also for Islamic law. 

287 Arabic, tawhld, literally, “declaring of oneness,” the normal word for monotheism in Islam. 

288 Given in the Arabic form, Ra’s al-Sana. The Arabic and Hebrew both mean “Head of the 
Year,” that is, New Year. Curiously, in the next paragraph, the New Year is called a feast-day, 
which corresponds more closely to its character in Jewish observance. 

289 For the Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur) as the day on which Moses received the second 
set of tablets, see Ginzberg, The Legends of theJews, 3038-140. 

290 The fast of the 10th of Kanun n (Tebet in Hebrew) commemorated the beginning of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s siege of Jerusalem (cf. 2 Kings 25a and Jeremiah 52:4). Al-Ya c qubi or his 
source has confused it with the fast on 13 Adar commemorating Esther’s fast, preceding 
the Feast of Purim, which commemorates the deliverance of the Jews from Haman. 

291 That is, when Moses came down from the mountain with the first tablets, which he 
destroyed when he saw the Israelites worshipping the Golden Calf. The fast commem¬ 
orates the destruction of the tablets. 

292 Cf. 2 Kings 25:22-26. Gedaliah was a Judaean appointed by Nebuchadnezzar to govern his 
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They have four feasts a year. The feast of unleavened bread is the day on 
which Moses brought the children of Israel out of Egypt. They carried their 
dough unfermented and ate it as unleavened bread. It is on the fifteenth of 
NIsan and lasts for seven days. Then there is a feast on the sixteenth of Haziran, 
the day on which the Torah was sent down to Moses; it is a great feast for 
them. 293 Then there is a feast of the first of Tishrin; it is their New Year’s Day. 

Then there is a feast on the fifteenth day of Tishrin; it is the feast of Tabernacles. 

Its meaning is that God commanded Moses to command the children of Israel 
to build a trellis of palm leaves and branches. Therefore they dwell for eight 
days, making in their synagogues canopies of palm leaves and branches. 

Their prayers are three: a prayer in the morning, a prayer at sunset, and 
a prayer after sunset. When one of them stands for prayer he puts his heels 
together, puts his right hand on his left shoulder, and his left hand on his 
right shoulder; with his head lowered, he makes five bows, without making 
prostration, then he makes a single prostration at the end. He gives praise with 
the Psalms of | David at the beginning of the prayers; in the sunset prayer he 1:73 
recites from the Torah. In their traditions and laws they put their reliance on the 
books of their scholars. These are the books that are called [...] 294 in Hebrew, 
which is the language that became theirs when they crossed the sea. 295 This is 
a picture of the Hebrew script. It is 27 letters. 296 

Their practice in their marriages is that they marry only with a guardian and 
two witnesses. The smallest bride-price for a virgin is two hundred dirhams, 
and for one not a virgin, 297 a hundred dirhams. There is no smaller price than 


newly conquered province. His assassination put an end to this last semblance of Jewish 

293 Hebrew Shabu’dt, the Feast of Weeks (Pentecost), celebrated fifty days after Passover. The 
Arabic month name Haziran corresponds to Hebrew Slwan. 

294 Lacuna in the text. 

295 Al-Ya c qubi gives a common etymology of the adjective ‘ ibra.nl (Hebrew) from the verb 
'abara, to cross. The etymology works in Arabic as well as in Hebrew. 

296 What follows in M is curious, and one cannot be sure that it is what al-Ya c qubi originally 
wrote. First, the 27 letters of the Arabic alphabet are written in their customary order. This 
is followed by what appear to be 11 exotic characters (sometimes one cannot determine 
whether a complex design is meant as one or two characters); these resemble nothing that 
one could call Hebrew. As for the figure of 27 for the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, which 
would make it equal to the Arabic alphabet, one can arrive at that number if one adds to 
the 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet the special shapes that 5 letters take in word-final 
position. 

297 Arabic, thayyib, includes widows, divorcees, and any other women who are not virgins. 
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this. Divorce is allowed when they come to abhor one another, and it can only 
take place in the presence of witnesses. 

Their practice in regard to slaughtered animals is not to eat what others 
slaughter. Whoever is in charge of slaughtering animals must be knowledgeable 
in the laws. Whenever he wants to slaughter an animal, he brings to the priest 
the knife he will use. If its edge meets with the priest’s approval, he allows him 
to slaughter with it; if not, he commands him to sharpen it orbring another one. 
When he slaughters an animal, he does not bring it near a wall, lest it become 
agitated. When he finishes with it, he inspects its throat, and if he finds the 
epiglottis not foaming, and the slaughter properly done, it is not to be eaten 
until he inspects the lung. If he finds any defect in it, any disease, or split, or 
pustule, or tumor, the slaughtered animal is not to be eaten. If the lung is sound, 
he inspects the brain. If he finds any disease in it, it is not to be eaten. If the brain 
is sound, he inspects the heart. If he finds any disease in it, it is not to be eaten. 
If it is sound, [...]. 298 The fat that is in the stomachs and the intestines one does 
not eat, nor the veins, but everything else one eats. 

Their era, according to their reckoning, is from the destruction of Jerusalem; 
on this basis they reckon. Every day, they must remember the day on which 
Jerusalem was destroyed and how long it has been since that day. 


The Messiah, Jesus, the Son of Mary 

Hannah, the wife of Amram, made a vow that if God gave her a child, she would 
dedicate it to God. 299 When she gave birth to Mary, she gave her to Zechariah 
son of Barachiah son of Yashu son of NahraTl son of Sahlun son of Arsu son 
of Shuwayl son of Ya'ud son of Moses son of Amram, who was a priest at the 
altar. 300 Mary remained thus until, when she was seventeen years old, God sent 
the angel to her to give her a blameless child. 301 Of her story there took place 


298 Lacuna in the text. 

299 Cf. Qur’an 2:35: “The wife of ‘Imran said, ‘Lord, I have vowed to Thee, in dedication, 
what is within my womb.”' The following verses make it clear that “the wife of ‘Imran” 
is the mother of the Virgin Mary. In Christian tradition, Anne (Hannah is the Hebrew and 
Arabic form of the name), the mother of Mary, was married to a man named Joachim. The 
identification of her husband as ‘Imran (the same name as Amram, the father of Moses) 
comes from the Qur’an. 

300 The source of this genealogy for Zechariah is unknown. M omits “son of Barachiah.” The 
vocalization and correct reading of the names is conjectural. 

301 Cf. Qur’an 19:19. 
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what God has told, until she became pregnant. When her days were complete, 
the labor pains came upon her, in the way of which God has spoken. 302 He has 
also described her situation and his, his speaking from beneath her, and his 
speaking in the cradle. His birth took place in a village called Bethlehem, one 
of the villages of Palestine, on Tuesday, the twenty-fourth of Kanun i. 

Masha’allah the astrologer said: “The ascendant for the year in which the 
Messiah was born was in Libra 18 0 ; Jupiter was in Virgo 31' [2 0 30'] retrograde; 
Saturn was in Capricorn 16 0 28'; the Sun was in Aries 1'; Venus was in Taurus 14 0 ; 

Mars was in Gemini 21 0 [22'; the Moon was in Gemini 22 0 ] 44'; Mercury was in 
Aries 4°i7' [59'] .” 303 

As for the authors of the Gospel, they do not say that he spoke in the cradle. 

They do say that Mary was betrothed to a man named Joseph, a descendant 
of David. | She conceived, and when the completion of her pregnancy drew 1:75 
near, he took her to Bethlehem. When she had given birth, he brought her 
back to Nazareth, in the hills of Galilee. On the eighth day, according to the 
law of Moses son of Amram, he circumcised him. The apostles gave accounts 
describing the Messiah and mentioning his circumstances. We have set down 
the report of each, one by one, and the description of him that they gave. 

The apostles were twelve from the tribes of Jacob. They were: Simon son of 
Kan'an, of the tribe of [...; Jacob] son of Zebedee, [...]; John son of Habar son of 
Fall, of the tribe of Zebulun; Philip, of the tribe of Asher; Matthew, of the tribe 
of Issachar son of Jacob; Sam‘a, of the tribe of Ephraim son of Jacob; Judah, of 
the tribe of Judah son of Jacob; Jacob, of the tribe of Joseph the son of Jacob; 
and Manasseh, of the tribe of Reuben son of Jacob. In addition to these there 
were seventy men. The four who wrote the Gospel were Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John; two of these were of the twelve; two were not of their number. 

As for Matthew, in his Gospel he spoke of the lineage of the Messiah Jesus, 
the son of David, the son of Abraham, working his way down until he ended 
with Joseph son of Jacob son of Matthan, after forty-two ancestors. Then he 
said: Joseph was the husband of Mary. The Messiah was born in Bethlehem, 
a village of Palestine. The king of Palestine at that time was Herod. Some of 
the Magi traveled to Bethlehem; | over their heads was a star by which they 1:76 
were guided, until they saw him and bowed down to him. Herod the king of 
Palestine wanted to kill the Messiah, but Joseph took him and his mother away 
to the land of Egypt. When Herod died, he brought him back and settled him in 


302 Cf. Qur’an 19:23-30. 

303 This is the horoscope for the vernal equinox of that year. The figures are somewhat cor¬ 
rupted. See the horoscope as it appears in E. S. Kennedy & David Pingree, The Astrological 
History ofMasha’altdh, 44-47,96-97: figures from this source appear in brackets above. 
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Nazareth, in the hills of Galilee. When the Messiah grew up and reached the age 
of twenty-nine, he went to John son of Zechariah, to be accepted as a follower, 
but John son of Zechariah said to him, “I am more in need of you than you are 
of me.” The Messiah said to him, “Desist from this saying, for thus it is fitting 
that righteousness be fulfilled.” So John desisted from it. 

Jesus, with the aid of God’s Spirit, went out into the desert and fasted for forty 
days. Satan approached him and said, “If you are now the son of God, command 
these stones to become bread.” Jesus said, “Man does not live by bread alone, 
but by the word of God.” Then he took him and brought him to the pinnacle of 
the temple. Satan said to him: “Throw yourself to the ground. If you are God’s 
son, His angels will surround you.” The Messiah said, “It is written: You shall not 
put God, your Lord, to the test.” Then he said to Satan, “Depart, for I bow down 
to God and Him do I serve.” So Satan left him and departed, and the angels of 
God came to him and began serving him. 

Then his disciples came to him, and he began speaking to them in parables 
and in revelation without parables. The first part of the Gospel that he spoke, 
according to what is in the Gospel of Matthew, was: Blessed are the poor whose 
hearts are content with what is with their Lord; truly theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are the hungry and thirsty in obedience to God. Blessed are the 
truthful in their speech, who relinquish lying, who are the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world. Do not kill. Do not anger anyone; appease whoever is 
angry at you. Be reconciled with your adversary. Do not commit adultery. Do 
not look at any other than your own wives. If | your right eye summons you to 
disloyalty, pluck it out in order to save your bodies. Do not divorce your wives 
except for immorality. 304 Do not swear by God, whether telling the truth or 
lying, either by His heavens or by His earth. Do not resist evil; rather, whoever 
strikes you on your right cheek, turn your left cheek to him; whoever wants to 
take away your shirt, give him your cloak, too; and whoever forces you for a mile, 
go with him for two miles. Whoever asks of you, give to him. Whoever asks you 
for a loan, lend to him, and do not deprive him. 

You have heard that it is said, love your neighbor 305 and hate your enemy. 
But I say to you: Love your enemies, be kind to those who mistreat you, and do 


304 Reading, with M, rayba-, ed. Leiden zanya, adultery. 

305 Arabic, qarlb, which normally means “near” (as an adjective) and “relative” (as a noun). 
However, since the Greek of Matthew 5:43 uses for “neighbor” the word TtXvjofov which 
etymologically means “someone nearby,” and the Syriac Gospels render this as qarlb, 
which means all of “near, neighbor, and relative,” one cannot be sure whether “relative” 
or “neighbor” is intended in the Arabic. 
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good to those who hate you. If you love those who love you, what reward do 
you have? 

Do not display your alms before men. Let your left hands not know what 
your right hands are doing. Do not make a show of your prayers before people. 
When you pray, go into your houses, lock your doors, and let no one hear you. 
When you pray, say: “Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, on earth as in heaven. Give us today our 
bread that is sufficient for us. Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 

Do not bring us into a trial, 0 Lord, but deliver us from the Evil One, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 306 

Do not display your fasting to people, when you are fasting for God, your 
Lord, and do not alter your countenances, so that people will see you, for your 
Lord knows your situation. 

Do not hoard treasures where the worm and devouring termite corrupt and 
where thieves dig in. 307 Rather, let your treasures be with your Lord, who is in 
heaven, where no worm goes, and no thief steals. 

Do not worry | about your livelihood, or about what you will eat, or about 1:78 
what you will drink, or about what you will wear. Consider the birds of the 
heavens; they do not sow, they do not harvest, and they do not gather into 
houses, for God sustains them; and you are more precious to God than the birds. 

Do not worry about your children, for they are like you: as you were created, so 
were they created; and as you have been sustained, so have they been sustained. 

Do not say to your brother, “Remove the speck from your eye,” when there 
is a beam in your own eye. Do not look for people’s faults and ignore your 
own faults. Do not give what is holy or pearls to swine, lest they trample it 
underfoot. [Ask] your Lord, and He will give to you. Seek Him, for you will find 
Him compassionate to you. Knock at His door, and He will open to you. As for 
the door, it is wide and the way is clear, and it brings people to ruin. How small 
is the door, and how narrow the way that leads people to safety! 

Beware of the people of falsehood, who are like ravenous wolves. Just as you 
cannot pick grapes from thorns, or figs from colocynths, neither can you find a 
bad tree that bears good herbage, nor a good tree that bears bad fruit. 


306 The Leiden editor removed the words “through Jesus Christ our Lord” from the text and 
placed them in a footnote. However, they are present in mss M and C. 

Arabic, yahfirun, “dig,” is evidence for the dependence of al-Ya'qubi on Syriac mediation 
for the text of the Gospel. The Syriac of Matthew 6:19 has palshin, “break through,” but the 
pa”el conjugation of the same root means “dig out, excavate.” Cf. Sokoloff, Syriac Lexicon, 


307 
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Everyone who hears my words and understands them is like an intelligent 
man 308 who built his house on a strong, solid place. The rain came, the rivers 
flowed abundantly, and winds rose [...] 309 and the house fell. 

At that time King Herod had arrested John and imprisoned him. 310 This was 
because Herod used to come to the wife of his brother Philip, and John forbade 
him to do so. Herod wanted to kill John, but he was fearful, because John was 
revered. Then his brother’s wife told him to killjohn. So he dispatched someone 
1:79 to the prison, who cut off John’s head | and put it on a platter. John’s disciples 
came, took his corpse, and buried it. They went to the Messiah and told him. He 
therefore went into desert country, and he commanded his companions not to 
inform anyone. 

The Gospel of Mark. As for Mark, he says at the beginning of his Gospel: 
Jesus the Messiah, the Son of God. As it is written in the prophet Isaiah, “I will 
send my angel before your face, that I may prepare your way.” John, the son of 
Zechariah, was baptizing with a baptism for repentance. His clothes were of 
camel’s hair, and he bound up his loins with a leather cord. The Messiah came 
to him from Nazareth of Galilee, that he might baptize him in the Jordan. When 
he had baptized him, the Holy Spirit came out over the water like a dove, while 
a voice from heaven cried out, “You are my beloved Son; in you I delight.” 

Jesus returned to the hills of Galilee. There were some people fishing, among 
whom were Simon and Andrew. He said to them, “Follow me and I will make 
you fish for men.” So they went with him. He went into a village and cured its 
sick and its lepers, and he opened the eyes of the blind there. People gathered 
around him, and he began to speak to them in parables and revelation, saying: 
“Truly I tell you, the tribe will not pass away until [...]. Heaven and earth will 
pass away, but my words will not pass away.” 311 

The Gospel of Luke. As for Luke, he says at the beginning of the Gospel: 
Because many people have been pleased to write down the stories and hap- 


308 One is tempted to amend the text’s hallm (forbearing, patient, intelligent) to hakim 
(“wise”) to follow the Syriac text of Matthew 7:24. The two words are very similar in Arabic 
script 

309 A large chunk of text has fallen out by miscopying due to homeoteleuton. Cf. Matthew 
7:24-27. 

310 Al-Ya c qubi jumps suddenly to a summary of Matthew 14. 

311 Cf. Mark 13:30-31. The copyist has left out several words. Mark 13:30 reads: “Truly I tell you, 
this generation will not pass away until all these things have taken place" The choice of the 
Arabic word qablla (body of men, tribe)—the Greek original is yEvect (“generation”)—can 
be explained through al-Ya c qubi’s dependence on Syriac mediation. The Peshitta renders 
ysvEct as sharbta (stock, race, family, tribe); hence the choice of qablla. 
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penings which we have known, I thought it incumbent upon me to write down 
something that I knew as it truly was. 

In the days of King Herod there was a priest named Zechariah, a minis¬ 
ter from the family of Abijah, and his wife, a descendant of Aaron named 
Elizabeth. Both of them were upright before God, carrying out His precepts, 
not falling short in obeying Him. They had no child. Elizabeth was | barren; 
Zechariah was sterile; both were elderly. While Zechariah was officiating at the 
incense offering, he entered the sanctuary, while the assembly of the people 
was outside of the sanctuary. The angel of the Lord appeared to Zechariah, 
standing to the right of the altar. Zechariah trembled when he saw him, and 
fear overwhelmed him. But the angel said to him: “Do not be afraid, Zechariah, 
for God has heard your prayers and answered your petition. He will give you 
a son, whom you shall name John. 312 In him you will have good fortune and 
joy. He will be great with God. He will not drink wine or strong drink. He will 
be filled with the Holy Spirit, even in his mother’s womb. He will turn to God 
many of the people of Israel. On him will descend the Spirit that descended 
upon the prophet Elijah, to turn the hearts of the fathers to their sons, that 
they may become for God a perfect people.” 

Zechariah said to the angel, “How can I know this, when I am an old man 
and my wife is elderly?” The angel said to him: “I am Gabriel, who stand in the 
presence of God. He has sent me to give you this good news. But be silent from 
this moment, not speaking, until the day on which this comes to pass, because 
you did not give credence and did not believe in my word, which will be fulfilled 
in its time.” 

The people were standing, waiting for Zechariah, astonished at his lingering 
in the sanctuary. When he came out, he could not speak to them, and they knew 
and were certain that he had seen a vision in the sanctuary, for he gestured to 
them, but did not speak. 

When the days of his service were complete, he went back to his home. 
Elizabeth, his wife, conceived. She remained hiding herself for five months, 
saying “This is what the Lord has done for me in the days of His regarding me, 
to blot out my disgrace among men.” 

In the sixth month of the pregnancy of Zechariah’s wife, God sent the angel 
Gabriel to the hills of Galilee, to a city called Nazareth, to a young virgin 
betrothed | to a man namedjoseph, of the family of David. Her name was Mary. 
The angel came into her presence and said to her, “Peace be with you, 0 full of 


Arabic, Yahya, the usual Muslim form of the name. Al-Ya c qubi also 
Christian form of the name, as noted below. 


Yuhanna, the 
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grace, 0 blessed one among women!” When she saw him, she was frightened 
by his words, and began to think and to say, “What is this greeting?” The angel 
said: “Do not be afraid, Mary. You have found favor with God. 313 Truly you will 
conceive 314 and bear a son, and you will name him Jesus. He will be great, and 
will be called the Son of the Most High, and the Lord his God will give him the 
throne of David his father. He will rule over the house of Jacob forever, and of 
his kingdom there will be no end or interruption.” Mary said to the angel, “How 
can this be, when no man has touched me?” The angel said to her: “The Holy 
Spirit will descend upon you. The one to be born from you is most holy; he will 
be called Son of God. Behold, your kinswoman Elizabeth is also pregnant with 
a son in her old age; and this is the sixth month for her who was called barren, 
for nothing is impossible for God.” Mary said, “I am God’s maidservant; let it be 
for me as you have said.” 

Mary went into Zechariah’s house and greeted Elizabeth. When Zechariah’s 
wife heard Mary’s words, the babe in her womb became agitated. She was filled 
with the Holy Spirit and said to Mary: “Blessed are you among women. Truly, 
when the sound of your greeting came to my ears, the babe in my womb became 
agitated with a great joy.” 

Zechariah’s wife Elizabeth bore a son. They circumcised him on the eighth 
day, and named him John. 315 Immediately his mouth was opened; he spoke, and 
blessed God. 316 Zechariah was filled with the Holy Spirit, and said: “Blessed be 
the Lord God of Israel, who has bestowed favor upon his people and set them 
free with salvation. He has raised up for us the horn of salvation from the house 
of David, as He spoke by the tongues of his holy prophets.” 

When Mary’s days were complete, | Joseph tookher up to the hills of Galilee, 
and she gave birth to her first-born son. 317 She wrapped him in rags and laid him 


313 The manuscripts read laqaytiwa-wafayti. "you have found and you have come into...” but 
neither the Greek nor the Syriac has two parallel verbs at this point. It is best to take the 
doublet as originating in a copyist’s uncertainty, faced with an unclear word, about which 
word was meant. 

314 Arabic, taqballna hubld, “you will receive pregnancy,” is hardly idiomatic Arabic, but it 
exactly reproduces the Syriac idiom used in the Peshitta, tqabblln bapm. 

315 Here al-Ya c qubi uses the Christian form of the name, Yuhanna, rather than the Muslim 
formYahya. 

316 The translation deliberately leaves the pronoun ambiguous, as it is in the Arabic. Luke 
1:64 implies that the mouth of Zechariah, who had been mute, was opened. Al-Ya'qubi 
implies that it was the infant John who spoke. Cf. Qur’an 19:12,29, where such a miracle is 
attributed both to the infant John and to the infant Jesus. 

317 This locating of the birth of Jesus in Galilee, as against Luke’s narrative of the birth 
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in a manger, because she had no place where the two were staying. [...] 318 The 
angel of the Lord came to them, and the glory of God shone on them, and they 
were very afraid of him. But the angel of the Lord said to them: “Do not be afraid 
or grieve. Truly, I give you good news of a great joy which will encompass the 
world.” 

Then Luke traced the genealogy of the Messiah ff omjoseph back to Adam. 319 

When eight days had passed, they brought him to be circumcised, according 
to the law of Moses. They named him Jesus and circumcised him. They brought 
him to the temple, and they brought a sacrifice, a pair of pigeons and two 
fledgling doves, to offer in his behalf. A man named Simeon was there, one 
of the prophets. When they approached the altar to make the offering in his 
behalf, Simeon carried him and said, “My eyes have seen Your mercy, Lord, and 
so take me now.” 

Everyyearhis family would take him up tojerusalem on the feast of Passover. 

He would serve the great men, and they marveled at him because of what they 
saw of his wisdom. 

When the Messiah was thirty years old, he went into the temple on the 
Sabbath day. 320 He stood up to read, according to his custom, and the book 
of the prophet Isaiah was given to him. He opened the book and found written 
in it: 321 “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; because of this He has chosen me 
and anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent me to heal the 
brokenhearted, to announce salvation to the captives, and sight to the blind; to 
restore the broken, and announce pardon and forgiveness to the wrongdoer; 322 
and to announce the year acceptable to the Lord.” Closing the book, he handed 
it to the attendant, stepped down, and took his seat. People marveled at what 
he had done, and they said, “Is this not Joseph’s son?” 

The Gospel of John. As for the apostle John, he speaks at the beginning of his 1:83 
Gospel about the genealogy of the Messiah. Before everything was the Word, 
and that Word was with God, and God was the Word. It was before everything 


in Bethlehem, is curious. In M, the word for Galilee ( al-Jalll ) is undotted and could 
conceivably be read as al-Khalll, the Arabic name for Hebron; but Luke says nothing about 
Hebron; and Hebron, though in Judea, is not Bethlehem. 

318 Although the mss show no gap, one must assume a lacuna involving a reference to the 
shepherds of Luke 2:8, to whom the angels mentioned in the next sentence speak. 

319 Luke 3:23-38. 

320 Luke 4:14-22. In Luke the incident is set in a synagogue in Nazareth, not in the temple. 

321 Isaiah 61:1-2,40 7. 

322 Following M, must[‘]]ed. Leiden, masbl (captive, oppressed). 
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that was. In it was life, and the life is the light of man. That brightness was in 
the darkness, [but the darkness] did not comprehend it. 

[There was a man] whom God had sent whose name was John. He came for 
witness, to bear witness to the light, so that people might be rightly guided 323 
and believe by means of him. He was not the light. The light of truth has never 
ceased to shine and be visible in the world. [The world] was in his hand, 324 
but the world did not recognize him. He came to his own, but his own did 
not accept him. But to those who accepted him and believed in him, God gave 
power to be called sons of God, those who believe in his name, he who has been 
bom not of blood, nor of the desire of the flesh, nor of the lust of man, but of 
God. And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, and we saw its glory, a 
glory like the unique one who is of the Father, full of grace and justice. 325 

John bore witness to him and cried out and said: “He I said would come 
after me, having been before me, because he is more ancient than I. From his 
fullness is everything we have received: exceeding grace instead of the first 
grace. For the Torah was sent down through Moses, but truth and grace byjesus 
the Messiah [...] the Word that has not ceased to be in the breast of its Father.” 

This is what the four disciples, the authors of the Gospel, said about the 
genealogy of the Messiah. After that they gave an account of the reports about 
him: that he cured the sick and the lepers, made the crippled stand, and opened 
the eyes of the blind. He had a friend named | Lazarus in a village named 
Bethany in the vicinity of Jerusalem 326 Lazarus died and was put into a cave, 
where he remained for four days. Then the Messiah came to the village, and 
two sisters of Lazarus came out and said to him, “Master, your friend Lazarus 
has died.” The Messiah grieved over him. “Where is his grave?” he asked, and 
they brought him to the cave. There was a stone over it. “Move the stone aside,” 
he said. They said, “He stinks after four days.” He approached the cave and said: 
“Lord, to You be praise. I know that You give everything, but I will speak for 
the sake the crowd standing here, that they may have faith and believe that You 


323 Arabic, li-yahtadiya l-nas, a typically Qur’anic phrase that al-Ya'qubi inserts; it is not in the 
Greek or Syriac, which merely state, “so that all might believe through him.” 

324 “[The world] was in his hand” ([...] kdna fiyadihi) involves a literal, albeit unidiomatic, 
rendering of the Syriac: kul b-’ldeh hwa (all was/came-to-be through Him; literally, “by His 
hand”), which in turn exactly translates Ttdvxot Si’ auxou EyEvsxo (John 1:3). 

325 This is another example of al-Ya'qubi’s reliance on Syriac mediation. The Peshitta trans¬ 
lates the Greek aXrjSsia (truth) with the usual Syriac word for truth, qushta. The Arabic 
translator, seeking to mirror the Syriac as closely as possible, has chosen the Arabic cog¬ 
nate qist, although it normally means justice, not truth. 

326 Cf. John 11. 
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have sent me.” Then he said to Lazarus, “Arise.” And he arose, dragging the cloth 
that was on him, with his hands and feet bound. Some of the Jews were with 
them and believed in him, and they came to look at Lazarus and marveled at 
him. But the leaders of the Jews and their priests assembled and said, “We fear 
that he will corrupt our religion for us and the people will follow him.” Caiaphas, 
the chief priest, said to them, “That one man should die is better than that the 
entire nation should perish.” So they agreed to kill him. 

The Messiah entered Jerusalem on a donkey, and his companions met him 
with palm fronds. Judas son of Simon was one of the Messiah’s companions. 
The Messiah said to his companions, “One of you who are eating and drinking 
with me will deliver me up.” He meant Judas son of Simon. Then he began to 
give a testament to his companions. He said to them: “The hour has come for 
the Son of Man to depart to his Father. I am going where you cannot come with 
me. Keep my commandment, and the Paraclete will come to you to be with you 
a prophet. 327 When the Paraclete brings you the Spirit of truth and sincerity, he 
will be the one who gives testimony about me. I have spoken to you about this 
only so that | you will remember it when its time comes. Indeed, I have said it 
to you. As for me, I am going to the one who sent me. When the Spirit of truth 
comes, he will guide you to all the truth, he will inform you of things far off, and 
he will praise me. In a little while you will not see me.” 

Then the Messiah raised his eyes to heaven and said: 328 “The hour has come. I 
have glorified You on earth. I have accomplished the work that You commanded 
me to do.” Then he said, “0 God, if I must drink this cup, make it easy for me; 
but not as I want it to be, but what You want, 0 Lord.” 329 

Then the Messiah went off with his disciples to the place in which he and his 
companions used to gather. Judas, one of the apostles, knew the place. When 
he saw the police looking for the Messiah, he led them on, along with the 
messengers of the priests who were with them, and showed them the place. 
The Messiah went out to them and said to them, “Whom do you want?” They 
said, “Jesus the Nazarene.” Jesus said to them, “I am he.” They fell back, then 


327 The interpretation of the Paraclete as “a prophet,” ( nabiyyan , following the reading of 
ed. Leiden), specifically the prophet Muhammad, reflects an Islamic interpretation that 
goes back to Ibn Ishaq. However, M apparently should be read as abadan (forever), which 
would make the text an exact reflection of John 14:16: a Paraclete “to be with you forever.” 

328 Cf. John 17. 

329 Cf. Matthew 26:39, Mark 14:36, Luke 22:42. The combination of the Johannine glorification 
theme with the synoptic saying about the cup shows that al-Ya'qubi was working with a 
source that harmonized the accounts of the passion. 
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they returned. The Messiah said to them: “I am Jesus the Nazarene. If you want 
me, take me away, that the word may be fulfilled.” 

Simon Peter 330 had a sword with him. He unsheathed it and struck the slave 
of the chief priest, cutting off his right hand. 331 The Messiah said: “Simon, 
return the sword to its sheath. I will not refuse to drink the cup my Lord has 
given me.” The police arrested the Messiah, bound him, and brought him to 
Caiaphas, the head of the Jews, who had advised that he should be killed. Simon 
Peter, who was walking behind him, went in with the servants. Someone said 
to him, “Are you one of the disciples of this Nazarene?” He said, “No.” 

When the Messiah was brought before the head of the Jews, the latter began 
to speak to him, but the Messiah gave him answers that he did not understand. | 
One of the police struck him on his cheeks. Then they took the Messiah away 
from Caiaphas to the Praetorium. 332 He 333 said to him, “Are you the king of the 
Jews?” The Messiah said to him, “Do you say this on your own, or have others 
told you of me?” And he began to speak to him, saying, “My kingdom is not [of] 
this world.” 

Then the police took a purple crown 334 and put it on his head, and they 
began striking him. Then they took him away with that crown on him. The 
chief priests said to him, 335 “Crucify him.” Pilate said to them: “You take him 
and crucify him. As for me, I have found no cause against him.” They said, “He 
must be crucified and killed because he said that he is the son of God.” Then 
he brought him out and said to them, “You take him and crucify him.” So they 
took the Messiah, brought him out, and made him carry the wooden beam on 
which they crucified him. 

This is in the Gospel of John. As for Matthew, Mark, and Luke, they say that 
they put the wooden beam on which the Messiah was crucified on the neck of a 
Cyrenean man. They brought him to a place called the Skull, named Imakhalah. 
in Hebrew, 336 the place where he was crucified. Two others were crucified with 
him, one on one side and one on the other. Pilate wrote on a tablet: “This isjesus 
the Nazarene, the king of the Jews.” The chief priests said to him, “Write, ‘Who 


330 For “Peter,” here and below, the Arabic has as-saja, the rock(s), a translation of the Syriac 
kepa, reflected in Greek as Kephas, and translated as Petros (Rock). 

331 The language here reflects John 18:10-11; however, in the synoptics and in John, Peter cuts 
off an ear (Luke and John specify the right ear). Because the Syriac words for ear (’ edna) 
and hand (’Ida) are quite similar in script, a copyist’s error may be involved. 

332 The Leiden editor (1,86, note a) suggests a lacuna in the text. 

333 That is, Pilate. 

334 Al-Ya'qubi’s “purple crown” conflates the purple cloak and the crown of thorns ofJohmg:2. 

335 That is, to Pilate. 

336 The correct reading and the source of this name are a mystery. 
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said that he was the king of the Jews.’” He said to them, “What I have written I 
have written.” 

The police divided the Messiah’s garments among themselves. Mary his 
mother, and Mary the daughter of | Clopas, and Mary Magdalene were standing 1:87 
looking at him. He spoke to his mother from atop the beam of wood. The police 
took a sponge in which there was vinegar and brought it near his nose, but he 
loathed it. Then he gave up his spirit. They came to the two who were crucified 
with him and broke their legs. One of the police took a lance and thrust it 
into his side, and blood and water came out. Then one of the disciples spoke 
concerning him to Pilate, so that he took him down. He embalmed him with 
myrrh and aloes and wrapped him in linen cloths and perfume. There were 
gardens in that place, and in it was a new tomb. They put the Messiah in it. It 
was a Friday. 

On Sunday, according to what the Christians say, Mary Magdalene came 
early to the tomb and did not find him. She went to Simon Peter and his 
companions and told them that he was not in the grave; so they went, but did 
not find him. Then Mary came a second time to the grave. She saw in the grave 
two men wearing white garments. They said to her, “Do not weep.” Then she 
turned around and saw the Messiah. He spoke to her and said: “Do not come 
near me, because I have not ascended to my Father. But go to my brothers, and 
say to them that I am ascending to my Father and your Father, to my God and 
your God.” 

When it was evening on Sunday, he came to them and said to them: “Peace 
be with you. As my Father has sent me, so I send you. If you forgive the sins of 
anyone, they are forgiven.” They said, “The one speaking to us is a spirit and a 
ghost.” He said to them, “Look at the marks of the nails in my fingers, and at my 
right side.” Then he said to them, “Blessed are those who have not seen me, yet 
have believed in me.” 

They brought him a piece of fish and he ate. He said to them: “If you believe 
in me, you will do what I do. | Truly, you will not put your hands on someone 1:88 
sick without his being cured, and death will not harm him.” Then he was taken 
up from them. He was thirty-three years old. 

This is what the authors of the Gospel say, and they differ with one another 
about all things. God, may He be glorified and exalted, has said: They did not 
slay him, neither crucified him, only a likeness of that was shown to them. Those 
who are at variance concerning him surely are in doubt regarding him; they have 
no knowledge of him, except the following of surmise; and they slew him not of a 
certainty—no indeed; God raised him up to Him . 337 


337 Qur’an 4:157-158. 
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When Jesus the Messiah was taken up, the apostles gathered in Jerusalem on 
the Mount of Olives and made their way to an upper room. There were Peter, 
James, John, Andrew, Philip, Thomas, Bartholomew, Matthew, and James [...]. 
Simon stood up on the rock 338 and said, “Company of brothers, it was necessary 
that the scripture be fulfilled, in which the Holy Spirit foretold They 
wanted to appoint a man by whom the twelve would be complete. They put 
forward Matthias and Barsabbas and said, “0 God, show us whom we should 
choose.” It fell on Matthias. A mighty wind struck them, filling the upper room 
where they were, and they saw something like a tongue of fire and spoke in 
various tongues. They said to Peter, “What shall we do?” Peter said to them, 
“Arise, and be baptized, every man of you, in the name of the Messiah, and 
turn away from this perverse people.” 339 

Peter andjohn persisted. Whenever they entered the assembly, 340 they men¬ 
tioned the matter of the Messiah, described his deeds, and called the people to 
worship him. The Jews rebuked them for this. They arrested and imprisoned 
them, but then they released them. They 341 said, “Let us choose seven men 
who hallow God and who remember His wisdom and His Messiah.” They chose 
1:89 Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, | Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolaus of Anti¬ 
och. They called them forth, prayed over them, and consecrated them. They 
took up the task of describing the matter of the Messiah and calling the people 
to their religion. 


338 Cf. Acts 1:12ff. However, the origin of this detail is unclear. Perhaps it reflects some early 
Christian exegesis of Matthew 1608-19. 

339 Cf. Acts 2:38-40. Three points deserve notice. “Arise” (Arabic qurnu) could easily be a 
copyist’s error for tubu (repent), exactly reflecting the Syriac translation’s tub" and the 
Greek original lying behind it. The word that has been translated “be baptized,” appears 
to be i’midu, rather than the expected i'tamidu (be baptized), but this may be a copyist’s 
error or a reflection of the form of Syriac ’mad". The Arabic word translated “people” 
(qablla ), normally means “tribe,” but al-Ya c qubi’s source has already used it to render Syriac 
sharbta (stock, race, family, tribe), the word used by the Syriac translation of Acts 2:40. M 
apparently reads qibla, “turn away from this perverse direction of prayer,” which, if it is 
more than a copyist’s error, might reflect a view that this moment in Christian history 
was analogous to the moment when Muhammad in Medina ceased facing Jerusalem in 
prayer and turned instead toward Mecca and the Ka'ba. However, it is more likely that the 
original reading was hadhihi l-qabllati l-mu’wajjati, exactly reflecting Syriac sharbta hade 
m’aqqamta and the Greek original behind it (and xfj<; yEvra<; xrj<; axo'Xtac tocuty]<;). 

340 Arabic, kanlsa, the usual word for church, but also used for synagogue. 

341 In the plural, not dual, in Arabic. Cf. Acts 6:2, where speakers are the twelve. 
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Paul was the most violent of men against them and most damaging to 
them. 342 He used to kill any of them whom he could, seeking them out in every 
place. He set out for Damascus to gather some people who were there. But 
he heard a voice calling to him, “Paul, how long will you persecute me?” He 
was so terrified that he could not see. Then Ananias came to him. He blessed 
him, 343 until he departed and his eyes were healed. He began to stand in the 
synagogues, making mention of the Messiah and hallowing him. The Jews 
therefore wanted to kill him. So he fled from them and joined the disciples 
in summoning the people and in speaking as they spoke. He displayed such 
renunciation of this world and scorn for it that the apostles all gave him 
precedence over themselves and made him their head. 

He would rise up and speak, recalling the experience of the Israelites and the 
prophets. He would recall the matter of the Messiah and would say, “Let us turn 
to the Nations, 344 just as God said to the Messiah, ‘I have set you to be a light 
for the Nations, so that you should become a salvation to the comers of the 
earth.’” 345 Every one of them spoke in favor of his opinion. They said that a law 
ought to be kept 346 and that someone should be sent to every land to summon 
to this religion and to prohibit them from sacrificing to idols, from fornication, 
and from eating blood. 

Paul left for Antioch with two men to establish the religion of baptism. Then 
Paul returned. He was arrested and taken to the king of Rome. He stood up and 


342 Cf. Acts 9. 

343 Arabic, qaddasa 'alayhi, “hallowed over him,” that is, hallowed God’s name over him, 
recited a blessing over him. 

344 That is, the Gentiles. Syriac uses the singular of the word for nation ( 'amma) for the Jews, 
and its plural ( ’amme) for the Gentiles (the other nations). 

345 Acts 13:46-47, quoting Isaiah 42:6, 49:6. 

346 Cf. Acts 15 for the discussion of whether Gentile converts to Christianity were obligated to 
keep the law of Moses. Paul argued against imposing such an obligation. As a compromise, 
Gentile converts were obliged to keep a version of what Judaism called the Command¬ 
ments of the Sons of Noah, usually given as seven commandments, but here summarized 
as three. Acts leaves the situation of Jewish Christians unclear. The text of al-Ya'qubi is 
unclear and may be corrupt. The first problem is whether the verb “to keep” is active or 
passive: Does the text say, “that he (Paul?) should keep the/a law,” or “that the/a law should 
be kept”? Second, namus (law) lacks the definite article, making it unclear whether the 
intended meaning is “a law” (consisting of the following three commandments) or “the 
law” (of Moses). It is even possible that a copyist has truncated the phrase namus Musa 
(“the law of Moses,” as in Acts 15:5). 
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spoke, mentioning the matter of the Messiah. Some people made a pact to kill 
him for corrupting their religion and for mentioning the Messiah and hallowing 
him. 


1:90 The Kings of the Syrians 

The first of the kings after the flood in the land of Babel were the kings of 
the Syrians. 347 The first of them who ruled and bound the crown on his head 
was Shusan. 348 His reign was sixteen years. After him, his son Barbar 349 ruled 
twenty years. Then Samashir son of Alul 350 ruled seven years. After him, his son 
Amraqim ruled ten years. Then his son Ahrimun ruled ten years. Then his son 
Samadan ruled ten years. Then his son Sabir ruled eight years. Then Harlmun 
ruled eighteen years. His son [Huriya] 351 ruled twenty-two years. Then Arud 
and Halhabis ruled, both of them, for twelve years. 


347 Arabic, muluk al-suryaniyyln. What ethnic or political group al-Ya'qubl intended by al- 
Surydniyyln is unclear. Furthermore, the copyists have badly mangled the names in this 
and the following lists. Some help can be derived from the fact that the later historian 
al-Mas'udi apparently relied on al-Ya'qubl’s work in writing Muruj al-dhahab (see 1:245 ff. 
[§509®] of the latter work), and therefore the spellings found in al-Mas'udi’s work can 
sometimes help establish the likely original reading of al-Ya'qubi—but not always, for the 
manuscripts of Muruj al-dhahab show tremendous variation. Charles Pellat, the editor of 
Muruj, discusses al-Mas‘udI’s treatment of the “Syrians” in his notes, Muruj, 6:374. He sees 
a list of the Seleucid rulers of Babylon as lying behind the names, implying that this list is 
out of place chronologically. For a table setting the lists in al-Ya'qubi alongside those in al- 
Mas'udl and giving parallels to other lists from antiquity likely to have been available to 
both historians (particularly relevant are the lists in the Chronicon of Eusebius of Caesaria, 
d. 340), see the notes in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 7:598-601. 

348 The vocalization of this name and of most names in this section is conjectural. 

349 M Bara or possibly BIra, corrected by ed. Leiden on the basis of al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:245 

(§509)- 

350 Thus M; ed. Leiden, Asmashlr son of Alul; al-Mas'udi, ibid., Samaslr son of Ut. 

351 No name appears in ms. M. Ed. Leiden supplied the name Huriya on the basis of al- 
Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:249 (§ 517). 
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The Kings of Mosul and Nineveh 

The first of them to rule was Balus, for thirty-two years. 352 NInus son of Balus 
ruled fifty-two years and built the city of Nineveh. Then a woman named 
Samlram 353 ruled forty years. Then Lawusnasar ruled forty-five years. Then 
there ruled fifteen kings who have no chronology or stories. 


The Kings of Babel 

The first of the kings of Babel after the Syrians was Nimrod the Mighty, who 
ruled sixty-nine years. 354 Kudus ruled forty-three years. Arqu ruled ten | years. 1:91 
Bulus ruled sixty-two years. Then Samlram ruled forty-two years. Qusamls ruled 
sixty-nine years. Anyus ruled thirty years. Lllawus ruled twelve years. Atlus 
ruled thirty-two years. Safarus 355 ruled thirty years. Then Hazim-Bus ruled 
thirty years. Then Sa'alus ruled thirty years. Sabtas ruled forty years. Asantarus 
ruled forty years. Damanutus ruled forty-five years. Al'arus ruled thirty years. 
Almaqrandus ruled fifty-two years. Qara[b/n?]us ruled thirty years. Babawus 
ruled forty-five years. Sharsaba-Adumus ruled forty years. Darafus ruled thirty- 
eight years. Lawubanas ruled forty-five years. Fatris ruled thirty years. Fartawus 
ruled twenty years. Afrata ruled sixty years. Quia ruled thirty-five years. Ta'lat- 
palasar 356 ruled thirty-five years. As'alusarqam ruled fourteen years. Asra'un 
ruled seven years. Qlm-Hadum 357 ruled three years. Farduh ruled forty-seven 
years. Sanharib ruled thirty-one years. Ma'rasa ruled thirty-three years. Bukht- 
Nassar ruled forty-five years. Qarmuraj ruled one year. Sat-Safar ruled sixty 
years. Masusa ruled eight years. Ma'usa ruled seven months. Daryush ruled 
thirty-one years. Kasaijus 358 ruled twenty years. Qartayan ruled seven months. 
Manahsamt ruled forty-one years. Sa'las ruled seven | months. Daryush, 359 the 1:92 


352 Parallel in al-Mas'udT, Muruj, 1:252-253 (§ 520-521). 

353 Sic M and al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 1:252 (§ 520); ed. Leiden, Shamlram. She is better known by 
the Greek form of her name, Semiramis. 

354 Parallel in al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 1:254-259 (§ 522-529). 

355 Sic M; ed. Leiden, Safardus (vocalization uncertain). 

356 So read by the Leiden editor and connected with Tiglat Pileser. 

357 Sic M; ed. Leiden, Qlm-Hadun. 

358 Sic M; ed. Leiden, Kasar-Hush. 

359 That is, Darius. 
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one whom Alexander killed, ruled nineteen years. Artahshast 360 ruled twenty- 
seven years. 

These kings were the kings of this world. They were the ones who erected 
buildings, acquired cities, constructed fortresses, raised palaces, dug [canals], 
planted trees, drew [water from wells, tilled] the land, extracted minerals, 
struck coins, fashioned and wore crowns, forged swords, took up weapons, 
made tools of iron, worked copper and lead, adopted measures and weights, 
mapped countries, determined climes, captured enemies, enslaved captives, 
employed prisons, described the seasons, named the months, spoke of the 
spheres, constellations, and planets, calculated, and made decisions according 
to what conjunction, separation, trine, quartile, and mujasacLat indicate. 361 


The Kings of India 

Scholars have said that the first of the kings of India under whom they became 
united was Brahman, the king in whose time was the first house. 362 He was the 
first person who discoursed about the stars. From him was derived knowledge 
of them and the first book, which the Indians call the Sindhind, which means 
“Eon of Eons.” 363 From it were abridged the Arjamhar 364 and the Almagest, 365 


360 That is, Artaxerxes. 

361 That is, they established the science of astrology. The Arabic terms used here are ijtimd' 
(conjunction of two bodies in the same sign of the zodiac), iftiraq (separation of two 
bodies from each other), tathllth (trine, that is, separation of two bodies by one-third of 
the zodiac, 120 degrees), tarbV (quartile, that is, separation of two bodies by one-fourth of 
the zodiac, that is, 90 degrees), and mujasacLat, whose meaning is unclear. 

362 Following M, al-bayt at-awwal. Ed. Leiden, following cod. Schefer, reads al-bacL’ al-awwal 
(the first beginning), which is close to the parallel in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:84 (§152), where 
Indian leaders are quoted as saying, “We were the people of the beginning ( al-bad "), and 
ours is the goal, the inception, and the conclusion.” Since al-Ya'qubi and al-Mas'udi draw 
on the some of the same sources for their treatment of India, the text of al-Mas'udi can 
elucidate problems in the text of al-Ya'qubi. For a study of al-Mas'udi’s treatment of India, 
see S. Maqbul Ahmad, “Al-Mas'udi on the Kings of India.” 

363 Sindhind reflects the Sanskrit title of the ancient astronomical treatise Surya Siddhanta. 
See Pellat’s note in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 6:397; S. Maqbul Ahmad, “Al-Mas'udi and the Kings 
of India,”100. 

3 64 Sic M; ed. Leiden al-Arjabhar, al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:85 (§ 153), al-Arjabhad. This refers to the 
Sanskrit Aryabhatiya, composed by Aryabhata (b. 476 ce). 

365 Arabic, al-Majisti, presumably reflecting Greek r) MEylo-n) Euvxaiji?. Curiously, al-Ya'qubi 
(or his source) viewed Ptolemy’s treatise as an abridgement of an Indian treatise. 
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From the Arjamhar they abridged the Arkand , 366 and from the Almagest the 
book of Ptolemy. From this they then made abridgements, astronomical tables, 
and similar things, | such as computation and the invention of the nine Indian 1:93 
numerals from which can be derived all computation without limit. 367 They are 
123456789. The first of them, 1, is also 10 and 100 and 1,000 and 100,000 and 
1,000,000 and 10,000,000 and 100,000,000, and so on forever. The second, 2, is 
also 20 and [200 and 2,000 and 2o,]ooo and 200,000 and 2,000,000—and one 
can compute upward similarly for all the nine numerals. However, the place of 
the unit is distinct from that of the ten, and the place of the ten is distinct from 
that of the hundred, and so on for each place. Whenever a place is empty of a 
number, a zero is set in it. Zero is a small circle. 

They divided the world into seven climes. 368 The first clime is India. Its limit 
toward the east is the sea and the region of China, to Daybul 369 bordering the 
land of Iraq, to the gulf of the ocean that borders the land of India, to the land of 
the Hijaz. The second clime is the Hijaz. Its limit is this gulf, to Aden, to the land 
of Abyssinia bordering on the land of Egypt, to al-Tha'labiyya 370 bordering on 
the land of Iraq. The third clime is Egypt. Its limit is from what borders the land of 
Abyssinia, to the land of the Hijaz, to the Green Sea 371 bordering on the south, 
to the west, to the gulf that borders (the land of) the Romans, 372 to Nasibin 373 


366 S. Maqbul Ahmad identifies this as the Khandakhadyaka, composed by Brahmagupta in 

367 Arabic alladhl layudraku ma'rifatuhd, literally, “whose knowledge cannot be overtaken.” 
This seems to be a way of stating that the system of numeration invented by the Indians 
(known to us as Arabic numerals) is in principle unbounded and capable of representing 
any number, however large. 

368 Arabic iqlTm, pi. aqallm, “clime, climate,” or more generally, “region,” ultimately derived 
from Greek jcXipa. Technically, a zone bounded on the north and south by two parallels of 
latitude. See the article by A. Miquel in ei 2 , s.v. Ikllm. 

369 Daybul was the ancient port of Sind, at the mouth of a creek to the west of the Indus River. 
It was the first city of Sind conquered by the Muslims. After flourishing for a time, it fell 
into ruin and its exact location is unknown. See the article by A. S. Bazmee Ansari in El 2 , 
s.v. Daybul (Debal or Dewal). 

370 Al-ThaTabiyya was a station on the pilgrimage road from al-Kufa to Mecca. It lay in Najd, in 
the northeastern corner of present-day Saudi Arabia, near the Iraqi border. See the article 
in ei 2 , s.v. al-Tha'labiyya. 

371 Arabic, al-Bahr al-Akhdar, one of the names for the Atlantic Ocean. See the article by 
D. M. Dunlop in ei 2 , s.v. al-Bahr al-Muhlt. 

372 That is, Anatolia. 

373 Classical Nisibis, modem spelling Nusaybin, a town in upper Mesopotamia on the Turkish 
side of the Turkish-Syrian border. 
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bordering on the land of Iraq. The fourth clime is Iraq. Its limit toward India 
is Daybul, and toward the Hljaz is al-Tha‘labiyya, and toward Egypt and (the 
land of) the Romans is Nasibin, and toward the land of Khurasan is the river of 
Balkh. 374 Thefifth clime is (the land of the) the Romans. Its limit toward the land 
of Egypt is the gulf, and toward the West is the sea, and toward the Turks is Yajuj 
and Majuj, 375 and toward the land of Iraq is Nasibin. The sixth clime is Yajuj and 
Majuj. Its limit toward the West is the Turks, and toward | the Khazar 376 is the 
sea and deserts between it and the extremity of the north, and toward the east 
is the land of Nasibin, and toward Khurasan is the river of Balkh. The seventh 
clime is China. Its limit toward the west is Yajuj and Majuj, and toward the east 
is the sea, and toward India is the land of Kashmir, and toward Khurasan is the 
river of Balkh. 

They said: Each of these climes is nine hundred farsakhs by the same. 377 It 
has been said that the diameter of the earth is 2,100 farsakhs and its diameter 
is 6,300 farsakhs . 378 They fixed this farsakh at 16,000 cubits. They mention that 
the dhira’ that surrounds the base of the circle of the stars, which is the sphere 
of the moon, is 125,664 farsakhs, and that its diameter from the limit of the 
beginning of Aries to the limit of the beginning of Libra is 40,000 farsakhs, 
measured by these farsakhs by which they measured the earth. The hours of 
the longest day in the first clime are 13 hours; in the second they are 13V2 hours; 
in the third they are 14 hours; in the fourth they are 14V2 hours; in the fifth they 
are 15 hours; in the sixth they are 15% hours; and in the seventh they are 16 
hours. Each city the measurements of the length of whose day is in this amount 
is the middle of the clime in which it is. Anything that is between these amounts 


374 That is, the Oxus (Arabic Jayhun, modem Amu Darya). 

375 Yajuj and Majuj (Gog and Magog) are mentioned in the Qur’an as two peoples against 
whom Dhu 1-Qarnayn (Alexander) built a wall. Later geographers located the wall some¬ 
where in the Caucasus or to the east. See the article by E. van Donzel and Claudia Ott in 
Ei 2 , s.v. Yadjudj wa-Madjudj. 

376 The Khazar were a nomadic people of the South Russian steppes. See the article by 
W. Barthold and P. B. Golden in ei 2 , s.v. Khazar. 

377 Following M: kullu iqilmin min hadhihi l-aqalimi tis’u mi’atifarsakhin ft mithlihd. Ed. Lei¬ 
den has in place of tis’u mi’ati farsakhin the words yasa'u mi’ata farsakhin (encompasses a 
hundred farsakhs)—which is far too small a number. The farsakh originally was the dis¬ 
tance that could be covered on foot in one hour, but in Islamic times it was a conventional 
measure fixed at 3 Arab miles (5.985km = 3.719 miles). However, al-Ya c qubI immediately 
makes it clear that the Indian unit, consisting of 16,000 cubits {dhira') was different from 
the Arab farsakh, which consisted of 12,000 cubits. See the article by W. Hinz in ei 2 , s.v. 
Farsakh. 

378 Literally, “its extension ( madd ) is ...” The computation assumes a value of 3 for it. 
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is of the clime to which it is closest in the amount of hours. Thus it comes about 
that the middle of the first clime is at a journey of approximately 30 nights from 
the equator, in the land of Yemen, the city of Saba 5 , and what adjoins it on the 
east and west, and that is this side of Aden of Abyan 379 by a space of 10 days. 

The middle of the second clime is Mecca and what adjoins it from the east | to 1:95 
the west. The middle of the third clime is Alexandria and what adjoins it from 
the vicinity of Kufa and Basra on the east to the west. The middle of the fourth 
clime is Isfahan and what adjoins it of that which is on the same latitude from 
the east to the west. The middle of the fifth clime is in the nearest parts of the 
land of Marw and whatever adjoins it from east to west that is on the same 
latitude. The middle of the sixth clime is Bardha'a 380 and whatever adjoins it 
on the same latitude between the east and the west. The middle of the seventh 
clime is in the mountains of the Turks and whatever adjoins them on the same 
latitude between the east and the west. 

The Indians said that God created the planets 381 in the first minute of Aries, 
and that was the first day of the world. Then He set them in motion from that 
position more swiftly than the blinking of an eye and gave each planet a known 
motion, so that in the number of days of the sindhind they all come to the very 
position where they were created, as they had been, as their first aspect; and 
then God will decree what He wishes. They said that all the world’s days of 
the sindhind, from when the planets first revolved until they all come together 
in the (first) minute of Aries as they were on the day they were created, are 
1,577,716,450,000 days. 382 In months this comes to 60,840,000,000 months . 383 1 1:96 

In years it comes to 4,320,000,000 full years, in years according to the circuit of 
the sun 384 The year is 365V4 days and 5 and 1/400 hours. 385 


379 Abyan is the district ( mikhlaf) in which the port of Aden is located. 

380 Bardha'a (Armenian Partav, modern Barda) is a town south of the Caucasus in the central 
part of modem Azerbaijan. See the article by D. M. Dunlop in ei 2 , s.v. Bardha'a. 

381 Arabic kawakib (pi. of kawkab) includes, besides the planets of modern astronomy, the 
sun and the moon. 

382 M conveniently writes the number in Indian (Arabic) notation in the margin. Houtsma, 
the Leiden editor, notes at this point: “I have given the following numbers as they are in 
the manuscripts, although the numbers of years, months, and days hardly agree with each 

383 This translates into a month of 25.93 days. 

384 This translates into a year of 14.08 months. However, if one divides the number of days 
by the number of years, one arrives at a year of approximately 365.2121 days, which is 
remarkably close to the modem figure of approximately 365.2422 days for a solar year. 

385 Since the figures given by al-Ya'qubi translate into a year of 365.2121 days, one can correct 
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Then the affairs of the kingdom became disturbed in India for a long time 
and there were sundry kingdoms in the country, with each group having a 
kingdom, until kings attacked them and they feared that weakness would 
overcome them. Being men of wisdom, knowledge, and intellect, exceeding in 
these things the measure of other nations, they decided to make one man king; 
and so they made Zarah 386 king. He was a man of great standing and exalted 
rank, and so his kingdom became great and his authority exalted. He marched 
to Babel and then beyond it to the kings of Israel. He was the one who attacked 
the children of Israel twenty years after the death of Solomon son of David. 
Rehoboam son of [Solomon son of] David was king at the time. The children 
of Israel cried out to God, and God gave death power over Zarah and his army, 
so he returned to his country. 

Among their kings was Fur. 387 He it was whose country Alexander attacked, 
having slain the king of the Persians and conquered the land of Iraq and the 
adjoining lands that were in the kingdom of Darius. This came to pass because 
Alexander wrote to Fur, commanding him to become his obedient subject, 
but Fur wrote back that he would march his armies against him. Alexander 
therefore took the initiative and went to Fur’s land. Fur marched out against 
him and made war on him. Fur brought out elephants, and Alexander was 
overwhelmed: | nothing could stand up to them. Then Alexander made statues 
of copper. He filled them with naphtha and sulfur, set them on fire inside, 
put them on wagons, dressed them with weapons, and positioned them in 
front of the ranks. When the two sides met, the men pushed them toward the 
elephants. As they drew near, the elephants attacked them with their trunks. 
They wrapped their trunks around the copper, which was ablaze and scorching 
hot, and turned back in panic, routing 388 and destroying the Indian troops. 
Alexander then challenged Fur, the king of India, to single combat. The latter 
came forth, and Alexander killed him in single combat with his counterpart 
and plundered his camp. 

[Among their kings was] Kayhan. He was a wise, clever, and cultivated man, 
and Alexander made him king after Fur over all the land of India. Kayhan 


the last figure by assuming that the text should read: “365 days and V* day, that is, 5 and 
1/400 hours.” This works out nicely to approximately 365.2084 days. 

386 Sic ed. Leiden, emending the mss (M apparently reads Zaruh or Razuh) on the basis of 
the reading Zarah of ed. Leiden, 1:66. The emendation is uncertain, as the Zarah (Zerah) 
mentioned there is clearly a different person. The corresponding king in al-Mas c udi, 
Muruj, 1:88 (§162), is named Zaman (otherwise unknown). 

387 Fur is the Indian king Porus who was defeated by Alexander in 327 bce. 

388 Sic ed. Leiden ( tafillu ); M has taqtulu (killing). 
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practiced meditation. 389 He was the first to hold the doctrine of imagination 390 
and that nature changes into what you imagine. Whatever you imagine will 
benefit it, will benefit it, though it be harmful. Kayhan would eat aconite, a 
deadly poison, and imagine that there were loads of ice on his heart, and the 
aconite would not harm him until its moisture had burned away. He was among 
the soundest of God’s creatures in mind and the most retentive and intelligent 
of them. 

One of their kings was Dabshalim. 391 He it was during whose reign the book 
Kallla and Dimna was composed. 392 The person who composed it was Bay- 
daba, 393 one of their wise men. He fashioned it | as parables which intelligent 1:98 
persons would heed and from which they would gain understanding and be 
instructed. Its first chapter is the chapter of the ruler to whom wicked men 
slander his intimate friends and companions, and how he should employ 
deliberateness and proof and not act hastily upon the word of slander. It is 
the chapter of the Lion and the Ox. The second chapter is the chapter of 
investigating matters, how their consequences take place, and the evil results 
to which envy, rashness, and guile lead. It is the chapter of the Investigation 
of Dimna’s Case. The third chapter is the chapter of enemies: how one should 
guard against them, devices to deal with them, speech that earns enmity, how 
one should cozen one’s enemies and then seize the opportunity to deal with 
them when it becomes possible, and how one should humble oneself before 
them until one can take one’s revenge. It is the chapter of the Owls and the 
Crows. The fourth chapter is the chapter on consulting scholars, on seeking 


389 Following M, ista’mala t-dhikr-, ed. Leiden reads ista’mala l-Jikr (he practiced thinking). 
This is admittedly a speculative translation, but the following description of Kayhan’s 
doctrine implies that the phrase has some sort of technical sense. 

390 Arabic, tawahhum, literally, an imagining or supposing a thing to be so. Al-Ya c qubi seems 
to be straining to find an Arabic word for a kind of philosophical idealism. 

391 The historical identity of this king and the correct vocalization of the name cannot be 
established. 

392 On the background of the book known in Arabic as Kalita wa-Dimna, see the article by 
C. Brockelmann in El 2 , s.v. Kallla wa-Dimna. King Dabshalim and the philosopher Baydaba 
are mentioned in the introduction to Ibn al-Muqaffa"s Arabic translation of Kalita wa- 
Dimna. 

393 Since the time of de Sacy, who published a form of the Arabic translation of the text by 
Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, the name is usually transcribed as Bidba or Bidpai. De Sacy speculated 
that the name in the Syriac and Arabic may reflect Sanskrit Veidava (reader of the Veda) 
or vidva (learned)—cf. Silvestre de Sacy, Calila etDimna, 17, note 1. The oldest Syriac form 
is probably to be read as Bedavag or Bldwag—see Schulthess, Kalita undDimna, notes 190 
and 191. 
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help from people of good judgment and trustworthiness, and on disclosing 
matters to people of intellect. It is the chapter of Biladh 394 The fifth chapter 
is the chapter of favors: to whom they should be done, how ingratitude spoils 
them when they are misplaced or bestowed on the undeserving, 395 and how 
one can know how they can be bestowed on those who deserve them and will 
be grateful for them. It is the chapter of the Turtle, the Panther, the Monkey, 
and the Carpenter. The sixth chapter is the chapter of obtaining something, but 
losing it after having acquired it, and the inability to keep it after having gained 
it. It is the chapter of the Monkey and the Tortoise. The seventh chapter is the 
chapter of making a show of friendliness and flattering people of importance, 
being wary of their affection, and gaining the favor of the corrupt until one can 
rid oneself of the evil. It is the chapter of the Cat and the Rat. The eighth chapter 
is the chapter of the ruler’s knowing his aides, relatives, and intimates; how he 
should render well-affected | those whom his harshness may have harmed and 
how he should obtain their assistance; how he should seek help in his affairs 
from people of modesty and affection; how he should examine the state of his 
aides and entourage and reward those who do good and punish those who do 
evil for their wickedness. It is the chapter of the Lion and the Jackal. The ninth 
chapter is the chapter of brothers and those who trust the soundness of their 
affection, the value of brothers, and the great benefit to be obtained from them 
and their aid in matters of adversity and in prosperity. It is the chapter of the 
Ring-Necked Dove. The tenth chapter is the chapter of seeking to benefit people 
at the price of harm to oneself and on pondering consequences. It is the chapter 
of the Lioness and the Horseman. 

One of the Indian scholars has said that the people of a certain country 396 
were being visited constantly by death, until their scholars perished and the 
kingdom weakened. When Hashran became king, he sought someone to revive 
for him the laws of the religion of his ancestors, and so Qaflan, who was 
exceedingly clever, came to him and said to him: “Men are part of the animal 
kingdom; the animal kingdom is part of that which grows, and that which grows 
is composed of the four natures, which are fire, air, earth, and water. That which 
grows can be divided into three parts: plants, which have only growth; shellfish 


394 Biladh is the name of a wise counselor who foils a plot against his king, along with other 
examples of his wisdom and prudence. 

395 The translation follows the emendation suggested by Landberg, 35: wa-kayfa yujsidu.hu 
su’u l-shukr. Ed. Leiden reads, wa-kayfayufcaduwa-su’u l-shukr, yielding, “and how (favors) 
are spoiled, and ingratitude when they are ...” 

396 Ed. Leiden emends to read, “the people of the country [of India],” but M vocalizes as ahla 
biladin, “people of a (certain) country.” 
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and the like in the sea, which have growth and sense; and land animals, which 
have growth, sense, and movement. Animals are too small and insignificant for 
the Creator to govern; they are governed and changed by the celestial sphere.” 
The king said to him, “Show me a picture and proof for what you say.” So he 
invented the backgammon board 397 and said: “Men have agreed that the cycle 
of seasons is a year, the meaning of which is twelve months, whose meaning is 
the twelve signs of the zodiac; that the days of the month are thirty, meaning 
that each sign has thirty degrees; and that the days are seven, meaning the 
seven planets.” He made a representation of that. He devised a board analogous 
to the year. On it he set | twenty-four points, 398 the number of the hours of 
the night and day, with twelve points on each side, symbolizing the months of 
the year and the signs of the zodiac. He gave the game thirty counters, 399 to 
symbolize the days of the month and the degrees of the signs of the zodiac. He 
made the two dice to symbolize the night and the day. Each die had six sides, 
because six is a perfect number, having a half, a third, and a sixth. When each 
die was cast, it had seven points on its top and bottom: under the six was one, 
under the five was two, under the four was three—to symbolize the number 
of the days and the seven planets, namely, the sun, the moon, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Mercury, and Venus. Then he made it a contest between two players. He 
gave each a die and said, “Whichever player gets more of the seven points on 
top than his partner will begin.” Then the two dice were joined together for 
him, and he would throw; the counters would be moved according to whatever 
came up on the dice. He made this a representation of the good fortune that the 
deficient person obtains through what the celestial sphere bestows on him and 
of the deprivation that the prudent man suffers in accordance with what the 
celestial sphere bestows on him. When this became evident, the king accepted 
it, and it spread among the people of the kingdom; and so the people of India 
came to order their affairs in accordance with what the seven planets ordain. 400 


397 Arabic, nard. Cf. al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, 1:88 (§161); see the article by F. Rosenthal in ei 2 , s.v. 
Nard. 

398 Arabic bayt, “house,” the long triangles, twelve on each side and of alternating colors, into 
which the backgammon board is divided. 

399 Arabic, kalb, literally “dog,” possibly because each counter was originally shaped like a dog, 
but that is pure speculation and unlikely to be true, as chessmen, none of which took the 
form of a dog, are also called kalb below. Cf. Dozy, Supplement aux dictionnaires Arabes, 

400 At this point, M adds the following: Completed with God’s praise, help, grace, and benefi¬ 
cence is Part One. This is followed by a centered title: Herefollows Part Two of the History of 
Ibn Wadih al-Katib. Under this, another hand has added the author’s full name— Ahmad 
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Balhlt 401 became king when this religion had become dominant over the 
people of the kingdom. He had intelligence and knowledge. When he saw the 
condition of his people, it displeased him and distressed him. He asked whether 
there remained any man who held the religion of the Brahmins. People pointed 
to a man of intelligence and religion, and so he sent for him. When the man 
came to him, he honored him and raised his rank. Then he mentioned what had 
spread among the people of his kingdom. The man said, “0 king, I will invent 
a compelling demonstration whereby the superiority of the prudent man and 
the inferiority of the deficient person may be known, and I will make it to be an 
image | of the difference between two men, to illustrate the superiority of the 
prudent over the deficient, the diligent over the negligent, the cautious over 
the rash, and the intelligent over the ignorant.” He invented chess ( shatranj ), 
which translated into Persian is hasht ranj—hasht means ‘eight’ and ranj means 
‘side.’ 402 He made it to be eight by eight, so that there were sixty-four squares, 
and gave it thirty-two pieces divided between two colors, each color having 
sixteen pieces. He divided the sixteen into six shapes: the king (shah) was a 
shape, the advisor (firz) was a shape, the two elephants (fit) were a shape, 
the two rooks (rukh) were a shape, the two horses (faras) were a shape, and 
the foot soldiers (bayadiq) were a shape. This was derived from “the pair of 
the pair,” which is the best that exists in numeration: for if you divide sixty- 
four, its half is thirty-two, which is the number of all the pieces; if you halve 
thirty-two, its half is sixteen, which is the number of each player’s pieces; if you 
halve sixteen, its half is eight, which is the number of each player’s foot soldiers 
(pawns); if you halve eight, its half is four, which is the number of each player’s 
rooks and horses; and if you halve four, its half is two. It now has been divided 
into pairs, and there remains nothing in the division after the pairs except 
the one, each pair being divisible into units, a unit being neither a number 


b. AbiYa’qub b.Jafarb. Wahb b. Wadih al-’Abbasi —after which yet another hand has added 
a benediction, May God have mercy upon him. The next section begins: In the name of God, 
the Merciful, the Compassionate, and His help we seek. 

401 C and M read Bahllt, which Houtsma emended on the basis of al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 1:89 

(§164). 

402 The Persian should be read as rang (color). Although this derivation is plausible if one 
begins with the Arabic form of the word and adds one letter at the beginning, converting 
sh.t.r.n.g into h.sh.t.r.n.g, it is not the most obvious derivation of shatranj, which is thought 
to come from Sanskrit, catur-ahga (having four ranks), referring to the four divisions of an 
army: infantry (pawns), cavalry (knights), elephants (the modem bishop), and chariots 
(the modem rook). The king and his vizier (modem queen) stood outside this number. 
See the article by F. Rosenthal in si 2 , s.v. Shatrandj. 
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nor counted, neither even nor odd, because the first odd number is three. 403 
Then the wise man said: “Nothing is more serious than war, because in it the 
superiority of good management, judgment, prudence, caution, preparedness, 
shrewdness, wariness, bravery, fortitude, strength, endurance, and courage is 
demonstrated. The inferiority of anyone who lacks any of these things will 
become known, because failing to have them cannot | be excused and lack 
of them destroys lives. Ignorance permits the prohibited; abandonment of 
prudence leads to destruction of the kingdom; weakness of judgment brings 
ruin; negligence is the cause of defeat; lack of knowledge of preparedness leads 
to rout; lack of acquaintance with stratagems casts one into perdition; and 
abandoning caution is an opportunity for the enemy.” He made it after the 
likeness of war, so that if one hit the mark one would win, and if one missed 
it one would perish. When the king saw the soundness of the demonstration, 
and the superiority of the wise man’s wisdom became evident, and that he had 
hit the mark, had represented the matter well, and had clarified what had been 
obscure, he gathered the people of his kingdom and made known to them how 
God had removed their distress. He commanded them to set it up and ponder 
it. He said to them: “We know that there is no living creature in the world 
that speaks, thinks, laughs, and reasons except man. Man is the point around 
which everything in the world turns, for the Creator created the firmament and 
everything in it for man, that thereby he might know what he needs with regard 
to times and seasons. He likewise made subject to him all that is on the earth 
and all that God created in the depth of the sea, the air of the sky, and the 
summits of the mountains. When He made man the king of all He created, 
man divided it into three parts: one third he ate, one third he subjected to 
his use, and one third he killed. He ate the birds, the fish, and whatever herd 
animals and camels he wished; he subjected cattle, asses, and riding animals 
to his use; and he killed predators, snakes, and vermin. (God) set in him organs 
by which he might know, reason, perceive, and understand, and made some 
people superior to others in knowledge, intellect, and understanding.” 

Some Indian scholars have alleged that when Jushir 404 daughter of Balhit 
became queen, a rebel rebelled against her. Being an intelligent young woman, 


403 Modem mathematics defines even numbers as those divisible by two and odd numbers 
as all the rest. The older tradition, going back to the Greeks, regarded one, the unit, as sui 
generis, neither even nor odd. This explains the statement that the first odd number is 
three. 

404 Thus apparently in M, although the last two letters of the name are undotted and uncer¬ 
tain. In al-Mas c udI, Muruj, 1:90 (§167), Balhit is succeeded by a man named Kurush (not to 
be confused with the Arabic form of the name of Cyrus the Persian), not by his daughter. 
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she sent one of her sons—she had four children—but the rebel killed her 
1:103 son. | This distressed the people of her kingdom. Fearing to tell her the news, 
they gathered before one of their wise men—he was named Qaflan—a man 
of wisdom, cleverness, and good judgment—and they told him what had 
happened. He said, “Give me three days.” They did so, and he went apart to 
think. Then he said to one of his pupils, “Bring me a carpenter and wood of two 
different colors, white and black.” They brought a skilled carpenter and wood of 
two different colors, white and black. The wise man drew the figure of a chess 
board and commanded the carpenter, and he made it. Then he said to him, 
“Bring me a tanned hide.” He commanded him to draw sixty-four squares on 
it; he did so, and it was set aside. Then (the wise man and his pupil) played 
against each other until they understood the game and became proficient in 
it. Then he said to his pupil, “This is a war without loss of lives.” Then the 
people of the kingdom came to him, and he brought it out to them. When 
they saw it, they knew that it was a bit of wisdom that no one could arrive 
at. He began to play against his pupil, and the latter would suffer checkmate 
or defeat of his king. The queen was given a report about Qaflan, and she 
summoned him and commanded him to show her his wisdom. He produced 
his pupil with the chessboard and set it up between the pupil and himself. The 
two played, and one defeated the other [and said,] “Checkmate!” Taking notice 
and realizing what he meant, 405 she said to Qaflan, “Has my son been killed?” 
“You have said it,” he said. She said to her chamberlain, “Let the people in, that 
they may offer me condolence.” When she was finished, she summoned Qaflan 
and said to him, “Ask for whatever you need.” He said, “I ask that I be given 
wheat according the number of the squares of the chessboard: that I be given 
one grain in the first square [...] 406 and that it be doubled for me in the third 
square as against the second, and so on according to this formula until the last 
square.” She asked, “And what is the quantity of that?” She commanded the 
wheat to be brought, but before it was enough, all the wheat of the country 
was exhausted. Then the wheat was replaced by its value in money, until 
the money was exhausted. When it had become great, the wise man said: “I 
have no need of it. A little of this world suffices me.” Then she asked him 
1:104 about | the number of grains he had asked for. He said to her: “It will come 
to a number, and this is what is on the chessboard in the way of number: 


405 Reading with M, aradahw, ed. Leiden has aradahu (what the two meant). The implication 
is clearer in Arabic, where the word for checkmate, shahmat, can be seen to be composed 
of two words that mean “the king (shah) has died (mat)." 

406 The words, “and two grains in the second,” have fallen out of the text. See Landberg, 35. 
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The number of the first row is 255. 407 The second is 32,76s. 408 The third is 
8,388,608. The fourth is 2,147,483,648. The fifth is 549,755,8i3,88[8]. The sixth 
is 140,737,488,355,328. The seventh is 36,028,[797],018,963,968. The eighth is 
9,223,372,036,854,775,808. The total of everything on the eight rows of the chess 
board comes to 18,446,744,073,[7]og,551,615.” 

Among their kings was Kush, 409 who was king during the time of Sindibad 1:105 
the wise. This Kush composed the book entitled, The Cunning of Women . 410 

The Indians are masters of wisdom and speculation; they excel mankind 
in every kind of wisdom. Their doctrine about the stars is the soundest of 
doctrines. Their book about it is the book of the Sindhind , 411 from which each 
science treated by the Greeks, the Persians, and others was derived. Their 
doctrine in medicine is the most ancient: theirs is the book on the subject 
[entitled] Susrud . 412 It deals with the symptoms of diseases, knowledge of their 
treatment, and the drugs for them. There are also the book Shark; the book 
Nidana on the symptoms of 404 diseases and knowledge of them, without 
treatment; the book Sindhishan, whose title means “Image of Attainment”; a 


407 That is, the total number of grains on all the squares of the first row is 1+2 + 4+8 + 16 + 32 + 
64+128 = 255. 

408 This is the number of grains on square 16 of the chessboard (That is, 128 x 2 8 ), and so on 
for squares 24, 32, 40, 48, 56, and 64, each of which will contain the number of grains on 
the square at the end of the previous row multiplied by a factor of 2 8 (256). 

409 Apparently the same as Kurush of al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:90 (§167), a reading with which 
Cod. Schefer agrees, according to the note of the Leiden editor. 

410 This is the same book as the one that al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:90 (§167), refers to as The 
Seven Viziers, the Teacher, the Young Man, and the King’s Wife. The book is a collection of 
tales with a frame story in which a young prince, commanded to keep silence for seven 
days by his teacher, the sage Sindibad (no relation to Sinbad the Sailor), “is accused by 
one of his father’s wives of having attempted to seduce her; he is condemned to death, 
but the king’s seven viziers take turns in delaying the execution from day to day, each 
telling a story designed to show the perfidy of women. Each evening, their work is undone 
by the guilty wife, who tells the king a story presenting the contrary case. After seven 
days the prince, permitted once more to speak, exculpates himself and then pardons his 
accuser.” (J.-P. Guillaume in ei 2 , s.v. Sindbad al-Haklm). The book had apparently been 
translated into Arabic through Pahlavi by the time of al-Ya'qubi, as evidenced his giving 
it an Arabic title. The work was translated later into Persian, Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, and 
Spanish. 

411 See note 363 above. 

412 This refers to the Susruta Samhita, a compendium of texts on Ayurvedic medicine and 
surgery attributed to the ancient physician Susruta. See S. Maqbul Ahmad, “Al-Mas'udi 
and the Kings of India,” 104, n. 3. 
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book on the disagreements between the Indians and the Greeks concerning the 
hot, the cold, the virtues of medicines, and division of the year; and a book on 
the names of drugs, (listing) each drug with ten names. They also have other 
books on medicine. They have many books of logic and philosophy, which 
are 413 the first principles of science. Among them is the book Tufa 414 on the 
science of the definitions of logic, and the book That Wherein the Philosophers 
of the Indians and Greeks Differ. They have so many books that it would take too 
much time to mention them and too much space to list them. 

1:106 The religion of the people of India is Brahmanism. | Among them there are 
idol worshippers. They have various kingdoms and separate kings because of 
the country’s extent in length and width. The first of their kings of the part that 
borders on the lands that today are within the Abode of Islam is Daniq 415 He is 
a king of great rank, extensive kingdom, and much materiel. After him comes 
Rahma, 416 who is greater in rank and more populous 417 in lands. He is located 
on one of the seas, and in his country there is gold and the like. Then comes the 
kingdom of Balhara. 418 Then comes al-Kumkam; from them comes teak, and 
they have extensive lands. Then comes the kingdom of al-Taqa. 419 They are a 
people of white faces. Then comes the kingdom of Kanbaya. 420 Then come the 
kingdom of al-Tarsul, 421 the kingdom of al-Musha, 422 and the kingdom of al- 


413 Reading with M, hiya-, ed. Leiden, ft (on). 

414 Otherwise unknown. The reading is uncertain. 

415 Otherwise unknown. The reading is uncertain. 

416 As emended by the Leiden editor from ms “Wahm” on the basis of al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:203 
(§428). A possible reading would be Dharma, for Dharma-pala, who ruled Bengal from 
769-801 ce or later. See S. Maqbul Ahmad, “Al-Mas'udi on the Kings of India,” no. 

417 Reading with M, a’maru bilddarv, C and ed. Leiden read, a'azzu biladan (more powerful in 
lands). 

418 Balhara (or Balharay or Ballahara) is the Arabic transcription of the Prakrit title Bal- 
laharaya (from Sanskrit Vallabha-raja, “beloved king”) of the kings of the Rashtrakuta 
dynasty of the Deccan (c. 753-975CE), with its capital at Manyakheta (Arabic Mankir). 
See the article by S. Maqbul Ahmad in ei 2 , s.v. Balhara. 

419 The mss read al-Zafir (Arabic for “the victorious”), and the Leiden editor emended on the 
basis of al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:203 (§ 428), to al-Tafin, but a better reading appears to be al- 
Taqa; see the index to al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 7:439, and S. Maqbul Ahmad, “Al-Mas'udi and 
the Kings of India,” no. 

420 Kanbaya is modem Cambay in Gujarat. See the article by S. Maqbul Ahmad in ei 2 , s.v. 
Khambayat. 

421 Otherwise unidentified; the reading is uncertain. 

422 Otherwise unknown. 
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Mayid; 423 these kingdoms border China, and they make war on China. Then 
comes the kingdom of Sarandib. 424 Then comes the kingdom of Qimar: 425 it 
is a kingdom of exalted status and great importance, and kings come to their 
king. Then comes the kingdom of al-Daybul. 426 Then comes al-Farit, and then 
the kingdom of al-Saylaman 427 In some [...] they have kingdoms that women 
govern. 428 


The Ancient Greeks 

The Ancient Greeks had sages who engaged in philosophy, and philosophers 
who engaged in other sorts of study. 429 Some of them discoursed on medicine; 
some of them discoursed on the true nature of things; some of them discoursed 
on calculation and numbers; some of them discoursed on the spheres and the 
stars; some of them discoursed on calculation and division; 430 some of them 
discussed geometry 431 and agronomy; some of them discussed alchemy and 
elixirs; 432 some of them discussed physiognomy; | and some of them discussed 1:107 
talismans and devices. 433 It is said that the first wise man to compose a book 


42 3 Possibly to be read as Mabud, for Mahabhota, one of the Sanskrit names for Tibet. See the 
index to al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 7:622. 

424 That is, Ceylon. The Arabic form of the name ( Sarandib) comes ultimately from Sanskrit 
Simhala (Ceylon) + dvtpa (island). See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Sarandib. 

425 Qimar stands for Khmer, the Khmer empire (modem Cambodia). See the article by C. 
E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. Kimar. 

426 Sic ed. Leiden; M reads something like al-Dabila (two undotted letters make the reading 
uncertain), which points to a different place than Daybul in Sind mentioned above. 

42 7 Neither name can be identified, and the readings are uncertain. 

428 Arabic, wa-lahum fi ba'dmamatikyatiha [or taliha, the initial letter is ambiguous] al-nisa’. 
As it stands, this is ungrammatical. One solution is to assume that a word has fallen out 
after ba'd, as indicated in the translation. 

429 Arabic, falasifa mutakawwir(un), the apparent reading of M and ed. Leiden. The dictio¬ 
naries give no help; the translation, “philosophers who engaged in other sorts of study,” 
is a conjecture based on the context. For an overall account of the passage of Greek sci¬ 
ence and philosophy into Arabic, see the article by Cristina D Ancona in ei 3 , s.v. Greek into 

430 Arabic, qisma, apparently referring to the division of stellar orbits. 

431 Arabic, handasa, which includes geometry and surveying. 

432 Arabic, ikslrat. On the use of the term in Arabic medicine and alchemy, see the article by 
M. Ullmann in ei 2 , s.v. al-Iksir. 

43 3 Arabic, alat, includes a variety of mechanical devices. 
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and codify a branch of learning was Hippocrates, son of Heraclides, son of 
Hippocrates. 434 On him the sages rely in medicine 435 and to him they refer 
in knowledge. The following books are by him: 

(1) the Book of Aphorisms 436 

(2) the Book of Countries, Waters, and Airs 437 

(3) the Book of Barley-water 438 

(4) the Book of Prognostic 439 

(5) the Book of the Embryo 440 

(6) the Book of the Elements 441 

(7) the Book of Nutriment 442 


434 Here the mss give a full form of the name: ’bqr’t, probably to be read as Abuqrat, although 
the later Arabic form of the name, Buqrat, also occurs in al-Ya'qubi. In the mss, the father’s 
name has been corrupted to mqlyds, not preceded by bnu (son of). For the biography— 
mostly fictional—of Hippocrates, see Wesley Smith, The Hippocratic Tradition-, Jacques 
Jouanna, Hippocrates-, Jody Rubin Pinault, Hippocratic Lives and Legends. For a com¬ 
prehensive Hippocratic bibliography see Gerhard Fichtner, corpus hippocraticum — 
Bibliographic derhippokratischen undpseudohippokratischen Werke [henceforth: Fichtner, 
Hippocr.\. On the reception of the Hippocratic corpus in the Islamic world, see the arti¬ 
cle by A. Dietrich in ei 2 , s.v. Bukrat. On al-Ya'qubi’s record of the Hippocratic writings, 
see Martin Klamroth, “Ueber die Ausziige aus griechischen Schriftstellern bei al-Ja‘qubl,” 
zdmg 40 (1886): 189-203: cf. Manfred Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam-, Fuat Sezgin, gas, 
III: Medizin, 23-30,32-42. 

435 Reading with M fa-’alayhiyu’awwilu l-hukamd’fil-tibb. The first two words have been run 
together and miscopied in C. 

436 Arabic, Kitab al-Fusul (The Book of Sections/Paragraphs/Chapters), corresponds to Greek 
Aqjopioyoi. 

437 Arabic, Kitab al-Buldan wa-l-miyah wa-l-ahwiya, corresponds to Greek nspi dspcov uSaxcov 
xoTtcov, with the order of the three terms reversed. 

438 Arabic, Kitab Ma’al-sha 'ir, corresponds to Greek nspi 71x10x011)1;. The prominence of barley 
gruel is reflected in this alternative title for Regimen in Acute Diseases (nspi Sia(xi); oijscov). 

439 Arabic, Kitab Taqdimat al-ma'rifa, corresponds to Greek npoyvcooTDCov. 

440 Arabic, Kitab al-Jarun (more common in the plural as Kitab al-Ajinna), corresponds to 
Greek nspi yovi); and nspi yuoioc TtaiSlou. See Fichtner, Hippocr., nos. 45, 46: edited and 
translated by M. C. Lyons and J. N. Mattock as Kitab al-Ajinna li-Buqrat. 

441 Arabic, Kitab al-Arkan, corresponds to Greek nspi yucrio; dvSp&mou. The author’s title for 
what is known in Greek as On the Nature of Man reflects the prominence given to the four 
elements in the opening discussion and in Galen’s commentary. 

442 Arabic Kitab al-Ghidha’, corresponds to Greek nspi xpoyyjc. See Fichtner, Hippocr., no. 61; 
edited and translated by J. N. Mattock as Kitab Buqrat fCl-akhldt and Kitab al-Ghidha’ li- 
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(8) the Book of Seven Months’ Children 443 

(9) the Book of Ailments of Women 444 

(10) the Book of Epidemics 445 

These are his most famous books, but there are many other books by him 446 
The books of Hippocrates that are indispensable for students of medicine to 
know are four: the Book of Aphorisms, the Book of Prognostic, the Book of Airs 
and Times, and the Book of Barley Water . 447 

As for the Book of Aphorisms , 448 it presents a pithy statement on every aspect 
of the discipline in fifty-seven chapters, which are called “instructions.” 449 

443 Arabic, Kitab al-Asabi, corresponds to Greek FUpi EpSopdScov (On Children Born Seven 
Months After Conception). Arabic asabi' should be understood as the plural of subtil, 
which is used in this sense (see Dozy, Supplement, 1:626b). See also Fichtner, Hippocr., 
no. 58; cf. idem, Corpus Galenicum —Bibliographie der galenischen und pseudogaleni- 
schen Werke [henceforth: Fichtner, Gal.\. The Arabic version of Pseudo-Galen’s commen¬ 
tary has been published with a German translation: Gotthelf Bergs trailer, Pseudogaleni in 
Hippocratis De septimanis commentarium ab Hunaino q.f.Arabice versum. 

444 Arabic, Kitab Awja'al-nisa’, corresponds to Greek ruvociKsia. See Fichtner, Hippocr., nos. 48, 
49- 

445 Arabic, Abldhlmtya, transliterates the Greek ’EmStjpiai. See Fichtner, nos. 6,16, 7,17-20. 
Note that the later Arabic equivalent ( al-amrad al-wtifida) is not used here. 

446 A canon of the ten most important titles from the Hippocratic corpus was also cited by Ibn 
al-Nadlm and Barhebraeus; Ibn Abl Usaybi'a mentions twelve; cf. Ullmann, Die Medizin im 
Islam, 27. 

447 Al-Ya'qubi may have derived this notion of the ultimate Hippocratic “tetralogy” from 
Palladius’s commentary on Aphorisms (fol. 2b; see note 449 below). 

448 Fichtner, no. 13. 

449 Arabic, ta’limat, represents a Greek technical term such as Ttpctiji? (discourse, lecture), or 
possibly SiSaaxaXla (instruction, elucidation), relating to the Alexandrian system of lec¬ 
turing on authoritative texts. This would precisely fit Palladius, al-Ya'qubi’s Vorlage in the 
following, as it does Palladius’s Alexandrian fellow commentators (cf. especially, Leendert 
G. Westerink, Stephanus of Athens: Commentary on Hippocrates’Aphorisms). Westerink (11, 
11) surmises that Palladius’s presumable student Stephanus, who qualified Hippocrates’ 
exposition as xsqjaXociwSt] real avvxopov SiSaaxaXlav, ‘summary and concise in form’ (ibid. 1, 
32:3/33:3), covered the entire work in “sixty to seventy (daily) lectures,” which does not 
seem to differ implausibly from Palladius’s fifty-seven. The Arabic translation of Palla¬ 
dius’s lost Greek original has not survived complete; a fragmented unicum, reaching as 
far as the eleventh “lecture,” is supplemented by the secondary transmission, of which al- 
Ya'qubi is the most substantial witness (see Hinrich Biesterfeldt, “Palladius on the Hippo¬ 
cratic Aphorisms”; Caroline Magdelaine, “Le commentaire de Palladius sur les Aphorismes 
d’Hippocrate et les citations d’al-Ya'qubi”; Ullmann, wgau, 52-55). Al-Ya'qubi preserved 
Palladius’s disposition in fifty-seven chapters, suppressing his reference to and adoption 
of Galen’s division into seven “sections,” but for the sake of abridgment he limited himself 
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The first instruction [i, i]: on the art and its description. 450 Hippocrates says: 
Life is short, the art long; time is sharp, experiment is a hazard, and judgment 
difficult. 451 

The second instruction [i, iv]: on the kinds of food for the sick and the de¬ 
termination of its quantity. Hippocrates says: Light foods—very fine—are not 
(appropriate) either in chronic or in acute diseases. Again, foods that are light 
to an extreme degree are bad, just as repletion 452 carried to an extreme is bad. 

The third instruction [i, viii-xi]: on the height of fever. Hippocrates says: One 
should (then) exercise restraint in food; an excess of it is harmful. In diseases 
that occur time after time, restraint should be exercised when they are at their 
height. 

The fourth instruction [i, xii]: on the symptoms of diseases. Hippocrates 
1:108 says: The state of the disease is indicated | by any bodily excretion that ap¬ 
pears in it. For example, someone with pleurisy: if an immediate expectoration 
appears from him from the commencement of the disease, his illness will 
be short; if it appears later, his illness will be long. (The state of the disease 
appears) also in things such as urine, feces, and sweat—-whether in a fashion 
that can be judged to portend recovery or the contrary, or the shortness or 
length of diseases. 

The fifth instruction [1, xiv]: Hippocrates says: Anything that is growing— 
that is, inspirited beings—has much innate heat and therefore needs much 
food; otherwise its body will waste away. 453 


to the bare, uncommented initial aphorism of each “lecture.” His omission of the subse¬ 
quent aphorisms may have been facilitated by their dismissive heading as “another apho¬ 
rism” ( fast akhar). The translation renders al-Ya'qubi’s sometimes awkward or erroneous 
Arabic—even poorer than that of his sometimes infelicitous source al-Bitriq—since the 
stages of corruption cannot be confidently delimited. For the original Greek, one can con¬ 
sult vol. 4 of the Loeb Library edition by W. H. S. Jones, Hippocrates. For Hunayn’s far 
superior Arabic version of the Aphorisms, see Ibn al-Nafis, Sharh Fusul Buqrat, edited by 
Yusuf Zaydan and Mahir Abd al-Qadir. 

450 Reading with M: wa-sifat-ha ; ed. Leiden, wa-sinjuha “and its kind.” 

451 On the history of Arabic commentaries on this aphorism, see Franz Rosenthal, “‘Life 
is Short, the Art is Long’: Arabic Commentaries on the First Hippocratic Aphorism.” 
Rosenthal argues that the translation of 6 Ss jcaipo? oiju?, “time/opportunity is swift/urgent” 
(that is, in treating diseases, time is critical) may reflect a Syriac translation that rendered 
oiju? as harripa, which in Syriac means both “sharp” and “swift.” Unfortunately, Arabic 
hadid means only “sharp,” so the translation cited by al-Ya'qubi is misleading. Later Arabic 
translations have al-waqtdayyiq (time is narrow/tight), which gives better sense. 

452 Reading at-mat’, rendering Greek 7tXr)pco<jiep, instead of the mss al-maf ) (water), a copy¬ 
ist’s confusion. 

453 The Arabic ( kullama [possibly to be read kullu ma] nasha’at [written without the hamza] 
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The sixth instruction [i, xvi-xvii]: on what food should be fed to persons with 
fever. Hippocrates says: Humid diets are most appropriate for all persons with 
fever, especially for children and for others who are accustomed to that diet— 
for some once and for some twice, or more or less, or time after time. Give due 
consideration to the season, the habit, the country, and the age. 

The seventh instruction [i, xx]: on knowledge of the proper moment. Hip¬ 
pocrates says: Concerning (an illness) that is turning toward recovery or one 
that has already turned toward recovery, it should not be moved, 454 neither 
should anything new be attempted, either by purgatives or by anything else 
that might exacerbate it. 

The eighth instruction [n, i—ii]: on sleep. Hippocrates says: In any illness, if 
sleep brings pain, the patient will die; but if sleep is beneficial, he is not going 
to die. If sleep counteracts delirium, that is good. 

The ninth instruction [n, ix]: on the administering of purgatives. Hippocra¬ 
tes says: Whoever wants to purge bodies, should cleanse 455 them beforehand, 
namely by melting the coarse chyme that is in them. 

The tenth instruction [n, xv]: on feces. Hippocrates says: If pain occurs in 
the body 456 or rashes 457 erupt on the body, the feces should thereupon be 
inspected. If they are bilious, the entire body is diseased; if they are like the 
feces of the healthy, | ample food (may be given). 1:109 


ya'nl dhawat al-arwah fa-huwa ...) is grammatically problematic, and a gloss seems to 
have entered the text as an attempt to explain the shift from a verb that implies a plural 
subject to a singular pronoun. “Inspirited beings” renders the Arabic dhawat al-arwah, 
which appears to hark back, by way of misunderstanding, to 1, xiii. In the Palladius ms, 
“whatever is growing” is correctly explained with reference to the three kingdoms of life. 
The aphorism in the original Greek contrasts patients who are still growing, and so require 
much food, with those who have ceased to grow. One is tempted to translate: “As long as 
an inspirited being is growing, it has much innate heat and needs much food ...” 

454 Arabic, yanbaghl an layuharraka, perhaps, “it should not be agitated,” rendering Greek 
javetv. As Jones, Hippocrates, 4:115, notes: “Kiveiv often means to administer a purge, an 
enema, or an emetic.” 

455 Arabic, yanbaghlli-man arada tanqiyat al-ajsad anyunaqqiyaha qabla dhalika. Although 
the Arabic uses a derivative of the verb naqqa twice, the translation—“purge” and 
“cleanse”—has been varied to avoid awkward repetition. 

456 Arabic, al-jasad ; possibly a corruption for an original reading of al-halq (the throat), which 
would agree with the Greek qxxpuvi;. 

457 Following the apparent reading of M, hazazat, a term designating a variety of skin rashes. 
Ed. Leiden emends C harazat (otherwise unattested) to khurajat (blisters, abscesses). 
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The eleventh instruction [n, xix]: Hippocrates says: [Prognoses are uncer¬ 
tain] 458 in acute diseases because such diseases sometimes rapidly affect the 
brain, the heart, or the liver, so that the patient succumbs; but sometimes they 
rapidly subside, so that the patient recovers. 

The twelfth instruction [n, xxiii-xxiv]: on judgment concerning recovery. 
Hippocrates says: Recovery in acute diseases is to be judged in fourteen days, 
and the eleventh of them is to be observed. 459 

The thirteenth instruction [n, xxix]: Hippocrates says: If at the beginning of 
diseases you see fit to move something 460 do it; but if the disease advances, 
it is better to refrain. That is to say: if you see an occasion for treatment, do it 
before the disease advances. 

The fourteenth instruction [n, xxxiii]: on knowing benign and pernicious 
diseases. Hippocrates says: In every disease, the soundness of the patient’s 
intellect is good; his acceptance of what is appointed 461 is good and the oppo¬ 
site bad—that is to say, what the patient feels in the brain and the stomach. 

The fifteenth instruction [n, xliii]: on those who have been strangled. 462 
Hippocrates says: Those who are strangled but released before they die: if foam 
appears in their mouths, they will not recover. 

The sixteenth instruction [n, xlviii]: on exercise to trim the body and exer¬ 
tion. Hippocrates says: In every moving of the body, if it begins to tire and then 
you let it rest where you are, the tiredness will not hurt it. 

The seventeenth instruction [in, i]: on the changing of the seasons. Hip¬ 
pocrates says: The changing of the seasons [generates illness, especially] 463 
from severe cold and heat and the like—that is to say, the changing of the sea¬ 
sons of time, which are the parts of the year. 


458 Several words appear to have fallen out of the text, although there is no gap in the mss. The 
translation follows the emendation proposed by the Leiden editor. 

459 Reading with M, wa-yutaba'u l-ahada 'ashara lahu, which corresponds exactly to the 
Greek, SscopYjxr) Ss f) EvSExetTY); ed. Leiden banishes the phrase to a footnote, as C has only 
the first two words, which Houtsma read as wa-sabi’ al-ahad, “and the seventh of the one,” 
which makes no sense. 

460 “Move” in the sense of administering a purge, enema, or an emetic. 

461 “What is appointed” (Arabic, rad yuqda ) corresponds to Greek xd<; Ttpoucpopd? (things 
presented: in medical usage, specifically food). 

462 Arabic, al-makhnuqlm perhaps to be translated as “those who have been hanged,” as in the 
Greek. 

463 The bracketed words have been added conjecturally by the Leiden editor. 
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The eighteenth instruction [m, vi]: on sweating. Hippocrates says: When 
summer is like spring, 464 one should expect copious sweating in any fever that 
occurs. 

The nineteenth instruction [in, xi]: on the seasons. Hippocrates says: If the 
winter is dry and lacking humidity and its winds are northerly, (and) the spring 
is rainy and its winds southerly, in summer there will inevitably be acute fevers, 
ophthalmia, and dysentery. This will occur mostly in women [and those] 465 
whose nature is humid. 

The twentieth instruction [hi, xv-xvi]: on forecasting the years. Hippocrates 
says: A dry year is more pestilential 466 than a rainy humid one; overall (the latter 
produces) long fevers, loose bowels, putrescent ulcers, 467 insanity, apoplexy, 
and quinsy. 468 As for the diseases of dry years, they are ulceration in the lung, 
eye and joint pain, strangury, and excretion from abscess of the intestines. 469 

The twenty-first instruction [hi, xviii]: on the diseases of the seasons and the 
ages. Hippocrates says: Concerning the seasons, according to the diseases that 
occur: in spring and early summer, adolescents and those near them in age are 
healthy and their good condition is better than that of others; in summer and 
part of autumn, old men are in better condition; in the remainder of autumn 
and in winter, people of middle age are in better condition. 

The twenty-second instruction [m, xxiv]: on the diseases that strike man 
and begin with children. Hippocrates says: The diseases that strike | young 
children are ulcer, catarrh, insomnia, anxiety, swelling in the navel, and moist 
discharges of the ear. 

The twenty-third instruction [hi, xxvi-xxviii]: Hippocrates says: The dis¬ 
eases that strike older children are tonsillitis, asthma, calculi, broad worms, 
long worms, worms like vinegar worms, 470 warts, induration of the epidermis, 


464 Emending the mss al-zaman (the time) to al-qayz (the summer). The Arabic text contains 
a gloss to explain that the word sayf, which usually means “summer,” here means the same 
as the more common word for spring, rabf. 

465 Added by the Leiden editor, who also emends manuscript fi al-shita(’) (in winter) to ft 
al-nisa’ (in women). 

466 So in the Arabic (awba j; the Greek says the opposite, uyiaivoxEpoi. One can only speculate 
about whether the reversal was caused by misunderstanding of a text read aloud or by 
corruption of the Greek Vorlage. 

467 Emending the unintelligible ms reading ( quruh maymasata!) to quruh mutamashiya. 

468 Following the emendation proposed by the Leiden editor: dhabha for ms dlna. 

469 ms ikhtilafmin khuraj al-a'faj, which, without khuraj (abscess), would be equivalent to the 
Greek, which reads “dysentery.” 

470 Arabic, dud al-khall, “vinegar worms” ( Turbatrix aceti). The Greek has doxapiSEi;, taken 
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scrofula, and other eruptions. Those who are older and on the point of puberty 
are affected [by the preceding diseases and] by other diseases. 471 They can be 
judged to have recovered at the end of forty days; in some diseases at the end 
of seven months; in some at the end of seventy days; 472 and in some when they 
are on the verge of puberty. All diseases that [do not] leave boys by the time of 
puberty and girls by the time they first menstruate are diseases that will last a 
long time. 

The twenty-fourth instruction [iv, i]: on knowing what purgatives can be 
given to pregnant women. Hippocrates says: Pregnant women can be given 
such medication at four months; however, their treatment should be avoided 
before that, due to the smallness of the child, and beyond that, due to its 
largeness. 

The twenty-fifth instruction [iv, iv]: Hippocrates says: What is above should 
be purged in summer, and what is below in winter—meaning, what is above 
the lungs 473 and the stomach, and what is lower than the yellow bile and lower 
than the crude humor 474 and its like. 

The twenty-sixth instruction [iv, xiii]: on elaterium. 475 Hippocrates says: 
When purgatives and hellebore are taken, the bodies of those whose purge from 
above does not come easily should be humidified with copious food before the 
purge. 

The twenty-seventh instruction [iv, xxi]: on spontaneous evacuation. Hip¬ 
pocrates says: When evacuation comes spontaneously as though it were black 
blood, | whether with fever or without fever, it is an evil evacuation. If it is a mul¬ 
ticolored evacuation, changing from wholesome colors to unwholesome ones, 
that is also an evil evacuation. If the first comes through a purgative, it is better; 
and (if) a multicolored (evacuation is so caused), there is nothing wrong with 
it. 


to refer to a parasitic intestinal roundworm that causes the disease called ascariasis; cf. 
Ullmann, wgau, 140, s.v. doxapk. 

471 The bracketed addition is based on the Greek. The Arabic, amr akhar (another thing) can 
be explained as a copyist’s omission of two letters. Read, amr[ad u\khar, (other diseases). 

472 Sic, sab'lnayawman. One would expect “seven years,” following the Greek. 

473 Reading, al-ri’atayn, which appears to be indicated by M, rather than ed. Leiden, al-ra’s 
(the head). 

474 Arabic, al-khdm (undotted in M). 

475 Arabic, dhu l-mashi, translated as “elaterium,” a cathartic obtained from the juice of the 
squirting cucumber (Ecballium elaterium), following Klamroth’s suggestion (“Ausziige,” 1, 
200). The Greek here refers only to hellebores, which the Arabic mentions specifically as 
kharbaq in the next sentence. See Stephanus in Aphorismos, 11,244:1-11. 
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The twenty-eighth instruction [iv, xxvii]: on discharge from whatever 
source. Hippocrates says: Every person with fever is subject to evacuation 
because abundant discharge of blood relaxes the liver; then coction takes place 
correctly. 476 

The twenty-ninth instruction [iv, xxxvi]: on sweating. Hippocrates says: 
Sweating in those with fever is good if it occurs on the third, fifth, [seventh, 
ninth, eleventh, fourteenth,] seventeenth, twenty-first, [twenty-seventh,] thir¬ 
ty-first, or thirty-fourth day, because it relieves the patient. 477 Sweating on other 
days portends pain, lengthy illness, and relapse. 

The thirtieth instruction [iv, xliii]: on persistent fevers. [Hippocrates says: 
Persistent fevers] that do not break, but intensify on the third day, are likely to 
lead to perishing; those that break, in whatever fashion, are less likely to lead 
to perishing. 

The thirty-first instruction [iv, xlviii]: on the signs of death. Hippocrates 
says: Persistent fevers that do not break—if the outside of the body is cold, 
while the inside is burning hot, and the patient suffers thirst—are signs of 
death. 

The thirty-second instruction [iv, lvii]: on spasm and tetanus. Hippocrates 
says: Anyone stricken with spasm or tetanus who subsequently gets fever, his 
disease will be loosed. 

The thirty-third instruction [iv, lxv]: Hippocrates says: Anyone with fever 
who then is stricken with intense heat in the abdomen and pain in the heart, 
that is bad. 

The thirty-fourth instruction [iv, lxxiii]: Hippocrates says: Anyone who has 
fever and then his hypochondria swell and rise | and a rumbling appears in his 1:113 
abdomen, and, along with this, pain strikes him in his loins and he does not get 
relief by passing wind or copious urination, or he gets relief by evacuation— 
such a person will perish. 

The thirty-fifth instruction [v, i]: on taking hellebore. Hippocrates says: 
Anyone stricken with spasm from copious evacuation upon taking hellebore 
is going to die. 


476 Coction (Arabic nadj, for Greek raja?) is the body’s processing of food in such a way that 
the humors are in balance. The translation is based on reading, with ed. Leiden, thumma 
yastaqlmu l-nadj, but correcting the printed tastaqlmu. M has lamyastaqlm (sic) al-nadj, 
which is ungrammatical, but could be corrected to mean “coction has not taken place 
correctly.” 

477 The bracketed additions are from the Greek. The mss show no lacuna. The first omission 
is a clear case of homeoteleuton. 
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The thirty-sixth instruction [v, ix]: on ulcerations in the lung and wasting in 
the lung. [Hippocrates says]: That occurs at ages eighteen to thirty-five. 

The thirty-seventh instruction [v, xvi-xvii]: on hot and cold water. Hip¬ 
pocrates says: Hot water taken constantly makes the flesh flabby, destroys the 
strength of the nerves, numbs the mind, 478 provokes nosebleed, and weakens 
the soul; 479 if that persists, the person will die. Cold water brings on tetanus 
and melasma, as well as shivers and fever. 

The thirty-eighth instruction [v, xxii]: on the knowledge of waters. Hip¬ 
pocrates says: Hot water furthers the coction of pus, but not in every ulcer. 
There are many signs of the coction of pus: namely, softness of skin and shrink¬ 
ing of swelling. Whenever hot water acts in this way, it takes away pain, calms 
shivering, spasm, and tetanus, and relieves headache. 

The thirty-ninth instruction [v, xxviii]: on women’s matters. Hippocrates 
says: Aromatic vapors promote menstruation in women and are useful for it 
and for many other conditions, except that they provoke pain in the head and 
headache. 

The fortieth instruction [v, xxxix]: Hippocrates says: Any woman who is 
neither pregnant nor nursing, but finds milk in her breasts: that is an indication 
that her menstrual blood has been obstructed. 

The forty-first instruction [v, xlviii]: Hippocrates says: Male children mostly 
develop on the right side of the womb; females on the left. 

The forty-second instruction [v, lv]: Hippocrates says: Pregnant women who 
1:114 are stricken with fever and in whom it persists | without a known cause that has 
become evident: that is a sign of perishing; they will abort and perish. 

The forty-third instruction [v, lxiv]: Hippocrates says: Give milk 480 to him 
who complains of his head and who suffers thirst; also to him who suffers 
discharge of yellow bile and has acute fever, and to him who discharges copious 


478 Reading, al-’aql, (to agree with Greek yvtoyy)? vapxcooiv) for mss and ed. Leiden al-'adal 
(the muscles). 

479 Or, “the breathing.” The Arabic can be read either as al-nafs (the soul) or as al-nafas (the 
breathing). The Greek, Xa7to0u|da? (fainting), suggests the former. 

480 Following ed. Leiden, a'ti l-laban. The spelling in M suggests the reading u’tiya (has been 
given), which does not fit the context (a present tense would be expected). Furthermore, 
the Greek gives the opposite advice: “To give milk to sufferers from headache is bad.” The 
Greek contrasts this with the benefit from giving milk to “cases of consumption when 
there is no very high fever.” One is therefore tempted to amend a’ti (give) to layu’td (is not 
given). The strange reading of M gives some support to the assumption of such textual 
corruption. 
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blood. It is appropriate to be given to him who suffers wasting and ulceration 
in his lung, if he is not very feverish. It is also given to him whose fever is mild, 
lukewarm, and chronic, as long as he does not have any of the symptoms we 
have mentioned and his body is very lean. 

The forty-fourth instruction [vi, i]: on lientery. 481 Hippocrates says: Anyone 
who is stricken with lientery for a long time and then develops acid belching 
that he did not have before: that is a good sign. It is an illness which may have 
three causes: weakness of the stomach, phlegm moistening the stomach, or an 
ulcer in the stomach. 

The forty-fifth instruction [vi, x]: Hippocrates says: If pus or water flows from 
the nose, ears, or mouth of someone who is stricken with pain in the head and 
intense throbbing, his pain will be loosened. 

The forty-sixth instruction [vi, xviii]: Hippocrates says: Anyone who suffers 
a deep wound 482 in the bladder, the brain, the heart, the diaphragm, any of the 
small intestines, the stomach, or the liver: all of this is deadly. 

The forty-seventh instruction [vi, xxiii]: Hippocrates says: Anyone stricken 
with lengthy and persistent anxiety and despondency: it will lead to atrabil¬ 
iousness. 483 

The forty-eighth instruction [vi, xxxi]: Hippocrates says: Drinking wine neat, 
a hot poultice, venesection, and taking a purgative make eye pain disappear. 

The forty-ninth instruction [vi, xxxviii]: Hippocrates says: It is better to leave 
every incurable cancerous eruption alone, | for such patients perish quickly if 1:115 
treated, but survive for a time if not treated. 

The fiftieth instruction [vi, xlv]: Hippocrates says: From an eruption that 
swells 484 for a year or more, bones will inevitably become detached and their 
traces will remain like scabs. 485 


481 Arabic, zalaq al-am’a’ (slipperiness of the bowels, pi. azlaq al-am'a’, corresponding to 
Greek XsiEVTspia): a variety of diarrhea in which food is excreted partially or wholly 
undigested. 

482 Arabic, inqita’, normally means “blockage,” but corresponds here to the Greek Sioocotievti 
(for someone who has received a gash, a deep wound). The translation mirrors the original 
sense. For other examples of forms of Arabic inqata' translating the passive of Greek 
Sioocotitco, see Ullmann, wgau, Supplement Band 1,272. 

483 Arabic, al-mirra al-sawda’ (black bile), an excess of which was thought to produce melan¬ 
choly. Atrabilious is simply the Latin translation of melancholy. 

484 Reading with ed. Leiden, yantur, M (apparently) yanbu (is remote), which does not fit the 
context. 

485 Arabic, jarab, scabbiness, mange, scabies. 
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The fifty-first instruction [vi, liii]: Hippocrates says: Loss of mind 486 that 
comes together with laughter is preferable; loss of mind together with sadness 
and frowning is not preferable. 

The fifty-second instruction [vn, i]: Hippocrates says: In acute diseases, if 
the extremities are cold, that is bad. 

The fifty-third instruction [vn, xvii]: Hippocrates says: Anyone in whose liver 
an eruption develops and then it is followed by hiccoughing—that is bad. 

The fifty-fourth instruction [vn, xxxi]: Hippocrates says: Anyone with fever 
in whose urine there is coarse deposit like grainy flour—that is an indication 
that his disease will be long. 

The fifty-fifth instruction [vn, xxxvii]: Hippocrates says: Whoever vomits 
blood without being stricken with being overcome [by fever], 487 will find deliv¬ 
erance; but if being overcome by fever seizes him, that is noxious, and he should 
be treated with every kind of styptic—that is, astringent medicines. 

The fifty-sixth instruction [vn, xliv-xlv]: Hippocrates says: If a patient vom¬ 
iting purulent matter is cauterized, and the purulence comes out white and 
clean, the patient will recover; but if the purulence comes out fetid and dirty, 
the patient will perish. If he has a suppurating abscess in his liver, is cauter¬ 
ized, and the purulence comes out clean and white, he will recover, because 
the purulence is in the membrane of the liver; but if the purulence comes out 
like olive water, 488 such a patient will perish. 

The fifty-seventh instruction [vn, xlv]: Hippocrates says: Sneezing occurs 
from the head when the brain is warm or cold, or when the space between the 
1:116 brain and its membrane becomes humid and fills up; | that air is evacuated and 
makes a noise because its exit is through a narrow passage. 

These are the chapters of the Book of Aphorisms. 

As for his Book of Prognostic , 489 it consists of three sections: twenty instruc¬ 
tions. 490 


486 Arabic, dhahab al-'aql, corresponds to Greek Trapacppocruvca (deliriums). 

487 Arabic, ghayra an tusibahu ghalaba. The sense is uncertain. The Greek has dvsu TtupExoC 
(without fever). The easiest solution is to assume that the original reading here, as later in 
the paragraph, was ghalabat humma (being overcome by fever). 

488 Arabic, rad’ al-zaytwn. The Greek has apopyi) (dregs of pressed olives), which is how the 
Arabic phrase probably should be understood. 

489 Fichtner, Hippocrat., no. 3. 

490 In the following, references (section: page, line) will be to Bengt Alexanderson, Die Hip- 
pokratische Schrift Prognostikon—Uberlieferung und Text. The Alexandrian Stephanus, 
without regard to the original author’s twenty-five topical paragraphs, adhered to Galen’s 
division of the work into three sections (Fichtner, Gal., no. 109) and subdivided these 
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The first: 491 Hippocrates tells how it behooves the physician to take up 
prognosis; for he it is who informs the patients of what they have, what they 
had previously, the outcome of what they have, and what the patients have 
neglected to mention; also the severity of diseases and their causes, 492 whether 
they develop out of the distemper of the body or something else, and other such 
things. 

The second instruction: 493 In it he tells how it behooves the physician to 
examine acute diseases closely, how he should examine patients’ faces, whe¬ 
ther they resemble the faces of the healthy, the signs on faces that indicate 
death, and other such things. 

The third instruction: 494 In it he says: If the patients have three or four days 
with their faces in the condition of the faces of the healthy, and so forth, one 
should think well about the signs and symptoms, according to what has been 
mentioned previously, and about the signs of the eyes, the eyelashes, and the 
nose; as well as about the patient’s reclining for rest and how it should be 
handled, and about those of his symptoms that portend death. 

The fourth instruction: 495 He describes the patient’s legs and their states; 
how the patient reclines for rest; the gnashing of teeth during fever and what 
it indicates; whether the patient has a sore that developed during his illness or 


into, respectively, fourteen, eleven, and five “lectures” (TtpctijEi?), as numbered by the editor 
(see John M. Duffy, Stephanus the Philosopher: a Commentary on the Prognosticon of Hip¬ 
pocrates). Al-Ya'qubT gives a rough abstract, omitting to mark the three sections of what 
originally may have resembled Stephanus’s lecture course, even though the pretended 
division of the course into merely twenty, in places rather illogically divided, installments 
instead of Stephanus’s thirty would seem to point to a superficial redactor of al-Ya'qubl’s 
exemplar to begin with. Its text, preserved, according to Klamroth ( zdmg 40, p. 201), in 
ms Gotha 1900, merits closer inspection, because it may antedate Hunayn’s version (Klam¬ 
roth, ibid., 203-233). The numbering of Galen’s and Stephanus’s lemmata, respectively, has 
been included for comparison (see Hermann Diels, Johannes Mewaldt, Joseph Heeg, edd., 
Galeni In Hippocratis Prorrheticum 1 commentaria hi, De comate secundum Hippocratem, 
In Hippocratis Prognosticum commentaria ill, 195-378). 

491 1:193, ia; Gal. 12; Steph. 1, ii-iii, followed by 1094,4A; Gal. 14; Steph. 1, iii-iv. 

492 The text is uncertain. The manuscripts insert wa-an (and that) before “their strength and 
their causes.” The Leiden editor notes that one could either assume that the word ya'rifa 
(he should know) has dropped out (“and that [he should know] their strength and their 
causes”) or that something has dropped out after “their strength and their causes.” 

493 2:194,10A; Gal. 15: Steph. 1, v. 

494 2:195,9A; Gal. 1 (8-)g, io(-i2?); Steph. 1, vi; followed by 3:197,4A; Gal. 113; Steph. 1, viii. 

495 3:197, 9 A : Gal. 1 i3f.; Steph. 1, viii; followed by 3:198, 6a; Gal. 121; Steph. 1, viii; followed by 
3:198, 9-4:199- ia; Gal. 1 22 f.; Steph. 1, ix. 
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previously, and what it indicates; and he describes the hands, their restlessness, 
and what they indicate thereby. 

The fifth instruction: 496 He mentions frequent fast breathing and what it 
indicates. He mentions the best kind of perspiration in acute diseases, good 
1:117 perspiration, cold perspiration, and noxious perspiration. | He also mentions 
that perspiration occurs either because of the body’s weakness or because of a 
persistent sore. 

The sixth instruction: 497 He mentions the good health of the hypochon- 
drium, and when it is not healthy; the throbbing of its blood vessels, and what 
is indicated by that; and swellings that are in the side of the hypochondrium. 
He also gives information about these swellings and what may befall them. 

The seventh instruction: 498 In it he mentions abscesses: how they should 
be examined when they become chronic, how their dimensions should be 
described, what is discharged from them, and how it should be discharged. 

The eighth instruction: 499 In it he mentions dropsy: that which accompanies 
acute diseases, that which occurs from expectoration, 500 and that which occurs 
from the liver. (He also mentions) such concomitant symptoms as afflict those 
with dropsy and the signs that indicate death: blackening of the fingers and the 
feet and similar signs. 

The ninth instruction: 501 He mentions the retraction of the testicles and 
penis. He also mentions slumber and sleep and how they ought to be, and the 
feces and how they ought to be. 

The tenth instruction: 502 In it he mentions the feces, how they ought to 
emerge and their causes; how the abdomen should be in every illness; and 
the colors of the feces that indicate death and other things. He also describes 
flatulence, stomach rumblings, and the like. 


496 5:199, 6a; Gal. 124; Steph. 1, x; followed by 6:200, ia; Gal. 126; Steph. 1, xi; followed by 6:200, 
7A, and Gal. 126 (p. 241:18). 

497 7:200, 8a; Gal. 127-29; Steph. 1, xii. 

498 7:202, 8a; Gal. 1 30 ff.; Steph. I, xiii-xiv. 

499 8:203, 8a; Gal. II1-9; Steph. n, i-ii; followed by 9:204,14A. In ms Gotha 1900, the second 
discourse begins here as well. 

500 Arabic, buzaq. The Greek has anb xcov xsvecovcov (from the flanks). Considering the poor 
quality of the text, the Arabic might echo a later passage where non-productive coughing 
is mentioned (8:204, 4f. A; Gal. 113 [p. 262:14!.]; Steph. 11, ii, p. 156:22ff.). 

501 9:205, 8a; Gal. ii 10; followed by 10:205, 9A; Gal. 11 iif.; Steph. 11, iii; followed by 11:206, 3A; 
Gal. 1113; Steph. 11, iv. 

502 11:206, 3A; Gal. 1114-25; Steph. 11, iv cont’d.; followed by 11:206,14A; followed by 11:207, ia; 
Steph. 11, v. 
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The eleventh instruction: 503 He gives information about healthy urine, then 
about urine when it is altered and about the kinds of sediments of the urine 
coming from the bladder. 

The twelfth instruction: 504 In it he mentions vomiting and its reasons; and 
mucus and how it is coughed up, what its mixture is, and its color. He mentions 
sneezing in all illnesses that have to do with the lung, such as portends death, 
and such as foreshadows resolution of the illness. 

The thirteenth instruction: 505 In it he describes expectoration in diseases 
of the lung and its color, together with the colors of expectorations. He also 
mentions in it the urine, the feces, and the perspiration and what | each one of 1:118 
them indicates. 

The fourteenth instruction: 506 He mentions suppurating abscesses, the 
times at which they split open, and how [...]. 507 He describes everything that is 
discharged from them and their occurrence in every human being. 

The fifteenth instruction: 508 He mentions the abscesses that grow close to 
the ears, what produces that in the bodies of those who have lung diseases, 
and what the indications of that are like; also the abscesses that develop on the 
legs of those who have an illness, as well as the consequences that they incur. 

The sixteenth instruction: 509 He mentions those bad pains that cause a loss 
of reason. 510 He also mentions fevers and their attendant circumstances on 
each of their days. 

The seventeenth instruction: 511 He mentions prognosis in prolonged, grave, 
acute diseases. He mentions quartan fevers, the consequences that those af¬ 
flicted with them incur because of them, and the days on which they occur. He 
mentions pains that occur in the temples and the forehead, as well as earache 
and the consequences that patients incur. 


503 12:208,4A; Gal. 1126-37: Steph. n, vi-vii. 

504 13:210,4A; Gal. 1138-49; Steph. n, viii; followed by 14:210,12A; followed by 14:211, 8a 

505 14:211,13A; Gal. 1150-52; Steph. n, ix; followed by 15:212, iia 

506 15:213,14A; Gal. 1153-63; Steph. 11, x. 

507 Something apparently has fallen out of the text, although the mss show no lacuna. 

508 18:217,4A; Gal. n 64-66; followed by 18:218,5A; Gal. n 67 ff.; Steph. n, xi. 

509 19:219, 6a; Gal. m iff.; Steph. Ill, i; followed by 20:220,10A In ms Gotha 1900, this instruc¬ 
tion still belongs to the second discourse. 

510 Galen rejects this interpretation of vjv xcov (ppevcov djiTcovrai in in 1 (pp. 324:11-325:8), 
whereas Stephanus does mention mental disorder as a complication in the present con¬ 
text (238:9 f.). 

511 20:220,10A; Gal. in 6-19; Steph. hi, i cont’d; followed by 20:220,11A; followed by 21:222,11 
and 22:223, 6a. 
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The eighteenth instruction: 512 He mentions suffocating throat aches, red¬ 
ness in the neck and chest, expectoration, 513 and the signs of perishing that 
come over the patient because of this. He mentions the causes of a rasping 
throat and sores that occur [...]; and a painful ache in the joints. He mentions 
abscesses that break out in young people and something on the circumstances 
that attend on fever. 

The nineteenth instruction: 514 In it he mentions fever and heartburn, and 
he mentioned the days in which the fever extends, together with the pains that 
occur during the fever. 

The twentieth instruction: 515 He tells how anyone who wants to master 
prognosis should become acquainted with what is brought on by diseases that 
do not cease causing pain and how it can be known; as well as information 
about the elements, 516 symptoms, the parts | of the year, and the circumstances 
of countries. 

These then are the instructions of the Book of Prognostic by Hippocrates. 

As for his Book of Airs, Times, Waters, and Cities: 517 He gives information 


512 23:224, 6a; Gal. Ill (20-)2i-25; Steph. Ill, ii cont’d-iii; followed by 23:226, 3A; Gal. Ill 26f.; 
followed by 24:227, if. A; Gal. ill 28; followed by 24:227,2f. A; Gal. ill 29ff. 

513 Reading with M, al-nafth ; emended in ed. Leiden to al-thaqb (lancing), corresponding to 
Greek d7roaxct?E<70ai. 

514 24:227, i4f. A; Gal. Ill 35ff.; Steph. Ill, iv. 

515 25:230,5A; Gal. ill 42; Steph. in, v. 

516 Arabic, al-arkan, lacks basis in the Greek. Stephanus’ sole reference to “elements”— 
remote, intermediate and proximate—as subjects of the Hippocratic work occurs in the 
introduction to his commentary (32:1-10). If the ms of Galen’s commentary on Airs is cor¬ 
rect (see below for reference), in Prognostic Hippocrates speaks of “elements” ( ustuqussat ) 
from which to derive prognosis (5:if.). Possibly a reader’s gloss was incorporated here into 
the text. 

517 Fichtner, no. 2; for the Greek text and German translation, see Hans Diller, Hippocratis 
De aere locis aquis [henceforth: dil]; for the Arabic, with English translation, see John 
N. Mattock and Malcolm C. Lyons, eds., Kitab Buqratfi ’l-amrad al-biladiya [henceforth: 
M & L]. Galen’s commentary, from which the Hippocratic text could be recovered, served 
as exemplar of the Arabic translation of Airs-, see M & L, pp. xi, xxxv, and here below, 
notes, and especially p. xx (al-Ya'qubi’s belated reference to Galen’s commentary might 
indicate the defective condition of his exemplarfs]). Galen’s work, lost in Greek, is extant 
in a unique Arabic manuscript (Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, Tal'at, tibb 550) and in subsequent— 
abridged or fragmentary—Hebrew and Latin versions; see Abraham Wasserstein, Galen’s 
commentary on the Hippocratic treatise Airs, Waters, Places in the Hebrew translation of 
Solomon ha-Me’ati. A facsimile of the Cairo ms has been published by Fuat Sezgin et al. as 
Galen’s commentary on the Hippocratic treatise On airs, waters, places (nspi dspcov, uSaxcov, 
Toitcov) in Arabic translation [henceforth: Galen], A critical edition is being prepared 
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on the diseases, both those that are peculiar (to a region) and those that 
are universal, those that are uniform and those that are diverse, which their 
inhabitants contract, with solid definitions and clear indications. 518 

The first chapter: 519 He says that whoever wishes to pursue medicine hon¬ 
estly 520 should first examine the seasons of the year and what occurs in them, 
as they do not resemble each other, but are contrary to each other, and they 
may also differ in their changing in themselves. 521 

The second chapter: 522 He says that in years when the seasons maintain their 
balance and normal states, 523 the illnesses that occur are caused by them 524 


by Gotthard Strohmaier for Corpus medicorum graecorum-, cf. Strohmaier, “Galen’s not 
uncritical commentary on Hippocrates’ Airs, Waters, Places ,” Bulletin of the Institute of 
Classical Studies 47 (2004)3-9. 

518 This last qualifying phrase, which also appears in the Arabic of Palladius’s commentary on 
Aphorisms (fol. lb), indicates the derivation of the entire heading from an earlier editor or 
translator of Hippocratic works. 

519 The numbering indicates that the Hippocratic lemmata have been reconstituted from 
Galen’s commentary, where the actual beginning of Airs counts as the second chapter, 
following Galen’s introduction. Overall, Galen groups lemmata together in chapters by 
subject, whereas al-Ya'qubi’s text counts each Hippocratic lemma as a new chapter. While 
al-Ya c qubfs version is basically identical with M & L’s “first,” older, version (i), his chapter 
headings derive from an intermediary reworking; references are given here to both ver¬ 
sions. 

520 Arabic, sadiqan, may have originated by permutation from qasidan, the reading in M & L 
and Galen, which more accurately renders Greek dpSto? (properly). 

521 Arabic, fi nqilabiha bi-dhatiha ( bi-dhatiha ft nqilabiha, Galen, p. 6:6). The likely meaning 
is that the seasons not only differ from each other, but within each season there may be 
sudden changes. The Greek is somewhat different, but ultimately means the same thing: 
“For the seasons are not at all alike, but differ widely both in themselves and at their 
changes.” (Trans. Jones, Hippocrates, 1:71.) 

522 Here Galen’s commentary has intruded on the Hippocratic text; see M & L, pp. xi, 2. 
Evidently, in al-Ya c qubi’s exemplar Galen’s express attribution of Aph. in 8 to Hippocrates 
(p. 7:8-11) was taken to refer to Airs instead. The Arabic version owes much to Galen’s 
periphrastic explanation of this as well as the following aphorism (ed. Kuhn, xvii b, 
pp. 575 £). Considering the precision of Hunayn’s wording in Aph. in 8 (apud Ibn an-Nafis, 
p. 223), it seems impossible to attribute al-Ya c qubi’s rendering to him as well. 

523 Arabic, maraji'iha (pi. of marji’, the place or state to which something returns); but 
perhaps a miscopying (by addition of one letter) of mizajiha (their temperament); M & L, 
3:1/6; Galen, p. 7:9. 

524 The text is uncertain. The translation follows the apparent reading of M and C: takunu 
sababaha (they [viz. the seasons] are their cause). The Leiden editor emended sababaha 
to shabihan (similar), which is grammatically impossible. 
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and develop regularly, not contrariwise or doubtfully; 525 but in seasons with fre¬ 
quent changes, illnesses occur unequally and irregularly, and their resolution 
is difficult and intractable. 

The third chapter: 526 He says that in hot and cold winds that are general, 
bodies are subject to alteration. 

The fourth chapter: He says that the physician should think about the virtues 
of waters, as they are different in taste and weight, and differ greatly in virtue. 

The fifth chapter: 527 He speaks about waters and what they are like, whether 
stagnant and soft, hard and flowing from rocky heights, or brackish and slow in 
coction. 528 

The sixth chapter: He says that the physician should think about the terrain, 
whether it is bare and arid, wooded and well-watered, depressed and stifling, 
or elevated and cold. 529 

The seventh chapter: 530 He said that he should keep in mind the diet of the 
people: in what things they delight, whether in much drink and food and love 
1:120 of ease, or in love of work and of food; he should examine | every one of these 
things in each country. 

The eighth chapter: 531 He said that if any part of the season and the year 
passes, the physician will be expert in every common illness [that occurs to 
the people of the given city in winter and in summer, and in every particular 
illness] that occurs to everyone of its people due to changes in their diet. 532 


525 Arabic, mushabbaha (1. mushtabihai) for mutabayyina (distinct); M & L, 3:2. 

526 In the Galen ms (p. 8:9 f.), this lemma goes unmarked; al-Ya'qubi omits its last qualification, 
“(general and) peculiar to a country” (M & L, 5:1/9). 

527 One lemma has been omitted before this one (dil, 1,9-13/24:10-15; M & L, 5:5-7:31 Galen, 

p. 9:8-13). 

528 M reads, maliha ratibat al-nadj (salty, moist of coction). The translation emends ratibat 
(moist) to batiyyat (slow) on the basis of Hippocrates and Galen (M & L, 7:5 ff., and Galen, 
p. 10:1-5). 

529 The translation “depressed and stifling” follows a conjectural restoration ( aw kanat gha’ira 
ghamima) based on Galen, p. io:-3f (cf. M & L, 7:7 ff.). The Arabic version in M & L expresses 
a series of contrasts, expressed as “if it is ab or c D; or if it is E F or G H.” In ms C of al-Ya c qubi, 
the pair ef has been corrupted to aw 'amira aw 'amira (or populated/cultivated or popu¬ 
lated/cultivated), which gives no sense, ms M apparently reads gha’ira (sunk/depressed). 
The original reading may have been gha’ira harra (depressed [and] hot). 

530 M & L, 7:9/16-9:3/11; Galen, naff. 

531 M & L, 11:5-8; Galen, n:-6ff. Al-Ya c qubi skips the lemma preceding this one (dil, 2,1- 
7/26:5-10; M & L, 9:4/12-11:4/12; Galen, p. 11:5-11). 

532 The bracketed material has been restored on the basis of M & L. Note that al-Ya'qubi’s 
exemplar agrees with M & L’s version i against ii. 
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The ninth chapter: 533 He said that when illnesses do not come from cor¬ 
ruption of the air, (illness) will not settle on the inhabitants of a given city 
altogether but will be sporadic. 534 When the physician thinks about this kind 
of matter and these things and gains adequate knowledge of how the seasons 
are going to be, his knowledge will likely be correct, for the science of the stars 
is no small part of the science of medicine. 535 

As for his Book of Airs and Countries, it is a description of the countries, their 
waters and their properties. 536 

The first discourse 537 is on cities, of which there are four kinds: the first is in 
the direction of the equator, 538 the second in the direction of the Farqadan, 539 
the third faces the sunrise, and the fourth faces the sunset. Concerning the first 
he said: 540 Every city situated facing the hot winds—those between the win¬ 
ter sunrise and its sunset 541 —they blow towards it constantly, whereas it is 
[sheltered] as against the Farqadan. 542 The waters of such a city are copious 


533 M & L, 13:1/10-151/10; Galen, 12:6-13. 

534 Again by carelessness, a Hippocratic reference (He diaeta in morbis acutis, 2:14) from 
Galen’s commentary has been incorporated into the text of Airs. 

535 Al-Ya'qubi’s text only roughly approximates the Greek; cf. dil, 2,10-15/26:13-17, 2618 £, as 
well as M & L, 13:9 f./i7 f. 

536 This renewed introduction of Airs must have derived from a reader’s gloss copied into 
the text; note the variant title, especially al-buldan (countries) for al-amsar (cities). The 
reference to content also points to the opening paragraph of a recension depending on 
Galen’s commentary, which is divided into four discourses ( maqalat , see Galen, pp. 2:2, 
35:2,62:10,95:2). 

537 The numbering reflects a different exemplar than in the preceding section. 

538 That is, south in the northern hemisphere. 

539 That is, the north. Al-Farqadan (The Two Calves) is the Arabic name for the stars that form 
the end of the bowl of the Little Dipper; their Arabic-derived English names are Pherkad 
(y Ursae Minoris) and Kochab ((3 Ursae Minoris). 

540 dil, 3,2/26:23; M & L, 15:3/11; Galen, p. 13:3. 

541 Since in the northern hemisphere the sun rises and sets in winter to the south of due 
east and due west, this is a way of designating winds that blow from the south. In the 
Mediterranean, these would be hot winds coming from Africa. 

542 The English follows Houtsma’s emendation of al-istiwd’ (the equator) to al-shatwi (wintry) 
and addition of al-shams (the sun), to agree with the Greek text. However, the text can 
be translated without emendation: “midway between the rising of the equinox and its 
setting,” i.e., midway between the sun’s equinoctial rising and its setting. Unfortunately, 
this applies equally to due north and to due south, and so Houtsma’s emendation is 
probably justified. On the other hand, both M & L and Galen read al-istiwd ’, which suggests 
an even earlier corruption; see Diller, 26:24 f. + app. For Houtsma’s addition of fikinn or 
mastura, cf. i54f./i2f., and M & L, app.; Galen, p. 13:2-5. 
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and hot; 543 they become warm in summer and cool in winter. The heads of 
the inhabitants of such a city are moist and phlegmatic; their innards evacuate 
copiously and continually. The women of these people 544 are constantly ill and 
sickly on account of their copious menstruation, and they do not conceive, 545 
not because of their natural disposition, but because of their illnesses; but if 
they do become pregnant, they miscarry in most cases. [Their children] 546 are 
afflicted with tetanus, asthma, and the [sacred] disease. 547 Their men are sub¬ 
ject to diarrhea, bloody dysentery, the illness that is called ague, 548 prolonged 
fever in winter and at night, 549 and hemorrhoids in the anus. They are also sub¬ 
ject | to blazing fever, acute illnesses, and prolonged ophthalmia. When they 
reach fifty, they become subject to fluxes from the brain, and this brings on 
hemiplegia, which occurs in all countries. 

The city that is toward the north wind: He said: 550 Every city situated facing 
the direction of the cold winds, namely what is near the direction of the 
summer sunrise and sunset, 551 these winds are its endemic winds, whereas it 


543 Sic. The Greek has uqxxAoc (brackish). 

544 Reading with M, wa-nisa’ ha’ula’i l-nas. 

545 Emending ms layusqipm (they do not miscarry), as suggested by Houtsma, to layahbalna. 
ms yusqipm may well be a misreading of yashtamilna, M & L, 17:6 ( yaslamna , ibid. 15, and 
Galen, p. 16:2, obviously also misread). 

546 As M stands, the sentence makes grammatical sense: “and tetanus, asthma, and the disease 
affect them” (viz., the women, with the pronoun “them” being feminine plural). The 
translation follows the emendation proposed in ed. Leiden on the basis of the Greek (M 
& L, i7:8f./i7f.; Galen, p. i7:-7f; see dil, 3,i6f./28:ioff.), adding the words for “as for their 
children” and changing the gender of the pronoun. 

547 The addition of “sacred” has been made on the same basis; the Hippocratic author’s 
skepticism about such popular notions about epilepsy has been lost in the Arabic. On the 
Hippocratic monograph fJcpi 'IeprjpNovaov (On the Sacred Disease), see Fichtner, no. 32. 

548 The Arabic transliterates the Greek term fjmaXoc (M & L, 20, n. 2). 

549 The Arabic, wa-layliyya (and nocturnal, or, and at night) is due to the translator’s miscon¬ 
struing Greek ETnvujcriSa? as an attribute of “fevers,” rather than as a separate syndrome 
(“pustules most painful at night”). 

550 dil, 4/28:24; M & L, 21:9/17; Galen, p. 20:5. This introductory sentence again confirms the 
derivation of al-Ya c qubi’s exemplar from a commentary, rather than from the Hippocratic 
text directly. 

551 Emending mss wa-l-qutbayn (and the poles) to al-qayzcyyoyn, on the basis of the Greek 
(“between the summer setting and the summer rising of the sun”); cf. M & L, 23a; Galen, 
p. 20:6; and dil, 4:2/28:25!. Since in the northern hemisphere the sun rises and sets in 
summer to the north of due east and due west, this is a way of designating winds that 
blow from the north. 
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is protected from the hot winds. Its waters are hard, 552 slow in coction, and 
mostly sweet. Most of the inhabitants of this city are strong and powerful; 
their legs 553 necessarily tend toward thinness; their abdomens are firm; 554 
their heads hard, dry, and tough; and they develop hernia. Their ailments are 
pleurisy, acute diseases, and copious purulence. Their veins are liable to tear. 

They eat much. They are not quickly subject to ophthalmia, but if they do fall 
ill with it, their eyes rupture. When they reach the age of thirty, they are much 
afflicted by nosebleed. They are not subject to the sacred diseases, 555 but if 
they do occur, they are severe. Their lives are long, and their dispositions wild, 
neither sedate nor quiet. Their women are liable to be sterile because of the 
water’s coldness and hardness, and that is because menstruation often is not as 
it should be. When they do conceive, childbirth is difficult for them, but they 
do not miscarry. Their children’s nourishment is meager because of the milk’s 
frigidity, and they 556 are subject to tetanus and lung pain. 557 Boys are subject 
to dropsy in the testicles, but when they grow up it disappears. They are slow 
to reach puberty. 

The city situated toward the winds from the place of summer and winter 
sunrise: 558 Hippocrates said: Every city situated toward the rising of the sun is 
healthier than one situated toward the Farqadan 559 or one situated | toward 1:122 
the hot winds; the heat and the cold are less there and easier to bear, and the 
illnesses of its people are few. Water sources that face the direction of sunrise 
are bright, luminous, pure, of fragrant odor, and soft, because the air there is 
not thick, and the sun prevents it from becoming thick. 560 The appearance 
of the city’s inhabitants is of good coloring, luminous, and bright; their men’s 
voices are clear and sharp; and they [do not] become angry quickly. 561 Its plants 


552 Arabic, yabisa, which normally means “diy,” can also mean “hard,” which would agree with 
the Greek <j>cXi)pd. 

553 An addition from Galen’s commentary; see dil, 4,6/30:4; M & L, 23:7/13 f.; Galen, p. 22:7,9. 

554 Another case of abridgment: M & L, 23:8f./i5, and Galen, p. 22:13!., preserve the differen¬ 
tiation of lower and upper abdomen (dil, 4,7 f./3o:5 f.). 

555 Arabic, al-asqam al-kahiniyya (the priestly diseases, i.e., epilepsy) is an attempt to render 
Greek xa Upd vooEupaxa. 

556 That is, the women, as the gender of the Arabic pronoun makes clear. 

557 An unspecific translation of 90(aip (consumption). 

558 That is, winds that come from the general direction of the east, whether from the north¬ 
east, east, or southeast. For the Greek, see dil, 5/32:6; M & L, 35:2/10; Galen, p. 28:8. 

559 That is, the north. 

560 This may mean that exposure to the morning sun quickly bums off any mist. 

561 Another case of omitted negation, shared with Hippocrates ms D; see M & L, 3g:2/nf.; 
Galen, p. 30:5. 
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and grasses are stronger and healthier. In its nature and shape it resembles the 
season of spring in slightness of heat and cold. Its illnesses are few and mild, 
and its women conceive often and give birth without difficulty. 

The fourth city, which faces the sunset, is sheltered from easterly winds, 
but hot winds and cold winds blow towards it from the direction of the Far- 
qadan. 562 It therefore has many diseases. Its waters are neither clean nor clear; 
the reason for this is the air at dawn, because the dawns of this city are very 
prolonged, the sun not shining there at its first rising, but only when it reaches 
a certain elevation and height. Cold winds blow there in summer. Its men are 
sallow and sickly, subject to every manner of disease, 563 and their voices are 
hoarse. Their daytime in the days of autumn is noxious because of its much 
changing. 564 

This is the first chapter, on the four (kinds of) cities. 

The second discourse is on waters, which are of four kinds. 565 The first of 
them are stagnant waters like marshes, 566 which do not flow; the second are 
upwelling springs; the third are waters that come from rain, and the fourth 
waters that come from snow. Hippocrates said: 567 Exposed bodies of water, 
level with the face of the earth, which | do not flow, while the rains that fall on 
them remain with them and do not move, and the sun continually shines on 
them and heats them—such waters therefore are noxious and colorless 568 and 
generate bile. In winter they are cold, frozen, turbid, phlegmatic; they bestow 
hoarseness and inflammation of the spleen on those who drink from them. 
Their innards are coarse and cause their clavicles and faces to become lean 
and emaciated. 569 Such people eat a great deal, and it raises their thirst and 
craving for drink. Disease attends on them in winter and spring; in summer 


562 dil, 6/32:25; M & L, 41:4/12; Galen, p. 32:5. 

563 Following the apparent, partially vocalized reading of M, ta'tarihim al-amrad kulluhw, ed. 
Leiden conjectures tadlru bihim (all the diseases harm them), which involves somewhat 
unidiomatic construction of this Arabic verb with a preposition. 

564 The sense of the Greek is that in such cities there is an unhealthy difference between the 
morning and afternoon weather. 

565 The reference to a fourfold division is from Galen’s commentary, see p. 35:10 f. 

566 Arabic, al-bata’ih: the word used to designate the marshes of the lower Tigris-Euphrates 
system. 

567 dil, 3409; M & L, 47:6/13; Galen, p. 36:4. 

568 Arabic, la lawna laha: a mistranslation of Greek aypoa, which here means “ill-colored,” not 
“uncolored.” 

569 The manuscript t.n.f.h.hd gives little sense; the best solution is to assume that two letters 
have been transposed and read tunihfuhd (emaciates them). 
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they are subject to dropsy, dysentery, and prolonged chronic quartan fever. 

Their young people are subject to lung pains 570 and ailments that addle their 
minds. 571 The old men are subject to ardent fever, which is called 572 “burning,” 
due to the dryness 573 of their innards. Their women are subject to various kinds 
of swellings on account of white phlegm; it is hard for them to conceive, and 
they give birth only with difficulty. Their children are big, 574 but when they are 
weaned, 575 they lose weight and become thin. The young children are subject 
to hernia, and the men to sickness and ulcers in their legs. 576 Lifespans are 
not long in such a city, and old age overcomes them quickly in the course of 
the seasons. 577 Women sometimes are affected by what they imagine to be 
pregnancy, but then it comes to naught. 

The water of springs that flow from certain rocks is bad because it is hard. 578 
Springs that well up from hot ground and from ground with deposits of iron, 
copper, silver, gold, sulphur, alum, pitch, or natron all well up only because 
of the intensity | of the heat; and so there are no beneficial and salubrious 1:124 
waters from these soils: most of them are hard, and from them and their 
consumption come difficulty of urination and constipation. Waters that flow 
from high places and earthy hills are the best and healthiest waters. They are 
sweet 579 and do not require much admixture of wine; in winter they are hot, 
and in summer cold. 


570 The Greek has TtEpurvEupovlai (pneumonia). 

571 Arabic, asqam tukhaththiru ‘uqulahum (ailments that coagulate their minds) renders 
Greek pavicoSra voa-Eupaxa (illnesses attended by delirium). 

572 Sic M, tadullu 'ala, but the reading is probably corrupt. The translation follows the reading 
of M & L, 53:7, tud'a... (which is called...). 

573 Or, “hardness,” Arabic yubs. 

574 That is, at birth. The Greek has Epflpua, translated more accurately in M & L, 55:2/10, as 
ajinnatuhunna. 

575 Arabic, * uzilu ; apparently corrupted from ghudhu, “are fed”; cf. M & L, 55:2/11. 

576 Arabic, saqam wa-quruh fi suqihim. As the text stands, this looks like a hendiadys for 
“an ulcerating sickness in their legs,” but it may have been corrupted from the reading 
preserved in M & L, 55:4 f./12 f.: “the ailment that is called qirsus" —i.e., varicose veins, from 
Greek jcipo-og (cf. dil, 7,30/36:18). 

577 The Arabic jt dimni l-azman (in the inside of the seasons) is awkward; d.m.n could easily 
have arisen from a misreading of mamarr (passage, cf. M & L 55:7/16), giving better sense, 
as translated here. The Greek has “they age before the appointed time” (dil, 7,3if./36:2o). 

578 dil, 7,35/36:24; M & L, 57:6/14; Galen, p. 431-9. Read hasiya (M. hashiya). 

579 Emending mss harra (hot) to hutwa (sweet) as suggested by ed. Leiden, following the 
Greek (M & L, 59:14; Galen, p. 45:10). 
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Such is the condition of the waters that flow from underground springs. The 
best of them are those that flow from the horizon of the sun, 580 especially the 
summer sunrise, as they are limpid, bright, and fragrant. Any water that is salty, 
slow of coction, and hard is not beneficial to those who drink of it without need, 
although some constitutions and ailments sometimes have benefited from it. 
Any waters whose taste tends to salinity are bad and noxious. The water of 
any spring that faces the sunrise is best; next come those springs that come 
up from between the horizon of the summer sunrise and summer sunset— 
the most excellent of them are those which are inclined toward the sunrise, 
then (those) toward (what is) between the winter and summer sunsets. The 
worst are such springs as are in the direction of the south. As for such springs as 
descend toward the horizon of winter sunrise and winter sunset: those of them 
which are in the direction of the south are very bad, but those of them which 
are in the direction of the north are better. Light, clear waters are beneficial to 
anyone who has hard viscera, but harmful to anyone who has has soft, supple, 
and phlegmatic viscera. [... Anyone who maintains] that saline waters loosen 
the bowels has erred. 581 

1:125 Rainwater is light and sweet. The sun | carries off the finer, lighter parts 
of the water and causes the water to ascend from rivers, seas, and humid 
places. 582 Rainwater therefore becomes foul and malodorous because it has 
been gathered by diverse winds, 583 and so it has become quicker to turn foul 
and altered. For the moisture that the sun dries up is of sundry kinds; it remains 
suspended in the air, but when all of it is gathered and rolled together by 
opposing winds meeting head-on, it then pours down, especially when the 


580 Arabic, min ujuq al-shams ; this might mean “from the direction of the sun,” or perhaps 
one should read min ujuq [sharq] al-shams (from the horizon of the rising of the sun), as 
M & L, 61:1/10; Galen, p. 46:9. 

581 A sentence has apparently been omitted. The Greek points out that because “harsh waters 
... contract most of these organs and dry them up,” they are appropriate for those who have 
“soft, moist, and phlegmatic digestive organs.” Hippocrates notes that this contradicts the 
common belief about saline waters being “laxative.” See M & L, 67:2 f. /10 ff.; Galen, p. 501-3 ff 
and p. 5i:-7 f; and dil, 7,62-72 / 38:22-40:6. 

582 dil, 8,2/40:8; M & L, 69:3/10; Galen, p. 521-8 f. 

583 Arabic, riyah. One is tempted to emend the mss reading to something meaning “places” 
(e.g., mawadi’, as in the previous sentence). Although this would be logical, the reading 
“winds” seems to have arisen from al-Ya'qubi’s abbreviation of his source, which goes on 
to discuss how a variety of contrary winds differentiate the sublimated mist. Cf. M & L, 
71:7/16; Galen, p. 541-8; and dil, 8,19/40:24!. 
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proportion 584 is as it should be. Most often this happens when a gathering of 
clouds, having solidified, is met and rent by another wind and when another 
cloud presses upon the first cloud and cuts it; the moisture then descends 
because of its weight, the winds rend it, 585 and copious 586 rains result. Such 
waters are the most excellent of waters, except that 587 they are liable to have a 
bad odor and that whoever drinks of them is subject to hoarseness, coughing, 
and heaviness of voice. Moreover, when they are boiled, boiling does not 
benefit them at all. 588 

As for waters that come from snow and ice: 589 all of them are bad, for once 
they have been frozen, they do not return to their first nature: whatever in the 
water is light, sweet, pure, and clean escapes from freezing and flies away, 590 
and whatever is murky remains unaffected. This is known by the following: 

If water be poured into a vessel in the days of winter, measured to a known 
measure, and set under the sky, it will freeze. If it then be set in the sun until 
it melts, and that water be measured, it will be found to have diminished 
noticeably. That is the sign that the fine part of water evaporates and does not 
undergo freezing and that [the coarse part] does not evaporate and does not 
depart. 591 Thus the water of snow [and ice] 592 is the worst of waters. 

When people drink diverse waters, 593 they are subject to strangury, stones in 
the bladder, pain in the loins, pain | in the haunches, and hernia in the testicles, 1:126 
especially when they drink water from rivers that are fed by large rivers or by a 


584 Arabic, muqayasa (measurement, proportion). One is tempted to emend to manafis (air 
passages), as in M & L, 75:1/10, Galen, p. 55:-7, but the Arabic deviates from the Greek: 
“where it happens to become most compressed” (cf. M & L, 76, n.; dil, 8,28/42:6f.). 

585 The sentence has been tentatively restored on the basis of the two versions and annotation 
in M & L, 75:4ff./i 3 ff. and 76, n. 6. 

586 Arabic, sabigha, maybe a corruption of mutatabi'a (successive), as in M & L, 75:6/15; Galen 
p. 55:-3; cf. dil , 8,34/42:12 dil . 

587 Here the loss of a negation and abridgment have again reversed the intended meaning; 
such waters should not be foul-smelling, but if they exceptionally are, the named disorders 
ensue; see M & L, 75:8ff./i6ff.; Galen, p. 56:-7 fF; and cf. dil, 8,34-37/42:12 ff. 

588 This sentence, also in 77:if./n M & L, is a dittography of the first in Galen’s following 
commentary, p. 56:-4f.; cf. M & L, 78, n. 1; and dil , 8,366/42:14. 

589 dil, 8,37/42:15; M & L, 77:5/12; Galen, p. 57:8. 

590 Emending taba (is/becomes fragrant) to tarn, as suggested by the Leiden editor; cf. M & L, 
77:8. 

591 The lacuna is supplied from M & L, 79:6/14. 

592 Restored on the basis of M & L, 79:8/16. 

593 dil, 9,2/44:4; M & L, 81:2/9; Galen, p. 58:9. 
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lake into which various and sundry streams feed, because some of it is sweet, 
some saline, some alum-laden, 594 and part is water of a stream from hot places. 
When it is drunk, ailments occur. 595 Bad milk generates stones in the bladders 
of nursing infants, whereas women are not afflicted by stones because their 
urethra is wide. 

The third discourse 596 is on the seasons: when they are unwholesome or 
wholesome. Hippocrates said: 597 If the rising and setting 598 of the stars is as 
it should be, and there is much water in the autumn and little in winter, with 
the sunshine not being (too) much or the cold above measure, so that their 
waters are balanced in the spring and in the summer, they (viz., the seasons) 
are wholesome and salubrious, and the air is salubrious, too. But when the 
winter is dry and northerly, and the spring very rainy and southerly, people 
in summer will be subject to fever, 599 ophthalmia, and, anyone with a humid 
disposition, dysentery. However, when at the time of the rising of the star 
called “the Dog,” which is Sirius, there is much rain and wintry weather and the 
winds blow according to their asterisms, 600 they will ward off ailments, and it 
may be hoped that the autumn will be salubrious. But if that is not the case, 
there will be death among children and women, but rarely among old men; 
whoever escapes, will be subject to quartan fever, which sometimes will turn 
into dropsy. When the winter is southerly and rainy, and the spring dry and 
northerly, pregnant women will miscarry in the springtime; if they do give birth, 
1:127 their children will be sickly, either dying | in short order or living feebly. As for 
everyone else, some will be subject to dysentery and dry ophthalmia, and some 
to fluxes from the head to the lung. Phlegmatics and women will be subject to 
dysentery. The bilious [..., while the elderly] 601 will be subject to fluxes because 


594 Emending al-shatwi (wintry) to al-shabbi, following ed. Leiden; cf. M & L, 83:2/9; Galen, 
p. 58:-8; dil, 9,8/44:10. 

595 Severe cutting has taken place here (cf. M & L, 85:2/11-89:3/11), and the conclusion of the 
paragraph is similarly abrupt (ibid. 89:4/12-91:5/14). 

596 M & L, 91:6; Galen, p. 62. 

597 dil, 10:2/4608; M & L, 93:1/11; Galen, p. 67:7. 

598 Emending ghayruha (other than it/them) to ghuyubuha, as in M & L, 93:1/11, Galen, p. 68:8. 

599 Emending al-harr (the heat) to al-humma ; cf. M & L, 93:9/17. 

600 Arabic, 'ala anwa’iha (according to their anwa’), that is, seasonably. The Arabs divided the 
year into twenty-eight periods (anwa’, pi. of naw j, each marked by a pair of stars, one 
of which made its first appearance as a morning star in the east at the beginning of the 
period, while the other made its last appearance as an evening star at the same time. 

601 For the lacuna, see M & L, 101:2 ff/9-12, where the missing text reads: “Those that are 
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of the tenuousness of their skin and the withering of their nerves ; 602 sometimes 
they will die suddenly, and sometimes their right side will become palsied . 603 

Such cities as face the sunrise, whose winds are wholesome and waters 
sweet , 604 are rarely harmed by alteration of the air; but every city whose 
people drink warm 605 swamp water, that is not situated toward the east, and 
whose winds are not wholesome—its people will be harmed by alteration 
of the air. If the summer is dry generally, diseases will depart quickly; if it is 
rainy, diseases will last long; if someone gets an ulcer in these ailments, or 
lientery , 606 or dropsy, he will perish. When summer is rainy and southerly, 
and the autumn likewise, the winter will be dry and unhealthy; phlegmatics 
and old men of forty years will come down with a fever called al-qawsusf 07 
cholerics will come down with pleurisy and pneumonia. When the summer is 
dry and southerly and the autumn rainy and northerly, people (in winter) will 
be subject to [head ] 608 pain, cough, hoarseness, and colds, and some of them 
to consumption. When the summer is dry and northerly, and there is no rain at 
the rise of Sirius, it benefits phlegmatics and those of humid disposition, but it 
harms the bilious and sometimes brings them to melancholy. 

Much change comes about at the turning of the sun: the summer turning 
brings more change than | the winter one, and the autumnal turning brings 
more change than the spring one . 609 


bilious [will] suffer from dry ophthalmia, because their bodies are overcome by heat and 
dryness. The elderly...” 

602 The Greek refers to veins, rather than sinews. Cf. M & L, 101:4/23; Galen, p. 81:10 ff; dil, 
10,36/50:2. 

603 Literally “dry up”; see M & L, 102, n. 4; dil, 10,37/50:3. 

604 The manuscripts read gha’ira (sinking into the ground), which makes no sense. The Greek 
speaks of “cities that use good waters.” The translation emends to 'adhbatarv, cf. M & L, 

103:5/13- 

605 Arabic, sakhinarv, perhaps to be emended to sibakhcyyan (from salt marshes); cf. M & L, as 

103:7/15- 

606 Understand [ istirkha ’] al-bapi ([looseness of] the belly), as M & L, 105:6/15; cf. Galen, p. 83: 
-4 h dil, 10:51/5006. 

607 The sentence can be restored on the basis of M & L, 105:9/18-107:3/12 and Galen, p. 84: 
-6ff; cf. dil, 10,53-56/5038 ff. The transliterated Greek term xaucroc means “ardent/bum- 
ing fever.” 

608 Added by the Leiden editor on the basis of the Greek; cf. M & L, 107:7/15. 

609 For this paragraph, cf. dil, 11,5/52:19; M & L, U3:2/8; Galen, p. 91:6. Tasarruf (turning) 
appears to comprise both solstice and equinox; the mss have an otiose second al-shatawl 
(winter) which, if not merely an instance of dittography, may have originally read al- 
istcwa’l (equinoctial); see dil, 52:20 + app. 
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Every country whose seasons change a great deal will not be flat; in it there 
will be tall, high, towering mountains. But every country whose seasons change 
only a little will be flat . 610 

Hippocrates then mentions people’s differing forms with regard to their 
states and the equilibrium of their constitution and the reason why some 
resemble others; it is by agreement with the season and the rising places (of the 
sun). He mentions the state of men and women with regard to the multitude 
or fewness of their children, what causes procreation, and what blocks it . 611 

They say that the inhabitants of high, level, well-watered places will have 
pleasing forms and stout bodies, their dispositions will tend toward mildness 
and gentleness, and they will not be people of boldness and courage . 612 Who¬ 
ever inhabits a poor, arid, infertile country where the temperament of the air 
is not well-balanced will have hard 613 forms, their coloring will tend toward 
sallowness or to blackness, their dispositions will be bad, their anger intense, 
and their natures will be at variance with each other; for by difference of sea¬ 
sons comes difference of dispositions, and, after the seasons in the lands, comes 
sustenance by waters, because man’s sustenance, after the lands, comes from 
them . 614 

After that, Hippocrates discusses the winds and their blowing and those that 
blow from place to place, dividing them into four divisions. He says that wind 
is caused by air getting whirled about; its arising comes only from a collision of 
particles of air . 615 


610 Cf. dil, 13,6/56:19; M & L, 123:13; Galen, p. 103:8. This sentence, probably a marginal 
correction in the exemplar, was mistakenly entered here instead of in its proper place 
further on, but in al-Ya c qubi’s exemplar, the entire fourth discourse of Galen’s commentary, 
covering sections 12-24 of Airs, appears to have been severely damaged and disordered. 

611 The paragraph summarizes most of Galen’s fourth discourse (dil, 54-78; M & L, 117-157; 
Galen, pp. 95-143)- 

612 dil, 24,21/80:5; M & L, 157:8; Galen, p. 143:3. 

613 Arabic, jasiya (hard, dry, solid), the reading of the mss; ed. Leiden emends unnecessarily 
to khashina (harsh, rough, coarse). 

614 This is the apparent sense of the text in the mss. On the basis of dil, 24,27-33/8001-82:1; M 
& L, 159:5-10; and Galen, pp. 143:-! ff, h 6:-2 ff, one can restore the text provisionally to read: 
“For by difference of seasons comes difference of dispositions; then, after the seasons, it 
comes by (difference of) lands, because man’s sustenance comes from them; and, after 
(difference of lands), it comes by (difference of) waters.” 

615 Galen’s detailed appendix at the end of his commentary, p. 150 ff., is here reduced to a 
single sentence, corresponding to p. 152:8 f.; its logical place would seem to be at the end of 
the “second chapter” of the first discourse (p. 9a), where Galen’s commentary is omitted 
(cf. also p. 29, where a blank has been left for the intended diagram). Al-Ya c qubl’s next 
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These are the subjects of Hippocrates’ Book of Airs and Seasons, on which 
Galen wrote a commentary; he explicated what Hippocrates meant section by 
section and point by point. 

These then are those of Hippocrates’s books that are relied upon and | 1:129 

referred to, and these are their subjects. 616 Galen wrote commentaries on them 
and explicated everything to which he devoted a section and opinion that he 
held; he clarified his words and interpreted and elucidated his ideas. 

As for the Book of Barley Water : 617 In it he mentions the acute diseases that 
are called pain of the side and of the lung, 618 frenzy, 619 and burning fever. He 
told how barley water was to be taken, the days on which it was to be taken, 
how it was to be administered, the times at which it should be taken, the times 
at which it was prohibited, and what diet should go with it. He also mentioned 
the kinds 620 of acute illnesses and burning diseases and discussed every type 
of them. 

As for his book which he names the Book of Elements ? 21 The meaning 
of “elements”—the four natures—is heat, wetness, cold, and dryness, as well 
as the “elements” of the body, 622 namely nerves, veins, bones, skin, and 


sentence is more difficult to situate; a single Hippocratic parallel has been found in “On 
Winds” (Deflatibus): “Wind is the air’s flux and flow” ( CEuvres Completes d’Hippocrate, ed. 
Littre, 3,6/ VI 94:4). 

616 This paragraph should follow the next, since Barley Water completes the above-men¬ 
tioned tetralogy of essential Hippocratic treatises. 

617 Fichtner, no. 4; for an Arabic version with English translation, see M. C. Lyons, Kitab Buqrat 
ft tadblr al-amrad al-hadda. The title indicates the prominence of barley gruel in the first 
section, whereas the following two genuine sections discuss various other treatments of 
acute diseases. Al-Ya'qubT gives a summary of the first section only, although his “types of 
acute diseases” might reflect subsequent chapters. 

618 That is, pleurisy and pneumonia. 

619 Arabic, birsam, like “frenzy,” initially referred to an affection of the diaphragm and then 
the chest, either of which was thought to entail mental derangement. 

620 The original reading of M appears to have been duruban (kinds). A later hand (or the 
same copyist) has corrected the reading by changing the “b” into an “f,” apparently to give 
the reading sunufan (types), the plural of the word sinf that occurs in the next line, but 
neglected to remove the dot of the “b” or change the beginning of the word, yielding the 
strange reading surufan, which Houtsma emended to sunufan. 

621 Arabic, Kitab al-Arkan: Fichtner, no. 25; edited and translated by J. N. Mattock & M. 
C. Lyons as Kitab Buqrat fitabFat al-insan. 

622 The title “Elements,” as well as the precedence given to the notion of the four elemen¬ 
tal qualities (although fundamental to this treatise) would seem to derive, rather than 
from the Hippocratic text itself, from Galen’s commentary (Fichtner, Gal., no. 90; Johannes 
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blood. 623 By these elements the world subsists. Hippocrates said that if bod¬ 
ies were a single thing, pains would never reach them; however, they consist 
of diverse things and separate natures some of which are harmful to others. 624 
Since the nature of man and the other animals turns out to be of this descrip¬ 
tion, by necessity man cannot be a single thing in himself. Similarly, only by 
wetness, dryness, heat, and cold do the other natures subsist. 625 He discourses 
on this in lucid language. 

Hippocrates had disciples who interpreted his books; some of them pro¬ 
duced books and attributed them to him in acknowledgment of his learning 
and merit. One of them was Dioscorides, the author of the Book of Trees and 
1:130 Herbs 626 He composed a book on the benefits of trees, illustrated each | tree 
with a picture, and mentioned what the tree was good for. Another of them 
was Archigenes, the author of the Compendium, which contains a description 
of the body. 627 


Mewaldt, ed., Galeni In Hippocratis De natura hominis commentaria in). In Galen’s intro¬ 
duction, his opening citation of Hippocratic “elements” (p. 3:4) may have been miscon¬ 
strued as reference to the present text; then, after an historical review of natural philos¬ 
ophy including reference to the four elements air, fire, earth and water (p. 6n f.), Galen 
succinctly states the subject of the first part of On the Nature of Man to be the four elemen¬ 
tal qualities together with the humors composed of them. In the Hippocratic text itself, 
not only is human “nature” mentioned in the very opening sentence, but air, fire, water, 
earth figure in the introductory argument against the “monism” of natural philosophers; 
blood, bile, and phlegm recur frequently after their first mention in rebutting the author’s 
medical opponents (M & L, 1:4,6f., isff., 2:i5f.; cf. 1,1,3f., nf.; 2,1 ff., Jacques Jouanna, Hip¬ 
pocratis De natura hominis, 164:3-6,13,166:12 ff.). 

623 One would expect a reference here to the four humors (blood, yellow bile, black bile, and 
phlegm; cf. M & L, 3:2 ff.; Jouanna, 2,4-8/16635-168:2; Mewaldt, 20:4-19; cf. also M & L, 
6:1 ff.; Jouanna, 4,iff./i72:i3f.; Mewaldt, 32:10 ff.). The text as it stands may have resulted 
from the intrusion of a marginal gloss intended to restore a lacuna (cf. Mewaldt, 300-9). 

624 Accepting the Leiden editor’s correction of wa-tahia musa'ida mudirr ba'duha bi-ba'd. 
Because the meaning of the mss tabFa musa'ida (a helping/accompanying nature) is 
unclear, the Leiden editor emended to read taba’i' mutaba'ida (mutually separate/dis¬ 
tinct/antagonistic natures). 

625 This appears to paraphrase M & L, 5:13 f. (Jouanna, 3,16 £(172:9 f.), taking into account 
Galen’s commentary, Mewaldt, 3039 ff. (through 3107). 

626 Pedanius Dioscorides (1st century bce) produced an illustrated catalogue of materia 
medica that became the basis of Islamic pharmacology. See the article by C. E. Dubler 
in ei 2 , s.v. Diyuskuridis; Leigh Chipman in ei 3 , s.v. Dioscorides; M. Klamroth, “Ueber die 
Ausziige aus griechischen Schriftstellem bei al-Ja c qubi, u,”zdmg 40 (1886): 613-614. 

627 Archigenes of Apamea was a physician who practiced in Rome in the reign of Trajan (late 
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But the wisest sage after him, the one who took the most interest in medicine 
and who had the best understanding of the part of Hippocrates’s writings 
on which he commented, was Galen, notwithstanding the distance in years 
between them, for there was a long time between them. 628 Nevertheless, Galen 
appears to be, as it were, the immediate successor of Hippocrates in wis¬ 
dom and his second in knowledge. He wrote commentaries on his books and 
produced many of the books on medicine that are commonly relied on and 
referred to: he was a philosopher, logician, and sage. 

The first of Galen’s books is the book, On the Sects of Medicine that Differ 
from Each Other in Kind 629 —namely, the sect of opinion, reflection, and infer¬ 
ence; 630 the second sect, that of experiences; 631 and the third sect, that of meth¬ 
ods. 632 

A book, On Food 633 


ist and early 2nd centuries ce). Only fragments of his works have been preserved. See the 
article byjeriy Stannard in Complete Dictionary of Scientific Biography, 1:212-213. 

628 Galen (b. c. 129CE in Pergamum, d. after 200CE in Rome) lived more than five centuries 
after Hippocrates. The pioneering study of al-Ya c qubi’s treatment of Galen and its sources 
was done by M. Klamroth, “Ueber die Ausziige aus griechischen Schrifitstellem bei al- 
Ja'qubi, u"zdmg 40 (1886): 614-638. An overview of the history of Galen’s works in Arabic 
may be found in Fuat Sezgin, gas, 3:68-140. A summary of the latest research on the 
reception of Galen’s works in Arabic, with a discussion of al-Ya'qubi’s importance and a 
bibliography of Arabic translations, may be found in the article by Veronique Boudon- 
Millot in El 3 , s.v. Galen. 

629 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 4: “De sectis ad eos, qui introducuntur” (nspi aipscEtov 
xoti; dcrayopEVOic); Klamroth, op. cit., 615-616. For an English translation and introduction 
to the issues discussed in this treatise, see Galen: Three Treatises on the Nature of Science, 
trans. Richard Walzer and Michael Frede. 

630 Arabic, al-ra’y wa-l-fikrwa-l-qiyds, a way of referring to the rationalist or theoretical school 
of medicine (often called dogmatist), which held that only on the basis of a theoretical 
understanding of the nature and functioning of the body could the physician prescribe 
proper treatment. 

631 Arabic, tajarib, a way of referring to the school of empiricism, which held that only on 
the basis of experience could the physician determine effective treatment, because an 
adequate theory of disease was either unobtainable or irrelevant. 

632 Arabic, hiyal (pi. of hila), a way of referring to the school that came to be called methodist, 
which subsumed all illnesses under a small number of “generalities,” manifest symptoms 
that could be treated without reference to underlying causes. 

633 Arabic, Fi l-ta’am. The second word in the title may have resulted from a miscopying of Fi 
l- ’izam (On Bones). The two words differ only in the order of two letters and the presence 
or absence of a single dot over the Arabic letter. The latter is Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, 
no. 12: “De ossibus ad tirones” (nepi oorcov xot<; dcrayopdioic); Klamroth, op. cit., 618. 
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A book, On the Pulse of the Veins . 634 
A book, On the Anatomy of the Nerves . 635 
A book, On the Anatomy of the Veins and the Arteries . 636 
Two discourses, On the Causes of Respiration . 637 
Four discourses, On the Voice . 633 

A book, On the Uses of the Parts of the Body (seventeen discourses). 639 
A book, On the Anatomy of the Womb . 640 
A book, On the Signs of [the Diseases of] the Eye . 641 
A book, On the Medicine of the Empiricists . 642 
Three discourses, On the Motion of the Lungs and the Chest . 643 
The Great Book of Anatomy, in fifteen discourses. 644 The first discourse is 
on the muscles and ligaments 645 in the arms; the second is on the muscles in 
the legs; the third is on the nerves, veins, and arteries in the arms and legs; 


634 Probably to be identified as “De pulsibus ad tirones” (PUpi xcov crcpuypcov rot; EicayopEvon;), 
Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 61; Klamroth, op. cit., 616. 

635 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 14: “De nervorum dissectione” (PUpi vsupcov dvocxopfj? 
( 3 i( 3 X(ov); Klamroth, op. cit., 618. 

636 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 13: “De venarum arteriarumque dissectione” (FUpi (pXsflcov 
xoci apxijpicov avaxoprj?); Klamroth, op. cit., 618. 

637 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 20: “De causis respirationis” (FUpi xcov xrj? avourvorj? aixicov); 
Klamroth, op. cit., 622. Note that the Arabic title, FI 'ilal al-tanaffus, could also be translated 
as “On the Maladies of Respiration.” 

638 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 358: “De voce” (PUpi <pcovfj<;); Klamroth, op. cit., 622. 

639 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 17, 18: “De usu partium” (PUpi ypdc«; xcov ev dvSpcojtou 
vcopocxi popicov Xoyoi); Klamroth, op. cit., 623. 

640 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 16: “De uteri dissectione” (PUpi prjxpoc? avaxopyjp ( 3 t( 3 Xiov); 
Klamroth, op. cit., 623. 

641 Arabic, Fi 'alamdt al- 'ayn, perhaps to be identified with Fidatd’il 'ilal al- 'ayn (On the Signs 
of the Diseases of the Eye). Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 275: “De morbis oculorum et 
eorum curis” (PUpi xcov ev 6 <p 0 ocXpoi? iraScov); Klamroth, op. cit., 623. 

642 Arabic, Fi tibb ashab al-tajarib, is perhaps to be identified with Kitab al-Tajriba al-tibbcyya 
(The Book of Medical Empiricism). Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 235: “De experientia 
medica,” also known as “Sermo contra empiricos medicos” (flspi xfjc iaxpixij? EpTtEtpioo;); 
Klamroth, op. cit., 623. 

643 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 280: “De motu thoracis et pulmonis” (PUpi Scopaxop xai 
TrvEupovo; xiv^ctecoi;); Klamroth, op. cit., 623-624. 

644 Arabic, Kitab al-Tashrlh al-kabir. Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 11: “De anatomicis ad- 
ministrationibus” (PUpi avaxopoccov EyxEiprjcrECOv); Klamroth, op. cit., 624-625. Translation: 
Galen’s OnAnatomicalProcedures, trans. Charles Singer (London: Oxford University Press, 
1956). Note that Discourses (Books) 10-15 survive only in Arabic, not in the original Greek. 

645 Emending manuscript rutubat (humors) to ribatat. 
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the fourth is on the muscles that move the cheeks and lips and the muscles 
that move the lower jaw toward the head, toward the neck, and toward the 
shoulders; the fifth discourse is on the muscles of the chest, the muscles on the 
sides of the back, and the muscles of the spinal column; | the sixth discourse 1:131 
is on the alimentary organs, namely the intestines, the stomach, the liver, the 
spleen, the kidneys, the bladder, the gall bladder, and the like; the seventh 
discourse is on the anatomy of the heart; the eighth discourse is on the parts 
of the chest; the ninth discourse is on the anatomy of the brain; 646 the tenth 
discourse is on the anatomy of the eyes, the tongue, the esophagus, and what 
connects to it; the eleventh discourse is on the larynx, the bone connected 
to it, and the nerves under it; the twelfth discourse is on the anatomy of the 
organs of procreation, namely the seminal organs, the womb, and the penis; the 
thirteenth discourse is on the anatomy of the blood vessels that pulsate, namely 
the arteries, and the blood vessels that do not pulsate; the fourteenth discourse 
is on the [nerves] that originate from the brain; and the fifteenth discourse is 
on the nerves that originate in the spine. 

There is another Book of Anatomy by him in several discourses. 647 In them 
he mentions the skin; the hair; the nails; the flesh; the fat; the flesh of the face; 
the membranes that cover some organs, such as the pericardium; the stomach; 
the kidneys; the liver; the peritonea; the muscle separating the thorax from the 
abdomen; the ducts; the pulsating blood vessels; phlebotomy; 648 whence the 
blood vessels begin; the urine ducts between the kidneys and the bladder to 
the penis; its duct from the bladder to the navel in the embryo; the gall bladder; 
the pores; 649 the nostrils; the ducts that come out of the ears; the trachea, what 
originates from it, and what originates in the lung; the milk-containing vessels 
in the breast; the other secretions in the body that are contained in vessels; any 
humors and secretions 650 in any vessels; the cranial sutures, adhesion, and so 
forth; | the sutures in the face; the lower jaw, with its perforations and adhesion; 1:132 
the teeth; the bone at the top the trachea and what attaches on either side; 


646 The mss read alfu’ad (the heart), miscopied from al-dimagh (the brain), which corre¬ 
sponds to the content of the ninth discourse. 

647 Apparently a reference to a work by Galen that has not survived. Klamroth (op. cit., 
625) identifies it as Epitome of the Anatomical Books of Marinus (Ttov Maplvou | 3 i| 3 Xkov 
avaxopoaov Emropr)); Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 371. 

648 Arabic, fasd at-'uruq] emended by the Leiden editor from the manuscript’s fast al-’uruq 
(the division of veins). 

649 Reading, with the mss, masamm, ed. Leiden emends to mashamm (noses). 

650 Reading the undotted word as mufragha-, ed. Leiden, mufarra'a (branched). 
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the broad bone at the base of the spine; 651 the thigh; the ribs; the shoulder 
blades; the shoulders; the clavicles; the upper arm; the forearm; 652 the bones 
of the palm; the fingers; the thigh bone; the base of the neck; that which is on 
the knee; the shank bone; the bones of the foot; the connection of the skull 
with the membranes on the brain; all the nerves that originate on the face; the 
muscles in the temples; the muscles by which chewing takes place; the muscles 
that move the cheeks and lips; the tongue and the muscles that move it; and 
the muscles that move the eyes. He mentions the mouth, the lips, the tongue, 
the gums, the uvula, the epiglottis, the tonsils, the nose, the nostrils, the ears, 
the neck and its muscles, the muscle over the ribs, 653 [the muscle] under the 
clavicle, the nature of the neck, and the muscles of the diaphragm and the 
forearm. He pronounces a discourse about dissection. This is his purpose in 
it. 

Two Discourses on the Causes of Respiration . 654 

A book, The Natural Faculties, on the actions of the soul. 655 

A discourse, On Urination from the Blood .. 656 

A discourse, On Laxative Medicines . 657 

A book that he titled, The Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato . 658 It is about 
the faculties of the rational soul, these being imagination, ratiocination, and 
memory (he says that the brain is the place of origin of the nerves, the heart the 
place of origin of the pulsating blood vessels, and the liver the place of origin 
of the nonpulsating blood vessels); and about the faculties by which the body 
subsists, in ten discourses. 

The Uses of the Parts of the Body, in seventeen discourses. 659 


651 Reading with M, al-qatan, (the pelvis); ed. Leiden has al-bapi (the stomach). 

652 Emending mss saq (leg) to sa’id, as suggested by Klamroth, op. cit., 626. 

653 Emending mss al-asabi’ (the fingers) to al-adla’. 

654 This appears to be a copyist’s mistake, as the book has already been listed above. 

655 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 10: “De facultatibus naturalibus” (TUpi Suvapecov tpuoixtov). 
The words “on the actions of the soul” are not part of the title but come from Galen’s 
introduction to the work, in which he states his intention to compose a further book “on 
the actions of the soul.” See Klamroth, op. cit., 617-618. 

656 This title does not correspond to any of Galen’s works on urination. See Klamroth, op. cit., 
629. 

657 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 75: “De purgantium medicamentorum facultate” (TUpi xrj? 
xcov xaSoupovrav 9appa>ccov SuvapEco?); Klamroth, op. cit., 629. 

658 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 33: “De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis libri ix” (TUpi xcov 
Tjnrojcpdxou? xai nXaxcovo? Soypaxcov 0 ’); Klamroth, op. cit., 629-630. 

659 Previously listed; see above, 1:130. 
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The Book of the Elements , 660 in which he says that the hot, the cold, the moist, 
and the dry are elements common to all bodies that | admit of generation and 1:133 
corruption; that the elements are earth, fire, air, and water; that the elements 
of the human body are blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile; and that an 
element is the ultimate part of the thing of which it is an element. 

The Book of the Temperaments, consisting of three discourses on the classifi¬ 
cation of the temperaments of men’s bodies. 661 

The Excellent Composition of the Body . 662 

Bodily Vigor 663 

The Bad Temperament That Is Not Balanced. 66 * 

The Powers of Compounded Medicines . 666 

Medicines That Are Easy to Procure . 666 

A book, The Preservation of the Healthy . 667 

A book, On Foods . 668 

A book, On Good and Bad Chyme 669 

A book, On the Thinning Diet . 670 


660 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 5: “De elementis secundum Hippocratem libri 11” (TUpi 
xcov ko 0’ ‘l7nroxpdTY]v OTOiyEKOv P’); Klamroth, op. cit., 617. 

661 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 9: “De temperamentis libri in” (TUpi xpdcrEcov fSifPia y’); 
Klamroth, op. cit., 617. 

662 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 25: “De optima corporis nostri constitutione” (TUpi api¬ 
ary]!; xaTtxoxevrjs xou acopaxo; rjpcov); Klamroth, op. cit., 630. 

663 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 26: “De bono habitu” (TUpi EUEijia;); Klamroth, op. cit., 630. 

664 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 58: “De inaequali intemperie” (TUpi dvcopctXou Sucrxpacriac 
( 3 i| 3 X(ov); Klamroth, op. cit., 630. 

665 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, nos. 80-82; Klamroth, op. cit., 630-631 This apparently refers 
to two works combined into one: “De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos” 
and “De compositione medicamentorum per genera” (TUpi <juv0e<teco<; <pappct>ccov xcov Kara 
ziimug and TUpi ouvSeo-ecoi; cpappcbccov xcov >caxd yew]). 

666 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 86: “De remediis parabilibus libri in” (TUpi EUTtopiorcov 
PipXiov y’). The wording in Arabic of the title is merely a way of referring to simple, 
uncompounded drugs. See Klamroth, op. cit., 631. 

667 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 37: “De sanitate tuenda libri vi" (‘Yyisivcov Xoyoc ox’); 
Klamroth, op. cit., 622. 

668 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 38: “De alimentorum facultatibus libri in” (TUpi xpoycov 
SuvapEco; Xoyoc y’); Klamroth, op. cit., 631. 

669 That is, which foods produce good chyme (the partially digested food in the stomach) 
and which produce bad chyme. Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 39: “De probis pravisque 
alimentarum sucis” (TUpi Euyupia; xai xaxoxupia; xpoycov); Klamroth, op. cit., 632. 

670 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 349: “De victu attenuante” (Ilspi Xetixuvouji)? Siouxi)?); 
Klamroth, op. cit., 632. 
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A discourse, On the Classification of Diseases ? 71 
A discourse, On the Causes of Diseases. 

A discourse, On the Classification of Symptoms ? 72 

A discourse, On Unnatural Thickening ? 73 

A discourse, On Plethora ? 74 

Two discourses, On the Classification of Fevers ? 75 

Internal Diseases ? 76 

A book, On the Stages of Diseases ? 77 

A book, On Shortness of Breath ? 78 

A book, On Crises ? 79 

A book, On the Pulse of the Blood Vessels, Recognizing Each of the Types 
of Pulse, the Efficient Causes of the Types of Pulse, and Prognosis (in sixteen 
discourses). 680 


671 This and the following two titles refer to a compendium of four originally independent 
treatises by Galen amalgamated into one work by the Alexandrians. Al-Ya c qubl mentions 
only three titles. Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, nos. 42-47; Klamroth, op. cit., 618-619. 

672 Reading with M,Jttasnlfal-a’rad] in C the last word was miscopied as al-amrad (diseases), 
leading the Leiden editor to bracket the title as a dittography. 

673 A treatise on tumors. Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 57: “De tumoribus praeter naturam” 
(TUpi xcov irapa <puaiv oyxcov | 3 i| 3 X(ov); Klamroth, op. cit., 632. 

674 A treatise on excess of humors. Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 53: “De plenitudine” (Ilepi 
7tXi)0ou<; | 3 t| 3 X(ov); Klamroth, op. cit., 632. 

675 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 48: “De differentiis febriumlibri 11” (Ilepi Siacpopcii; TtupExcov 
| 3 i( 3 X(a p’); Klamroth, op. cit., 620. 

676 In the mss it is not clear whether this is the title of a separate book: the word for “book” 
or “discourse” does not precede it, but it also is not preceded by the word “and,” which 
would be needed to make it part of the preceding title. The Leiden editor supplied “and,” 
implying that it was part of the title of the previous book, but no such composite title of 
a work by Galen is known. It is better to follow Klamroth, op. cit., 619-620, who saw this 
as a reference to a separate book on the diagnosis of diseases of the internal organs. Cf. 
Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 60: “De locis affectis libri vi” (Ilepi xcov TtEitovSoxcov xomov 
PipX(a). 

677 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 49: “De morborum temporibus” (Ilepi xcov ev xat? voctoi; 
xaiptov pipX(ov); Klamroth, op. cit., 632. 

678 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 59: “De difficultate respiratioms libri in” (Ilepi Suoirvoiai; 
pt( 3 X(a Y); Klamroth, op. cit., 633. 

679 That is, of fevers. The Arabic term used here, buhran, is borrowed from Syriac. Fichtner, 
Corpus Galenicum, no. 67: “De crisibus libri in” (Ilepi xpioecov ( 3 i( 3 X(a y’); Klamroth, op. cit., 

680 AI-Ya'qubi lumps together the titles of four originally separate books on the subject of the 
pulse, each in four “discourses” (thus the total of sixteen). In fact, Galen himself prepared 
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A book, On the Method of Healing —a book in which he explained the way of 
curing all diseases. 681 In this branch, he followed it with: 

A discourse, On Mediating Causes —that is, the proximate causes that medi¬ 
ate between the remote cause and the disease. 682 

A discourse, On Urination from the Blood in the Body . 683 

A book, On the Sect of the Methodists , 684 

A discourse, On Consumption . 685 

A discourse, On the Treatment of an Epileptic Child . 686 

A discourse, On Hippocrates’Regimen for Acute Diseases . 687 

A discourse, On Phlebotomy . 688 

He commented on Hippocrates’ books section by section and point by point, 
and he explained the import of each. 


The leading sage who followed Hippocrates was Socrates, the leader of the 1:134 
sages and the first to express his wisdom as what was memorized from him and 


a “synopsis” of the sixteen “discourses,” and this may be what al-Ya'qubi is referring to. 
Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, nos. 62-65,66; Klamroth, op. cit., 616,620. 

681 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 69: “Methodi medendi libri xiv” (0Epa7rEuxt>d)c psSoSou 
| 3 t| 3 X(a id’); Klamroth, op. cit., 621-622. 

682 Alost work; Klamroth, op. cit., 633, gives the title as FUpl xcov ctuvexxoccov (ocixicov). The trans¬ 
lation “disease” follows Klamroth’s suggested emendation of mss al-marid (the patient) 
to al-marad. In this footnote and the next, no Latin equivalent is given for the Greek title, 
presumably because the work was lost. 

683 This repeats a title listed above (1332), with the additional words, “From the Body.” Again, 
the book cannot be identified with any of Galen’s works on urination. 

684 A lost work. Klamroth, op. cit., 633 (McSoSixf); ocipEUECoi; ax’). 

685 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 56: “De marcore” (FUpl papocoyou ( 3 ifft.iov); Klamroth, op. 
cit., 633. 

686 For yusra' (epileptic) the mss read yurd'i (nursing), clearly a mistake, as it refers to no 
known work by Galen. The copyist’s mistake was the result of the transposition of two 
letters and the addition of a diacritical dot. Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 77: “Puero 
epileptico consilium” (Tip ETnXijTtxoccp TtaiS'i UTtoSrjja]); Klamroth, op. cit., 633. 

687 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 118: “De victus ratione in morbis acutis ex Flippocratis 
sententia” (Ilepi xrj? xocxa xov Tjntoxpaxyjv Siouxi)? £7xi xcov oijscov voorjpdxcov); Klamroth, op. 
cit., 634. 

688 Fichtner, Corpus Galenicum, no. 125: “De venae sectione” (FUpi <pXE| 3 oxo|da<;), but cf. no. 71- 
73 for other works by Galen on the subject; Klamroth, op. cit., 634, notes that Galen himself 
may have collected three of his works on the subject under one title. 
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heard from him . 689 It has been related that Timaeus said to him, “Teacher, why 
do you not record your wisdom for us in books ?” 690 Socrates said: “Timaeus, 
how you trust the skins of dead beasts and how suspicious you are of living, 
eternal substances! How have you hoped for knowledge from the mine of 
ignorance and despaired of it from the element of the intellect ?” 691 Then his 
disciple Epictetus 692 said to him, “Why do you not dictate to me a book that 
shall remain forever after you?” He replied, “Wisdom does not need the skins 
of sheep.” One of his disciples said, “Why do you not provide us with a book 
of your wisdom by which we may guide 693 our minds?” Socrates said to him, 
“Do not be so eager to record wisdom on sheepskins that that becomes more 
persuasive to you than your own knowledge and tongue.” When it came time for 
him to die, his disciples asked him to provide them with wisdom to which they 
might refer. So he spoke to them about the dispositions of the soul . 694 Then he 
spoke to them about the firmament, saying that it was spherical; he had already 
been given poison to drink, and then he died. 

After him came Pythagoras. He was the first to speak of numbers, arithmetic, 
and geometry. He established the musical modes and constructed the lute. He 
lived at the time of a king named Augustus, from whom he fled but who pur¬ 
sued him. Pythagoras therefore set sail on the sea and reached a temple on an 
island, but the king set the temple afire while Pythagoras was in it. Pythagoras 
had a disciple named Archimedes who constructed burning-mirrors, and he 
burned the enemy’s ships at sea. 


689 That is, who transmitted his teachings orally and, as the next sentence states, wrote no 
books. Whether Socrates was really the first Greek “sage” to eschew writing is not the issue. 

690 Arabic, masahif (pi. of mushaf) normally refers to codices rather than rolls. It may be used 
here instead of the more common kutub (books) to suggest a process of collecting texts 
originally to be found on separate sheets. 

691 The translation makes three emendations in the text on the basis of the parallel in 
the Arabic collection of sayings of the Greek philosophers edited and translated by 
Dimitri Gutas, Greek Wisdom Literature in Arabic Translation, 97, 298: kayfa rajawta (mss 
wujud ) al-'ilm (mss al-mu'allim ) min ma'din al-jahlwa-ayista (mss wa-l-sabab) minhu min 
‘unsur al-'aql. The original text makes some sense: “How can the teacher be found from 
the source of ignorance, when the means of access to him is from the element of the 
intellect?” 

692 The reading of the name is conjectural. Another suggested reading is “Theaetetus.” 

693 Emending the mss t/n.s.b.r (possibly to be read nasburu or tasburu, “that we/you may 
probe”) to nusayyiru. The first letter of the Arabic is undotted, so the pronoun may be 
either “we” or “you.” 

694 Arabic akhlaq al-nafe, the regular way of saying “ethics.” 
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Among them was Apollonius the Carpenter, who is called “the orphan.” 695 
He was the master of talismans, who made a talisman for everything. 

Among them was Diogenes, 696 | the master of geometry, division, and the 1:135 
various sorts of philosophy. He used to be called “Diogenes the Dog.” 697 Some¬ 
one asked him, “Why have you been called ‘the dog’?” He said, “Because I growl 
at knaves, wag my tail at good men, and live in the streets.” 

Among them was Philo, the master of mechanics. 698 These are motions that 
take place because of water: such as the form that is constructed and then the 
water moves it without any part of it being set in motion, causing it to leave 
one place and setting it down in another; and devices set in motion by water 
without being moved, and then it comes out and swallows them, and again it 
comes out and then swiftly moves away. 699 He has designs of such objects that 
can be constructed and that work. 

Among them was Polemon, the author of the Physiognomy and of a book in 
which he explained what physiognomy indicates with regard to facial features, 
voices, and constitution and gave proof of that. 700 


695 Arabic, Ballnus al-Najjar (the name is slightly miscopied in the mss). Al-Ya'qubi has 
lumped together two men who shared the name Apollonius (the confusion almost cer¬ 
tainly was present already in his source). The first, the mathematician Apollonius of Perge 
in Pamphylia (c. 200 bce), is usually identified in the Arabic sources as al-Najjar (“the Car¬ 
penter,” although no convincing explanation for the epithet has been found); the second, 
Apollonius of Tyana in Cappadocia (1st century ce) was famous as a master of talismans. 
See the article by M. Plessner in ei 2 , s.v. Ballnus; Gotthard Strohmaier in ei 3 , s.v. Apollonius 
of Tyana. 

696 The mss read Ujanis here, but, because the name is written as Dcyujanis in the next 
sentence, the first name may be a scribal error. However, because Diogenes the Cynic was 
not known as a geometrician, another name, now unrecoverable, may lie behind Ujanis. 
On the fame, in Arabic literature, of Diogenes the Cynic (c. 405-320 bce) see the article 
by Oliver Overwien in ei 3 , s.v. Diogenes. 

697 “The Dog” in Greek is 6 xucov. The English term “cynic” is derived from its stem (xuv-). 

698 The name has been miscopied so that it resembles the next name in the list, that of Pole¬ 
mon; however, the description makes it clear that the person intended is Philo (Arabic, 
Filun) of Byzantium (3rd century bce), the author of a book on hydraulic devices. See the 
article by H. G. Farmer in El 2 , s.v. Urghan. 

699 The meaning of the sentence is unclear. 

700 Arabic, Afllmun: Antonius Polemon (c. 88-144CE) the author of a book on physiognomy 
preserved only in Arabic translation. See the article by J. J. Witkam in ei 2 , s.v. Afllmun. The 
text of al-Ya c qubi, as it stands, implies reference to two books but could easily be emended 
to read wa-huwa kitab, “which is a book.” 
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Among them was Democritus. 701 He was the one who claimed that the world 
was composed of motes. 702 He wrote a book on the characteristics of animals 
and such of them as agree with the characteristics of man. 

Among them was Plato, who was a disciple of Socrates. 703 He was the one 
who spoke of the soul and its attributes, even as Hippocrates spoke of the body 
and its attributes. He said that the soul has three powers: one of them is in the 
brain, and by it cognition and deliberation come to pass; the second is in the 
heart, and by it anger and courage come to pass; and the third is in the liver, 
and by it desire and love come to pass. Then he went on to discuss the psychic 
spirit, 704 until he had described all the members, after which he mentioned 
that which benefits the soul and that which corrupts it. He said: “Every defect 
is opposed to the deliverance of the soul, so you should not account only life as 
good but also a good death; you should account life and death as good.” 

Among them was Euclid, the author of the Book of Euclid on computa- 
1:136 tion. 705 The interpretation | of “Euclid,” according to Ptolemy, is “key.” 706 The 
book is an introduction to the knowledge of computation and the key to the 
science of the book Almagest 707 on the stars: the knowledge of the chords 
subtended by the arcs of the segments of the circles that are the orbits of the 


701 The scribe has distorted the name to DImratis. This is Democritus of Abdera (c. 460- 
370 bce), who formulated an atomic theory of the material universe. 

702 Arabic, haba’ (motes, particles of dust suspended in air). On the echoes of Democritus’ 
atomism in Islamic theology, see J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, 3:314 (note 42). 

703 For a general discussion of the reception of Plato’s writings in Arabic, see the article 
by R. Walzer in ei 2 , s.v. Aflatun. See also Dimitri Gutas, “Platon-Tradition arabe,” in 
Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques (Paris, 2012), 5/1:845-863. 

704 Arabic, al-ruh al-najsaniyya (the psychic spirit). The meaning of the Arabic phrase is 
unclear. One would expect it to mean something like “the embodied spirit.” The passages 
in Plato to which al-Ya'qubi is referring are Timaeus 42D and following, which discusses 
how the immortal soul is implanted in a human body, and 69A and following, which 
discusses the location of various powers of the soul in different parts of the human body. 

705 For a discussion of al-Ya c qubi’s account of Euclid, see M. Klamroth, “Ueber die Ausziige aus 
griechischen Schrifitstellern bei al-Ja'qubi, 1 v,” zdmg 42 (1888): 3-9: to which one should 
add Klamroth’s earlier article, “Ueber den arabischen Euklid,” zdmg 35 (1881): 270-326. 
On the reception in the Islamic world of Euclid’s work generally, see the article by Sonja 
Brentjes and Greg De Young in ei 3 , s.v. Euclid. 

706 Ptolemy’s fanciful derivation of Euclid’s name (EurcXaSY)?) from xXd?, xXeiSo? (key), em¬ 
phasizes that knowledge of geometry is the key to knowledge of astronomy, the science of 
the orbits of the planets. In fact, Euclid’s name is a patronymic derived from an adjective 
meaning “of good repute” (euxXei)? or euxXeio;). 

707 On the derivation of this Arabic title (more properly, al-Mijistl) for Ptolemy’s great work, 
the MeyaXy) owraiji?, see the article by M. Plessner in ei 2 , s.v. Batlamiyus. 
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planets—[these the astronomers call kurdajat 708 —in order to determine the 
path of the stars] 709 in latitude and longitude, their speeding up and slowing 
down, their forward and retrograde motions, their orientality and occidental- 
ity, the projections of their rays; as well as knowledge of the hours of the night 
and the day, the rising places of the signs of the zodiac and how this differs in 
the climes of the earth, the calculation of conjunction and opposition, eclipses 
of the sun and the moon, and how the view of all parts of the sky differs from 
the (different) horizons of the earth. 

Euclid’s book consists of thirteen discourses, and in these thirteen discourses 
there are four hundred and fifty-two figures, each with proof and explana¬ 
tion; which, when the student of the science of computation understands, 
every chapter of computation will become easy and open to him. He begins by 
mentioning the means by which the science is brought near and by acquain¬ 
tance with which that which is to be known is comprehended. 710 These are 
proposition ( khabar ), example ( mithal ), contradiction ( khulf ), arrangement 
(tartlb ), distinction (fast), demonstration ( burhan ), and completion ( tamdm). 

The proposition ( khabar) is the statement prefaced to the whole before the 
explanation. The example ( mithal) is a picture of the figures about which some¬ 
thing is proposed and by means of whose description one is guided to the 
meaning of the proposition. Contradiction [khulf) is the contrary of the exam¬ 
ple and a reduction of the proposition to what is impossible. Arrangement 
(tartlb) is the making of the construction whose stages have been agreed upon 
in the science. Distinction (fast) is the distinction between the possible and the 
impossible proposition. Demonstration ( burhan) is proof that the proposition 
has been verified. The completion (tamdm) is the completion of the knowledge 
of what was to be known. 711 

The first discourse is about the point, which has no part, and the line, | which 1:137 
is a length without breadth. It consists of forty-seven theorems. 712 


708 The derivation of the word and its meaning are uncertain. See Klamroth, zdmg 42,4, for 
a discussion of the possibilities, the most likely of which are “degrees” and “signs of the 
zodiac.” 

709 The bracketed words were supplied by the Leiden editor from ms Leiden 399. 

710 The following outline of the methods and stages of a typical Euclidean proof is unclear. 
The translation is not always certain. 

711 As Klamroth has noted, this is simply a reference to the formula closing each proposition 
or theorem in Euclid, namely “what was to be done (or demonstrated) has been done (or 
demonstrated),” often abbreviated q.e.d. (quod erat demonstrandum). 

712 Literally, “47 figures,” but since each proposition or theorem normally contained one 
figure, “figure” and “theorem” maybe used interchangeably. In fact, the Greek text of Book 
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The second discourse is about any plane figure having parallel sides and right 
angles, contained by the two lines that contain the right angle. It consists of 
fourteen 713 theorems. 

The third discourse is about equal circles, those whose diameters are equal, 
the lines that go out from their centers to their circumferences, and the line 
that touches the circle, passing by it but not cutting it. It consists of thirty-five 
theorems . 714 

The fourth discourse: When a figure is within a figure and the angles of 
the inner figure touch the sides of the outer figure . 715 It consists of sixteen 
theorems. 

The fifth discourse is about the part, which is the lesser magnitude in relation 
to the greater magnitude, when it measures it . 716 It consists of twenty-five 
theorems. 

The sixth discourse is about similar 717 figures, which are figures in which 
the angles of each figure are equal to the angles of the other figure, while 
the sides that contain the equal angles [are proportional]; and figures with 
corresponding sides whose sides are proportional. It consists of thirty-two 
theorems. 

The seventh discourse is about the (number) one; the even number, which 
can be divided into two equal parts; the odd number, which can[not] be divided 
into two equal parts and exceeds an even number by one; the number that is 
called even-times-even, which is that which every even number measures by a 
number of times whose number is even ; 718 the number that is called [even]- 
times-odd, which is that which every even number measures by a number 
of times whose number is odd ; 719 the number that is called odd-times-odd, 


One contains 48 theorems. As the last two are closely related, al-Ya c qubi’s source may have 
numbered them as one. 

713 The mss read forty-four ( arba’a wa-arba’un), which must be a scribal error for arba’ata 
'ashara (fourteen), the actual number of propositions in Book 11. 

714 The Greek text of Bookm contains 37 theorems. Klamroth, “Ueber den arabischen Euklid,” 
270, 273, found that in some Arabic translations theorems 11 and 12 of the book were 
combined and one theorem was missing. 

715 The text may be corrupt. If one deletes the “and” and supplies one word, the sentence 
makes more sense: “When a figure is [inscribed] within a figure, the angles of the inner 
figure touch the sides of the outer figure.” 

716 Following the emendation suggested by the Leiden editor. 

717 Emending mss mutasawiya (equal) to mutashabiha. 

718 This is a complicated way of saying “an even multiple of an even number.” 

719 That is, an odd multiple of an even number. 
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which is that which every odd number measures by a number of times whose 
number is odd; 720 the number that is called prime, which is that which | can 1:138 
be measured only by (the number) one; numbers each of which is prime to 
the other, being such as have no common number other than one that can 
measure them all; 721 the composite number, which can be measured by another 
number; numbers each of which is composite to the other, being such as can 
be measured by another number common to them; the number multiplied by 
another number, which is that which is redoubled 722 as many times as there are 
units in the number by which it is multiplied and the result is another number; 
the square number, which is the result of multiplying a number by itself [and 
is contained by two equal numbers; the cubic number, which is the result of 
multiplying the number by itself] 723 and then by itself and is contained by three 
equal numbers; the plane number, which is that contained by two numbers; the 
solid number, which is that contained by three numbers; the perfect number, 
which is one that is equal to all its parts; 724 proportional numbers, which are 
numbers such that in the first of them there are as many multiples of the second 
as in the third there are multiples of the fourth; similar plane and solid numbers 
are [those] whose sides are proportional. This discourse consists of thirty-nine 
theorems. 

The eighth discourse is about numbers that follow each [other in propor¬ 
tion] 725 and the two extremes are prime to each other. It consists of twenty-five 
theorems. 726 

The ninth discourse is about multiplying similar plane numbers and the 
square number that results from multiplying the number by the number; the 
numbers that measure each other; the cubic number times the cubic number; 
the result of multiplying the cube by a number that is not cubic; the square 
that results from proportional numbers that follow each other; how | the cube 1:139 
results; what results from proportional numbers, from the solid, the square, 
the plane, and from numbers that measure each other; how even numbers 
are subtracted from even numbers, odd numbers from odd numbers, even 


720 That is, an odd multiple of an odd number. 

721 That is, numbers that have no common factor. 

722 That is, added to itself. 

723 The bracketed text was supplied by the Leiden editor. The omission was the result of the 
occurrence of similar endings in neighboring words (homoeoteleuton). 

724 That is, an integer that is equal to the sum of its factors, excluding itself, such as 6 (1 + 2 + 3 
= 6) or 28 (1 + 2+4 + 7+14 = 28). 

725 Supplied on the basis of the Greek text; see Klamroth, op. cit., 8. 

726 “27” in the Greek. 
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numbers from odd numbers, and odd numbers from even numbers. It consists 
of thirty-eight theorems. 

The tenth discourse is about the lines that have a single common measure 
that measures them all, called commensurable, [and those] that do not [have] a 
single common measure that measures them all; and the commensurable lines 
[whose squares have] a single area that is a measure for them that measures 
them. It consists of one hundred and four theorems . 727 

The eleventh discourse is about the solid, which has length, thickness, and 
surface . 728 It consists of forty-one theorems . 729 

The twelfth discourse is about the surface of similar polygons, whose value 
each to the other in circles is as the number of the squares that are from the 
diameters of the circles . 730 It consists of fifteen theorems . 731 

The thirteenth discourse, the last of Euclid’s discourses, is about a line that 
is divided according to a mean and two extremes . 732 It consists of twenty-one 
theorems . 733 

By the same Euclid is the book On Appearances and Their Difference Due 
to the Points of Emission from the Eyes and the Visual Rays . 734 In it he says: 


727 “115” in the Greek 

728 The text may be defective, or the first two definitions of Book 11 have been clumsily 
stitched together: 1. A solid is that which has length, breadth, and depth. 2. The extremity 
of a solid is a surface. 

729 “ 39 ” in the Greek. 

730 The Greek of Book 12, Proposition 1 may be translated: “Similar polygons (inscribed) in 
circles are to one another as the squares (constructed) on the diameters.” 

731 “18” in the Greek 

732 This is the beginning of Book 13, Proposition 1: If a straight line is cut in extreme and mean 
ratio, then the square on the greater piece, added to half of the whole, is five times the 
square on the half. 

733 “18” in the Greek 

734 Al-Ya'qubi gives the title as Ft l-manazir wa-ikhtilafiha min makharij al-'uyun wa-l-shu’a’ 
(On Appearances/Aspects and Their Difference/Variation Due to the Points of Emission 
from the Eyes and the Visual Rays). The work is usually known simply as Optics (’Ojmxd). 
The modern reader should bear in mind that Euclid explained—or was understood by 
his earliest Arabic translators as having explained—visual phenomena not by the eye’s 
reception of light but by the eye’s emission of bundles of “visual rays” that served as its 
instrument in vision. On the controversy in Arabic science about the existence of such 
rays, see the article by A. I. Sabra in ei 2 , s.v. Manazir. The surviving manuscripts of the 
several Arabic translations give the title of the work either as Kitab al-Manazir (The Book 
of Aspects) or as Ikhtilaf al-manazir (The Difference of Aspects). On the problem of al- 
Ya'qubT’s long version of the title, see The Arabic Version of Euclid’s Optics (Kitab Uqlidis 
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“The rays 735 issue from the eye in straight lines, and afterward paths of infinite 
multitude are produced. The objects on which the rays fall are seen, and those 
on which they do not fall are not seen.” He illustrates this with various figures 736 
by means of which he explains the point of emission of the view and how it 
differs. The number of theorems by means of which he explains this is sixty- 
four. 737 

Among them was Nicomachus, the Pythagorean sage. He was the one who 
was named “Victor | at the Competition,” 738 and he was Aristotle’s father. 739 By 1:140 
him is the Book of Arithmetic ?* 0 in which he proposed to elucidate the numbers 
and mentioned what the philosophers before him had said. Nicomachus said: 

“The ancients, those who first developed science and become accomplished in 
it—Pythagoras was the first of them—gave a definition, saying that the mean¬ 
ing of philosophy was ‘wisdom’ and that its name was derived from it. 741 They 
said that wisdom was the true knowledge of the things that endure.” In the 
introduction to the book he elaborated on the topic of wisdom, its excellence, 
and what the sages had said about the value of science. Then he opened his 
book by saying: “All the things in this world whose order has been well arranged 
in nature are only by number. Reasoning verifies our doctrine that number 
serves as the pattern that is followed, it being in its entirety intelligible in its per¬ 
fection. As for these things to which the category of quantity applies—and they 


ft ikhtilaf al-manazir), ed. and trans. Elaheh Kheirandish, esp. 2:2 ft. Klamroth, “Ja'qubi’s 
Ausziige,” 9, is a useful older discussion of the passage. 

735 Arabic, shu’a’, can be interpreted either as a singular (ray) or as a collective (bundle of 
rays). In Euclid’s theory, these rays form a cone with its apex at the eye. 

736 Or “theorems,” as each theorem normally contains one illustrative diagram. 

737 All the Arabic translations of the Optics consist of four definitions and 64 propositions; this 
contrasts with the seven definitions and 58 propositions of the Greek; see Kheirandish, op. 
cit., 2xix. 

738 “Victor at the Competition” ( al-Qahir 'inda l-mujadala) is the literal meaning of the Greek 
name NiKopayoi;. 

739 This confusion of the mathematician Nicomachus of Gerasa (c. 60-120 c e) with Aristotle’s 
father, Nicomachus of Stageira (lived c. 375BCE), arises from the identity of their names. 

740 Arabic, Kitab al-Arithmatiql, transliterates the Greek title rather than translating it into 
Arabic. Klamroth, “Ja'qubl’s Ausziige,” 9-16, discusses the passage. 

741 The Greek reads, “They defined philosophy to be the love of wisdom.” In fact, the manu¬ 
scripts of al-Ya'qubl seem to be disturbed at this point. They actually read, “they said 
that philosophy, with it ( ma'aha ) is wisdom.” The Leiden editor emended ma’aha (with 
it) to ma'naha (its meaning), in order to produce a meaningful text, but the text may 
originally have had something like mahabbat al-hikma (love of wisdom), which would 
exactly translate the Greek. 
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are different—the number inherent in these things must necessarily be harmo¬ 
niously composed and quantified in itself, not because of something else; for 
everything harmoniously composed can be only from things necessarily dif¬ 
fering and from things that exist. As for things that do not exist, they cannot 
be harmoniously composed; neither can things that exist but are incommen¬ 
surable. Compounded things are composed only of differing, commensurable 
things; for if it is not different, it is one, not needing to be made harmonious; 
and if it is incommensurable, it is not related; and if it is not related, it can 
1:141 only be mutually contrary, with no harmonious unity occurring. | And number 
is among these things . 742 For in it there are two different, yet commensurable 
and related sorts, the even and the odd, and their being brought into an inter¬ 
related harmony according their difference has no ending.” 

The first discourse of the Arithmetic is in chapters, one of which is the 
definitions of number. Number divides into two divisions, one of which is 
called the odd, the other the even. The odd divides into three divisions: an 
uncompounded prime, which is that which can be measured by no number , 743 
such as seven and eleven; second, a compounded number, one that has a 
number (that can measure it), such as nine and fifteen ; 744 third, a number that 
is compounded by its nature but upon being related to another compounded 
number is prime—numbers such that each of them has a number that can 
measure it, but the two upon comparison have no common number, such as 
nine to twenty-five. The even divides into three divisions: the even of the even, 
which is that which can be divided into evens down to the unit, such as sixty- 
four ; 745 the even of the odd, which is that which can be divided a single time 
into halves but then ceases (to be so divisible), such as fourteen and eighteen; 
and the even of the even and the odd, which is that which can be divided into 
halves more than once but does not reach the unit . 746 He discoursed on this 
extensively. 


742 That is, among the things that can be brought together into harmonious relations. 

743 In more modem language: a number that can be evenly divided by no other number 
(treating 1 not as a “number” but as a special category, called “monad”), excluding the 
trivial case that every number can be divided by itself. 

744 That is, 9 can be “measured” by 3, and 15 by 5. 

745 That is, 64 can be divided by 32,16,8,4, and 2, all of its factors being even. Again, the unit 
is exempted as being not a number in the proper sense. 

746 The Arabic has an extra negative, which must be deleted to make sense of the passage. It 
reads literally: “that which cannot be divided into halves more than once.” An example of 
an “even of the even and the odd” would be 28, which, being even, can be halved to give 
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The second discourse is about quantity in itself, 747 namely the superabun¬ 
dant number, the balanced number, and the deficient one. The superabundant 
number is one the total value of whose factors, when they are summed, exceeds 
the total value of the number, such as twelve and twenty-four; for twelve has a 
half, a third, a fourth, a sixth, and a twelfth, and if you sum them, the number 
will exceed. 748 The balanced number is one the total value of whose factors 
equals the total value of the number, such as six and twenty-eight; for six has a 
half, a third, and a sixth, and the amount when added comes to six exactly. 749 | 1:142 

The deficient number is one the total value of whose factors is less than its 
total value, such as eight and fourteen; 750 for eight has a half, a fourth, and an 
eighth, and when they are added it comes to seven, which is one too few. 751 He 
sets down theorems concerning this. 

The most complete discourse is the third discourse, about relative quantity. 

It is divided into two divisions. One of them is equality to the object of compar¬ 
ison: such as the equality of one hundred to one hundred, or the equality of ten 
to ten. Another division involves departure from equality, and this can, in turn, 
be divided into two divisions: one great and the other small. The great divides 
into five divisions: the double, such as two in relation to four, or four in relation 
to eight; that which exceeds by one part, such as three in comparison to four, 
for four is its like and the like of its third; 752 that which exceeds by several parts, 
such as three, which is the first of the odd numbers, in relation to five, which is 
the second of the odd numbers, for an excess of two parts has occurred, and in 
similar manner an excess of (three or more) parts may occur; the double plus 
one part, which appears between two numbers, one of which is the like of the 
(double) of the other, plus one part of it, such as five when compared to two, for 
it is the like of the (double) of two and an addition of one part; and the multiple 
that exceeds by two parts, such as four with respect to one. 


14; which, being even, can in turn be halved to give 7; which, being odd, cannot be divided 
into halves. 

747 Arabic, al-kammcyya al-mufrada, that is, the quantity of a given number in relation to the 
sum of its own factors, rather than in relation to any other number. 

748 That is, 6 + 4+3 + 2+1 = 16, and 16 > 12. 

749 That is, 3 + 2+1 = 6. 

750 The mss read “twenty-four” (arba’a wa-’ishriri), which must be a scribal error, as its factors 
(12 + 8 + 6 + 4+3 + 2+1) add up to 36, making 24 a superabundant number. On the other 
hand, the factors of 14 (7 + 2+1) add up to 10, making it a deficient number. The original 
reading must have been “fourteen” ( arba’ata 'ashara). 

751 That is, 4 + 2+1 = 7, and 7 < 8. 

752 That is, 4 = 3 (the like of 3) +1 (one-third of 3). 
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The small divides into five parts: the subdouble; 753 the sub-exceeding by one 
part; the sub-exceeding by several parts; the subdouble [plus one part; and the 
submultiple plus] several parts. 754 

Then he speaks about three numbers, one of which is great, the other 
medium, and the third small. If one seeks their equalization, one subtracts 
from the middle number the value of the smallest number, and from the largest 
number one subtracts (twice) 755 the value of the remainder of the middle 
number and the value of the smallest number; then when the numbers are 
equal, their relation will have become perfect. 756 

Then he speaks about such numbers as exceed and such as are deficient 
1:143 among the doubles, making | for this purpose a triangular diagram with two cor¬ 
ners and with twenty-one squares. 757 The first (row) is six squares: its beginning 
is one, after which (he keeps) doubling it until (he reaches) thirty-two. The sec¬ 
ond (row) is five squares: its beginning is three, after which (he keeps) doubling 
it until (he reaches) forty-eight. The third (row) is four squares: its beginning is 
nine, after which (he keeps) doubling it until (he reaches) seventy-two. The 
fourth (row) is three squares: its beginning is twenty-seven, after which (he 
keeps) doubling it until (he reaches) one hundred eight. The fifth (row) is two 
squares: its beginning is eighty-one, and he doubles it so that it becomes one 


753 Or the “submultiple”: “the number which, when it is compared with a larger, is able to 
measure it completely more than once” (Introduction to Arithmetic, 1.18.2, trans., 610). 

754 The addition in brackets is based on Klamroth’s attempt to restore the text (Klamroth, op. 
cit, 14). 

755 Correcting mathal to mathala, as suggested by Klamroth, on the basis of the Greek text. 

756 Al-Ya c qubl’s brief summary of the opening chapters of Book 11 of the Arithmetic leaves the 
purpose of this operation unclear. Nicomachus is concerned with showing that “equality 
is the elementary principle of relative number.” He demonstrates this by giving an arith¬ 
metical procedure by which a sequence of three integers can be reduced to three identical 
values. This is important because of speculations about the ultimate unity of all numbers 
and of the cosmos, whose underlying principle is number. To use Klamroth’s example: 
given a sequence such as 5,20,80; from 20 one subtracts 5, giving 15 (now the sequence is 
5,15, 80); then from 80 one subtracts 35 (twice the remainder of the middle number plus 
5), yielding 45 (now the sequence is 5,15,45). Repeating the operation, one obtains 5,10, 
20, and finally 5,5,5. 

757 The sense of the Arabic is unclear. The text goes on to describe a diagram with successive 
rows of doubled numbers, each row one square shorter than the preceding, the initial 
number in each successive row being the sum of the first two numbers in the previous 
row. Nicomachus then describes the relations between the numbers in the columns of 
the diagram ( Arithmetic , 11,3). Klamroth, op. cit., 15, constructed two possible realizations 
of the diagram, as follows: 
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hundred sixty-two. The sixth (row) is one square, the last: two hundred forty- 
three. 

Then he speaks about the quadrupled number to which he adds its dou¬ 
ble. 758 

Then he discourses on planes, lines, and points; he describes triangular, 
square, and hexagonal planes and the sides of which the planes consist and 
their areas. 759 Then he speaks about the pentagonal numbers, those with five 
equal sides, and how their augmentation occurs; 760 then about the hexagonal, 
heptagonal, and octagonal numbers. He describes how they are derived and 



758 The sentence as it stands is unintelligible. In the diagram just given, Nicomachus points 
out that if, in the diagram whose rows are constructed by doubling, one reads the numbers 
along the hypotenuse of the triangle produced (1, 3, 9, 27, etc.), one finds them to differ 
by a factor of 3 (i.e., 2+1). This relationship holds true in a diagram whose rows are 
constructed by tripling (1,3,9,27,81; 4,12,36,108; 16,48,144, etc.): each number along the 
hypotenuse is the quadruple of the previous; and in a diagram whose rows are constructed 
by quadrupling (1,4,16,64; 5,20,80; 25,100, etc.) the numbers along the hypotenuse will 
be quintuples, and so on. 

759 To a reader unfamiliar with Nicomachus’ work, the Arabic description will suggest, mis¬ 
leadingly, that the Arithmetic contains a treatise on geometry. In fact, Nicomachus is con¬ 
cerned with showing which numbers can be represented geometrically as a point, a line, 
a triangle, a square, a pentagram, a hexagram, and so on. One (the monad) obviously cor¬ 
responds to a point. Two is a “linear” number because it can be represented as a—a. Three 
is a “triangular” number because it can be represented as: 


Four is a “square” number, because it can be represented as: 


And so on. 

760 That is, he discusses numbers that can be represented as five-sided geometrical figures 
and how a series of such numbers can be generated. 
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constructs a five-by-nine table of them. 761 He discusses parts of the triangular, 
square, pentagonal, and hexagonal numbers—those that have surface without 
a solid body 762 and those that have a solid body and surface. Then he discusses 
the composition of the things that are composed of diverse components. Then 
he speaks about the proportions, which are of three kinds: one arithmetic, 
the second geometric, and the third harmonic. 763 He says that some of the 
ancients counted them as ten. He explains arithmetic proportions, geometric 
proportions, and harmonic proportions, discussing each type in detail and with 
clear demonstration. 


Among them was Aratus, who made a picture of the firmament like the shape 
of an egg, by which he imitated the firmament and in which he pictured the 
signs of the zodiac. 764 


761 The table would look like this (Klamroth, op. cit., 16): 

Triangle 13 6 10 15 21 28 36 45 55 

Square 14 9 16 25 36 49 64 81 100 

Pentagon 1 5 12 22 35 51 70 92 117 145 

Hexagon 1 6 15 28 45 66 91 120 153 190 

Heptagon 1 7 18 34 55 81 112 148 189 235 

762 The Arabic reads, “those that have a solid body without surface,” which makes no sense. 
The easiest solution is to assume that the copyist has inverted the terms for surface ( sath ) 
and solid body ( jirm ). Briefly, just as the integers can be displayed schematically as two- 
dimensional figures, so they can be displayed as a series of (three-dimensional) solids. 

763 The translation takes the terminology directly from the source, Arithmetic, 11,22. The dif¬ 
ficulty of finding Arabic terms to render the Greek is shown by a literal translation of 
al-Ya c qubi’s text: “Then he speaks of the means, which are of three sorts: one belonging 
to arithmetic, the second belonging to surveying, and the third belonging to the harmo¬ 
nization of melodies.” 

764 Aratus of Soli (c. 315-240 bce) was not himself an astronomer but a poet, the author of the 
Phaenomena, in which he versified an astronomical treatise by Eudoxus of Cnidus. For a 
discussion of the book’s translation into Arabic and use by Arabic writers, see Fuat Sezgin, 
gas, 6:75-77. 
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Among them was Aristotle, the son of Nicomachus the Gerasene. 765 He was 1:144 
a disciple of Plato. He spoke about the upper world and the lower, about the 
well-being and corruption of the world, about the dispositions of the soul, and 
about the truth of logic. He laid down the principles of wisdom, as well as its 
divisions and branches. 

The first of his books is the Introduction to the Science of Philosophy, which is 
called in Greek Isagoge . 766 Its first part is a discussion of definition, whereof it 
consists, whence the word “definition” is derived, what the virtue of definition 
is, what makes for a bad definition, and the difference between the definition 
and the thing defined. The second part is an account of philosophy and of 
how (the word) was derived. The third part is the book on the faculties of 
the soul that are in thinking, anger, and desire—whatever departs from this 
equilibrium is corrupt. The fourth book is about logic, which is the foundation 
of philosophy. In the fifth book he discusses the division of things into two 
kinds: that which is indispensable, like food, and that which is dispensable, like 
the cleaning 767 of a garment. The sixth book is about propositions, which are of 
three kinds: the necessary, as when you say “Fire is hot”; the possible, as when 
you say “Zayd is a writer”; and the impossible, as when you say “Fire is cold.” The 
seventh book is about genus, which is of three divisions: the genus of custom, 
the genus of nature, [and ...]. 768 In the eighth book he discusses the indivisible, 
which falls into four kinds: either because, like a point, it has no parts; or, like a 
mustard seed, because of its smallness; or, like a stone, because of its solidity; or 
because it is not (made up) of parts. The ninth book is about relation, which is 
of four sorts: either by nature, as the relation of father to his son; or by service, 
as the relation of a disciple to his teacher; or by volition, as the relation of a 
friend to his friend; or by accident, as the relation of a slave to his master. 


765 As above (1040), al-Ya'qubl or his source has again confused the later mathematician 
Nicomachus of Gerasa with the earlier Nicomachus of Stageira, the father of Aristotle. On 
the reception of Aristotle’s works in Arabic and for an extensive bibliography of modern 
editions of the Arabic translations, see the article by Cristina D’Ancona in ei 3 , s.v. Aristotle 
and Aristotelianism. 

766 Greek Eio-aYcoyr) (Introduction) is the title not of a work in the Aristotelian canon but of 
a short introduction to logic by the later philosopher Porphyry of Tyre (234-c. 305 CE). 
Porphyry’s work was often taken to be specifically an introduction to the Aristotle’s logic, 
hence the confusion. 

767 Following ed. Leiden ( tanzlf ); M reads tanslf (division into two parts). 

768 As Klamroth noted in his third article ( zdmg 41:421), the sentence, as it stands, appears 
corrupt. 
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1:145 His books | after that are of four kinds. One kind is about logic; the second 
is about natural phenomena; the third is about what exists with bodies and is 
connected to them; and the fourth is about what does not exist with bodies and 
is not connected to them. 

His books on logic are eight in number. The first is titled Categories. His aim 
in it is to speak of the ten simple categories and to describe them by means of 
that whereby each is distinguished from the other, by what is common to them 
or is common to a number of them, and what is peculiar to each one of them. 
He defines the things that precede them in description and similarity, one of 
which is that a substance as predicate and a substance as subject is not sub¬ 
stantial in it, but accidental, and that an accident as subject and an accident 
to which a predicate is attached, that is, one to which something is annexed 
[...] 769 —in order to explain that perceptible substances and secondary, imper¬ 
ceptible accidents 770 can be predicated of the perceptible and that perceptible 
accidents and secondary, imperceptible accidents can be predicated of the per¬ 
ceptible. He explains the ten by themselves and by their descriptions, their 
commonalities, and their specificities. These are the ten: substance, quantity, 
quality, relation, location, time, acting, being acted on, position, 771 and habi¬ 
tus. 772 The book was titled Categories only because these names are genera 
and can be predicated of species and of the individual—like substance, for 
it can be predicated of the body. Body can be predicated of the animate and 
the inanimate; animate can be predicated of animal and plant; animal can 
be predicated of man, horse, and lion; and man can be predicated of Zayd, 
‘Amr, and Khalid, who are individuals. Horse can be predicated of this horse by 
pointing or of that horse by similarity. Quantity can be predicated of the con¬ 
tinuous and the discrete and of all their parts—and likewise are all the other 
genera. 

1:146 The second is titled The Book of Interpretation . 773 His aim | in it is to speak 
about the interpretation of the propositions that are the premises of meaning¬ 
ful syllogisms, that is, sentences. The latter are positive or negative assertions 


769 One must assume a lacuna in the text, although the ms shows none. 

770 Perhaps to be emended to “substances”; cf. Klamroth, zdmg 41:423. 

771 In the sense of posture (Arabic wad’, corresponding to Greek to xsioflai). 

772 That is, state: Greek to exeiv, explained by Aristotle as referring to such predicates as “shod” 
or “armed.” The Arabic here is problematic. The word in the mss is undotted and can be 
read as hadd (limit) or as jadd (newness, good fortune), neither of which clearly renders 
the Greek. 

773 Generally known by its Latin title De Interpretations (Ifepi Eppsvdai;). 
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or [,..]. 774 He explains that from which propositions are composed—noun, 
particle, verb, inflection, and that which informs about the verb—and about 
such propositions as are composed of a noun, a particle, a third thing, and a 
fourth thing: as when we say, “The fire is hot,” and what is accidental to that. 

He examines which propositions are more contrary to each other: the positive 
to its negative, or the positive to the positive that contradicts it. He titled it 
The Book of Interpretation, having in mind the simple declaration, the utter¬ 
ance wherein there is no equivocal noun, and wanting to distinguish it from 
the utterance that is not a declaration that can be deemed to be false or true. 

The latter are of nine kinds: (1) question, as when you say, “From where did 
you come?” (2) request, as when you say, “0 so-and-so, come here!” (3) wish, 
as when you say concerning something, “I beseech you to do such-and-such”; 

(4) wonder, as when you say concerning something, “What a thing this is!” (5) 

... as when you say, “I swear by God that you shall go”; (6) doubt, as when you 
say, “Perhaps the matter is as has been said”; (7) determinative, as when you 
say, “This estate shall be a charitable bequest for the poor”; and (8) promise 
of reward, as when you say, “If you do such-and-such, I will reward you with 
such-and-such.” 775 A sentence may be called by various bynames, in different 
respects. If the utterance affirms something of something, it is called affirma¬ 
tive. If it denies something of something, it is called negative. If it is placed 
ahead, so that something may be inferred from it, it is called a premise. If it 
has been inferred from prior premises, it is called a conclusion. If premises and 
their conclusion are together, it is called a figure. 776 

The third is titled Analytics, the meaning of which is “contradictions.” 777 [His 
intention in it is] to explain simple | syllogisms, that is, what they are, how they 1:147 


774 The text is defective at this point. The mss read aw ma.fi awwalihi (or what is in its 
beginning). As this makes no sense, the Leiden editor assumed a lacuna after aw (or). In 
fact, De Interpretations, 17a, notes that not every sentence is a proposition. Propositions 
must be either true or false; a prayer is a sentence but, being neither true nor false, is not 
a proposition. 

775 The fact that only eight types of non-propositional sentences are listed can be explained 
by the fact that the original list was of sentence types, including, as a first type, sentences 
that are propositions, thus yielding a list of nine items. So Klamroth, zdmg 41:425. 

776 Arabic, sigha. That is, it can be classified as one of the three types (figures, Qjf\\i.a'xa) of 
the syllogism discussed in Aristotle’s Prior Analytics. M reads santa, which could have the 
same meaning. 

777 Arabic, naqa’id (contradictions, contraries). As this is not a possible meaning for the 
Greek dvaXuxocd, the text may be disturbed or may contain a lacuna. One is tempted to 
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are, and for what they are. His object is the sort that brings together the three 
notions, 778 what has been said about the simple syllogism, the existence of the 
syllogism, how syllogisms are constructed, to how many kinds they belong, and, 
finally, what true conclusions from them become apparent by themselves, and 
which ones become apparent by conversion. 779 

The fourth book is titled Apodeictics, which means “setting right.” 780 His aim 
in it is to explain arguments 781 that are clear and demonstrative, how they are, 
and what should compose them. This book is called Demonstration and Proof 
because in it he describes the distinction whereby truth is distinguished from 
falsehood, veracity from lying. He says that premises are of different kinds: 
There are premises that are agreed upon and known to the general audience, 
composed of two parts prior in knowledge; as when one says, “Every man is a 
living being.” The second kind of premises, which require discussion for their 
soundness to be known, while true in themselves, are unknown to the general 
audience and require mediation for their soundness to be known; as when we 
say, “Every man is a substance.” 

His fifth book is titled Topics. His purpose in it is to clarify the five terms 
“genus,” “species,” “difference,” “property,” and “accident,” [and to clarify] “defi¬ 
nition.” One must know what genus is and what species is lest, from any (def¬ 
inition), the genus and the species be omitted; and this can be known only by 
means of the difference that distinguishes the species from the genus and what 
is the particularity of each or what accidents are in relation to substances. 


see al-naqa’id as a miscopying of [tahlil\ al-qiyas, “[the analysis of] the syllogism,” which 
is an accurate description of the content of the Prior Analytics. Note that a 1-Ya'qub! (or 
his source) gives a separate title, Apodiktika, to the work more commonly known as the 
Posterior Analytics. 

778 That is, the three terms that are necessary for a valid syllogism {Prior Analytics, 25b). 

779 Arabic bi-l-haraka, literally “by movement.” Klamroth {zdmg 41:426) considered this an 
attempt to render the Greek term dTtaycoyi) {Prior Analytics 2gb5, Sid xrj<; si? to aSuvaxov 
dTraycoyrji;, “by a reduction ad impossible"). 

780 That is, the work usually called Posterior Analytics. The Arabic transliterates the alternate 
Greek title, ’AttoSeixtixo: (affording proof, demonstrative). Al-Ya'qubi’s explanation of the 
title, if one can trust the reading of the ms s {islah) might mean that the subject of the book 
is the detection and correction of fallacious arguments, but one is tempted to emend the 
reading to iddh (elucidation), which would be an acceptable equivalent for the Greek. See 
Klamroth, zdmg 41:433. 

781 Arabic umur (pi. of amr), literally means “matters,” but here seems to be used like its Syriac 
cognate memra to translate Greek Xoyor; in the sense of “argument” or “discourse.” 
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In his sixth book, titled Sophistics , 782 his aim is to discuss fallacious argu¬ 
ments. He enumerates the types of fallacious argument and tells how one can 
guard against accepting such fallacies. This is the book in which he replied to | 1:148 

the Sophists. 

His seventh book is titled Rhetoric, which means “eloquence.” It is about the 
three kinds (of eloquence): judicial; deliberative; and laudatory or censuring, 
both of which are encompassed by [the Arabic] term taqriz . 783 

In his eighth book, titled Poetics, his purpose is to discuss the art of poetry, 
what is admissible in it, the meters used in it, and each genre. 

These are his purposes in his logical books, the four prior ones and the 
second four. 

As for his physical books: The book Lecture on Nature, which is an account 
of the physical. 784 In it he discussed the physical things, which are five that 
encompass all physical things and without which no physical thing can exist. 

They are matter, form, place, motion, and time; for time can have no existence 
save by motion, motion can have no existence save by place, place can have 
no existence save by form, and form can have no existence save by matter. Of 
these five, two are substances—matter and form—and three are substantial 
accidents. 

The second is the one titled The Book of the Heavens and the World . 785 His 
purpose in it is to elucidate the celestial things not subject to corruption. 

They are of two kinds: One of them is circular in shape, and its movement is 
rotation: the sphere that surrounds all things; it is a fifth element, not subject to 
generation or corruption. The other kind is that which is spherical and circular 
by generation, although it is not circular in motion, namely the four elements: 
fire, air, earth, and water. These are not circular in motion, but straight in 
motion, cyclical in generation. Things that are cyclical of generation are such as 
come into being one from the other by transformation, | such as the thing that 1:149 
cycles and transforms: such as fire, which cycles and transforms and comes to 
be from air, and air from water, and water from earth. Each of these elements 
cycles by generation, one into the other, fire and air upward, water and earth 
downward. 


782 Commonly known by the Latinized version of its Greek title, Sophistici elenchi (Sophistical 
Refutations). 

783 In later usage, taqriz refers to speeches given in praise, but the older dictionaries note that 
it could refer to orations in praise or in derision. The Greek term is ETtiSaxTiKOV. 

784 Commonly known as the Physics. The Arabic (Kitab Sam’ al-kiyan ) reflects the longer 
Greek title, <t>u<ri>cr] dxpoacric;. 

785 Commonly known as De caelo. (TUpi oupavou). 
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His third book is the one titled The Book of Generation and Corruption. His 
purpose [in it] is to explain the nature of coming-to-be and passing-away, as 
water’s becoming air, and air’s becoming water, how it comes to be and how it 
passes away by nature. 

The fourth is the Ordinances, a book of discourse On Celestial Phenomena. 786 
His purpose in it is to explain the occurrence of coming-to-be and passing-away, 
the coming-to-be and passing-away of everything that comes to be between the 
limit of the sphere of the moon down to the center of the earth, whether in the 
air, on the earth, or in its interior, as well as such phenomena as occur there: 
clouds, mist, thunder, lightning, wind, snow, rain, and so forth. 

A book On Minerals, which is the fifth. His purpose in it is to explain how the 
bodies that are generated in the interior of the earth come to be, their qualities, 
their specific and common properties, and their proper places. 

The sixth book is an explanation of the causes of plants, their qualities, their 
specific and common properties, the causes of their organs, the places proper 
to them, and their movement. 

These are his objectives in his physical books. 

As for his psychological books, they are two. The first of the two is the Book 
of the Soul. 787 His purpose in it is to explain the nature ( ma’iyya ) of the soul, its 
substance ( qawam ), its parts, the differentiation of sense perception and the 
enumeration of its kinds, the soul’s virtues and habits, and the things praise¬ 
worthy and the things blameworthy in it. The praiseworthy things are logic, jus¬ 
tice, wisdom, judgment, forbearance, courage, strength, boldness, magnanim- 
1:150 ity, | and restraint; the blameworthy things are injustice, wantonness, hypocrisy, 
violence, lying, slander, and treachery. 

The second book is On Sense Perception and the Sensible. 788 It discusses the 
causes of the perception of perceptibles. His purpose in it is to tell what sense 
perception is and what a perceptible object is, how the sense receives perceived 
things, how the sense and the perceived object come to be one thing, while 


786 The meaning of the Arabic as it stands in the mss is uncertain. Aristotle’s Meteorology 
(METECopoXoyixd) was translated into Arabic by Yahya b. al-Bitriq as FI l-athar al- iitwiyya, 
and this phrase occurs at the end of al-Ya'qubi’s sentence, where it has been translated 
as On Celestial Phenomena. The problem is the beginning of the sentence, which des¬ 
ignates the book as Kitab al-SharaT (The Book of Ordinances/Paths). The meaning is 
uncertain. 

787 That is, the De anima (Ilepi jjux’fc)- 

788 Arabic FIl-hiss wa-l-mahsus, that is, the short treatise (one of the Parva Naturalia) entitled 
TUpi aio-S^o-Ecoi; xai aio-0i)xcov. 
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being different in themselves, 789 and whether things are [perceived] in their 
natures and in their bodies or in their natures to the exclusion of their bodies. 

Next comes his book On Spiritual Argument . 790 His purpose in it is to give 
an account of such form as, being devoid of matter, is in the upper world, 
and the spiritual faculties, as well as to know how the faculties of those forms 
join with the natural faculties, whether they are moved or unmoving, how the 
former faculties govern the latter faculties, and if one 791 of the gross corporeal 
faculties is part of those exalted things. He explains what the intellect is and 
what the thing intellected is, 792 what the universal soul is, and what its descent 
and ascent are. 

Next comes his book On Unity 793 He said that the second 794 causality is the 
cause of causes and that the aeon ( dahr ) is beneath it; the latter is the originator 
of things and the origination of them. 795 He discourses on this, explaining the 
doctrine of (divine) unity. 

As for his books on ethics ( al-khuluq ) [...] and to elucidate the moral qual¬ 
ities of the soul, happiness in soul and body, the governance of common folk 
and of people of distinction, a man’s governance of his wife, politics, the gov¬ 
ernance of cities, and stories of the governors of cities. 

These are the subjects of the noteworthy and noble books of Aristotle the 
Wise. The books that came after them depended on them. 


789 Emending the text of the manuscripts ( ftl-adawat, “in the organs”) to fil-dhawat. 

790 Arabic, Fil-kalam al-ruhani, perhaps to be rendered “On Theological Argument.” This and 
the following title may refer to Aristotle’s Metaphysics (divided by al-Ya'qubi or his source 
into two treatises) or to the sections of Plotinus’s Enneads that came, in Arabic translation, 
to be known as the “Theology of Aristotle.” 

791 Retaining the reading of M ( wa-in kanawahid). Ed. Leiden emends to wa-anna kulla wahid 
(and that every one). 

792 That is, the object of thought, accepting the emendation proposed by the Leiden editor 
(ma l-’aql wa-ma l-ma'qul). M reads, ma l-’aql wa-ma l-'uqut (what the intellect is and 
what the intellects are). The Leiden reading corresponds better with the argument of 
Metaphysics i074b-i075a. 

793 Arabic, Fi l-tawhid ; because tawhid is the normal Arabic term for “monotheism, the 
doctrine of God’s unity,” one might translate the title as “On Monotheism.” The Aristotelian 
work closest to the content described by al-Ya'qubi is Metaphysics A (xii), but al-Ya'qubi 
may well be describing part of the “Theology of Aristotle.” 

794 Following ed. Leiden in reading the ms as al-thaniya. However, as the first letter is undot¬ 
ted, one is tempted to ignore the dot on the nun and read al-na’iya (the remote [cause]). 

795 Alternate translation: “and that origination/being originated belongs to them.” 
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Among the sages of the Greeks was Ptolemy. He was the one who composed 
the book of the | Almagest, The [Device of] Rings , 796 The Device of Plates, which 
is the astrolabe, and the Canon . 797 

As for the Almagest, it is about the science of the stars and motions. 798 The 
interpretation of “Almagest” is “the greatest book.” 799 It consists of thirteen 
discourses. 

He began the first discourse of the Almagest with an account of the sun, 
because it is the foundation: only through it can one arrive at knowledge of any 
of the motions of the celestial sphere (alfalak). He said in the first chapter that 
the sun has a sphere 800 whose center lies outside the center of the world 801 
On one side of it, 802 the sun becomes elevated, rising toward the part of the 
sphere of the constellations opposite it, becoming more distant from the center 
of the earth; on the other side of it, it descends toward the earth, becoming 
more distant from the part of the sphere of the constellations opposite it. The 
place of elevation is the place where the sun moves slowly, whereas the place 


796 That is, the armillary sphere, a three-dimensional model consisting of a central sphere 
representing the earth, surrounded by concentric rings to represent the spheres in which 
the sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars of the Ptolemaic universe moved. 

797 As no source from antiquity attributes to Ptolemy independent works on the armil¬ 
lary sphere— Almagest v. 1 contains a brief description of a simpler form of such an 
instrument—the astrolabe, or a work simply entitled Canon, al-Ya'qubi’s attribution of 
these three books to Ptolemy has been questioned. Klamroth presented evidence that the 
books in question were by Theon of Alexandria, who also produced an introduction to the 
Almagest, which Klamroth saw as probably the direct source of al-Ya'qubi’s description of 
the content of the Almagest. See Klamroth, “Ueber die Ausziige aus griechischen Schrift- 
stellem bei al-ja c qubl, 1 v,"zdmg 42 (1888): 18-20. For a summary of the available evidence, 
see F. Sezgin, gas, 5080-184. 

798 For an annotated English translation of this work, see G. J. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest 
(London: Duckworth, 1984). Toomer’s introduction also provides a brief history of Arabic 
translations of the work. Klamroth’s article (“Ueber die Ausziige,” 17-18) provides an 
annotated German translation of al-Ya'qubi’s section on Book 1 (“the first discourse”) but 
omits any detailed discussion of the section on Books u-iv. 

799 In fact, Ptolemy’s major work is called simply Mathematical Treatise (MaSrjpaxucr) cruv- 
xaiji?) or Great Compendium (MsyaXy) ctuvSeok;) in Greek, not “the greatest” (pEyiaTY]), as 
al-Ya'qubi asserts. 

800 M reads anna l-shams a falakan (that the sun, a sphere). This can easily be corrected to 
read anna lil-shams‘falakan. Ed. Leiden reads simply anna l-shams a falak un (that the sun 
is a sphere), which makes no sense. 

801 That is, the center of the sphere in which the sun moves is different from the center of the 
earth, which is, in the Ptolemaic scheme, the center of the universe. 

802 That is, of its sphere or orbit. 
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of lowness is the one where it moves rapidly. He then discussed this in clear 
words. The second chapter is about the size of the whole of the earth in relation 
to the whole of the heavens [...] 803 and it was placed with the placement of an 
oblique sphere; 804 the location of the inhabited parts of the earth; the measures 
of its hours, as between the equator and the North Pole; the difference between 
these two places; the size of that difference in the directions of the horizon with 
regard to the different locations of the inhabitants of the earth; and the motion 
of the sun and moon. The third chapter is about the hypothetical upright 
sphere in comparison with the arcs of the sphere of the constellations. 805 

The second discourse is thirteen chapters. The first chapter is about the 
inhabited locations of the earth. The second chapter is about determining the 
measurement between the upright sphere and the rising point of the inclined 
sphere from the degrees of arc of the circle of the horizon of the rising and 
the amounts of daylight in every day with regard to its length and shortness. 806 
The third chapter is about determining [the elevation of] | the pole and the 1:152 
depression (below the horizon) of the parts that are opposite it, which is the 
latitude of the clime, from the attribute and the marks vis-a-vis the elevation 
of the pole—and what remains until the limit of the zenith, which is on the 
meridian circle. 807 The fourth chapter is about determining the sun’s crossing 
the zenith of a country’s inhabitants: where that occurs, when it occurs, and 
in what place of the divisions of the zodiac the sun is on that day over their 
heads. 808 The fifth chapter is about the measure of the midday shadow at 
the equinoctial signs and the solstitial signs. 809 The sixth chapter is about the 
special characteristics of locations vis-a-vis the path from east to west and 


803 A lacuna suspected by the Leiden editor, although the mss show none. 

804 If “it” (feminine in Arabic) refers to the sun (also feminine in Arabic), this could refer to the 
inclination of the ecliptic (the plane of the sun’s apparent path against the background of 
the fixed stars) relative to the plane of earth’s equator. 

805 That is, the difference between the arcs traced by the various constellations at differing 
latitudes and the arcs that these constellations would trace for a hypothetical observer on 
the earth’s equator (the so-called sphaera recta or “upright sphere”) where all stars would 
rise and set on arcs perpendicular to the horizon. 

806 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 76: “Given the length of the longest day, how to find the 
arcs of the horizon cut off between the equator and the ecliptic.” 

807 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 77: “If the same quantities be given, how to find the 
elevation of the pole, and vice versa.” 

808 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 80: “How to compute for what regions, when, and how 
often the sun reaches the zenith.” 

809 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 80: “How one can derive the ratios of the gnomon to the 
equinoctial and solstitial noon shadows from the above-mentioned quantities.” 
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equidistant parallels of latitude. 810 The seventh chapter is about the difference 
of the risings of the oblique sphere from the rising of the upright sphere. 811 
The eighth chapter is a table of rising-times for the parallels of the climes 
of the earth and the rising-time of its path, parallel by parallel. 812 The ninth 
chapter is about determining the length of the night and the day, consisting 
of the seasonal hours of the climes, and determining the risings of the parts 
of the zodiac and the ascendant and culminating part of the sky. 813 The tenth 
chapter is about the angles formed between the ecliptic and the meridian circle 
that is in mid-sky. 814 The eleventh chapter is about the angles formed between 
the ecliptic and the circle of the horizon of rising toward the south from the 
quadrants in each clime. 815 The twelfth chapter is about the angles and arcs 
formed on the horizon circle that circles around the pole of the horizon circle in 
the locations of the climes. 816 The thirteenth chapter draws up tables of the arcs 
and angles at the climes of the earth. 817 These are the chapters of the second 
discourse. 

The third discourse of the Almagest consists of ten chapters. The first chap¬ 
ter is about knowing the length of the year and the number of its days. The 
second chapter draws up tables of the mean motion of the sun. The third chap¬ 
ter is about knowledge of the aspects of uniform circular motion. 818 The fourth 


810 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 82: “Exposition of the special characteristics, parallel by 
parallel.” 

811 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 90: “On simultaneous risings of arcs of the ecliptic and 
equator at sphaera obliqua.” 

812 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 100-103: “Table of rising-times at io° intervals.” The table 
gives rising-times for points located at intervals of io° along the zodiac for a series of places 
from the equator to the far north. 

813 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 99: “On the particular features that follow from the rising 

814 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 105: “On the angles between the ecliptic and the meridian.” 

815 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 110: “On the angles between the ecliptic and the horizon.” 

816 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 114: “On the angles and arcs formed with the same circle 
[that is, the ecliptic] by a circle drawn through the poles of the horizon.” 

817 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 114: “Layout of angles and arcs, parallel by parallel.” Toomer 
labels the table, “Table of Zenith Distances and Ecliptic Angles” (123-129). 

818 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 141: “On the hypotheses for uniform circular motion.” 
In Ptolemy’s system, the motion of every planet was essentially regular and uniform, in 
that, “if we imagine the bodies or their circles being carried around by straight lines, in 
absolutely every case the straight line in question describes equal angles at the center of 
its revolution in equal times” (trans. Toomer, 141). The apparent irregularity (“anomaly”) 
in the motion of a given planet was explained by hypothesizing that the planet actually 
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chapter is about knowledge of the apparent anomaly in the motion of the sun 
according to observation and past records. 819 The fifth chapter is about par¬ 
tial investigations of the anomaly. 820 The sixth chapter is on the construction 
of the components of tables of the individual subdivisions of the anomaly. 821 
The seventh chapter is about establishing tables of the anomaly of the sun’s 
motion. The eighth chapter is about knowledge of the sun’s position in its mean 
motion. 822 The ninth chapter is about the equation of the sun and knowledge 
of its true position. The tenth chapter is about knowledge of the difference of 
the days, between one day-and-night and another. 823 

The fourth discourse of the Almagest consists of eleven chapters. The first 
chapter is from which observations (one’s) examination of the moon ought to 
be made. 824 The second chapter is on knowledge of the times of the periods 
of the moon. The third chapter is on knowledge of the division of the mean 
motions of the moon. The fourth chapter is on establishing tables containing 
the mean motions of the moon. The fifth chapter is that the two hypotheses— 
the eccentric hypothesis and the epicyclic hypothesis—concerning the mo¬ 
tions of the moon [indicate one and the same thing]. 825 The sixth chapter is 
about demonstration of the first simple anomaly of the moon’s motion. The 
seventh chapter is on the correction of the moon’s course in longitude and 
anomaly. The eighth chapter is on knowledge of the epoch ( mawdi’) of the 
moon’s mean courses in longitude | and anomaly. The ninth chapter is on the 1:154 


moved on an “epicycle,” a smaller circle whose center moved in uniform motion on the 
main orbit. The motions in both cases were assumed to be regular, but their combined 
result, seen from the earth, appeared to be irregular (“anomalous”). 

819 Reading with M: rtwayw, ed. Leiden emends to ru’ya (sight). 

820 The text of the mss is unclear. M seems to read al-imtihanat al-juz’iyya (the partial/indi¬ 
vidual verifications). Ed. Leiden emends to al-abhath al-juz’iyya (the partial/individual 
investigations) which is closer to what Toomer (p. 157) records as the heading in one of the 
Arabic translations. Toomer translates, “Investigation of the anomaly for partial stretches 
[of the sun’s apparent orbit].” 

821 The text is uncertain. 

822 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 166: “On the epoch of the sun’s mean motion.” 

823 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 169: “On the inequality of the [solar] days.” 

824 Cf. Toomer, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 173: “The kind of observations which one must use to 
examine lunar phenomena.” 

825 The phrase in brackets has been supplied by the Leiden editor on the basis of the Greek. 
The meaning is that one can explain the moon’s apparent motions by assuming either that 
the center of its orbit is “eccentric,” that is, not the center of the earth, or that the moon 
moves on an epicycle, a secondary circle whose center travels around the primary circle 
of the moon’s orbit. 
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correction of the mean course of the moon in latitude [and ] 826 in its inception. 
The tenth chapter concerns the drawing up of tables of the simple anomaly [of 
the moon ]. 827 The eleventh chapter is about how much the anomaly of the 
moon amounts to. 

These four discourses provide everything that is needed of the book Alma¬ 
gest. Nine discourses after them are about a description of the eccentrics ( al- 
marakiz), about preference for (the theory of) epicycles ( al-tadwlr ), and about 
producing tables of motion and tables of the longitude of the planets. 

The book On the Device of Rings . 828 It begins with an account of the making 
of the ring device. It consists of nine rings, one within the other. One of them is 
provided with a suspensory ring . 829 The second, transverse within it, is from 
east to west. The third is the ring that turns in these two rings on (an axis) 
between its lower part and its upper part. The fourth is the one that moves 
beneath the ring with the suspensory. The fifth carries the band of the zodiacal 
signs, and the axis is mounted on it. The sixth carries the band of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. The seventh is beneath the two rings of the sphere; it is 
a ring mounted on the axis so that, by means of it, one may take the latitude 
of the fixed stars that move among the quarters of the celestial sphere. The 
eighth moves in the two sides of the axis. The ninth ring is mounted in the 
eighth 830 for the movement of the upright sphere . 831 [...] 832 It is set down ,.. 833 
In it he mentions how one begins to make it; how one writes on it; how each 
ring is mounted in the other; how they are divided into degrees, scored with 
lines, and fastened so that they do not come apart; and how it is set up. Next he 


826 Added by the Leiden editor. 

827 Reading, as proposed by the Leiden editor, ikhtilafal-qamaral-mufrad, for mss ikhtilafihim 
al-mujrad (their simple anomaly). 

828 That is, an armillary sphere. For an annotated German translation of this section, see 
M. Klamroth, “Ueber die Ausziige aus griechischen Schrifitstellem bei al-ja c qubl, 1 v,"zdmg 
42 (1888): 20-23. 

829 Arabic, ihdahunna dhat 'ilaqa. For evidence for 'ilaqa as “suspensory ring,” see Dozy, 
Supplement, 2:162. This is the outermost ring, with a suspensory at the top so that it can 
hang vertically. 

830 Emending mss al-thaniya (the second) to al-thamina-, the two words are similar in Arabic 
script. 

831 That is, the sphaera recta. 

832 The Leiden editor inferred a lacuna. The text in the mss shows no break. 

833 The translation of the remainder of the sentence is uncertain. “It is set down in the south 
(?) and the heavens rise-into-view (?) according to the lowering (?, reading with mss isjdl 
or asjdl, neither of which is attested; ed. Leiden, isqala, scale of) of the upright sphere 
{sphaera recta).” 
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mentions in thirty-nine chapters how it is used. The first chapter | is about the 1:155 
places of operation 834 in the armillary sphere and the circles in it. The second 
chapter is about its testing. The third chapter is on determining the shadow of 
the sun by means of it. The fourth chapter is about when you want to determine 
by means of it the latitude of a clime, a city, or a place. The fifth chapter is 
about when you want to determine by means of it what the latitude of each 
clime is. The sixth chapter is about when you want to know how the daylight 
decreases and increases in Cancer. 835 The seventh chapter is about when you 
want to know the length of each of the days of the year. The eighth chapter 
is about when you want to know about the equal length of night and day in 
the first clime. 836 The ninth chapter is about when you want to know how the 
signs of the zodiac rise in the climes by less or more than thirty degrees. The 
tenth chapter is about why the degrees of the zodiacal constellations can be 
converted to a degree of the upright sphere. 837 The eleventh chapter is about 
knowledge of every zodiacal sign and how it sets at the rising of its opposite and 
rises at the latter’s setting in degrees. 838 The twelfth chapter is about when you 
want to know how the zodiacal signs, according to their difference in degrees, 
rise to mid-heaven. The thirteenth chapter is about when you want to become 


834 Arabic, mawadi’al-’amal, could mean either physical places, that is, the operating parts of 
the device, or the occasions for using the device. 

835 The Arabic is vague and ambiguous: the verbs yaqsuru and yatulu mean “to be/become 
short(er)” and “to be/become long(er)” respectively. They could refer to a static condition: 
the fact that the sun’s crossing the tropic of Cancer marks the shortest day in the southern 
hemisphere and the longest day in the northern. Or, if one understands the verbs to mean 
“becomes short(er) /long(er),” the words would refer to the fact that when the sun reaches 
the tropic of Cancer the daylight hours begin to decrease in the northern hemisphere and 
begin to increase in the southern hemisphere. Finally, if words have fallen out of the text, 
one might understand “how the daylight is short (in Capricorn) and long in Cancer [for 
observers in the northern hemisphere].” 

836 Since the first clime comprises lands close to the terrestrial equator, the armillaiy sphere 
could be used to demonstrate how little night and day vary seasonally in this clime, being 
theoretically equal at the equator throughout the year. 

837 The text is uncertain. The translation, conjectural at best, retains the word lima (for 
what reason, why) of the manuscript, although it would be easy to emend it to bima (by 
what means, how). Ed. Leiden deletes the word. “Can be converted” translates rudda ila 
(literally, “have been brought back to”; perhaps to be emended to turaddu ila). “To a degree” 
(ila juz’) is written unambiguously in M. 

838 Thus the Arabic. The simplest way to parse the sentence is to take “in degrees” as qualifying 
“its opposite” ( nazirihifil-ajza’), with the phrase designating the sign separated from it by 
180° A more elegant solution would be to see the text as having been truncated and to 
restore it to bi-maghib 1 (nazirihifi l-ajza\ 
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acquainted with each sign of them. The fourteenth chapter is about when you 
want to know the ascendant and the four cardinal signs ( awtad ) during the 
daytime from the sun. 839 The fifteenth chapter is about when you want to know 
the ascendant during the night from the moon and the planets. The sixteenth 
chapter is about when you want to know how many hours of the daytime have 
passed. The seventeenth chapter is about when you want to know at what hour 
the moon or one of the fixed stars will become visible. The eighteenth chapter is 
about when you want to know the hours of the conjunctions. The nineteenth 
chapter is about when you want to know the amplitude of the summer and 
winter sunrises and of the summer and winter sunsets in any country. 840 The 
1:156 twentieth chapter is about when you want to know for every | zodiacal sign the 
amplitude of its rising from the east and of its setting from the west. The twenty- 
first chapter is about when you want to know the stars that are invisible in every 
country 841 The twenty-second chapter is about when you want to know the five 
paths that the sages have mentioned in the sky of every country 842 The twenty- 
third chapter is about when you want to know the seven climes. The twenty- 
fourth chapter is about when you want to become acquainted with each of the 
climes. The twenty-fifth chapter is when you want to know how (short) the 
shortest day is, when the sun comes to be in Capricorn, at the location whose 
latitude is 63°, that being the limit of habitation toward the north: daylight 
there is approximately four hours, and night twenty hours; the longest day there 
is twenty hours, and the night four hours; it is the island of Thule, part of the 
land of Europe, and it is the northernmost part of the land of the Romans. The 
twenty-sixth chapter is about when you want to know the locations from which 
the sun becomes invisible for six months, so that there is constant darkness, 
and over which the sun rises for six months, so that there is constant light: it is 
the place that is opposite the axis of the north. 843 The twenty-seventh chapter 


839 That is, when you want to know, on the basis of the sun’s position, what sign of the zodiac 
is rising on the eastern horizon at that moment and the location of the four cardinal signs 
of the zodiac (the two solstices and the two equinoxes: Capricorn and Cancer, Libra and 

840 Amplitude (Arabic, miqdar) refers to the deviation of sunrise and sunset from due east 
and due west respectively at any time of the year other than the equinoxes, when the sun 
rises due east and sets due west for all locations. 

841 Because of the ambiguity of Arabic taghlbu (are/become invisible; set) this can refer either 
to determining which stars can never be seen from a given latitude or which stars, not 
being circumpolar at that latitude, rise and set. 

842 That is, the celestial equator, the Arctic and Antarctic circles, and the tropics of Cancer 
and Capricorn; see Klamroth, op. cit., 22. 

843 That is, the terrestrial location (the north pole) that is directly opposite the celestial pole. 
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is about when you want to know the degree of the ecliptic for any fixed star that 
rises in any land you wish. The twenty-eighth chapter is about when you want 
to know how many longitudinal degrees 844 there are between the beginning 
of Aries and the ascendant in any country. The twenty-ninth chapter is about 
when you what to know to which clime any given city or country belongs. The 
thirtieth chapter is about when you want to know the latitude of the moon or 
any planet. The thirty-first chapter | is about when you want to establish the 1:157 
meridian line in its position relative to the zenith of any country. 845 The thirty- 
second chapter is about when you want to know the longitude and latitude of 
the stars after you have become acquainted with the course of the meridian. 846 
The thirty-third chapter is about when you want to know the location of the 
Dragon’s Head and the Dragon’s Tail and whether it meets with the orbits of the 
sun and moon. 847 The thirty-fourth chapter is about when you want to know 
the times of rising by means of the water clock. 848 The thirty-fifth chapter is 
about when you want to know the course of the sphere in which the fixed 
stars are. The thirty-sixth chapter is about when you want to know the heliacal 
risings and settings of the stars. 849 The thirty-seventh chapter is about when 
you want to know the longitude of a given city. The thirty-eighth chapter is 


The ms reading mihwarayl l-shamal (the two axes of the north) may be a rough way of 
indicating that both poles, north and south, fulfill this condition. 

844 The translation is uncertain. Klamroth, op. cit., 23, conjectures that the reference may be 
to degrees of longitude or to right ascension. 

845 The meridian line (Arabic, khatt wasat al-sama’) is a great circle passing through the 
celestial poles and the meridian of any location. 

846 Following the emendation proposed by the Leiden editor ( jary wasat al-sama’, instead of 
mss juz’ wasat al-sama’). The latter would mean, “the degree of the meridian.” 

847 Dragon’s Head and Dragon’s Tail designate the ascending and descending nodes: the 
places where the plane of the moon’s orbit crosses the plane of the ecliptic (the plane 
of the sun’s apparent motion against the background of the fixed stars). At the ascending 
node (Dragon’s Head) the moon passes across the ecliptic while traveling north; at the 
descending node (Dragon’s Tail) the moon passes across the ecliptic while traveling south. 
The significance of the nodes is that lunar and solar eclipses can occur only when the 
moon and the sun are aligned in the same (or nearly the same) plane at full moon or new 
moon. Knowledge of the position of the nodes was therefore used to predict eclipses. 

848 The translation “water clock” for sa’at al-ma’ (the hours of water) is conjectural. The text 
may be corrupt. 

849 The heliacal rising of a given star or planet occurs when it first becomes far enough from 
the sun to be visible in the eastern sky just before sunrise; its heliacal setting occurs when 
it is last visible in the western sky just before sunset. The heliacal rising and setting of 
certain stars (pre-eminently Sirius, whose rising heralded the dog days of summer) was 
used in antiquity to define periods in the calendar. 
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about knowing the degrees of longitude of cities. The thirty-ninth chapter is 
about calculating the arc algebraically. 850 These are the chapters of The Device 
of Rings. 

The book On the Device of Plates , 851 which is the astrolabe, begins with a 
discussion of its operation and how it is made: its edges 852 and its measure¬ 
ments; the mounting of its rims, its plates, its spider, 853 and its alidade; 854 how 
it is marked with degrees and divided into parts, 855 and how one maintains 
the manner of division of its degrees, its circles of altitude, 856 and its incli¬ 
nation. He explains this and describes it: a plate for each clime; the latitude 
and longitude of each clime; the positions of the stars and the hours in it; the 
ascendant and the descendant; 857 the inclined, the southern, and the north¬ 
ern; 858 the first point of Capricorn and the first point of Cancer; the first point 
of Aries and the first point of Libra. Then he mentions its use. The first chapter 


850 Arabic, min hisab al-jabr, this is a conjectural restoration by the Leiden editor. The mss 
read min hisab al-jaww, “from calculation of the air,” which is meaningless. 

851 In addition to the article by Klamroth cited above, al-Ya'qubi’s discussion of the astrolabe 
is discussed in O. Neugebauer, “The Early History of the Astrolabe,”/s/s 40/3 (1949): 240- 
256, and in the article and bibliography by David A. King in El 3 , s.v. Astrolabes, quadrants, 
and calculating devices. The earlier article by W. Hartner in ei 2 , s.v. Asturlab, is still useful. 

852 Arabic, hudud (pi. of hadd), can have a variety of meanings—“edge, limit, boundary.” The 
exact sense here is uncertain. 

853 Arabic, 'ankabut , commonly called “rete” in English, from the Latin rete (net). It consists 
of a movable fretwork fitted over the latitude-specific plate; it carries a circle representing 
the ecliptic and pointers for any number of fixed stars. 

854 Most European languages preserve this technical term in a form derived from Arabic al- 
'idada (originally, one of the side-posts of a door). It is a movable ruler, often called a 
“diopter,” affixed, at its center, to the rear of the astrolabe and used to measure the altitude 
of the sun or other celestial object. 

855 Arabic, kayfa tujazza’u wa-tuqsamu. How specifically this is intended is unclear. Klamroth, 
op. cit., 24, interprets in a more general sense: “wie man es auseinandernimmt und zerlegt” 
(how one takes it apart and dismantles it). 

856 Arabic, muqantardt-. a series of circles around the zenith point on the plate representing 
altitude above the horizon. The Arabic technical term has been preserved in English as 
“almucantar.” 

857 Arabic, al-tali’ wa-l-gharib] normally this would refer to the star or constellation rising 
(tali’) or setting ( gharib ) at a particular moment, but it seems here to mean the line 
representing the horizon. 

858 Arabic, ai-mffilwa-l-janublwa-l-shamdli. Each astrolabe plate has three circles concentric 
to its center point, representing the equator, the Tropic of Cancer (the northern limit of 
the sun’s motion) and the Tropic of Capricorn (the southern limit). “The inclined” seems 
to refer instead to the ecliptic, represented by a circle on the “spider.” 
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is about testing it, so that it will be correct. Chapter two is about testing the 
two ends of the alidade. The third chapter is about knowing how many hours 
of daylight have passed and what are the zodiacal sign and the degree of the 
ascendant. The fourth chapter is about knowing how many hours | of the night 1:158 
have passed and what the ascendant is in terms of zodiacal signs and degrees. 

The fifth chapter is about determining the position of the sun with relation to 
the signs of the zodiac and degrees. The sixth chapter is about knowing the 
positions of the moon: in what zodiacal sign and degree it is, and where the 
seven planets are. 859 The seventh chapter is about knowing the latitude of the 
moon. The eighth chapter is about knowing the risings of the twelve zodiacal 
signs in the seven climes and knowing each of these signs. The ninth chapter is 
about how the risings cross the upright sphere and what (sign) attains each of 
the equatorial degrees. 860 The tenth chapter is about knowing how many hours 
of night and day there are at any season in a given clime. The eleventh chap¬ 
ter is about knowing the length of the “day” of a given fixed star 861 and what 
part of the heavens passes from the time of the rising of (one of) the stars to 
the time of its setting. The twelfth chapter is about determining the longitude 
and latitude of the stars. The thirteenth chapter is about determining the shift¬ 
ing of the fixed stars, for they shift one degree in every hundred lunar years. 862 
The fourteenth chapter is about determining the declination of the zodiacal 
signs away from the equator, which is the circle of Aries and Libra. 863 The fif¬ 
teenth chapter is about determining which cities are closer to the north and 


859 That is, the seven “wandering stars” of the visible sky: Sun, Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. 

860 The translation is uncertain and follows Klamroth, op. cit., 24. Neugebauer, 244, translates: 
“Rising times for sphaera recta (i.e.) right ascension (of zodiacal signs).” 

861 Arabic, miqcLar nahar kull kawkab min al-kawakib: apparently referring to the diurnal arc 
of any given star, the length of time that it will be above the horizon. 

862 The translation is based on the emendation suggested by Klamroth, op. cit., 25: fikull mi’a 
min sini l-qamar. The reference is to the change of the celestial coordinates of stars due 
to the movement of the rotational axis of the earth, which traces a cone around the pole 
of the ecliptic in a period of about 26,000 years, or i° every 72 years. Ptolemy ( Almagest , 
vii, 4) gives the value of i° every 100 years. One degree per lunar century (c. 97 years) is 
slightly more accurate, but it cannot be determined whether al-Ya'qubi’s specification of 
lunar as opposed to solar years represents a correction of Ptolemy or simply reflects the 
lunar basis of the Islamic calendar. 

863 Because the ecliptic and the equator intersect at the vernal equinox (Aries) and the 
autumnal equinox (Libra), the equator can be called “the circle of Aries and Libra.” The 
angle between the plane of the equator and that of the ecliptic is also called “the obliquity 
of the ecliptic.” 
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which are closer to the south. The sixteenth chapter is about determining the 
cities closest to the east and those closest to the west. The seventeenth chap¬ 
ter is about determining the latitude of each clime. The eighteenth chapter is 
about knowing which clime you are in. The nineteenth chapter is about know¬ 
ing the latitude of the climes and of whichever cities you wish. The twentieth 
chapter is about knowing the determination of the five paths and how their 
paths run. 864 In each of these chapters he offers a long explanation in which 
he explains whatever is necessary and needs to be known. These, then, are his 
purposes in On the Device of Plates. 

1:159 His book, The Canon: On the Science of the Stars, Their Computation, and the 
Division and Equation of Their Degrees, is one of the most complete and clear¬ 
est books on the stars. Its opening begins with an account of the revolving of 
the heavens in which these stars revolve. 865 (Then comes) a chapter concern¬ 
ing knowledge of the course of the stars each day. He says that the distance 
traveled by the sun every day is 5g'; 866 the distance traveled by the apogee of 
the moon is 7'; the distance traveled by the Head of the Dragon, 867 which is the 
Jawzahar , 868 is 3'; the distance traveled by Saturn is 2'; the distance traveled by 
Jupiter is 5'; the distance traveled by Mars is 31'; the distance traveled by Venus is 
i° 36'; the distance traveled by Mercury is 4°5'; and the distance traveled by Reg- 
ulus 869 is 6". 870 (Then comes) a chapter concerning knowledge of the average 
movements of the stars and their determination and equation when they can 
be determined only by their average movements. (Then comes) a chapter about 
the movement of the quadrants of the sphere, according to the doctrine of the 


864 The five paths, mentioned above (at 1356) are the Arctic Circle, the Tropic of Cancer, the 
Equator, the Tropic of Capricorn, and the Antarctic Circle. 

865 Reading dawr al-sama’ (the revolving of the heavens) and interpreting this to mean that 
the book began by positing the existence of a heavenly sphere whose motion was perfectly 
regular and with reference to which the apparently irregular observed motions of the sun, 
moon, and planets ( al-kawakib ) could be related by various geometrical constructions and 
mathematical formulas. 

866 That is, the apparent eastward motion of the sun against the background of fixed stars. 
The figure is approximate. 

867 That is, the ascending node. 

868 More correctly, Gozihr, a Persian term for an imaginary dragon spanning the sky between 
the two nodes of the moon, its head located at the ascending note, its tail at the descending 
node. See the article by D. N. Mackenzie in Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. Gozihr. 

869 Arabic, qalb al-asad (the Lion’s heart), the regular term for Regulus (a Leonis). 

870 As Klamroth, op. cit., 25, notes 4 and 5, observes: Only for the Sun, Saturn, Jupiter, and 
Mars are the figures correct. The figure given for Regulus can be corrected by assuming 
that the original reading was 1" in 6 days. 
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astrologers 871 that the quadrants of the sphere move eight “portions” forward 
and eight “portions” backward—a “portion” being a degree—going forward in 
every eighty years, and backward over every eighty years, by one degree. 872 
(Then comes) a chapter on the inclination of the sun and the latitude of the 
six planets and their distance from the equator to the north and to the south. 

He drew up a table for each of these celestial objects: the inclination of the sun 
is its inclination from the equator; the inclination of the latitude of the plan¬ 
ets is their distance from the path of the sun. (Then comes) a chapter on the 
standing still and retrogression of the seven planets, how one determines it: for 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, when between each one of them and the sun there 
are 120 degrees or 240 degrees; and for Venus and Mercury when they are at 
their maximum distance from the sun—when between Venus and it | there are 1:160 
46 degrees, and between Mercury and it there are 23 degrees. (Then comes) a 
chapter on the coming into view of the seven planets from under the rays of 
the sun and their disappearance before it and behind it. (Then comes) a chap¬ 
ter on regularizing and adjusting the hours: how one can convert from unequal 
to equal hours. (Then comes) a chapter on knowing the latitude and longitude 
of cities. He divided the cities of the world among the seven climes, assigned a 
longitude and latitude to every city, and put them into a table that he named 
the Table of Cities. He laid it out in three columns. The first column lists the 
names of the cities. The second column gives the longitude of each city. The 
third column gives the latitude of each city, which is its deviation northward 
from the limit of the first of Aries 873 and of Libra. He also set down the lat¬ 
itude of each clime, which is the deviation of its center northward from the 
first of Aries and of Libra; he listed it at the head of the table of its points of 
rising. 874 Thus, when one wants [the clime] 875 of any city in the world, and it 


871 Arabic, ashab al-tilasmat (the masters of talismans). 

872 This refers to the doctrine of “trepidation”: that the movement of the equinoxes is not 
constant but oscillates: it moves forward at the rate of i° every 80 years, until, having 
moved 8° forward in 640 years, it reverses direction and moves 8° backward at the 
same rate. An early version of this theory used it instead of a steady precession; a later 
version added the motion of trepidation to the steady precession of the equinoxes. See 
Neugebauer, op. cit., 243. 

873 mss al-Jady (Capricorn) must be a copyist’s error for al-Hamal (Aries). 

874 Arabic, wa-athbatahu 'ala ra’s jadwal matali'iha. The meaning is unclear. 

875 The translation assumes that the sentence as it stands in the manuscripts is corrupt and 
that a copyist has substituted the word 'ard (latitude) for iqllm (clime). The rest of the 
sentence describes the procedure for determining the clime of a given city; its latitude is 
presumably already known from the third column of the table. 
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is one of those set down in the list of cities, and one looks for the latitude of 
whichever clime is closest, then, to whichever clime the latitude of that city 
is found to be closest, to that clime that city belongs. (Then comes) a chap¬ 
ter about the latitude of every clime. He says that the first is 16 degrees, [27] 
minutes. 876 The second is 23 degrees, 11 minutes. 877 The third is 30 degrees, 22 
minutes. The fourth is 36 degrees. The fifth is 40 degrees, 56 minutes. The sixth 
is 45 degrees, 1 minute. 878 The seventh is 48 degrees, 32 minutes. (Then comes) a 
chapter in which he discusses the deviation of the moon—that which is called 
parallax. He states that it has to do with the sighting of the moon—namely, that 
the moon has two different positions: | one of them is the position at which it 
is sighted, the other its corrected place. (Then comes) a chapter on the con¬ 
junction and opposition of the sun and moon and how this can be computed 
correctly. (Then comes) a chapter on the eclipse of the moon and its regions. 
(Then comes) a chapter on the eclipse of the sun and how it is computed at the 
time of conjunction. (Then comes) a chapter on correcting what is found in the 
tables of stars, ascendants, and so forth. (Then comes) a chapter on correction, 
concerning the computation of the ascendant. It contains 180 tables, and he 
explains every proposition in an unambiguous way. 879 

And there is a listing of the kings of the Greeks and the Romans and what 
the reign of each king was, according to our explanation of their names at the 
end of this section. 


The Kings of the Greeks and the Romans 

The first of the kings of the Greeks, who are the sons of Yunan, son of Japheth, 
son of Noah, and the first of their kings whom Ptolemy named in the Canon, was 
Philip. 880 He was overweening and haughty, and his reign was seven years. Then 


876 mss wa-daqlqa (and a minute) is a scribal error for wa-sab’ wa-'ishruna daqlqa (and 27 
minutes). This is the parallel passing through the island of Meroe, defined as where the 
longest day is 13 hours; see Almagest 11.6.5 (trans. Toomer, 84). 

877 Almagest 11.6.7 (trans. Toomer, 85) gives the latitude of this parallel (Aswan) as 23 degrees, 
51 minutes. A copyist’s error is likely. 

878 mss “32 minutes.” This must be a scribal error. Cf. Almagest 11.6.15 (trans. Toomer, 86). 

879 Retaining the mss reading, bi-ma la yushkilu. Ed. Leiden emends to bi-l-ashkdl (with 
figures). 

880 AI-Ya'qubi is referring to a chronological table of kings’ reigns that formed part of Ptole¬ 
my’s work, the Canon, whose contents he has just summarized (ed. Leiden, 1:159-161). For 
modem editions of this part of the Canon, the so-called icocvtbv | 3 aaiXacov, see the article 
by M. Plessner in ei 2 , s.v. Batlamyus. On the various genealogies of the Greeks current 
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his son Alexander became king. He it is who is called Dhu 1 -Qamayn; 881 his 
mother’s name was Olympias, and his teacher was Aristotle the sage. Alexan¬ 
der’s might became great, his kingdom became powerful, and his dominion 
grew strong. Wisdom, intelligence, and learning assisted him. With him were 
courage, audacity, and high ambition, which led him to write to the kings of 
lands far and wide, summoning them to obey him; the kings of the Greeks 
before him had paid tributes to the Persian kings of Babylonia because of the 
majesty of that kingdom, its great might, and the insignificance of other king¬ 
doms compared to it. 882 When he wrote to the king of Persia, summoning him 
to obey him, the latter took umbrage, so Alexander marched all the way to 
Babylonia. The king of the Persians at the time was Darius, son of Darius. 883 
Alexander made war on him, killed him, took possession of the treasures of 
his kingdom, and married his daughter. Then he went | to Persia, killed the 1:162 
marzpans 884 and leaders there, and conquered the country. Then he went to 
India. Fur, the king of India, marched out against him, but Alexander fought 
him and killed him. 885 Alexander then appointed over India a king to rule on 
his behalf, one of the people of India, someone named Kayhan. Alexander then 
departed and traveled east and west. 886 Having subdued the earth, he returned 
to the land of Babylon. When he reached the nearest part of Iraq, the part 
adjoining the Jazira, he fell ill, and his illness became severe. Despairing of his 
life and knowing that death had descended on him, he wrote a letter to his 
mother to console her for his loss. At its close he said: “Prepare food and gather 


among Arabic historians, compare al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:242 (§ 664). On Philip, compare 
al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:246-247 (§ 668). 

881 That is, “He of the Two Homs,” generally identified with the figure of that name mentioned 
in Qur’an 18:83. Al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:248-249 (§ 671) lists authorities that supported the 
identification and those who opposed it. Compare the article by W. Montgomery Watt in 
ei 2 , s.v. al-Iskandar. 

882 On the nature of this tribute (several golden eggs) and Alexander’s contemptuous words 
of refusal (“I have eaten the chicken that used to lay the eggs”), see al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:247 
(§669). 

883 Arabic, Dara b. Dara. 

884 That is, the military commanders. The title marzpan (frontier protector) was used for 
military governors in the Sasanian empire. Its use here, with reference to the Achaemenid 
empire conquered by Alexander, is something of an anachronism. See the article by J. 
H. Kramers and M. Morony in El 2 , s.v. Marzpan. 

885 Al-Ya'qubi has already mentioned Alexander’s campaign against Fur (Poms) in his ac¬ 
count of the kings of India: ed. Leiden, 1:96-97. 

886 On Kayhan, see ed. Leiden, 1:97. Cf. al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:250 (§ 673) for a detailed account 
of Alexander’s conquests in the East. 
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whomever you can of the women of the nobility. Let no one eat of your food 
who has ever been afflicted by misfortune.” 887 So she prepared food, gathered 
the people, and commanded them that no one who had ever been afflicted by 
misfortune should eat. No one ate, whereupon she understood what Alexander 
had intended. Alexander died at the place from which he had sent the letter. 
His companions assembled, shrouded him, embalmed him, and laid him in a 
coffin of gold. One of the great philosophers stood beside it and said: “This is a 
momentous day. Kingship has been removed from him. Its evil, which had been 
in retreat, has come to the fore; and its good, which had been to the fore, has 
gone into retreat. Whoever would weep over a king, let him weep over this king. 
Whoever would marvel at an event, let him marvel at an event like this.” 888 Then 
he turned to the philosophers who were present and said: “0 sages, let each 
one of you speak a saying that will console the elite and admonish the com¬ 
mon people.” One 889 of Aristotle’s disciples stood up, struck the coffin with his 
hand, and said: “0 enclosed one, how silent you are! 0 mighty one, how hum¬ 
ble you are! 0 hunter, how have you fallen like prey into the net? | Who is this 
who is hunting you?” Then another stood up and said: “This is the strong one, 
who today has become weak; the mighty one, who today has become humble.” 
Another stood up and said: “Your swords were never dry, and no one was safe 
from your revenge. Your cities could not be attacked, your gifts never ceased, 
and your light never darkened. Now your light has gone out, your revenge is 
no longer feared, your gifts are no longer hoped for, your swords are no longer 
unsheathed, and your cities are not defended.” Then another stood up and said: 


887 In the more detailed account in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:257-258 (§677-678), the letter is 
taken by Ptolemy to Alexandria, along with Alexander’s coffin, and given to Olympias at 
the time of the announcement of Alexander’s death. Alexander’s intention in that account 
is that his funeral banquet should be an occasion of joy, not sadness; the abstention 
of all from eating—or from attendance, the text being ambiguous—is unexpected, but 
Olympias derives consolation either from recognizing Alexander’s great knowledge of 
human nature (no man being free of sorrow) or from knowing that everyone shares her 
grief over this particular misfortune (again, the text is ambiguous). For another Arabic 
parallel version of the death of Alexander, with two versions of Alexander’s letter to his 
mother, see Albert Loewenthal, “Honein Ibn Ishak, Sinnspriiche der Philosophen. Nach 
der hebraischen Ubersetzung Charisi’s ins Deutsche iibertragen und erlautert,” in Fuat 
Sezgin, ed., Hunain ibn Ishaq (cl. 260/873): Texts and Studies, 25-226, esp. 203 ff. 

888 In al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:252ff. (§ 676), thirty funerary speeches follow, which differ from 
the speeches given by al-Ya'qubi; cf. the composite account given by Loewenthal, “Honein 
Ibn Ishak, Sinnspriiche der Philosophen,” 178 ff. 

889 M and ed. Leiden read, “Each one of them.” The sense requires deleting “each,” which may 
have originated as a copyist’s echoing of “each” from the previous sentence. 
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“This is he who was for kings a vanquisher; today he has become for the com¬ 
mon people a thing vanquished.” Another stood up and said: “Your voice was 
feared and your kingdom victorious; now the voice has been cut off and the 
kingdom has been brought low.” Another stood up and said: “Why were you not 
immune to death, since you were immune to kings? Why were you not made 
king over it, since you were made king over them?” Another stood up and said: 

“By his stillness Alexander has set us in motion, and by his silence he has made 
us speak.” And they continued to speak in this fashion. Then the coffin was 
closed and carried to Alexandria. His mother received it with the great people 
of the kingdom. When she saw it, she said: “0 you whose wisdom reached the 
heavens, whose dominion encompassed the ends of the earth, and to whom 
kings were forced to bow! What has befallen you that you are asleep today, 
not waking; silent, not speaking? Who will take my message to you, that you 
admonished me, and I was admonished; you consoled me, and I was consoled? 

Peace be upon you, living and dying. How excellent you were alive, and how 
excellent in death!” Then she commanded that he should be buried. Alexan¬ 
der’s reign, including his conquests in the world, was twelve years. 

After him, Dhu 1 -Qarnayn Ptolemy, Alexander’s successor, became king. 890 
He was wise and learned, and his reign lasted twenty years. Then Philadel- 
phus became king. 891 He was | overweening; his power became strong, and 1:164 
he behaved with arrogance in his kingdom. In his days the talismans were 
made. 892 His reign lasted thirty-eight years. Then Euergetes 893 1 ruled for twen- 


890 Thus in the MSS, implying that Ptolemy inherited the title Dhu 1-Qamayn. The Leiden 
editor, finding no evidence for such an assertion, suggested emending the text to yield, 
“After Dhu 1-Qamayn, Ptolemy, the successor of Alexander, became king.” This requires 
two slight changes to the Arabic. An easier solution is to assume that the words “Dhu 
1-Qamayn” were written as a marginal gloss to explain “after him” and were mistakenly 
incorporated into the text by a copyist. In any case, this is Ptolemy 1 Lagus. The figure of 
20 years is correct, if one takes his reign as beginning with his first styling himself king in 
305 BCE and ending in 285 BCE. 

891 The name has been tmncated in the manuscripts to Filijus (Philip). 

892 The precise meaning of this reference to talismans is unclear, but a slightly longer refer¬ 
ence to them in al-Mas‘udfs account of Ptolemy Philadelphus ( Muruj , 2:281-282 [§703]) 
seems to point toward the practice of making small magical gems carved with various 
figures and names, to be used as talismans. Why the common source of al-Ya'qubi and 
al-Mas'udi dated the practice to the reign of Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus is unclear. The full 
passage from al-Mas'udi reads: “In his days the talismans were made, and the worship of 
statues and idols appeared among them because of sophistries that entered among them, 
that these things were mediators between them and their Creator, which could bring them 
closer to Him and cause them to approach Him.” 

893 The mss reading hwrhytwb can be explained as a corruption of Euergetes. 
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ty-five years. Then Philopator ruled for seventeen years. Then Epiphanes ruled 
for twenty-four years. Then Philopator n ruled for twenty-five years. Then 
Euergetes n ruled for twenty-seven years. 894 


The Kings of the Romans 

After the Greeks, the sons of Yunan, son of Japheth, son of Noah, kingship 
passed to the Romans, who were descendants of Rum, the son of Samahir, 
the son of Huba, the son of Alqa, the son of Esau, the son of Isaac, the son 
of Abraham. 895 They occupied the country, spoke the language of the people, 
and related themselves to (the city of) Rome. The Greek language disappeared, 
except for a remnant of their wise sayings that remained in the hands of these 
people. The first of the Romans to become king after the Greeks was..., who was 
... the Younger, son of Rum. 896 His reign was twenty-two years. Then Augustus 
became king. A year into his reign Christ was bom. The reign of Augustus 
continued for forty-three years. Then Tiberius ruled for twenty-two years. Then 
Gaius ruled for four years. 897 Then Claudius ruled for fourteen years. [...] 898 


894 The dates for the Ptolemaic rulers of Egypt are: Ptolemy 1 Soter, 304-285 bce; Ptolemy 11 
Philadelphus 285-247BCE, Ptolemy in Euergetes, 247-222BCE, Ptolemy iv Philopator, 
222-205BCE, Ptolemy v Epiphanes, 205-181BCE; and Ptolemy vi Philometor (the name 
has been corrupted to “Philopator” in transmission), 181-146BCE. The series as given is 
correct. The 25 years given for the reign of “Philopator 11” (i.e., Philometor) should be 
corrected to 35; the confusion between 25 and 35 is easier to explain on the basis of dates 
written in numerals rather than spelled out as words. Ptolemy vm Euergetes 11, ruled 146- 
117 bce. Al-Ya‘qubl omits the period of Ptolemaic decline, until Octavian’s occupation of 
Egypt in 30 bc E. A more complete list is found in al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 2:278-291 (§ 699-714). 

895 These names have suffered in transmission. One can compare the following variants in al- 
Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:293-296 (§ 715-717): Samahillq (variant, Samahilln) for Samahir; Haiyan 
for Huba; and ‘Ayfa (variants, ‘Alqa and Halqa) for ‘Alqa. 

896 Because he was succeeded, according to al-Ya‘qubI, by Augustus, the reference ought to 
be to Caius Julius Caesar, but the names have been so mangled in transmission that one 
can hardly conjecture their original forms. Ed. Leiden reads “F.hasat.q, who was Jaliyus the 
Younger.” In M, the first name is the same; the second looks like Ja.b.t.r.s. The manuscripts 
of the parallel in al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 2:295 (§717) vaiy between Ja’iyus (perhaps for Gaius) 
and Jails (perhaps forjulius). 

897 That is, Caligula, whose full name was Gaius Julius Caesar Augustus Germanicus. He ruled 
from 37 to 41. 

898 Although the mss show no break, one can assume that a lacuna exists. The reigns of Nero 
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Then Vespasian ruled for ten years, and the people of his kingdom used to 
call him “the God.” He dispatched a son of his named Titus to Jerusalem; the 
latter besieged the city for four months. A great throng of people | had gathered 1:165 
there for one of the festivals of the Jews, and the siege was so severe that they 
ate their children, and most of them died of hunger. Titus conquered the city, 
killed and took captives, and set fire to the temple. Then Titus ruled for three 
years. In his time a mountain called Ubramur split apart and fire came out of 
it and burned up many towns. 899 Then Domitian ruled for fifteen years. In his 
time Apollonius of Tyana, the master of talismans, appeared. 900 The people 
of his kingdom rose up against Domitian and killed him. Then Nerva ruled 
for a single year. Then Trajan ruled for nineteen years. Then Hadrian ruled 
for twenty-one years. The Jews of Jerusalem rose up against him and refused 
to pay him tribute. He dispatched against them someone who killed them, 
and he commanded that any of them who remained in Jerusalem should be 
killed. Then Aelius Antoninus ruled for thirty-three years. 901 [...] Then Severus 
and Antoninus ruled for twenty-five years. 902 Then Alexander, son of Mamaea, 


and his three successors have been omitted. Cf. al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 2:299-304 (§ 722-726), 
which contains an account of the persecution of Christians under Claudius. 

899 The reference is clearly to the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 79 ce, but the reading of the 
mss, Ubramur (the vocalization is conjectural), cannot be explained. 

900 Apollonius of Tyana (a town in Cappadocia), usually known in Arabic as Balmus, was 
a philosopher of the first century ce. In The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, by the Sophist 
Philostratus, he appears as a Pythagorean sage with supernatural powers. On the day that 
Domitian was murdered, Apollonius, according to Philostratus, miraculously witnessed 
the event in a vision. For a list of works attributed to him known in Arabic, see the article 
by M. Plessner in ei 2 , s.v. Balmus, and the article by G. Strohmaier in ei 3 , s.v. Apollonius of 
Tyana. 

901 That is, Antoninus Pius (full name Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius), ruled 
from 138 to 161 c e. The length of his reign appears correctly as 23 years in al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 
2:305 (§728), along with a notice that he rebuilt Jerusalem as a Roman city named Aelia. 

902 One must assume a lacuna before “Severus and Antoninus,” although neither the mss nor 
ed. Leiden indicate one. The Leiden editor emended the manuscript reading “S.w.l.d.y.n” to 
“Marqus” and deleted wa- (and), seeing this as a reference to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
But the original reading was probably “S.w.a.r.y.s” (Severus); the references to Marcus 
Aurelius and his successor Commodus appear to have dropped out of al-Ya'qubi, although 
they appear in al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 2:306 (§728). The combined reigns of Severus and 
his son Antoninus—that is, Marcus Aurelius Severus Antoninus Augustus, known as 
Caracalla—totaled twenty-five years according to al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 2:306 (§ 728), and to 
al-Birum, al-Athar al-baqiya (trans. Sachau), 94, who lists them as joint rulers for 25 years. 
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ruled for thirteen years. 903 Then Maximinus ruled for three years. 904 Then 
Gordian ruled for three years. 905 Then Philip ruled for two years. 906 Then 
Decius ruled for one year. 907 Then Gallus ruled for three years. 908 Then Valerian 
ruled for six years. 909 [...] Then Probus ruled for seven years. 910 [...] Then 
Diocletian ruled for twenty years. Then Constantine and Maxentius ruled for 
ten years. 911 

1:166 The kings of the Greeks, as well as the Romans who ruled after them, were of 
differing opinions. One group of them followed the religion of the Sabfans— 
they used to be called “the Hanifs.” 912 They were those who affirmed and 


903 That is, Severus Alexander, whose mother was Julia Avita Mamaea. He ruled from 222 to 
235 CE. 

904 Maximinus (corrupted in the MSS into something like Maxhaminanus) ruled from 235 to 
238 CE. 

905 In fact, there were three emperors named Gordian (numbered conventionally 1,11, and in) 
in the period between 238 and 244. Al-Mas c udi, Muruj, 2:306 (§ 729), correctly gives their 
total reign as sixyears; similarly al-BIrunl, al-Athar al-baqiya (trans. Sachau), 94, who treats 
him as one ruler. 

906 That is, Philip the Arab, ruled 244-249 CE. 

907 One year is the length of reign given also by al-BIrunl, al-Athar al-baqiya (trans. Sachau), 
94; al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:306 (§ 729) gives a reign of two years, which is more nearly correct 
historically (249-251CE). 

908 Ruled 251-253 ce. 

909 Ruled 253-260 ce. 

910 The reign of Probus, 276-282 (the name is badly mangled in the manuscripts into some¬ 
thing like Furus in M), is also given as seven years by al-Birum, al-Athar al-baqiya (trans. 
Sachau), 94. 

911 Because al-Ya'qubi has an account, below (1:172), of Constantine, the first Christian emper¬ 
or, and gives his reign as 55 years (much too long), there is a problem here. Possibly, what 
is intended is the period between the commencement of Constantine’s rule (306) until 
the Edict of Milan (313), which could be seen as the official beginning of Constantine’s 
“Christian” period, but the chronology of ten years cannot be made to fit. Another possi¬ 
bility is that Arabic Qustantln is a corruption of some version of the name Constantius, 
Constantine’s father, who was co-emperor with Maximian (not Maxentius) from 293 to 
305, but, again, the figure of ten years is a problem. 

912 Al-Ya c qubi has taken two terms of uncertain meaning from the Qur’an and used them 
to describe pre-Islamic religious groups who believed in a Creator and accepted the 
existence of prophets. On the Sabi’ans, see the articles in ei 2 by F. C. de Blois, s.v. Sabi’, 
and by T. Fahd, s.v. Sabi’a. On the Hanifs (Arabic, hanif, pi. hunajaj, see the article by 
W. Montgomery Watt in ei 2 , s.v. Hanif. 
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acknowledged a Creator and who claimed to have prophets , 913 such as UranI , 914 
Agathodaemon , 915 and Hermes the Threefold-in-Grace—some say that the 
latter was the prophet Idris . 916 He was the first to write with the pen and to 
teach the science of the stars. Their doctrine about the Creator—powerful and 
mighty is He—follows that of Hermes: As for grasping God by the intellect, it is 
difficult, and to discourse about Him is not possible. God is the cause of causes 
and the creator of the world all at once. 

Another group of them were followers of Zeno; they were the Sophists. 
The interpretation in Arabic of this Greek word is “those who try to induce 
others into error” or “those who ply contradictions .” 917 They held that there is 
neither knowledge nor anything knowable. They argued on the basis of people’s 
diversity of opinion and the equal claim of some vis-a-vis others . 918 They said: 
We have examined what people who differ in opinion say and have found 
their sayings to be divergent, not in agreement. Yet we found that, for all their 
disagreement, they concurred in holding that truth is self-consistent, not self¬ 
contradictory, and that falsehood is self-contradictory, not self-consistent. In 


913 Reading with M, anbiya’-, ed. Leiden reads the singular, nabiyyan. 

914 Because the Sabi’ans of Harran were worshippers of the heavenly bodies, one can derive 
UranI from oupavo?, the Greek word for heaven. See Kevin van Bladel, The Arabic Hermes, 
188. 

915 In M, the ending of the word “daemon” is unambiguous; the first part looks like '.a.y.b, 
which could be repointed to yield gh.a.th.y. The name often appears in more or less this 
form in Arabic. 

916 On the reception in the Islamic world of the arcane Greek writings attributed to the 
Egyptian sage Hermes Trismegistos (“the Thrice-Great,” also known as “the Thrice-Wise”), 
see the article by Kevin van Bladel in ei 3 , s.v. Hermes and Hermetica. The prophet Idris, 
who appears in Qur’an 19:56 and 21:86, is usually identified with the biblical Enoch but 
occasionally with Hermes. See the article by G. Vajda in ei 2 , s.v. Idris. 

917 Arabic, al-mughalita and al-tanaqudiyya (the latter involving a conjectural reading). The 
former term, in the form of the verbal noun mughalata, becomes the standard word in 
later Arabic for “fallacy.” This is, of course, not the original meaning of “sophist,” derived 
as it is from the Greek word for “wise” (crocpoc), but it is a fairly accurate description of the 
method of Zeno of Elea, famous for his ability to argue both sides of a question, with the 
aim of inducing skepticism, and for his paradoxes, arguments in which a seemingly sound 
series of inferences yields manifestly irrational results. 

918 Arabic ikhtilaf al-nas wa-ntisaf ba’dihim min ba’d. The first part of the phrase clearly refers 
to people’s holding differing opinions; the second part of the phrase may refer to the 
skeptical method of showing that both sides of an argument have an equal claim and so 
no conclusion can be drawn. 
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their very agreement, there was a witness that they did not know which of 
them was in the right. 919 They having affirmed this, there remained for truth 
no place where one could hope to obtain it, except among their elite. But we 
knew that this could come about only in one of two ways: either by conceding 
to the claimant [or] by exposing his claim (as false). We therefore examined the 
claim and found what they had in common, but we did not hold it permissible 
to assent to them because of two defects: first, that each called the other 
wrong; second, their agreement that they did not know what was correct. So 
nothing remained but to expose the claim, and so we did. We found them to be 
1:167 people perfectly matched, running neck and neck |, with victory turning against 
them all equally, now this claim gaining strength, then its opposite. In no 
group of them did we encounter superiority unshared or argument unrivaled 
and unchallenged. Because it was impossible to find the truth among their 
commoners or among their elite by appeal to disputation, there remained for 
knowledge no place where it might be found, and for truth there remained 
no method by which it might be attained. So we concluded that there was 
neither science nor knowledge. For, if something is established indubitably, it 
must necessarily be comprehended by assent or by disagreement. When, for 
example, someone mentions (somebody) while the latter is absent and says, 
“So-and-so is absent,” he has hit the mark. Had he or someone else said, “So- 
and-so is present,” when he was not present, thus straying from the truth, and 
had someone contradicted him, saying, “Nay, he is absent,” one of the two 
must necessarily have been speaking the truth. For, when something is truly 
established, it must be present or absent; and if it is not a thing, both of them 
are liars in saying that it is present or absent; for that which is present is a 
thing, and that which is absent is a thing, whereas, if it is not a thing, it is 
neither present nor absent. They also argued in a different way and said: If all 
things are grasped by knowledge, and knowledge (is grasped) by (antecedent) 
knowledge, (the process) must be either finite or infinite. If it is finite, it must 
end in something unknown, but whatever is not known is unknown, and how 
can things be known because of something unknown? If, on the other hand, 
the process is infinite and has no end, it cannot be comprehended, and what 
has not been comprehended is also unknown. So both terms of this syllogism 
are unknown, not known; for how can anything unknown be known unless all 


919 The translation is based on a slight emendation of the mss. The text of ed. Leiden can be 
translated as: “In their agreement there was witness to them [that they] did not know the 
right.” 
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the things be known (which is most unlikely)? They took great pains with these 
two kinds (of argument); they made many efforts and went to great trouble. 

A group called Dahriyya 920 held that there is no religion, no Lord, no proph- 1:168 
et, no book, no afterlife, no recompense for good or evil, no beginning or ending 
of anything, 921 no creation or perishing: what is termed creation is merely the 
composition of something that had been separated, and its perishing is only its 
separation after having been together. Both aspects in reality are (merely) the 
becoming present of what was absent and the becoming absent of what was 
present. They were called Dahriyya only because of their claim that mankind 
has never ceased to be and will never cease to be and that time ( al-dahr ) 
revolves without beginning and without end. They argued for their claim by 
saying: As regards the existence or nonexistence of a thing, only two states, 
with no third, are known: A state in which the thing exists—and how can what 
already is and exists come to be? And a state in which there is no thing—and 
how can a thing come to be in a state that has no likeness? 922 —that is most 
unlikely. They argued similarly about the claim of perishing: Only two states 
are known: A state in which the thing subsists—and the statement of anyone 
who attributes perishing to a thing in the state of its being and subsistence is 
absurd. And a state in which there is no thing—and how can there be the least 
perishing?—it is absurd. If our opponents admit that we have spoken the truth, 
they enter into our argument and refute their own; if they reject our argument, 
they claim there is a third state, one in which there is neither nonexistence nor 
existence—and that is the most offensively absurd of the three. 923 


920 Literally, “believers in time ( dahr ).” The word dahr occurs in Qur’an 45:24, where the 
pagans are cited as saying, “There is nothing but our present life; we die, and we live, 
and nothing but Time ( al-dahr ) destroys us.” Dahr could also be seen as an impersonal 
fate. Dahriyya came to be applied to a variety of materialistic or naturalistic philosophies. 
See the article by I. Goldziher and A. M. Goichon in ei 2 , s.v. Dahriyya, and the article 
by P. Crone in ei 3 , s.v. Dahris; also Hinrich Biesterfeldt, “‘Etemalists’ and ‘Materialists’ in 
Islam: A Note on the Dahriyya ,” 117-123. 

921 That is, all things are formed from preexisting matter and dissolve into matter that 
continues to exist in a different form. 

922 The Leiden editor read C as la tashblh a laha. (M is more ambiguous, as the first and second 
latters of tashblh a are undotted). In any case, the sense is unclear. Other possible readings 
have been suggested: la shay’iyyaV 1 laha (that has no thingness) or la nisbiyyat a laha (that 
has no relationship). 

923 The translation follows the apparent reading of M: fa-dhalika aqbahu l-thalathati ihalatan. 
Ed. Leiden reads the last word as halatan (“and that is the most offensive of the three with 
regard to state”). 
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One group of them held that the origin of things in eternity was a grain that 
existed and then split open; the world as you see it, with its diversity of colors 
and sensible qualities, appeared from it. Some of them claimed that it is not 
diverse [in] its essential qualities (ma'am), but that it differs only with respect 
to the sense perception of it. Others denied that and asserted of it diversity 
in essential qualities and reality. Those who rejected the reality of diversity of 
things held that things differ only through difference of sense perception of 
them and that none of them has any reality by which it can be distinguished 
1:169 from any other of them. | Among the proofs they claimed for this is that, when 
a person with the disease that originates from yellow bile—someone with 
jaundice, for example—tastes honey, he finds it bitter, whereas people free 
of this illness find it sweet. Furthermore, daylight dims the sight of bats, and 
night sharpens it. Now, if light increases the eyes in light 924 and darkness dims 
them, it follows that daylight is darkness for bats and for others whose vision is 
dimmed by light; and this occurs in some people, as well as in some animals 
and birds. And if, as we have described it, night sharpens some eyes, night 
must be light for them, just as daylight is light to others and night darkness. 
If you say that this is due to some defect that has come over these sorts, we 
say to you, “(Is it) among those who differ from them, or among those who 
agree with them?” If you say, “Among those who differ from them,” we shall 
say, “Not so; [the defect has come over those who agree with them.” And if you 
say, “Among those who agree with them,” we shall say, “Not so;] 925 the defect 
has come over those who differ from them, from their point of view; so neither 
sort has superiority over the other.” They said: “Don’t you see the scribe write 
the document even and straight, and thus he sees it in front of his face; yet if 
he looks at it from behind, he sees it as other than he knew it. 926 And if he 
looks at it from one side or the other, he will see it differently. As when you 
write the letter alif with a shape that distinguishes it from all the letters: when 
you face it you will see it as an alif, but if you look at it from behind you will 


924 That is, increases their power to see. The expression is based on the Aristotelian notion 
that vision occurs as the result of a “visual ray” emitted by the eye. 

925 The words in brackets have been added by the Leiden editor to make sense of a difficult 
passage. 

926 That is, if you hold the page up to the light and look at the writing from the other side, you 
will see a mirror image of what you have written. “If you turn aside from it” seems to mean 
turning the writing 90”. Although this will turn the Arabic letter alif (an upright stroke) 
into a ba ’ (a horizontal stroke, minus its distinguishing dot below), it will hardly turn an 
alif into the “earring” shape of nun. 
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see it as a bd\ and if you turn aside from it you will see it as a nun or a ba\” 

(They said that) what is absent from its place is present in another place; and 
it is the same for colors, sounds, tastes, individuals, and garments. It is just as 
when you see a person from nearby as big but from afar as small: the closer one 
approaches, the bigger the person becomes in size, and the farther away one 
goes, the smaller the person becomes in one’s eyes. | It is the same with a sound: 1:170 
from nearby it is heard as loud but soft from afar. Similarly for taste: if you taste 
a little of something, you find it only slightly sweet, but if you taste more of it, its 
taste [is very sweet]. 927 Similarly for touch: you tap something lightly and find 
it lukewarm, but then you touch it forcefully and find it hot. You see a shape 
from nearby as bulging 928 and irregular, but when the beholder gains distance 
from it, he thinks that it is even and not irregular. They claimed that all things 
alternate according to balance and equilibrium and came close to adopting the 
ways of the Sophists. 929 

Another group held that things are derived from four principles that have 
never ceased and will never cease; they were originated, and the world ap¬ 
peared from them. They are the four simple units: heat, cold, wetness, and 
dryness. They stand firm 930 in themselves, not by intention, will, or volition. 

Another group held that the principles are four. They are the “mothers” of 
whatever is in the world; but with them there is a fifth, which has never ceased 
and will never cease organizing and combining them into a whole by will, 
volition, and wisdom. It combines their pairs into a whole, their products being 
generated from it and their contraries not abstaining from abiding one with the 
other; and this is knowledge. 931 

A group, adherents of the doctrine of substance—namely, the Aristote¬ 
lians—held that things are two things: substance and accident. Substance, 
in turn, can be divided into two divisions: living and lifeless. Its definition is 
the self-sufficient, and its differentiation is in the property, not the definition. 
Accident is of nine kinds. Among them is quantity, which is number, whose 
forms are four: volume, area, weight, and speech. 932 Next is quality, whose 


927 Filling the lacuna as suggested by Landberg, 38. 

928 Emending mss thabita (firm, steady) to the graphically similar nabi’a. 

929 Adopting the Leiden editor’s suggested emendation ( takhallaqu ), rather than the mss 
yahtifu (swear by). 

930 Reading with M tathbutw, ed. Leiden, tanbutu (they grow). 

931 Arabic al-'ilm (knowledge), in the sense of Greek Xoyo? (organizing principle). 

932 The inclusion of speech (qawt) can be explained by reference to Aristotle, Categories, 4b, 
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forms are eight: generation and corruption, shape and form, 933 strength and 
weakness, disposition and habit. Next is relation, with its four forms: natural, 
artificial, preference, and affection. Next is “when,” which is that which occurs 
171 according to the moment; | by moment one means time. The forms of time are 
three: past, future, and enduring. Next is “where,” which is that which occurs 
according to place—the six directions: before, behind, above, below, right, and 
left. Next is possession, that is, ownership, and ownership takes (either of) two 
forms: external or internal. External means something like a slave, a house, 
furniture, and the like; internal means something like knowledge and wisdom. 
Next is posture, meaning the aspect of a thing, as when one says that so-and-so 
is standing, so-and-so is sitting, so-and-so is leaving, and so-and-so is coming. 
Next is actor, which takes two forms: either the actor acts by choice or acts by 
nature. That empowered with choice is like whatever is living, enduring, eating, 
and drinking. The actor by nature is like the movement of the four elements. 
Fire, for example, rises from the center to the height; [air rises,] though less 
than fire; earth (moves) from the height to the center, to the position most 
appropriate for it; and water (moves) from the height, though less than earth. 
Finally, there is the acted upon, that which receives the effect of what acts upon 
it, as if it were clay that the actor can render round, square, or of any (other) 
shape. 

These are the doctrines of the Greeks and of the Romans who came after 
them, the schools of their theologians, 934 philosophers, sages, and speculative 
thinkers. 


where the category of quantity is first divided into discrete and continuous, with number 
and speech (Xoyo;) being given as examples of discrete quantities. Speech falls into this 
division, because all utterances can be divided into discrete syllables. Volume, area, and 
weight are examples of continuous quantities. Al-Ya c qubl or his source has simplified 
Aristotle confusingly. 

933 Reading hilya for M and ed. Leiden hila (device, ingenuity). Cf. Aristotle, Categories loan, 
where the terms oyvjpa and pop<pr) refer, respectively, to geometrical figure and to qualities 
such as straight and crooked. 

934 Arabic, mutakallimihim. In an Islamic context, mutakallim came to mean a speculative 
theologian, someone who discussed theological matters on the basis of reason, rather 
than relying on the text of the Qur’an or the transmitted traditions of the Prophet. In this 
context, the term perhaps refers to something more general. 
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The Roman Kings Who Became Christian 

The first of the Romans who became king and departed from the doctrine of 
Hellenism 935 to Christianity was Constantine. The reason was that, while he 
was fighting certain enemies, he saw in a dream as if spears had been sent 
down from heaven with crosses on them. When | he awoke in the morning, 1:172 
he mounted crosses on his spears; then he went into battle and was victorious. 

That was the reason for his becoming Christian. He supported the Christian 
religion and built churches. He assembled bishops from every town, in order 
to establish the Christian religion. It was their first assembly. 936 They gathered 
at Nicaea—three hundred and eighteen bishops and four patriarchs: the Patri¬ 
arch of Alexandria, the Patriarch of Rome, the Patriarch of Antioch, and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The reason Constantine assembled these men was 
that, after he had become a Christian and Christianity had settled in his heart, 
he wanted to acquire profound knowledge of it. He therefore compared 937 the 
doctrines of its adherents and found that there were thirteen doctrines. Among 
them was the doctrine of those who held that Christ and his Mother were Gods. 
Another was the doctrine of those who held that his relation to the Father was 
like that of a flame of fire split off from another flame of fire without the first 
being diminished by the splitting off of the second. Another was the doctrine of 
those who held that he had become divine. Another was the doctrine of those 
who held that he had been made a servant. Another was the doctrine of those 
who, like Man! 938 and his companions, held that his body had been a phantom. 
Another was the doctrine of those who held that he was the Word. Another was 
the doctrine of those who held that he was the Son. Another was the doctrine of 
those who held that he was an eternal spirit. Another was the doctrine of those 
who held that he was the son of Joseph. Another was the doctrine of those who 
held that he was one of the prophets. Another was the doctrine of those who 
held that he was divine and human. 


935 Arabic, al-Yunaniyya, a literal translation of Greek 'E^vtoyoi; in its later sense of pagan- 

936 Apparently al-Ya‘qubI, al-Mas‘udi ( Muruj , 2:313 ff. [ § 736 ff.]), and al-Biruni, Athar, 295-296, 
draw on a common source that listed six rather than the seven ecumenical councils that 
had taken place by the date of composition. 

937 Following the reading of M ( ahdara ); for this sense, see Dozy, Supplement, 1:298. Ed. Leiden 
has ahsa (he tallied). 

938 The mss read Matta (Matthew), but the doctrine described is that of Mam, the founder of 
Manichaeism. The two names are easily confused in Arabic script. 
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Constantine assembled three hundred and eighteen bishops and four patri¬ 
archs—there were no others at that time. The Patriarch of Alexandria held 
that Christ had been deified and had been created. 939 Having assembled, they 
debated the matter with him, and they all reached a consensus that Christ 
had been born from the Father before creatures had come to be and that 
he was of the nature of the Father. They did not mention the Holy Spirit or 
determine whether he was creator or created, but they did agree that the Father 
was God and the Son was God from him 940 Then they departed from Nicaea. 
Constantine reigned for fifty-five years. 941 

Then Julian ruled for a single year. 

Then [,..] 942 ruled for a single year. In his days, the People of the Cave—they 
had died previously—reappeared after a long time. They were several persons 


939 This nicely represents the position of Arius, who was only a presbyter, not the patriarch 
of Alexandria. 

940 Although the creed approved at the Council of Nicaea in 325 did mention belief in the Holy 
Spirit, words asserting the divinity of the Holy Spirit were not added to the creed until the 
Second Ecumenical Council, held at Constantinople in 381, and were further elaborated 
at the Council of Chalcedon in 451. 

941 As Constantine reigned from 306 to 337, this figure is too long, even if one dates his 
reign from his appointment as tetrarch (assistant to the emperor of the East) in 293. Note 
that al-Ya'qubi, presumably on the basis of another source, has already given the reign 
of Constantine as co-emperor with Maxentius as ten years (see above, 1065). The figure 
given by al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:316 (§ 738), is the correct 31 years, although he mentions that 
others attribute to him a reign of 25 years. The figure of 55 years can be explained as the 
combined reign of Constantine and of his son and successor Constantius, both of whose 
names take the form Qustantln in Arabic. Al-Ya'qubi omits any mention of Constantius, 
presumably because he assumed the two were the same person. Al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:323 
(§ 744) gives the reign of Constantius as 24 years; so the two reigns total 55 years. The same 
chronology can be found in al-BIrunl, Athar, 97. 

942 Here the mss read Disus or, perhaps, Dasyus. This can hardly have arisen from miscopying 
of the name of Julian’s successor, Jovian, who, in fact, ruled slightly less than a year. In 
any case, the placement of the incident of the People of the Cave in his reign points to 
Theodosius, during whose reign the cave of the seven sleepers of Ephesus (the Qur’anic 
“People of the Cave”) was discovered, and the “sleepers,” who had entered the cave to 
escape persecution during the reign of Decius (mentioned above, 1:165), emerged alive. 
Dasyus is more likely to have arisen from omission of the first letters of Theodosius’ name 
in Arabic than from the Arabic form of Decius ( Daqiyus ). (Al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:325 [§ 746], 
however, gives the name of the emperor under whom they emerged as Awalans, that is, 
Valens.) Note that the form of the story assumed here implies not merely that the youths 
slept from the reign of Decius to that of Theodosius but that they fell asleep and died, to be 
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and a shepherd, and the shepherd’s dog was with them. Their names were 
Maxilmlna, Maratus, Sah Yuniyus, Natariyus, Dawas, Nawalis, Kanlfartu, and 
Yunutur; the name of the shepherd was Mallkha, and he was the owner of the 
dog, whose name was Qitmlr 943 They came out after a hundred years—some 
say three hundred and nine—and sent one of their number with some dirhams 
to get them food, but the market folk did not recognize the type of his dirhams. 
They followed him until they arrived at the cave—the people had been in the 
dark about them. A mosque in which to pray was built by the cave. 

Then Valentinian ruled for four years. 944 

Then Theodosius the Elder ruled. In his reign the second assembly of the 
Christians took place. 945 One hundred fifty bishops and three patriarchs gath¬ 
ered in Constantinople for it; the Patriarch of Rome did not attend. They laid 
down the document of the creed and affirmed the Holy Spirit. 946 The docu¬ 
ment of the creed that they laid down was: 

I believe in God, the One; the King 947 of everything; the Creator of the 
heavens and the earth, of what is seen and what is unseen; and in the Lord, the 
Christ, the Son of God, who was born before the ages; Light from Light; true God 


resurrected miraculously in the days of the latter ruler. See the article by Roberto Tottoli 
in Encyclopaedia of the Qur’an, s.v. Men of the Cave. 

943 The names must have given the copyist much difficulty: many of the letters are undotted, 
so the readings given here are conjectural. Another version of the names can be found 
in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:777. In the translation by M. Perlmann, The History of al-Tabari, 
iv, 156, they appear as Maksimilina, Mahsimilina, Yamllkha, Martus, Kasutunas, BIrunas, 
Rasmunas, Batunas, and Qalus. The textual notes of the Leiden edition of al-Tabari pro¬ 
vide references to possible Syriac sources for these names. In the Syriac tradition closest 
to al-Ya c qubfs account, they appear as Maximilianos, Iamlikha (= Iamblichos), Martel- 
los, Dionysios, Ioannis, Serapion, Ex(ak)ostodinos, and Antoninus. See Sebastian Brock, 
“Jacob of Sarug’s Poem on the Sleepers of Ephesus,” 324-330. 

944 The name has been distorted in the manuscripts to “Albantiyanus,” and the name of his 
successor, Valens, has been omitted. Al-Biruni, Athar, 95, lists Valentinian as ruling one 
year (probably an error for 11), succeeded by Valens, who ruled for fourteen years. 

945 That is, the Second Ecumenical Council, held in Constantinople in 381. 

946 That is, added an article to the creed affirming not simply belief in the Holy Spirit, which 
had been part of the creed affirmed at Nicaea in 325, but that the Holy Spirit was the 
third person of the Trinity: “the Lord and Giver of life, who proceeds from the Father, who 
with the Father and the Son together is worshipped and glorified, who spoke through the 
prophets.” 

947 Arabic, malik] perhaps to be read as malik (possessor), which would correspond more 
closely to the Greek TtavTOJcpdxopa. 
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[from true God] ; 948 begotten, not created; of the nature of the Father; by whom 
everything came to be. For us men and for our salvation he descended from 
heaven; he became incarnate by the Holy Spirit and from the Virgin Mary, and 
1:174 became | man; he was crucified for us in the time of Pontius Pilate; he suffered 
and was buried; he rose in three days, as in the scriptures; he ascended into 
heaven, and sat down at the right of the Father; whose kingdom has no end. 949 
[And in the Holy Spirit], the Lord, who is derived from the Father; in whom the 
prophets spoke 950 In one holy, apostolic Church of the disciples. I believe in 
one baptism for the forgiveness of sins and in the resurrection of the dead. 

Having excommunicated anyone who professed anything else, they de¬ 
parted from Constantinople. The reign of Theodosius was seventeen years. 951 

His brother’s son, Theodosius the Younger, and Valentinian ruled after 
him. 952 The third gathering of the Christians took place. They assembled in 
Ephesus, and two hundred bishops attended. Nestorius opposed them all. He 
held that Christ was two substances and two natures: God perfect in his sub¬ 
stance and his nature. 953 For the Father begot God; he did not beget a human 


948 Added by the Leiden editor; its omission may be due to the copyist’s omission of text 
between two successive occurrences of the same word (homeoteleuton). 

949 The text in the mss becomes defective at this point from the carelessness of a copyist. 
Having written “of the Father,” he skipped ahead to the word ishtaqqa (“split off, branched 
off, was derived from,” a free translation of EXTropsuopEvov, “proceeding from”), leaving 
out “whose kingdom has no end.” He realized his mistake and, without cancelling the 
misplaced word, wrote “whose kingdom has no end.” Then he left out the words, “and in 
the Holy Spirit,” wrote “the Lord,” and omitted the phrase “the Giver of life.” After writing 
“who is derived from the Father,” he omitted the words “who together with the Father and 
the Son is worshipped and glorified.” 

950 Reading, with ed. Leiden, takallamat, rather than mss tamallakat (took possession). 

951 The same figure is given in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:327 (§ 748), and in al-BIrunl, Athar, 95. In 
fact, his reign fell in parts of 17 calendar years, but he died on 17 January 395, a few days 
short of the beginning of the 17th year of his rule. 

952 Theodosius the Younger (grandson, not nephew of Theodosius the Elder) ruled from 
402 to 408 as co-emperor with Arcadius, and from 408 to 450 alone. Al-Ya c qubi does 
not mention the intervening reign of Arcadius. Al-Mas c udi’s figure of 42 years in Muruj, 
2:329 (§750) for the reign of Theodosius 11 is accurate; al-Ya'qubi’s figure of 27 years is 
wrong. Valentinian (if the reading is correct) would refer to the emperor of the West, 
Valentinian III, who ruled from 425 to 455. 

953 The text seems to have been clumsily abbreviated at this point. One would expect some¬ 
thing like, “and man perfect in his substance and nature.” The next word in the manu- 
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being; and the mother gave birth to a human being; she did not give birth 
to God. Cyril said to him: “If it is as you say, whoever worships Christ is an 
evildoer, because he will have worshipped both an eternal and a temporal; 
while whoever refrains from worshipping him has become an infidel, for he 
will have refrained from worshipping the Eternal, even as he has refrained from 
worshipping the temporal. And whoever worships the God, to the exclusion of 
the human being, is not worshipping Christ, because Christ is not entitled to be 
called Christ with regard to one of his aspects to the exclusion of the other.” He 
upheld the necessity of this to those in attendance. [Opposed to him was] 954 
the Patriarch | of Antioch. Nestorius said, “The Patriarch of Antioch holds what 1:175 
I hold.” 955 Nestorius fled to the land of Iraq; and so the Nestorians came to be in 
Iraq, and, instead of the patriarch, they took as their head a catholicos. Those at 
the council dispersed on that result. The reign of Theodosius the Younger was 
twenty-seven years. 

Then Marcian became ruler. In his time the fourth assembly took place. 956 
The reason for it was that Eutyches, the leader of the Jacobites, held that Christ 
was only one substance and only one nature. 957 He was condemned by the 
Christians. Sixhundred and thirty bishops gathered in Constantinople. 958 They 
disputed with Eutyches and said to him: “If Christ is, as you claim, one single 
nature, then the eternal nature is (the same as) the temporal nature; and if 
the eternal is of the temporal, then he who has never ceased to be is (the 
same as) he who once was not.” He did not, however, retract his doctrine, so 
they anathematized him. He made his way to Egypt and Alexandria—he was a 
physician—and there he remained. The reign of Marcian was five years. 959 

After him Leo and Anthemius ruled for seventeen years. 960 


scripts, fa-l-ibn (for the Son) may be a remnant of the original text. The Leiden editor 
emended it to fa-l-ab (for the Father). 

954 Added by the Leiden editor. 

955 The text has either been corrupted in translation or badly condensed from a more detailed 
source or, perhaps, both. 

956 The Fourth Ecumenical Council, held at Chalcedon, in Asia Minor, in 451. 

957 For “Eutyches,” the manuscripts read “Altarsiyus,” which the Leiden editor suggests reading 
as Thracius. Flowever, the major historical exponent of what came to be known as the 
Monophysite position was Eutyches, and the name has been restored here. 

958 The council actually took place at Chalcedon. 

959 Fie actually reigned from 25 August 450 to 27 January 457. 

960 Leo the Thracian ruled the Eastern empire from 7 February 457 to 18 January 474; Anthem¬ 
ius ruled the Western empire from 12 April 467 to 11 July 472. 
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Then Zeno ruled for eighteen years. 961 

Then Anastasius ruled. 962 During his reign the fifth assembly of the Chris¬ 
tians took place. 963 This was because certain leaders of the Christians held that 
Christ’s body was a phantasm, not real. 964 They assembled because of this and 
said, “If his body is a phantasm, his 965 action must be a phantasm, not real; but 
this is more like the doctrine of the Sophists than that of the Christians.” Those 
who held this were cursed, and the Christians disavowed them. The reign of 
1:176 Anastasius was | twenty-seven years. 

[,..] 966 

Then Yustus 11 ruled for twenty-nine years. Muhammad, the Messenger of 
God—may God bless him and grant him peace—was born during his time. 967 

Then Yustus in ruled for twenty years. 968 


961 Al-Ya c qubl omits the ten-month reign of Leo n in 474, between the reigns of Leo 1 and Zeno. 
AI-Mas'udT, Muruj, 2:330 (§752), mentions it, but al-BIrunl omits it. Zeno the Isaurian 
ruled from 9 February 474 to 9 April 491. The more nearly correct 17 years for the length of 
his reign is given by al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:330 (§ 752) and by al-BIruni, Athar, 95. 

962 Anastasius 1, who ruled from 11 April 491 to 9 July 518. Although the name is badly deformed 
at first (in M it looks like Astus when it first appears), it is clearly written as Astasiyus at 
the end of the paragraph. The text of al-Ya c qubi as preserved in the ms s is clearly defective 
here: first, the Fifth Ecumenical Council took place in 553, during the reign of Justinian, 
not that of Anastasius; second, al-Ya c qubI follows his account of this reign with accounts 
of “Yustus 11” and “Yustus in,” with no mention of a “Yustus 1.” Flistorically, the emperors 
after Anastasius 1 were Justin 1 (518-527), Justinian 1 (527-565), and Justin 11 (565-578). 
Apparently, Justin 1 has been omitted (the Leiden editor marks a presumed lacuna before 
“Yustus 11”), and the names of both Justinian and Justin have been rendered in Arabic as 
“Yustus.” Al-Mas c udl, Muruj, 2:331-332 (§752-754) renders the sequence correctly. 

963 That is, the Fifth Ecumenical Council (Constantinople 11), which took place in 553. Al- 
Ya'qubT’s dating is wrong, as the council took place during the reign of Justinian. 

964 Arabic, kana khayalan 'ala ghayri haqiqatin. The reference to “certain leaders of the 
Christians” ( qawman min ru’asd’ al-nasara) might be a reference to the authors of the so- 
called Three Chapters condemned by the council (Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus, and Ibas of Edessa). 

965 Or, “its,” as the pronoun could refer either to Christ or to “body,” which is masculine 
in Arabic. It is unclear who these “sophists” were (if the Leiden editor’s reading of al- 
sufista’iyya is correct; in M the letter / is given a second point, which makes it a q, so 
the original word may have been different). 

966 Lacuna inferred by the Leiden editor. 

967 If Yustus 11 is Justinian 1, this would place Muhammad’s birth before 565, which is early, 
as Islamic tradition says that he died in June 632, at the age of 63 (presumably lunar years, 
equal to 61.12 solar years), which implies a birth year of 570, in the reign of Justin 11. 

968 That is, Justin 11, ruled 565-578. 
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Then Tiberius ruled for four years . 969 

[...] In his days the sixth assembly of the Christians took place . 970 This was 
because Cyrus of Alexandria had claimed that Christ was one will and one 
action. This, they said, was similar to what the Jacobites held . 971 They assem¬ 
bled for this and gave their assent to the patriarch of Rome—he had written a 
letter, but did not attend . 972 The Christians had no assembly afterward . 973 

[...] The reign of Heraclius and his son Constantine was thirty-two years . 974 

Then Constantine ruled for eighteen years . 975 

Then the Patriarch of Rome ruled for three years . 976 

Then Philippicus ruled for four years . 977 


969 That is, Tiberius II, ruled September 578 to August 582. 

970 As the Sixth Ecumenical Council did not take place until 680-681, during the reign of 
Constantine iv, one must assume a lacuna before these words, but the mention of the 
reign of Heraclius and Constantine (presumably Constantine 111) after the account of this 
council seems to indicate that the account of this council was at first a marginal note and 
was later copied into the text at the wrong place. 

971 “They said,” follows the reading of M; ed. Leiden has “he said.” At issue was the so- 
called Monothelete doctrine, declared heretical at the council. It had been accepted and 
defended by Cyrus of Alexandria (died c. 640) as a way of bridging the gap between those 
who accepted the Chalcedonian doctrine of two natures (divine and human) united but 
distinct in Christ and the Monophysites (Jacobites), who held that the incarnate Christ 
had only one nature (divine and human). 

972 That is, Pope Agatho. 

973 Al-Ya'qubi omits mention of the Seventh Ecumenical Council held at Nicaea in 787, 
probably because his source for the list of Roman rulers ends with Constantine v (ruled 
741 to 775). 

974 Although neither the mss nor ed. Leiden indicate a lacuna before this sentence, stylistic 
grounds point to one, as the sentence conforms to the formula that al-Ya‘qubi uses at 
the end of each reign. Heraclius reigned from 5 October 610 to 11 February 641; his son 
Constantine ill, who had been co-emperor since 614, ruled after his father’s death only 
until May 641. 

975 It is not clear whether the reference is to Constans 11, whose regnal name was Constantine 
and who reigned from September 641 to September 668, or to Constantine iv, who ruled 
from September 668 to September 685. The figure of 18 years suggests the latter. In any 
event, al-Ya c qubfs list of rulers becomes unreliable at this point. 

976 A possible reference to the reign of Leontius (695-698), although it is unclear why he 
should be called “Patriarch of Rome,” but for the resemblance of his name to that of Pope 
Leo 1 of Rome, whose doctrinal letter played an important role in the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451. 

977 The name has been badly distorted in transmission, but one can restore the reading of M 
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Then Leo and his son Constantine ruled for twenty-nine years. 978 

The months of the Romans, on the basis of which they make their calcula¬ 
tions and fix their dates, are twelve. The first of them is Kanun n, which they 
callYanwaris (Ianuarius) in the Roman language. 979 It is their New Year. These 
are the names of their months: Yanwaris (Ianuarius), which is Kanun n; [Fab- 
raris] 980 (Februarius), which is Shubat; [Martis] 981 (Martius), which is Adhar; 
Abrilis (Aprilis), which is NIsan; Mayus (Maius), which is Ayyar; [Junis] 982 
1:177 (Iunius), which is Haziran; [Julis] 983 (Iulius), which is | Tammuz; Aghustus 
(Augustus), which is Ab; [Sittanbris] 984 (Septembris/September), which is Ay- 
lul; [Uktubris] 985 (Octobris/October), which is Tishrin [1]; [Nuwunbris] 986 (No- 
vembris/November), which is Tishrin 11; and [Dikimbris] 987 (Decembris/De- 
cember), which is Kanun 1. 

Their kingdom stretched from the Euphrates to Alexandria, all of which 
became part of the land of Islam, besides that part of the land of the Romans 
that remains in their hands until the present day. The greatest of their cities 
were al-Ruha 988 in the Jazira, in (the area called) Diyar Mudar; Antakiya, 989 


to something like F.l.y.b.gh.r.w.s. The reference would be to the reign of Philippicus from 
711 to 713. 

978 This must refer to the reigns of Leo ill the Isaurian (March 717 to June 741) and his son 
Constantine v (June 741 to September 775), although the dates fit neither the individual 
reigns nor their combined total. 

979 It is unclear whether by al-Rumiyya al-Ya'qubl means Latin or Greek. In any case, the 
Greek month names for the Julian calendar were simply an adaptation of the Latin 
names, with minor adjustments for the phonetics of the Greek language. The translation 
therefore reproduces the Arabic form found in the manuscripts and adds the Latin form 
in parentheses. The names are then given in the form current among Syriac-speaking 
Christians, which became the normal way of referring to the Julian months in Arabic. 

980 Garbled by the copyist into something like Bilyas. The usual Arabic form, found for 
example in al-Biruni, Athar, has been substituted in the translation. 

981 Garbled into something like Narlis in the manuscripts. 

982 Written as Julis (that is, Julius, July) in the mss, although the Syriac/Arabic name Haziran 
following it clearly refers to June. This miscopying has led to misidentifying the subse¬ 
quent months and duplication of October in the manuscripts. The translation corrects 
these mistakes, which are probably the fault of a copyist. 

983 Given as Aghustus because of the copyist’s error. 

984 Given as Uktubris because of the copyist’s error. 

985 Given as N.b.w.s, presumably for something like Nuwunbris. 

986 Given as Ukbris, presumably for Uktubris. 

987 Truncated into Muris in the manuscripts. 

988 Ancient Edessa. 

989 Ancient Antioch. 
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where, in the Church of al-Qusyan, are the chair of Peter and the hand of John 
the son of Zacharia . 990 It is the fourth see and great patriarchate . 991 Within the 
part of the Romans’ kingdom that came under Islam is the Jazira, including Har- 
ran; al-Ruha and all its dependencies; Balis ; 992 Sumaysat ; 993 Malatiya; Adana; 
Tarsus; the military district of Qinnasrin; al-Awasim 994 and all its dependen¬ 
cies; the military district of Hims (the city of Hims was a noteworthy city in the 
kingdom of the Romans). Also, al-Ladhiqiyya, which is a dependency of Hims; 
the military district of Damascus (the Roman king’s governors there were the 
Aljafha, of the tribe of Ghassan); the military district of the Jordan, which also 
belonged to them and whose governors on behalf of the Roman king were from 
the Ghassanid Aljafha; and the military district of Palestine, with its dependen¬ 
cies. Also, Tinnis, Dimyat, and Alexandria. This was the exclusive kingdom of 
the Romans and became part of the land of Islam. 

Also theirs was territory beyond the pass , 995 stretching toward the lands of 
the Slavs , 996 the Alans , 997 and the Franks . 998 

Among the famous, well-known cities in the land of the Romans are cities 
such as Rome, Nicaea, Constantinople, Amaseia , 999 Kharshana, Qurra, Amo- 
rium, Sumalu, al-Qalamiyya, Selinus, Heracleia, Siqilliyya, Falatlna, Antioch 


990 The Church of al-Qusyan is the Church of Cassianus, later known as the Church of St. 
Peter, which became the main church of Antioch, replacing the older cathedral that was 
destroyed by an earthquake in 588. It is unclear whether the chair (Arabic kursl) is to be 
interpreted as a physical relic—the parallel with the hand of John the Baptist suggests as 
much—or simply as a bishop’s throne such as would be found in any cathedral church 
(the next part of the sentence suggests this interpretation). The church was supposedly 
on the site where the Apostle Peter restored the son of a certain King Qusyan to life. See 
Hugh Kennedy, “Antioch: from Byzantium to Islam,” in The City in Late Antiquity, 185-188. 

991 That is, following Rome, Constantinople, and Alexandria. 

992 A now ruined town in northern Syria on the west bank of the Euphrates. See the article by 
J. Sourdel-Thomine in El 2 , s.v. Balis. 

993 Ancient Samosata; modem Turkish Samsat; see the article by C. P. Haase in ei 2 , s.v. 
Sumaysat. 

994 Al-Awasim was the name of a series of frontier fortresses along the border between the 
caliphate and the Byzantine empire. See the article by M. Canard in ei 2 , s.v. al-Awasim. 

995 Arabic, al-darb ; apparently referring to the Cilician Gates. 

996 Arabic, Saqaliba (sg. Saqlabi ) derives from a Greek form EjcXafJYjvo?, with an older form 
HAaflo? derived from the self-designation of the Slavic peoples. See the article by P. 
B. Golden, P. Guichard, and Mohamed Meouak in ei 2 , s.v. al-Sakaliba. 

997 An Iranian people of the northern Caucasus. 

998 Arabic, Ifranj, a general designation for people of western Europe. 

999 Modem Amasya, a provincial capital in north-central Turkey. 
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1:178 the Burnt, Dahirnata, | Moloe, Seleucia, Smyrna, Iconium, [...], [...], [...], and 
Salonica. 1000 


The Kings of Persia 

Persia claims for its kings many things of the sort that cannot be accepted. 
These include physical excrescences, such as one person’s having numerous 
mouths and eyes, another’s having a face of copper, and another’s having on 
his shoulders two snakes that devoured men’s brains. To certain persons they 
attribute great longevity or deny their death—and similar things that minds 
reject and that can be treated as vanities, jest, and unreal. Persians of intellect 
and knowledge, those of nobility and high family, their princes and their gentry, 
and people who transmit reliable accounts and possess education have never 
treated such things as real or true or affirmed them . 1001 

We find that they date the kingdom of Persia only from the time of Ardashlr 
Babakan . 1002 According to them, their earliest kings, those of the first king¬ 
dom, which existed before Ardashlr, were : 1003 Kayumarth, who ruled for sev¬ 
enty years; Ushhanj FIshdad, who ruled for forty years; Tahmurath, who ruled 


1000 The list of cities is badly copied, with most of the place names given in undotted script. 
Where the forms are too ambiguous to be read even conjecturally, we have inserted 
[...]. 

1001 Unfortunately, al-Ya'qubi does not list his sources for Persian history, which consisted 
of Middle Persian works translated into Arabic, most of which do not survive in their 
original Persian or Arabic forms. The following works deal with the sources used 
by Arabic historians for reconstructing the history of pre-Islamic Iran: T. Noldeke, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden (especially the “Einleitung,” 
xiii-xxviii); A. Christensen, L’lran sous les Sassanides (especially the “Introduction,” 
59-74); and C. E. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v (not only the introduction, but 
the extensive footnotes on individual reigns). 

1002 That is, from the reign of the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, Ardashlr 1 (ruled 224- 
242). The meaning is not that the Persians were ignorant of earlier kings but that the 
Sasanians dated events from the accession of Ardashlr. 

1003 Similar lists of the so-called PIshdadian and Kayanian kings may be found in al- 
Biruni, Athar, 99 ff.; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:17 (Jayumart), 147-149 (Jayumart), 154-155 
(Jayumart, Hoshank/Oshahanj Peshdadh), 170-172 (Oshahanj), 174-176 (Tahmurath), 
179-183 (Jamshed, al-Dahhak), 201-211 (al-Dahhak, Fredun/Afridun), 226-230 (Fre- 
dun/Afridun), 430-440 (Manushihr, Afrasiyab), 528-535 (Afrasiyab, Zaw b. Tahmasb, 
Kayqubadh), 597-604 (Kay Kawus), 604-619 (Kaykhusraw, Luhrasb), 645 (Luhrasb), 
648-649 (Bishtasb), 675-683 (Bishtasb), 686-688 (Ardashlr Bahman), 688-690 (Khu- 
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for thirty years; Jam Shad, who ruled for seven hundred years; al-Dahhak, 
who ruled for one thousand years; Afrldun, who ruled for five hundred years; 
Manujihr, who ruled for one hundred and twenty years; Afrasiyab, king of the 
Turks, 1004 who ruled for one hundred and twenty years; ZawTahmasb, 1005 who 
ruled for five years; Kayqubadh, who ruled for one hundred years; Kay Kawus, 
who ruled for one hundred and twenty years; Kay Khusraw, 1006 who ruled for 
sixty years; Kay Luhrasb, who ruled for one hundred and twenty | years; Kay 1:179 
Bishtasb, who ruled for one hundred and twelve years; Kay Ardashir, who ruled 
for one hundred and twelve years; KhumanI, daughter of Jihrazad, 1007 who 
ruled for thirty years; and Dara, son of Jihrazad, who ruled for twelve years. 
Alexander, who is called Dhu 1 -Qamayn, slew him. 1008 Then the kingdom of 
Persia became divided and was ruled by kings called the Party Kings. 1009 Their 
royal residence was located at Balkh. Genealogists assert that they were descen¬ 
dants of Gomer, son of Japheth, son of Noah. They followed the religion of the 
Sabians, venerating the sun, the moon, fire, and the seven stars; they were not 
Zoroastrians, but followed the ways of the Sabians. 1010 Their spoken and writ- 


manl, Dara/Darius); 692-701 (Dara/Darius); al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 2105-132 (§530-556); 
and Ibn Qutayba, al-Ma'arif (ed. Cairo), 652-667. 

1004 Sic, but cf. al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:117-118 (§ 540): “Farasiyab’s birthplace was in the land 
of the Turks, and therefore some authors of books and works of history, among others, 
have mistakenly alleged that he was a Turk.” 

1005 As emended by the Leiden editor, probably to be interpreted as “Zaw [son of] Tah- 
masb,” as in al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 2:118 (§540). M has w.r.b.h.m.d. Al-Birunl, Athar, 104, 
reads Zab and Garshasp, marking them as “the two companions,” and giving them a 
joint reign of five years. 

1006 As emended by the Leiden editor, in agreement with al-Birunl, who also gives Kay 
Khusraw a reign of 60 years. M reads Kay Jubin, best explained as a copyist’s error. 

1007 That is, the daughter of Ardashir Bahman and Jihrazad; however, al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:689, gives Shahrazad (a variant of Jihrazad/Chihrazad, “of noble countenance”) as 
the nickname of KhumanI, and al-Ya'qubi’s naming of Jihrazad as the mother of Dara 
seems to agree with this version. Note that KhumanI (the form of her name in al- 
Ya'qubi and al-Tabari) appears as Humaya in al-Mas'udl; the two forms can be read 
from the same (undotted) Arabic ductus. 

1008 Al-Ya'qubi conflates Dara, son of Bahman, and Dara (Darius), son of Dara; the latter 
was killed by Alexander. Cf. al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 2:129 (§ 553), and al-Birunl, Athar, 105. 

1009 Arabic, muluk al-tawa’if-, other possible translations include “regional kings” or “petty 
princes.” Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, i:704ffi, and al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 2:132-138 (§557-562), 
both of whom devote considerable space to Iranian history in the Parthian/Arsacid 
period, between the death of Alexander and the rise of the Sasanian dynasty under 
Ardashir 1, who killed the last of the Arsacids in battle in 224. 

1010 That is, they were not Zoroastrians (Arabic, Majus, “Magians”) but followed a form of 
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ten language was Syriac. Here is an illustration of the Syriac script . 1011 They had 
historical reports; these were recorded, but, as we have seen, most people reject 
them and consider them abhorrent; we have omitted them because our policy 
is to leave out everything abhorrent. 


The Second Kingdom: From Ardashir Babakan 

Ardashir became king . 1012 He was the first of the Persian kings to profess the 
Zoroastrian religion . 1013 His royal residence was in Istakhr . 1014 When one of the 
districts of Fars refused him obedience, he fought its people until he conquered 
it. He made his way to Isfahan, then to al-Ahwaz, and then to Maysan , 1015 after 
which he returned to Fars. He made war on a king named Ardawan and killed 


astral religion similar to that of the so-called Sabians, later survivors of Hellenistic 
paganism at Harran in Syria. On the identity of the Sabi’un, who are mentioned 
three times in the Qur’an, see the article in ei 2 , s.v. Sabi’. The assertion that the Party 
Kings were not Zoroastrians reflects Sasanian anti-Parthian propaganda branding the 
Parthians as unorthodox in religion and oversimplifies the historical record. 

ion The surviving M s S omit this. 

1012 For an overview of the reign of Ardashir i, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, see 
A. Christensen, L’lran sous les Sassanides, 84-96. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:813-822 (trans. 
Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 2-22). For parallel Arabic accounts of this period 
of Iranian history, see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:813-1067 (trans. Bosworth as The History of 
al-Tabari, v); al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:151-241 (§576-663): al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 
44-46; Ibn Qutayba, al-Ma'arif 653-667. 

1013 Arabic, awwalu muluki l-fursi l-mutamajjisa (the first of the “Magianizing” kings of 
the Persians). Historically, Ardashir was not the first Persian king to profess Zoroas¬ 
trianism; elements of what later became orthodox Zoroastrianism can be traced to 
Achaemenid times. It is correct that, under the Sasanians, the Zoroastrian clergy 
became a state-supported hierarchy; Zoroastrian scriptures and legal texts were codi¬ 
fied; orthodoxy was defined in contrast to doctrines branded as heresies; and noncon¬ 
formists were subjected to varying degrees of persecution. See the chapter on Zoroas¬ 
trianism as a state religion in A. Christensen, L’lran sous les Sassanides, 141-178, and 
the article by Joseph Wiesehofer, in Encyclopcedia Iranica, s.v. Ardasir. 

1014 A town in Fars province, now in ruins, north of the ancient capital of Persepolis. 
According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:814, Sasan, the grandfather of Ardashir 1, was superin¬ 
tendent of the fire temple of the goddess Anahid in the town of Istakhr. See the article 
by M. Streck and G. C. Miles in ei 2 , s.v. Istakhr. 

1015 A region on the lower Tigris, in southeastern Iraq. See the article by M. Streck and 
M. Morony in Ei 2 , s.v. Maysan. 
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him. 1016 Ardashlr received the title King of Kings (Shahanshah) and built a fire- 
temple at Ardashlr Khurrah. 1017 Then he made his way to al-Jazira, 1018 Armenia, 
and Azerbaijan, after which he made his way to the Sawad 1019 of Iraq and settled 
people there. Having made his way to Khurasan, he conquered some of its 
districts. After he had consolidated control of the land, he named his son Sabur 
heir apparent, crowned him, and styled him king. Ardashlr died after a reign of 
fourteen years. 1020 

Sabur 1021 son of Ardashlr became king. He raided the country of the Romans, 1:180 
conquered several of its provinces, and took many Romans prisoner. Then he 
built the city of Jundaysabur 1022 and settled it with Roman prisoners. The chief 
of the Romans constructed for him the bridge over Tustar’s river, whose width 
was a thousand cubits. 1023 It was in the days of Sabur son of Ardashlr that Man! 
son of Hammad, the zindiq, appeared. 1024 He called on Sabur to profess dualism 


1016 At the Battle of Hurmuzjan, in 224, Ardashlr killed the last reigning Arsacid, Ardawan 
(Artabanus). Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:818-819; al-Mas c udi, Muruj, 2035 (§559) and 161 
(§ 585); al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 44. 

1017 The name means “Gloiy of Ardashlr.” The town, originally called Gur, is located south 
of Istakhr, at the location of modem Firuzabad. See the article by L. Lockhart in ei 2 , 
s.v. Firuzabad. 

1018 That is, the northern part of Mesopotamia. 

1019 Sawad (literally, the black/dark lands) refers to the southern part of Mesopotamia. 

1020 The crowning of Sabur as heir apparent—indeed, as co-monarch—probably took 
place in 240, and Ardashlr’s death probably took place early in 242; see the article by 
Joseph Wiesehofer, in Encyclopedia Iranica, s.v. Ardasir. 

1021 Middle Persian, Shapur: Shapur 1, ruled 242-270; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:822-831 (trans. 
Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari,v, 23-39); al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:163-166 (§589-593); 
al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 48. 

1022 Middle Persian, Gondeshapur, in Khuzistan. The city later became famous as a center 
of medical studies; cf. the article by Cl. Huart and Aydin Sayili in ei 2 , s.v. Gondeshapur. 

1023 AI-Ya'qubT’s ra’is al-Rum (the chief of the Romans) is ambiguous, but other accounts 
attribute the dam’s construction explicitly to the Roman emperor Valerian, who was 
captured by the Persians in 260 and was set to work constructing the dam with Roman 
laborers; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:827 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 29-31); 
al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 49. 

1024 On the life and doctrines of Mani, the founder of the Manichaean religion, see the 
article by Wemer Sundermann in Encyclopedia Iranica, s.v. Mani. The designation of 
Mam’s father as Hammad (if one can trust the reading) is unique to al-Ya c qubi; other 
sources give Fattik/Fatak or some variation on it. The word zindiq, used later loosely 
for a believer in any of various heretical beliefs, here designates any follower of the 
teachings of Mani, that is, a Manichaean. See the article by F. C. De Blois in ei 2 , s.v. 
Zindik; and the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Mani b. Fattik. 
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and found fault with his religious beliefs. Sabur was swayed by him. 

Man! taught that the governor of the world is two—two eternal things, light 
and darkness, two creators: a creator of good and a creator of evil. Darkness and 
light, each in itself, is a name for five elements: color, taste, odor, touch, and 
sound. Both of them are all-hearing, all-seeing, and all-knowing. Everything 
good and beneficial springs from light; everything harmful and painful springs 
from darkness. They were originally unmixed, but then they became mixed, 
the proof of that being that form did not exist but then came to be . 1025 It 
was the darkness that initiated admixture with light; they had been in mutual 
contact, like shadow and sunlight, the proof of that being the impossibility 
of the generation of something from nothing. Proof that it was darkness that 
initiated admixture with light is that, because darkness, by the admixture of 
obscurity with light, corrupts it, it is inconceivable that light should initiate 
the admixture, as light has good as its consequence. Proof that they are two 
eternals, good and evil, is that, because one finds that a single element does 
not generate two diverse actions—for example, fire, which is hot and burning, 
does not generate cooling, and that which generates cooling does not generate 
warming—therefore that which generates good does not generate evil, and 
that which generates evil does not generate good. Proof that they are two living 
and active entities is that good can be demonstrated to have an action and evil 
can be demonstrated | to have an action. 

Sabur assented to this doctrine of ManTs and enjoined the people of his 
kingdom to adopt it. This was grievous to them, so the sages of his kingdom 
assembled to turn Sabur away from it, but he would not do so. 

Man! composed books asserting dualism. Among the works he composed 
was the book that he titled The Treasure of the Living. In it he described the 
luminous purity and dark corruption in the soul, and he ascribed evil actions 
to the darkness. In another of his books, which he titled Shdburaqan , 1026 he 
described the pure soul and the soul that has been contaminated by demons 
and defects. He made the firmament to be a plane, and he said that knowledge 
was atop a sloping mountain, over which the highest firmament turns. Another 
work was a book that he titled The Book of Guidance and Governance. There 
were also the twenty-two Gospels , 1027 to each of which he gave a letter of the 


1025 The translation of the second part of the sentence depends on a conjectural emenda¬ 
tion by the Leiden editor. 

1026 Middle Persian, Sabuhragan (The Book of Shapur), named for the king to which it was 
dedicated. 

1027 Arabic, Injll ; the manuscripts read “twelve,” but the reading has been emended here 
on the basis of what is known about the work, each chapter of which was labeled with 
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alphabet as a title. He mentioned prayer and the deeds that must be practiced 
for the salvation of the spirit. There were also The Book of Time-} 029, The Book 
of Secrets, in which he inveighed against the signs of the prophets; The Book of 
Giants ; and many other books and treatises. 

Sabur continued to adhere to this doctrine for ten years or so. Then the 
Mobadh 1029 came to him and said: “This man has corrupted your religion. 
Arrange a meeting between him and me, so that I can dispute him.” Sabur 
brought the two together, and the Mobadh had the better of the argument. 

Sabur returned from dualism to the religion of the Magi and sought to kill Man!, 
who fled to India, where he remained until Sabur died. 

Hurmuz, 1030 son of Sabur, became king after Sabur. He was a courageous 
man. It was he who built the city of Ramhurmuz. 1031 He did not live long; his 
reign was only one year. 

Bahram, 1032 son of Hurmuz, then became king. He was infatuated with 1:182 
slaves and entertainments. Mam’s disciples wrote to Man!, saying that a king 
tender in years and much preoccupied had come to the throne. So Man! came 
to the land of Fars; his activity became known and his whereabouts apparent. 
Bahram summoned him and questioned him about his activity, and Man! gave 
him an account. Bahram arranged a meeting between him and the Mobadh, 
and Man! disputed with him. Then the Mobadh said to him, “Let some lead be 
melted for me and for you and let it be poured on my stomach and on yours; 
whichever of us is unharmed is in possession of the truth.” Man! said, “This is 
a deed of darkness.” At this, Bahram ordered him to be imprisoned and said 
to him, “Tomorrow I will summon you and kill you in a way that no one has 


one of the twenty-two letters of the Aramaic alphabet. 

1028 Arabic, Kitab al-Dahr, this title is omitted in ed. Leiden. 

1029 That is, the chief priest of the Zoroastrian religion. 

1030 Better known by the Iranian form of his name as Hormizd I, ruled 270-271; cf. al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, 1:831-833 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 40-43); al-Mas'udi, 
Muruj, 2:166 (§ 593). 

1031 A town and district in Khuzistan, in southwestern Persia, 55 miles southeast of Ahwaz 
and 65 miles south-southeast of Shushtar, at the intersection of the roads from Ahwaz, 
Shushtar, Isfahan, and Fars. See the article by V. Minorsky and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. 
Ram-Hurmuz. 

1032 That is, Bahram 1, reigned 271-274; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:833-834 (trans. Bosworth, The 
History of al-Tabari, v, 43-45); al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:167 (§ 594), al-DInawari, al-Akhbar 
al-tcwal, 49. As Bosworth notes in his translation of al-Tabari, the Arabic sources, 
including al-Ya'qubi, with the exception of one account in al-Mas'udi, make Bahram 
1 the son of Hurmuz (see Bosworth, 45, n. 134, and 48, n. 140), rather than the son of 
Sabur, as is the consensus of modem historians. 
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ever been killed before you.” Man! did not cease being flayed that night until 
his soul departed. In the morning, Bahrain called for him, but they found that 
he had already died. Bahrain ordered his head to be cut off and had his body 
stuffed with straw. He persecuted his adherents and killed a great number of 
them. Bahrain son of Hurmuz reigned for three years. 

Then Bahrain, 1033 son of Bahrain, became king. He reigned for seventeen 
years. 

After him, his son, Bahrain, 1034 son of Bahram, son of Bahrain, became king; 
he ruled for four years. 

Then his brother, NarsI, 1035 son of Bahram, reigned for nine years. 

Then Hurmuz, 1036 son of NarsI, reigned for nine years. A son was born to him, 
whom he named Sabur 1037 and made heir apparent. Hurmuz died while Sabur 
was still an infant in the cradle. The people of his kingdom watched over him 
until he reached adolescence and young manhood. Then he displayed haugh¬ 
tiness and aggressiveness; he raided the country of the Arabs and stopped up 
their wells with earth. The king of the Romans, Julian, attacked him, aided by 
Arabs of all the tribes. The Arab tribes turned on Sabur as fast as they could and 
attacked him in his capital; 1038 he fled, leaving his kingdom vacant, so that his 
1:183 city and treasuries were plundered. | Then, however, a stray arrow killed Julian, 
king of the Romans. The Romans made Jovian king, and he made peace with 
Sabur. Sabur remained hostile to the Arabs: whenever he got hold of one of 


1033 That is, Bahram 11, reigned 274-291; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:834-835 (trans. Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, v, 46); al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:168-174 (§ 595-599). 

1034 That is, Bahram III; his reign was probably much shorter than the four years attributed 
to him here. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 47, n. 139, gives evidence that he 
reigned only four months, in the early part of 292, until he was deposed by his great- 
uncle NarsI; cf. also al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2074 (§ 600). 

1035 The pronoun in “his brother” is ambiguous. One might understand the text to mean 
that NarsI was the son of Bahram 11 and brother of Bahram in, but the wording “son 
of Bahram” (without a further “son of Bahram”) might imply that NarsI was the son of 
Bahram I and brother of Bahram 11. This is how Bosworth understands the parallel text 
in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:835 (trans. 48). The consensus of modern historians is that NarsI 
was in fact the son of Sabur 1, hence a brother of Bahram 1. This would make him the 
great-uncle of Bahram 111. He reigned 292-302; see Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, 
v, 48, n. 140; al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:174 (§ 600). 

1036 Hormizd II, reigned 302-309; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:835-836 (trans. Bosworth, The 
History of al-Tabari, v, 49-50); al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2374-175 (§ 600). 

1037 That is, Shapur 11, reigned 309-379; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:836-846 (trans. Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, v, 50-67); al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:175-188 (§ 601-611). 

1038 That is, Ctesiphon; cf. al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 51-52. 
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them, he dislocated the man’s shoulder. 1039 As a result, Sabur came to be called 
Dhu 1 -Aktaf (The Man of the Shoulders). He reigned for seventy-two years. 

Sabur’s brother, Ardashir, 1040 son of Hurmuz, then became king. He con¬ 
ducted himself badly, killing their nobles and magnates, and he was therefore 
deposed, after he had reigned for four years. 

The Persians made Sabur, son of Sabur, king. 1041 The deposed Ardashir sub¬ 
mitted to him and offered him his obedience. A large tent collapsed upon Sabur 
and killed him. 1042 He had reigned for five years. 

Bahram, 1043 son of Sabur, became king after Sabur. He wrote to the farthest 
reaches of the kingdom, promising the people justice, equity, and benevolence. 
He continued to rule for eleven years; then some men rebelled against him and 
killed him. 

Then Yazdajird, son of Sabur, became king. 1044 He was harsh, coarse, arro¬ 
gant, and ill-behaved—of little good and much evil—and he subjected people 
to the worst kind of abuse. Then a horse kicked him and killed him. 1045 He had 
reigned for twenty-one years. 

Then Bahram Jur, son of Yazdajird, became king. 1046 He had grown up in the 
land of the Arabs: his father had sent him off to al-Nu‘man; the Arab women 


1039 Arabic, khala’a katifahu, could mean either “dislocated his shoulder” or “pulled out the 
shoulder blade.” The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:844 ( naza’a aktaf ru’asa’ihim, “tore 
out the shoulder blades of their leaders”) points to the more gruesome interpretation. 

1040 Ardashir 11, son of Hormizd II, reigned 379-383; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:846 (trans. 
Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 67); al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2089 (§ 611). 

1041 That is, Shapur hi, son of Shapur 11, reigned 383-388; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:846 (trans. 
Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 68); al-Mas'udT, Muruj, 2:189 (§ 611). 

1042 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:846, this was no accident: “The great men of state and 
the members of noble houses cut the ropes ... and the tent fell down on top of him” 
(trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 68). Cf. also al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 
53, which speaks of “treacherous men.” 

1043 That is, Bahram iv, son of Shapur 11, reigned 388-399; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:847 (trans. 
Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 69); al-Mas'udT, Muruj, 2:190 (§ 612). 

1044 That is, Yazdajird 1 (Middle Persian, Yazdgird), son of Shapur 111, reigned 399-420; cf. 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:847-850; al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:190 (§612). 

1045 In the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:850-851 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, 
Y, 73), the horse is of supernatural character, sent by God in response to people’s 
complaints, to relieve the Persians of an unjust ruler, and disappears mysteriously after 
striking Yazdajird. 

1046 That is, Bahram v (reigned 420-438) sumamed Gor (wild ass), either in reference to his 
endurance or to his love of hunting. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:854-871 (trans. Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, v, 82-106); al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:190-193 (§612-614). For a 
discussion of his name, see Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 81, n. 220. 
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suckled him, and he grew up to have a fine character. 1047 After Yazdajird died, 
the Persians were loath to appoint any son of Yazdajird because of his bad 
ways. “As for his son Bahrain,” they said, “he has grown up in the land of the 
Arabs, knowing nothing about kingship,” so they decided to make someone 
else king. 1048 Bahrain then set out accompanied by the Arabs, and when he 
met the Persians, they were in awe of him. They took the king’s crown and the 
finery that kings wear, set them between two lions, and said to Bahrain and 
to Kisra, “Whichever of you takes the crown and finery from between these 
1:184 two lions shall be king.” They said | to Bahram, [,..]. 1049 So he took up a mace, 
advanced, beat the lions to death, and took the crown and the finery; so they 
submitted to him and gave him their obedience. He, for his part, promised them 
benevolence, and he wrote to the farthest reaches of the kingdom promising 
them the same and informing them of his justice and his intention to bring 
prosperity to the country. Al-Mundhir b. al-Nu‘man visited him, and Bahram 
raised his rank. Bahram was a man who loved amusement and neglected his 
subjects. Once he went in pursuit of animals and amusement and left his 
brother NarsI as his deputy over the kingdom. When Khaqan, the king of 
the Turks, learned what sort of man Bahram was, he became covetous of his 
kingdom and decided to march against him. When Bahram learned of this, 
he marched against Khaqan, killed him, and wrote to his subjects about the 
victory. Then one day he went out hunting, and while he was intent on pursuing 
a wild ass, his horse threw him into a place of deep mud and he died. He had 
ruled for nineteen years. 

Then Yazdajird, son of Bahram, became king; his reign was seventeen 
years. 1050 This Yazdajird had two sons, one of whom was called Hurmuz and the 


1047 According to the parallels in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:855, and al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al- 
tcwal, 53, 57, Bahram Gor was educated in the Arabian desert by the Lakhmid ruler of 
al-HIra, al-Mundhir 1 (ruled c. 418-462), the son of al-Nu c man 1 (ruled c. 400-418). But 
al-Ya'qubl’s narrative, with its later detail of al-Mundhir’s journey to Bahrain's court, 
seems equally plausible. 

1048 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:858, and al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 57, the man 
was named Kisra/Khusraw and belonged to a collateral branch of the Sasanian family. 
Al-Ya c qubl will mention the name shortly, without explanation. For a discussion of 
the succession crisis after the death of Yazdajird, see A. Christensen, L’lran sous les 
Sassanides, 274-276. 

1049 Words appear to have been omitted. The parallel in al-Tabari is longer and contains a 
conversation between the Persians and Bahram. 

1050 That is, Yazdagird 11, ruled 438-457; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:871-872 (trans. Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, v, 106-109); al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:193-194 (§ 615-616). 
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other Fayruz. 1051 Hurmuz seized the throne after his father’s death; Fayruz fled 
and reached the country of the Hephthalites. 1052 He told their king his story and 
informed him of his brother’s behavior and his injustice. The king provided him 
with an army, and Fayruz advanced with them; he fought his brother, killed him, 
scattered his forces, and became king. In his days the people suffered severe 
drought, lack of rain, and famine; the rivers and springs dried up. This contin¬ 
ued to be their condition for three years, but then the country revived. Fayruz 
marched to the country of the Turks to do battle with their king. There had 
been peace between the Persians and the Turks; so, when Fayruz approached 
the country, the king of the Turks sent him a message asking him to turn back, 
stressing the gravity of the breach of trust, but Fayruz would not agree. So the 
king of the Turks dug a deep trench on account of him and caused it to be cov¬ 
ered. When Fayruz approached it, he deployed his army and rushed blindly 
toward it; so he, with all | his army, fell into that trench and died. The king of 1:185 
the Turks seized his possessions and took a sister of his. Fayruz had reigned for 
twenty-seven years. 

When the Persians learned of the death of Fayruz, it distressed them greatly. 

One of their leaders, a man named Sukhra, marched out with a well-equipped 
host, met the king of the Turks, did battle with him, and bested him. The king of 
the Turks sued for peace, offering to hand over to him everything he had seized 
of Fayruz’s treasures and to return his sister and those of his retinue [who were 
in his hands]. 1053 He did this, and Sukhra departed. 

Balash, son of Fayruz, became king; his period of rule was four years. 1054 

Then his brother Qubadh, son of Fayruz, became king. 1055 Being young in 
years, he left the management of the kingdom to Sukhra, but, when he came of 


1051 Respectively, Hurmuz (Hormizd) in, ruled 457-459, and Fayruz (Peroz) 1, ruled 459- 
484; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:872-880 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari , v, 109- 
121); al-Mas'udT, Muruj, 2:195 (§ 617). 

1052 The Hephthalites (Arabic, al-Hayatila) were a steppe people from Mongolia, who 
settled along the Oxus during the fourth and fifth centuries and formed one, or perhaps 
several, powerful kingdoms. See the article by A. D. H. Bivar in ei 2 , s.v. Hayatila. See also 
the note on the parallel in al-Tabari provided by Bosworth in The History of al-Tabari, 
v, 107, n. 275. Cf. also, al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 60. 

1053 Addition by the Leiden editor. 

1054 Balash (Walash) apparently was the brother, not the son, of Fayruz and ruled 484-488; 
see Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 126, for the evidence that he was deposed; 
al-Mas'udT, Muruj, 2095 (§ 617). 

1055 That is, Qubadh (Kawad) 1, ruled 488-496,498 or 499-531. In fact, he was the nephew 
of Balash; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:883-888 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 
128-139); al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2395 (§ 617). 
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age and reached manhood, he became dissatisfied with Sukhra’s management, 
so he killed him and promoted Mihran. 1056 Later, the Persians deposed Qubadh, 
imprisoned him, and made his brother Jamasb, son of Fayruz, king. 1057 Qubadh 
remained in prison, while his brother was king. Then a sister of Qubadh entered 
the prison; the prison warden confronted her, and she aroused his desire, but 
she said that she was menstruating. She went inside and stayed with Qubadh 
for a day. Then she wrapped him in a carpet and had it taken out on the 
shoulders of a strong young lad. Qubadh fled, intending to reach the king of 
the Hephthalites. When he reached Abarshahr, 1058 he stopped and stayed with 
a man there. He asked the man to find him a woman, so the latter brought him a 
slave girl. He lay with her, pleased with her beauty and grace. Then he made his 
way to the king of the Hephthalites and stayed with him for ayear, and the latter 
dispatched an army with him. When he returned to Abarshahr, he asked the 
man with whom he had stayed, “How is that slave girl doing?” He brought her to 
him: she had given birth to a boy, the most beautiful boy imaginable. He named 
1:186 him Kisra Anushirwan. 1059 | Qubadh marched to his country, took control of 
the throne, and became very powerful. He raided the country of the Romans 
and established new provinces and districts. He made his son Anushirwan heir 
apparent: he summoned him, gave him the best of advice, and imparted to him 
everything he would need to know. The reign of Qubadh was forty-three years. 

Then Anushirwan, son of Qubadh, became king. 1060 He wrote to the people 
of his kingdom, telling them of the death of Qubadh, promising to treat them 
benevolently, commanding them to do that which would bring them good for- 


1056 As corrected by ed. Leiden; the mss read Bahram. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:885 (trans. 
Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 131), and al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 66. In al- 
Tabari, Mihran is the name of the man’s family: “At last, Qubadh became desirous of 
resuming power... He wrote to Sabur of al-Rayy, [a man] from the house called Mihran, 
who was Supreme Commander of the Land, to come to him with the troops under his 
command” (al-Tabari, trans. Bosworth). The arrest and execution of Sukhra follow. 

1057 The interregnum of Jamasb (orjamasp) was in 496-498 or 499. According to al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 1:885-887, and al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 67, Qubadh was deposed for 
favoring the doctrines of Mazdak, whom al-Ya c qubi will mention shortly in connection 
with the reign of Anushirwan. 

1058 That is, the region around Nishapur, in central Khurasan. 

1059 The future Kisra (Khusraw) 1, sumamed Anushirwan (Middle Persian, Anoshag-ruwan, 
“of immortal soul”). The account in al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 67, locates this 
incident “in a village on the border of al-Ahwaz and Isfahan” and identifies the mother 
of Kisra Anushirwan not as a slave girl but as the daughter of a local notable ( dihqan ) 
with a pedigree going back to the legendary King Faridun. 

1060 That is, Kisra 1 Anushirwan, reigned 531-579: cf. al-Tabari, TaYikh, 1:892-900, 958- 
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tune and enjoining them to obedience and loyal behavior. He pardoned certain 
men who had been hostile to him. He killed Mazdaq, who had commanded 
people to share their property and women equally among themselves, 1061 and 
he killed Zaradusht 1062 son of Khurrakan, because of the innovations he had 
introduced into Zoroastrianism; 1063 he killed the followers of both men. He 
promoted the leading men of the monarchy and the nobility. He raided sev¬ 
eral countries that not been within the kingdom of the Persians, and he added 
them to his realm. There took place between him and Justinian, the king of the 
Romans [...]. 1064 So Anushirwan raided the country of the Romans, killing and 
taking prisoners, and he captured many cities in the Jazira and Syria, including 
Edessa, Manbij, Qinnasrin, the Awasim, 1065 Aleppo, Antioch, Apamea, Emessa 
(Hims), and others. He was so pleased by Antioch thathe built a city exactly like 
it, omitting nothing. Then he took the prisoners from Antioch and sent them 
to it; there was nothing they did not recognize. 1066 

Anushirwan surveyed the land and levied taxes on it. He assessed every jarlb 
of cropland according to its yield. 1067 This custom continued to be followed as 


966 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 146-162,252-267): al-Mas'udT, Muruj, 
2:196-211 (§ 618-632); A. Christensen, L’lran sous les Sassanides, 363-440. 

1061 On the history of this religious movement, which had arisen during the previous reign 
and had enjoyed the favor of Qubadh, see the article by M. Guidi and M. Morony in ei 2 , 
s.v. Mazdak. Mazdak’s life and death formed the basis of a popular narrative in Middle 
Persian, the Mazdak-namagh, translated into Arabic; see A. Christensen, L’lran sous 
les Sassanides, 68-69; 337-362. For a summary of more recent scholarship on Mazdak, 
see Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 132, n. 342. 

1062 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:893 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 148), 
this Zaradusht was the originator of the doctrines propagated by Mazdak. 

1063 Arabic, al-Majusiyya (“the religion of the Magi”). 

1064 One or more words seem to have dropped out of the mss, although there is no visible 
lacuna. The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:958-960 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al- 
Tabari, v, 252-255), gives the background: The war began when the Byzantine client 
al-Harith b. Jabala raided the Persian client al-Mundhir b. Nu'man, prompting an 
ultimatum from Anushirwan to Justinian, followed by war lasting from 540 to 546. 

1065 The term designates what was later to become a frontier area between the caliphate 
and the Byzantine lands, roughly the area between Antioch and Manbij. Its use here is 
anachronistic. See the article by M. Canard in ei 2 , s.v. al- Awasim. 

1066 This town, located near the capital, Ctesiphon (al-Mada’in), came to be called al- 
Rumiyya because of the Greeks (Rum) settled there; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:959 (trans. 
Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 254-255); al-DInawari, al-Akhbdr al-tiwal, 70; al- 
Mas'udT, Muruj, 2099-200 (§ 621); A. Christensen, L’lran sous les Sassanides, 386-387. 

1067 The jarib was a standard measure of agricultural land, originally the area that could 
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long as the country remained prosperous. He installed as a salaried official over 
the bureau of soldiers a man whose decisiveness and resolution found favor 
1:187 with him, and he required his soldiers | to obtain the arms that were needed. He 
also set up, in similar fashion, the bureau of payments; the registers of names, 
equipment, and brands of mounts; and the bureau of army review. 1068 

Anushirwan was noble, generous, and renowned for justice. No person asked 
a favor of him without his providing a response to him. Sayf b. Dhl Yazan 1069 
journeyed to him and informed him that the Abyssinians had come to the land 
of Yemen and had conquered it; he himself had gone to Heraclius, the king 
of the Romans, but had not received from him what he desired. Anushirwan 
therefore dispatched prison inmates with him by sea, appointing as their leader 
one of his senior army commanders, a brave and experienced man named 
Wahriz. The latter made his way to Yemen and succeeded in killing and destroy¬ 
ing the Abyssinians, and he shot and killed their king, Abraha. He stayed in the 
country and appointed Sayf b. Dhl Yazan king. 

Anushirwan appointed his son Hurmuz heir apparent—Hurmuz’s mother 
was the daughter of Khaqan, the king of the Turks—and wrote for Hurmuz a 
document in the form of a covenant. In it, he enjoined on him what behooves 
men of his station and gave him the best of counsels. He tested him and found 
him to be just as he desired; he responded to his every question with a correct 
answer and thanked him beautifully and graciously for his appointment. 1070 
Anushirwan died after a reign of forty-eight years. 


be sown with one jarlb (a measure of capacity) of seed. The term is still in use in Iran 
as a synonym of “hectare.” See the articles by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Misaha; and by 
E. Ashtor in ei 2 , s.v. Makayil. According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:960-963 (trans. Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, v, 255-262) and al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 72-73, the 
reform of the land tax was begun by Qubadh and completed by his son Anushirwan 
after Qubadh’s death. Cf. also al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:204-205 (§ 627) for further details. 

1068 On these administrative arrangements, see the more elaborate account in al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 1:963-964 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 262-263), and al-DIna- 
wari, al-Akhbar al-tcwdl, 74-75. 

1069 Sayf b. Dhl Yazan was a South Arabian leader of a revolt against Abyssinian domina¬ 
tion. Despite the fanciful legends and popular romance that developed around him 
(see the article byJ.-P. Guillaume in ei 2 , s.v. Sayf Ibn Dhl Yazan), he seems to have been 
a real historical figure, as the Yazan family appears in inscriptions and probably dom¬ 
inated all the Hadramawt and the Zufar coastlands. See C. E. Bosworth, The History of 
al-Tabari, v, 236, n. 585. Al-Ya'qubi later includes more information about Sayf in his 
account of the kings of Yemen, ed. Leiden, 1:226-227. 

1070 Reading with M: wa-tashakkara wildyatahu. 
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Then Hurmuz, son of Anushirwan, became king. 1071 He read out to the 
people a general letter, promising justice, equity, pardon, and benevolence, 
and enjoining on them that which would bring benefits. At first he achieved 
victory and strength, conquering many cities, but then his enemies became 
emboldened against him and raided his country. His harshest enemy was 
Shabah, 1072 king of the Turks, who advanced with | a huge army, entered 1:188 
Khurasan, and nearly took possession of it. The king of the Khazars advanced 
with armies and invaded Azerbaijan. Hurmuz became very distressed, fearing 
that he might not have the strength to deal with the ruler of the Turks. Then one 
of his commanders, a man named Bihzad, came and told him that he had with 
him a knowledgeable man named Mihran Sitad [...]. 1073 [...] And that Khatun, 
his wife, 1074 had asked what lay before them. He had told her that her daughter 
would bear to the king of the Persians a son who would accede to the kingship 
after his father; that the king of the Turks would advance against him with a 
great army; that he, in response, would send against him a person not of the 
nobility, 1075 someone named Bahram Chubln, with an army detachment, and 


1071 That is, Hormizd iv, ruled 579-590; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:988-994 (trans. Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, v, 295-305). Al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 77-80, gives what 
purports to be the Ml text of Hurmuz’s accession speech; cf. also al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 
2:211 (§232). 

1072 As Bosworth notes in his translation of the parallel in al-Tabari ( The History ofal-Tabari, 
v, 299, n. 701), the name Shabah is “dubious” and corresponds to no known Turkish 
leader of the time. Al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tcwal, 82, calls him Shahanshah (King of 
Kings). 

1073 The reading “Mihran Sitad” was conjectured by the Leiden editor on the basis of Fer- 
dowsl and Bal'ami, from what in both mss looks like h.m.b/y.r.’fs. \d. The subsequent 
lacuna was also inferred by the Leiden editor, although the mss show no break. The 
missing text must have included a reference to Khaqan, the king of the Turks, whose 
daughter, given in marriage to Kisra Anushirwan, became the mother of Hurmuz. 
Bihzad then reports a prophecy current among the Turks about how, in the days of the 
son (i.e., Hurmuz) bom of Kisra and his Turkish wife, a hero named Bahram Chubln 
would defeat the Turks. 

1074 That is, the wife the king of the Turks. 

1075 Arabic, laysa bi-l-nabih. This could also mean simply “not well-known.” According to al- 
Dlnawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 82, however, Bahram Chubln was governor of Azerbaijan 
and Armenia at the time; and, according to al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 2:213 (§653), he was 
military governor ( marzuban ) of Rayy, so hardly “not well-known.” On the varying 
portrayals of Bahram Chubln, see the note by C. E. Bosworth in The History of al-Tabari, 
v, 301, n. 706. A popular romance about him in Middle Persian, the Vahram Choben- 
namagh, was translated into Arabic and would have been available to al-Ya'qubi; see 
A. Christensen, L’lran sous les Sassanides, 69. 
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that he would kill that king and uproot his kingdom. When Hurmuz heard this, 
he was delighted. He inquired about Bahram Chubin and was told, “The only 
such person we know of is a man from al-Rayy who is now in Azerbaijan.” So 
Hurmuz sent someone to him and had him brought; then he dispatched him 
against Shabah, king of the Turks, with twelve thousand fighters. But the chief 
mobadh said to Hurmuz: “How likely it is that he will win a victory! But in the tip 
of his eyebrow there is a sign of a defeat that he will inflict on your kingdom.” 
An augur he had with him told him the same thing. Hurmuz therefore wrote 
to Bahram that he should turn back, but he did not. [Bahram] came upon 
Shabah in Herat, catching the latter off guard. 1076 In Shabah’s entourage there 
was a man whom Hurmuz had sent to deceive him, a man named Hurmuz 
Jarabzin; finally, Shabah was duped by him, 1077 and he departed from him. 

1:189 Shabah then sent out someone who learned | of Bahrain's whereabouts and 
then returned to Shabah and informed him of Bahrain's situation. Shabah sent 
Bahram a message that he should retreat, 1078 but Bahram replied to him harshly 
and rudely and confronted him, having mustered his troops. Shabah, for his 
part, had soothsayers and sorcerers with him, and they were trying to confuse 
Bahrain's men. Fighting was joined and slaughter raged among Shabah’s men, 
until a great many of them were killed and they turned around in defeat. 
Bahram inflicted great carnage on them. He overtook Shabah, hurled a long 
spear at him, and killed him. He captured a sorcerer who had been with the 
ruler of the Turks; Bahram wanted to spare him, so that he might be of use to 
him in his battles, but then he decided that it would be better to kill him. He 
wrote of the victory to Hurmuz, and the latter, delighted by it, sent letters far 
and wide to announce it. 

Afterward, [Barmudhah], 1079 the son of Shabah, came out, and, having en¬ 
countered Bahram, fought him and attacked by night. There was heavy fighting 


1076 The details of the story are unclear from the abbreviated version in al-Ya‘qubI. The 
longer version in al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tcwal, 83, is clearer. 

1077 The translation depends on emending the mss reading (M, C) farm minhu (he fled 
from him) to ghurra minhu (he was duped by him). The version in al-DInawari, al- 
Akhbar al-tcwal, 83, states that that the mission of Hurmuz Jarabzin was intended to 
gain time by proposing peace terms favorable to the Turks at the very moment Bahram 
Chubin was advancing toward Herat. 

1078 The account in al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tcwal, 83, has the king of the Turks invite 
Bahram to come over to his side and tell Bahram that he will make him ruler of Iran. 

1079 The mss at this point have only “the son of Shabah” but refer, three sentences later, 
to “Barmudhah [unpointed], the son of Shabah.” The name seems suspect, although 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:993 (similarly al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, 2:213 [§ 633]) has the same name. 
In al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 84, the name appears as Yaltagln (variant, Baltagln), 
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between them. Then Bahrain attacked him by night, routed him, overtook 
him, and besieged him in a fortress. Barmudhah son of Shabah asked for safe- 
conduct, on condition that it should come from Hurmuz, the king. Bahrain 
wrote to Hurmuz, who agreed and wrote a letter of safe-conduct for him. He 
wrote to Bahrain that he should send Barmudhah on to him, so Barmudhah, son 
of Shabah, left the fortress. Hurmuz, meanwhile, had dispatched certain men 
against 1080 Bahrain Chubln. Barmudhah made his way to Hurmuz; Hurmuz 
treated him with honor and kindness and seated him on the throne with 
him. Barmudhah told him of the great wealth and treasures that had come to 
Bahrain and that Bahrain had concealed them from the king’s agents. Hurmuz’s 
agents told him the same thing and that what Bahrain had sent back was a 
small part of the whole. Hurmuz therefore wrote to Bahrain, commanding him 
to send him whatever wealth he had in his possession. 1081 Taking umbrage at 
this, Bahrain informed his troops; they | spoke of Hurmuz in the ugliest terms, 1:190 
and Bahrain, with all his troops, renounced their allegiance to him. When word 
of this reached Hurmuz, he became worried and wrote to Bahrain, apologizing 
to him and to his army for such behavior, but neither Bahrain nor his army 
accepted what Hurmuz said. Bahrain sent Hurmuz a basket containing knives 
with bent handles; as soon as Hurmuz saw them, he knew that Bahrain had 
rebelled, and so he cut off the points of the knives and sent them back to him. 
Bahrain, understanding what Hurmuz meant, sent a message to Khaqan, the 
king of the Turks, seeking a peace settlement with him and offering to restore 
to him all the land he had taken from his country. Bahrain set out and made his 
way to al-Rayy. Then he contrived to sow strife between Hurmuz and his son, 

Kisra Abarwiz. Hurmuz was already suspicious of his son, having received word 
that certain men had incited him to rise against his father. Bahrain therefore 
struck many dirhams, put the name of Kisra Abarwiz on them, sent them to 
the city of Hurmuz, and they became current in the hands of the people. 1082 


which looks more Turkish, but, according to Bosworth (The History of al-Tabari, v, 302, 
n. 710), maybe the invention of a later writer. 

1080 The translation follows the original reading of the manuscripts {'ala)-, ed. Leiden 
emends to ila (to), but the sentence, as it stands, seems to be out of context. 

1081 Cf. the more colorful account of Hurmuz’s insulting message to Bahram in al-DInawari, 
al-Akhbar al-tcwal, 85. 

1082 Although the pronouns in al-Ya'qubl’s version are ambiguous, the parallels in al-DIna- 
wari, al-Akhbar al-tcwal, 86, and al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:214 (§ 634) make it clear that the 
dirhams were struck by Bahram, with the intention of persuading Hurmuz that his 
son had already arrogated to himself the royal prerogative of placing his name on the 
coinage. 
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When news of them reached Hurmuz, he became very distressed and decided 
to imprison his son, Kisra Abarwiz. When Abarwiz learned of this, he fled 
to Azerbaijan. All the high-ranking military officers 1083 and grandees there 
joined him; they made an agreement with him and swore allegiance to him. 
Hurmuz sent an army under a man named Adhinjushnas against Bahram, but 
when the man had traveled part of the way, he was killed by a certain man 
from Khur 1084 whom Adhinjushnas had freed from prison and had attached to 
himself, and his forces dispersed. After Adhinjushnas was killed, the position 
of Hurmuz weakened. His troops became emboldened against him: they were 
angry with him and hated his regime. They wrote to his son Abarwiz, and the 
latter advanced with an army from Azerbaijan. They deposed Hurmuz and 
made Abarwiz king. Hurmuz was seized and imprisoned, and his eyes were 
put out. Hurmuz remained in prison for some days; then | his son came before 
him and spoke to him. Hurmuz said to him, “Kill whoever did this to me!” The 
administration of the kingdom had been taken over by Bindi and Bistam, the 
maternal uncles of Abarwiz. 1085 The reign of Hurmuz was twelve years. 

When the position of Abarwiz became settled and he received word of 
Bahram Chubin’s march against him, he set out with his army—Bindi and 
Bistam were with him—and confronted Bahram at al-Nahrawan. 1086 Abarwiz 


1083 Arabic, maraziba (pi. of marzuban), from Middle Persian marzpan (frontier protector), 
used as the title of a military governor of a frontier province. Here it needs to be taken 
in a broader sense, as there can be no question of several governors of Azerbaijan. See 
the article by J. H. Kramers and M. Morony in El 2 , s.v. Marzpan. 

1084 Arabic, rajul khuri. The reading is uncertain, as the first letter, which is undotted, is 
ambiguous and could stand for initial h (undotted), j (dotted below), or kh (dotted 
above). Cf. the more complicated version in al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tcwal, 87. 

1085 The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1:993 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 
303) states explicitly that Bind! (perhaps more correctly Binduya) and Bistam had 
carried out the blinding of Hurmuz. According to the continuation of the account in 
al-Tabari (1:996 = trans. Bosworth, 307), Abarwiz delayed taking vengeance on the two 
men with the words (trans. Bosworth), “The rebel Bahram is threatening us from very 
near and has on his side courage and bravery; we do not at present have the power to 
stretch forth our hand against those who perpetrated what they did against you, but 
if God gives me the upper hand over the false-hearted one, then I shall act as your 
representative and the willing agent of your hand.” Cf. also al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al- 
tcwal, 88, where Abarwiz is portrayed as slyly concealing from his father the fact that 
Bahram is advancing to restore Hurmuz. 

1086 A town and canal system in the lower Diyala region of Iraq, east of the Tigris. See the 
article by M. Morony in ei 2 , s.v. al-Nahrawan. According to al-Mas c udI, Muruj, 2:215 
(§ 653)> the two armies faced off across the canal. 
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parlayed with him and impressed on him the gravity of his actions. Bahram 
replied in strong and coarse terms. Bahrain's brother Kurduya 1087 was with 
Kisra Abarwiz, and Bahram joined him. Deserted by his troops and abandoned 
by his companions, Kisra fled. When he had traveled some distance, Bindi and 
Bistam, his maternal uncles, went back, killed his father Hurmuz, and then 
rejoined him along the way. 1088 After his flight had continued for some time, 
his condition deteriorated, and he became very distressed and apprehensive. 
He sought food but found nothing but barley bread. Bahrain's cavalry overtook 
him, but his uncle Bindi used trickery and engineered his escape. 1089 Abarwiz 
made his way to al-Ruha, while Bindi was taken and brought before Bahram. 
Bahram imprisoned him, but he escaped from prison and made his way to 
Azerbaijan. 1090 Kisra reached al-Ruha, intending to go to Maurice, 1091 the king 
of the Romans. The governor of al-Ruha detained him and wrote to Maurice, 
the king of the Romans, informing him that he had come to him seeking sup¬ 
port. The king of the Romans consulted with his companions about the matter: 
some of them advised that his request should not be granted, while others 
advised that it should. 1092 The king of the Romans granted it; he gave Abar¬ 
wiz his daughter in marriage and dispatched a large army with him, imposing 
certain conditions on him, should his affair finish successfully. 1093 Kisra sent 


1087 In the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:997, and al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 90, the 
name appears as Kurdi, perhaps for an original Gurdoy. Al-DInawari makes him 
Bahrain’s nephew. 

1088 The motive for their behavior is provided in al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, 2:218 (§637): Bind! 
and Bistam tell Abarwiz that they fear that Bahram Chubln might restore Hurmuz 
to the throne, despite his having been blinded, and might induce Hurmuz to appoint 
him commander and persuade the Roman king to send Abarwiz back to be punished. 
Abarwiz, out of piety, is said to have begged Bind! and Bistam not to carry out their 
plan, but they do it nonetheless. 

1089 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:998-999 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 
310), Bindi/Binduya dressed himself in Abarwiz’s armor, showed himself from the roof 
of a monastery to Bahrain's cavaliy commander (confusingly also named Bahram, but 
distinguished by al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 91-93, as Bahram, son of Siyawush) 
and offered to surrender the next morning. The commander accepted the offer, and 
Abarwiz made his escape. 

1090 In the more detailed version in al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 94-95, Bindi’s jailer, 
secretly loyal to Kisra Abarwiz, allows Bind! to escape, for which he pays with his life. 

1091 That is, the emperor Maurice, ruled 582-602. 

1092 Cf. the vivid portrayal of the scene in al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tcwal, 96. 

1093 Al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, 2:221 (§ 640), notes that these conditions included restoring Syria 
and Egypt (they had been conquered by Anushirwan) to Roman rule. 
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Maurice three of his own companions, and he laid out for them all the condi¬ 
tions that he wished. He dispatched his daughter and the army, commanded 
1:192 by a brother of his named Theodosius, with whom there was a man | as valiant 
as a thousand men. 1094 Having consummated his marriage with the daughter 
of the king of the Romans, Kisra marched his army to the region of Azerbaijan, 
where his uncle Bind! had already arrived. As soon as the latter knew of Kisra’s 
presence, he joined him with a large army. When Bahram Chubln learned of 
the forces that had been amassed for Kisra, he sent letters to the latter’s chief 
companions, telling them of the evil conduct of the Sasanian dynasty, describ¬ 
ing its behavior, king by king, and inviting them to go over to him. The letters fell 
into Kisra’s hand before they reached the intended recipients, and Kisra wrote 
an exceedingly harsh reply on behalf of the intended recipients and sent the 
messenger back to Bahram. Bahram advanced against them until he reached 
Azerbaijan and fought fiercely against him; the fighting took its toll on both 
sides. The Roman who was as valiant as a thousand men came forward and 
said to Kisra, “Where is this slave of yours who has wrested your kingdom from 
you, that I may kill him?” Kisra answered, “He is the one with the piebald horse.” 
So he charged him. Bahram fell back but then turned against him, struck him 
with his sword, and cut him in two. Kisra laughed and said “Bravo!” whereupon 
the brother of the king of the Romans became angry and said, “Are you happy 
that our man has been killed?” “No,” replied Kisra, “but your companion asked 
me, ‘Where is the slave who has angered you and taken your kingdom?’ and I 
wanted him 1095 to know that the slave strikes several blows just like this, every 
day.” The fighting became so fierce that Kisra was put to flight and climbed a 
hill. He almost perished, but then his troops rallied. Bahram Chubln was routed 
and kept retreating, turning aside for nothing, heading toward the king of the 
Turks. 

When matters had stabilized for Kisra Abarwiz, he wrote about it to the 
lord of the Romans, and the king of the Romans presented him with two robes 
having crosses on them. Kisra Abarwiz wore them, so the Persians said that he 
had become a Christian. Furthermore, he wrote concerning the Christians that 
they should be honored, promoted, and treated generously; he told of what had 


1094 Arabic rajulunyajrlmajra alfi rajulin (a man the equivalent of 1000 men) is a transla¬ 
tion of a Persian term for an especially valiant warrior, hazarmard (having the strength 
of 1000 men); the Persian word occurs in the parallel in al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 
96, where there are ten such men. See Bosworth’s note on the more detailed version of 
these events in The History of al-Tabari, v, 312, n. 731. 

1095 Following the apparent reading of M (an ya'lama)-, ed. Leiden, an ta'lama (you to 
know). 
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come to pass between himself | and the Roman in the way of defense, marriage 1:193 
alliance, and conciliation, and that no king before him had ever said this. 1096 
However, Kisra’s maternal uncle Bind! attacked Theodosius, the brother of the 
king of the Romans, and beat him, so evil broke out. The brother of the king of 
the Romans said, “Either you hand over Bind! to me, or evil will return.” Kisra 
managed to placate him. 

Bahram Chubln arrived in the country of the Turks. Khaqan honored him 
and was generous to him. Khaqan had a brother named [...], 1097 whom Khaqan 
used to treat indulgently. Bahram saw this and said to Khaqan, “How dare this 
man be so insolent to you?” The brother of Khaqan heard these words and 
challenged Bahram to a duel. Bahram said, “Whenever you wish, come forth!” 
Khaqan, the king of the Turks, gave his brother an arrow and Bahram an arrow, 
and sent them out to the open plain. Khaqan’s brother shot at Bahram, hit 
him, and pierced his armor, but then Bahram shot him and killed him. Khaqan 
was happy that his brother had been killed, because the latter had defied him 
and because he feared him. Kisra, on the other hand, was terrified by Bahram 
Chubln’s being with Khaqan and feared that he would stir up evil against him. 

So he dispatched a Persian notable named Bahram Jarabzin, a powerful man 
among the Persians, with whom he sent presents to Khaqan, asking him to send 
Bahram Chubln to him. He commanded Jarabzin to use subtlety in the affair. 

The latter presented the gifts to Khaqan and mentioned the case of Bahram to 
him but did not get from him what he wanted. 1098 So he delicately approached 
Khaqan’s wife Khatun, gave her jewels and other goods, and made a request to 
her in the matter of Bahram. She sent one of her retainers, a man of resolution 
and boldness, and told him to make his way into Bahram Chubln’s presence 
and kill him. The man set out and asked to be admitted, but it was Bahrain’s 


1096 On the provisions of the peace treaty of autumn 591, see Bosworth, The History of 
al-Tabari, v, 315, n. 738. The phrase “and that no king before him had ever said this” 

( wa-lam yaqul hadha malikun min al-muluki qablahu ) may possibly be construed 
as meaning, “and he had never said, ‘This is a king,’ before him.” In any case, it is 
apparently a reference to the fact that Abarwlz agreed in the treaty to address Maurice 
in correspondence as king (paoiXEU?) rather than as caesar. 

1097 The name, written without dots in the manuscripts, is too ambiguous to read ( b/t/th/ 
n/y, f/q, a, r, s). As ed. Leiden notes, Bal'amI reads BIghu, and FirdousI refers to 
Maqatura, either of which could conceivably be traced to readings of the same ductus. 
Al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 100-102, reads Bughawlr and gives a more detailed 
rendition of the scene at the court of Khaqan and the duel. 

1098 Al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 103-104, gives a full report of Jarabziris speech and 
Khaqan’s angry reply. 
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1:194 sleeping time, | and he was not admitted. So he said, “King Khaqan has sent 
me on an important matter,” and he was admitted. Having come into Bahrain's 
presence, he said, “The king has charged me with a message that I am to deliver 
to you in secret with no one else present.” Bahrain rose from his seat. The man 
approached as if to impart a secret to him and stabbed him with a dagger that 
he had with him under his arm. The Turk left in haste and mounted his horse. 
Bahrain's companions entered and, seeing him in such a state, said: “0 king, 
valiant lion, who has felled you? 0 towering mountain, who has demolished 
you?” He told them what had happened and wrote to Khaqan, telling him that 
he had neither loyalty nor gratitude. Bahrain died and was carried to the tomb. 
As soon as Jarabzin learned of his death, he journeyed to Kisra and informed 
him. Kisra was delighted; he proclaimed the news in his kingdom and sent 
letters about it far and wide. 

After Bahrain died, the king of the Turks sent a message to Bahrain's wife Kur- 
diya and to his retainers, telling them of his grief and that he had killed every¬ 
one who had been a party to the murder of Bahrain. He dispatched his own 
brother Natra 1099 to them and wrote to Bahrain Chubin’s wife Kurdiya, saying 
that he would espouse her interests 1100 and commanding her to marry Natra. 
Bahrain's wife Kurdiya, however, took [the troops] of her brother Kurd! 1101 and 
set out with her retainers and whoever had been with her, heading for the coun¬ 
try of the Persians. Natra, the brother of Khaqan, overtook her, but she came out 
to meet him fully armed and said: “I will marry only someone equal to Bahrain 
in courage and strength. So come forward to fight me!” Khaqan’s brother came 
forward. She killed him and continued on her way. 

Kisra had become angry with his maternal uncle Bind! and had put out 
his eyes, cut off his hands and feet, and crucified him alive for what he had 


1099 The vocalization of the name ( n.t.r.a ) is unknown. 

1100 Arabic, yarghabu fiha (literally, “was desirous of her”). For this meaning, see Dozy, 
Supplement, 1:538. 

1101 As the Leiden editor noted, the original account must have made it clear that Kurdiya 
was both sister and wife to Bahram Chubin, such sibling marriages being permitted 
under Zoroastrian law. Some transmitter, scandalized by the custom, added the word 
“Kurd!,” thereby attributing the army to Bahrain’s brother Kurd!. This is problematic 
for two reasons. First, the account in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:998,1001, identifies Kurdiya as 
Bahrain’s sister-and-wife (similarly in al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tcwal, 105), and makes 
it clear that the troops she took were those of herbrother-and-husband. Second, in al- 
Ya'qubT’s version, there is an apparent inconsistency, in that Kurdiya soon will write 
a letter to her brother (apparently Kurd!) who is at Kisra’s court. Indeed, in al-Tabari’s 
version, Bahram’s brother Kurd! remains loyal to Kisra Abarwiz and thus would already 
be at court, where al-Ya‘qubI’s narrative will soon place him. 
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done to his father. 1102 When Bindl’s brother Bistam learned what Kisra had 
done to his brother, he threw off his allegiance to Kisra, went to | al-Rayy, 1:195 
and gathered troops. He received word that Bahrain’s sister Kurdlya and his 
wife 1103 had arrived from the country of the Turks; he met with the two them 
and those who were with them; he denounced Kisra to them and told them 
of his treachery and wickedness. He asked the two of them to stay with him, 
together with their entourage, and that she 1104 should give herself in marriage 
to him; which she did, and she wrote to her brother Kurd!, informing him of 
this and asking him to obtain for her and her entourage a safe-conduct from 
Kisra. [Meanwhile, Kisra had learned] 1105 of Kurdlya’s going to al-Rayy with 
those of Bahrain’s troops and retainers who were with her and of his uncle 
Bistam’s marriage to her [and] her residing with him. Kisra learned of this. He 
summoned her brother Kurd! and asked him to win her over by subtle means, 
so that she would kill Bistam and come in order that he might marry her. Kurd! 
therefore sent his wife Abrakha 1106 to his sister Kurdlya to carry out what the 
king had mentioned to him. He conveyed to her letters of safe-conduct for her 
and those with her, sworn with the most binding of oaths. And so they killed 
her companions 1107 and attacked and killed Bistam. Kurdlya came to Kisra, who 
married her and gave her a high place. Kisra’s affairs stabilized, and his country 
became submissive. 

Then the Romans attacked Maurice, their king, killed him, and made some¬ 
one else king. 1108 Maurice’s son came to Kisra, who dispatched an army with 
him. Then Maurice’s son was killed, and Heraclius became king. 1109 He attacked 
Kisra’s forces, killing and dispersing them, and pressed on against them, until 
he routed Kisra’s companion Shahrbaraz. 1110 When his reign became strong, 


1102 For a more detailed account, see al-Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-tcwal, 105-106. 

1103 Here assumed to be two persons, as shown by the dual forms of the verbs and pronouns 
in the Arabic. 

1104 That is, Bahrain’s sister Kurdlya; the pronoun reverts to singular. 

1105 Conjecturally restored by the Leiden editor. 

1106 The vocalization of the name is uncertain. The more detailed parallel in al-Dinawari, 
al-Akhbar al-tcwal, 109, calls her only “his wife.” 

1107 Reading with M: fa-qatalu ashabaha. The third letter of first word is ambiguous; ed. 
Leiden reads fa-qabilu ashabuha (her companions accepted), which is ungrammatical. 

1108 Maurice was murdered in 602, the fourteenth year of Kisra’s reign, according to al- 
Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1001-1002 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 317). The “some¬ 
one else” is the Thracian centurion Phocas. 

1109 Heraclius became emperor in 610. 

1110 As corrected by ed. Leiden from M and C Shahriyar (the two names differ by only one 
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Kisra became tyrannical, oppressive, proud, unjust, and despotic; he took peo¬ 
ple’s property and spilled blood. People hated him for the contempt he showed 
1:196 for them and his disdain for them. When the Persian grandees considered | 
the humiliation, affliction, and adversity they suffered at the hands of Kisra, 
they renounced their allegiance to him and brought in a son of his, named 
Shiruya, whom they made king. They brought him into the capital and pro¬ 
claimed Shiruya King of Kings (Shahanshah) and released from prison those 
whom Kisra had intended to kill. Kisra fled and entered an orchard belonging 
to him, but they seized him and imprisoned him. Then they said to Shiruya: “It 
is not right for (Kisra) Abarwiz to be alive. Kill him, or we will renounce our 
allegiance to you!” Shiruya therefore sent his father a harsh message, assailing 
him for his misdeeds and mentioning how badly he had treated the people of 
his kingdom and what had come to pass because of his evil conduct. 1111 Abar¬ 
wiz countered with a reply accusing Shiruya of weakjudgment and ignorance. 
Shiruya then dispatched to him a man the hand of whose father Kisra Abar¬ 
wiz had cut off for no reason or offense, except that he had been told that the 
man’s son would kill him; so he had cut off the hand of the man, who had been 
a member of his inner circle. 1112 When the son entered Kisra’s presence, the lat¬ 
ter asked him what his name was. [..,] 1113 Kisra said to him, “Do as you have 
been commanded!” So he struck him and killed him. Afterward, Shiruya had 
his father carried to the tomb and killed his killer. The reign of Kisra Abarwiz 
had lasted thirty-eight years. 1114 

When Shiruya son of Abarwiz became king, 1115 he released whoever was 
in the prisons, married his father’s wives, and wrongfully and unjustly killed 
seventeen of his brothers; so his reign did not go smoothly and his condition 
did not prosper. He became very ill and died after eight months. 1116 


letter in undotted Arabic script) on the basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1002, and al-Mas'udi, 
Muruj, 2:226 (§ 647): al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 111, however, also reads Shahriyar. 

1111 For a full text of Shiruya’s letter, with Kisra’s reply, see al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 
112-115. 

1112 For a longer version of the story, with the names of the father (Mardanshah) and the 
son (Mihr Hurmuz), see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1058-1060 (trans. Bosworth, The History of 
al-Tabari, v, 395-398). 

1113 The mss show no break, but the son’s reply has been omitted. 

1114 That is, 590-628: on the chronology, see the article by James Howard-Johnston in 
Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. Kosrow 11. 

1115 On the eight-month reign in 628 of Shiruya (Sheroe), whose regnal name was Qubadh 
(n), see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1045-1061 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 381- 
399)- 

1116 That is, in 628; a plague, mentioned by al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:232 (§ 653), is said to have 
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The Persians made king a son of Shlruya, a child named Ardashir, and 
chose a man named Mih Adhar Jushnas to care for him and take charge of 
administering the kingdom. 1117 He administered it well and carried out the task 
in praiseworthy fashion, and the affairs of the realm ran smoothly. Shahrbaraz, 
who had been sent to fight the Romans, had, however, become a man of great 
importance, and he resented the position of | Mih Adhar Jushnas. He wrote to 1:197 
the Persians that they should send to him certain men whom he named, or 
he would come to do battle with them. When they did not do it, Shahrbaraz 
advanced on the capital with six thousand men, besieged its inhabitants, and 
fought them. Then he took thought and used a ruse to enter the city. He seized 
the Persian grandees, killed them, dishonored their women, and killed the king, 
Ardashir. Ardashir’s reign had lasted a year and six months. 

Shahrbaraz seated himself on the throne and styled himself king. However, 
when the Persians considered what Shahbaraz had done, they found it outra¬ 
geous, and said, “Someone like this shall not rule over us.” So they attacked him, 
killed him, and dragged his corpse by the foot. 

Having killed Shahrbaraz, the Persians searched for a man of the royal 
house, but they found none, so they made Buran, daughter of Kisra, queen. 1118 
She ruled well and spread justice and benevolence. She wrote to the ends of 
her kingdom, promising justice and benevolence and enjoining good beliefs, 
rectitude, and honesty. She made peace with the king of the Romans. Her reign 
lasted a year and four months. 

Then Azarmidukht, daughter of Kisra, became queen. 1119 Things went well 
for her. Farrukh Hurmuzd, the military governor ( isbahbadh ) of Khurasan, said 
to her: “Today I am the chief of all men and mainstay of the kingdom of Persia. 

Give yourself to me in marriage!” She said: “It is not right for a queen to give 
herself in marriage, but, if you wish to approach me, come to me by night.” He 


raged in Iraq at the time, and, according to Ibn Qutayba, al-Ma'arif (ed. Cairo, i960), 
665, Shlruya himself died of it. 

1117 That is, Ardashir in, who ruled 628-629. According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1061, and 
al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 2:233-234 (§654), Ardashir was seven years old at the time of his 
accession. 

1118 Buran, the daughter of Kisra 11 Abarwlz, ruled 630-631. On the chronology, see the 
article by Marie Louise Chaumont in Encyclopedia Iranica, s.v. Boran. Note that al- 
Ya'qubT’s account of the end of the Sasanian dynasty deliberately passes over details of 
the Arab conquest of Iraq, which was taking place at this time, postponing the account 
of it to his treatment of the early caliphate, starting at ed. Leiden, 2:141. 

1119 Reigned 631-632; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1064-1065 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al- 
Tabari, v, 406-407). 
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agreed to this. She ordered the commander of her guard to lie in wait for him 
until he entered and then to kill him. When night fell, he came and entered. 
Catching sight of him, the commander of the guard asked, “Who are you?” He 
replied, “I am Farrukh Hurmuzd.” “And what,” he asked, “are you doing at such 
1:198 a time in a place that someone like you must not enter?” | So he struck him, 
killed him, and threw his body into the courtyard. When the people came in 
the morning, they found him slain and spread the news about him. His son 
Rustam—the man who later confronted Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas at (the battle of) al- 
Qadisiyya—was in Khurasan, but he came and killed Azarmidukht. Her reign 
had lasted six months. 

Then a descendant of Ardashir, son of Babak, a man named Kisra, son of 
Mihr Jushnas, became king. He had been invited to become king once before 
but had declined. His residence was in al-Ahwaz. Having been made king, he 
put on the crown and sat on the throne. They killed him a few days later; he 
had ruled for not even a month. 

The Persian grandees were at a loss for a member of the royal house to make 
king. Then they found a man named Firuz, a descendant of Anushirwan on 
his mother’s side, 1120 and they made him king, out of necessity. When he was 
seated to be crowned—he had a large head—he said, “How tight this crown 
is!” The Persian grandees augured evil from his words, so they killed him. 

A son of Kisra named Farrukhzad Khusraw came forward; he had escaped 
to Nisibis when Shiruya went on his killing spree. He was crowned and became 
king. He was of noble character and reigned for a year. 

Then they found Yazdajird, son of Kisra, whose mother was a cupper with 
whom Kisra had lain; she had produced Yazdajird, but they had augured evil 
and had hidden him. Necessity now made them turn to him, so they brought 
him out, although their affairs were troubled and the leaders of his realm 
were inclined to reject him. After four years of his reign, Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas 
appeared before al-Qadisiyya, and he sent out Rustam against him. 1121 Then the 
Muslims reached al-Mada’in, the capital, on the day of Nawruz, 1122 for which 
the Persians had prepared with all manner of dishes and beautiful decorations. 
The Persians were routed. Yazdajird fled, but the Muslims continued to pursue 


1120 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1066 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 408): “He was 
the son of Saharbukht, daughter of Yazdandadh, son of Kisra (1) Anushirwan.” 

1121 Al-Ya c qubl defers details of the Muslim conquest of Iraq until his account of the 
caliphate of‘Umar; see especially ed. Leiden, 2061-165. 

1122 The Persian New Year festival, falling at the vernal equinox 
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him until they reached Marw. He entered a mill, but the owner of the mill killed 
him . 1123 His reign, until he was killed, had lasted twenty years. 

The Persians used to venerate fires. They did not wash with water after 1:199 
relieving themselves, but only with oil. 1124 They did not put doors on their 
palaces; their only doors were curtains, with guards protecting them from 
men. They ate only to the accompaniment of zamzama, which means “faint 
speech.” 1125 They married their mothers, sisters, and daughters, thinking that 
this was a gift to them, a way of honoring them, and a way of drawing close 
to God in them. 1126 They did not have bathhouses or privies. They venerated 
water, fire, the sun, the moon, and all the (other) luminaries. 

They reckoned the seasons by their months and their feast days. Autumn 
among them consisted of the months of Shahrivar, Mihr, and Aban; winter 
consisted of Adhar, Day, and Bahman; spring consisted of Isfandarmudh, Far- 
vardin, and Ardibihisht; and summer consisted of Khurdadh, Tir, and Murdadh. 

In autumn they used to add five days that they called the days of Andargah; 
thus the year came to three hundred and sixty-five days, their months being 
thirty days. Their New Year is the day of Nawruz, which is the first day of Far- 
vardln, which falls in NIsan and Ayyar, when the sun has passed into Aries; it 
is the day of their greatest festival. The day of Mihrajan falls on the sixteenth 
day of the month of Mihr. Between Nawruz and Mihrajan there are one hun¬ 
dred and seventy-five days: five months and twenty-five days. Mihrajan comes 
in Tishrin II. 


1123 On the reign of Yazdajird in, the last Sasanian ruler of Iran (reigned 632-651), see 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1067 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 409-411); al- 
Dlnawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 148-149; al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:234 (§ 655). 

1124 Arabic tastanji refers specifically to washing the anus after defecation. The taboo on 
using water for this purpose accords with the Zoroastrian prohibition on polluting 

1125 Zamzama, an Arabic word meaning “a confused noise,” came to designate the intoning 
of Zoroastrian prayers and scriptures (“droning”). Zoroastrian priests observed ritual 
silence during meals, which were accompanied by the recitation of scriptures in a 
low tone. See the article by M. Morony in ei 2 , s.v. Madjus, and the article in ei 2 , 
s.v. Zamzama. Curiously, the account in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2008-109 (§ 533) explains 
such mealtime silence medically, as a way of insuring proper digestion, and dates the 
custom to the days of Kayumarth. 

1126 On the question of such consanguineous marriages (Pahlavi xwedodah) and to what 
extent they were practiced outside royal and noble families and perhaps the clergy, 
see the article by P. O. Skjservo in Encyclopcedia Iranica, s.v. Marriage ii. Next-of-Kin 
Marriage in Zoroastrianism. 
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The Persians used to give a name to each of the days of their months. These 
are the ruzat. The first of them is Hurmuz; then Bahman, Ardibihisht, Shahrivar, 
Isfandarmudh, Khurdadh, Murdadh, Day-ba-Adhar, Adhar, Aban, Khur, Mah, 
1:200 TIr, | [Jush], Day-ba-Mihr, Mihr, Surush, Rashn, Farvardin, Bahram, Ram, Badh, 
Day-ba-DIn, [Din], Ard, Ashtadh, Asman, Zamyadh, Marasfand, and Aniran . 1127 

The doctrine held by the majority of them, as transmitted from Zoroaster, 
whom they claim was their prophet, is that the existence of Light eternally 
has never ceased; they give it the name Zurvan. He thought of Evil because 
of a slip on his part about which he (Zoroaster) taught them . 1128 Because the 
beautiful can change into the ugly and the fragrant into the malodorous, so 
the Eternal, according to them, is not immune to alteration and corruption in 
part, though not in its entirety. When the Eternal thought of Evil, he sighed 
deeply; that Sorrow emerged from within him and took shape before him. 
They call that Sorrow that took shape before the Eternal by the name of 
Ahriman; they also call Zurvan Hurmuz . 1129 They say that Ahriman wanted to 
fight Hurmuz; Hurmuz, however, was loath to do so, lest he do evil, so he made 
peace with Ahriman on condition that he would make over to him the creation 
of everything harmful and corrupt . 1130 They assert that they are two bodies and 
two spirits and that, between them, there is a gap of rancor, as the two of them 
can never meet. Hurmuz, they say, is Light, the maker of bodies and their spirits; 
Ahriman makes only that which is harmful in these substances, such as venom 
in reptiles, as well as rage, anger, disgust, malevolence, aggression, rancor, and 
fear in animals. Thus God is the maker of substances and of their permanent 
accidents . 1131 


1127 The bracketed names, missing from the mss, are supplied by the Leiden editor on the 
basis of other sources; see, for example, al-BIrunl, Athar, 44. On the significance of 
these names and logic behind the series, see A. Christensen, L’lran sous les Sassanides, 

158-159- 

1128 The syntax of the Arabic is strained; the text may be unreliable. 

1129 Al-Ya c qubl’s account here presents an essentially monotheistic version of Iranian reli¬ 
gion—Zurvan and Hurmuz are one and the same, eternal and good, while Ahriman, 
the power of evil, is a lesser emanation—as opposed to a dualistic doctrine that 
presents Hurmuz/Ahuramazda and Ahriman as coeternal. 

1130 Possibly, “that the creation of everything harmful and corrupt be made over to him.” 
The Arabic verb can be read as either active or passive. 

1131 That is, Hurmuz/Ahuramazda (here called simply God) is the maker of substances 
and their permanent accidents, while Ahriman is responsible for the evil affections 
(passions) that overcome the good nature of these substances. 
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At the beginning of the reign of Ardashir Babakan, 1132 the residences of the 
Persian kings were in Istakhr, one of the districts of Fars. Afterward, the kings 
moved about until the reign of | Anushirwan son of Qubadh, who settled at 1:201 
al-Mada’in, in the land of Iraq, which became the royal residence. Learned 
astrologers and physicians agreed that there was no healthier, better, and more 
temperate place than that site and the part of the region of Babylon near it. 

The provinces that the Persians ruled and where their authority held sway 
included the following: 

The districts of Khurasan: Naysabur, Herat, Marw, Marw al-Rud, al-Faryab, 
al-Talaqan, Balkh, Bukhara, Badhghls, Baward, Gharjistan, Tus, Sarakhs, and 
Jurjan. Over these districts was a governor whom they called the Ispahbadh 
of Khurasan. 

The districts of al-Jabal: 1133 Tabaristan, al-Rayy, Qazwln, Zanjan, Qumm, 
Isbahan, Hamadhan, Nihawand, al-DInawar, Hulwan, Masabadhan, Mihrajan- 
qadhaq, Shahrazur, al-Samaghan, and Adharbayjan. These districts had a mili¬ 
tary commander called the Ispahbadh of Adharbayjan. 

Kirman, and Fars and its districts: 1134 Istakhr, Shiraz, Arrajan, al-Nawbanda- 
jan, Jtir, Kazarun, Fasa, Darabjird, Ardashir Khurra, and Sabur. 

Al-Ahwaz and its districts: Jundaysabur, al-Sus, Nahr TIra, Manadhir, Tustar, 

Idhaj, and Ram Hurmuz. Over them was a military commander called the 
Ispahbadh of Fars. 

The districts of Iraq, which had forty-eight subdivisions on the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. 1135 The Euphrates watered Badurayya, al-Anbar, Bahrasir, al- 
Rumaqan, Upper al-Zab, Lower al-Zab, Middle al-Zab, Zandaward, Maysan, 

Kutha, Nahr Durqlt, Nahr Jawbar, Upper al-Falluja, | Lower al-Falluja, Babil, 1:202 
Khutarniya, al-Jubba, al-Badat, al-Saylahin, Furat Baduqla, Sura, Barbisma, 


1132 The manuscripts here have Ardashir ibn (“son of) Babakan, which may have resulted 
from a copyist’s error, as Babakan by itself means “son of Babak.” Al-Ya c qubfs earlier 
references to him have been correct in form. Curiously, al-DInawari, in al-Akhbar al- 
tiwal, 44, has the same mistake, but immediately follows it with the correct genealogy: 
“He is Ardashir b. Babak b. Sasan the Younger...” as in al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh, 1:813. 

1133 Al-Jabal (the Mountain), occurring more frequently in the plural as al-Jibal (the Moun¬ 
tains), is a general term for the western part of Persia, corresponding roughly to ancient 
Media. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in Encyclopaedia lranica, s.v. Jebal. 

1134 Because all of the districts in the following list belong to Fars province, the list of 
districts for Kirman has apparently fallen out of the text. 

1135 “Subdivisions” translates Arabic tassuj, from Persian tasok (one-quarter), the regu¬ 
lar word for subdivisions of a kura (here translated as “district”). See the article by 
M. Morony in ei 2 , s.v. Tassudj. Note that al-Ya c qubi’s list names only forty-seven sub¬ 
divisions. For other, more complete, listings see Ibn Qudama and Ibn Khurdadhbih. 
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Nahr al-Malik, Barusma, and Nistar. The Tigris watered Nahr Buq, [Nahr 
Bln,] 1136 Buzurjsabur, Upper al-Radhan, Lower al-Radhan, al-Zabiyayn, al-Das- 
kara, Birazruz, Silsil, Mahrudh, Jalula 5 , Upper al-Nahrawan, Middle al-Nahra- 
wan, Lower al-Nahrawan, Jazir, al-Mada’in, al-Bandanijin, Rustuqubadh, Abaz- 
qubadh, al-Mubarak, Baduraya, and Bakusaya. They have a fourth military com¬ 
mander called the Ispahbadh of the West. The last of the Persian outposts along 
the Euphrates was al-Anbar; then one reached the outposts of the Romans. 
Along the Tigris [...]; 1137 then one reached the outposts of the Romans. How¬ 
ever, the Persians on occasion would enter Roman territory surreptitiously, 
while the Romans sometimes would enter Persian territory. 

The whole name applying to each king of the Persians was Kisra; and when 
they named him and mentioned him, they would say “Kisra Shahanshah,” 
meaning “King of Kings.” 1138 They called the vizier buzurj farmadar, meaning 
“the one in charge of affairs.” 1139 They called the scholar who was in charge of 
the ordinances of their religion mobadh mobadhan, meaning “the scholar of 
scholars.” 1140 The first of them to whom the name was applied was Zoroaster. 
They called the keeper of the fire the hirbadh. They called the secretary dablr- 
badh , 1141 They called the great one among them 1142 the ispahbadh, meaning “the 
1:203 chief,” and the one | beneath him was the fadusban, meaning “the repeller of 


1136 Supplied by the Leiden editor. 

1137 There is a lacuna in the text, although the mss show no space. 

1138 Kisra was the Arabicized version of the proper name of two prominent rulers of the 
later Sasanian dynasty, Khusraw Anushirwan and Khusraw Aparwlz. The Arabs came 
to treat the name in its Arabic form as a title held by every ruler of the dynasty, although 
there is no evidence that it was so used among the Persians. The title shahanshah 
(properly, shahan shah, king of kings) is indeed ancient and can be traced through 
the Sasanians and Arsacids back to the Achaemenids. See the articles in ei 2 , s.v. Kisra 
(M. Morony), and s.v. Shah “King,” and Shahanshah (F. C. de Blois). The most detailed 
examination of the Arabic historians’ lists of Persian administrative titles maybe found 
in A. Christensen, L’lran sous les Sassanides, 265,518-526. 

1139 Middle Persian vuzurg-jramadhar (chief giver of commands). 

1140 Arabic 'alim at-'ulama’ (chief scholar), the head of the Zoroastrian priesthood. The 
title mobadh derives from an older form magupat (ruler of magi). For the history of 
the term and the office, see the article by M. Guidi and M. Morony in ei 2 , s.v. Mobadh. 

1141 The title dablrbadh means “chief secretary,” an ordinary secretary being simply a dablr. 
For a history of the term, see the article by Ahmad Tafazzoli in Encyclopaedia Iranica, 
s.v. Dablr. 

1142 The antecedent of the pronoun is unspecified. While it might refer to the subject of 
the sentence (that is, the Persians called the great one among themselves...), it makes 
more sense as “the great one among military ranks.” 
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enemies.” 1143 They called the head of a province the marzban. They called the 
head of districts the shahrij . 1144 They called the masters of warfare and leaders 
of armies the asawira . 1145 They called the person in charge of the mazalim the 
shahrisht . 1146 And they called the head of the chancery the mardmarghadh, 1147 


The Kingdoms of the North 

[When Peleg, son of Eber, son of Shelah, son of Arpachshad, son of Shem, son 
of Noah, divided] the earth among the descendants of Noah, the children of 
Gomer, son of Tubal, [son of Japheth, son of Noah] went out traveling to the 
east. 1148 A group of them, the children of Na'uma, 1149 crossed toward the north, 


1143 The ispahbadh as military chief has already been mentioned. The term jddusban 
appears to go back to Pahlavi padgosban, of uncertain meaning. See the article by 
Mansour Shaki in Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. Class System iii. In the Parthian and 
Sasanian Periods. 

1144 Pahlavi shahrig, apparently referring to a rank superior to that of dihqan-, see A. Chris¬ 
tensen, L’lran sous les Sassanides, 140. 

1145 Literally, “horsemen,” from an Arabic plural of suwar, a loanword from Middle Persian 
aswar, pi. aswaran (horsemen, cavalry). See the article by P. O. Skjaervo in Encyclopaedia 
Iranica, s.v. Aswar. 

1146 Literally, “They called the master of the mazalim the shahrisht .” The reference is clearly 
to a judicial office, but the exact meaning is unclear. The mazalim was an institution 
that took various shapes at various times in the Islamic world. It essentially was a 
system of justice outside the regular qadls’ courts and received petitions against official 
and unofficial abuses of power; cf. the article by J. S. Nielsen in ei 2 , s.v. Mazalim. The 
etymology and meaning of shahrisht are unclear. Christensen, who translated the term 
as “juges de paix” ( L’lran sous les Sassanides, 265,300) added, “mais nous n’ avons pas 
d’information sur Tactivite et la competence de ces fonctionnaires.” 

1147 The title for the head of the chancery ( diwan ) is certainly corrupt. The Leiden editor 
conjectured an original reading of al-mardmanbadh, but this does not correspond 
to any known title. A. Christensen, L’lran sous les Sassanides, 524-525, referring to 
this passage, conjectured an original reading of Eran-amarkar, “prepose comptable de 
T empire.” 

1148 The bracketed words were added by the Leiden editor. Parallel, al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1054 
(§311). The translation follows the reading of M, fi slrat al-mashriq, instead of the 
Leiden editor’s emendation flyusrat al-mashriq (to the left of the east). 

1149 Probably to be restored as Togarmah (cf. Genesis 10:3); in unpointed Arabic script, the 
two words could easily be confused. The association of Togarmah with peoples of the 
north goes back at least to Ezekiel 38:6 (“Togarmah of the north quarters”). Al-Mas‘udl, 
Muruj, 1:154 (§ 311), has Ar‘u. 
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bearing left; they spread out in the country and became several kingdoms: the 
Burjan, the Daylam, the Tatur, the Taylasan, Jllan, Fllan, the Alan, the Khazar, 
the Dudaniyya, and the Arman. The Khazars, who had taken over most the 
territory of Armenia, had a king called Khaqan; he had a deputy called Yazid 
Balash 1150 in charge of al-Ran, Jurzan, al-Basfurrajan, and al-Sisajan. These 
districts were called Armenia iv, which Qubadh, the king of the Persians, 
conquered. It came into the possession of Anushirwan, up to the Alan Gates, a 
hundred farsakhs, containing three hundred and sixty cities. The Persians took 
possession of Bab al-Abwab, Tabarsaran, and al-Balanjar; they built the city of 
1:204 Qallqala and many other cities and settled them with people from Fars. Then | 
the Khazars retook what the Persians had taken from them, and it remained 
in their hands for a time. Then the Romans overcame them and installed over 
Armenia iv a king named al-Mawriyan. 1151 They divided into several fiefdoms, 
with each leader among them in his own fortress and stronghold. These are 
well-known kingdoms of theirs. 

Some of Gomer’s descendants crossed Transoxiana; they spread out in the 
land and became different kingdoms and many nations. 1152 Belonging to them 
are al-Khuttal, al-Ruwasan, 1153 al-Ushrusana, al-Sughd, al-Farghana, al-Shash, 
the Karluk Turks, 1154 the Tughuzghuz, the Kimak Turks, 1155 and Tibet. Among 
the Turks there are groups that possess villages, cities, and fortresses. Others 
live in the high mountains and in the steppes, like the Bedouins; they have 
long hair, and their dwellings are felt tents. When they go on raids, one tent 
has twenty fighters. They shoot arrows and never miss. Their homes extend 
continuously from the first districts of Khurasan to the mountains of Tibet and 
the mountains of China. 


1150 The reading is conjectural. 

1151 This is the conjecture of the Leiden editor; the mss have “al-Marzban.” Al-Mawriyan 
would refer to Maurianus, the Byzantine commander of Armenia in 653/654. 

1152 More detailed parallel, probably from a common source, in al-Mas c udI, Muruj, 1:154 
(§312). 

1153 Retaining the reading of the manuscripts, rather than the Leiden editor’s emendation 
to al-Qawadiyan. Cf. Marquart, Eransahr, 304, and Minorsky, Hudud, xxxi-xxxiii, 332, 
336, which identify the region as Ruwesan. It may be the same as the region of 
RIvsharan mentioned by Ibn Khurdadhbih, 36, 40, and by Yaqut, 2:171, or as Ravshar 
in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 30875. 

1154 The manuscripts read al-Turk wa-Kharlukhiyya (“the Turks and the Karluks”), almost 
certainly a mistake for al-Turk al-Kharlukhiyya (“the Karluk Turks”). On this Turkish 
tribal group in Central Asia, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Karluk. 

1155 On this early Turkish people living in western Siberia, see the article by C. E. Bosworth 
in El 2 , s.v. Kimak. 
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As for Tibet, it is a large country, greater than China. Their kingdom is mighty; 
they are people of craftsmanship and wisdom, rivaling the craftsmanship of 
China. In their country there are gazelles whose navels are musk. 1156 They are 
idol worshippers and have fire temples. Their prowess is so great that nobody 
goes to war with them. 


The Kings of China 1157 

Experienced transmitters, learned men, and others who have traveled to the 
land of China and lived there long enough to understand the affairs of the 
Chinese, to read their books, and to become acquainted with the accounts of 
their ancient authorities, | having seen (such information) in their books, heard 1:205 
it from their (oral) accounts, or (observed it) written over the gates of their cities 
and on the temples of their idols and inscribed in gold on stone, have stated that 
the first to rule China was Sayin 1158 son of Ba'ur son of Yaraj son of ‘Amur 1159 son 
of Japheth son of Noah son of Lamech. 1160 He had built a ship 1161 in imitation of 


1156 Musk, a secretion from a scent gland located between the genitals and the navel of 
male musk deer, was exported from Tibet and used in perfumes. See the article by 
A. Dietrich in El 2 , s.v. Misk. 

1157 For another early Arabic description of China, see al-Mas c udI, Muruj, 1354-173 (§ 311- 
355). This section of al-Ya'qubi’s text has been translated and compared to al-Mas'udi, 
without commentary, in G. Ferrand, “Les relations de la Chine avec le golfe Persique 
avant l’hegire,” in Melanges Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 131-140. As Ferrand indicates, al- 
Ya'qubT and al-Mas'udi had a common source for some of their information. A general 
introduction to the subject of Islamic writers and China can be found in the article by 
C. E. Bosworth, M. Flartmann, and R. Israeli in El 2 , s.v. al-Sln. 

1158 Al-Ya'qubi (or his source) has provided China ( al-Sln in Arabic) with an eponymous 
first ruler ( al-Sa’in ). Previous examples of similar etymologies include the derivation of 
the Arabic name for the Greeks ( al-Yunaniyyun ) from their purported ancestor Yunan 
(ed. Leiden 1:161) and of the name of the Romans ( al-Rum ) from an ancestor Rum 
(1:164). Below (1:210), the first ruler of Egypt ( Misr in Arabic) is named Misr. In fact, 
the Arabic name for China ( al-Sln ) resembles the name of the Ch’in dynasty, which 
ruled from 221 to 2o6bce. See Minorsky, Hududal-'alam, 237, n. 3. 

1159 Perhaps to be read Ghamur, for Gomer, as above, ed. Leiden, m3. 

1160 Fiere as elsewhere when discussing ethnic origins, al-Ya c qubi is concerned to trace their 
genealogy back to Noah, the point being that as all of humanity apart from the family 
of Noah was drowned in the flood, all the peoples of the world can be traced back to 
his dispersed descendants. 

1161 Arabic, fiilk. The choice of this term, rather than the more common term for ship 
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Noah’s ship, and accompanied by many of his children and kinsmen he set sail 
and crossed the sea. When he came to a certain place of which he approved, he 
settled there and called it al-Sin, naming it after himself. He had many offspring 
and his descendants multiplied. They adhered to the religion of his people, and 
his dynasty continued without interruption for 300 years. 1162 

One of these (kings) was Arun, 1163 who erected buildings and practiced 
craftsmanship. He initiated the custom of building gilded temples and set 
within them an image of his father, placing it in the place of honor of the 
temple. Whenever he entered, he prostrated himself before that image to 
venerate the image of his father. Sayin had a name whose meaning in Arabic is 
Son of Heaven. 1164 It was beginning in this time that idols were worshipped in 
China. The reign of Arun lasted 140 years. 1165 

Another of them was Aylr, 1166 who traveled the length and breadth of China, 
built great cities, and erected domed temples of bamboo 1167 and gilded copper. 
He made an image of his father from gold, crowned with a diadem of gems, lead, 
and inlaid copper. All the people of his kingdom, in the cities and countryside, 
adopted this image, saying, “The subjects must make an image of a king who 
ruled them from heaven and dealt justly with them.” The reign of Aylr lasted 
130 years. 


(safina ) is significant as being the word used for ship generally in the Qur’an and 
specifically for Noah’s ark, e.g. Qur’an 7:64. See Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins, 
57-60. 

1162 Cf. al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:156 (§ 316), where the story of the eponymous founder of China 
is not given and where the first king to rule in the Chinese capital (Yansu in al-Mas'udi’s 
rendering) is given the otherwise unattested name Nastartas (vocalization and reading 
uncertain). 

1163 Al-Ya'qubi now jumps to the T’ang dynasty (r. 618-907 c e) and several rulers on whom 
he has found information. Unfortunately, the Arabic transmission of the names is so 
ambiguous and defective that it is impossible to assign them to particular Chinese 

1164 Arabic, Ibn al-Sama’. 

1165 The corresponding king in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:156-157 (§ 316), named Awun or ‘Arun, 
is given a reign of 250 years. 

1166 The reading is uncertain, as the ductus in M is undotted. The corresponding name in 
al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1057 (§ 317), is ‘Aythadun (vocalization uncertain), which Pellat, the 
editor of al-Mas'udi (see 7:433 of his edition) conjectured was originally Ghan-thay- 
dun, standing for Ghwang Tai T’ong (r. 627-649, modem transliteration Taizong). 

1167 Following M: al-khayzuran. The Leiden editor conjectured an original reading of al- 
jandalat, “stones.” 
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Another of them was Aynan, 1168 who wronged the people of his kingdom 
with foul chastisement and expelled them to islands in the sea. They used to go | 1:206 

from those islands to places where there were fruits for them to eat, but where 
they also found wild animals. Eventually they became friendly with the animals 
and the latter became friendly with them; they would ravish the animals and 
sometimes the animals would ravish their women, so that misshapen creatures 
arose among them. The first generation died out, and then one generation after 
another came and went; knowledge of their original languages faded away, and 
they began to speak something incomprehensible. In the islands from which 
one crosses over to the land of China this phenomenon was extremely pro¬ 
nounced, and many peoples (speaking different languages emerged). Aynan 
was given a name whose meaning in Arabic is “He of Evil Constitution.” His 
reign lasted 100 years. 

Another of them was Kharabat, 1169 who came to power when he was of a 
young age. Then he grew older and more experienced, his authority increased, 
and he became a good ruler. He sent an embassy representing him to Babylonia 
and those parts of the land of the Romans adjoining it to familiarize themselves 
with its traditions of wisdom and craftsmanship. He sent with them samples 
of the crafts of China, the silken garments and other things made there, and 
such devices 1170 and other items as had been brought from (adjoining) lands, 
and ordered them to bring back to him every craft and novelty from Babylonia 
and the land of the Romans and to familiarize themselves with the laws of the 
people’s religion. This was the first time that the goods of China entered the 
land of Iraq and adjoining lands and merchants set out across the Sea of China 
for trade. Much impressed by the elegant Chinese wares brought to them, the 
kings built ships and used them to engage in trade. That was the first time that 
merchants entered China. The reign of Kharabat lasted 60 years. 

Another of them was Tutal. 1171 The people of China say that on the gates of 
their cities they found it written that no king like him had ever ruled them. 


1168 Sic M. The corresponding name al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1057 (§ 318), is given as ‘Aythanan 
(vocalization uncertain), which Pellat identified with Hinen-T’ong (r. 713-756). 

1169 Al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:157-158 (§319), gives the name as Haratan (vocalization uncer¬ 
tain) and describes his expedition to the west—in al-Mas'udl’s account a naval expe¬ 
dition. Pellat identified him with Mou-T’ong (r. 821-825). 

1170 Arabic, al-alat. Sic ed. Leiden, emending on the basis of the parallel in al-Mas'udi; M 
reads al-ajuq, “the horizons,” which is problematical. 

1171 According to al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1358-160 (§ 320-323), Tutal (the reading is uncertain) 
was the son of the previous ruler and reigned 150 years. Similar events are assigned to 
his reign. 
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They regarded him with such affection as they had never bestowed on any 
1:207 other king. It was he who established for them every | tradition they follow in 
their religious rites, social customs, crafts, laws, and precepts. His reign lasted 
78 years. When he died, the people continued to weep for him for a long time 
and to carry him on thrones of gold and carts of silver. Then they prepared 
aloes, ambergris, sandalwood, and other aromatics for him, set them alight, 
and cast him into the flames. His retainers even began to throw themselves 
into the fire because of their grief for him and their loyalty to him. This became 
a custom among them. They placed his image on their dinars, which they call 
al-kawnah , 1172 and images of him were also placed over the entrances to their 
homes. 

The land of China is an expansive one. One who wishes to travel to China 
crosses seven seas, each of which has a color, odor, fish, and wind not to be 
found in the sea that follows it. 1173 The first of these seas is the Sea of Persia, 1174 
which one travels beginning at Siraf. Its terminal point is Ra’s al-Jumjuma, 1175 
which is a strait where divers fish for pearls. The second sea, which begins at 
Ra’s al-Jumjuma, is called Larawl. 1176 It is a great sea; in it lie the islands of the 
Waqwaq 1177 and other Zanj peoples, and on those islands there are kings. This 
sea can be navigated only by the stars. 1178 It has enormous fish, and concerning 


1172 In M the word is undotted. The reading is uncertain. 

1173 On the route described here, see Kennedy, Historical Atlas, map 60; also al-Mas'udi, 
Muruj, 1^56 (§ 315), where it is stated that it took three months to reach China by sea. 

1174 Arabic, Bahr Fans, here meaning the Persian Gulf, though the term could also refer 
to the Indian Ocean. The port of Siraf lay on the coast of Fars province, some 200 km 
south of Bushahr, near the modem village of Tahiri. See the article by C. E. Bosworth 
in El 2 , s.v. Siraf. 

1175 Arabic for ‘Cape of the Skull.’ This appears to be the reading of M (though undotted) 
and it is the reading of al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:177 (§ 362); ed. Leiden reads Ra’s al-Jumha. 
Neither name corresponds to an attested name, although clearly the Strait of Hormuz 
is meant. The pearl beds lie about 300 to 400 km to the southwest. 

1176 That is, the Arabian Sea. Cf. al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sinwa-l-Hind, 29-30: al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 
1:177-179 (§ 362-367); al-Ramhurmuzf 'Aja’ib al-Hind, 229 (Excursus a). 

1177 Waqwaq was an island or group of islands said to be inhabited by a dark-skinned 
people ( Zanj is one of the names for blacks). Many candidates have been proposed 
off the coast of Africa and in the Indian Ocean. Al-Ya'qubI may have the Maldives in 
mind. See the article by F. Vire in ei 2 , s.v. Wakwak. 

1178 The point is that the direct route across the Arabian Sea to the Malibar coast of 
southern India crosses the high seas, where there are no landmarks to establish one’s 
bearings. Ships often preferred to “coast,” sailing close to shore just at the horizon as 
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it there are many amazing stories of things beyond description. 1179 Then comes 
the third sea, which is called Harkand. 1180 In it lies the island of Sarandlb, 1181 
which has gemstone, 1182 rubies, and other precious (stones). In this sea lie 
islands that are ruled by princes, who in turn are ruled by a king. On the islands 
in this sea there is bamboo and cane. 1183 The fourth sea is called Kalah Bar, 1184 
a shallow sea in which there are enormous serpents. Sometimes even ships 
sailing with the wind are wrecked in this sea. In it lie islands on which camphor 
trees grow. The fifth sea is called Salahit; it is a vast sea | about which many 1:208 
amazing stories are told. 1185 The sixth sea is called Kardanj and receives much 
rain. 1186 The seventh sea is called the Sankhay 1187 Sea and also Kanjala, i.e., the 
Sea of China. 1188 It can only be traversed on a south wind. Then (mariners) 


seen from shore to avoid being seen by pirates, and hopping from port to port. See 
Udovitch, Time, the Sea and Society, 541-545; Conrad, “Islam and the Sea,” 133. 

See, e.g., al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 39; al-Ramhurmuzi, 'Aja’ib al-Hind, passim. 
That is, the Bay of Bengal. For possible derivations of the Arabic name, see R. Hartmann 
in El 2 , s.v. Bahr al-Hind. See also al-Sirafl, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 30-34. 

That is, Ceylon. The Arabic name is derived ultimately from Sanskrit Simhaladvlpa 
(Ceylon Island). See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Sarandlb. 

Arabic, al-jawhar, here probably ivory. 

Arabic, qana, the material used to make long spears, which in Arabic are called qanat, 
from the material from which they were made. 

The Andaman Sea. Cf. al-Sirafl, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 37; al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:181- 
182 (§ 374); al-Ramhurmuzi, 'Aja’ib al-Hind, 255-262 (Excursus b ). The western coast of 
the Malay Peninsula was a staging and trading region marking the midpoint on the 
route between China and the Middle East. Al-Mas'udi (Muruj, 1:166 [§ 336]) explains 
that traders from Iraq, Iran, and Oman routinely continued on to China; the Chinese, 
on the other hand, conducted their business on the Malay coast and then returned, 
though in earlier times they had proceeded to the Persian Gulf, landing at such ports as 
Slraf, al-Ubulla, and Basra. The merchant Sulayman confirms that Chinese ships were 
being loaded in Slraf in his time (al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 35). 

The Malacca Strait, between Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. Al-Ya‘qubi seems to 
have confused this body of water with the Andaman Sea, since it is the latter that is 
quite expansive, and the former that could be said to be shallow (literally, “it has little 
water”). 

This toponym often refers to the Gulf of Thailand, but al-Ya'qubl seems to have in mind 
the southern reaches of the South China Sea. Cf. al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1082 (§ 375), where 
this sea is called Bahr Kanduranj. 

Following the reading M (undotted) and al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1077 (§ 361). Pellat, in his 
index (Muruj, 6: 430) sees the word as reflecting Chinese Tchang-Khai. Ed. Leiden, 
seeing it as a variant of the next name, points it as Sanja or Sanjay. 

That is, the South China Sea. See al-Sirafl, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 38. 
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come to a freshwater sea 1189 that has military garrisons and populated regions, 
and finally they reach the city of Khanfu. 1190 

One who wishes to travel to China overland proceeds by the Balkh River and 
crosses the lands of Soghdia, Farghana, al-Shash, 1191 and Tibet until he reaches 
China. 1192 

The king resides in a palace of his, living in seclusion. His chief of security, 
the chief of his tax affairs, the chief of his military guard, and the chief of his 
information office are eunuchs; in fact, most of his retainers are eunuchs and 
are very trustworthy. 1193 The tax revenue comes from a capitation tax that they 
levy on every adult male on a per capita basis, because they allow no man not 
to have a trade: if someone is unable to work because of illness or old age, they 
maintain him from the king’s purse. They revere their dead and grieve for them 
for long periods. Their punishment for most crimes is death: they execute liars, 
thieves, and adulterers, except if they belong to a circle of eminent individuals. 
If someone accuses any tax official 1194 of acting unjustly and the accusation 
against him is proven to be true, that official is executed; otherwise, the one 
who accused him, if he has deliberately lied, is executed. 1195 

China has three land frontiers and one by sea. The first frontier is with the 
Turks and Tughuzghuz, 1196 with whom they were always waging wars; then they 


1189 That is, the estuary of the Pearl River, leading from the sites of modern Hong Kong 
and Macau to the city of Guangzhou (Canton). According to al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:163- 
164 (§ 329), it took six days to sail from the sea up this estuary to Canton. Cf. al-Sirafi, 
Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 60; and Ibn Battuta, Travels (trans. Beckingham), 4:894. 

1190 The Arabic name resembles closely the Chinese Guangzhou (Canton). On the Arabs’ 
knowledge of this city see al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 36. 

1191 Al-Shash is the Arabic name for Tashkent and the surrounding area. See the article by 
W. Barthold et al. in El 2 , s.v. Tashkent. 

1192 On the overland route to China, see Albert Herrmann, Die alten Seidenstrassen zwi- 
schen China and Syrien, 77-116: Christoph Baumer, Southern Silk Road- In the Footsteps 
of Sir Aurel Stein and Sven Hedin. As can be seen here, al-Ya'qubi seems to have had 
almost no information about overland travel to China. From Baghdad the usual route 
would have been the much faster (and less expensive) maritime route down the Tigris 
to the Persian Gulf, and then by sea to China. But cf. al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 1:186 (§ 385), 
where he says that in Balkh he met an old man who had visited China many times and 
had never traveled by sea. 

1193 Cf. al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 64; al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1067 (§ 337). 

1194 Emending to read, ‘amil min al-'ummdl. M reads, 'amil al-'ummal, “the chief of the tax 
officials.” Ed. Leiden has 'amil al-a'mal, perhaps to be rendered “the governor,” or more 
generally any government official. 

1195 Cf. al-Sirafl, Akhbar al-Sin wa-l-Hind, 52-53,54,62. 

1196 Arabic, Tughuzghuz, from Turkish Tokuz Oghuz (Nine Oghuz), originally a group of 
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agreed on terms of peace and confirmed the treaty with marriages. The second 
frontier is Tibet. 1197 Between Tibet and China there is a mountain on which 
stand military outposts where (Chinese) garrisons stand guard against Tibet 
and where Tibetan garrisons stand guard against China, all of them in a zone 
between the frontiers of the two lands. 1198 | The third frontier faces a people 1:209 
called the Manasas, who have an isolated kingdom in a vast land. It is said that 
their land is so vast in length and breadth that it would take several years to 
cross it either way. No one is known to live beyond them, and they are on good 
terms with the people of China. The single seaward frontier, which is the way by 
which the Muslims come, consists of the various seas that we have mentioned. 

Their religion involves the worship of pagan idols, the sun, and the moon, 
and they have feast days dedicated to their idols. The most important of these 
feasts, called al-Zarar, comes at [the beginning of] the year. 1199 They go out to a 
gathering place, prepare food and drink there, and then they bring forth a man 
who has dedicated himself to that great idol and to all his desires and has been 
allowed to have whatever he wants. He is brought before the idol, and, having 
put something highly inflammable on his fingers, he burns his fingers with fire 
and allows them to serve as a lamp at the feet of the idol, until he himself is 
consumed in the flames and falls away dead. (His corpse) is then cut up, and 
whoever is able to gain possession of a splinter of bone or a fragment of his 
clothing considers it a triumph. Then they bring another man who wishes to 
dedicate himself to the idol for the new year to come and take the other’s place. 

He dons the (special) clothing, and the people beat cymbals in his honor. Then 
they disperse, eat and drink and celebrate for a week, and then return home. 

The month in which this feast takes place is called Janah and is the first day 
of June. The Chinese also have a computation, 1200 and the months are called 


nine clans. Al-Ya c qubi’s mention of warfare ended by a peace apparently refers to the 
peace between the ruler of the eastern Turks, Bilga Kaghan, and the T’ang emperor 
Hiuan-tsang in 721-722 (see the article by Edith Ambrose et al. in ei 2 , s.v. Turks; also 
the article by Cl. Cahen in ei 2 , s.v. Ghuzz). See also Minorsky, Hudud al-Alam, 263-277. 

1197 Arabic Tubbat, Tibbat, or Tibat. On the source of the name and early Islamic knowledge 
of and contact with the area, see the article by M. Gaborieau et al. in ei 2 , s.v. Tubbat. 

1198 See Minorsky, Hudud al-'Alam, 254-263. 

1199 The mss read simply fi l-sana, “in the year,” or perhaps, “annually,” which the Leiden 
editor has emended to read ft awwal al-sana. 

1200 Arabic, wa-lil-sin hisabun aydan. This could mean, “China also has a computation,” or 
“China has a computation differently.” Al-Ya c qubl or his source may be referring to the 
Chinese method for intercalation to keep the calendar of lunar months synchronized 
with the solar year. 
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by different names according to a computation that they have understood. The 
first of them is ... 1201 


1:210 The Coptic and Other Kings of Egypt 

When Baysar son of Ham son of Noah left Babylonia with his sons and the 
people of his family—they were thirty souls: his four sons Misr, Fariq, Maj, and 
Naj, 1202 along with their wives and children—he went with them to Manf. 1203 
Baysar was old and weak, and Misr was his eldest son and the one dearest to 
him, so he appointed him his successor and enjoined him to treat his brothers 
well. Misr took possession for himself and his sons (of a territory) the distance 
of two months’ (journey) in all four directions. The limit of this territory was 
from al-Shajaratan, between Rafah and al-‘Arish, to Aswan in length, and from 
Barqa to Ayla in breadth. Misr remained ruler after his father for a long time 
and had four sons: Quft, Ashmun, Atrib, and Sa. He divided the shores of the 
Nile among them and granted each a domain for that son and his offspring 
to possess. After Misr there ruled: 1204 Quft b. Misr, then Ashmun b. Misr, then 
Atrib b. Misr, then Tadaris b. Sa, then Mallq b. Tadaris, then Haraya b. Mallq, 
[then ...], 1205 then his brother Malaya b. Haraya, then Lutish b. Malaya. When 
Lutish died, his daughter Huraya ruled. When she died, a paternal cousin of 
hers named Dulayqa bt. Mamum ruled. 

The sons of Baysar multiplied and the land was filled with their offspring. 
When they made women their rulers, the Amaliqa, kings of Syria, became 
1:211 covetous of them. | The king of the Amaliqa, who was, at that time, al-Walid 
b. Duma', invaded them and overran the country. (The people) were willing 


1201 Twelve names follow in the mss, written mostly without dots and therefore ambiguous. 
The Leiden editor notes that the names seem to have nothing to do with the Chinese 
language. 

1202 Thus in M; ed. Leiden emends the last two names to Mah and Yah on the basis of the 
parallel in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:85 (§ 806). 

1203 That is, Memphis. 

1204 A similar king list is given in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:86 (§ 807), with some differences in 
orthography and order of names. Another version of the list can be found in G. Wiet, 
L’Egypte de Murtadifils du Gaphiphe, 22. The name Quft, also given as Qibt, is the origin 
of the Arabic and English designation for the Christian inhabitants of Egypt, Qibtl 
(Copt). It is also the origin of the Greek name for Egypt (Aiyu7tT0?), the ultimate source 
of English “Egypt.” 

1205 A name has fallen out of al-Ya'qubi’s list. It can be restored from al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:86 
(§ 808), as Kalkan b. Haraya (Kharbata in al-Mas'udi). 
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to accept him as their ruler, and he remained in power for a long time. After 
him there reigned another of the ‘Amaliqa named al-Rayyan b. al-Walid, who 
was the pharaoh of Joseph. Then another of the ‘Amaliqa named Darim b. al- 
Rayyan ruled. Kasim b. Ma'dan ruled after him. Then the pharaoh of Moses, 
al-Walid b. Mus'ab, ruled. The authorities have disagreed about his genealogy. 

Some have said that he was a man of the tribe of Lakhm; others that he was 
from some other Yemenite tribe, or that he was from the ‘Amaliqa, or that he 
was from the Copts of Egypt and was named Zalina. 1206 He was the one whose 
dealings with Moses were related by God (in the Qur’an). 1207 He [lived] a long 
time, until he said, “I am your lord, the Most High .” 1208 God then drowned him 
and his armies in the Sea of al-Qulzum. 1209 

When God drowned Pharaoh and those with him, there remained in the 
land only children, slaves, and women; these agreed to designate as their ruler a 
woman named Daluka. 1210 Fearful that the kings of the world would encroach 
on her territory, she built a wall encircling all of the land of Egypt—villages, 
fields, and cities. 1211 She undertook many public works, and her reign lasted 
twenty years. Then there reigned: 1212 Darkun b. Balutis, Budas b. Darkun, Luqas 
b. Budas, and Danaya b. Budas. Then Namadis b. Marina reigned, who was 
so tyrannical and arrogant that they killed him. Then there reigned Balutis b. 
Manakil, then Malis b. Balutis, and then Bula 1213 b. Manakil, the lame pharaoh 
who captured the king of Jerusalem and treated the Israelites as no one before 
had done. He behaved arrogantly, and his excesses reached a level that no one | 1:212 

before him, after Pharaoh, had ever reached. Then, however, his mount threw 


1206 Unpointed in the mss and possibly to be read Talma, as in al-Mas c udi, Muruj, 2:87 
(§809). 

1207 Cf. Qur’an 7:103-138, 20:9-80, 26:9-68, 28:3-40,40:23-54,43146-56,7905-26. 

1208 Qur’an 79:24. 

1209 The Red Sea, so named from the town of Qulzum (ancient Clysma) near Suez. 

1210 On her, see al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:87-93 (§ 809-819). 

1211 According to al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:87 (§ 809), the ruins of this wall could still be seen in 
his day (332/943). It was known as Ha’it al-‘Ajuz (The Old Woman’s Wall). 

1212 A similar king list is given in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:93 (§ 819), with differences in orthog¬ 
raphy and order of names. 

1213 Sic M; ed. Leiden, Nula; al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:93 (§ 819), Baluna. Al-Ya'qubi has already 
narrated the episode above, ed. Leiden, 1:70. The pharaoh was Necho 11 (rsv Neco, 
r. 610-595 bce); the “king of Jerusalem” was Jehoahaz (2 Kings 23:31-35, 2 Chronicles 
36:1-4). The name “Pharaoh the Lame” (Arabic, Fir'awn al-A‘raj) derives ultimately 
from a Jewish folk etymology of the Egyptian name transliterated into Hebrew as Nako 
(rsv Neco), as if from the Hebrew adjective nake (smitten, stricken). 
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him and broke his neck. Then there ruled Marinus, then Laqas 1214 b. Marinus, 
then Qumas b. Laqas. Then there reigned the lame Manakil Udama, 1215 who was 

L_, 1216 Nebuchadnezzar attacked him and put him to flight, devastated 

Egypt, and enslaved its people. 

Afterward, they continued under Roman rule, and they converted to Chris¬ 
tianity at that time. Then Persia conquered Syria in the days of Anushirwan; 
they ruled them for ten years, but then the Romans prevailed. The people of 
Egypt therefore paid a tax to the Romans and a tax to Persia in order to avoid 
the depredations of both. Then Persia left Syria, and authority over them passed 
to the Romans, and so they adopted the Christian religion. 

The sage of the Copts was Hermes the Copt. The Copts were the masters 
of the temples, the ones who used to write in the temple script; that script 
still survives [...], 1217 but in our own time people lack the knowledge to read 
it. 1218 The reason for this is that none of them could write it except for the 
elite, and they forbade the common folk (to learn it). It was their sages and 
priests who used it, for in it lay the secrets of their religion and the principles 
of their creed, of which no one but their priests could gain knowledge. They 
did not teach it to anyone, except when the king ordered that they do so. 
Therefore, when the Romans conquered the Egyptians and exercised absolute 
power and authority over them, they ceased from the endeavors and tasks that 
they previously had undertaken and encouraged (the people) to give priority to 
the religious principles of the Greeks. As a result, their language was corrupted, 
and their speech mixed with that of the Romans. Then the Romans converted to 
Christianity and impelled them to do likewise, and so everything that had to do 
with their religion and customs disappeared. The Romans killed the Egyptians’ 
priests and learned men, so that those who used to be able to understand that 
writing perished, while those of them who survived were forbidden to teach it 


1214 Sic M; ed. Leiden, following al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 2:93 (§ 819), reads Naqas. 

1215 Sic M; ed. Leiden, Adadama (vocalization uncertain). His identity is uncertain, al¬ 
though a resemblance to the Egyptian ruler Urdamane (Egyptian Tantamani, r. 664- 
653 bce) mentioned in the Assyrian annals is possible. 

1216 The name, approximately ten letters long, is completely undotted in the mss and 
cannot be read. 

1217 Ed. Leiden indicates a lacuna here, but there is no evidence for it in M, and the text 
does not seem to be disturbed. 

1218 The Arabic word used here for “temple” is birba, pi. barabl, from Coptic perpe; it 
remains the word in Egyptian Arabic for pharaonic temples. The “temple script” (khatt 
al-barabl) is hieroglyphic. 
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or study it. For this reason no one among them or anyone else can be found | 1:213 

who can read it. 

Their religion involved the worship of the stars and the belief that they 
(the stars) direct the course of events according to their own choosing. They 
held that destinies are a matter of the stars and that the latter bring good 
and bad fortune; this is because they claimed that the stars were their gods, 
which brought them life and death and provided them with sustenance and 
drink. One of their beliefs was that spirits are immortal and were in the highest 
paradise (before birth) and that once in every 36,000 years everything in the 
world ceases to exist. This will be caused either by soil, by which they mean the 
earth with its earthquakes and cave-ins, or by fire, that is by incineration and 
hot wind, or by wind, that is by a widespread, foul, thick corrupting air that 
obstructs breathing because it is so thick, causing animals to perish and every 
green and living thing to wither. Then nature, including every kind of green and 
living thing, is restored to life, 1219 and the world returns after having fallen to 
ruin. 

They also held that these spirits are divine; they come down and enter into 
the idols, so that the idols speak, but this was only a deceit that they employed 
to deceive their common folk, and they concealed the real reason that their 
idols seemed to speak. By performing a certain technical procedure, using 
drugs, and resorting to ingenious mechanical devices, their priests were able 
to make them whistle and utter sounds through a process in which they spoke 
from the throat of the idol as if it were from the throat of a bird or beast. 

The voice of that idol thus would be like the sound made by its species of 
animal. 1220 Then the priests would translate this sound coming from the idol 
as they wished, depending on the conclusion they had reached from astrology 
and physiognomy. 1221 

They also have it that when the spirits issue forth, 1222 they proceed to these 
deities, which are the planets, who cleanse and purify them if they are guilty 
of any wrongdoing, and then they rise to paradise and to the place where they 


1219 Accepting the Leiden editor’s emendation, yahya (or tahya ), for mss tarml (casts, 
shoots). 

1220 This apparently refers to the fact that many Egyptian statues combined human bodies 
with animal heads. 

1221 Arabic, firasa, the art of deducing moral character and psychological conditions from 
the configuration of the human body (e.g., birth marks and lines on the palm) or of 
finding hidden natural objects. See the article by T. Fahd in ei 2 , s.v. Firasa. 

1222 That is, from their bodies at death. 
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used to be. 1223 They also say that the planets used to speak to their prophets and 

1:214 teach them | that the spirits descend to the idols, dwelling within them and 
giving word of events before they occur. They had an amazing and profound 
sagacity by which they were able to make the common folk believe that they 
could speak with the planets and that these would inform them of what was 
going to happen. But the real reason for (their wisdom) was their excellent 
knowledge of the secrets of astrology 1224 and their correct understanding of 
physiognomy. They were rarely wrong, although they claimed to know such 
things from the planets and that these informed them of what would happen— 
which is false and absurd. 

When the Greeks ruled them, they (the Copts) entered into their religious 
community. Then the Romans ruled them, and they converted to Christianity. 

The kingdom of the Copts was the land of Egypt. Among the districts of 
Upper Egypt were: 1225 Manf, Wasim, al-Sharqiyya, al-Qays, al-Bahnasa, Almas, 
Dalas, al-Fayyum, Ushmun, Taha, Abshaya, Huww, Qift, al-Aqsur, and Armant. 
Among the districts of Lower Egypt were: Atrib, Ayn Shams, Tanwa, Tumayy, 
Bana, Busir, Samannud, Nawasa, al-Awsiya, al-Bujum, Basta, Tarabaya, Qur- 
bayt, San, Iblil, Sakha, TIda, al-Affahun, Naqiza, al-Basharud, Tuwwa, Upper 
Manuf, Lower Manuf, Damsis, Sa, Shabas, al-Badhaqun, Ikhna, Rashid, Qartasa, 
Kharibta, Tarnut, Masil, and Malaydash. 

1:215 The Copts reckon their year according to a calendar of 365 days. | They have 
twelve months of thirty days each; their year also has five days which they call 
intercalation. 1226 The first of the months of the Copts, which they have made 
the beginning of their year, is [Tut]; they call the first day of this month Nayruz, 
and they say that it was on this day that the populating of the earth began. 
These are the names of their months: Tut, Baba, Hatur, Kiyahk, Tuba, Amshir, 
Baramhat, Barmuda, Bashans, Ba'una, Abib, and Misra. The five days that they 
intercalate fall between Misra and Tut. The script in which the Copts write is 
something between the Greek and the Roman, and it looks like this ... 1227 


1223 That is, before birth. 

1224 Literally, “of the secrets that belong to the ascensions ( tawali ').” 

1225 Cf. Kennedy, Historical Atlas, Map 29. Many of the following names have been badly 
transmitted in the mss and cannot be identified. Cf. al-Ya c qubi’s detailed description of 
Egypt in the Geography, ed. Leiden, 330-340. In the following list “al-Aqsur” (modem 
Luxor) anachronistically reflects the name given by the Arabs to the city— al-Aqsur 
means “the palaces” in Arabic, referring to the temple complexes at the site. 

1226 Arabic, nasf. 

1227 M at this point gives the letters of the Arabic alphabet in their usual Arabic order with 
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The Kingdoms of the Berbers and the Africans 

The Berbers and the Africans are descendants of Fariq son of Baysar son of 
Ham son of Noah. When their kinsmen 1228 assumed sovereignty in the land of 
Egypt, occupying (the territory) from al-Arish to Aswan in length and from Ayla 
to Barqa in breadth, (Fariq and his family) proceeded toward the Maghrib. 1229 
When they had traveled through the land of Barqa, they took control of the 
countries (beyond it), each clan of them subduing a country, until they spread 
over the land of the Maghrib. The first of them to rule was Luwata, in a land 
called Ajdabiya in the mountains of Barqa, and Mazata ruled in a land called 
Waddan—these people trace their descent to their (eponymous) forefather. 1230 
One of their clans, the Hawwara, traveled on to a land called Tawargha and 
ruled there, and others, the Badhra'a, went to the land of Armlk. Another clan, 
called the Masalln, | went to Tarabulus, and yet another clan, called the Wahlla, 1:216 
traveled on to the land west of Tarabulus. But the route became too ... 1231 for 
them, and therefore one group, called the Barqashana, set out for al-Qayrawan, 
while others, those called the Kutama and the Ajlsa, turned north and arrived 
at Tahart. Another group, who were called the Nafusa and the Lamaya, set 
out for Sijilmasa, and still another group, called the Lamta, set out for the 
mountains of Hakkar; 1232 the latter were named the ‘Ubalat and lived in the 
desert without houses. One group, called the Maknasa, set out for Tanja, and 
another, called the Madasa, set out for al-Sus al-Aqsa. 

One group of Berbers and Africans have stated that they are descended from 
Barbar b. Aylan b. Nizar; others have said that they are from the Judham and the 
Lakhm. 1233 Their homes had been in Palestine, but a certain king drove them 


an attempt to write their Coptic counterparts under each letter. For the most part, these 
drawings look nothing like actual Coptic letters. 

1228 Arabic, ikhwatuhum, literally “their brothers,” referring to Fariq’s brother Misr and his 
family, as explained by al-Ya'qubi earlier (ed. Leiden, 1:210). 

1229 That is, North Africa west of modern Benghazi. 

1230 Al-Ya c qubl here traces the names of the important Berber tribes of Luwata and Mazata 
to eponymous ancestors. 

1231 The reading and the meaning are uncertain. Ed. Leiden reads ista'lat (became [too] 
high). 

1232 Sic M; ed. Leiden, Flakkan. 

1233 That is, these Berbers and North Africans claimed Arab descent. Nizar was the com¬ 
mon ancestor of the greater part of the Arab tribes of the north; Judham and Lakhm 
were Arab tribes of Yemeni descent. 
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out. When they arrived in Egypt, the kings of Egypt forbade them to settle there; 
so they crossed the Nile, headed west, and spread over the land. Others have 
said that they are from Yemen. A certain king banished them from the land of 
Yemen to the farthest lands of the Maghrib. Each group promotes its own story, 
and God knows best where the truth in this lies. 


The Kingdoms of Ethiopia and the Sudan 

When the descendants of Noah dispersed from the land of Babylonia, the 
descendants of Ham son of Noah set out for the Maghrib and traveled from 
1:217 the bank of the Euphrates toward the land of the setting of the sun. 1234 | When 
they crossed the Nile, the descendants of Kush son of Ham—they were the 
Ethiopians and the Sudanese 1235 —split into two groups. One group of them, 
the Nubians, the Buja, the Ethiopians, and the Zanj, traveled due south, 1236 

and one group, the Zaghawa, the h _, 1237 the Qaqu, the Marawiyyun, the 

Maranda, the Kawkaw, and the Ghana, headed west. 1238 As for the Nubians, 
when they came to the west bank of the Nile and went beyond 1239 the kingdom 
of the Copts, who were the descendants of Baysar son of Ham son of Noah, they 
established their sovereignty there. 


1234 Parallel in al-Mas c udi, Muruj, 2:110ff. (§ 844ft.) 

1235 Arabic, al-Sudan (the Blacks), designates the dark-skinned peoples of Africa in general, 
not only those of present-day Sudan. 

1236 Arabic, al-tayman bayn al-mashriq wa-l-maghrib, “the south between the east and the 
west.” Tayman (south) is borrowed from Syriac. 

1237 The reading of the name is uncertain. M reads al-Habash (the Ethiopians) which does 
not fit the context. C leaves the word undotted. A list of African peoples occurs in al- 
Mas'udl, Muruj, 2:110 (§ 844) (no name resembling this) and in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1428, 
where the manuscripts vary between al-Khums and al-Hamlsh. 

1238 Although identification of these peoples or places is risky, Marwiyyun apparently refers 
to the people of Meroe, which was the capital of the Nubian kingdom. Maranda may 
be modern Marendet on the banks of the Niger (cf. Pellat in the index to al-Mas'udi, 
Muruj, 8:675). Kawkaw is modem Gao in Mali, the former capital of the Songhai 
kingdom (ibid., 8:609). Ghana was a city of commercial importance located in what 
is now Mauritania; the modem Republic of Ghana perpetuates the name, though not 
the location (ibid., 8:543; and R. Comevin in El 2 , s.v. Ghana). 

1239 Reading with M, tajawazat] ed. Leiden, tajawarat (became neighbors) is impossible as 
the context requires a transitive verb such as tajawazat (tajawarat is intransitive). 
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The Nubians came to comprise two kingdoms. 1240 One of the two was the 
kingdom of those called the Muqurra; 1241 they were both east and west of the 
Nile, and their capital was the city of Dunqula. 1242 They were the ones who 
made peace with the Muslims and paid them the slave tribute. 1243 Their land 
is a land of date palms, vineyards, and cultivated fields, and the extent of the 
kingdom is (a journey of) about two months. The second Nubian kingdom com¬ 
prised those called the ‘Aiwa; 1244 they were more powerful than the Muqurra. 
The capital of their kingdom was a city called Suba, and they had a land that 
would take about three months (to cross). It is in their territory that the Nile 
divides into several channels. 


The Kingdom of the Buja 

They are between the Nile and the sea and have several kingdoms, with a 
separate king in each land. 1245 


1240 Parallel in al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, 2:126 (§ 873). Cf. al-Ya‘qubi, Geography, ed. Leiden, 335- 
336 . 

1241 Makuria, in the northern Sudan. 

1242 That is, Dongola. 

1243 Arabic, al-baqt, a borrowing from Greek TtdxTOV, itself a borrowing from Latin pactum 
(pact). In 31/651-652, an Arab army led by ‘Abdallah b. Sa‘d b. Abi Sarh, the governor 
of Upper Egypt, invaded Nubia and attacked Dongola. The two sides ultimately agreed 
to an armistice, which provided for annual exchanges of gifts: the Nubians were to 
hand over a certain number of slaves, and the Muslims were to present the Nubians 
with agricultural products of equal value. This arrangement was apparently still in 
effect in al-Ya‘qubf s time. Although there were mutual exchanges, it was customary for 
Muslim authorities to regard the baqt, as al-Ya'qubi does here, in terms of the Nubian 
obligation only. See the article by F. Lokkegaard in si 2 , s.v. Bakt; Paul Forand, “Early 
Muslim Relations with Nubia,” in Der Islam 48 (1972): 111-121; and Martin Hinds and 
Hamdi Sakkout, “A Letter from the Governor of Egypt Concerning Egyptian-Nubian 
Relations in 141/758," in Hinds, Studies in Early Islamic History, 160-187. 

1244 The ‘Aiwa kingdom stretched from a little below the confluence of the Nile and the 
Atbara southward to well beyond the confluence of the White and Blue Niles. Its 
capital, Soba, was at the site of modem Khartoum, which is where the two main 
tributaries of the Nile join. See the article by S. M. Stern in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Aiwa. 

1245 The Buja (the usual modem form of the name is Beja) live between the Nile and the 
Red Sea (so stated by al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, 2027 [§875]). See the article by P. M. Holt in 
ei 2 , s.v. Bedja. Cf. al-Ya‘qubI, Geography, ed. Leiden, 336-337. 
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The beginning of the kingdom of the Buja extends from the frontier at 
1:218 Uswan, 1246 which is the last district under the rule of the Muslims, | due south, 
to the frontier at Barakat. 1247 These people are the race called the Naqis, and the 
capital of their kingdom is called Hajar. 1248 They are organized into tribes and 
clans as the Bedouin Arabs are; among these are the tribes of al-Hadarat, Hajab, 
al-‘Ama‘ir, Kawbar, Manasa, Rasba'a, ‘Urayray'a, and al-Zanafij. 1249 In their land 
there are gold, gem, and emerald mines. They live on peaceful terms with the 
Muslims, and the Muslims work in their land in the mines. 1250 

The second kingdom of the Buja is a kingdom called Baqlln, a broad land 
with many cities. In their religious practices these people resemble the Magians 
and Dualists; they call God—may He be glorified and exalted—the Supreme 
Zabjlr, and Satan they call Saha Haraqa. 1251 They are the ones who pluck out 
their facial hair, pull out their incisors, and undergo circumcision. Their land is 
a rainy one. 

The third kingdom is called Bazin. These people border on the Nubian 
kingdom of ‘Aiwa and the Bujan kingdom of Baqlln, and they are at war with 
the latter. The crops that they eat are ... 1252 It is their food, and milk. 

The fourth kingdom is called Jarin. They have a powerful king whose domain 
extends from the land called Badi' on the coast of the Great Sea, 1253 to the 
Barakat frontier of the kingdom of Baqlln, to a place called Hall al-Dajaj. They 
are a people who pull out their upper and lower incisors, saying, “We will not 
1:219 have teeth like those of donkeys.” | They also pluck out their facial hair. 

The fifth kingdom is called that of the Qata'a, which is the last of the 
kingdoms of the Buja. The kingdom of these people is extensive, stretching 


1246 That is, Aswan. 

1247 Roughly, the mountainous and desert regions of eastern Sudan, along the Red Sea 
coast, from Aswan to the Eritrean frontier. Barakat is modern Wadi Baraka, about 
midway between Port Sudan and Asmara, on the frontier between Sudan and Eritrea. 

1248 Not to be confused with the town of Hajar in the al-Hasa’ region of eastern Arabia. 

1249 The reading and vocalization of all these names is uncertain. For Hadarat, one should 
probably read Hadarib; the Zanafij are also historically attested. The other names are 
uncertain. 

1250 Cf. al-Mas c udi, Muruj, 2:127 (§ 876), who gives the name of the Muslim overseer of the 
mines in the year 332/943-944. 

1251 The correct reading and derivation of these names is unknown. 

1252 The Leiden editor indicated a lacuna in the text, where the names of crops have 
dropped out, although the mss show no gap. If one assumes no lacuna, one can 
translate: “Their produce is what they eat; it is their food, as well as milk.” 

1253 Badi‘ may be modem Massawa (Masawwa') on the Red Sea, although “the Great Sea” 
suggests a location on the Indian Ocean. M apparently reads, Nasit 
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from the frontier of a place called Badi' to a place called Faykun. They are fierce- 
tempered and exceedingly brave. They have a military base called Dar al-Sawa, 
where there are militia units of battle-hardened young men prepared for war 
and combat. 

The sixth kingdom is that of the Negus. 1254 It is an extensive and important 
realm whose capital is at Ka'bar, 1255 to which the Arabs continually come for 
trade. They have (other) great cities, and their coastal center is Dahlak. 1256 
Rulers in the land of Abyssinia are under the authority of the Great King, to 
whom they give obedience and pay taxes. The Negus adheres to the religion of 
the Jacobite Christians. 1257 

The frontier of the kingdom of the Abyssinians is the land of the Zanj, 1258 
and they have contacts with Sind 1259 and other similar lands. They also have 
contacts with peoples other than the Zanj in lands bordering Sind and includ¬ 
ing the Kurk, who are a noble people who live in harmony. 

As for the black peoples 1260 who went west and headed toward the Maghrib, 
passing through various lands, they established several kingdoms. 

The first of their kingdoms was that of the Zaghawa, who settled in a place 
called Kanim. 1261 They live in cane huts and do not have cities. Their king is 
called Kakira. One branch of the Zaghawa is called the Hawdaban, 1262 and these 
people have a king who is from the Zaghawa. 

There is another kingdom. Its people are called the Mallal; they are hos¬ 
tile 1263 to the ruler of Kanim, and their king is called Mayusi. 


1254 Arabic, najashl, the ruler of Abyssinia (modern Ethiopia). See the article by E. van 
Donzel in ei 2 , s.v. Nadjashl. 

1255 Also given by al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:127 (§ 877), with a variant Ka'ban (which apparently 
is the reading of M). Possibilities for identification are discussed by C. E. Beckingham 
in El 2 , s.v. Habash (see especially Section iii, “Habash in Muslim Geographical Works”). 

1256 An archipelago off the Eritrean Red Sea coast east of Massawa. 

1257 That is, the Monophysite theology of the Coptic Church, named after one of its early 
Syrian proponents, Jacob Burd'ana (Arabic, Barda‘1, d. 578). See the article by H. G. 
B. Teule in El 2 , s.v. Ya'kubiyyun. 

1258 Al-Zanj is the general Arabic term for the black peoples of East Africa. See the article 
by G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville in ei 2 , s.v. al-Zandj. 

1259 Possibly referring to Sind in modem Pakistan and therefore to trade across the Indian 
Ocean. However, the reading is far from certain. 

1260 Arabic, al-Sudan. 

1261 Kanim is a region north of Lake Chad. On the Zaghawa, see the article by H. T. Norris 
in ei 2 , s.v. Zaghawa. 

1262 The reading and vocalization are uncertain. 

1263 Reading yubaduna-, the same ductus might be read yubadduna (they barter with). 
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Then there is the kingdom of al-H_sha. 1264 These people have a capital 

called_r, 1265 the king of which is called Marah. 1266 Affiliated with them are 

1:220 the Qaqu, but the latter are ... 1267 and their king is the king | of_r. 

Then there is the kingdom of the Kawkaw, 1268 which is the greatest, most 
eminent, and most powerful of the Sudanese kingdoms: all of the (other) king¬ 
doms render obedience (to its king). Al-Kawkaw is also the name of its capital. 
There are [also] several other kingdoms (whose rulers) render it obedience and 
acknowledge its leadership, although they are kings over their own lands. These 
include the kingdom of al-Maraw, an extensive realm whose king resides in a 
city called al-Haya, as well as the kingdoms of Murdaba, al-Harbar, Sanhaja, 
Badhkarbar, al-Zayanir, Azur, and Naqarut. 1269 All of these trace their descent 
back to the kingdom of al-Kawkaw. 

Then there is the kingdom of Ghana, 1270 whose king is also very powerful. 
In his land there are gold mines. Under his authority there are several kings, 
among them the rulers of the kingdoms of Am and Sama, and throughout these 
lands there is gold. 


The Kings of Yemen 

The transmitters and those who claim knowledge about the accounts and 
circumstances of the various peoples and tribes state that the first ruler from 
the descendants of Qahtan son of the Prophet Hud 1271 son of Eber son of Shelah 


1264 The scribe of M has written al-Habasha, the Abyssinians/Ethiopians, which does not 
fit the context. C and ed. Leiden leave the middle letter undotted. 

1265 M gives a four letter word whose first three letters are undotted and therefore ambigu¬ 
ous. Ed. Leiden follows C in reading Thablr, but this must be rejected as a scribe’s 
attempt to turn an ambiguous reading into something familiar and Arabic: Thablr is a 
mountain near Mecca! 

1266 Vocalization uncertain. 

1267 The word in the text, m. '.w. Ly. n, is unclear in meaning, possibly “dependents,” although 
the grammar is suspicious. 

1268 This is the town now known as Gao in Mali on the Niger River. On its history, see the 
article by R. Comevin in ei 2 , s.v. Gao. 

1269 The reading of most of these names is uncertain. 

1270 Ghana was a city of commercial importance located in what is now Mauritania; the 
modern Republic of Ghana perpetuates the name, though not the location (cf. al- 
Mas'udl, Muruj, 8:543; and R. Comevin in ei 2 , s.v. Ghana). 

1271 An ancient Arabian prophet mentioned in the Qur’an and in many legends. See the 
article by A. J. Wensinck and Charles Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Hud. The insertion of Hud 
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son of Arpachshad son of Shem son of Noah was Saba 5 b. Ya'rub b. Qahtan. 
The (real) name of Saba 5 was ‘Abd Shams, (but he came to be known as Saba 5 ) 
because he was the first of the Arab kings who ruled and journeyed in the land 
and took prisoners. 1272 Ya'rub b. Qahtan was the first person to be greeted with 
the salutation, “May you have a pleasant morning. May curses be impotent 
against you.” 1273 

Himyar b. Saba 5 ruled after Saba 5 . Himyar’s (personal) name was Zayd, and 
he was the first king to wear a crown of gold inlaid with rubies. 

After Himyar, his brother Kahlan b. Saba 5 ruled. He lived for a long time, until 
he became senile. 

After Kahlan, Abu Malik 1274 | b. Ammikarib b. Saba 5 ruled. His reign lasted 
300 years. 

After Abu Malik, Hanada 1275 b. Ghalib b. Zayd b. Kahlan ruled. He was the 
first person to manufacture maskrafi swords, 1276 and at night he put out food 
for the jinn. 1277 He ruled for 120 years. 


into the genealogy of Genesis 10 is peculiarly Islamic. Genesis 10 ascribes two sons to 
Eber: “Peleg, for in his days the earth was divided, and his brother’s name was Joktan 
(Yoqtan).” Arab tradition either identifies Qahtan and Yoqtan as one and the same 
person or treats them as brothers, thereby giving the southern Arab tribes a biblical 
ancestry. See the article by A. Fischer in ei 2 , s.v. Kahtan. 

1272 The Arabic explains the name Saba’ by a play on words: He was called Saba’ because 
he took prisoners ( saba al-sabaya). Cf. al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:193 (§995). 

1273 Arabic, In'im sabahan. Abayta l-la'n. Used together or separately, both were common 
pre-Islamic greetings. 

1274 M: Malik, but this may simply be an orthographic variant; al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:196 
(§1001), has Malik. 

1275 The reading is uncertain. M has a name written entirely without dots; C points the 
second letter as nr, this is the basis of the reading in ed. Leiden. However, from the 
same ductus, minus the final letter, al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:196 (§1001), has derived the 
name Jabbar (r and d are easily confused in Arabic script). An added complication is 
that the Andalusian writer Ibn Badrun, who drew heavily on al-Mas'udi, read the name 
as Hayyar (according to the edition of Ibn Badrun prepared by R. Dozy). 

1276 High-quality swords of uncertain type. The name may indicate a “highland” ( mashraf) 
origin; see, for example, al-TarsusI, Tabsira, 51. However, where such an origin is as¬ 
serted, it is Syria, not Yemen, that is mentioned. 

1277 That is, demons of the physical world, who share it with mankind. The point is that 
Abu Malik was both generous and clever. The jinn, who favor dark places, come out 
at night, and when the ruler prepares food for them he demonstrates his hospitality 
and encourages them to reciprocate by not harming him or his kingdom. Such a tale 
may suggest a distant memory of evening offerings to demons and gods in pre-Islamic 
Yemenite religion. 
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After Hanada, al-Harith b. Malik b. Ifrlqls b. Sayfi b. Yashjub b. Saba 5 ruled for 
140 years. 

After al-Harith b. Malik, al-Ra 5 ish ruled. He was al-Harith b. Shaddad b. Miltat 
b. ‘Amr b. Dhl Abyan b. Dhl Yaqdam b. al-Sawwar b. Abd Shams b. Wa’il b. 
al-Ghawth b. Haydan b. Qatan b. ‘Urayb b. Ayman b. al-Humaysa‘ b. Himyar 
b. Saba 5 . He was the first person who raided, seized property, and brought 
spoils back to Yemen from elsewhere; hence he was called al-Ra 5 ish, 1278 and 
the nickname came to prevail. His reign lasted 125 years. 

After al-Ra 5 ish, his son Abraha b. al-Ra 5 ish ruled. He was called Abraha Dhu 
Manar, because he traveled toward the west, and whenever he conquered a 
land, he would light a fire there. 1279 His reign lasted 180 years. 

After Abraha, his son Ifriqls b. Abraha ruled and followed in his father’s ways. 
His reign lasted 164 years. 

After Ifriqls, his brother al-Abd b. Abraha ruled. He was called Dhu 1 -Adh‘ar 
because he terrified 1280 the enemy and used to advance with a force of warriors 
of awesome physique. His reign lasted 25 years. 

After Dhu 1 -Adh‘ar, al-Hadhad b. Shurahbil b. ‘Amr b. al-Ra 5 ish ruled. His reign 
1:222 lasted | one year. 

After al-Hadhad, Zayd, who was Tubba' al-Awwal b. Naykaf, ruled. 1281 He 
lived a long life and ruled oppressively, unjustly, and arrogantly. The transmit¬ 
ters claim that he lived 400 years, and then Bilqis killed him. 

Bilqis bt. al-Hadhad b. Shurahbil came to the throne, and her reign lasted 
120 years. 1282 Then what happened between her and Solomon occurred, and 
sovereignty over Yemen passed to Solomon son of David for 320 years. Then 
Rehoboam son of Solomon son of David ruled for ten years. Then power 
returned to Himyar, and Yasir Yan'am b. ‘Amr b. Ya'fur b. ‘Amr b. Shurahbil came 
to the throne and his authority became strong. His reign lasted 85 years. 


1278 That is, “He who becomes wealthy.” 

1279 Perhaps as a signal beacon; however, the meaning may simply be that whenever he 
conquered a town, he set fire to it. The Arabic explains the name Dhu Manar (“the 
possessor of a beacon”) as derived from the word for fire (ndr). 

1280 Following ed. Leiden: “he was called Dhu l-Adh'ar because he dha'ara (terrified) the 
enemy.” Instead of dha'ara, M reads ghaza, “he raided, attacked,” which misses the pun. 

1281 That is, Tubba' the First, son of Naykaf. Arabic writers used Tubba' as a dynastic title for 
the Himyarite rulers of southern Arabic between the late 3rd and early 6th centuries 
ce. Its derivation is unclear. See the article by A. F. L. Beeston in ei 2 , s.v. Tubba'. 

1282 Bilqis is usually identified as the biblical Queen of Sheba whose visit to Solomon is 
mentioned in the Qur’an (e.g., 27:22-23). Al-Ya'qubi has already mentioned her visit to 
Solomon (ed. Leiden, 1:63). See the translation above and the note there. 
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Then Shammar 1283 b. Ifrlqls b. Abraha ruled for 53 years. 

Then Tubba' al-Aqran b. Shammar b. ‘Umayd 1284 came to the throne. He 
raided India and intended to raid China. His reign lasted 163 years. 

Then Malkikarib b. Tubba' came to the throne. He raided lands so far away 
that he scattered his forces to the ends of the earth, advancing them as far as 
Sijistan and Khurasan; but then they united against him and killed him. His 
reign lasted 320 years. 1285 

Then Hassan b. Tubba' came to the throne and remained for some time with¬ 
out raiding. Then there occurred what happened between Tasm and Jadls, 1286 
and Tubba' marched out to fight them. As he approached them, a man from 
the Tasm who was with him said to him: “They have a woman with them called 
al-Yamama, who can see things and never errs. I fear that she will warn them.” 

So he ordered his companions to cut (branches) from olive trees, and he said, 

“Let each of you carry a big olive branch behind him.” So each man carried 
a big branch; and when she saw it, she said, “I see trees walking.” “And can 
trees walk?” they replied. | “Yes,” she said, “by the Lord of every stone and clod 1:223 
of earth! They are behind the men of Himyar.” But they disbelieved her, and 
Hassan surprised them at dawn and killed them. 

His people wearied of him and his oppressive rule, and so they conspired 
with his brother, 'Amr b. Tubba', to kill him—all except Dhu Ru'ayn, who 
forbade it—and so he killed him. His reign had lasted 25 years. 

After killing his brother, ‘Amr b. Tubba' came to the throne. Unable to sleep 
and troubled in his mind, he killed all those who had advised him to kill his 
brother. When he came to Dhu Ru'ayn, the latter said to him, “I advised you not 
to do it, and I even wrote two lines of verse, which you have.” He had indeed 
given him a scrap bearing these words: 

0 who would buy insomnia at the price of sleep? 

Happy the man who passes the night in comfort! 


1283 The vocalization is uncertain. Arabic tradition favors Shammar, but Shamir or Shimr 
are equally possible. For a discussion, see the long note by C. E. Bosworth in his 
translation of The History of al-Tabari, v: The Sasanids, the Byzantines, the Lakhmids, 
and Yemen, 142. 

1284 This should be the son of the previous ruler, Shammar, but his grandfather (‘Umayd) 
is not the person named as Shammar’s father (Ifriqis). 

1285 Cf. al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 2:198 (§ 1005). 

1286 This refers to a war famous in Arabian legend. See the article by Wolfhart P. Heinrichs 
in El 2 , s.v. Tasm. 
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Himyar has committed treachery and betrayal, 
but God absolves Dhu Ru'ayn of any part in it. 

‘Aim’s reign lasted 64 years. 

Then Tubba' b. Hassan b. Buhayla b. Kalikarib 1287 b. Tubba' al-Aqran came to 
the throne. He was As'ad Abu Karib, the one who went from Yemen to (attack) 
Yathrib. Al-Fityawn had taken power over the Aws and Khazraj, imposing great 
afflictions on them. 1288 Malik b. al-'Ajlan al-Khazrajl set out and complained 
of this to Tubba', informing him of how the Qurayza and the Nadir had gained 
the upper hand over them. Tubba' thereupon marched against them, 1289 killed 
some of the Jews, and left a son of his among them as his deputy. When they 
killed the latter, Tubba' led an army against them and made war on them. Now 
the leader of the Ansar 1290 was ‘Amr b. Talha al-Khazrajl from the Banu 1 -Najjar. 
They would fight him by day and offer him hospitality by night—(‘Amr) would 
say, “Our people are indeed noble!” 1291 (Tubba') called together the leaders of 
1:224 the Jews and said, “I am going to lay waste | this town,”—meaning Medina—but 
the rabbis and leaders of the Jews said, “You will not be able to do it.” “Why?” he 
asked. They answered, “Because it belongs to a prophet from the descendants 
of Isma'Il whose place of emergence will be from beside the Sacred Sanctuary.” 


1287 Sic ed. Leiden; M has Kikarib, which may be a scribal error for Malkikarib (b. Tubba' 
al-Aqran) mentioned above. 

1288 Al-Ya'qubi could assume that his readers would be familiar with the history of the city 
of Yathrib, later known as Medina after Muhammad’s emigration to it. He therefore 
introduces this story without identifying the principals. More details are added below 
(ed. Leiden, 1:232). For the benefit of the modern reader: The Aws and the Khazraj were 
two Arab tribes that had settled in the oasis of Yathrib, which was already occupied by 
tribes of Jewish agriculturalists, among whom were the Qurayza and Nadir, mentioned 
here. The Jews remained dominant over the Arab newcomers until an event in the days 
of As'ad Abu Karib, mentioned here, turned the tables. The leader of the Jewish tribes, 
al-Fityawn, is said to have demanded the jus primae noctis of the sister of Malik b. ‘Ajlan 
of the Khazraj. (Al-Ya'qubi’s “imposed great afflictions on them” may be a euphamistic 
allusion to this.) To defend his honor, Malik killed al-Fityawn and fled to seek help from 
the Yemeni king, As'ad Abu Karib. This precipitated the Yemeni expedition described 
here. See J. Wellhausen, “Medina vor dem Islam,” in Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 1 v, 7 ff. 

1289 Accepting Houtsma’s emendation, fa-sara Tubba '; the mss read, fa-saqa Tubba’an (“he 
urged Tubba'” sc. to attack them), and there maybe no need to emend. 

1290 That is, the Khazraj and the Aws, so called because they later became “helpers” (Ansar) 
of the Prophet Muhammad after his emigration. The term seems anachronistic here, 
but the anachronism is common. 

1291 That is, they combine the virtues of valor and generosity. 
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So he departed, taking a group of Jewish rabbis with him. When he drew near 
Mecca, a delegation from the tribe of Hudhayl came to him and said, “This 
sanctuary in Mecca contains money, treasures, and gems, so why don’t you 
attack it and take what is in it?”—but what they intended was that he should 
do so and God would slay him. It has been said that some people had in fact 
advised him to demolish it and transport its stones to Yemen, to use them to 
build a sanctuary there that the Arabs would venerate. Tubba' summoned the 
Jewish rabbis and mentioned this to them. They said, “We know of no sanctuary 
in the world dedicated to God except this one, and no one means it harm but 
that God slays him.” That very night he fell ill, and the rabbis said to him, “If 
you have harbored any evil intentions against this sanctuary, abandon them 
and treat it with respect.” So he abandoned the plans he had made, and God 
took away his illness. He killed those who had advised him to demolish it. 

He circumambulated it and venerated it, slaughtered animals, and shaved his 
head. In a dream he saw (someone saying), “Cover it!” So he covered it with 
coarse cloth, but found it repellent. (Again) he dreamt, “Cover it!” So he covered 
it (this time) with embroidered drapery and recited a poem about it: 

We covered the sanctuary that God has declared sacred 
with fine embroidered cloth to drape over it. 

And in the ravine we slaughtered six thousand animals, 
toward which you see the people coming. 

And we commanded that you should not bring near the Ka'ba 
any dead animal or blood that is fettered. 1292 

Then we circumambulated the sanctuary seven times and seven, 
and we prostrated ourselves at the Maqam. 1293 

We remained there for seven days of the month, 
and we fashioned a key for its door. 

Then he returned to Yemen, accompanied by the Jewish rabbis, and he and his 1:225 
people converted to Judaism. His reign lasted 78 years. 

Then the kings of Qahtan split up, and various different men became kings. 

One of those (who rose to power in this way) was Amr b. Tubba', but then they 


1292 Arabic masfucLa. The meaning is unclear. 

1293 This apparently refers to the Maqam Ibrahim, (Abraham’s Standing Place), where 
Abraham is said to have worshipped. The phrase occurs in Qur’an 2:125, where Muslims 
are commanded to take it as a place of prayer. The most common identification is of a 
stone in the Meccan sanctuary. See the article by M. J. Kister in ei 2 , s.v. Makam Ibrahim. 
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deposed him and installed as king Marthad b. ‘Abd Kalal, the brother of Tubba' 
on his mother’s side. He remained for 40 years. 

Then Wall'a b. Marthad ruled for 37 years. 1294 

Then Abraha b. al-Sabbah ruled. He was one of the wisest and most 
learned 1295 of the kings of Yemen. His reign was 73 years. 1296 

Then Amr b. Dhi Qayqan 1297 ruled. 

Then Dhu l-Kala' ruled. 

Then Lakhfa Dhu Shanatir ruled, one of the foulest and most corrupt of the 
kings of Himyar. He used to do as did the people of Lot. 1298 He would send for 
a youthful prince, disport himself with him, and then look out expectantly in 
an upper room of his with a toothstick in his mouth. Things went on like this 
until he sent for Dhu Nuwas b. As'ad, to disport himself with him. Dhu Nuwas 
came in—he had a knife with him—and when the two were alone, Dhu Nuwas 
jumped on him, killed him, and cut off his head, which he set in the place from 
which the king liked to look out. When he came out, the soldiers at the gate 
shouted to him, “Dhu Nuwas, it wasn’t so bad, was it?” He said, “It was bad 
for the owner of the head.” So they looked, and there was the head; so they 
knew that he had killed him, and they made Dhu Nuwas king. The reign of Dhu 
Shanatir had lasted 27 years. 

Then Dhu Nuwas b. As'ad ruled—his real name was Zur'a. He was arrogant 
and was “the Master of the Ditch.” 1299 This took place for the following reason: 


1294 Ed. Leiden (C) and al-Mas c udi, Muruj, 2:199 (§ 1006), read 39 years; but M clearly reads 
37- 

1295 Emending to a'lamihim. The mss read aghlazihim, “the coarsest, crudest of them,” 
which does not fit the context. In M the word looks as if a careless scribe wrote 
a'lamihim, “the most learned of them,” and then thoughtlessly added a stroke turning 
the m into a z (undotted). This is the most likely reading, given that in al-Mas c udI, 
Muruj, 2:199 (§ 1006), Abraha b. al-Sabbah is called 'allama (very learned). 

1296 Ed. Leiden emends to 93, apparently on the basis of the parallel in al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 
2:199 (§1006). However, the mss clearly read 73, and al-Mas c udI reads, “His reign was 
93 years, but some have said it was less than that.” 

1297 The mss have Qay'an; al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:199 (§ 1006) has Qayfan. The Leiden editor 
has emended on the basis of the reading in Ibn Badrun. 

1298 That is, he practiced sodomy. Cf. Qur'an 7:80. 

1299 Arabic, sahib al-ukhdud. The expression, in the plural ( ashab al-ukhdud, masters/peo¬ 
ple of the ditch) occurs in Qur'an 75:4 as part of a narrative usually interpreted to refer 
to the Christians martyred at Najran in November 523 ce by Dhu Nuwas. Although 
other interpretations of the phrase are possible (see the article by Christian Julien 
Robin in Encylopaedia of the Qur’an, s.v. [Al-]Ukhdud), al-Ya'qubi clearly sees the 
Qur'anic story as referring to historical events during the reign of Dhu Nuwas. 
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Dhu Nuwas was an adherent of the Jewish religion, and a man named ‘Abdallah 
b. al-Thamir, a Christian, came to Yemen and openly professed his religion 
there. Whenever he saw someone sick or infirm, he would say, “I will pray to 
God for you, that He will cure you and that you will turn from | the religion of 1:226 
your people”—and He would do so. Thus the ranks of those who followed him 
swelled. When word of this reached Dhu Nuwas, he began to search out those 
who professed this religion, digging the ditch for them in the ground, burning 
them with fire and slaying them with the sword until he had exterminated 
them. But one of them made his way to the Negus, who was an adherent of the 
Christian religion, and the Negus sent an army to Yemen under the command 
of a man named Aryat—they numbered 70,000, and with Aryat in his army 
was Abraha al-Ashram. 1300 Dhu Nuwas marched out to confront him, and when 
they met, Dhu Nuwas was put to flight. When he saw that his forces had been 
scattered and put to flight, he struck his horse and plunged with it into the sea. 

This was the last that was ever seen of him. Dhu Nuwas had ruled for 68 years. 

Aryat the Ethiopian entered Yemen and remained there for several years. 

Then Abraha al-Ashram challenged his rule, and the Ethiopians became dis¬ 
united: one party sided with Aryat and the other with Abraha. They marched 
forth for war, each side rallying around its leader. When they met, Abraha said 
to Aryat: “What do we gain, Aryat, by killing the people between us? Come forth 
in single combat against me, and I against you, and whichever of us strikes 
down his opponent, to him the latter’s army shall return, leaving the latter.” 1301 
So each one stepped forth to fight his opponent in single combat. Aryat struck 
Abraha with his short spear and slashed him between the eyes, but then one 
of Abraha’s young men struck Aryat a blow and killed him. The Ethiopians in 
Yemen agreed to accept Abraha; however, when word of this reached the Negus, 
he fell into a rage and swore that he would tread his land with his own feet 
unless he clipped off his forelock. 1302 So Abraha shaved his head and sent (the 


1300 The name means “Abraha of the Split Nose,” and al-Ya c qubi will soon mention the 
combat that caused this wound. See the article by Uri Rubin in ei 3 , s.v. Abraha. 

1301 The Arabic has a tangle of pronouns. Literally:"... whichever of us strikes down his 
fellow, to him shall his army return from him.” The sense, however, is clear. 

1302 The most obvious interpretation of al-Ya'qubi’s wording of the story would be that the 
Ethiopian ruler vowed to occupy Yemen or else cut off his own forelock as a mark of 
failure and disgrace. However, the parallel in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:200 (§1008), reads: 
“He swore by Christ that he would cut off his [viz. Abraha’s] forelock, spill his blood, 
and tread his soil, i.e., the land of Yemen.” Moreover, the continuation of the story in al- 
Ya'qubT implies that the forelock to be clipped belonged to Abraha—“He (the Negus) 
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forelock) to the Negus, along with a sack of earth from his land, saying, “I am 
only your servant, as was Aryat; we disagreed over who should exercise your 
authority, but each of us was obedient to you.” The Negus was satisfied with his 
response. 

Sayf b. Dhl Yazan went to Qaysar 1303 to raise an army to fight the Ethiopians; 
he waited there seven years for a reply. Then Qaysar replied and said, “They 
1:227 are a people | who adhere to the Christian religion: I will not fight them.” 
Then he went to Kisra, 1304 who sent him some prison inmates, along with a 
leader named Wahriz. He fought the Ethiopians, killed Abraha the Ethiopian, 
conquered the country, and made Sayf b. Dhl Yazan b. Dhl Asbah king. 1305 Sayf 
was the one concerning whom Umayya b. Abl 1 -Salt said: 1306 

No one truly seeks vengeance except Ibn Dhl Yazan: 
he remained at sea for years because of his enemies. 

He came to Heraclius 1307 when his own might had departed, 
but he did not secure from him the matter of which he spoke. 

Then he turned to Kisra after a seventh year— 
truly you went far, traveling resolutely— 


swore that he (the Negus) would tread his (Abraha’s) land, or (else, i.e., unless) he 
(Abraha) clipped off his forelock (as a sign of disgrace).” In the Arabic, the use of the 
energetic mode instead of the subjunctive after aw in the sense of “unless” is unusual, 
but this seems to be the sense. 

1303 “Caesar,” the generic term in Arabic for the Roman (Byzantine) emperor. 

1304 That is, the Sasanian ruler of Iran. 

1305 Another version of the story can be found in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:202-204 (§1015- 
1018); also al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:945-958. 

1306 Umayya b. Abl 1-Salt was a pre-Islamic poet from the tribe of Thaqif who lived until 
the lifetime of Muhammad. He is said to have been familiar with the Jewish and/or 
Christian scriptures and to have renounced idolatry. See gas 2:298-300, and the article 
by J. E. Montgomery in El 2 , s.v. Umayya b. Abl ’1-Salt. The poem quoted here is more 
usually ascribed to Umayya’s father, Abu 1-Salt and can be found with variants and 
more verses in Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-Shi’r wa-l-shu’ara’, 281; Ibn Hisham, Sira, 44; al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:956-957 (translated by C. E. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, v, 
249-250). One verse is given in al-Isfahanl, Kitab al-Aghanl, 3086, in the biography of 
Umayya, but with the note that the verse is really by Umayya’s father, Abu 1-Salt, and a 
full discussion of the circumstances of its composition can be found in the biography 
of Abu 1-Salt in Kitab al-Aghanl, 16:75. 

1307 This is an apparent anachronism as Heraclius reigned 610-641CE. 
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Until he came bringing the Sons of the Free, 1308 himself at their head. 

Hurry on! truly you hastened, much traveled. 1309 

At the beginning of their kingdom the kings of Yemen used to practice the 
religion of idol worship. Later they professed the religion of the Jews and recited 
the Torah; this was because some Jewish rabbis came to them and taught them 
the religion of Judaism. They did not leave Yemen except to raid (other) lands 
and then would return to the domain of their kingdom. 

The districts of the land of Yemen are called mikhlafs , 1310 and they num¬ 
ber 84. These are their names: al-Yahsibayn, 1311 Yakla, Dhimar, Tamu’, ‘Iyan, 1312 
Tamam, | Hamal, Qudam, Khaywan, [Sinhan, Rayhan,] 1313 Jurash, Sa'da, al- 1:228 
Akhruj, Mujayyah, 1314 Haraz, Hawzan, Qufa'a, al-Wazira, al-Hujr, al-Ma‘afir, 

‘Unna, al-Shawafi, Jublan, Wasab, al-Sakun, Shar'ab, al-Janad, Maswar, al- 
Thujja, al-Muzdara‘, 1315 Hayran, Ma’rib, [Hadur], 1316 ‘Ulqan, Rayshan, Jayshan, 
al-Nihm, Baysh, Dankan, [Qurba,] 1317 Qanawna, Raniyya, 1318 Zanlf, al-‘Ursh, 
al-Khasuf, al-Sa'id, Balja, 1319 al-Mahjam, al-Kadra’, al-Ma‘qir, Zabid, Rima c , al- 
Rakb, Ban! Majid, Lahj, Abyan, al-Wadiyayn, 1320 Alhan, Hadramawt, Muqra, 


1308 Arabic, Banu l-Ahrar, referring to the Persian forces who assisted in the expulsion of the 
Ethiopians from Yemen and then settled in the country. On the Persian term possibly 
underlying the Arabic, see Bosworth’s note in The History of al-Tabari, v, 249-250. 

1309 The meaning of the second half of the verse is unclear, and the versions differ wildly, 
which is usually a sign of faulty transmission. 

1310 Arabic mikhlaf (pi. makhalif) is a geographic term specific to Yemen. It apparently 
is related to the Sabaic (Old South Arabian) term kh.l.f, meaning “vicinity of a town.” 
See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Mikhlaf. Al-Ya c qubl gives a similar list in 
Geography, ed. Leiden, 317-318, where there is a more extensive critical apparatus. Both 
lists give only 74 districts. 

1311 Thus M and Geography, ed. Leiden, 317. Houtsma accepted the variant “al-Yahdibln” in 
his edition of the History. Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, lists a Mikhlaf al-Yahsibiyyln. 

1312 Thus vocalized by Houtsma, who distinguishes it from the more common Ayyan, 
which he says is a different place, “although al-Ya'qubi may have confused the two 
places” (note to Geography, ed. Leiden, 318). 

1313 Added from the Geography. 

1314 Geography, 318: Majnah. 

1315 Geography, 318: al-Mazra‘. 

1316 Added from the Geography. 

1317 Not in M. Added by Houtsma in ed. Leiden, but on what basis is unclear, as the name 
is not in the Geography. 

1318 Conjectural reading. Geography: Yaba. 

1319 Geography, 318: Balha, which is Mawr. 

1320 Geography, 319: Bayn al-Wadiyayn. 
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1:229 Hays, Harad, al-Haqlayn, ‘Ans, Ban! 'Amir, Ma’dhin, Humlan, Dhl | Jura, Khaw- 
lan, al-Sarw, al-Dathlna, Kubayba, and Tabala. 

Among the coastal districts are: 1321 ‘Adan, which is the port of San'a 5 , al- 
Mandab, Ghalafiqa, al-Hirda, al-Sharja, 1322 ‘Aththar, 1323 al-Hamada, 1324 al-Sir- 
rayn, andjudda. 

These are the lands and regions of the kingdom of Yemen. Sometimes they 
invaded other lands, but then they would return to their own territory. 

Yemen comprises many tribes, if the Quda'a are included among them. It 
has been reported that a man asked the Messenger of God, “Messenger of 
God, which are more numerous, Nizar or Qahtan?” 1325 He replied, “(It depends 
on) what the Quda'a wish, and at this time the Quda'a assert that they are 
descendants of Malik [b.] Himyar.” 1326 

Here are the main tribes of Yemen, along with those from Nizar—Quda'a, 
Judham, Lakhm, Bajila, and Khath'am—who entered among them. 1327 The first 
whose name was memorialized and whose rank was acknowledged was Saba 5 
b. Yashjub b. Ya'rub b. Qahtan. Among his sons were Kahlan b. Saba 5 and 
Himyar b. Saba 5 . 

Among the tribes of Kahlan are: 1328 

- Tayyi 5 b. Udad b. Zayd [b. Arib] b. Kahlan 

- Al-As h'ar b. Udad b. Zayd 


1321 Cf. the similar list in Geography, 319. 

1322 Geography, 319: Sharja, which is Shaijat al-Qaris. 

1323 Geography, 319: Athr. Yaqut gives ‘Aththar, but mentions the other vocalization. 

1324 Geography, 319: al-Hasaba. 

1325 That is, which are more numerous, the northern Arab tribes (descendants of Nizar) or 
the southern Arab tribes (descendants of Qahtan)? 

1326 That is, that they belong to the southern tribes, who outnumber the northern ones. On 
the differing opinions about the affiliation of the Quda'a, see the article by M. J. Kister 
in Ei 2 , s.v. Kuda'a. 

1327 Uncertainty about northern or southern affiliation could be a product of shifting 
political alliances. As C. E. Bosworth notes in his article “Djudham” in ei 2 : “Djudham: 
an Arab tribe which in Umayyad times claimed descent from Kahlan b. Saba 1 of 
Yemen and relationship with Lakhm and Amila; this certainly corresponded with the 
prevailing political alliances. However, the north Arab tribes claimed that Djudham, 
Kuda'a and Lakhm were originally of Nizar but had later assumed Yemeni descent.” 
Bajila and Khath'am were also of notoriously uncertain ancestry (see the article by 
W. Montgomery Watt in El 2 , s.v. Badjila). 

1328 Cf. Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, 1376. 
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- ‘Ans b. Qays b. al-Harith b. Murra b. Udad 

- Judham, Lakhm, and Amila, who were sons of Amr b. Adi b. al-Harith b. 

Murra b. Udad b. Zayd 

- [Madhhij b. Udad b. Zayd] b. Arib b. Kahlan 
Among the tribes of Madhhij are: 1329 

- Sa‘d al-As h! RAb. Madhhij 

- Murad b. Madhhij 

- Al-Nakha‘ b. Am r | b. ‘Ula b. Jald b. Madhhij 1:230 

- Hakam and Ju'fi, sons of Sa‘d al-Ashira b. Madhhij 

- Khawlan b. Amr b. Sa‘d al-Ashira b. Madhhij 

- Zubayd b. al-Sa‘b b. Sa‘d al-Ashira b. Madhhij 

- Hamdan, whose name was Awsala b. Khiyar b. Rabi'a b. Malik [b. Zayd] b. 
Kahlan 

- Khath'am and Bajila, sons of Anmar b. Arash 1330 b. Am r b. al-Khiyar 1331 
b. al-Ghawth b. Nabt b. Malik b. Zayd b. Kahlan 

- [Al-Azd b. al-Ghawth b. Nabt b. Malik b. Zayd b. Kahlan] 

Among the tribes of Al-Azd are: 1332 

- Akk b. ‘Udthan 1333 b. al-DIth b. Abdallah b. al-Azd, although Akk is also 
traced back to ‘Adnan b. Udad 

- Al-Atik b. Asd b. Amr b. al-Azd 

- G has san, who was Mazinb. al-Azd 


1329 Cf. Caskel, &amharat an-Nasab, 1:258. 

1330 The ms S here have Nizar, which is an interesting mistake, as Anmar sometimes is made 
the son of Nizar b. Ma'add b. Adnan. However, the rest of the genealogy is the one 
normally traced from Anmar through Arash back to Kahlan. 

1331 The mss read al-Hibar, but the name is unknown to the genealogists. Read as al-Khiyar, 
although this man was the uncle, not the father of‘Amr. 

1332 Caskel, 6 amharat an-Nasab, 1:176. 

1333 Akk is another example of a tribe with two genealogies, one northern, one southern. 
‘Udthan (the link needed for a southern genealogy) and ‘Adnan (the link needed for 
the southern genealogy) have the same ductus in Arabic script, and M conveniently 
neglects to dot the letter that would distinguish them. As the southern genealogy is 
being asserted here, one should read ‘Udthan. However, al-DIth (if that is the correct 
reading) belongs to the northern genealogy; so the genealogy here seems confused. In 
his article in ei 2 , s.v. Akk, W Caskel explains how the confusion may have arisen. 
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Among the tribes of Ghassan are : 1334 

- Khuza'a, who was Rabl'a b. Haritha b. Amr b. Amir b. Haritha b. Imru’ al- 
Qays b. Tha'laba b. Ghassan 

- [...] 1335 b. Wadi'a b.Tmran b. Amir b. Haritha b. Imru’ al-Qays 

- Al-Aws and al-Khazraj, sons of Haritha b. Tha'laba [b. Amir b. Haritha 
b. Imru’ al-Qays b. Tha'laba] 1336 b. Ghassan 1337 

Among the tribes of Himyar are: 

- Quda'a, who, according to what the genealogists claim, was [the son of] 
1:231 Nizar b. Ma'add b. Adnan, and Nizar was given the kunya Abu Quda'a. 1338 | 

[Among the tribes of Quda'a are :] 1339 

- Nahd b. Zayd b. Layth b. Sud b. Aslum b. al-Hafi b. Quda'a 

- Juhayna b. Zayd b. Layth b. Sud b. Aslum b. al-Hafi b. Quda'a 

- ‘Udhra b. Sa'd b. Zayd b. Layth b. Sud b. Aslum b. al-Hafi b. Quda'a 

- Salih b. Hulwan b. ‘Imran b. al-Hafi b. Quda'a 

- Kalb b. Wabara b. Taghlib b. Hulwan [b.] ‘Imran b. al-Hafi b. Quda'a 

- Al- Qayn b. Jasr b. al-Asad b. Wabara b. Taghlib b. Hulwan 

- Tanukh, who was Malik b. Fahm b. Taym Allah b. al-Asad b. Wabara b. 
Taghlib b. Hulwan 

These are the main tribes of Quda'a. 

One of [the tribes descended from of] Himyar b. Saba 51340 was al-Sadif b. 
Sahl b. Amr b. Qays b. Mu'awiya b. Jusham b. Wa’il b. ‘Abd Shams b. al-Ghawth 


1334 Caskel, &amharat an-Nasab, 1:176. 

1335 Although there is no gap in the mss , one or more names must have fallen out here. 

1336 Present in M, but omitted by haplography in C and therefore in ed. Leiden. 

1 337 At this point, M and C insert in the margin a line of poetry by the Khazrajl poet Hassan 
b. Thabit, praising his tribe: “Hassan b. Thabit al-Ansari said, ‘We are the descendants 
of al-Ghawth b. Nabt b. Malik b. Zayd b. Kahlan, and are men of glorious deeds.’” The 
poem can be found in the Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit, 1:482 (no. 320, v. 8). 

1338 A kunya is a name given to a man or woman on the basis of the person’s first child. For a 
man it takes the form, Abu (Father of) N.; for a woman, Umm (Mother of) N. Of course, 
if one accepts this genealogy, Quda'a belonged to the northern Arabs, descendents of 
‘Adnan, and not to Himyar at all. 

1 339 Caskel, &amhamt an-Nasab, 1:279. 

1340 Caskel, 6 amharat an-Nasab, 1:274. 
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b. Qatan b. ‘Arlb b. Zuhayr b. al-Hamaysa 5 b. Himyar b. Saba 5 b. Yashjub b. Ya'rub 
b. Qahtan. People in Hadramawt disagree about them. Some have said that 
they were one of the ancient peoples who became extinct, such as Tasm, Jadls, 

‘Imlaq, ‘Ad, Thamud, ‘Abs al-Ula, Awbar, and Jurhum. 1341 

The dispersal of the people of Yemen in the various lands and their exodus 
from their homelands was because of the violent flood. 1342 According to what 
the transmitters have reported, this began when ‘Amr b. Amir b. Haritha b. 

Irnru 5 al-Qays b. ThaTaba b. Mazin b. al-Azd, who was leader of the tribe and a 
soothsayer, 1343 saw that the land of Yemen was going to be flooded. He therefore 
pretended to be angry at one of his sons, sold his dwellings, and departed with 
his family. | He made his way to the land of the Akk, and then they moved on 1:232 
to Najran, where the Madhhij fought them. They then left Najran and passed 
through Mecca, which was occupied in those days by the Jurhum, who fought 
them and drove them out of the territory. So they made their way to al-Juhfa, 1344 
and then moved on to Yathrib, where al-Aws and al-Khazraj, the sons of Haritha 
b. ThaTaba b. Amir, remained behind and were (later) joined by a group of 
the Azd other than the two sons of Haritha, some of whom settled on the 
outskirts, 1345 while others entered with them, and so the Azd became dispersed 
in Yathrib. 


1341 In genealogical lore these tribes were the primordial Arabs, the first to speak Arabic 
after the confusion of tongues at Babel. 

1342 Arabic, al-sayl al-'arim : This refers to the rupture of the great dam at Ma’rib, about 
150 km east of San'a’. The event will be mentioned again at ed. Leiden, 1:234. The dam, 
which supported a flourishing agriculture, had been breached several times before, 
but always repaired. The final breach, after which the dam fell into disuse, probably 
took place in the early 7th century. The syntax of the Arabic shows that by the time 
of al-Ya c qubI, the phrase al-sayl al-'arim was understood as a noun plus an adjective, 
something like “the violent flood.” The Qur’an, where the event is mentioned at 3406, 
reads, sayl al-'arim, “the flood of al-'arim!' which led some commentators to treat al- 
‘Arim as a place-name. However, Yaqut mentions that the word, according to some, 
meant “dam,” and this is confirmed by the Sabaean inscriptions, where '.r.m is the word 
for dam. See the article by W. W. Muller, in ei 2 , s.v. Marib, Ma’rib. 

1343 Arabic, kdhln. For a discussion of the development of the term and the functions of 
the kahin in the Arabian milieu (mostly divining the future) see the article by T. Fahd 
in El 2 , s.v. Kahin. 

1344 Al-Juhfa is a town near the Red Sea coast, about 150 km north of Mecca. 

1345 Reading with M: khalfan (first letter undotted, but tanwln, the suffix -n, clearly written). 
The term normally designates people who have left their tribal encampment to search 
for water, leaving their possessions behind, but the idea of contrasting those who 
settled outside the main part of the city and those who mingled with its earlier 
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Yathrib was the residence of the Jews, who quarreled with (the newcomers) 
and dominated them by their superior numbers. They overwhelmed them to 
the point that a Jew would come to the house of an Ansari, 1346 and the latter 
would not be able to protect his family and property from him. Finally, one of 
them, a man called al-Fityawn, entered the house of Malik b. al-‘Ajlan, 1347 and 
the latter attacked him and killed him. He then went to one of the kings of 
Yemen and complained to him about what they were enduring from the Jews. 
The king set out against them with his army and slaughtered many of the Jews. 
Thus the situation of the Aws and the Khazraj was set right. They planted date 
palms and built houses. 

The rest of the people (led by Amr b. Amir) headed on to Syria and even¬ 
tually came to the land of al-Sarat; the Azd Shanu’a remained in al-Sarat and 
the surrounding area, but some tribes of them went on to Oman. 1348 The first 
of them to arrive in Oman was Malik b. Fahm b. Ghanm b. Daws b. ‘Udthan b. 
Abdallah b. Zahran b. Ka‘b b. al-Harith b. Ka‘b b. Abdallah b. Malik b. Nasr b. 
al-Azd. Malik married a woman of the Abd al-Qays, who bore him several sons. 
His youngest son is said to have killed him when he was with him among some 
of his camels: Malik b. Fahm set out to make his rounds among the camels; his 
1:233 son looked up and, taking him for a thief, shot him with an arrow | and killed 
him. His mother was named Salima. Malik b. Fahm is reported to have said: 

I taught him to shoot every day, 

and when his arm grew strong he shot me. 

After the death of Malik b. Fahm, (those already) in Oman were joined by a 
group of clans of the Azd, including al-Rabfa and 'Imran, (who were the) Banu 


inhabitants seems to imply this translation. Ed. Leiden reads, hulaja’, “(they became) 
allies.” 

1346 That is, one of the Aws or Khazraj—another example of the apparently anachronistic 
application of the term Ansar (“helpers,” sc., of the Prophet Muhammad) to the Aws 
and Khazraj even before the rise of Islam. 

1347 Allusion has already been made to this incident at ed. Leiden, 1:223, above. Al-Ya'qubI 
leaves the reader to deduce from the phrase “and the latter would not be able to protect 
his family and property” that al-Fityawn’s visit was not friendly; in fact, he intended to 
claim the jus primae noctis from Malik’s sister, which explains Malik’s attacking him. 

1348 See Caskel, &amharat an-Nasab, 1:217a; also the article by G. Strenziok in ei 2 , s.v. Azd. 
Note that al-Ya'qubl’s condensed narrative makes it seem that al-Sarat was located in 
Syria; it was, in fact, located to the north of Yemen, but only as far north as the ‘Aslr 
highlands of western Arabia. 
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‘Amr b. ‘Udayy b. Haritha b. ‘Amr b. ‘Amir—these were Bariq and Ghalib; also 
Yashkur b. Qays b. Sa‘b b. Duhman, and groups from ‘Amir and Hawala. When 
they arrived in Oman, they spread as far as al-Bahrayn and Hajar. 

In the land of Tihama lived the Azd tribe of al-Jadara, who were descendants 
of Amr b. Khuzayma b. Ji'thima b. Yashkur b. Mubashshir b. Sa‘b b. Duhman 
b. Nasr b. Zahran b. Ka‘b b. al-Harith b. Ka‘b b. Malik b. Nasr b. al-Azd. (They 
received their name) because Amr built the wall of the Ka'ba, and so was given 
the name al-Jadir. 1349 One group of them journeyed to Herat 1350 in the land of 
Khurasan. 

Ghassan set out for Syria and settled in al-Balqa’. A group of the Salih was 
already in Syria; they had become tributaries of the Romans and had converted 
to Christianity. Ghassan asked them whether they could join them by doing the 
same; so the Salih wrote to the emperor of the Romans, and he agreed that the 
Ghassan might do so. Afterward, their relations with the emperor’s governor 
in Damascus deteriorated, and the Roman ruler attacked them with a force 
of Quda'a Arabs on behalf of the Roman emperor. Ghassan requested a truce, 
and the emperor of the Romans agreed to this—the leader of Ghassan at that 
time was Jafha b. ‘Aliyya b. Amr b. Amir. Ghassan converted to Christianity and 
remained in Syria, confirmed in their sovereignty by the Roman ruler. 

Descendants of Hawala | b. al-Hinw b. al-Azd made their way to al-Mawsil 1:234 
and settled there. 

Seeing that their land would be flooded by the Dam of Ma’rib (if it burst), 
the people of Yemen reinforced it and guarded it. But when God sent against 
them the mighty flood, the water burst through upon them from the burrow of 
a rat that had been digging in the dam and drowned them. 


The Kings of Syria 

Syria was the domain of the kingdom of the Israelites. The first to rule in 
Damascus is said to have been Balagh b. Ba'ur. Then Yubab, who was Job 
the Righteous, the son of Zarah, ruled, and the events that God has related 
concerning him took place . 1351 Then Minasus ruled—the Israelites made war 


1349 That is, “the Wall-Builder.” Jadara is a plural of jadir. Cf. Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, 
1:217, where this figure is named as ‘Amir b. ‘Amr b. Ja'thima. 

1350 Arabic Harat, in modern Afghanistan. 

1351 Al-Ya'qubi’s insertion of Job into the list of the kings of Syria is based on two biblical 
passages, both in the Septuagint version, rather than the Masoretic text: Genesis 36:31- 
39 and Job 42:i7a-e. Where the Hebrew text of Genesis 36:32 calls the first king “who 
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on them. Then Fusls, 1352 who was from Ludd, ruled. Then the kingdoms were 
interrupted, and there were the kings of Israel. Eventually they became extinct, 
the Romans conquered their kingdom, and the people left their territory. 

The Quda'a were the first of the Arabs to arrive in Syria. They went to the 
kings of the Romans, and the latter made them rulers. Initially the kingship 
belonged to (the tribe of) Tanukh b. Malik b. Fahm b. Taym Allah b. al-Asad b. 
Wabara b. Taghlib b. Hulwan b. ‘Imran b. al-Hafi b. Quda'a. They adopted the 
Christian religion, and the king of the Romans made them rulers over the Arabs 
that were in Syria. The first of them to rule was al-Nu‘man b. ‘Amr [b. Malik; 

1:235 then] the Banu Salih b. Hulwan | b. ‘Imran b. al-Hafi b. Quda'a overwhelmed 
them and remained in power for a time. 

When the Azd dispersed, with elements of them going to Tihama, Yathrib, 
Oman, and other lands, the Ghassan made their way to Syria and arrived in the 
land of al-Balqa 5 . They asked the Salih whether they might join with them in 
offering their obedience to the king of the Romans and whether they might 
remain in the land according to the same terms of privileges and obligations as 
they had. So the head of the Salih, who at the time was Duhman b. al-‘Amlaq, 

wrote to the king of the Romans, who at the time was_, 1353 with his 

residence at Antioch. The latter agreed to their request and specified terms to 
which they had to adhere. They continued thus for a time, but then a dispute 
broke out between them and the king of the Romans over the tribute that 
the king of the Romans was collecting. Finally, a man of the Ghassan named 
Jidh' struck an agent of the king of the Romans with his sword and killed 


reigned in the land of Edom, before any king reigned over the Israelites,” Bela son 
of Beor, the Septuagint reading is Balak son of Beor, who corresponds to al-Ya c qubi’s 
Balagh b. Ba'ur. The identification of his successor (Genesis 36:33), Jobab son of Zerah 
(al-Ya'qubi’s Yubab b. Zarah) with the biblical Job is based on Job 42:i7b-d (Septuagint): 
"... previously his [viz. lob’s] name was Iobab... and he in turn had as father Zare, a son 
of the sons of Esau ... And these are the kings who reigned in Edom, which country 
he too ruled: first Balak the son of Beor, and the name of his city was Dennaba, and 
after Balak, Iobab, who is called lob, and after him Hasom, who was a leader from 
the Thaimanite country, and after him Hadad son of Barad ...” (nets Translation). Al- 
Ya'qubl, or his source, apparently identified Dennaba as Damascus. Parallel: al-Mas c udi, 
Muriy, 2:231 ff. (§io76ff.). 

1352 Or, Fawsis: sic M, although the first letter is undotted and therefore the word might be 
read Qawsis/Qusis. Ed. Leiden follows C in reading Hawsir. 

1 353 The reading in M is completely undotted and cannot be read. Ed. Leiden has Nawshar 
(vocalization uncertain), with a note suggesting a possible reading of Nasturus on the 
basis of a reference to Reiske’s 1847 Primae lineae historiae regnorum Arabicorum et 
rerum ab Arabibus medio inter Christum etMuhammedem tempore gestarum. 
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him; whereupon one of the Ghassan said, “Take from Jidh' whatever he gives 
you”—which became a proverb. 1354 The Roman governor thereupon launched 
a campaign against them. They kept fighting him for a long time in Busra in 
the territory of Damascus; then they made their way to al-Muhaffaf. 1355 When 
the king of the Romans saw how they endured war and resisted his armies, he 
did not want there to be a breach in their defenses. 1356 So when the tribesmen 
requested a truce, provided that no king from another people should rule them, 
the king of the Romans accepted these terms and made Jafha b. ‘Aliyya b. 

‘Amr b. Amir king over them. Relations between them and the Romans were 
good and harmony prevailed in their affairs. The first king from Ghassan to 
enjoy glory and fame after Jafha b. Aliyya was al-Harith b. Malik b. al-Harith | 1:236 

b. Ghadab b. Jusham b. al-Khazraj b. Haritha b. Tha'laba b. Amr b. ‘Amir b. 
Tha'laba b. Haritha b. Adi b. Imru’ al-Qays b. Mazin b. al-Azd. After him there 
ruled al-Harith al-Akbar 1357 b. Ka‘b b. Aliyya b. Amr b. Amir. This Ka‘b was 
Jafha; he was the son of Mariya, and his mother Mariya was the daughter of 
Adiya b. Amir. Then his brother, al-Harith al-A‘raj, 1358 who settled in the Jawlan, 
ruled. Then his brother al-Harith al-Asghar 1359 ruled. Then Jabala b. al-Mundhir 
ruled. Then al-Harith b. Jabala ruled. Then al-Ayham b. Jabala ruled, and then 
Jabala b. al-Ayham. Al-Harith b. Abi Shamir b. al-Ayham was made ruler of al- 
Urdunn; the residence of Jabala was Damascus. Concerningjabala b. al-Ayham 
and his family, Hassan b. Thabit says: 1360 

How magnificent the troop with whom I drank 
one day in Jilliq 1361 in days of old! 


1354 The circumstances behind the proverb are as follows: The Roman tax collector, a 
member of the Salih named Sablt, refused to accept the sword that Jidh c , one of 
the Ghassan, offered to him as a pawn in lieu of the tax payment, whereupon Jidh‘ 
unsheathed the sword and killed Sablt. The proverb means something like, “Take 
whatever is offered to you, and don’t press for more.” See al-Maydanl, Majma’ al- 
Amthal, s.v. khudh] also the article by Irfan Shahid in hi 2 , s.v. Salih. 

1355 Sic C and ed. Leiden (vocalization unknown); in M the word is completely undotted. 
The place is unknown. Houtsma’s suggestion of al-Mukhaffiq is impossible, as that is 
in the eastern part of the Arabian peninsula, far from Damascus. 

1356 That is, by alienating such valiant fighters who could be used to defend the Roman 
borderlands. 

1 357 That is, al-Harith the Elder. 

1358 That is, al-Harith the Lame. 

1 359 That is, al-Harith the Younger. 

1360 The poem maybe found in Hassan b. Thabit, Dlwan 1:74 no. 13 V. 7,15,11-13. 

1361 Jilliq was a fertile and well-watered site 12 km south of Damascus; the Ghassanids made 
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Unsullied in honor, noble in reputation, 
proud in bearing, men of the first rank. 

The descendants of Jafha surrounded the grave of their forefather, 
the grave of the noble, most excellent son of Mariya. 

They are visited so often that their dogs do not growl, 

and they do not bother to ask about the approaching figure. 1362 

To the one who arrives at al-Baris to join them 

they serve water of Barada mixed with smoothest wine. 1363 


The Yemenite Kings of al-Hira 

The transmitters and scholars have said that when the people of Yemen dis¬ 
persed, Malik b. Fahm b. Ghanm b. Daws pressed on until he settled in Iraq 
in the days of the factional rulers. 1364 He encountered Arab tribesmen of the 
1:237 Ma'add and other tribes | in al-Jazira, and they made him king for twenty years. 

Then came Jadhima al-Abrash. 1365 He practiced divination and fashioned 
two idols called al-Dayzanan. He attracted various Arab clans to his ranks and 
proceeded with them to the land of Iraq, where lay the territory of Iyad b. Nizar, 
whose domains extended from the land of al-Jazira to the land of al-Basra. 1366 


it into a major encampment. The village of Kiswa now occupies the site. See the article 
by Nikita Elisseeff in ei 2 , s.v. Djillik. 

1362 The verse praises their generosity. So many guests come to them that their watchdogs 
no longer growl at the approach of a visitor, and they themselves grant hospitality 
without asking who the visitor is. 

1363 Al-Baris and Barada are rivers of Damascus. 

1364 Arabic, muluk al-tawa’if. The term is more familiar from the history of Muslim Spain, 
where it designated the regional rulers (reyes de taifas) who emerged after the decline 
of the Cordoba caliphate. The term as used here refers to the regional rulers of the east 
during the Parthian or Arsacid period. According to the accounts in Arabic historians 
(see, for example, al-Ya'qubi’s account, ed. Leiden, 1079), Alexander the Great, having 
defeated Darius, appointed local rulers over each district of the dismembered Persian 
empire, and these local rulers, called muluk al-tawa’if, continued to govern until the 
rise of the Sasanian dynasty under Ardashlr in 538 ce. See the article by M. Morony in 
ei 2 , s.v. Muluk al-Tawa’if. 

1365 The name means Jadhima the Speckled (a euphemism for leper). He apparently was a 
historical figure of the third century ce, although many legends have been attached to 
his name. According to al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:213 (§ 1037), Jadhima was the son of Malik 
b. Fahm. See the article by I. Kawar in ei 2 , s.v. Djadhima al-Abrash or al-Waddah. 

1366 That is, all of central and southern Iraq. 
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The latter fought Jadhlma, but he managed to advance as far as a district called 
Baqqa on the banks of the Euphrates near al-Anbar. The district was ruled by 
a woman named al-Zabba’, who had utterly renounced (sexual relations with) 
men . 1367 When Jadhlma came to the land of al-Anbar and his forces joined him 
there, he said to his companions, “I have decided to send word to al-Zabba’, 
so that I might marry her and join her kingdom [to] mine.” A retainer of his 
named Qasir 1368 said to him, “If al-Zabba’ were a woman who married men, 
someone would have gotten to her before you.” But Jadhlma wrote to her, and 
she wrote back to him, saying, “Come to me and I will make you my husband.” 
He therefore set out to go to her. Qasir said to him: “I have never seen a man 
before you being led in procession to a woman . 1369 Here is your mare al-Asa; 
I have readied her, so mount her and save yourself!” But Jadhlma did not do 
it. When he came into the presence of al-Zabba’, she exposed her thigh and 
said, “Do you see (here) the behavior of a bride?” He said, “(I see) the behavior 
of a treacherous, uncircumcised whore.” Al-Zabba’ then cut him to pieces, and 
Qasir rode the mare al-Asa to safety. 

When Jadhlma was killed, his sister’s son, ‘Amr b. Adi b. Nasr b. Rabi'a b. Amr 
b. al-Harith b. ‘Amain b. Numara b. Lakhm, took his place as king. Qasir said 
to ‘Amr, “Don’t you disobey me!” “Say whatever you think best,” replied ‘Amr. | 
Qasir said, “Chop off the end of my nose, cut off my ears, and then leave me 
(to do as I think best).” So ‘Amr did this. Qasir then went to al-Zabba’ and said: 
“I was a sincere advisor to Jadhlma as I saw best and to ‘Amr, his sister’s son, 
to the point that I made him king—and my reward from him was that he did 
to me what you see! So I have come to you to be of service to you; hopefully 
God will cause ‘Amr to be killed by your hand.” He kept deceiving her until 
she sent him on trading journeys, from which he returned time after time with 


1367 Al-Zabba’ is the Arabic form of the name of Zenobia, the queen of Palmyra whose 
rule ended with her defeat by the Roman emperor Aurelian in 272 ce. Her story, 
embellished with novelistic and sensational details, occurs also in al-Mas'udl, Muruj, 
2:217-223 (§1046-1057) and al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:756-768. An attempt to extricate fact 
from fiction was made by Irfan Shahid in his article in ei 2 , s.v. al-Zabba’. 

1368 Qasir b. Sa‘d b. ‘Umar became famous in Arabic lore as the type of the clever but 
disregarded advisor, and many proverbs were attributed to him. 

1369 The Arabic refers to the ancient custom of leading the bride in a solemn procession 
(. zaffa ) to the bridegroom. Qasir is drawing attention to the ominous reversal of roles 
implicit in Jadhlma’s traveling to the residence of al-Zabba’, whose reputation as a 
hater of men must have been known. In the parallel accounts, al-Zabba’ initiates 
matters as part of an elaborate plot by her to take vengeance for her father’s battlefield 
death at the hands of Jadhlma. 
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great profits. Pleased by this, she began to trust him. When her trust in him 
was complete, he went to ‘Amr and said, “Seat the men in the chests.” 1370 So 
he loaded four thousand men armed with swords onto two thousand camels 
and brought them into al-Zabba”s city—Amr was among them. He distributed 
the chests among the houses of her companions and brought several of them 
into her residence. When night fell, the men emerged and killed al-Zabba 5 and 
many of her courtiers. Amr b. Adi ruled for 55 years. 

[Then Imru 5 al-Qays b. Amr ruled for 35 years.] 1371 

Then his brother, al-Harith b. Amr, ruled for 87 years. 

Then Amr b. Imru 5 al-Qays b. ‘Amr b. ‘Adi ruled for 40 years. 

Then al-Mundhir b. Imru 5 al-Qays—he was Muharriq 1372 —ruled. He was 
given this name because he took a group of men who had made war on him 
and burned them, and so he was called Muharriq. 

Then al-Nu‘man ruled. He was the one who built al-Khawamaq. 1373 One day 
while he was sitting there gazing out at what lay before him—the Euphrates 
and the date palms, gardens, and trees beside it—he remembered death and 
said, “Of what use will this be when death descends and one departs this 
world?” He therefore became an ascetic and renounced his kingdom. It was 
1:239 to him that ‘Adi b. Zayd was referring when he said: 1374 | 

Consider the lord of al-Khawamaq, how he gazed out 
one day—and part of right guidance is taking thought. 

His state made him rejoice: all that he ruled, 
and the broad river, and al-Sadir. 1375 


1370 That is, put the warriors into the chests ( sanadiq ) normally used to hold merchandise, 
so that when al-Zabba’ sees the loaded camels she will think that Qasir is returning 
from another successful trading journey. 

1371 Inserted by the Leiden editor. 

1372 That is, Burner. 

1 373 A palace in southern Iraq about 2 km east of Najaf. Built by the Sasanians in the fifth 
century, it was renowned among the Arab tribes of the region. It was enlarged and used 
by the early Abbasids, but was probably already in ruins by al-Ya'qubi’s time. See G. Le 
Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 75-76; also the article by Louis Massignon 
in EI 2 , s.v. Khawarnak. 

1374 Adi b. Zayd (d. c. 600) was a pre-Islamic Christian poet of al-HIra in southern Iraq 
who was for a time in the service of the Sasanians. The lines are part of a longer poem 
cited in Kitab al-Aghani, 2:36, and in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:853-854. See the articles by 
F. Gabrieli in Ei 2 , s.v. Adi b. Zayd, and by Tilman Seidensticker in ei 3 , s.v. Adi b. Zayd. 

i 375 Another palace near Khawarnaq. See Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 75; 
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But his heart became troubled, and he said: 

“What delight can there be for a living creature fated to die?” 

After him, Mundhir b. al-Nu‘man ruled for 30 years. Then Amr b. al-Mundhir 
ruled. He was the one in whose presence al-Harith b. Zalim killed Khalid b. Ja'far 
b. Kilab. (Amr) vowed to shed his blood and went in search of him; al-Harith 
therefore went in search of his son, who was being nursed among the Al Sinan, 
and killed him. 

Then Amr b. Mundhir the Second ruled. He was the son of Hind and was 
nicknamed Mudarrit al-Hijara. 1376 He divided time into two kinds of days: a 
day for hunting and a day for drinking. When he sat down to drink, the people 
would have to stand waiting at his door until his drinking party broke up. On 
this subject Tarafa b. al-Abd said: 1377 

Would that we had, instead of King Amr, 
a little goat bleating around our camp! 

You have divided your time into a time for ease— 

thus time is (always going back and forth between) being just or 
unjust. 

We have one day and the stone curlew 1378 another: 
the wretched ones can fly off, but we cannot fly. 1379 


Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture, 2:50-91; and the article by Louis Massignon in ei 2 , 
s.v. Khawarnak. 

1376 This ‘Amr was frequently called ‘Amr b. Hind to distinguish him from other members of 
his ruling house. The nickname Mudarrit al-Hijara (he who makes stones emit [sounds 
like] farts) was said to have been given to him because of the fear he inspired (so Ibn 
al-Athlr, al-Kdmil, 1:405). See the article by A. J. Wensinck in ei 2 , s.v. Amr b. Hind. 

1377 Tarafa b. al-Abd was a famous pre-Islamic poet. Little is known about his life, beyond 
the much embroidered story of his premature death. The poem (No. 9 in Seligsohn’s 
edition of the Dcwan ) is satirical. A later hand has added two verses in the margin of 
the mss of al-Ya‘qubr; they have been omitted here as unlikely to belong to the original 
text of al-Ya'qubi’s History. See gas 2015-118, and the article by J. E. Montgomery in ei 2 , 
s.v. Tarafa. 

1378 Arabic, kirwan or karwan. The designation for several members of the family of thick- 
knees (Burhinidae), birds of arid habitats. Because of the plaintive call of the Egyptian 
member of the family, the birds are well-known in rural folklore to this day in the 
Middle East. 

1379 This alludes to the fact that on his hunting days Amr b. Hind would kill the first man 
that he encountered. 
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As for their day, it is a day of evil: 

the falcons pursue them in the lowland. 

As for our day, we remain on our mounts 
waiting, neither alighting nor departing. 

1:240 Tarafa kept satirizing ‘Amr and his brother Qabus, referring to them in vile 
terms, while composing amorous verses about ‘Amr’s sister and defaming her. 
Among the things he said about Amr was: 1380 

The vilest of kings are all well-known, 
and the basest of them in filth are 
‘Amr, and Qabus, and the son of their mother. 

The one who comes to them will be detained for foul abuse. 

He who comes is someone who does not fear his own shame: 

Amr and Qabus are two brides’ slaves. 1381 
In the morning ‘Amr goes about his business, 

having shaken, as a mare, what belongs to a man. 1382 

Al-Mutalammis was an ally of Tarafa and used to assist him in composing 
satires. ‘Amr said to them, “You two have stayed as guests for a long time, and I 
am out of money here; but I have written on your behalf to my governor in al- 
Bahrayn to give each of you 100,000 dirhams.” So each of them took a letter. Al- 
Mutalammis became suspicious of ‘Amr’s intentions, and when they reached 
the canal at al-HIra and met a young Christian lad, al-Mutalammis asked him, 
“Are you good at reading?” “Yes,” he said. Al-Mutalammis said, “Read this letter.” 
Lo and behold it said: “When al-Mutalammis reaches you, cut off his hands and 
feet.” So al-Mutalammis threw away the letter and said to Tarafa, “Your letter 


1380 The poem does not occur in the Dcwan of Tarafa. Seligsohn added it in an appendix 
to his edition and attempted a translation (p. 83), but much, apart from the poem’s 
obscenity and its imputation of homosexuality to ‘Amr and Qabus, remains unclear. A 
recent attempt to deal with the poem is a useful commentary by Sa'di al-DinawI in his 
Sharh Dcwan Tarafa b. al-'Abd, 166-167. 

1381 Arabic, qaynata 'urusin, slave girls who look after the bride’s dwelling and wedding 
outfit—an accusation of weakness and effeminacy. 

1382 Arabic, wa-qaclkhadkhada ma li-l-rijdli ka-lfarasl. The sense is uncertain. It may mean 
that Amr has been “mounted” as a mare by a stallion. Al-Dinawi, loc. tit., suggests 
reading ka-lfarisl, Tike one who desires to be covered,” but the particular form he 
suggests, fans, is not given by the dictionaries. 
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contains the same.” But Tarafa said, “He would not dare to treat my tribe in 
such a manner; I am more powerful in that land than ‘Amr.” Tarafa therefore 
continued to the governor of al-Bahrayn, who, when he read the letter, cut off 
his hands and feet and crucified him. 

Then his brother Qabus b. al-Mundhir ruled, and then al-Mundhir b. al- 
Mundhir (ruled) for four years. 

These kings ruled on behalf of the Persian shahs, 1383 to whom they rendered 
obedience and submitted tax payments. The tribes of Ma'add were united 
against them, and the most obstinate in the opposition were the Ghatafan 
and the Asad b. Khuzayma. A man of the Ma'add would come to them | as a 1:241 
visitor, and they would welcome and honor him; such visits by tribal dignitaries 
included al-RabT b. Ziyad al-Absi, al-Harith b. Zalim al-Murri, Sinan b. Abl 
Haritha, and the poet al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani. The kings used to glorify the 
poets and exalt their rank because of how the latter gave them lasting glory 
and fame. Al-Nabigha was the foremost of the poets in the eyes of these kings, 
but then he made an amorous allusion to the wife of al-Mundhir in the ode of 
his in which he says: 1384 

The veil fell, though she had not meant to drop it; 

then she reached for it and warded us off with her hand. 

Al-Mundhir swore to shed al-Nabigha’s blood, and the latter fled to Syria to the 
kings of the Ghassan. Later he begged forgiveness from al-Mundhir in a poem 
of his in which he says: 1385 

You are like the night that will overtake me 

even if I imagine that the place distant from you is spacious. 

He also said: 1386 


1383 Arabic, al-akdsira, the plural of kisra. Originally a proper name (Persian, Khusraw) in 
Arabic it was used as a title for all the Persian rulers of the Sasanian dynasty. Since 
“Kisras” is awkward in English, the more common “shahs” has been substituted in the 
translation. 

1384 Al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani, Dcwan, 147, v. 1; Arazi and Masalha, Six Early Arab Poets, 6, v. 4. 

1385 Al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani, Dcwan, 84, v. 2; Arazi and Masalha, Six Early Arab Poets, 12, 

1386 Al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani, Dcwan, 29, v. 3; Arazi and Masalha, SixEarfy Arab Poets, 4, v. 19. 
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I was told that Abu Qabus 1387 threatened me— 

and who can feel safe when he hears the lion’s roar? 

Allied with al-Mundhir was a family of the tribe of Imru’ al-Qays b. Zayd Manat 
b. Tamim, and one member of this family was Adi b. Zayd al-Tbadl, an orator 
and poet who could write both Arabic and Persian. 1388 Al-Mundhir had placed 
his son al-Nu‘man among them; they provided him with a wet-nurse, and he 
was under their protection. The Persian shah wrote to al-Mundhir to send him a 
group of Arabs to translate documents for him, and so al-Mundhir sent him Adi 
b. Zayd and two of his brothers, who joined the ranks of the shah’s secretaries 
and translated for him. When al-Mundhir died, the shah asked Adi b. Zayd, 
1:242 “Does anyone remain from this family | who would make a good king?” “Yes,” 
replied Adi, “al-Mundhir had thirteen sons, any of whom would be suitable for 
what the king intends.” So he sent to have them brought, and they proved to be 
among the handsomest of [al-Mundhir’s] family, except al-Nu‘man, who was 
ruddy, freckled, and short. He had been raised by the family of Adi b. Zayd, and 
his mother was a captive named Salma, who was said to be from the Kalb. Adi 
b. Zayd gave each of them lodging by himself, but he gave preference in lodging 
to al-Nu‘man’s brothers over al-Nu‘man, making it appear to them that he had 
no hopes for al-Nu‘man. He would speak privately with each them, saying: “If 
the king asks you, ‘Can you manage the Arabs for me?’ say to him, ‘No one can 
manage them for you but al-Nu‘man.’” 1389 To al-Nu‘man he said: “If the king 


1387 Abu Qabus was the kurtya of al-Mundhir. 

1388 Al-Ya c qubl here begins his narrative of the events that led up to the battle of Dhu 
Qar. Parallels: al-Mas c udI, Muruj, 2:225-227 (§1065-1069); al-Tabari, Ta’nkh, 1:1015- 
1037; Kitab al-Aghani, 208-43; see also the article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v Dhu 
pr. 

1389 Sic M, but there is a textual problem. The reading in M looks like the negative lan, 
followed by a verb whose first letter appears to be ya’, rather than nun as in ed. Leiden. 
The sense, which has been followed in this translation, would therefore be, “No one 
can manage them for you but al-Nu c man.” The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1017-1018, 
lacks the negative and reads the verb in the 1st person plural (initial nun), yielding, “We 
can manage them, except al-Nu c man.” And in fact these are the very words that the 
brothers say in al-Ya c qubi’s account to the king when they come before him. But even 
if one deletes the offending lan in the first occurrence, the meaning is ambiguous. To 
what does the exception refer? Is it, “We, except al-Nu c man, can manage them?” or, “We 
can manage them, except al-Nu'man, whom we cannot manage?” Noldeke in his 1879 
translation of this section of al-Tabari opted for the latter and put al-Nu c man into the 
accusative case (Noldeke, Geschichte derPerserundAmberzurZeitderSasaniden, 315). 
The clearest explanation of what is going on can be found in the parallel in Kitab al- 
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asks you about your brothers, say to him, ‘If I am incapable of managing them, 

I am even less capable of managing the Arabs.’” 

Now among the sons of al-Mundhir there was a man named al-Aswad. His 
mother was from the Banu 1 -Ribab, and he was an impressive man. He had been 
raised by a family from al-HIra called the Banu Marina, who were notables. One 
of them was a man named Adi b. Aws b. Marina, who was a troublemaker and a 
poet. He would say to al-Aswad b. al-Mundhir, al-Nu‘maris brother: “You know 
that I want the best for you. What I want and desire is that you do the opposite 
of whatever Adi b. Zayd says, for, by God, he never gives you sincere advice.” 

But al-Aswad paid no heed to what he said. 

When the shah ordered Adi to admit them into his presence, he did so one 
by one, and the shah saw men whose like he had never seen before. When he 
asked them, “Can you manage for me what you used to manage?” they said, 

“We will manage the Arabs for you, except al-Nu‘man.” When al-Nu‘man came 
into his presence, he saw an ill-favored 1390 man, and he spoke to him, saying, 

“Can you manage the Arabs for me?” “Yes,” he replied. "And how will you | deal 1:243 
with your brothers?” asked the shah. He replied, “If I am incapable of managing 
them, I am even less capable of dealing with anyone else.” So the shah made 
him king, gave him a robe of honor, and dressed him in pearls. When al-Nu‘man 
emerged, having been made king, Adi b. Aws b. Marina said to al-Aswad, “Here 
is the result of your acting against good advice!” 

Al-Nu‘man went forth having been made king despite Adi b. Marina. The 
latter commanded certain of al-Nu‘maris courtiers and companions to make 
references before him to Adi b. Zayd. They were to say that Adi b. Zayd was 
claiming that the king was his underling, that he himself had brought him to 
power, that but for him he would never have come to power, and such things. 


Aghanl, 2:22-23, which makes it clear that ‘Adi from the beginning favored al-Nu c man 
and arranged an elaborate deception, beginning with the better lodging he gave to the 
other brothers. In the Aghanl account, Adi sends word to al-Nu c man, saying, “I intend 
to make no one else but you king; do not be put off by the preference I am going to 
give your brothers over you in accommodation, for I am going to deceive them by it.” 
Adi instructed the brothers to dress in their finest clothing and display their best table 
manners in the king’s presence. When he asked whether they could take care of the 
Arabs, they were to say yes; and when he asked them what they would do if one of 
them became disobedient, they were to show their prowess by saying that none of 
them would be strong enough to deal with another. Al-Nu c man, on the contrary, was 
instructed to wear dusty traveling clothes, wolf his food, and boast of his ability to deal 
with his brothers. The ruse paid off, and the king chose the rough-looking al-Nu'man. 

1390 Ed. Leiden follows the mss in reading waslman, “handsome,” but surely this is a 
copyist’s error for the reading in al-Tabari and the Aghanl, damlman, “ugly, ill-favored.” 
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They spoke incessantly in the presence of al-Nu‘man, provoking his irritation 
and anger against ‘Adi b. Zayd. Al-Nu‘man therefore wrote to ‘Adi, “I enjoin 
you to come and visit me.” So Adi took leave of the shah and came to him. 
When he reached al-Nu‘man, the latter ordered him to be cast into a prison 
where no one could have access to him. Now ‘Adi had two brothers at the 
shah’s court, one named Ubayy, the other Sumayy. Both were at the shah’s 
court—one rejoicing over his destruction, the other desiring his welfare. ‘Adi 
began to compose poetry in his place of confinement, appealing to al-Nu‘man’s 
compassion, reminding him of inviolability (as a guest), and admonishing him 
with the example of kings of the past. But none of this did him any good. 
His enemies from the Marina family took to provoking al-Nu‘man against him 
by saying to him, “If he gets away, he will kill you and be the cause of your 
destruction.” 

Having despaired of meeting with any good at the hands of al-Nu‘man, ‘Adi 
wrote to his brother: 

Carry this word to Ubayy, however far he may be— 

for sometimes what a man has learned can kill him 1391 — 

That your brother, the dear one of your heart, 

about whom you were so solicitous while he was safe, 

Is in the hands of a king, bound with iron, 
whether justly or unjustly. 

1:244 May you not be found to be like a woman with a child 

who when she finds no one to suck (her breast) sucks it herself. 1392 

Stay where you are! Stay where you are! If you come to us 
you will sleep a sleep in which there is no dream. 1393 

He also wrote to his son, Amr b. ‘Adi, who enjoyed the shah’s favor: 

For whom does a night become long on account of a prisoner, 
distressful because he is riven with penetrating grief? 

What is the iniquity of a man with fetters on his neck, 
and on his legs long links of chains? 


1391 Thus in M. The more common reading of the second part of the line (al-Tabari and the 
Aghanl) is: “and is what a man has come to know of any use to him?” 

1392 The simile is proverbial for someone who undertakes a task incumbent on someone 
else. The point is that Ubayy should not come himself to al-Nu'man’s court to seek his 
brother’s release. The line is discussed in al-Tabari, Glossarium, ccclix. 

That is, you will die. 


1393 
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May your mother, 0 ‘Amr, be bereaved of you after me! 

Will you sit while I am bound, and not go on the attack? 

Does it not grieve you that your father is a miserable captive 
and you are all on your own? May a ghoul make off with you! 

A daughter of al-Qayn b. Jasr 1394 sings to you in madness, 
and wine is your companion. 

Were you the prisoner—may you not be so!— 

Then all of Ma'add would know what I have to say. 

If I perish, I have conferred great benefit upon my people, 
all of it good and fine. 

I have not fallen short in the quest for achievements, 

whether the fate of death cuts me short or grants long life. 

So his brother and his son and those on their side went to the shah and spoke 
to him about Adi, and the shah wrote a letter to al-Nu‘man, commanding him 
to release Adi, and dispatched a messenger with it. Ubayy b. Zayd asked the 
messenger to begin by (visiting) Adi. So the messenger began by (visiting) 

Adi, who said to him, “If you leave me, I shall be killed.” “Certainly not,” 
replied the messenger, “al-Nu‘man will not dare to defy the king.” Meanwhile, 
al-Nu‘man received word that the shah’s messenger had gotten to Adi; so when 
the messenger left Adi, al-Nu‘man sent someone to kill Adi, pressing a pillow 
over Adi’s face until he died. Then al-Nu‘man told the messenger that Adi had 
already died; he gave him gifts and rewards and gained assurances from him 
that all he would tell the shah was that he had found Adi dead. Then al-Nu‘man 
wrote to the shah to inform him that Adi had died. 

Amr b. Adi used to translate documents for the shah. | Now the shah sought 1:245 
a slave girl; he gave a description of the kind of girl he wanted, but none could 
be found for him. So Amr b. Adi b. Zayd said to him, “0 King, your servant al- 
Nu'man has more daughters and female relations of [this description] than the 
king could ever desire, but he holds himself superior to the king and claims to 
be better than he.” So the shah sent to al-Nu‘man, commanding him to send him 
his daughter, so that he might marry her. Al-Nu‘man said, “Are there not among 
the wide-eyed ones 1395 of the Sawad and Persia enough to meet the needs of the 
king?” When the messenger returned, he told the shah what al-Nu‘man had 
said. The shah asked, “What does he mean by ‘wide-eyed ones’?” Amr b. Adi 


1394 That is, a singing girl. 

1395 Arabic, In, a poetic epithet for the largest of the antelopes, the mahah, considered as 
a type of feminine gracefulness and beauty. 
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b. Zayd replied, “He means cows, 1396 so as to avoid sending his daughter to the 
king.” Furious at this, the shah said, “Many a servant has risen to greater heights 
than he, but has come to ruin in the end.” 

When word of this reached al-Nu‘man, he prepared himself. The shah held 
back from him for a month, and then he wrote to him to come to him. Knowing 
what the shah had in mind, al-Nu‘man took up his weapons and whatever else 
he could carry and made his way to the two mountains of the Tayyi 5 —he was 
married to Su'da bt. Haritha 1397 —and asked the Tayyi 5 for protection from the 
shah, but they said, “We have no power against him.” So he departed. All the 
Arab tribes refused to receive him; so in the end he encamped in the valley of 
Dhu Qar in the territory of the Banu Shayban. There he met Hani 5 b. Mas'ud 
b. ‘Amir b. ‘Amr b. Abl Rabi'a b. Dhuhl b. Shayban. He gave him his weapons, 
entrusted him with his daughter and the other women of his family, and then 
he made his way to the shah and presented himself at his gate. The shah ordered 
that he be bound in chains and sent to Khaniqin. 1398 ‘Amr b. ‘Adi b. Zayd met 
1:246 him and said, belittling him, “Nu'aym, 1399 | I have fastened for you tethering 
stakes that only a wild young stallion could uproot.” 1400 Al-Nu‘man replied, “I 
hope ...” 1401 When he was brought to Khaniqin, he was cast under the feet of 
elephants and trampled to death and then given to the lions to eat. 


1396 Arabic, baqar. This is the ordinary word for domestic cattle. In a way, this is correct, 
as the mahah is also called “wild cow,” but by leaving out “wild” ‘Amr cleverly turns a 
poetic way of referring to graceful women into an insult. 

1397 She was from the tribe of Tayyi’ and therefore al-Nu‘man could claim protection. Cf. 
Noldeke, Geschichte derPerserundAraberzurZeitderSasaniden, 329, n. 2. 

1398 A town about 160 km northeast of present-day Baghdad, on the border between mod¬ 
ern Iraq and Iran. The point was to take him far from his former sphere of influence in 
southern Iraq. 

1399 Nu'aym is the diminutive of al-Nu c man, and its use here is meant as an insult. 

1400 There is a play on words here. Arabic akhiyya (pi. awakhin) is a stake with a tether firmly 
sunk into the ground so that an animal tied to it cannot escape, but metaphorically it is 
a sacred right that cannot be escaped, i.e., the son’s right and duty to avenge his father’s 
murder. The parallel in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 2:227 (§ 1068), reads, “I have fastened for you 
a tethering stake that a wild young stallion could not uproot.” 

1401 There is no lacuna, but the text and the meaning are so opaque that one can only 
conjecture the meaning. A rough stab at a translation and interpretation, accepting 
the emendation of the Leiden editor, is, “I hope that you have yoked to it a camel that 
is pregnant.” This would be a kind of prophetic reference made by al-Nu c man at the 
point of death to the coming battle of Dhu Qar, in which the Arabs, by defeating the 
Persians, will symbolically avenge the death of al-Nu'man. Unfortunately, none of the 
parallels includes this riposte by al-Nu c man. 
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The shah sent word to Hani’ b. Mas'ud, saying, “Send me the property of 
my servant that you have, as well as his weapons and daughters.” When Hanf 
did not do it, the shah sent an army against him. The Rabi'a assembled and 
the battle of Dhu Qar took place. The Arabs tore the Persians to pieces, and 
this was the first time that the Arabs triumphed over the Persians. It has been 
transmitted from the Messenger of God that he said, “This was the first day 1402 
on which the Arabs obtained their just due from the Persians, and it was 
because of me that they were given victory.” 


The War of Kinda 

There were wars between the Kinda and Hadramawt that wiped out most of 
them. Kinda rallied around two men, one of whom was Sa'Id b. Amr b. al- 
Nu'man b. Wahb. Leading the Banu 1 -Harith b. Mu'awiya was Amr b. Zayd, 
and Shurahbil b. al-Harith led the Sakun. The Hadramawt rallied around sev¬ 
eral leaders, including Mas'arb. Musta'ir, Salamab. Hujr, Sharahllb. Murra, and 
others after these. All these leaders passed away, but the war among (their fol¬ 
lowers) persisted, and their men perished. 1403 It lasted so long that it ground 
them down—the killing was especially great among the Kinda. The Hadra¬ 
mawt took as their king Alqama b. ThaTab, who was only a boy at the time, 
so the Kinda | relented somewhat and were loathe to fight the Hadramawt. The 1:247 
people of Yemen 1404 passed into a state of dispersal and fragmentation, and 
when they scattered and spread through the lands, each group made its leader 
their king. 

When the Kinda reached the territory of the Ma'add, they allied with them. 

Then they took as their ruler—the first of their kings—a man called Murti' b. 
Mu'awiya b. Thawr. He ruled for twenty years. 

Then his son Thawr b. Murti' became king, but he lasted only a short time 
before he died. 

After him, Mu'awiya b. Thawr became king. 

Then al-Harith b. Mu'awiya became king; his reign lasted forty years. 

Then Wahb b. al-Harith ruled for twenty years. 


1402 That is, battle-day. 

1403 Reading with M: wa-faniyat rijdluhunv, ed. Leiden emends unnecessarily to wa-fattanat 
rijalahum (and it [sc. the war] tested their men). 

1404 That is, the tribes claiming “southern” descent. 
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Then Hujr b. ‘Amr Akil al-Murar 1405 ruled for twenty-three years. He was the 
one who created the alliance between the Kinda and the RabTa. Their alliance 
took place at al-Dhana’ib. 

Then ‘Amr b. Hujr ruled after him for forty years. He, along with the RabTa, 
raided Syria. Al-Harith b. [Abi] Shamir 1406 encountered him [in battle] and 
killed him. 

Then al-Harith b. ‘Amr ruled after him—his mother was the daughter of ‘Awf 
b. Mulham 1407 al-Shaybanl. 1408 He settled in al-Hira and divided his kingdom 
among his sons, who were four in number: Hujr, Shurahbil, Salama al-Ghalfa’, 
and Ma'dikarib. He made Hujr king of the Asad and Kinana; Shurahbil king 
of the Ghanm, Tayyi’, and al-Ribab; Salama al-Ghalfa’ king [of the Taghlib and 
al-Namir b. Qasit; and Ma'dikarib king] 1409 of the Qays b. ‘Aylan. They used to 
compete for superiority with the kings of al-Hira. When al-Harith was killed, 
his sons arose with whatever forces they could muster and determined to fight 
al-Mundhir until they had taken their due from him. 1410 When al-Mundhir saw 
that they were gaining mastery over the land of the Arab tribes, he became 
jealous of them on this account and provoked conflict among them. He sent 
1:248 presents to Salama al-Ghalfa 5 , and then guilefully sent someone | to Shurahbil 
who told him, “Salama is more important than you; look at these presents that 
are coming to him from al-Mundhir!” So he waylaid (the caravan bringing) 
the presents and seized them. (Al-Mundhir) then provoked conflict between 
the two of them until they went to war. Shurahbil was killed, and the Tamlm 
and Dabba were defeated 1411 with him. When this happened, the people were 
afraid to say to his brother Salama, “Your brother has been killed.” He, however, 
began to hear things they were saying. Grieving at the killing of his brother and 
regretting the fact that al-Mundhir had only wanted them to kill each other, he 
said: 1412 


1405 Akil al-Murar (Eater of Bitter Herbs) is a nickname that he received on account of his 
behavior in his rage at his wife’s infidelity. See Aghanl, 8:63, for two versions of the story. 

1406 Cf. Aghanl, 8:65: full name al-Harith b. Abi Shamir al-Ghassanl. 

1407 Aghanl, 8:65: Muhallim. 

1408 Parallels with many variations: Aghanl, 8:63ff. and 11:63 ff. 

1409 The text in brackets was added by the Leiden editor on the basis of Aghanl, 11:64. 

1410 For the circumstances of al-Harith’s death in 528CE and the role in it of his rival al- 
Mundhir, the Lakhmid ruler of al-Hira whom the Persians once had deposed in favor 
of al-Harith, but later reinstated, see Aghanl, 8:63-64; also the article by I. Shahid and 
A. F. L. Beeston in El 2 , s.v. Kinda. 

1411 Reading with M: fa-kublta. Ed. Leiden, wa-kanat (were). 

1412 Longer version with variants in Aghanl, 11:63. 
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My flank draws away from my bed, 

as a galled camel shrinks from stony ground. 

Because of word that has reached me, my tears 

do not cease to flow, and I cannot swallow my drink. 

The Banu Asad became estranged from Hujr b. Amr, and his manner of dealing 
with them became offensive. Hujr was married to Fatima bt. RabTa, the sister of 
Kulayb and Muhalhil; she bore him (his daughter) Hind, and when he began to 
fear for his life he mounted her (on a camel). 1413 The Banu Asad then came 
together to kill him, and they did kill him. Various tribes of the Band Asad 
claimed [to have killed Hujr]—the person who took charge of the affair for the 
Band Asad was ‘Ilba’ b. al-Harith, a member of the Band ThaTaba. Imru’ al-Qays 
b. Hujr was away at the time, and when word of his father’s murder reached 
him, he gathered a band of warriors and set out for the Band Asad. 1414 On the 
night before the morning on which he planned to attack them, he encamped 
with his band and startled a flock of sandgrouse, which flew up from their 
resting places and passed by the Band Asad. The daughter of ‘Ilba’ said, “Never 
have I seen so many sandgrouse as tonight!” ‘Ilba’ replied, “Had the sandgrouse 
been undisturbed, they would have become drowsy and fallen asleep,” a saying 
that became proverbial. Realizing that a hostile force had drawn close to him, 

‘Ilba’ departed. The next morning, Imru’ al-Qays fell upon the Kinana and 
attacked them, crying: “Vengeance!” (His victims) replied, “By God, we are only 
some men of the Kinana.” Imru’ al-Qays therefore said: 1415 | 1:249 

Alas my soul’s sorrow, after (the escape) of foemen 

who (by their death) would have sated my soul, but were not slain! 

Their luck protected them by means of their father’s sons, 1416 
and the punishment descended on the more unfortunate ones. 


1413 Cf. Aghanl, 8:66: “When Hujr became afraid of the Banu Asad, he asked ‘Uwayr b. 
Shajna, one of the Banu ‘Utarid b. Ka‘b b. Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat b. Tamim, to give refuge 
to his daughter Hind bt. Hujr and his children.” 

1414 The story of how Imru’ al-Qays avenged his father’s death (a father who for his part had 
almost killed Imru’ al-Qays) became the stuff of legend. See the article by S. Boustany 
in El 2 , s.v. Imru’ al-Kays b. Hudjr. 

1415 Imru’ al-Qays, Dlwan, 138-139; Aghanl, 8:69. 

1416 That is, the Banu Asad were protected from their fate by Imru’ al-Qays’s mistaken 
slaying of the Banu Kinana, to whom the Banu Asad were related. 
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‘Ilba’, choking on his own spittle, eluded the horses; 

had they overtaken him, the milk skin would have become empty. 1417 

It was at this time that ‘Abid b. al-Abras al-Asadi said, referring to Imru 5 al-Qays 
b. Hujr, in a long ode: 1418 

0 you who threaten us with abasement 
and death for the killing of your father: 

Do you claim, falsely and lyingly, 
that you have killed our chieftains? 

It were better for you to shed tears for Hujr, 
the son of Umm Qatam, rather than for us. 

When the straightening-clip bites into 
the head of our lance, we leap back. 1419 

We defend what we ought to defend, while some of 
the foemen fall one after another. 1420 

About this subject Abid also says, in a long ode of his: 1421 

0 you who ask about our glory, 

you are weak in judgment, ignorant of us! 

If reports about us have not reached you, 
then 1422 ask about us, 0 you who ask. 

Ask Hujr about us, on the morning of the fray, 
the day his fleeing 1423 band turned back, 1424 


1417 A metaphorical way of saying that he would have become a corpse, as empty of breath 
as an empty milk skin is empty of milk. 

1418 Cf. Aghant, 19:85: ‘Abid b. al-Abras, Dcwan (ed. Lyall), p. 27, no. 7, v. 1-5. 

1419 The straightening clip ( thiqaf ) was a device to hold a spear shaft or bow during the 
shaping process. The line means that when someone tries to parry our lance-thrust, 
the deflected shaft springs back and kills him. 

1420 Arabic: bayna bayna, variously glossed. Lane, Lexicon, 1:288a: “fall, one after another, 
in a state of weakness, not regarded as of any account.” 

1421 Abid b. al-Abras, Dcwan, p. 72, no. 26, v. 9-13. 

1422 Reading with M fa-s’ab, ed. Leiden has wa-s’al (and ask). 

1423 Reading with M and the Diwan, al-jafilu, as opposed to ed. Leiden, al-hafilu (numer- 

1424 Reading with M tawalla ; ed. Leiden has ta’atta (prepared itself). 
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The day they encountered Sa‘d in the thick of the fighting, 
and Kahil galloped in pursuit of him. 1425 

They brought his throng to drink from hard dry lances, 

(bloodied) until they looked like burning flames. 

When Imru 5 al-Qays found he had no strength against the Banu Asad and their 
allies from the Qays, he made his way to Yemen and stayed there for a time, 
drinking constantly with his boon companions. One day he looked out from 
his vantage point and noticed a rider approaching. He asked him, “From where 
have you come?” “From Najd,” he said. So Imru 5 al-Qays gave the man some of 
what he was drinking. When the wine took effect, the man raised his voice and 
said: 1426 1 1:250 

We gave Imru 5 al-Qays b. Hujr cups of grief to drink, 
until he became accustomed to subjection. 

Drinking sweet wine and sweet-voiced singers diverted him; 
the vengeance he sought for Hujr was too difficult for him. 

That, by my life, was an easier way for him 

than (facing) trenchant swords and dusky spears. 

Startled at hearing this, Imru 5 al-Qays said, “0 brother of the people of the Hijaz, 
who is the author of this poem?” “Abid b. al-Abras,” was the reply. “You have 
spoken the truth,” said Imru 5 al-Qays. Then he took to horse. He sought help 
from his kinsmen, and they reinforced him with five hundred men from the 
Madhhij. Then he set out for the land of the Ma'add. He fell upon certain tribes 
from the Ma'add, killed al-Ashqar b. 'Amr, who was the chief of the Banu Asad, 
and drank from his skull. As Imru 5 al-Qays said in a poem of his: 1427 

Say to the Dudan, the slaves of the rod: 

“What beguiled you about the intrepid lion?” 1428 


1425 For wa-hawalat read wa-jawalat, with the Dcwan. 

1426 ‘Abid b. al-Abras, Dcwan, p. 83 no. 8. 

1427 Imru’ al-Qays, Dcwan, pp. 119-122, no. 16 v. 3,9. 

1428 The verse is addressed to the Banu Dudan, a clan of the Banu Asad, from whom Imru’ 
al-Qays exacted vengeance for his father’s death. Contemptuously, he calls them “slaves 
of the rod” because, according to a well-known proverb, slaves could be disciplined 
only by being beaten. “The intrepid lion” is either the poet himself or a reference to his 
father. The fact that the tribal name, Banu Asad, meant “Sons of the Lion” introduces 
yet another level of wordplay. 
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0 you who would inquire about our nature, 

the one who knows is not like the one who is ignorant. 

Wine has become permissible for me, who previously was a man 
whose mission kept him from drinking it. 1429 

The tribes of Ma'add pursued Imru’ al-Qays, and the men who had been on 
his side went away. Word reached him that al-Mundhir, the king of al-HIra, had 
sworn to shed his blood, so he decided to return to Yemen; but he feared the 
Hadramawt. The Banu Asad and the tribes of Ma'add pursued him. When he 
realized that he had no way to escape al-Mundhir’s reach, that the tribes of 
the Ma'add were all agreed on hunting him down, and that it would not be 
possible for him to return (to Yemen), he made his way to Sa'd b. al-Dibab al- 
Iyadi, who was Kisra’s 1430 governor over certain districts of Iraq, and hid with 
him for a time, until Sa'd b. al-Dibab died. When Sa'd died, Imru’ al-Qays left 
for the Two Mountains of the Tayyf, where he met Tarif b. [...] al-Tayyi’ and 
asked him for protection. “By God,” Tarif replied, “I have nothing in the Two 
Mountains but the place of my campfire.” Imru’ al-Qays stayed with a clan of 
the Tayyf. He kept moving about, | spending time with the Tayyf, then with 
the Jadlla, then with the Nabhan. Finally he made his way to Tayma’ and stayed 
with al-Samaw’al b. ‘Adiya, 1431 whom he asked for protection. But al-Samaw’al 
said to him, “I do not give protection against kings, nor am I able to fight them.” 
So Imru’ al-Qays deposited some armor with him and departed to seek out the 
king of the Romans. Ultimately he reached Caesar, 1432 the king of the Romans, 
and asked for his assistance, and the latter sent him back with seven hundred 
sons of patricians. 1433 Imru’ al-Qays had praised Caesar (in his verse), but then 


1429 This refers to the poet’s vow not to drink wine until he had exacted vengeance for his 
father’s death. 

1430 Kisra (a generic name in Arabic for all the shahs of Sasanian Iran) is probably Khusraw 
Anushirwan (r. 531-579). 

1431 On al-Samaw’al b. Adiya, a famous pre-Islamic Jewish-Arab poet who lived in the castle 
of Ablaq in Tayma’, see the article by Th. Bauer in ei 2 , s.v. al-Samaw’al b. Adiya. 

1432 Arabic, Qaysar, a generic title for all the Roman emperors. 

1433 Arabic, abna’ al-batariqa, literally, "sons of the batrlqs .” Ratrlq is an Arabicized form 
of the Roman title patricius. Originally a dignity conferred by the emperors for excep¬ 
tional service to the state, it was used in Arabic as the regular term for a Byzantine 
commander. In other words, Imru’ al-Qays came back from his visit to the “king of the 
Romans” accompanied by a force of seven hundred (ed. Leiden, nine hundred) military 
officers. On the term, see the article by Irfan Kawar in ei 2 , s.v. Batrik. 
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al-Tammah al-Asadl went to Caesar and said to him, “Imru 5 al-Qays has reviled 
you in his poetry and called you an uncircumcised peasant.” Caesar therefore 
sent Imru 5 al-Qays a suit of clothes that had been sprinkled with poison. When 
he donned the clothing, his skin broke out in sores. Knowing that his death was 
nigh, he said: 1434 

My old sickness has returned to me at night, coming in the darkness; 

I fear that my sickness will increase and that I shall suffer a relapse. 

Al-Tammah from the remoteness of his land set his sights 
to clothe me with his stealthy illness. 

Would that it were a soul that could die all at once! 

But it is a soul that falls away in gasps. 

These verses are part of a long ode by him. He also said about his condition: 1435 

Send word to the children of Hujr b. Amr, 
and to that clan who live apart: 

That I have remained as long as a soul may remain, 
and have not been worn down by stones or by iron. 

If I were perishing in the land of my people, 

I would say, “Death comes by right; no one lives forever.” 

But I have perished in the land of a foe, 

Far away, remote from your dwellings: 

In the land of Syria, 1436 with no close kin, 

And without a patron to lend assistance or be generous. 

Imru 5 al-Qays died in Anqira, 1437 in the land of the Romans. 


The Descendants of IsmaTl b. Ibrahim 

The only reason we have postponed an account of IsmaTl and his descendants 1:252 
and brought our accounts of the nations to a close with them is that God 


1434 Imru’ al-Qays, Dcwan, 105-108, no. 13, v. 5,13,11; Aghanl, 8:73. 

1435 Imru’ al-Qays, Dcwan, 212-214, no. 46, v. 1-4,6. 

1436 Dcwan: “In the land of the Romans,” which is accurate historically but may be a later 
correction. 

This is Greek Ancyra, modem Ankara. 


1437 
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brought prophecy and kingship to a close with them, and their history is 
continuous with that of the Apostle of God and the caliphs. 1438 

The transmitters and scholars have stated that IsmaTl b. Ibrahim was the 
first to speak Arabic, rebuild the Sacred Sanctuary of God 1439 after his father 
Ibrahim, and perform the rites (of the pilgrimage). He was the first to ride 
thoroughbred horses, which previously ran wild and were not ridden. Some of 
them have said that IsmaTl was the first one to whom God granted the ability 
to speak Arabic. When he reached boyhood, God gave him the Arab bow, with 
which he shot and struck every target at which he aimed. When he attained 
maturity, God brought a hundred mares out of the sea; these remained grazing 
in Mecca for as long as God willed, then God drove them to IsmaTl, who awoke 
one morning to find them at his door. People’s mounts had previously been 
common hacks, but now IsmaTl reined, rode, and bred the (thoroughbreds), 
and he and his sons and descendants rode them. Concerning IsmaTl one of the 
poets of the Ma'add says: 

Our forefather, before whom no horses were ridden, 

and before whom no elder knew how they should be ridden. 

It is said that the these horses were called the “thoroughbreds of Mecca” (ajyad 
Makka) for the following reason. The horses were there, and then God revealed 
to IsmaTl that he should go to the horses, which he did, and there remained not 
a single mare that did not allow him to take hold of her forelock. He rode them, 
as also did his descendants; IsmaTl was the first man to ride horses and the first 
to make use of them. 1440 

He was also the first to banish transgressors from the Sanctuary. He said, “I 
declare it to be evil ( u’arribuhu).” Because of this they were called the Arabs 
(al-’Araba ). 1441 


1438 Like all Muslim historians of the medieval Middle East, al-Ya'qubi sees history as culmi¬ 
nating with the rise of Islam. The Prophet Muhammad was regarded as a descendant 
of IsmaTl, so it was appropriate that al-Ya'qubi’s history of the ancient nations should 
conclude with IsmaTl and his progeny, leading directly to an account of Muhammad 
and the rise of Islam. Parallel: al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:352 ff. 

1439 The Ka'ba in Mecca, considered to have been built by Ibrahim and his son IsmaTl. 

1440 These legends concerning the role of the ancient Arabs in the domestication of the 
horse were common and played an important part in asserting the nobility of IsmaTl 
and his family. 

1441 There is a play on words here, involving the root '.r.b. 
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When the Banu Qahtan b. ‘Amir, who were kinsmen of the Jurhum b. Amir, 1:253 
arrived in Yemen and established their authority there, the Jurhum themselves 
went to the land of Tihama. 1442 There they became neighbors of Isma'il b. 
Ibrahim, who married al-Hanfa 5 bt. al-Harith b. Mudad al-Jurhumi, who bore 
him twelve sons: Qaydar, Nabit, Adbll, Mibsam, Mishma', Duma, Massa, Hadad, 

Tayma, Yatur, Nafis, and Qaydma. 1443 These names vary in spelling and pronun¬ 
ciation because they are translated from Hebrew. When Isma'il had completed 
one hundred and thirty [years], he died and was buried in the Hijr. 1444 

When Isma'il died, authority over the Sanctuary after him passed to Nabit b. 

Isma'il; it is also said that Qaydar assumed authority, and after Qaydar Nabit 
b. Isma'il. The descendants of Isma'il then dispersed, seeking more room in 
other lands, but one group devoted themselves entirely to the Sanctuary, say¬ 
ing, “We will not depart from the Sanctuary of God.” The descendants of Isma'il 
had already dispersed when Nabit died, so authority over the Sanctuary was 
assumed by al-Mudad b. ‘Amr al-Jurhumi, the (maternal great-) grandfather 
of the descendants of Isma'il. This was because those of Isma'Il’s descen¬ 
dants who remained in the Sanctuary were only children. When al-Mudad 
assumed authority, al-Samayda' ibn Hawbar challenged him, but al-Mudad tri¬ 
umphed over him, so al-Samayda' went to Syria—he was one of the kings of 
the ‘Amaliqa. Authority remained in the hands of al-Mudad until he died. 

Al-Harith b. Mudad ruled after him. Then ‘Amr b. al-Harith b. Mudad ruled. 

Then al-Mu‘tashim 1445 b. al-Zalim ruled. Then al-Hawas b. Jahsh b. Mudad 
ruled. Then ‘Idad b. Sadad b. Jandal b. Mudad ruled. Then Finhas b. ‘Idad b. 

Sadad ruled. Then | al-Harith b. Mudad b. ‘Amr ruled—he was the last of the 1:254 
Jurhum to rule. The Jurhum became tyrannical, oppressive, and unjust, and 
they behaved wantonly in the Sanctuary, so God sent a plague of tiny ants 1446 
against them, and every last one of them was destroyed by it. 

The descendants of Isma'il spread through the lands, subduing all who 
opposed them, but they granted the kingship to the Jurhum as they were 


1442 Tihama is the Red Sea coastal region of the Arabian peninsula, loosely including 

1443 Cf. Genesis 25:12-16: similar lists in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:69 (§116) and 2064 (§ 944): al- 
Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:351-352. 

1444 The Hijr is the area immediately around the Ka'ba. 

1445 Sic M; C and ed. Leiden: al-Mu'tasim. 

1446 Arabic: al-dharr; the same word occurs in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1121, which is more 
graphic: “Tiny ants followed in the tracks of those of them who survived, penetrated 
into their ears, and destroyed them.” Cf. the longer account of the history of the Ka'ba 
in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10130 ff. 
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related through a maternal uncle; the Jurhum remained obedient to them 
in their days. In the days of the Jurhum, only descendants of Isma'Il were 
in charge of the affairs of the Ka'ba, which was Jurhum’s way of glorifying 
them and acknowledging their status. Those who were in charge of the Ka'ba 
after Nabit were Amin, then Yashjub b. Amin, then al-Hamaysa‘, and then 
Udad. 1447 The latter’s reputation increased among his tribe and he rose to high 
standing; he took the Jurhum to task for their actions, and it was in his time 
that the Jurhum perished. Then there was ‘Adnan b. Udad, followed by Ma'add 
b. ‘Adnan. The descendants of ‘Adnan then scattered through the lands. Some 
of them made their way to Yemen: these included the ‘Akk, al-DIth, and al- 
Nu'man. ‘Akk had a son by a daughter of Argham b. Jumahir al-Ash‘ari; then 
he died. His descendants survived him, and they traced their descent through 
their maternal uncles and their family. 

‘Adnan was the first to set up sacred stones 1448 and cover the Ka'ba. Ma'add 
b. ‘Adnan was the noblest of the descendants of Isma'Il in his time. His mother 
was from the Jurhum, and he never left the territory of the Sanctuary. He 
had ten sons: Nizar, Quda'a, ‘Ubayd al-Rammah, Qanas, Qunasa, Junada, ‘Awf, 
Awd, Salham, and Janb. Ma'add bore the kunya of Abu Quda'a. Most of his 
descendants, who were very numerous, traced their ancestry to Yemen. 1449 

1:255 The Quda'a traced their ancestry to the king of Himyar. Quda'a | himself is 
said to have been bom on the bed of Ma'add. Ma'add was the first to place a sad¬ 
dle on male and female camels and the first to provide them with a nose-rein. 

Nizar b. Ma'add was the elder and leader of his father’s tribe. His residence 
was in Mecca. His mother was Na'ima bt. Jawsham b. ‘Adi b. Dubb al-Jurhumlya, 
and he had four sons: Mudar, Iyad, Rabi'a, and Anmar. Their mother was Sawda 
bt. ‘Akk b. ‘Adnan, although it is said that the mother of Mudar and Iyad was 
Hayiyya 1450 bt. ‘Akk b. ‘Adnan and that the mother of Rabi'a and Anmar was 


1447 The translation follows the somewhat conjectural emendations of ed. Leiden. In M 
the list is badly garbled to read something like: “Those who were in charge of the Ka'ba 
after Nabit were Balyamln b. Yashjub, Binyamln b. al-Hamaysa‘, and Ibn Udad.” 

1448 Arabic ansab, plural of nusub : a block of stone over which the blood of sacrifices was 
poured. Unlike idols, for which Arabic has a separate word ( sanam , plural asnam), 
these stones were not carved to represent a god. 

1449 Al-Ya'qubI has already mentioned the uncertainty about whether certain tribes be¬ 
longed, through 'Adnan, to the descendants of Isma'Il (the northern Arabs) or were 
descended from Qahtan, the progenitor of the southern Arabs; see above, ed. Leiden, 
1:229-231. 

1450 Sic ed. Leiden and, apparently, M. Perhaps to be read Khabiyya, as in al-Zubayri, Nasab 
Quraysh, 6. The reading is uncertain. 
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Jadala bt. Wa'lan b. Jawsham al-Jurhuml. When Nizar was on his deathbed, he 
divided his estate among his four sons and gave his property to Mudar, Iyad, 
Rabi'a, and Anmar. Mudar and Rabi'a were the two of pure descent from Isma'Il. 
He gave Mudar his russet she-camel ( al-hamra’) and other like-colored camels, 
so he was called al-Hamra 5 ; to Rabi'a he gave his mare ( al-faras ) and other 
similar horses, so Rabi'a was called al-Faras. He gave Iyad his sheep and goats 
and his shepherd’s crook; as the animals had coats of black and white ( barqa ’), 
Iyad was called Iyad al-Barqa’—he was also called Iyad of the Staff. He gave 
Anmar a slave girl of his named Bajila, and so Anmar was named after her. He 
ordered them that if they disagreed they should refer the dispute to al-Af‘a b. 
al-Af‘a al-Jurhuml, whose home was in Najran, and they did so. 

As for Anmar b. Nizar, he married in Yemen, and his children traced 
their descent through their maternal uncle. Among them were the Bajila and 
Khath'am. Apart from them, none of the descendants of Nizar departed. 1451 

As for Rabi'a b. N izar, he left his brothers and went to the lands extending 
from the Batn ‘Irq to Batn al-Furat. He had several sons, among them Asad, 
Dubay'a, Aklub, | and nine others. Their descent is not traced through the 
Yemenite tribes. The sons of Rabi'a b. Nizar spread out and had so many sons of 
their own that their ranks multiplied and the lands were filled with them. The 
major tribes descended from Rabi'a are as follows: 

- Buhtha b. Wahb b. Julayy b. Ahmas b. Dubay'a b. Rabi'a, 

- ‘Anaza b. Asad b. Rabi'a, 

- ‘Abd al-Qays b. Afsa [b. Du'mi] b. Jadlla b. Asad b. Rabi'a, 

- Yashkur b. Bakr b. Wa’il b. Qasit b. Hinb b. Afsa, 

- HanIfa b. Lujaym b. Sa'b b. ‘All b. Bakr b. Wa’il b. Qasit, 

- ‘IjLb. Lujaym b. Sa'b b. All b. Bakr, 

- Qays b. Tha'laba b. ‘Ukaba b. All b. Bakr, 

- Taym al-Lat b. Tha'laba b. ‘Ukaba. 

Adjudication and leadership among the Rabi'a was exercised by the Banu 
Dubay'a, the descendants of Buhtha b. Wahb b. Julayy b. Ahmas b. Dubay'a 
b. Rabi'a; then these functions passed to the descendants of ‘Anaza b. Asad 
b. Rabi'a, and then to the ‘Abd al-Qays b. Afsa b. Du'mi b. Jadlla b. Asad b. 
Rabi'a. The ‘Abd al-Qays then moved and settled in al-Yamama because of war 
that broke out between them and the Banu 1 -Namir b. Qasit. The Iyad were in 


1451 Probably in the sense of leaving their ancestral descent and tracing their descent 
through the female line, as implied in the next paragraph. 


1:256 
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al-Yamama, and so they drove them out. 1452 Leadership [of the Rabfa] then 
passed to the al-Namir b. Qasit, and then it passed from the al-Namir b. Qasit 
1:257 and came to the Banu Yashkur b. Sa‘b b. ‘Alib. Bakr. Then | the leadership passed 
from the Yashkur b. Sa‘b and came to the Banu Taghlib and then to the Band 
Shayban. 

The Rabi'a were involved in famous battle days and well-known wars. One 
of their famous battle days was the Day of al-Sullan. The Madhhij approached 
with the intention of raiding the people of the Tihama and the descendants of 
Ma'add who lived there. The descendants of Ma'add therefore gathered to fight 
the Madhhij. The majority [of them] were from the Rabi'a, so they entrusted 
their leadership to Rabi'a b. al-Harith b. Murra b. Zuhayr b. Jusham b. Bakr. They 
encountered the Madhhij at al-Sullan and put the Madhhij to flight, and so they 
emerged victorious. 

As for the Day of Khazaz, that was an occasion when the Yemeni tribes 
approached under the leadership of Salama b. al-Harith b. 'Amr al-Kindi. The 
descendants of Ma'add made Kulayb b. Rabi'a [b. al-Harith] b. Murra their 
leader, and when Salama saw how numerous his enemy was he sought the 
assistance of one of the kings. This ruler reinforced him, and the two sides met 
at Khazaz, with the descendants of Ma'add led by Kulayb. The Yemeni forces 
were routed. 

As for the Day of al-Kulab, Salama and Shurahbil, two sons of al-Harith b. 
'Amr al-Kindi, went to war with each other. Supporting Salama were the Rabi'a, 
and supporting Shurahbil were the Qays, who were outnumbered by the Rabi'a. 
The Rabi'a killed Shurahbil [b. al-Harith] b. ‘Amr and gained the ascendancy. 

As for the Days of al-Basus, they were between the tribes of Shayban and 
Taghlib over the killing of Kulayb b. Rabi'a b. al-Harith b. Murra b. Zuhayr b. 
Jusham al-Taghlibi byjassas b. Murra b. Dhuhl b. Shayban. The conflict became 
confused 1453 and continued unabated until it wiped them out; it lasted forty 
years. 

As for the Day of Dhu Qar: 1454 when Kisra Aparwiz killed al-Nu‘man b. al- 
Mundhir, he sent word to Hani 5 b. Mas'ud al-Shaybani, telling him, “Send me 


1452 The pronouns in the Arabic text leave the outcome of this conflict unclear. 

1453 Reading with M: fa-rtabakat ; ed. Leiden, fa-shtabakat, “it became intricate.” 

1454 Al-Ya c qubl has already given some of the background for this battle that took place 
at the watering place of Dhu Qar, near Kufa, sometime between 604 and 611CE. See 
the narrative above, beginning at ed. Leiden 1:241. The death of the Lakhmid ruler 
of al-Hira, al-Nu c man b. al-Mundhir, at the hands of Kisra Aparwiz has already been 
mentioned by al-Ya c qubI at ed. Leiden 1:245-246. For the parallel accounts, see the note 
above to ed. Leiden 1:241; see also the article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v Dhu Kar. 
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the kinfolk of my servant al-Nu‘man that he left in your custody, | as well as his 1:258 
property and weapons!”—al-Nu‘man had left his daughter and four thousand 
sets of armor in trust with him. Hani 5 and his tribesmen refused to do it, and so 
Kisra dispatched armies of Arabs and Persians (against them), and they met at 
Dhu Qar. Hanzala b. Tha'laba al-‘Ijli came to them, and they invested him with 
command over them. Then they said to Hani 5 , “Your promise of protection is 
our promise of protection, and we will not break our promise.” Then they fought 
the Persians and put them to flight, along with the Arab tribes allied with them, 
including Iyas b. Qabisa al-TaT and others who were tribesmen of Ma'add and 
Qahtan. ‘Amr b. Adi b. Zayd came to Kisra and told him the news, and he heaved 
his shoulders and died. This was the first battle in which the Arabs triumphed 
over the Persians. 1455 

As for Iyad b. Nizar, he settled in al-Yamama and had sons who claimed 
descent among the tribes. The genealogists say that Thaqif was Qasi 1456 b. al- 
Nabt b. Munabbih b. Mansur b. Yaqdum b. Afsa b. Du'mi b. Iyad and that they 
themselves claimed descent from the Qays. 1457 The territories of Iyad, after 
al-Yamama, included al-Hira, where their dwelling places were al-Khawarnaq, 
al-Sadlr, and Bariq. 1458 Then Kisra expelled them from their dwelling places and 
settled them in Takrit, an ancient city on the bank of the Tigris, and then he 
expelled them from Takrit to the lands of the Romans—they settled at Anqira 
in Roman territory. Their leader in those days was Ka‘b b. Mama. Afterward 
they left (Roman territory). The major tribes of Iyad are four: Malik, Hudhaqa, 
Yaqdum, and Nizar. 1459 These are the clans of Iyad, and concerning them al- 
Aswad b. Ya'fur al-Tamlml says: 1460 | 1:259 


1455 This sentence paraphrases a well-known tradition from the Prophet, as is noted in the 
margin of C and M. The tradition has already been quoted by al-Ya'qubi above, ed. 
Leiden 1:246. 

1456 Ed. Leiden, M: Qays. 

1457 That is, the genealogists placed the tribe of Thaqif among the descendants of Iyad b. 
Nizar, but noted that the Thaqif themselves traced their descent to Qays ‘Aylan, the 
son of Mudar b. Nizar, a brother of Iyad. Al-Ya'qubi will give this alternate genealogy 
below, ed. Leiden 1:260. 

1458 Two of these places are famous for their palaces. Al-Khawarnaq, about one mile east 
of Najaf in Iraq, was the site of a famous palace built by the Lakhmid ruler al-Nu‘man. 
Al-Sadlr was nearby. See the article by L. Massignon in ei 2 , s.v. Khawamak. 

1459 Sic M and ed. Leiden. The identity of this Nizar (if that is the original reading) is 
unknown. 

1460 Biography, with three verses of the poem cited in Agha.nl, 11:134-139. 
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[They were] the people of al-Khawarnaq, al-Sadlr, and Bariq, 
and of the battlement-embellished castle at Sindad, 

People who trod on the tips of their sandals, 

walking about in striped cloth and flowing garments. 

The winds have obliterated the place where they had their dwelling, 
as if they had a rendezvous with time. 

They settled at Anqira, with the waters of the Euphrates 
flowing past them, coming down from the mountains: 

A land favored for its far-extending tenting grounds 
by Ka‘b b. Mama and Ibn Umm Du’ad. 

Abu Du’ad al-Iyadi recited part of this poem. He was their best poet, followed by 
Laqit in Iraq. When word reached (Laqit) that Kisra had sworn to himself that 
he would expel the Iyad from Takrit, which was in the territory of al-Mawsil, he 
wrote a letter that he sent to them. In this letter he said : 1461 

Greetings in the letter from Laqit 

to those of the Iyad who live in al-Jazira : 1462 

The lion is coming to attack you suddenly, 
so let not herding vile sheep restrain you . 1463 

Seventy thousand men have come to attack you, 
driving their squadrons forward like locusts. 

As for Mudar b. Nizar, he was the lord of his father’s progeny, a noble man 
and a wise adjudicator. It is reported of him that he said to his sons: “He who 
sows evil will reap regret. The best good is what comes fastest. Make your soul 
bear what it loathes when it will benefit you, and turn your soul away from its 
desire when it will harm you. Only patience for as much time as separates two 
milkings of a camel stands between benefit and harm.” The Messenger of God is 
reported to have said, “Do not revile Mudar and RabTa, for they were Muslims.” 
According to another hadtth [he said], “They were followers of the religion of 


1461 For a parallel account of the attempt by the Persians in the reign of Shapur to expel the 
Iyad and of the poem composed as a warning by Laqit, see al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 1:295-296 
(§601-603). 

1462 Al-Jazira is the northern part of the territory between the Tigris and Euphrates. 

1463 Reading: fa-la yahbiskumu sawqu l-niqadi. In M, the last two lines of the poem are 
added in a different hand in the margin. The word yahbiskumu (restrain you) is not 
clearly written, but is attested in other witnesses to the poem (see the note to the 
parallel in al-Mas'udi). Ed. Leiden emends to yashghalkumu (busy you). 
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Ibrahim.” Mudar b. Nizar begot | al-Yas 1464 b. Mudar and ‘Aylan b. Mudar (their 1:260 
mother was al-Hanfa 5 bt. Iyad b. Ma'add). ‘Aylan b. Mudar begot Qays b. ‘Aylan, 
whose progeny spread far and wide, proliferated, and became numerous and 
powerful. The major tribes descended from Qays b. ‘Aylan are: 

- ‘Adwan b. ‘Amr b. Qays, 

- Fahm b. ‘Amr b. Qays, 

- Muharib b. Khasafa b. Qays, 

- Bah 1 la b. A'sar b. Sa‘d b. Qays 

- Fazara b. Dhubyan b. Baghid [b. Rayth b. Ghatafan b. Sa‘d b. Qays], 

- Sulaym b. Mansur b. Tkrima [b. Khasafa] b. Qays, 

- ‘Amir b. Sa'sa'a b. Mu'awiya b. Bakr b. Hawazin, 

- Mazin b. Sa'sa'a b. Mu'awiya b. Bakr b. Hawazin b. Mansur b. Tkrima b. 
Khasafa b. Qays, 

- Salul b. Sa'sa'a b. Mu'awiya b. Bakr b. Hawazin, 

- Thaqif, who was Qasi b. Munabbih b. Bakr b. Hawazin (although the lineage 
of Thaqlf is also traced back to Iyad b. Nizar), 

- Kilab b. Rabl'a b. Amir b. Sa'sa'a, 

- ‘Aqil b. Ka'b b. Rabl'a b. Amir b. Sa'sa'a, 

- Qushayr b. Ka'b b. Rabl'a, 

- Al-Harish b. Ka'b b. Rabl'a b. Amir, 

- ‘Awf b. Amir b. Rabl'a b. Amir, 

- al-Bakka 5 b. Amir b. Rabl'a. 

Leadership and adjudication were exercised by the Qays and then passed to 
the 'Adwan, the first of whom to adjudicate and lead was Amir b. al-Darib. 

Then these prerogatives passed to the Fazara, then to the 'Abs, and then | to 1:261 
the Banu Amir b. Sa'sa'a, among whom they remained. The Qays were involved 
in famous battle days and continuous wars, including the Day of al-Bayda’, the 
Day of Shi'b Jabala, the Day of al-Haba’a, the Day of al-Raqm, the Day of Fayf 
al-RIh, the Day of al-Milbat, the Day of Rahrahan, the Day of al-'Urra, and the 
War of Dahis and al-Ghabra’ between the Abs and Fazara. 


1464 The name is vocalized as Ilyas in al-Zubaydi, Nasab Quraysh, 7, and al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
1:1108, but the evidence points to al-Ya'qubi’s having read the name as al-Yas, treating 
the first two letters as the definite article. This is confirmed a few lines later by the 
phrase li-l-Yas (“belonging to al-Yas”), and by the treatment of the name in the following 
poem ('ala l-Yasi, “for al-Yas”). Al-Yas (el-Jas) is the form in which the name appears in 
Wiistenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen, 2:254. Another argument for the reading al-Yas is 
that he is said to have had brother named al-Nas—al-Yas and al-Nas. 
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Al-Yas b. Mudar was a most noble man whose excellence became evident. He 
was the first to rebuke the children of Isma'il for the changes they had made in 
the traditions of their forefathers. The virtuous deeds he performed led them to 
view him with a degree of approval that they had not bestowed upon any of the 
descendants of Isma'il since Udad. He brought them back to the ways of their 
forefathers until their tradition was completely restored to its original form. He 
was the first to offer camels as sacrifices to the House, and the first to lay the 
cornerstone 1465 after the death of Ibrahim. The Arabs revered al-Yas as a person 
of wisdom. Among the sons of al-Yas were Mudrika, whose name was Amir, 
Tabikha, whose name was ‘Amr, and Qama'a, whose name was ‘Umayr—the 
mother of all of them was Khindif, whose name was Layla bt. Hulwan b. ‘Imran 
b. al-Hafi b. Quda'a. Al-Yas suffered from consumption, and so his wife Khindif 
said, “If he perishes, may I never live in a land in which he died.” [She swore] 
that no tent should cast a shadow over her and that she would roam the earth. 
When he died, she set out wandering through the land until she died of grief. 
His death took place on a Thursday. She would weep for him; and when the sun 
rose on that day of the week, she would weep until it set. For this she became 
the subject of a proverb. Once someone said to a man of the Iyad whose wife 
had died, “Aren’t you going to weep for her?” He replied: 

Had it availed, I would have wept as Khindif wept 
for al-Yas, wailing until her heart was weary. 

When the first shafts of sunlight of the (day called) Intimate appeared, 
she wept through the morning and until she saw the sun set. 

1:262 When he says “Intimate,” he means Thursday, because the Arabs used to call 
the days of the week by other names than at this time: they called Sunday al- 
Awwal (the First), Monday Ahwan (Easy), Tuesday Jubar (Great), Wednesday 
Dubar (Lapsing), Thursday Mu’nis (Intimate), Friday Aruba (Manifest), 1466 and 
Saturday Shiyar. They also used to have ten names for the days of the month, 
one name for each three-night period. The first three days after the sighting 
of the moon were called al-Ghurar, then al-Nufal, al-Tusa‘, al-‘Ushar, al-Bid, al- 
Zulam, al-Khunnas, al-Hanadis, al-Muhaq, and finally Laylat al-Sarar, when the 
moon was hidden from view. Their names for the lunar months were: 


1465 Arabic al-rukn (the comer) is ambiguous. It can refer to any comer or cornerstone of 
the Ka'ba, but often refers to the comer near which the Black Stone is affixed. 

1466 The Arabic lexicographers tried to give an Arabic etymology for the word as “manifest,” 
but some recognized that it was simply the Aramaic word for Friday: cf. Syriac ' rubta . 
See Lane, Lexicon, s.v. 
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Muharram 

Mu’tamir 

Safar 

Najir 

RabT al-Awwal 

Khawwan 

RabT al-Akhir 

Wabsan 

Jumada al-Ula 

Hanin 

Jumada al-Akhira 

[Rubba 

Rajab 

al-Asamm 

Sha'ban 

‘Adhil 

Ramadan] 

Natiq 

Shawwal 

Wa'l 

Dhu 1 -Qa‘da 

Wama 

Dhu 1 -Hijja 

Burak 


Others of the tribal Arabs called the three nights at the beginning of the month 
Halal; the next three Qamar, when the moon brightens ( yuqmiru ); the next 
thee Buhr, when it gives light and its color becomes overpowering ( yabharu ); 
the next three Nuqal; the next three Bid, the next three Dura'; the next three 
Zulam; the next three Hanadis; then next three Da’adI; then the two nights 
called Muhaq and Laylat Sarar. 

Tabikha b. al-Yas begot Udd b. Tabikha, and from the descendants of the 
latter there emerged four tribes: Tamim b. Murr b. Udd; al-Ribab, who was 
'Abd Manat b. Udd; Dabba b. Udd; and Muzayna b. Udd. The Tamim b. Murr 
b. Udd grew so numerous that the lands became filled with them and tribes 
[of Tamim] dispersed. | Among the major tribes of Tamim are: Ka'b b. Sa'd b. 
Zayd Manat; Hanzala b. Malik b. Zayd Manat, who were called the Barajim; 
the Banu Darim; the Banu Zurara b. ‘Udas; the Banu Asad; and 'Amr b. Tamim. 
These were the descendants of Udd b. Tabikha b. al-Yas b. Mudar. They were 
numerous, powerful, courageous, and intrepid; they produced many poets and 
were elegant speakers. Leadership was exercised by the Tamim. The first leader 
among them was Sa'd b. Zayd Manat b. Tamim, followed by Hanzala b. Malik b. 
Zayd Manat. They were involved in famous battle days and well-known wars, 
including the Day of al-Kulab, the Day of al-Murrut, the Day of Jadud, and the 
Day of al-Nisar. 

Mudrika b. al-Yas was the lord of the descendants of Nizar, and a man well- 
known for his virtues and distinction. 1467 His brother Qama'a went out to the 
Khuza'a and married among them, and so his descendants came to trace their 
lineage with them and were among them. Among his sons was ‘Amr b. Luhayy b. 


1467 Reading with M majd, for ed. Leiden mahd. 
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Qama'a, who was the first to alter the religion of Ibrahim. 1468 Mudrika b. al-Yas 
begot Khuzayma, Hudhayl, Haritha and Ghalib—their mother was Salma bt. 
(al-Aswad b.) 1469 Aslam b. al-Hafi b. Quda'a, though some say that she was the 
daughter of Asad b. Rabi'a b. Nizar. As for Haritha, he passed away as a child. The 
descendants of Ghalib traced their lineage through the Banu Khuzayma. The 
largest number of the descendants of Hudhayl b. Mudrika was to be found in 
the Banu Sa‘d b. Hudhayl, followed by the Tamim b. Sa‘d, and then the Mu'awiya 
b. Tamim and the al-Harith b. Tamim. The Hudhayl were brave men who fought 
in many wars and raids, men of courage, eloquence, and poetry. 

Khuzayma was one of the Arab tribal arbitrators and a man esteemed for 
his virtue and chieftainship. Khuzayma b. Mudrika begot Kinana (his mother 
was ‘Uwana bt. Qays b. Aylan), as well as Asad, Asada, 1470 and al-Hun (their 
mother was Barra bt. Murr b. Udd b. Tabikha, the sister of Tamim b. Murr). 
As for Asada b. Khuzayma, his descendants spread out in Yemen: they were 
the Judham, Lakhm, and Amila, the sons of Amr b. Asad. The Mudar used to 
lay claim to Judham particularly, and the Banu Asad maintain that they are 
descended from them; they keep up good relations with them for that reason 
and count the Judham as one of their own clans. Imru’ al-Qays b. Hujr al-Kindl 
said: 1471 


We endured with patience the loss of our kin, and they departed, 
just as Khuzayma endured with patience the loss of Judham. 

Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim said in a poem of his: 

Say to Judham, if you come to their lands, 

and in particular to the Banu Sa‘d there and the Wa’il: 

“Gather up and hold close the relations of your people, 
so that they incline to you, before you sever relations.” 


1468 Al-Ya c qubi gives details below of how ‘Amr b. Luhayy introduced the worship of the 
idol Hubal into the cult at the Ka'ba, which until then had been dedicated to the 
monotheistic religion of Abraham (Ibrahim); see ed. Leiden, 1:295. 

1469 The words in parentheses occur in ed. Leiden and M, but, according to the Leiden 
editor, should be deleted on the basis of Wiistenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen, 104. 

1470 Sic M. Ed. Leiden omits Asada, but the name is found in parallel texts; cf. al-Zubayri, 
Nasab Quraysh, 8, and al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1106. Both of these sources make Asada (not 
Asad) the father of Judham, and this is also the reading of M. 

1471 Imru’ al-Qays, Dcwan, p. 278, no. 65 v. 2. 
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‘Abld b. al-Abras said in a long poem of his: 1472 

Inform Judham and Lakhm, if you meet them— 

and knowledge is useful to people, when they have it: 

“In God’s book 1473 you were our brothers, 

when the ties of kinship and lives were portioned out.” 

Some say that this poem is by Sham'an b. Hubayra al-Asadl. 

As for the Judham b. Adi b. al-Harith, they maintain that their lineage is 
among the Yemeni tribes; they say that it is Judham b. Adi b. al-Harith b. Murra 
b. Udad b. Yashjub b. Arib b. Malik b. Kahlan. 

Among the sons of Asad b. Khuzayma were Dudan, Kahil, Amr, Hind, al- 
Sa‘b, and Ta'lab. 1474 The largest number were of the Dudan, and it was from him 
that the Banu Asad divided. The tribes of the Banu Asad are Qu'ayn, | Faq'as, 
Munqidh, Duban, 1475 Waliba, Lahiq, Hurthan, Ri’ab, and the Banu 1 -Sayda 5 . The 
Asad were spread out from near the palaces of al-HIra to Tihama. [The Tayyi’] 
had an alliance concluded with them, and the territory of the two was almost 
the same. They were at war with Kinda, until they killed Hujr b. al-Harith b. 
Amr al-Kindl. Imru’ al-Qays 1476 fled, and Kinda became submissive. Then they 
made war on the Banu Fazara, until they killed Badr b. Amr. Then they fell out 
with the Tayyi 5 and the two tribes, Asad and Tayyi 5 , made war on each other, 
until they killed Lam b. Amr al-TaT, captured Zayd ibn Muhalhil, who is Zayd 
al-Khayl, 1477 and took female prisoners. Zayd al-Khayl said: 


1472 ‘Abld ibn al-Abras, Dlwan, p. 87, fragment no. 16. 

1473 Here in the general sense, not referring specifically to the Qur’an, as ‘Abld b. al-Abras 
died before the coming of Islam. See the article by Reinhard Weipert in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abld 
b. al-Abras. 

1474 Sic M (undotted) and ed. Leiden, but no such name is known, and the most likely 
readings (Tha'lab orTaghlib) do not fit the context. 

1475 Thus in the MSS, otherwise unidentified; vocalization uncertain. 

1476 Hujr’s son, the famous poet. Al-Ya‘qubl has already related the story of Hujr’s death 
and the vengeance of his son; see above, ed. Leiden, 1:248-251. See also the article by 
S. Boustany in El 2 , s.v. Imru’ al-Kays b. Hudjr. 

1477 The poet Zayd al-Khayl (Zayd of the Horses) of the tribe of Tayyi’ received his name 
because of the many horses he kept. Born in late pre-Islamic times, he is said to have 
met Muhammad and to have accepted Islam. The second of the two poems is quoted 
in two versions with additional verses in Kitab al-Aghanl, 16:47 and 16:48 (ed. Cairo, 
18:6544 and 18:6550). 
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Tell the Qayses—Qays b. Nawfal, 

Qays b. Uhban, and Qays b. Jabir: 

“Banu Asad, return to us our women 
and our children. Enjoy the camels 

And the property, for property is of little value and perishable, 
when one of the passing nights comes. 

Do not make it a custom to be followed 

by the Banu Asad, but remit with powerful hands.” 

So they released him and returned their women, when they heard these verses. 
However, a horse belonging to Zayd, who loved horses, remained behind. Zayd 
therefore said: 

“Band al-Sayda’, give back my horse: 

this is done only to one who is submissive. 

Accustom my colt to what I accustomed it: 

to travel by night and to make it trample the slain.” 

So they returned his horse to him. The Band Asad therefore used to say, “We 
killed four men, all of whom were sons of ‘Amr and each of whom was the 
chief of his people: we killed Hujr b. Amr, the king of Kinda; Lam ibn ‘Amr al- 
TaT; Sakhr b. ‘Amr al-Sulami, and Badr b. Amr al-Fazari.” 

1:266 As for al-Hun 1478 b. Khuzayma, he is al-Qara. (His descendants) received the 
name al-Qara 1479 because the Band Kinana, when the Band Asad b. Khuzayma 
left Tihama and (the Band 1 -Hun) allied themselves 1480 with Kinana, joining 
the few (sc. the Band 1 -Hun) to the many (sc. the Kinana), made the Band 
1 -Hun a qara, i.e. a small mountain, in their midst, not one individual (or 
family) separated from another. 1481 Others say that the Band 1 -Hun settled on 
depressed ground and that the Arabs call depressed ground qara , 1482 and so 


1478 Sometimes vocalized as al-Hawn. 

1479 Al-Qara means “an isolated small mountain among other mountains” ( Lisan al-Arab, 
under root q-w-r). 

1480 Following the original reading of both manuscripts: halafu, rather than Houtsma’s 
emendation khalafu (fell out with). This interpretation is confirmed by al-Maydanl, 
Majma'al-Amthal, no. 2867, s.v. qadansafa. 

1481 The translation follows M: la ahada duna ahadin. 

1482 The normal word for such depressed ground is qarara, not qara, so the explanation 
seems unlikely; however, qara is also used for rough ground covered with black stones. 
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they were called “the inhabitants of al-qara.” The Qara were archers. One of 
them once said, “Whoever competes with the Qara at shooting has given them 
their due.” Fighting is said [to have taken place] between al-Hun b. Khuzayma 
and Bakr b. Kinana. One of the Banu Bakr asked, “Which would you rather do: 
shoot arrows or race?” One of them said: 

Salm and those allied with them know 

that we turn horses away from their desire. 

Whoever competes with the Qara at shooting has given them their due. 
Whenever we encounter a party of men, 

We turn them back, their kidneys bleeding. 

The tribes of the Banu 1 -Hun b. Khuzayma are Adal and Dish, the sons of Yaytha' 
b. al-Hun b. Khuzayma. As for al-Hakam b. Hun b. Khuzayma, he went to Yemen 
and settled in the territory of Madhhij. Sons were born to him there. He died, 
and his sons traced their ancestry to Hakam b. Sa‘d al-Ashlra. 

Virtues whose excellence cannot be enumerated became apparent in Ki¬ 
nana b. Khuzayma. The Arabs extolled him. It has been related that Kinana 
was visited while he was sleeping in the Hijr. 1483 It was said to him, “Choose, 
Father of al-Nadr, between the neighing of horses, the braying (of camels), 1484 
the building of walls, or lasting might.” He said, “All of this, Lord!”—and it was 
given to him. 

Kinana b. Khuzayma begot al-Nadr, 1485 | Hudal, Sa‘d, Malk, 1486 Awf, and 
Makhrama 1487 (their mother was Hala bt. Suwayd b. al-Ghitrif, who was Haritha 
b. Imru 5 al-Qays b. Tha'laba b. Mazin b. al-Ghawth), All and Ghazwan (their 
mother was Barra bt. Murr), Jarwal and al-Harith (their mother was from the 
Azd Shanu’a), and Abd Manat (his mother was al-Dhaffa’, whose name was 


1483 The Hijr is the area northwest of the Ka'ba. 

1484 Reading with M, al-hadr, which can mean either “the braying of camels” or “sonorous 
and fluent speech,” that is, eloquence. See Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. 

1485 Margin M and C adds: “He is Quraysh, and anyone not of his children is no Qurashl.” 
The margin of M also has at the bottom of the previous page: “He is the one named 
Quraysh, and to him is traced the genealogy of the tribes of Quraysh.” 

1486 Sic M; so vocalized in al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 10. Ed. Leiden: Malik 

1487 Thus in ed. Leiden. The reading is uncertain. C and M appear to read Mahraba, and 
the name later appears as Mahzama (or Makhzama). The corresponding name in al- 
Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 10, is Mujarraba. The parallel in Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, 2:19, 
reads Makhzama. 


1:267 
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Fukayha 1488 bt. Han! [b. Ball] b. ‘Amr b. al-Hafi b. Quda'a). As for Makhrama, it 
is said that they were the Banu Sa'ida, the clan (raht) of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada. 1489 

Belonging to the Banu Abd Manat b. Kinana—they are the most numerous 
of Kinana—are the Banu Layth b. Bakr b. Abd Manat; the Banu 1 -Du’il b. Bakr; 
the Banu Damra b. Bakr (to whom belong the Banu Ghifar b. Mulayk b. Damra); 
and the Banu Jadhima b. Amir b. Abd Manat, whom Khalid b. al-Walid smote 
at al-Ghumaysa 5 ; 1490 and the Banu Mudlij b. Murra b. Abd Manat. 

Belonging to the Banu Malk 1491 b. Kinana b. Khuzayma are the Banu Fuqaym 
b. Adi b. ‘Amir b. Tha'laba b. al-Harith b. Malik 1492 b. Kinana. Belonging to 
the Banu Fuqaym were those with the office of regulating the calendar, and 
they were those named al-Qalammas. 1493 They used to postpone months and 
declare them profane or sacred. The first of them was Hudhayfa b. Abd Fu¬ 
qaym, who was named al-Qalammas; then this devolved on his children. After 
him arose ‘Abbad b. Hudhayfa, his son. After Abbad came Qala' b. ‘Abbad, 
Umayya b. Qala‘, ‘Awf b. Umayya, and Junada b. ‘Awf, who was Abu Thumama. 


1488 Sic ed. Leiden and in al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 10; M: Fakha. 

1489 Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada was the leader of the Medinan clan of Banu Sa'ida of the tribe of 
Khazraj in the days of the Prophet. He was one of the Medinans who pledged loyalty 
to Muhammad at the Second Pledge of al-‘Aqaba before the hijra and became one of 
the leaders of the Muslims of Medina. 

1490 For an account of this raid, which took place soon after Muhammad’s conquest of 
Mecca in 8a.h. (early in 630 ce), see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10649-1653; al-Waqidl, Kitab 
al-Maghazl, 3:875-884; and Ibn Hisham, Sira, 4:428-436 (tr. Guillaume, 561-565). 

1491 Sic M; ed. Leiden: Malik. 

1492 Sic M and ed. Leiden. This may simply be a copyist’s error for the less common 
‘Malk.’ 

1493 Literally, “Belonging to the Banu Fuqaym were the nasa’a and the qalamis.” The word 
nasa’a derives from a verb meaning “to postpone”; al-qalamis is the plural of the proper 
name al-Qalammas. The word is glossed by the Lisan al-'Arab as “overflowing,” applied 
to a great chieftain or a well full of water. It adds that “al-Qalammas al-Kinanl was 
one of the postponers ( nasa’a) of months for the Arabs in the Time of Ignorance.” The 
pre-Islamic Arabs observed a lunar calendar, beginning each month at the sighting 
of the new moon, and counting twelve months to a normal year. However, like the 
Jews and unlike later Muslims, they interpolated a leap month at intervals in order to 
synchronize the lunar year with the solar year and the seasons, a practice prohibited 
by Qur’an 9:36-37. The office of proclaiming such a leap month (nasi) was at one time 
vested in the Banu Fuqaym. Because interpolating such a month would also disturb the 
sequence of sacred and profane months, the practice came to be known as “delaying” 
or “postponing.” 
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Also belonging to them 1494 is Firas b. | Ghanm b. Malik 1495 b. Kinana. These are 1:268 
the most numerous of the tribes of Kinana. 

As for al-Nadr b. Kinana, he was the first who was called al-Qurashl. 1496 
He is said to have received the name because of his “providing for his family” 
(taqarrush) and lofty ambition. Others have said that it was on account of his 
trading and affluence. It is also said to have been on account of a sea creature 
called qarsh (shark)—his mother named him Quraysh, which is the diminutive 
of qarsh . 1497 Therefore, anyone not of the descendants of al-Nadr b. Kinana is 
not a Qurashl. 

Al-Nadr b. Kinana begot Malik, Yakhlud, and al-Salt. Al-Nadr was (called) 

Abu al-Salt. The mother of al-Nadr’s children was ‘Ikrisha bt. Adwan b. Amr b. 

Qays b. Aylan. As for the descendants of Yakhlud, no one belonging to them is 
known to have survived. As for the descendants of al-Salt, they went among the 
Khuza'a. Among his descendants was the poet Kuthayyir b. Abd al-Rahman, 
who said concerning his genealogy: 1498 

Isn’t my father al-Salt? Aren’t my brothers 

every noble, most illustrious man of the Banu 1 -Nadr? 

Malik b. al-Nadr was a man of great standing. Among his children were Fihr, 
al-Harith, and Shayban (their mother was Jandala bt. al-Harith b. Mudad b. 

Amr b. al-Harith al-Jurhuml). Some say that the real name of Fihr b. Malik was 
Quraysh—Fihr was only a nickname ( laqab) and Quraysh was his name. Signs 
of excellence appeared in Fihr b. Malik during his father’s lifetime. When his 
father died, he took his place. 

Among the children of Fihr b. Malik were Ghalib, al-Harith, Muharib, and 
Jandala—their mother was Layla bt. al-Harith b. Tamlm | b. Sa‘d b. Hudhayl. 1:269 


1494 That is, to the Banu Malk/Malik b. Kinana. 

1495 Sic M and ed. Leiden. This may be a copyist’s error for the less common ‘Malk.’ 

1496 That is, the one of Quraysh. The relative adjective from Quraysh is Qurashl, with 
omission of they. 

1497 The derivation of the name of the Prophet’s tribe, Quraysh, fascinated Arab geneal¬ 
ogists and lexicographers, who cited many possible explanations, none backed by 
much evidence. See W. Montgomery Watt’s article in ei 2 , s.v. Kuraysh; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
13103-1104. 

1498 See Kitab al-Agham, 8:28 (ed. Cairo, 9:3126); and Dcwan Kuthayyir ’Azza (ed. Ihsan 
‘Abbas), 233-235, for variants and an account of the circumstances of composition. 
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Among the children of al-Harith b. Fihr was Dabba b. al-Harith, the clan 
( raht) of Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah. 1499 

Among the children of Muharib b. Fihr was Shayban b. Muharib, the clan 
(raht) of al-Dahhak b. Qays. 1500 

Ghalib b. Fihr was the most excellent of them and the one whose nobility 
was most apparent. It is related that when Fihr b. Malik was about to die, he 
said to his son Ghalib: “My son, in fearful anticipation there is distress for the 
soul. Agitation is only before misfortunes; when a misfortune does occur, its 
heat cools. 1501 Anxiety is only in the (misfortune’s) boiling; when it does arise, 
cool the heat of your misfortune by means of your seeing the befalling of fate 
before you, behind you, at your right, and at your left, and by means of what you 
see in its wake in the way of effacement of life; then content yourself with your 
little, even though its benefit be small; for a little that is in your hand will profit 
you more than much that will disgrace you 1502 if it comes to you.” When Fihr 
died, Ghalib b. Fihr became eminent and his fortunes rose. Among his children 
were Lu’ayy and Taym al-Adram (their mother was ‘Atika bt. Yakhlud b. al-Nadr 
b. Kinana), as well as Ya'lub, Wahb, Kathir, and Harraq—of the latter there is 
no remnant, but Taym al-Adram had offspring. 

Lu’ayy b. Ghalib was an eminent sayyid of clear merit. It is related that while 
he was yet a young lad, he said to his father, Ghalib b. Fihr: “Father, many a favor 
receives small recompense. [...] 1503 When something is rendered obscure, it is 
not remembered. A client ( mawla) must magnify and publicize what is small, 
and a patron (mawla) must minimize and cover over what is large.” His father 
said to him: “Son, I find proof of your merit in what I hear of your words, and 
I pray that you may have abundance among your people in return for them. If 
1:270 you obtain abundance, bestow favor | on your people, and protect against the 
vehemence of their hotheadedness ( jahl) by means of your levelheadedness 


1499 Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah was an early Meccan convert to Islam. He emigrated to 
Medina, led several military expeditions, and was active in the conquest of Mecca. See 
the article by H. A. R. Gibb in ei 2 , s.v. Abu ‘Ubayda ‘Amir b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Djarrah. 

1500 Al-Dahhak b. Qays al-Fihri became a partisan of Mu'awiya, but later supported the 
caliphal claims of Ibn al-Zubayr. He was killed in 64/684. See the article by A. Dietrich 
in ei 2 , s.v. al-Dahhak b. Kays al-Fihri. 

1501 Reading with M: barada harruha (carefully pointed). The ductus in C is undotted, 
which led the Leiden editor to read, tazdajirha (you should restrain it), which is 
grammatically problematic and makes less sense. 

1502 Literally, “what will wear out your face.” 

1503 Five or six words follow whose reading and translation are unintelligible. 
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(. hilm). 1504 Bring them together by your gentleness (rifq). For men are superior 
to (other) men on account of their deeds; so associate with them 1505 according 
to their weights. And cause merit to fall ... 1506 Anyone whose rank is not higher 
than another person’s will have no merit. The higher will always have merit over 
the lower.” When Ghalib b. Fihr died, Lu’ayy b. Ghalib took his place. 

Among the children of Lu’ayy were Ka‘b, ‘Amir, Sama, and Khuzayma (their 
mother was A’idha); ‘Awf, al-Harith, and Jusham (their mother was Mawiyya 
bt. Ka‘b b. al-Qayn); and Sa‘d b. Lu’ayy (his mother was Yasra 1507 bt. Ghalib b. 
al-Hun b. Khuzayma). 

As for Sama b. Lu’ayy, he fled from his brother Amir b. Lu’ayy. 1508 This is 
because there was a quarrel between them and Sama assaulted Amir and put 
out his eye. Amir then put him in fear, and so he fled from him and went to 
Oman. It is said that as he passed on a camel of his one day, the camel put its 
lip to the ground and an adder clung to it. The camel shook it off, and it fell 
on Sama. The adder bit his leg and killed him. People allege that when he felt 
death coming, he said: 

My eye, weep for Sama b. Lu’ayy! 

The Clinger-Fast 1509 has clung to his leg. 

Never did they see the like of Sama b. Lu’ayy, 
when they came upon him slain by a camel. 

Send a messenger to tell Amir and Ka‘b 
that my soul yearns for the two of them. 

If my abode is in Oman, verily I 

am a man of glory; I went forth without need. 

To ward off death, 0 son of Lu’ayy, 

your poured out many a cup that was not (truly) poured out. 1510 

You wished to repel the death-decrees, 0 son of Lu’ayy, 

but no one who wishes to do that has any power over death. 


1504 The antithetical characteristics of hilm and jahl are frequently contrasted in Arabic. 
The concepts are discussed in the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Hilm. 

1505 Following the apparent reading of M: fa anisha. Ed. Leiden: fa-innaha (and they are). 

1506 The text is uncertain. Several words appear to have fallen out. 

1507 Vowels uncertain. Al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 13, reads ‘Busra.’ 

1508 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 63 (which quotes the entire poem, with variants); Kitab al- 
Aghani, 9:104 (ed. Cairo, 10:3667), which quotes two lines of the poem and identifies 
them as part of an elegy composed by Sama’s brother. 

1509 M-AUdqa, an epithet for Death, or the Decree of Death. 

1510 That is, that was ineffective in repelling death. 
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As for Khuzayma b. Lu’ayy, who is Aidha, he settled among Shayban, and his 
children traced their descent to Rabl'a. As for al-Harith, Jusham, 1511 and Sa‘d, 
they settled among the Hizzan and traced their descent to them. Jarir b. al- 
Khatafi says about them: 

Banu Jusham, you are not of the Hizzan; trace your descent 
to the highest of the hills: Lu’ayy b. Ghalib. 

As for Awf b. Lu’ayy, he went out—so they say—in a caravan from the Quraysh, 
and when he was in the territory of Ghatafan, his camel slowed down, and those 
of his people who were with him went on ahead. Tha'laba b. Sa‘d b. Dhubyan 
came to him, took him in, and made him his brother; and so his genealogy came 
to be among Awf b. Sa‘d b. Dhubyan. Al-Harith b. Zalim, who was one of the 
Banu Murra b. Awf, said: 1512 

My people are not Tha'laba b. Sa'd, 

nor Fazara, who have long hair on their necks. 1513 

My people—if you ask the Band Lu’ayy 
in Mecca—taught Mudar how to fight. 

We were foolish to follow the Band Baghid 

and to leave those who were most closely related to us. 

Al-Harith b. Zalim also said regarding this: 1514 

When you separate yourselves from Tha'laba b. Sa'd 
and their brothers, you are ascribed to Lu’ayy: 

To a genealogy noble and not ..., 1515 

a tribe who are the most noble of each tribe. 


1511 Deleting ms “and he is” before Jusham, which makes no sense. In M, the word is 
written above “al-Harith,” apparently to correct the copyist’s omission of “and.” Also, 
the pronoun afterward is in the plural, not the dual, indicating that at least three 
persons are meant. 

1512 Parallels, with more verses and an account of the circumstances of the poem, in Ibn 
Hisham, Sira, 64; Mufaddaliyyat, No. 90: Kitab al-Aghanl, 10:28 (the account of al- 
Harith b. Zalim begins at 10:17). 

1513 According to the dictionaries, this is a compliment, implying comparison to the lion 
with its mane, a symbol of fortitude. See Lane, Lexicon, s.v. ash'ar. 

1514 This sentence and the following poem are written in the margin of M and C and may 
not be part of the original text. 

1515 A word has fallen out. 
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Though my kindred among them are far away, of them 
are God’s favorites, the Banu Qusayy. 

There is much poetry by al-Harith b. Zalim about this. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
summoned the Banu ‘Awf, so that he might restore them to their genealogy 
in Quraysh. They consulted ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, who said to them: “You are exalted 
among your people; do not be | adjuncts in Quraysh.” 

As for Amir b. Lu’ayy, among his children were Hisl b. Amir, Ma'is b. Amir, 
and ‘Uways b. Amir (their mother was a woman from Qaran). ‘Uways b. ‘Amir 
had no surviving descendants; the surviving descendants are from Hisl and 
Ma'is. 

As for Ka‘b b. Lu’ayy, he was the greatest of his father’s children in rank and 
nobility. He was the first to call Friday “the Day of Congregation” 1516 —the Arabs 
used to call it “[the Day of] Aruba.” 1517 He gathered them together on it, and 
he would address them, saying: “Hear and learn! Understand and know. Verily 
the nighttime is silent, and the daytime shadeless. 1518 The earth is a cradle, the 
heaven a tent-pole, the mountains pegs, and the stars signposts. 1519 The earliest 
(men) are as the latest. 1520 Sons are a memorial; therefore, tie close your ties of 
kinship, and maintain your ties by marriage. Make your wealth abundant. Have 
you ever seen a mortal who has returned or a dead man who was revived? The 
abode 1521 is before you, and the (likely) opinion 1522 is other than what you say. 


1516 Arabic, yawm al-jumu'a. 

1517 The meaning of ‘Aruba was unclear to the Arabic lexicographers. Some thought the 
word had been borrowed from “Nabatean” (that is, Aramaic), and indeed Syriac 'rubta 
means Friday, so this seems the most likely derivation. Others derived it from the Ara¬ 
bic verb a’raba, “to make clear, plain,” and said that it meant “manifest and magnified.” 
See Lane, Lexicon, s.v. 

1518 Arabic, inna al-layla sajin wa-l-nahara dahin. This clearly anticipates Qur’an 93:3, Va- 
l-duha wa-l-tayli idha saja ,” “By white forenoon and the brooding night!” (Arberiy 
translation). 

1519 Arabic, wa-l-arda mihadunwa-l-jibala awtadun. This clearly anticipates Qur’an 78:6-7: 
“a-lam naj'ali l-arda mihadan wa-l-jibala awtadan ,” “Have We not made the earth as a 
cradle and the mountains as pegs?” 

1520 This is somewhat cryptic. The form of the Arabic plural ( al-awwalun ka-lakhirin) 
normally refers to people. 

1521 Arabic dar, again cryptic. It sometimes means simply a house, or the territory in which 
a tribe dwells, but it can also refer to the grave, or (in Islamic usage) the dar al-akhira, 
the hereafter. 

1522 Arabic al-zann. 
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As for your sanctuary, adorn it, glorify it, and hold to it; for a mighty tiding shall 
come to you, 1523 and from it shall emerge a noble prophet.” Then he would say: 

Day and night—each will return bringing an event: 
equal to us its night and its day. 

Both will return bringing events, when they return, 

and bringing blessings whose coverings are pure over us: 

Vicissitudes and tidings that will overcome their people: 
they shall have knots, whose rope cannot be undone. 

Suddenly shall come the Prophet Muhammad, 

and he shall bring messages whose knower is truthful. 

He also would say: “Would that I might witness the secret discourse of his 
summoning. If I were possessed of hearing, sight, a hand, and a foot, I would 
1:273 stand up for him like a calf, and go swiftly like a camel, glad | at his summons, 
joyful at his call.” 

When Ka‘b died, Quraysh dated events from the death of Ka‘b. Among the 
children of Ka‘b were Murra and Husays (their mother was Wahshiyya bt. 
Shayban b. Muharib b. Fihr, b. Malik), also Adi b. Ka‘b (his mother was Habiba 
bt. Bajala b. Sa‘d b. Fahm b. Amr b. Qays b. Aylan). Adi b. Ka‘b was the clan 
(raht) of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. The children of Husays b. Ka‘b were Sahm and 
Jumah. 

Murra b. Ka‘b was an ambitious sayyid. He married Hind bt. Surayr 1524 b. 
Tha'laba b. al-Harith b. Malik b. Kinana—Surayr was the first to postpone 
months. Hind bore to Murra Kilab. Then Murra married the daughter of Sa‘d 
b. Bariq, and she bore him Taym and Yaqaza. Taym b. Murra was the clan (raht) 
of Abu Bakr, and Makhzum b. Yaqaza b. Murra was his clan also. 1525 

Kilab b. Murra was an eminent man and his standing was high. He united the 
eminence of his father and of his grandfather on his mother’s side, because they 
used to give the pilgrimage permission to proceed and would declare months 


1523 Cf. Qur’an 78:1-2: “Of what do they question one another? Of the mighty tiding where¬ 
on they are at variance.” 

1524 mss Shurayq, corrected by ed. Leiden on basis of Wiistenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen, 
N14. The same name occurs in al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 13, vocalized as Sarir. Note 
that on p. 1:267 above, the office of correcting the calendar by postponing months 
is traced to the descendants of Surayr’s brother ‘Amir, specifically to the children of 
Fuqaym b. ‘Adi b. Amir b. ThaTaba. 

1525 This seems to mean that Makhzum b. Yaqaza b. Murra was also a clan descended from 
Murra, not that Abu Bakr was somehow descended also from Makhzum. 
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holy or profane. They used to be called “the postponers” and “the people named 
al-Qalammas.” 1526 

Among the children of Kilab b. Murra were Qusayy, Zuhra, and Nu‘m. 1527 The 
Messenger of God said, “The purest of Quraysh are the two sons of Kilab.” Their 
mother was Fatima bt. Sa‘d b. Sayal al-Azdi. Sa‘d b. Sayal was the first for whom 
swords were adorned with gold and silver. The poet says concerning him: 1528 

I think that among men there is no person— 
know this!—like Sa‘d b. Sayal. 

When Kilab died, Fatima bt. Sa‘d b. Sayal married Rabfab. Haram al-‘Udhri. He 
took her away to his people’s territory, and she carried Qusayy with her. | His 1:274 
name had been Zayd, but when he became far from the territory of his people, 
she named him Qusayy. 1529 When Qusayy, who was still under the guardianship 
of RabTa, became a young man, one of the Banu ‘Udhra said to him, “Go join 
your own people, for you are not one of us.” “To whom do I belong?” he asked. 

“Ask your mother!” he said. So he asked her. She said, “You are more noble than 
he in soul, father, and descent. You are the son of Kilab b. Murra. Your people are 
God’s folk and in His sanctuary.” Now the Quraysh never left Mecca; however, 
when they became many, water became scarce for them, and so they dispersed 
into the side-valleys. Qusayy disliked being a stranger and wanted to depart to 
his people. His mother, however, said to him: “Do not be in a hurry. Wait until 
the sacred month comes, and then go out with the pilgrims of Quda'a, 1530 for I 
fear for you.” When the sacred month came, he went out with them and reached 
Mecca. Qusayy stayed in Mecca until he became a prominent and powerful 
man and children were bom to him. 

Now the office of doorkeeper ( hijaba ) of the Ka'ba had come into the pos¬ 
session of the Khuza'a. This was because it had gone to the Iyad, and when 


1526 See note 1493 to 1:267, above. 

1527 The name of NuTn, a daughter, is present in the manuscripts (vocalized in M); the 
Leiden editor emended wa-nu’m unnecessarily to wa-jthima, “and concerning the two.” 

1528 Parallel, with more verses, in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 68. Biographies of Qusayy can be found 
in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1,36-42; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, i:io92-noo; Ibn Athir, al-Kamil, 2:12- 
17. See also the article by G. Levi Della Vida in hi 2 , s.v. Kusayy. 

1529 The name is a diminutive of the adjective qasiyy (remote). 

1530 The Banu ‘Udhra belonged to the larger group of Quda'a, the tribal genealogy being 
‘Udhra b. Sa‘d Hudhaym b. Zayd b. Layth b. Sud b. Aslum b. al-Hafi b. Quda'a. See article 
by M. Lecker in El 2 , s.v. ‘Udhra. 
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the latter decided to depart from Mecca, they loaded the Black Stone 1531 onto a 
camel, but the camel would not get up; so they buried the stone and departed. A 
woman of the Khuza'a saw them when they buried it. When the Iyad departed, 
it grieved the Mudar, and the Quraysh and the others of Mudar found it distress¬ 
ing. The woman of the Khuza'a said to her people, “Stipulate to the Quraysh 
and the rest of Mudar that they transfer the office of doorkeeper of the Ka'ba 
to you, and I will show you where the Black Stone is.” They did this, and when 
they uncovered the Black Stone, they transferred the office of doorkeeper to 
them. Thus, when Qusayy b. Kilab arrived in Mecca, the office of doorkeeper 
had come into the possession of the Khuza'a. The office of giving the signal for 
the pilgrims to set forth had gone to Sufa 1532 (he was al-Ghawth b. Murr, the 
brother of Tamlm)—the pilgrimage and the office of giving the pilgrims the 
signal to depart from ‘Arafat had gone to him. Then it went to his descendants 
after him. The Banu 1 -Qays b. Kinana used to postpone the months, declaring 
them profane or sacred. When Qusayy saw this, he gathered his kinsmen from 
1:275 the Band Fihr b. Malik and drew them to himself. When the pilgrimage arrived, | 
he prevented Sufa from giving the signal to set forth. The Khuza'a and the Band 
Bakr stood with him. Then, however, realizing that Qusayy would do to them as 
he had done to Sufa and that he would deprive them of the command of Mecca 
and the office of doorkeeper of the Ka'ba, they withdrew from him and turned 
against him. When he saw that, he decided to fight them. He sent word to his 
half-brother on his mother’s side, Darraj 1533 b. RabTa al-‘Udhri, and his brother 
came to him, bringing those of the Quda'a whom he could muster. Some have 
said that Darraj arrived when Qusayy had already declared war on the men; 
Darraj, who intended to go to the Ka'ba, aided his brother by means of him¬ 
self and his people. The two sides fought fiercely in the valley of Mecca, until 
there were many slain on both sides. Then they called each other to a truce and 
that a man from the Arabs should mediate between them concerning their dis¬ 
pute. They chose Ya'mur b. ‘Awf b. Ka'b b. Layth b. Bakr b. Kinana as mediator. 
He ruled that Qusayy was more entitled than the Khuza'a to the Ka'ba and the 
command of Mecca; that all the blood that Qusayy had spilt of the Khuza'a and 
the Banu Bakr was remitted and trampled under his feet, 1534 but that whatever 
injuries the Khuza'a and the Banu Bakr had inflicted on Quraysh were subject 
to bloodwite (they paid 25 camels fattened for slaughter and 30 lean camels as 


1531 Arabic, al-rukn, the Black Stone affixed to the east comer of the Ka'ba. 

1532 Sufa, here treated by al-Ya‘qubi as the name of an individual, is to be understood as the 
progenitor of a tribe. Cf. Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 1/1, p. 38: “Sufa, and they were al-Ghawth...” 

1 533 Called Rizah in Ibn Sa'd and al-Tabari; the two words are very similar in Arabic script. 

1534 That is, not subject to retaliation or the payment of bloodwite. 
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bloodwit); and that they should give Qusayy control of the Ka'ba and Mecca. 
Ya'mur accordingly was called “al-Shaddakh.” 1535 

In Mecca there was no house in the Sanctuary (Haram). The people would 
be there only by day, and when evening came they would depart. When Qusayy 
gathered the Quraysh together—he was the most sagacious person ever seen 
among the Arabs—he settled the Quraysh in the Sanctuary: he gathered them 
together at night and stayed with them until morning around the Ka'ba. So the 
nobles of the Banu Kinana went to him and said: “This is something terrible 
in the eyes of the Arabs. Even if we left you alone (to do it), the Arabs would 
not leave you alone.” He said, “By God, I will not depart from it.” So he stood 
firm. When the pilgrimage arrived, he said to the Quraysh: “The pilgrimage has 
arrived. The Arabs have heard what | you have done, and they are upset at you. 1:276 
However, I know of no deed more noble in the eyes of the Arabs than providing 
food; so let each man among you bring out an expenditure from his wealth.” 

They did this, and he gathered up a large quantity from it. When the first of 
the pilgrims arrived, he slaughtered a camel on each of the roads to Mecca 
and slaughtered also in Mecca. He set up an enclosure and put into it food 
consisting of bread and meat, and he provided water and milk to drink. He then 
turned his attention to the Ka'ba, appointed a key for it and doorkeepers, and 
prevented the Khuza'a from having access to it; and so the Ka'ba came into the 
hands of Qusayy. Then he built his house in Mecca—it was the first dwelling 
built in Mecca—and it is the Dar al-Nadwa. 1536 

Some have related that—when Qusayy allied himself to Hulayl b. Hubshiyya 
al-Khuza'I, by marrying his daughter Hubba and she bore him children— 

Hulayl at his death bequeathed the custodianship of the House 1537 to Qusayy. 

He said: “Your children are my children. You are most entitled to the House.” 

Hubba bt. [Hulayl b.] Hubshiyya had borne to Qusayy b. Kilab: ‘Abd Manaf, 

‘Abd al-Dar, ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, and Abd Qusayy. 

Others have said that Hulayl b. Hubshiyya gave the key to Abu Ghubshan 
(he was Sulayman b. ‘Amr b. Buwayy b. Malakan 1538 b. Afsa b. Haritha b. ‘Amr b. 

Amir) and that Qusayy bought it and the custodianship of the House from him 


1535 That is, the one who allows claims for retaliation and bloodwite to be “trampled under 

1536 The House of Gathering, which later served as a kind of town hall where important 
matters were decided. See the article by R. Paret in ei 2 , s.v. Dar al-Nadwa. 

1537 That is, the Ka'ba. 

1538 Ed. Leiden vocalizes ‘Malakan,’ as in Wiistenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen, 2:581, and 
Table 12. The editors of the Leiden Tabari preferred ‘Milkan,’ as recommended by the 
Lisan al-’Arab, s.v. 
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for a skin of wine and a young camel. 1539 So it was said, “More contemptible 
than Abu Ghubshan’s bargain.” 1540 The Khuza'a jumped up and said, “We do 
not accept what Abu Ghubshan has done,” and so fighting broke out between 
them. Someone said: 

Abu Ghubshan is more unjust than Qusayy, 

and the Khuza'a are more unjust than the sons of Fihr. 

So do not revile Qusayy for his purchase; 
blame your shaykh, since he sold it. 

Qusayy took control of the Ka'ba, the command of Mecca, and rule. He gath- 
1:277 ered the tribes of Quraysh together and commanded | them (to dwell) in the 
valley of Mecca. Some of them had been in the side-valleys and on the hilltops. 
He divided their dwelling places among them, and therefore he received the 
name Mujammi'. 1541 The poet says concerning them: 

Your father Qusayy was called Mujammi': 

by him God gathered together the tribes of Fihr. 

Their men made him king over themselves. Qusayy was the first of the descen¬ 
dants of Ka'b b. Lu’ayy who attained to kingship. When he divided the val¬ 
ley of Mecca into quarters among the Quraysh, they were afraid to cut the 
trees of the sacred precinct to build their houses; so Qusayy cut them with 
his own hand, and then they continued doing so. Qusayy was the first who 
rendered the Quraysh mighty; their honor, glory, splendor, and cohesion 1542 
became apparent through him. He gathered them together and settled them 
in Mecca. They had previously been dispersed in abode, small in might, and 
lowly in lands, until God brought them together in union, honored their abode, 
and strengthened their habitation. All of Quraysh was in the valley, except the 


1 539 Arabic, qa'ud. The parallels in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1094, and Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kdmil, 2:13, 
read 'awd (an old camel). 

1540 M reads “More unprofitable ( akhsar ) than ...” This is also the reading of Ibn al-Athlr, 
al-Kdmil, 203. But the proverb is usually quoted in the form given by the Leiden editor 
(akhass ). The two words are easily confused in Arabic script. 

1541 That is, Gatherer. 

1542 Arabic, “their taqarrush ,” playing on the name Quraysh. The dictionaries (cf. Lisan al- 
Arab, s.v.) gloss taqarrush as “gather together, adhere, cohere,” and explain that they 
were called Quraysh “because of their gathering together in Mecca from around it after 
having been scattered in the lands.” Cf. also Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1, p. 38. 
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Banu Muharib and (Banu) 1 -Harith, the sons of Fihr; some of the Banu Taym 
b. Ghalib, i.e., (Taym) al-Adram; and the Banu ‘Amir b. Lu’ayy—these settled in 
the outskirts ( zawahir ). 

Having obtained preeminence over all Mecca, having divided it among 
the Quraysh, having become secure in his authority, and having expelled the 
Khuza'a, Qusayy tore down the Ka'ba and rebuilt it as no one had ever built it. 

The length of its walls had been nine cubits, but he made it eighteen cubits. He 
roofed it with wood of the doum palm (Arabic, dawm) and fronds of the date 
palm. He built the House of Assembly (Dar al-Nadwa)—no man of Quraysh 
would marry, neither would they take counsel on any matter, or appoint anyone 
to a military command, or circumcise a boy, except in the House of Assembly. 

During his life and after his death, the Quraysh regarded his command as a 
religion to be followed. He was the first to dig in Mecca, after Isma'Il b. Ibrahim: 
he dug (the well) al-'Ajul, and it was completed 1543 during his lifetime and after 
his death. It is said to be in the house of Umm Hani’ bt. Abl Talib. | Qusayy was 1:278 
the first to give a name to a horse: he had a mount called ‘the Eagle’ that was 
black. 

Among the children of Qusayy were ‘Abd Manaf, who was called al-Qa- 
mar 1544 —he was the sayyid who was (as generous as) a river, 1545 and his name 
was al-Mughira; Abd al-Dar; Abd al-‘Uzza; and Abd Qusayy. Qusayy is said to 
have said, “I named two after my two gods, another after my dwelling place, 
and another after myself.” Qusayy made division among his children: he gave 
the office of providing the pilgrims with water ( siqaya ) and the leadership 
(, ri’asa ) to Abd Manaf; the House (of Assembly) 1546 to Abd al-Dar; the office 
of providing the pilgrims with food ( rijdda ) 1547 to Abd al-‘Uzza; and the two 
sides of the valley to Abd Qusayy. Qusayy said to his children: “Whoever 
esteems a villain, shares in his villainy. Whoever regards as fair one who should 


1543 Reading with M: fa-tamma, instead of ed. Leiden ft. 

1544 That is, “Moon”—al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1091, adds “on account of his beauty.” 

1545 The reading and meaning are uncertain. M reads either al-sayyid al-fahir or al-sayyid 
al-nahir/al-nahr, and ed. Leiden follows the second of these readings. It might mean, 
“the sayyid (chief) who was (as generous as) a river ( nahr ),” or “the sayyid who traveled 
by day ( nahir ).” The meaning of al-sayyid al-fahir is obscure. 

1546 Al-Ya c qubl has simply, “Wa-l-dar li-’Abd al-Dar.” Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1099, is more spe¬ 
cific: “Then he gave him his own house, the House of Assembly.” 

1547 On the rijdda, cf. Ibn Hisham, Sira, 83: “The rijdda was a tax which Quraysh used to pay 
from their property to Qusayy at every festival. With it he used to provide food for the 
pilgrims who were unable to afford their own provisions.” (Trans. Guillaume, 55). 
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be regarded as foul, becomes his partner. Whomever your generosity cannot 
correct, guide him by contempt for him, 1548 for the remedy stops the disease.” 

Qusayy died and was buried at al-Hajun, 1549 and ‘Abd Manaf b. Qusayy 
became the leader. His standing became high and his esteem great. When the 
authority of Abd Manaf became great, the Khuza'a and the Banu 1 -Harith b. 
Abd Manat b. Kinana came to him to ask him to institute an alliance, so that 
they might become powerful through it; and so he made an alliance between 
them (and the Quraysh) called the Alliance of the Ahabish. 1550 The chief 1551 
of the Banu Kinana who asked Abd Manaf to institute the alliance was Amr b. 
Halal b. Ma'is b. Amir. 1552 The alliance of the Ahabish was sworn at the comer of 
the Ka'ba. 1553 A man from Quraysh and another from the Ahabish would stand 
there. They would place their hands on the comer and swear by Allah the Slayer 
and by the sanctity of this house, the standing place ( maqam ), the comer, and 
the sacred month, for help against all men, until Allah shall inherit the earth 
and whoever is on it; a mutual compact and cooperation against anyone from 
1:279 among all men who would conspire against them, | as long as sea shall wet 
seaweed, as long as Hira and Thabir 1554 shall stand, and as long as the sun shall 
rise from its rising place, until the day of resurrection. It was called [the Alliance 
of] the Ahabish. 

Abd Manaf b. Qusayy begot Hashim 1555 (his name was Amr, and he was 
called Amr al-'Ula; he received the name Hashim because he used to crum- 


1548 Arabic: fa-dulluhu bl-hawanihi. The meaning is not clear. 

1549 Al-Hajun was a cemetery outside Mecca at the foot of a hill of the same name. 

1550 The meaning of ahabish is unclear. Superficially, it seems connected with the word for 
Abyssinians (Habash), but nothing in the context indicates any connection between 
these Arab tribes and people of Abyssinian origin. Other possible explanations are that 
the word is the plural of uhbush or uhbusha and means “companies or bodies of men, 
not all of one tribe” (Lane), or that the confederacy took its name from a mountain 
called al-Hubshl or a wadi called Ahbash (Ibn Hisham’s explanation, v. Sira, 246). See 
the article by W. Montgomery Watt in si 2 , s.v. Habash. 

1551 Reading with M: mudhrlh (as vocalized in the manuscript; the more common form is 
midrah)-, emended unnecessarily in ed. Leiden to mudabbir (“manager”). 

1552 At this point, the manuscripts insert a sentence, apparently misplaced (M precedes it 
with a curious x-shaped mark), which the Leiden editor moved below: “She bore him 
all of these, and she it was [at whose hands] the Alliance of the Ahabish took place.” 

1 553 That is, by the Black Stone. 

1554 Hira and Thabir are two mountains to the north-east of Mecca. 

1555 Parallels in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 87-89; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10088-1091; Ibn al-Athir, al- 
Kamll, 201-12. See the article by W. Montgomery Watt in ei 2 , s.v. Hashim b. Abd Manaf. 
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ble 1556 bread and pour broth and meat on it in a year of dearth that struck 
the Quraysh), ‘Abd Shams, al-Muttalib, Nawfal, Abu Amr, Hanna, 1557 Tumadir, 

Umm al-Akhtham, Umm Sufyan, 1558 Hala, and Qilaba. The mother of all of 
them, except Nawfal and Abu ‘Amr, was Atika bt. Murra b. Hilal b. Falij b. Dhak- 
wan b. ThaTaba b. Buhtha b. Sulaym. She bore him all of these, and she it was [at 
whose hands] the Alliance of the Ahabish took place. 1559 The mother of Nawfal 
and Abu Amr was Waqida bt. Abi Adi (he was Amir b. Abd Nuhm) of the Banu 
Amir b. Sasa'a. Hashim and Abd Shams are said to have been twins. 1560 Hashim 
came out, and Abd Shams followed him, his heel adhering to his heel, and so 
they were cut apart with a razor. People said, “There will surely emerge between 
the children of these two such severance as has never taken place between any.” 

Hashim rose to eminence after his father and became powerful. The Quraysh 
agreed to bestow on Hashim b. Abd Manaf the primacy ( ri’asa ) and the offices 
of providing the pilgrims with water ( siqaya) and food ( rijuda ). When the 
pilgrimage arrived, he would stand up among the Quraysh as an orator, saying: 
“People of Quraysh, you | are God’s neighbors, the people of His sacred house. 1:280 
God’s visitors come to you at this season to magnify the sanctity of His house. 

They are God’s guests, and the guests most entitled to generosity are His guests. 

God has chosen you for this and honored you by it, and He has preserved with 
regard to you the most excellent part of what one neighbor has ever preserved 
with regard to another. Therefore be generous to His guests and visitors, for they 
come from every land, disheveled and dusty, on camels as thin as arrows. They 
have become weak and weary, 1561 infested with lice, and covered with sand. 
Receive them and relieve their need!” The Quraysh would thereupon bring gifts. 
Hashim would bring out much wealth and order leather basins to be placed at 
the site of Zamzam. Water would be poured into them from the wells that were 
in Mecca, and the pilgrims would drink from them. He used to feed them at 
Mecca, Mina, Arafa, and Jam'. 1562 He would make gruel for them consisting of 


1556 Arabic yahshimu, explaining the nam eHashim (the active participle of the same verb). 

1557 mss Hasana, corrected by ed. Leiden; cf. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1,43. Ibn Hisham, Sira, 67. 
and al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 14, read “Hayya.” 

1558 MSS: Umm Shayban. 

1559 This sentence has been moved by the Leiden editor. See note 1552 above. 

1560 The margin of the mss adds a verse, apparently to illustrate that the two were regarded 
as twins: “You (plural) have inherited robes of glory, not from remote kin / [but] from 
the two sons of ‘Abd Manaf: ‘Abd Shams and Hashim.” 

1561 Following M ( wa-qad wahanu wa-thaqilu). Ed. Leiden: wa-qad a'yaw wa-tafilu (they 
have become weary and malodorous). 

1562 Jam' (gathering) is usually taken as another name for Muzdalifa, a station on the 
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bread, meat, butter, and barley-meal, and carry water to them, until the people 
dispersed to their countries, and so he came to be called Hashim. 1563 

Hashim was the first to establish the two caravans: a caravan to Syria and a 
summer caravan to Abyssinia, to the Negus. 1564 This was because the commerce 
of the Quraysh did not extend beyond Mecca, and so they were in distress, until 
Hashim rode to Syria and stayed in the territory of the Byzantine emperor. 1565 
He would slaughter a sheep every day, set a bowl before him, and invite those 
around him. He was one of the best-featured and handsomest of men. This 
was mentioned to the emperor, who sent for him. When the emperor saw him 
and heard him speak, he was pleased, and so he kept summoning him back 
repeatedly. Hashim said: “King, I have kinsmen. They are the merchants of the 
Arabs. Do you therefore write a document for them, granting safe passage to 
them and their merchandise, so that they may bring rarities such as leather 
and garments 1566 of the Hijaz.” The emperor did this. Hashim departed, and 
whenever he passed through one of the tribes of the Arabs, he secured from 
their chiefs a pact 1567 that they would be safe among them and in their territory, 
1:281 and so they secured a pact regarding Mecca | and Syria. 

Al-Aswad b. Si‘r 1568 al-Kalbl said: “I was the hired man of one of the women 
of the tribe. I would ride over rough ground and level. I would leave no place 
where I could hope for any gain without ... 1569 to it with household items and 
furniture from Syria, trying to ... the Arabs. When I came back, the (pilgrimage) 
season had come. I reached (Mecca) in the dark. I tied up my camel until the 
cloak of night lifted from me. Lo and behold, there were pitched lofty round 
tents made of leather from al-Ta’if; there were camels being slaughtered, and 


pilgrimage route about halfway between Mina and Arafah. See F. Buhl in ei 2 , s.v. 
Muzdalifa. 

1563 Meaning “the crumbier,” sc. of bread. 

1564 Cf. Qur’an, 106:1-2. 

1565 Reading with the correction in the margin of M: fa-nazala bi-ard Qaysar, with the word 
ard (land, territory) added in the margin. The copyist of C (and hence ed. Leiden) 
omitted the marginal addition, yielding “and stayed with Caesar” (that is, the Byzantine 
emperor). The omission disturbs the flow of the narrative. 

1566 Arabic thiyab, as corrected by ed. Leiden; mss nabat (plants). 

1567 Arabic, Ilaf, which is the word used in Qur’an, 106:1-2. The meaning of the word was 
discussed by commentators, who gave a variety of interpretations. See the article in 
ei 2 , s.v. Ilaf. 

1568 Sic M; ed. Leiden Shi'r. The person is otherwise unknown, although the name Si‘r is 
attested. 

1569 The mss and ed. Leiden read yarghabu (desires), but the text must be disturbed. 
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others being driven ... 157 ° ‘Make haste!’ What I saw dazzled me. I went forward, 
seeking their chief. ‘Straight ahead!’ said someone, realizing my intention. So I 
approached. There was a man on a high throne, with a cushion under him. He 
had wound a black turban on his head, and allowed beautiful long hair to flow 
out from its folds. It seemed as if the star Sirius were rising from his brow. In his 
hand was a staff. Around him were many old men with their heads inclined, 1571 
not one of them uttering a word, and before them were servants with their 
garments tucked halfway up their legs. Lo and behold, there was a man with 
a loud voice on a high piece of ground, calling out: ‘Ambassadors of God, 1572 
come to the early meal!’ And there were two men on the path of those who had 
eaten, calling out, ‘Ambassadors of God, let whoever has had his early meal 
come back for his evening meal.’ Now it had been related to me by a certain 
rabbi of the Jews that this was the time to expect the Gentile prophet. 1573 So I 
said, in order to know what he thought, ‘0 prophet of God!’ ‘Stop!’ he said, as 
if my [...] were [...] to him. 1574 So I said to a man who was at my side, ‘Who is 
this?’ He said, ‘Abu Nadia Hashim b. Abd Manaf.’ So I departed, saying, ‘This, 
by God, is true glory, not that of the Aljafna.’” 1575 

Matrud b. Ka‘b al-KhuzaT once passed by a man who lived as a neighbor 1576 
among the Banu Hashim, along with daughters of his and a wife, in a year | of 
dearth. The man had gone out carrying his belongings and furnishings, he and 
his children and his wife, but no one would shelter him. So Matrud al-Khuza ‘1 
said: 1577 


1570 The next four words seem to mean, “and eaters and [?] in a state of purity.” Additional 
words seem to have fallen out, as the next words need to be introduced by a phrase 
such as “Someone said.” 

1571 That is, in respect. The Arabic, munakkisu l-adhqan, means literally, “lowering their 
beards, or chins.” 

1572 Arabic, yd wafd AUah: perhaps better understood as “ambassadors to God,” on the 
analogy of people who come to the court of a king to seek his favor. 

1573 Arabic, al-nabl al-umml, often translated “the illiterate prophet,” referring to Muham¬ 
mad’s supposed inability to read and write. The debate over the interpretations of the 
phrase is summarized in the article by E. Geoffroy in ei 2 , s.v. Ummi. 

1574 The text and its meaning are unclear. Ed. Leiden: wa-ka’an waqada lahu, “as if it kindled 
for him,” makes little sense. M inserts a word: wa-ka’an (or wa-kana ) qad [illegible 
word] lahu. 

1575 That is, the Ghassanid rulers of Syria who served as allies of the Byzantines, so called 
after their ancestor Jafna b. ‘Amr Muzayqiya’. 

1576 Arabic: mujawir, which implies both living as a neighbor and living under the protec¬ 
tion of a family. 

1 577 Version with additional verses in Ibn Hisham, Sira, ii3-n4, identified as part of an elegy 
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0 man, you who are moving your dwelling, 

why do you not settle with the family of ‘Abd Manaf? 

Fool! 1578 Had you settled in their abode, 

they would have safeguarded you from hunger and loathsome 
deeds. 1579 

Amr al-‘Ula crumbled (bread to make) gruel for his people, 
when the people of Mecca were drought-stricken and lean. 

They ascribed to him the caravans, both of them: 
the one in winter and the summer caravan. 

They are the ones who obtained a covenant on their borders, 
who travel for the caravan guaranteed by pact. 1580 

Hashim set out for Syria with much merchandise. He would stop by the digni¬ 
taries of the Arab tribes, carry merchandise for them, and not impose on them 
any provisioning for it, until he arrived at Gaza. He died there. 

When Hashim b. Abd Manaf perished, the Quraysh grieved and became 
afraid that the Arab tribes would overpower them. Abd Shams therefore set 
out to the Negus, the king of Abyssinia, and renewed the compact between 
himself and him. Then he returned. He died in Mecca shortly thereafter and 
was buried in al-Hajun. Nawfal set out for Iraq and obtained a treaty from Kisra. 
He returned and died at a place called Salman. Al-Muttalib b. Abd Manaf took 
charge of the affairs of Mecca. 

Hashim had the following children: Abd al-Muttalib and al-Shifa’ (their 
mother was Salma bt. ‘Amr b. Zayd b. Khidash b. Amir b. Ghanm b. Adi b. 
al-Najjar, and the name of al-Najjar was Taym Allah b. Tha'laba b. Amr b. al- 
Khazraj), Nadia b. Hashim [(his mother was Umayma bt. Adi b. Abd Allah), 
Asad] (the father of Fatima bt. Asad, who was the mother of All b. Abl Talib, and 
1:283 whose mother was Qayla bt. | Amir b. Malik b. al-Muttalib), Abu Sayfi (his line 
died out except for those descended from Raqlqa bt. Abl Sayfi) and Sayfi who 
died young (their mother was Hind bt. Amr b. Tha'laba b. al-Khazraj), Da'Ifa 
and Khalida (their mother was Waqida bt. Abl Adi), and Hanna bt. Hashim 
(her mother was Umm ‘Udayy bt. Hubayb b. al-Harith al-Thaqafiyya). 


for ‘Abd al-Muttalib and the sons of ‘Abd Manaf. Two verses are cited by al-Mas‘udi, 
Muruj, 2078 (§971). 

1578 Literally, “May your mother be bereaved of you!” The idiom, despite its literal sense, is 
really a mild imprecation. 

1579 The commentary on Ibn Hisham explains this as meaning that the man might be 
forced by his poverty to marry off his daughters to base or unworthy persons. 

1580 Literally, for the caravan or journey of llaf. See the discussion above. 
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When Hashim decided to set out for Syria, he moved his wife Salma bt. ‘Amr 
to Medina, so that she might be with her father and family. With Hashim was 
his son ‘Abd al-Muttalib. When Hashim died, she stayed in Medina. 

Al-Muttalib b. Abd Manaf had taken charge of the affairs of Mecca after the 
death of his brother Hashim. When Abd al-Muttalib grew up, 1581 word reached 
al-Muttalib about where he was and the boy’s condition was described to him. 
A man from the Tihama passed through Medina and saw some boys competing 
with each other. Suddenly one of the boys among them, when he hit the target, 
said, “I am the son of Hashim. I am the son of the lord of Mecca’s valley.” 1582 
So the man asked him, “Who are you, boy?” The boy replied, “I am Shayba 
b. Hashim b. Abd Manaf.” The man then left and reached Mecca. He found 
al-Muttalib sitting in the area near the Ka'ba, 1583 and said: “Abu al-Harith, do 
you know that I have come from Yathrib? I found some boys competing with 
each other.” He told him what he had seen concerning Abd al-Muttalib, and 
added, “Lo, he was the finest lad I have ever seen.” Al-Muttalib said: “I have 
neglected him. By God, I will not return to my family until I bring him (back).” 
So al-Muttalib set out and reached Medina in the evening. Then he set out on 
his camel until he came to the Banu Adi b. al-Najjar. When he looked at his 
brother’s son, he asked, “Is this is the son of Hashim?” “Yes,” said the people— 
they recognized al-Muttalib—“this is your brother’s son. If you want to take 
him right now, his mother will not know. 1584 If she finds out, we will keep you 
from him.” | So he made his camel kneel and called to the boy: “Nephew, I 
am your uncle. I want to take you to your people. Mount!” Abd al-Muttalib 
did not delay to seat himself on the rump of the camel; al-Muttalib sat on the 
saddle and made the camel get up, and off it went. When the mother of Abd 
al-Muttalib found out, she did not cease crying out her grief. She was told that 
his uncle had taken him away. Al-Muttalib entered Mecca with the boy behind 
him. People were in their markets and gathering places, and they stood up to 
welcome him and greet him. “Who is this with you?” they would ask. He would 
say, “My slave, whom I bought in Yathrib.” Then he set out for al-Hazwara 1585 


1581 As the parallel versions make explicit, ‘Abd al-Muttalib lived his first seven or eight 
years with his mother in Yathrib (Medina). See al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1082. 

1582 Arabic: “I am the son of the lord of al-Batha’,” referring to the flat basin making up the 
central part of Mecca. 

1583 Arabic: al-Hijr. 

1584 Following ed. Leiden: la ta'lamu ummuhu (his mother will not know). M leaves the first 
letter of the verb undotted, which makes it possible to read, la nu’limu ummahu, “we 
shall not inform his mother.” 

1585 Al-Hazwara was the marketplace of Mecca. See Yaqut, Mu'jam al-Buldan, s.v. 
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and bought him a suit of clothing. He brought him in to his wife, Khadija bt. 
Sa'Id b. Sahm. When evening came, he dressed him up and took a seat in the 
assembly of the Banu c Abd Manaf and told them his story. Afterward, the boy 
took to going out in that suit of clothes and strolling the streets of Mecca. 
He was the most handsome of people. The Quraysh would say, “This is Abd 
al-Muttalib.” 1586 So the name Abd al-Muttalib persisted, and Shayba fell into 
disuse. When it came time for al-Muttalib to set out for Yemen, he said to Abd 
al-Muttalib, “You, my nephew, are most entitled to your father’s place, so take 
charge of Mecca.” And thus he took the place of al-Muttalib. Al-Muttalib died 
while he was on his journey at Radman. Abd al-Muttalib took charge of Mecca, 
became eminent, ruled, gave out food to eat and milk and honey to drink, until 
his name rose high and his merit became apparent. The Quraysh accorded him 
honor, and thus he continued. 

Muhammad b. al-Hasan 1587 said: When the glory of Abd al-Muttalib was 
complete and the Quraysh acknowledged his excellence, while he was sleeping 
in the area by the Ka'ba, he saw 1588 someone come to him and say: “Arise, father 
of Mecca’s valley. Dig Zamzam, the excavation of the Great Shaykh!” When 
he woke up, he said, “God, make it clear to me in a dream again.” So again 
he saw the person say, “Arise! Dig Barra!” “What,” he asked, “is Barra?” | The 
person said, “A thing in high esteem withheld from mankind but which you 
have been given.” 1589 Then Abd al-Muttalib saw someone saying to him: “Arise, 
Abu 1 -Harith, and dig Zamzam. It will not be exhausted or dispraised. It will 
water the great pilgrimage.” Then he dreamt a third time: “Arise and dig!” He 
asked, “What shall I dig?” The person said: “Dig between dung and blood, at 
the scraping place of the white-legged crow and the ant colony, and when you 
see water, say, ‘Come to abundant water, which I have been given in despite of 
foes.’” 

When Abd al-Muttalib became certain that he had been told the truth, he 
sat down by the Ka'ba to consider the matter. A cow had been slaughtered at al- 
Hazwara, but it escaped and came walking, until it threw itself down at the site 
of Zamzam. It was skinned there and its meat distributed; the dung and blood 


1586 That is, “the slave of al-Muttalib.” 

1587 The identity of this source is uncertain. Al-Ya c qubl (ed. Leiden, 2:524) lists a Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Hasan as a jurist (faqlh) of the time of Harun al-Rashld, and this would be 
the famous Hanafi jurist Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybanl (d. c. 187)—the index of 
the Leiden edition identifies this Muhammad b. al-Hasan as the same person, but the 
identification must remain tentative. 

1588 That is, in a dream. 

1589 The Arabic is laconic: “Madannatun durum biha 'ala l-'dlamlnawa-ufltaha.” 
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remained. ‘Abd al-Muttalib said, “God is great!” Then he went forward to look. 

Lo and behold, there was an ant colony that had come together in the ground. 

He went and brought a mattock and his only son al-Harith. The Quraysh 
gathered around him, saying, “What is this?” He said, “My Lord has commanded 
me to dig up water that will quench the thirst of the great company of pilgrims.” 

They said to him: “Your Lord has commanded foolishness. Why are you digging 
in our mosque?” He said, “That is what my Lord commanded me.” He had 
only dug a little when the well casing appeared. “God is great!” he shouted. 

The Quraysh gathered, and they realized when they saw the well casing that 
he had told the truth. Now he had no son but al-Harith at that time; so when 
he considered his solitude, he said, “0 God, I vow to you that if you give me 
ten male children I will sacrifice one of them to you.” He dug until he found 
swords, weapons, and a golden gazelle, adorned 1590 and inlaid with gold and 
silver. When the Quraysh saw this, they said: “Abu al-Harith [...] from above the 
ground and from beneath it. Therefore give us this wealth that God has given 
to you, for it is the well of our father Isma’il; give us a share with you.” He said, “I 
was given no command about the wealth; I was commanded only concerning 
the water; so allow me some time.” | He continued to dig until the water became 1:286 
apparent and abundant. Then he said, “Enlarge it and it will not dry up.” He 
built a basin by it, filled it with water, and cried out, “Come to abundant water, 
which I have been given in despite of foes.” The Quraysh kept sullying that basin 
and breaking it. So he saw in a dream, “Arise and say, ‘0 God, I do not permit it 
for a bather, but it is permitted for a drinker.’” Abd al-Muttalib arose and said 
this. As a result, anyone who sullied that basin was immediately afflicted with 
sickness, and so they left it. When the water was in order for him, he called for 
six divining arrows. He set two black arrows aside for God, two white arrows 
for the Ka'ba, and two red arrows for the Quraysh. He took them in his hand, 
faced the Ka'ba, and shuffled them, saying: 

Lord, you are the one, the sole, the eternal. 

If you wish, you inspire the truth and right course. 

You increase wealth and multiply children. 

I am your client, in despite of Ma'add. 

Then he cast them, and the two black arrows for God came out; so he said, “Your 
Lord has said, ‘It is my wealth.’” Then he shuffled, saying: 


1590 Arabic, muqarrat. Normally this means “adorned with earrings.” The exact sense is 
uncertain. 
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0 God, you are the King, the one who is praised. 

You are my Lord, who originates and restores. 

From you come inherited wealth and wealth newly acquired. 

If you wish, You inspire what You will. 

The two white arrows for the Ka'ba came out; so he said, “My Lord has told me 
that all the wealth is His.” Therefore he adorned the Ka'ba with it and turned 
it into plates on the door of the Ka'ba. He was the first person who adorned 
the Ka'ba. When the Quraysh saw what had been given to him, they became 
envious of him and said, “We are partners with you, because it is the well of 
our father Isma'il.” He said, “This is something for which I have been singled 
1:287 out apart from you.” | They therefore competed with him before the female 
soothsayer 1591 of the Banu Sa'd, and she decided in his favor against them. 

Someone has related that while they were on the way, ‘Abd al-Muttalib’s 
water, as well as that of the people, ran out, and they feared that they would 
perish. 'Abd al-Muttalib therefore said, “Let each of us dig a hole for himself 
and squat in it until death comes to him.” They did it. Then he said: “Our casting 
ourselves (to destruction) by our own hands is weakness. Why don’t we mount 
and seek water?” As soon as he was seated on his camel, a fountain of water 
sprang up under its chest. “Go to the water,” he said. They said: “God has decided 
in your favor against us. There is no need for us to oppose you.” So they returned. 

When the Quraysh saw the glory that Abd al-Muttalib had obtained, they 
sought to ally themselves with each other so as to become strong. The first who 
sought this were the Banu 'Abd al-Dar, when they saw the position of Abd al- 
Muttalib. The Banu Abd al-Dar went to the Banu Sahm and said, “Protect us 
from the Banu Abd Manaf.” When the Banu Abd Manaf saw this, they met 
together, except for the Banu Abd Shams. According to al-Zubayri, the children 
of Abd Shams were not in the confederacy of the scented ones, 1592 nor were the 
children of Abd Manaf; among them were only Hashim, the Banu 1-Muttalib, 
and the Banu Nawfal. 1593 Others say that the Banu Abd Shams were among 


1591 Arabic, kdhina. 

1592 Arabic, hilf al-mutayyabln. The manuscripts consistently write al-mutatayyibun, which 
has the same meaning. Al-Ya'qubl’s abridged account of the formation of two factions 
within the Quraysh telescopes what was a more complex process. For a summary of 
what can be reconstructed about these alliances, see the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. 
La'akat al-Dam. 

“nor were the children of ‘Abd Manaf; among them were only Hashim, the Banu al- 


1593 
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them. | Umm Hakim al-Bayda 5 , the daughter of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, brought out 
a bowl of perfume for them and set it near the Ka'ba. The Banu Abd Manaf, 
the Asad, the Zuhra, the Banu Taym, and the Banu 1-Harith b. Fihr perfumed 
themselves, and so they were called the Pact of the Perfumed Ones. When the 
Banu Sahm heard of this, they slaughtered a cow and said, “Whoever puts his 
hand into the blood and licks some of it is one of us.” The Banu Sahm, the Banu 
Abd al-Dar, the Banu Jumah, the Banu Adi, and the Banu Makhztim put their 
hands in, and so they were called the Lickers [of Blood]. The alliance of the 
Perfumed Ones was that they would not abandon each other and would not 
betray one another. The Lickers [of Blood] said, “We have readied for every tribe 
a tribe.” 

When Abd al-Muttalib had dug Zamzam, he went to al-Ta’if. There he dug 
himself a well called Dhu 1-Haram. 1594 He would sometimes go there and stay 
at that watering place. On one occasion he came and found two groups of the 
Qays Aylan there: the Banu Kilab and the Banu 1-Ribab. Abd al-Muttalib said: 
“The water is mine. I have the greatest right to it.” The Qaysis said: “The water 
is ours. We have the greatest right to it.” So he said, “I will dispute with you 
before whomever you wish to arbitrate between me and you.” They disputed 
with him before Satih al-Ghassani, who was the Arabs’ soothsayer 1595 to whom 
they would bring their disputes. The men promised each other and made a 
compact that if Satih awarded the water to Abd al-Muttalib, the Kilab and 
Banu 1-Ribab would owe a hundred camels to Abd al-Muttalib and ten to 
Satih; if Satih awarded the water to the two tribes, Abd al-Muttalib would 
owe [the men] a hundred camels and twenty to Satih. They set out, and Abd 
al-Muttalib set out with ten men of the Quraysh, among whom was Harb b. 
Umayya. Abd al-Muttalib halted at no camping place without slaughtering a 


Muttalib, and the Banu Nawfal”: These words are given an initial and final mark in M, 
as if to set them in parentheses, and a marginal comment referring to them has been 
added. In C the comment has been copied with the prefatory words: “These words are 
not by the author of the book; they were in the margin.” The marginal note in both 
mss reads: “And who might the children of‘Abd Manaf be other than these four? God 
break your mouth! The Banu ‘Abd Shams were indeed part of the Pact of the Perfumed 
Ones. Certainly! Indisputably! No doubt about it! As the poet has said: We have been 
named the most fragrant of Quraysh / for generosity; he anointed us and perfumed us. 
/ What good is there that we have not reached first / and not opened a door to it for 

1594 Vocalization uncertain; also given as Dhu 1-Harm or Dhu 1-Harim. 

1595 Arabic, kahin. 
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camel and feeding the people. The Qaysls therefore said: “This man is of great 
importance, of high standing, and noble in his actions. We fear that our judge 
1:289 will hope to obtain some of this 1596 and will award | the water to him. Consider, 
therefore. Do not accept Satih’s decision until you conceal something hidden 
from him. If he tells us what it is, we will agree to his decision; otherwise, we 
will not agree to it.” While ‘Abd al-Muttalib was on the way, his water and the 
water of his companions ran out. He asked the Qaysls for something to drink 
from their excess water. They refused to give them anything to drink, saying: 
“You are the ones who brought suit against us and contended with us over our 
water. By God, we will not give you anything to drink!” Abd al-Muttalib said: 
“Shall ten of the Quraysh perish while I am alive? I will seek water for them 
until the cord of my neck is severed and I absolve myself from blame.” So he 
mounted his camel and turned into the desert. While he was there, his camel 
knelt down. The men 1597 saw him and said, “Abd al-Muttalib has perished!” 
The Qurayshis said: “No, by God! He is too dear to God for Him to allow him 
to perish. He has only gone in order to affirm the bonds of kinship.” When 
they reached him, his camel had hollowed out with the callus on its breast a 
large pool of sweet water that flowed over the surface of the ground. When 
the Qaysls saw it, they poured out their water skins and came toward the 
Qurayshis to take some of the water. “No, by God!” said the Qurayshis. “Aren’t 
you the ones who withheld your surplus water from us?” Abd al-Muttalib said: 
“Leave the men. The water shall not be withheld.” “This,” said the Qaysls, “is 
a noble man, a lord! We fear that Satlh will decide in his favor against us.” 
When they reached Satlh, they said, “We have hidden something from you.” 
One of them took a date in his hand [and said, “Tell us what it is.”] Satlh said: 
“You have hidden from me something that lengthened and thickened; then 
it ripened and did not perish. 1598 Throw the date from your hand.” They said 
to the man, “Damn him! Hide from him something more obscure.” So one of 
them took a locust. They said to him: “We have hidden something from you. 
Tell us what it is.” He said, “You have hidden from me something whose leg 
1:290 is like a saw and whose eye is like a dinar.” “Explain!” 1599 they said. | He said: 
“Something that flew and rose glistening; then it darted forth and fell, and 


1596 The Arabic can also be taken to mean, “We fear that he may cause our judge to hope 
to obtain some of this.” 

1 597 Arabic, al-qawm, that is, the Qaysls. 

1598 Arabic, halaka, a conjectural reading by the Leiden editor; M is illegible. 

1599 Reading with the mss , abin, rather than with ed. Leiden’s emendation, l (yes). 
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it left the upland 1600 with barren patches.” 1601 They said, “What’s with him! 
Damn him! Hide from him something even more obscure than it.” So they 
took the head of a locust, put it into the seam of a water bag, and hung it 
on the neck of a dog of theirs called Sawwar. They hit the dog, so that it went 
away and then came back on the road. They said: “We have hidden something 
from you. Tell us what it is.” He said, “You have hidden from me the head of a 
locust in the seam of a water bag between Sawwar’s neck and collar.” So they 
said, “Judge between us!” He said: “I have judged. You and ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
have disputed over a watering place in al-Ta’if called Dhu 1-Haram. The water 
belongs to Abd al-Muttalib. You have no right to it. So pay Abd al-Muttalib 
a hundred camels and twenty to Satlh.” They did so. Abd al-Muttalib set out, 
slaughtering and feeding, until he entered Mecca. Then his crier called out, 
“People of Mecca, Abd al-Muttalib asks you only for kinship’s sake that each 
of you who sees fit should relieve me of this loss and take up whatever he 
sees fit.” So they stood up and took one camel, or two, or three, as each of 
them saw fit. Afterward, when some butchered camels were left over, Abd al- 
Muttalib said to his son Abu Talib, “My son, I have fed the people; now take 
these camels and slaughter them on Abu Qubays, 1602 so that the birds and 
beasts can eat them.” Abu Talib did this, and the birds and beasts ate them. 
Abu Talib said: 

We provide food until the birds eat from our surplus, 

when the hands of the pilgrims rushing back 1603 begin to quiver. 

According to Abu Ishaq 1604 and other men of learning: Abd al-Muttalib mar¬ 
ried women, and children were born to him. When there were ten in all, he 


1600 Reading with M at-sa'id, rather than ed. Leiden al-sayd (the hunt). 

1601 Reading on the basis of M: fa-taraka l-sa’ld abqa'. The last word has been miscopied 
as anfa’ (more profitable), but the emendation on the basis of al-Maydanl is probably 

1602 A mountain on the eastern edge of Mecca. See the article by G. Rentz in ei 2 , s.v. Abu 
Kubays; and by Uri Rubin in ei 3 , s.v. Abu Qubays. 

1603 Arabic, the muftdln, that is, the pilgrims rushing back toward Muzdalifa after having 
stood at ‘Arafat. 

1604 Of uncertain identity: he may be the jurist Abu Ishaq al-Sabn, whom al-Ya'qubi men¬ 
tions as active during the reigns of al-Walld, Sulayman, Yazld 11, and Hisham. See ed. 
Leiden, 2095,350,371,378,396. For other accounts of the vow of ‘Abd al-Muttalib and 
the substitution of the sacrifice of 100 camels for the sacrifice of‘Abdallah, the future 
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said: “0 God, I vowed to You to sacrifice one of them. I will cast lots among 
them; take the one You wish.” So he cast lots, and the lot fell on ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Abd al-Muttalib, his most beloved son. His ten 1605 sons were al-Harith (after 
whom he received the name 1606 of Abu 1 -Harith) and Qutham (their mother 
was Safiyya bt. Jundub, of the Amirb. Sa'sa'a); al-Zubayr, AbuTalib, Abdallah, 
and al-Muqawwam, who was Abd al-Ka‘ba (the mother of the four was Fatima 
bt. Amrb. Aidhb. ‘Imran b. Makhzum); Hamza (his motherwas Halabt. Uhayb 
b. Abd Manaf b. Zuhra); al-'Abbas and Dirar (their mother was Nutayla bt. 
Jannab b. Kulayb b. al-Nimr b. Qasit); Abu Lahab, who was Abd al-‘Uzza (his 
mother was Lubna bt. Hajir b. Abd Manaf b. Datir al-Khuza'i); and al-Ghaydaq, 
who is Hajl 1607 (his mother was Mumanna'a bt. ‘Amr b. Malik b. Nawfal al- 
Khuza'i). His daughters were six: Umm Hakim al-Bayda’, Atika, Barra, Arwa, 
and Umayma (the mother of all of them was Fatima bt. Amr b. Aidh b. ‘Imran 
b. Makhzum); and Safiyya (her mother was Hala bt. Uhayb). Abd al-Muttalib 
set out with Abdallah, to sacrifice him. He took the knife, and his son al-Harith 
followed him. When the Quraysh got word of this, they overtook him and said, 
“Abu 1 -Harith, if you do this, it will become a custom among your people, and 
a man will not cease to bring his child here to sacrifice him.” He said, “I have 
promised my Lord, and I will fulfill to him what I have promised.” One of them 
1:292 said to him, “Ransom him!” So he stood up, saying: | 

I have promised my Lord, and will fulfill his covenant. 

I fear my Lord, if I abandon his promise. 

Nothing is praised as God is praised. 

He then had a hundred camels brought and cast divining arrows over them 
and over Abdallah. The lot fell upon the camels, and the people shouted, “God 
is great!” They said, “Your Lord is satisfied.” Abd al-Muttalib said: 

0 God, Lord of the most sacred city, 
the goodly, blessed, and exalted: 

You are the one who assisted me with Zamzam. 


father of Muhammad, see Ibn Hisham, Sira, 97-100: al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1073-1079: Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1,53-54. 

1605 The list contains eleven names, which may be explained by the fact that Qutham is 
said to have died young and is indeed omitted in the list of ten sons given by Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, 1/1,53. Cf. al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 17. 

1606 Arabic, kunya. 

1607 As in M; cf. Wiistenfeld, Register, 196. Ed. Leiden reads Jahl. 
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Then he said, “I will repeat the divining arrows.” He repeated them, and they 
fell on the camels. He said: 

0 God, you have given me my request; 

you have multiplied my children after they were few: 

Make his ransom today the bulk of my wealth. 

Then he shook the arrows a third time, and lot came out on the camels, and 
so he slaughtered them. His crier called out, “Come, take their meat.” He went 
away from it, and the people jumped up to take it. Therefore Murra b. Khalaf 
al-Fahmi says: 

As the ransom payments of Hashim’s son were divided by despoiling, 
in the sacred valley where the camels collect. 

The wergild of camels came to be paid according to what Abd al-Muttalib had 
established. 1608 

When Abraha the king of Abyssinia, the master of the elephant, came to 
Mecca to destroy the Ka'ba, and the Quraysh fled to the mountain tops, Abd al- 
Muttalib said, “If we only came together and drove this army from the House 
of God!” The Quraysh said, “It is inevitable for us.” Abd al-Muttalib then stayed 
in the sacred precinct and said, “I will not leave God’s sanctuary or take refuge 
in anyone but God.” | Abraha’s men took some camels belonging to Abd al- 1:293 
Muttalib. Abd al-Muttalib went to Abraha. When he asked permission to come 
before him, Abraha was told, “The lord of the Arabs, the ruler of Quraysh, and 
most noble of men has come to you.” When Abd al-Muttalib came into his 
presence, Abraha honored him and had an exalted impression of him because 
of his visible beauty, perfection, and nobility. He said to his translator, “Say to 
him, Ask whatever seems best to you!’” Abd al-Muttalib said, “Some of my 
camels, which your men took.” Abraha said: “I saw you, esteemed you, and 
honored you. You see that I have come to destroy the thing that brings you 
esteem and honor, yet you did not ask me to depart, and you speak to me about 
your camels.” Abd al-Muttalib said: “I am the lord of these camels. This house, 
which you have said you intend to destroy, has a Lord to defend it; so return the 
camels!” Abraha became frightened because of what Abd al-Muttalib said. 


1608 That is, on the basis of this precedent, the diya (ransom payment due in cases of 
homicide or severe injury) was fixed at 100 camels to be paid by the tribe of the offender 
to the tribe of the victim. See the article by E. Tyan in ei 2 , s.v. Diya. 
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When c Abd al-Muttalib returned, he gathered his children and those who 
sided with him and went to the door of the Ka'ba. He clung to it and said: 

0 God, if You forgive, they will be Your dependents; 
if not, then whatever seems best to You. 1609 

Then he left, saying: 

0 God, a man protects his dwelling; so protect Your neighbors! 

Let not their cross and their craft prevail tomorrow over Your craft. 

If You do it, it will be an affair whereby You complete your plan of 
action. 

He stayed in his place. The next day, he sent his son ‘Abdallah to bring him news. 
He drew near. A group of the Quraysh had gathered together to fight beside him 
if they could. Abdallah came galloping on a sorrel mare with his knee bared. 
‘Abd al-Muttalib said, “Abdallah has come to you as a bearer of good news and 
wamer. By God, I have never seen his knee before today!” So he told them what 
1:294 God had done to the people | of the elephant. When what happened to the 
people of the elephant took place, Abd al-Muttalib said: 

0 caller, you have caused me to hear. 

Now call (others) from deafness to your cry. 

Is the hand of God tightly bound? or does He have 

a way of dealing with the foe other than (how He deals) with the 
nations? 

I said, while the horses of al-Ashram were beating the ground, 1610 
“This man with the mutilated nose has been beguiled by the 
sanctuary.” 

Verily the House has a protecting Lord; 

whoever attempts it will be extirpated as punishment for sin. 


1609 As Houtsma observes, the text of the verse in al-Ya'qubl is problematic. It is also quoted 
below, at 2:9. Longer versions of this poem and the following can be found in Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, 1/1,56; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:940-941. 

1610 Vocalizing tardl, as in M; if one vocalizes tarda, the meaning would be “were perishing.” 
Al-Ashram, which means “having the tip of his nose cut off,” was a nickname for 
Abraha. The incident in which he was thus mutilated is related at al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
i:93i- 
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Tubba' tried to take it in the past; 

likewise Himyar, and the people were bold. 

He turned back from it, with a constriction in his veins 
that caused his windpipe to tighten. 

Jurhum perished for acting wrongfully toward it 
after Tasm, Jadls, andjusham. 1611 

Such is the affair of anyone who plots war against it: 
for God’s command disposes the affair. 1612 

We are acquainted with God. Among us it is custom 
to maintain the bond of kinship and fulfill compacts. 

God has not ceased to have among us a conclusive claim, 
because of which God repels punishments from us. 1613 

We are God’s people in His town— 

that did not cease to be in the time of Abraha. 1614 


The Religions of the Arabs 1615 

The religions of the Arabs differed according to their proximity to people 
belonging to religious communities, 1616 their movement into countries, and 
their wanderings in search of pasture. Quraysh and the majority of descendants 


1611 Tasm and Jadls were two tribes said to have inhabited the area of Mecca in early times, 
but to have died out. They were sometimes said to belong to ‘Ad. Cf. Lisan al-'Arab, 
s.v. Tasm. The reading Jusham is conjectural; the word is indistinct in the manuscripts, 
and ed. Leiden gives the otherwise unknown ‘Jamam.’ The context implies that it is the 
name of another extinct tribe. 

1612 The line puns on two senses of the word amr: affair and command. 

1613 The sense is that because of their maintenance of the bond of kinship and fulfillment 
of their promises, God judges them to be worthy of protection. Their righteousness is 
a claim (hujja) that wins them God’s protection. 

1614 Abraha has been changed to Abraham for the sake of the rhyme. The verse is written 
in the margin of M and introduced by the word, wa-minha (“and from it,” i.e., also part 
of the poem). The verse may be an addition to al-Ya'qubi’s text. 

1615 For a thorough, if sometimes speculative and controversial, account of what can be 
deduced about the religion of the Arabs before Islam, see Toufic Fahd, Le Pantheon 
de I’Arabie centrale a la veille de I’hegire, and the articles on individual deities in 

1616 Arabic: their proximities to ahl al-milal, people belonging to a milla (organized reli¬ 
gious community). 
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of Ma'add b. ‘Adnan followed part of the religion of Ibrahim: 1617 they made 
pilgrimage to the House, 1618 performed the rites (of the pilgrimage), were 
hospitable to guests, venerated the sacred months, disapproved of immoral 
1:295 acts, severance of kinship bonds, | and mutual wrongdoing, and punished 
crimes. They continued in this way as long as they were in charge of the House. 
The last of the descendants of Ma'add to be in charge of the Sacred House was 
Tha'laba b. Iyad b. Nizar b. Ma'add. When Iyad departed, the Khuza'a assumed 
custodianship of the House and changed the way the rites were performed. 
They would even rush from ‘Arafat 1619 before sunset and from Jam' 1620 after the 
sun rose. ‘Amr b. Luhayy 1621 (Luhayy’s name was Rabi'a b. Haritha b. ‘Amr b. 
Amir) went out to the land of Syria, where there was a tribe of Amalekites 1622 
worshipping idols. 1623 He asked them, “What are these idols that I see you 
worshipping?” They said: “These are idols that we worship. We ask them for 
aid and we are aided. We ask them for rain and we are rained on.” He said, 
“Won’t you give me one of them to take to the land of the Arabs, to be beside 
the House of God to which the Arabs come?” They gave him an idol called 
Hubal. 1624 He brought it to Mecca and placed it by the Ka'ba. It was the first 
idol placed in Mecca. Then they put beside it 1625 Isaf and Na’ila, 1626 each of 
them at a corner of the House. When a person circumambulated, he would 


1617 Reading 'ala ba'd din Ibrahim, following ed. Leiden. The mss read 'ala bu'd dtyar 
Ibrahim, “despite the distance of the dwellings of Ibrahim.” 

1618 That is, the Ka'ba. 

1619 Arabic kanuyufiduna min 'Arajat, they would perform the ifada, the ceremonial depar¬ 
ture from the plain of ‘Arafat after the waqfa, the standing, that formed the climax of 
the pilgrimage. 

1620 That is, Muzdalifa; see note 1564 to p. 280 above. 

1621 See the article by Uri Rubin in ei 3 , s.v. 'Amr b. Luhayy. 

1622 Arabic 'Amaliqa, the Amalekites of the Bible, although the Arabic legends about them 
have little to do with the Biblical traditions. See the article by G. Vajda in ei 2 , s.v. 
‘Amallk. 

1623 Arabic asnam, pi. of sanam, an image (cognate to Aramaic salmd, Hebrew selem, and 
Akkadian salmu). In the next sentence, the word used for “idols” is the synonym awthan 
(pi. of wathan). See the article by T. Fahd in ei 2 , s.v. Sanam. 

1624 On Hubal, see T. Fahd, Le Pantheon, 95-103, and the article by Fahd in ei 2 , s.v. Hubal. 
The god was represented by a statue made of cornelian with a truncated right arm 
which the Quraysh are said to have replaced by a golden arm. It was before this statue 
that sacred lots were drawn. 

1625 That is, at or by the House. 

1626 On Isaf and Na’ila, see T. Fahd, Le Pantheon, 103-109, and the article by Fahd in ei 2 , 
s.v. Isaf wa-Na’ila. They were stones of vaguely human form over which the blood of 
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begin at Isaf and kiss it, and he would conclude by it. They set up on (the hill 
of) al-Safa an idol called Mujawir al-Rih, and on (the hill of) Marwa an idol 
called MuVim al-Tayr . 1627 When the Arabs made the pilgrimage to the House 
and saw those idols, they questioned the Quraysh and the Khuza'a, who would 
say, “We worship them that they may bring us nigh in nearness to God.” 1628 
When the Arabs saw this, they took idols for themselves. Each tribe set up its 
own idol to which they would pray in order “to draw near to God,” as they used 
to say. Kalb b. Wabara and the tribes of Quda'a had Wadd, 1629 which was set 
up in Dumat al-Jandal. 1630 Himyar and Hamdan had Nasr, 1631 which was set up 
in San‘a\ Kinana had Suwa'. 1632 Ghatafan had | al-‘Uzza. 1633 Hind, Bajila, and 1:296 
Khath'am had Dhu 1 -Khalasa. 1634 Tayyi 5 had al-Fuls, 1635 which was set up in 
al-Hibs. Rabfa and Iyad had Dhu 1 -Ka‘abat 1636 in Sindad in the land of Iraq. 

Thaqlf had al-Lat, 1637 which was set up in al-Ta’if. Al-Aws and al-Khazraj had 


sacrifices was poured. A later legend identified them as a human couple who were 
changed into stones for having had intercourse inside the Ka'ba. 

1627 Mujawir al-Rih would mean “Neighbor of the Wind,” but is probably to be corrected to 
Mujawid al-Rih (He who Makes the Wind Bring Abundant Rain). Mut'im al-Tayr would 
mean “He who Provides Food to the Birds.” See Fahd, Le Pantheon, 106-108, and the 
article by T. Fahd in ei 2 , s.v. Isaf wa-Na’ila. 

1628 Echoing Qur’an 39:4, where these words are put into the mouths of idolaters. 

1629 On Wadd, see Fahd, Le Pantheon, 182-191, and the article by Ch. Robin in ei 2 , s.v. Wadd. 

1630 Dumat al-Jandal is an oasis at the head of Wadi Sirhan, close to the modem border of 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia. The text here adds “in h (or j)—r —Sh,” which the Leiden 
editor conjectured might stand for Jurash. If that is the case, one must assume that a 
sentence referring to the idol of another tribe has fallen out, as Jurash is in Yemen. 

1631 The name of the deity Nasr means vulture. See Fahd, Le Pantheon, 132-134, and the 
article by T. Fahd in ei 2 , s.v. Nasr. 

1632 On Suwa‘, see Fahd, Le Pantheon, 154-156, and the article byT. Fahd in ei 2 , s.v. Suwa‘. 

1633 Al- c Uzza (the Most Powerful), the most important of the pre-Islamic Arabian god¬ 
desses, was associated in Qur’an 53:19-20 with Manat and al-Lat, on the basis of which 
later commentators saw her as part of a triad of pagan goddesses, the “daughters of 
Allah.” See Fahd, Le Pantheon, 163-182, and the article by M. C. A. Macdonald and Laila 
Nehme in ei 2 , s.v. al- c Uzza. 

1634 On Dhu 1-Khalasa, see Fahd, Le Pantheon, 61-68, and the article by T. Fahd in ei 2 , s.v. 
Dhu al-Khalasa. 

1635 So ed. Leiden; M al-Qays. The vocalization of the reading of ed. Leiden is uncertain: al- 
Fals, al-Fulus, and al-Fils are given by various authorities. See Fahd, Le Pantheon, 75-77. 

1636 On Dhu 1-Ka‘abat, see Fahd, Le Pantheon, 68-69. 

1637 On the goddess al-Lat, see Fahd, Le Pantheon, 111-120, and the article byT. Fahd in ei 2 , 
s.v. al-Lat. 
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Manat, 1638 which was set up at Fadak near the seashore. Daws had an idol 
called Dhu 1 -Kaffayn. 1639 The Banu Bakr b. Kinana had an idol called Sa‘d. 1640 
A group of the ‘Udhra had an idol called Shams. 1641 The Azd had an idol called 
Ri’am. 1642 

When the Arabs desired to go on pilgrimage to the Sacred House, each 
tribe would stand beside its idol and pray beside it. Then they would recite 
an invocation 1643 until they reached Mecca. Their invocations were various. 
The invocation of the Quraysh was: “Here we are, 0 God! Here we are! Here 
we are! You have no partner, unless it be a partner whom you dominate and 
whatever he has dominated.” 1644 The invocation of Kinana was: “Here we are, 
0 God! Here we are! Today is the [day of] going to Arafat, the day of prayer and 
standing.” The invocation of the Banu Asad was: “Here we are, 0 God! Here we 


1638 On Manat, usually identified as the goddess of fortune or destiny on the basis of the 
etymology (Syriac rnndtd, part, portion; Arabic maniyya, death, destiny), see Fahd, Le 
Pantheon, 123-126, and the article by T. Fahd in si 2 , s.v. Manat. 

1639 On Dhu 1-Kaffayn (the One with the Two Palms), see Fahd, Le Pantheon, 69-70. 

1640 On Sa‘d, see Fahd, Le Pantheon, 147-150. 

1641 On Shams (the name means “Sun,” grammatically feminine in Arabic, but the gender 
of the divinity is unclear), see Fahd, Le Pantheon, 150-153, and the article by T. Fahd in 
ei 2 , s.v. Shams. 

1642 On Ri’am, an idol said to have been worshipped by the Himyarites in Yemen before 
their conversion to Judaism, see Fahd, Le Pantheon, 141-143. 

1643 Arabic talabbaw, “they recited a talbiya" a formula beginning with the word labbayka 
(“we have set foot in your place”). The talbiya is an invocation that a pilgrim makes 
upon entering the state of ritual consecration ( ihram ) to perform the pilgrimage to 
Mecca; in Islamic usage it is addressed to Allah and is strictly monotheistic. Al-Ya c qubi’s 
point is that before Islam each tribe began to recite its talbiya in the presence of its 
idol. However, his examples make it clear that these formulas were addressed to Allah 
(I have translated simply “God”), the overlord of the pilgrimage and of any subordinate 
gods. Many such pagan invocations are recorded in the sources. For a discussion 
of the pre-Islamic talbiya formulas preserved in the Arabic sources, see M. J. Kister, 
“Labbayka, Allahumma, Labbayka,” in M. J. Kister, Society and Religion from Jahiliyya to 
Islam, 33-57 (which gives the full text of a section of a Qur’an commentary by Muqatil 
b. Sulayman, d. 150/767, providing fuller versions of many formulas that al-Ya'qubi has 
abbreviated), and the article by T. Fahd in ei 2 , s.v. Talbiya. 

1644 Following M: la sharik a laka ilia shartk un tamlikuhu wama malak. In C, the manuscript 
used for ed. Leiden, the formula was abbreviated by homeoteleuton, causing omission 
of the words laka ilia sharik un . This is how Kister understands the formula and probably 
the most likely meaning; Fahd prefers to take ma as negative and translates: “unless it 
is a partner whom you dominate and who has no power.” 
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are! 0 Lord, the Banu Asad have come to you, people of high deeds, 1645 loyalty, 
and endurance.” The invocation of the Banu Tamlm was: “Here we are, 0 God! 

Here we are! Here we are! Here we are on behalf of Tamlm! You see them, that 
their garments and the garments of those behind them have worn out, and that 
they have made their prayer sincere toward their Lord.” The invocation of Qays 
Aylan was: “Here we are, 0 God! Here we are! Here we are! You are the Merciful 
One. Qays Aylan has come to you, walking and riding.” The invocation of Thaqif 
was: “Here we are, 0 God! Thaqif have come to you. They have left their wealth 
behind them, 1646 hoping in you.” The invocation of Hudhayl was: “Here we are 
on behalf of Hudhayl! They have traveled at night with camels and horses.” The 
invocation of RabTa was: “Here we are, 0 our Lord! Here we are! Here we are! 

Our course is toward you.” Others (of RabTa) would say: “Here we are on behalf 
of RabTa, obedient and submissive!” | Himyar and Hamdan used to say: “Here 1:297 
we are on behalf of Himyar and Hamdan and the two confederates, Hashid 
and Alhan.” 1647 The invocation of the Azd was: “Here we are, Lord of lords! 

You know that the passing of judgment belongs to the ruler of every place of 
assembly.” The invocation of Madhhij was: “He we are, 0 Lord of Sirius and Lord 
of al-Lat and al-‘Uzza!” The invocation of Kinda and Hadramawt was: “Here 
we are! You have no partner. You dominate him or you destroy him. You are 
the wise one; therefore leave him.” 1648 The invocation of Ghassan was: “Here 
we are, 0 Lord of Ghassan, of those who come on foot and those who ride!” 

The invocation of Bajila was: “Here we are on behalf of Bajila, amid shining 
clouds promising rain!” The invocation of Quda'a was: “Here we are on behalf of 
Quda'a, who rush toward their Lord in obedience to him and submission!” The 
invocation ofJudham was: “Here we are on behalf ofJudham, the possessors 
of understanding and judgment!” The invocation of Akk and the Ash'aris was: 

“We come in pilgrimage to a house belonging to the Merciful One—wondrous, 
safeguarded, barred, protected!” 


1645 Correcting ed. Leiden and M: aht al-tawanl (people of weakness, languor, negligence), 
to aht al-'awali, the reading of Muqatil’s Tafslr, cited by Kister, op. cit., 54. 

1646 Arabic: akhlafu al-mal. This could refer to the humility of the pilgrims or to a prohi¬ 
bition on trading during the pilgrimage, a prohibition lifted under Islam. A talbtya 
ascribed by Muqatil to the RabT'a stated that they did not come “from love of gain.” See 
Kister, op. cit, 50, and note that al-Ya‘qubI below (1:298) says that some of the tribes 
“did not buy and sell during the pilgrimage.” 

1647 Two tribes. 

1648 Sic ed. Leiden, M. A better reading is provided by Muqatil’s Tafslr, cited by Kister, op. 
cit. 56: “You have no partner, except a partner whom you dominate, to destroy him or 
leave him. You are the forbearing one; therefore leave him.” 
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The Arabs were of two sorts in their religions: the Hums and the HiUa . 1649 
As for the Hums, they were Quraysh in its entirety, and then 1650 Khuza'a due to 
their inhabiting Mecca and being neighbors of the Quraysh. They were strict 
with themselves in their religion. When they performed the rites, they did 
not clarify butter, store milk, or separate a nursing woman from her suckling 
until he disliked nursing. They did not cut their hair or fingernails or anoint 
themselves. They did not touch women or perfume. They did not eat meat. In 
their pilgrimage they did not wear camel’s hair, sheep’s wool, or any kind of 
hair. They wore new clothes. They circumambulated the House in their shoes 
and did not tread on the ground of the mosque out of reverence for it. They 
did not enter houses through their doors 1651 or go out to ‘Arafat. They stayed 
at Muzdalifa. While performing their rites, they dwelt in | tents of leather. 
The Hilla—they were Tamlm, Dabba, Muzayna, al-Ribab, ‘Ukl, Thawr, all of 
Qays ‘Aylan except for ‘Adwan, Thaqif, ‘Amir b. Sasa'a, all of the Rabi'a b. 
Nizar, Quda'a, Hadramawt, ‘Akk, and some tribes of al-Azd—did not forbid 
hunting while performing the rites. They wore all garments. They clarified 
butter. They did not enter through the door of a house or building, neither 
would one shelter them, as long as they were in a state of consecration. They 
anointed and perfumed themselves and ate meat. When they entered Mecca 
after finishing, they took off the clothes they were wearing. If they could don 
the garments of the Hums by renting or borrowing, they did so; otherwise they 


1649 Hums comes from the plural of an adjective ahmas (hard, strong [in fighting or in 
religion]). It alludes to the more rigorous religious taboos that these tribes observed. 
Hilla is a collective noun from the verb halla, meaning, among other things, “to be free 
of obligation,” alluding to the fact that these tribes did not practice the taboos of the 
Hums and were in a sense “profane.” See the article by W. Montgomery Watt in ei 2 , 
s.v. Hums. Curiously, M apparently points the word in all three of its occurrences as 
Jilla, and the dictionaries do mention a phrase qawmjilla, “a great people; lords, chiefs, 
or people of rank or quality” (Lane, Lexicon, 2:437, s.v. jalil). However, on the basis of 
the description of the group as not observing certain taboos during the pilgrimage, the 
term Hilla is more likely because of its meaning. 

1650 The mss and ed. Leiden at this point introduce the words wa-amma l-hilla (“and as 
for the Hilla [they were ...]," which must be a copyist’s mistake or a corruption of the 
original text. This is clear on internal grounds—proximity to the Quraysh can logically 
only be a reason for the Khuza'a to adopt the position of their neighbors, that of the 
Hums)—as well as on the evidence of all the other sources, which reckon the Khuza'a 
among the Hums. 

1651 This taboo on entering houses through their doors at certain seasons is mentioned in 
Qur’an 3:189, where it is lifted from Muslims. 
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circumambulated the House naked. They did not buy and sell during their 
pilgrimage. These are the two religious laws that the Arabs followed. 

Then some of the Arabs entered the religion of the Jews and left this religion, 
and others entered Christianity. Some of them became Zindiqs and followed 
dualism. 1652 As for those of them who became Jewish, they were Yemen in 
its entirety. Tubba' 1653 brought two Jewish rabbis to Yemen and abolished 
idols, and the inhabitants of Yemen became Jewish. After their departure from 
Yemen, some of the Aws and Khazraj also became Jewish due to their living as 
neighbors of the Jews of Khaybar, the Qurayza, and al-Nadir. Some of the Banu 
1 -Harith b. Ka‘b, some of the Ghassan, and some of the Judham also became 
Jewish. 

The Arab tribes that became Christian included some of the Quraysh, from 
the Banu Asad b. Abd al-‘Uzza, one of whom was ‘Uthman b. al-Huwayrith 
b. Asad b. Abd al-‘Uzza and another of whom was Waraqa b. Nawfal b. Asad. 

From the Banu Tamlm there were the Banu ImnT al-Qays b. Zayd Manat. From 
the Rabl'a there were the Banu Taghlib. From the Yemen there were the Tayyi 5 , 
Madhhij, Bahra 5 , Salih, | Tanukh, Ghassan, and Lakhm. Hujr b. Amr al-Kindl 1:299 
became a Zindlq. 


The Arbitrators of the Arabs 

The Arabs had arbitrators 1654 to whom they referred their affairs. These would 
adjudicate concerning disagreements, inheritance, access to water, and the 


1652 Zindlq, borrowed from Middle Persian zandik, itself probably borrowed from Aramaic 
zaddiq “righteous,” originally referred to the followers of Man! (b. c. 216, d. 274 or 277 ce) 
and his dualistic religion. It was later extended to include other sorts of “heretical” 
religion. See the article by F. C. de Blois in El 2 , s.v. Zindik. 

1653 On Tubba' as a dynastic title for the Himyarite rulers of Southwest Arabia, see note 1281 
[to 1:222] above. The legend of how Tubba' Abukarib As'ad (ruled toward the end of 
the fourth century ce) attacked Medina, was deterred from destroying it by two Jewish 
rabbis, subsequently embraced Judaism, and induced his people to adopt it is narrated 
by al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:901-908. 

1654 Arabic, hukkam, formally the plural of hakim (ruler), but also serving as the plural 
of hakam (arbitrator). “In pre-Islamic Arabia, given the lack of any public authority 
responsible for the settling of disputes, tahkim [the appointment of an arbitrator] was 
the sole judicial procedure available to individuals who did not wish to exercise their 
right of private justice or who were unable to settle their differences by means of a 
direct friendly agreement. This procedure was of a purely private character, depending 
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shedding of blood, because there was no religion to whose sacred law one could 
turn. They therefore appointed as arbitrators men known for their nobility, 
truthfulness, trustworthiness, leadership, age, renown, and experience. The 
first one whose judgment was sought and who arbitrated was al-Af‘a b. al- 
Af‘a al-Jurhumi, who was the one who arbitrated among the Banu Nizar over 
inheritance matters. After him came: 

Sulayman b. Nawfal, 

Mu'awiya b. ‘Urwa, 

Sakhr b. Ya'mur b. Nufatha b. Adi b. al-DuTl, 

al-Shaddakh, who was Ya'mur b. ‘Awf b. Ka'b b. ‘Amir b. Layth b. Bakr b. 
‘Abd Manat b. Kinana, 

Suwayd b. RabTa b. Hudhar b. Murra b. al-Harith b. Sa'd, 

Mukhashin b. Mu'awiya b. Shurayf b. Jurwa b. Usayyid b. ‘Amr b. Tamlm, 
who used to sit on a wooden throne and was called Dhu 1 -A‘wad, 1655 
Aktham b. Sayfi b. Rabah b. [al-Harith b.] Mukhashin, 

‘Amir b. al-Darib b. ‘Amr b. ‘Iyadh b. Yashkur b. ‘Adwan b. ‘Amr b. Qays, 
Harim b. Qutba b. Sayyar al-Fazari, 

Ghaylan b. Salima b. Mu'attib al-Thaqafr, 

Sinan b. Abi Haritha al-Murri, 

al-Harith b. ‘Ubad b. Dubay'a b. Qays b. Tha'laba, 

‘Amir [al-Dahyan] b. al-Dahhak b. al-Namir b. Qasit, 
al-Ja‘d b. Sabra al-Shaybani, 

WakI' [b. Salama] b. Zuhayr al-Iyadi, the master of the castle in al- 
Hazwara, 

Quss b. Sa'ida al-Iyadi, 

Hanzala b. Nahd al-Quda‘ 1 , and 
‘Amr b. Humama al-Dawsi. 

There were also arbitrators among the Quraysh. Among them were: 


throughout solely on the goodwill of the parties involved ... Nevertheless arbitration 
acquired a certain systematization and an institutional character amounting to public 
justice in the fairs held periodically in various localities, such as ‘Ukaz: a hakam was 
appointed there, to whom, by force of custom, recourse was made for the settlement 
of disputes arising from the transactions being carried out there.” (E. Tyan, in El 2 , s.v. 
Hakam). 

1655 “He of the Timbers.” 
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‘Abd al-Muttalib, 

Harb b. Umayya, 

al-Zubayr b. Abd al-Muttalib, 

Abdallah b. Jud'an, and 

al-Walld b. al-Mughlra al-Makhzuml. 


Arab Divination 

The Arabs used to resort to divination with arrows ( azlam ) in all their affairs; 
these were also called qidah . 1656 They resorted to divining arrows in every 
case of moving or staying put, of marriage, or of any kind of information. The 
arrows were seven. On one was (written), “God, may He be praised and exalted” 

(Allah ’azzawa-jalla)-, on another, “Foryou” ( lakum ); on another, “Againstyou” 

( ’alaykum)-, on another, “Yes” ( na’am ); on another, “Of you” ( minkum ); on anoth¬ 
er “Of others” ( minghayrikum)-, and on another, “The promise” ( al-wa’d ). When¬ 
ever they wished to do something, they would resort to the arrows, cast them, 
and then act as the arrows came out, neither going beyond it nor falling short of 
it. They had people who were responsible for the arrows, and they would trust 
no one else with them. 

If the Arabs found themselves stricken by drought in winter and their camels 
gave little milk, they engaged in maysir . 1657 This consisted of arrows with which 
they gambled with each other. They cast these arrows. The maysir arrows were 
ten: seven of them stood for | shares and three did not. Of the seven that 1:301 
stood for shares, one was called al-Fadhdh (“the Single”) and stood for one 
share; al-Taw’am (“the Twin”) stood for two shares; al-Raqlb (“the Supervisor”) 
stood for three shares; al-Hils (“the Saddlecloth”) stood for four shares; al-Nafis 
(“the Precious”) stood for five shares; al-Musbil (“the Elongated”) stood for six 
shares; and al-Mu’aUd (“the Superior”) stood for seven shares. The three that 


1656 The general term for such divination is istiqsdm. As al-Ya'qubi will explain, the arrows 
used ( zalam , plural azlam) were a set of seven headless and featherless arrows, each 
bearing an inscription that was expected to resolve the problem for which the arrows 
were being cast. See the article by T. Fahd in ei 2 , s.v. Istiksam. 

1657 As opposed to the preceding procedure, maysir was not a process of divination asso¬ 
ciated with shrines or idols, but a game of chance in which one or more slaughtered 
camels were divided by lot among the participants. See the article by T. Fahd in ei 2 , 
s.v. Maysir. The most detailed discussion of the game, including a commentary on this 
section of al-Ya'qubi, can be found in Anton Fluber, Uber das ‘Meisir’genannte Spiel der 
heidnischen Araber. 
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did not stand for shares were unmarked, having no names on them. They 
were called al-Maruh (“the Generous”), al-Safth (“the Profitless”), and al-Waghd 
(“the Scoundrel”). 1658 A camel for slaughter would be purchased for its price, 
but the money would not be paid. The butcher would be summoned, and he 
would divide the camel into ten portions. When the portions had been divided 
equally, the butcher would take his portion, consisting of the head and the 
feet. The ten arrows would be brought out, and the young men 1659 of the tribe 
would gather. Each team would take (an arrow) according to its condition, its 
affluence, and what it could afford. The first would take al-Fadhdh, which stood 
for one share out of the ten: if it came out for him, 1660 he would take one portion 
of the slaughtered camel; 1661 if it did not come out, he would have to pay for 
one portion of the camel. The second would take al-Taw’am, which stood for 
two shares of the slaughtered camel: if it came out, he would take two portions 
of the camel; if it did not, he would have to pay for two portions. And the rest 
of the arrows were similar to those we have just named: when one came out, 
its owner would take what it stood for; when it did not come out, he would 
have to pay for the number of portions it stood for. When each man had put 
a mark on his arrow, they gave the arrows to another man, more lowly than 
they, someone who would not look at them and who was known never to eat 
meat for a price—he was called al-Hurda (“the Useless”). Then the mijwal —a 
very white cloth—was brought out and put on his hand. Then someone would 
1:302 take | the sulfa —this was a piece of skin with which his hand was bound so that 
he could not find by touch an arrow for whose owner he had a liking and then 
take it out. A man would come and sit behind the Hurda —he was called the 
Raqlb (“the Observer”). The Hurda then shook the arrows. When one of them 
protruded, the Hurda would pull it out and, without looking at it, give it to the 
Raqlb, who would look to see whose it was and hand it to its owner. The latter 
would take of the portions of the slaughtered camel according to his share of 


1658 Probable English equivalents have been given for the names of the arrows, but the 
reader should be aware that the Arabic sources give various and conflicting explana¬ 
tions for the names. 

1659 Arabic fityan, which carries overtones of nobility, generosity, and chivalry—that is, 
young men willing to gamble for potential gain or loss, as opposed to the overseer of 
the game, who will be characterized as “more lowly” ( akhass ) in the sense of being less 
willing (or able) to put his wealth at risk. 

1660 The singular pronoun is inconsistent. Apparently, each team had one leader who 
“owned” its arrow. 

1661 Correcting the text according to Huber, 40-41. Reading: fa-idha kharaja lahu akhadha 
juz’an wahidan min al-jazur. 
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them. If any of the three arrows that did not stand for shares emerged, it would 
be put back immediately. If al-Fadhdh emerged as the first of the arrows, 1662 its 
owner would take his share, and they would play, using the remaining arrows, 
for the nine other portions. If al-Taw’am [came out next], its owner would take 
two portions, and they would play, using the remaining arrows, for the seven 1663 
other portions. If al-Mu’alla came out (next), its owner would take his share— 
the seven remaining portions—and they would depart immediately; the price 
of the camel would be paid by the four whose arrows had not come out: the 
owners of al-Raqlb, al-Hils, al-Nafis, and al-Musbil. Because these arrows stood 
for eighteen shares, 1664 the price would be divided into eighteen parts, and each 
individual would pay of the price the like of what his share of meat would 
have been if his arrow had come out. 1665 If al-Mu‘alla came out as the first 
of the arrows, its owner would take seven portions of the camel; the owners 
of the arrows that had not come out had to pay, and they would need to 
slaughter another camel. This was because among their arrows was al-Musbil, 
which stood for six portions, while only three portions of meat remained. It 
was unfitting for anyone whose arrow had not come out in the play for the 
first camel to eat any of it; it would be disgraceful for him. If they slaughtered 
the second camel and cast | arrows for it and al-Musbil came out, its owner 1:303 
would take six portions of the camel: the three remaining portions 1666 of the 
first camel and three portions of the second camel. He had to pay for the first 
camel, 1667 but he did not have to pay anything for the second, because his arrow 
had won. Seven portions of the second camel remained; they would be played 
for with the arrows of the remaining players. If al-Nafis came out, its owner 
would take five portions, and he would not have to pay anything toward the 
price of the second camel, because his arrow had won, though he would have to 
pay toward the first camel. Two portions of meat remained; however, inasmuch 
as one of the remaining arrows was al-Hils, which stood for four portions, 
they needed to slaughter another camel in order to complete the four. It was 
unfitting for anyone whose arrow had not come out in the play for the second 
camel to eat any of it; 1668 it would be disgraceful for him. If they slaughtered the 


Reading, wa in kharaja l-fadhd.hu awwala l-qidahi, as suggested by Huber, 51. 

Ed. Leiden, M: eight; corrected by Huber, 51. 

That is, al-Raqib (3) + al-Hils (4) + al-Nafis (5) + al-Musbil (6) = 18. 

That is, the owner of al-Raqib would pay 3/18 of the total price; the owner of al-Hils 
4/18; the owner of al-Nafis 5/18; and the owner of al-Musbil 6/18. 

Reading with Huber, 52: al-ajza’ for ed. Leiden, M. al-ukhra. 

That is, 6/(1 + 2 + 3 + 4+5 + 6) = 6/21 of the total price. 

“If no one else had entered the game, which was allowed, these would be the owners 
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third camel and it (i.e., al-Hils) came out, its owner would take four portions: 
two portions from the second camel and two portions from the third camel. He 
did not have to pay for any of the third camel, because his arrow had won. Eight 
portions of the third camel remained, and they would play, using the remaining 
arrows, for them, until their arrows came out in agreement with the portions of 
the camel. Their payment toward the price was computed as I have described. 
Sometimes the portions of meat coincided with the portions for which the 
arrows stood, and so they did not need to slaughter anything else. Another 
camel was slaughtered only when the portions of meat were too few for some 
of the arrows. If someone who had won returned his arrow to be played again 
and lost, he had to pay toward the price of the camel for which his arrow had 
lost, according to this computation. If any portions of the meat were left over 
when all the arrows had come out, those portions were for the poor of the tribe. 

1:304 This is the explanation of maysir. The Arabs used to boast of it and regarded it | 
as an act of generosity and honor. They composed many poems boasting of 
it. 


The Poets of the Arabs 

The Arabs used to attribute the same value to poetry as they did to wisdom and 
much knowledge. If a tribe had a skilled poet who could express his themes 
with well-chosen words, they would bring him to the fairs that took place for 
them during the year and to their festivals when they came on pilgrimage to the 
Ka'ba, so that the tribes and clans would stop and gather and listen to his poetry. 
This they made into a point of their pride and honor. When an issue arose in 
tribal adjudication or deciding a course of action, the only source to which 
they referred was poetry. By means of it they quarreled among themselves, 
cited proverbs, vied with each other for eminence, bound each other by oaths, 
competed with each other, and were glorified or reviled. 

Some, according to the consensus of transmitters and men learned in poetry 
and in the literary works and historical reports handed down from the Arab 
poets, were poets whose poetry was deemed superior in pre-Islamic times. 1669 
Along with them were others who survived into Islamic times and were called 


of al-Hils, al-Raqlb, al-Taw’am, and al-Fadhdh, who would have to pay for the second 
camel (4 + 3 + 2+i)/io, as well as (4 + 3+2+i)/2i for the first camel.” Huber, 54 (my 
translation). 

1669 Arabic, fijahiliyyat al-'Arab (in the Arabs’ Age of Ignorance). 
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mukhadram . 1670 The latter came to be classified together with those who came 
earlier, and (all) were called “Stallions” 1671 in accordance with the superior 
quality of their poems, although some were more ancient than others. They 
were as we have clarified their names and ranks in order: 

- [al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani, who was] Ziyad b. Mu'awiya b. Dibab b. Jabir b. 

Yarbu' b. Ghayz b. Murra b. ‘Awf b. Sa‘d b. Dhubyan, 

- Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma (Abu Sulma’s name was Rabi'a) b. Riyah b. | Qurt b. al- 1:305 
Harith b. Mazin b. Tha'laba b. Thawr b. Hudhma b. Latim b. ‘Uthman b. Amr 

b. Udd, 

- al-A‘sha (i.e., al-A‘sha of the WaTl), who was Maymun b. Qays b. Jandal b. 
Sharahil b. Awf b. Sa‘d b. Dubay'a b. Qays b. Tha'laba, 

- ‘Abid b. al-Abras b. Jusham 1672 b. Amir b. Malik [b. Zuhayr b. Malik] b. al- 
Harith b. Sa'd b. Tha'laba b. Dudan b. Asad, 

- Muhalhil, who was Imru 5 al-Qays b. Rabi'a b. al-Harith b. Zuhayr b. Jusham 
b. Bakr b. Hubayb b. 'Amr b. Ghanm b. Taghlib b. WaTl, 

- 'Alqama b. al-'Abada b. Nashira b. Qays b. ‘Abd b. Rabi'a b. Malik b. Zayd 
Manat [b.] Tamim, 

- al-Harith b. Hilliza [b. Makruh] b. Yazid b. Abdallah b. Malikb. ['Abd b.] Sa'd 
b. Jusham b. 'Amir b. Dhubyan b. Kinana b. Yashkur b. Bakr b. WaTl, 

- Amr b. Kulthum b. Malik b. ‘Attab b. Sa'd b. Zuhayr b. Jusham b. Bakr b. 
Hubayb b. Amr b. Ghanm b. Taghlib b. WaTl, 

- Sa'd b. Malik b. Dubay'a b. Qays b. Tha'laba b. ‘Ukaba b. ‘All b. Bakr b. WaTl 

- al-Aswad b. Ya'fur b. Abd al-Aswad b. Jandal b. Nahshal b. Darim b. Malik b. 
Hanzala b. Malik b. Zayd Manat b. Tamim, 

- Suwayd | b. [Abi] Kahil b. Haritha b. Hisl b. Malik b. Abd b. Sa'd b. Jusham b. 1:306 
Dhubyan b. Kinana b. Yashkur b. [Bakr b.] WaTl, 

- Aws b. Hajar b. Malik b. Hazn b. Amr b. Khalaf b. Numayr b. Usayyid b. Amr 
b. Tamim b. Murr, 

- Dhu 1 -Isba‘ al-Adwani, who was Hurthan b. Harith b. Muharrith [b. Tha'laba 
b. Sayyar] b. Rabi'a b. Hubayra b. Tha'laba b. Zarib b. 'Amr b. ‘Abbad b. Bakr b. 
Yashkur b. Adwan ([‘Adwan] being [a byname for] al-Harith b. Amr b. Qays 
b. Aylan), 


1670 The term mukhadram refers to poets whose lifetimes spanned both the pre-Islamic era 
and early Islamic times. 

1671 Arabic fuhul. 

1672 As in M; ed. Leiden: Hantam. Both forms occur in his genealogy. See Lyall, The Dlwans 
of A bid ibn al-Abras ..., 1 (Arabic). 
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- Bishr b. Abl Khazim, who was ‘Amr b. Awf b. Hanash b. Nashira b. Usama b. 
Waliba, 

- Antara b. Shaddad b. Mu'awiya b. Nizar b. Makhzum b. Malik b. Ghalib b. 
Qutay'a b. Abs b. Baghid, 

- Abda b. al-Tabib al-Tamlml, 

- al-Mutalammis, who was Jarir b. Abd al-Masih b. Abdallah b. Zayd b. Dawfan 
b. Harb b. Wahb b. Ahmas b. Dubay'a b. Rabl'a b. Nizar, 

- Abu Du’ad al-Iyadi, who was Hawthara b. al-Harith b. al-Hajjaj, 

- al-Muraqqish the Elder, [who was ... 1673 

- al-Muraqqish the Younger,] who was Rabl'a b. Mu'awiya b. Sa'd b. Malik b. 
Dubay'a b. Qays b. Tha'laba, 

1:307 - al-Musayyab b. ‘Alas b. ‘Amr b. | Quda'a b. ‘Amr b. Zayd b. Tha'laba b. Da'dI b. 

Malik b. Jusham b. Malik b. Juma'a b. Julayy, 

- ‘Adi b. Zayd b. Hammad [b. Zayd] b. Ayyub b. Mahruf b. ‘Amir [b.] ‘Usayya b. 
Imru’ al-Qays b. Zayd Manat b. Tamlm, 

- Salama b. Jandal b. ‘Abd ‘Amr b. ‘Abd al-Harith, who was Muqa'is b. ‘Amr b. 
Ka‘b b. Sa'd b. Zayd Manat b. Tamlm, 

- Suhaym b. Wathil b. ‘Amr b. Kurz b. Wuhayb b. Himyari b. Riyah b. Yarbu' b. 
Hanzala b. Malik b. Zayd Manat b. Tamlm, 

- al-Jumayhal-Asadi,whowasMunqidhb. [al-Tammahb.Qaysb.] Tarifb.‘Amr 
b. Qu'ayn, 

- Hatim al-TaT, [who was] Hatim b. ‘Abdallah b. Sa'd b. al-Hashraj b. Imru 5 al- 
Qays b. ‘Adi b. Akhzam b. Rabl'a b. Jarwal b. Thu'al b. ‘Amr b. al-Ghawth, 

- Tufayl al-Khayl, who was Tufayl b. ‘Awf b. Khulayf b. Dabis b. Malik b. Sa'd b. 
‘Awf b. Hillan b. Ghanm b. GhanI, 

- al-Saffah, who was Salama b. Khalid b. Ka'b b. Zuhayr b. Taym b. Usama b. 
Malik b. Bakr b. Hubayb b. Ghanm b. Taghlib, 

1:308 - Ta’abbata | Sharran, who was Thabit b. Jabir b. Sufyan b. ‘Adi b. Ka'b b. Fahm 

b. ‘Amr b. Qays ‘Aylan, 

- Ibn al-Mudallal al-Asadi, who was Jald b. Qays [b. Malik] b. Munqidh b. Tarif 
[b.] ‘Amr b. Qu'ayn, 

- Ka'b al-Amthal al-Ghanawi, who was Ka'b b. Sa'd b. ‘Alqama b. Rabl'a b. Zayd 
b. Abl Malil b. Rifa'a b. Muslim b. Sa'd, 

- al-Hakamb. [...], 1674 

- Marwan al-Qaraz b. Zinba' b. Jadhima b. Rawaha b. Qutay'a b. ‘Abs, 


1673 The copyist has skipped the remaining part of the poet’s name by homeoteleuton. 

1674 The copyist has again skipped part of a poet’s name. 
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- Durayd b. al-Simma b. al-Harith b. Bakr b. ‘Alaqa b. Juda'a b. ‘Awf b. Jusham 
b. Mu'awiya b. Bakr b. Hawazin, 

- Umayya b. Abl 1 -Salt, who was Abdallah b. Rabi'a b. ‘Uqda b. Ghiyara b. Awf 
b. QasI (i.e., Thaqlf), 

- al-Afwah al-Awdl, who was Sala’a 1675 b. Amr b. Malik [b. Awf] b. al-Harith b. 

Awf [b. Munabbih] b. Awd b. Sa‘b b. Sa‘d al-Ashlra b. Madhhij, 

- Amr b. Qamfa 1676 b. Dharih b. Sa‘d b. Malik b. Dubay'a b. Qays b. Tha'laba, 

- Dabi’ b. al-Harith b. Artat b. Shihab b. ‘Ubayd b. Halul | b. Qays b. Hanzala b. 1:309 
Malik, 

- Khufaf b. Nadba—Nadba was his mother—whose father was ‘Umayr b. al- 
Harith b. Amr b. al-Sharid b. Riyah b. Yaqaza b. ‘Usayya b. Khufaf b. Imru’ 
al-Qays b. Buhtha b. Sulaym, 

- al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhall, who was Malik b. Ghanm b. Suwayd b. Hub- 
shl 1677 b. Khuna'a b. al-DIl b. Adiya b. Sa'sa'a b. Ka‘b b. Tabikha b. Lihyan b. 
Hudhayl, 

- al-Dhihab al-Fahl, who was Malik b. Jandal b. Maslama b. Mujamma' b. 
Dubay'a b. ‘Ijl, 

- 'Urwa b. al-Ward b. Zayd b. Abdallah b. Nashib b. Sufyan b. ‘Awdh b. Ghalib 
b. Qutay'a b. ‘Abs b. Baghid, 

- al-Harith b. ‘Ubad b. Dubay'a b. Qays b. Tha'laba, who was Faris al-Na‘ama, 

- Anas b. Mudrik b. Amr b. Sa'd b. Awf b. al-'Atik b. Haritha b. ‘Amir b. Taym 
Allah b. Mubashshir b. Aklub b. Rabi'a b. ‘Ifris b. Half b. Khath'am, 

- al-Munakhkhal b. Mas'ud b. Aflat b. Qatan b. Su’a 1678 b. Malik b. Tha'laba b. 
Ghanm b. Hubayyib b. Ka‘b b. Yashkur, 

- Ashyam b. Sharahil b. ‘Abd Ruda b. Abd Awf | b. Malik b. Dubay'a b. Qays b. 1:310 
Tha'laba, 

- al-Harith b. Zalim b. Hadhima b. Yarbu' b. Ghayd 1679 b. Murra b. Awf b. Sa'd 
b. Dhubyan, 

- Safwan b. Husayn b. Malik b. Rifa'a b. Salim b. ‘Ubayd b. Sa'd al-'Anazi, 

- al-Samaw 5 al b. Adiya—his lineage is traced back to Ghassan, but some say 
that he was a Jew of the tribe of Judah, 


1675 Vocalizing as in Aghani, 11:44. Ed- Leiden and M have Salah, but omission of hamza is 
normal in manuscripts. 

1676 Restored as Qami’a by the Leiden editor from mss Qamld, but the preferable reading 
is QamFa-, cf. Aghani, 16063. 

1677 Mss H-l-s] thus restored by the Leiden editor; Aghani, 20:145, reads Khunays, but notes 
many variants. 

1678 Cf. Aghani, 18:152; ed. Leiden Sawada, M Sawad. 

1679 Sic ed. Leiden; mss 'Ubayd. Probably to be read Ghayz-, cf. Aghani, 10:17. 
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- ‘Amr b. al-Ahtam b. Sumayy b. Sinan b. Khalid b. Minqar b. ‘Ubayd b. ‘Amr b. 
Ka‘b b. Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat b. Tamlm, 

- Matrud b. Ka‘b b. ‘Urfuta b. al-Nafidh b. Murra b. Taym b. Sa‘d b. Ka‘b b. Amr 
b. Rabl'a al-Khuza'I, 

- Aws b. Ghalfa’ b. Faqlt 1680 b. Ma'bad b. ‘Amir b. Yamama, 

- Husayn b. al-Humam b. Rabl'a b. Haram b. Wa’ila b. Sahm b. [...] Amir b. 
Sa'sa'a, 

- al-Rakkad al-Asadi, who was Rakkad b. Abbaq b. Budayl, one of the Banu 
Dubayr, 

- Suwayd b. Kura' al-‘Ukli, 

- al-Huwaydara , 1681 whose name was Qutba b. [Aws b.] Mihsan b. Jarwal b. 
Habib al-A‘zam b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza b. Khuzayma b. Rizam b. Mazin b. Tha'laba 
b. Sa'd b. Dhubyan, 

- A'sha Ban! Asad, who was Qays b. Bujara b. Munqidh b. Tarif | b. ‘Amr b. 
Qu'ayn, 

- Ibn al-Ziba‘ra al-Sahml, who was ‘Abdallah b. Qays b. ‘Adi [b. Sa'd] b. Sahm, 
one of the Quraysh, 

- [... ] 1682 Qatan b. Nahshal b. Darim b. Malik b. Hanzala, 

- Ibn Dajaja al-Fuqaym , 1683 who was Bukayr b. Yazid b. Anas b. Imru’ al-Qays, 

- Suwayd b. Salama b. Hudayj b. Qays b. ‘Amr b. Qatan b. Nahshal b. Darim [b. 
Malik] b. Hanzala, 

- Qays b. Zuhayr b.Jadhima b. Rawaha b. Rabl'a b. al-Harith b. Mazin b. Qutay'a 
b. ‘Abs b. Baghid, 

- Miqyas b. Subaba, a member of the Banu Kalb b. ‘Awf b. Ka‘b b. Amir b. Layth 
b. Kinana. He survived into Islamic times and converted to Islam, but then he 
apostatized. He was killed as an infidel on the day of the conquest of Mecca. 

- al-Musayyab b. al-Rifall 1684 b. Haritha b. Janab 1685 b. Qays b. Abl Jabir b. 
Zuhayr b. Janab b. Hubal al-Kalbl, 


1680 Known as Aws b. Ghalfi 1 al-Hujayml, but the sources, other than al-Ya c qubI, give no 
further genealogy. The text is defective. What is given here as Faqlt, is completely 
unpointed in M, and the first letter of what is given here as Yamama is also unpointed 
and could be b, t, th, or n. 

1681 Also known as al-Hadira (having heavy-set shoulders), of which al-Huwaydira is a 
diminutive. See Aghanl, 3:82-84. 

1682 Lacuna, several names seem to have been omitted. 

1683 The identity of the poet and the vocalization of his name are unknown. 

1684 Reading with Aghanl, 21:69. MSS - al-Raqll or al-Ruqayl, an unknown name, for which 
the Leiden editor conjectured al-Rafll. 

1685 Reading with M and Aghanl, 21:69; ed. Leiden Hayyan. 
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- al-Barrad b. Qays b. Raft' b. Qays b. Judayy b. Damra al-Kinani, 

- Sabra b. ‘Amr b. Ahnan b. Dithar b. Faq'as, 

- Shaft' b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza al-Damri, 

- Suraqa b. Malik b. Ju'shum al-Mudlijl, 

- Masruf, whose name was Amr b. Qays b. Mas'ud b. Amir b. Amr | b. Abi 1:312 
Rabi'a b. Dhuhl, 

- Ibn Rumayla al-Dabbi, 

- Qays b. Mas'ud b. Amir b. 'Amr b. Abi Rabi'a b. Dhuhl, 

- Mirdas b. Abi Amir b. Jariya b. Abd b. ‘Abs b. Rifa'a b. al-Harith b. Buhtha b. 
Sulaym b. Mansur. 

Among the early “Stallion” poets 1686 of the Jahiliyya who survived into Islamic 
times were: 

- al-Nabigha al-Ja'di, who was similar in age to al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani and 
whose name was Qays b. [Abdallah b. ‘Udas b. Rabi'a b. Ja'da b. Ka'b b. Rabi'a 
b. Amirb. Sa'sa'a], 1687 

- Labid 1688 b. Rabi'a b. Malik b. Ja'far b. Kilab b. Amir b. Sa'sa'a, 

- Tamlm b. Ubayy [b.] Muqbil b. ‘Awf b. Hunayf [b. Qutayba] b. al-'Ajlan b. 
Abdallah b. Ka'b b. Rabi'a b. 'Amir b. Sa'sa'a, 

- Ka'b b. Zuhayr, who was Rabi'a b. Riyah b. Qurt b. al-Harith b. Mazin b. 
Tha'laba b. Thawr b. Hudhma b. Latim b. ‘Uthman b. Amr b. Udd, 

- Abdallah b. 'Amir b. Karib al-Kindl, 

- Abu Sammal al-Asadi, whose name was Shim'an 1689 b. Hubayra b. Masahiq, 

- Zayd b. Muhalhil, who was Zayd al-Khayl b. Yazid b. Munhib b. 'Abd Ruda 

b. al-Muhlas b. Thawr [b. ‘Adi b. Kinana] b. Malik b. Nabhan b. 'Amr b. | al- 1:313 
Ghawth, 

- al-Hutay’a, whose name was Jarwal b. Aws b. Malik b. Juwayya 1690 b. Makh- 
zum b. Malik b. Ghalib b. Qutay'a b. Abs, 

- Dirar b. al-Khattab b. Mirdas b. Kablr b. Amr al-Muharibi, 


1686 Arabic, juhul, plural of fahl. 

1687 The material in brackets was restored by the Leiden editor on the basis of other 
authorities: cf. Aghani, 4:128, where the genealogy begins, “Hibban b. Qays b. ‘Abdallah 
b. Wahwah (or ‘Amr) b. ‘Udas...” 

1688 Ed. Leiden, M: at-Walid. 

1689 Sic ed. Leiden, M; more often given as Sim'an; see Sezgin, gas, 2:228-229. 

1690 Variant, Ju’ayya.-, Aghani, 2:43. 
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- al-Shammakh b. Dirar b. Sinan b. Umayya b. ‘Amr b. Jihash b. Bajala b. Mazin 
b. Tha'laba b. Sa‘d b. Dhubyan, 

- Abu Dhu’ayb al-Hudhall, who was Khuwaylid [b. Khalid] b. Muharrith b. 
Zubayd 1691 b. Makhzum b. Sahila b. Kahil b. Tamlm b. Sa‘d b. Hudhayl, 

- Abu Kablr al-Hudhall, who was Amir b. al-Hulays, 

- al-Harith b. Amr b. Jurja b. Yarbu' b. Fazara, 

- Suhaym, a slave of the Ban! 1 -Hashas b. Hind b. Sufyan 1692 b. Tha'laba b. 
Dudan 1693 b. Asad b. Khuzayma. 1694 


The Fairs of the Arabs 

The fairs 1695 of the Arabs were ten in number. They gathered at them for their 
trade, and the rest of the people would gather there as well, knowing that their 
lives and property would be safe. These fairs were: 

Dumat al-Jandal, 1696 which was held in the month of RabT al-Awwal. 
Those in charge of it were the Ghassan and the Kalb—whichever of the two 
tribes was ascendant (in a given year) took control. 


1691 Following M and Agha.nl, 6:58; ed. Leiden, Rabid (or Rubayd). 

1692 Unpointed in ed. Leiden, M; reading uncertain. 

1693 Sic ed. Leiden and Aghani, 22:2 (ed. Cairo, 26:9041): M: Dhudan. 

1694 The apparent meaning of the text as it stands in M and C is, “The slave of the Banu 1- 
Hashas, who is Suhaym b. Hind ...” Noldeke, in a footnote to his review of Houtsma’s 
edition ( zdmg 38060), noted the incongruity of attributing an Arab genealogy to a 
poet who, according to Aghani, 22:2 (ed. Cairo, 26:9041) was “a black Nubian slave, a 
non-Arab ( a'jami ) with a natural gift for poetry, whom the Banu 1-Hashas, a clan of 
the Banu Asad, purchased.” Noldeke explained the text as having arisen from omission 
of the words “and al-Hashas is ...” after “who is Suhaym.” Another possibility is that 
the text originally did not mention Suhaym’s name at all (according to the Aghani 
there was disagreement over whether it was Suhaym or Hayya) and read simply, 
“A slave of the Banu 1-Hashas b. Hind ...” A copyist then inserted a marginal gloss, 
“who is Suhaym,” which subsequently was copied into the main text, interrupting 
the flow of the genealogy of the Banu 1-Hashas. On Suhaym, see Sezgin, gas, 2:288- 
289. 

1695 Arabic, aswaq, pi. of suq, the general term for market; here applied to seasonal gather¬ 
ings for trade. 

1696 Dumat al-Jandal (modern al-Jawf in northwestern Saudi Arabia) is an oasis at the head 
of Wadi Sirhan on the trade route between Medina and Damascus. See the article by 
L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. Dumat al-Djandal. 
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al-Mushaqqar in Hajar , 1697 whose fair was held in Jumada al-Ula under 
the supervision of the Banu Taym , 1698 the clan of al-Mundhir b. Sawa. 

Suhar, 1699 which was held in | Rajab on the first day of the month. During 1:314 
this fair one did not need to pay protection money . 1700 [Traders] would depart 
from Suhar for Rayya, where al-Julanda and his clan collected a tenth [of their 
proceeds]. 

The fair of al-Shihr 1701 — al-Shihr of the Mahra—which was held in the 
shadow of the mountain where lies the grave of the prophet Hud . 1702 No 
protection money had to be paid at it, and the Mahra were in charge of it. 

The fair of ‘Adan, 1703 which was held on the first day of the month of 
Ramadan, with the Abna ’ 1704 collecting ten percent of the traders’ proceeds. 

It was from the fair at Adan that incense used to be carried far and wide. 

The fair of San'a’, which was held in the middle of the month of Ramadan, 
with the Abna’ collecting ten percent of the traders’ proceeds. 

The fair of al-Rabiya in Hadramawt. One could reach this fair only by 
paying protection money, since it was not a land controlled by a ruler . 1705 


1697 Al-Mushaqqar was a port on the eastern coast of Arabia in the region of Hajar and 
Bahrayn. Its exact location is unknown. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. 
al-Mushakkar. 

1698 Sic ed. Leiden and M. Probably to be corrected to Tamlm, as al-Mundhir b. Sawa 
belonged to the tribal division Darim of Tamlm. He controlled the area of Hajar for 
the Persians, but converted to Islam and continued to control the area in the days of 
the Prophet. See the article by M. J. Kister in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mundhir b. Sawa. 

1699 Suhar (modem Sohar) is on the coast of Oman, about halfway between modem Moscat 
and Fujairah. It was the emporium for products of the fertile coastal plain and for 
copper and stone from the mountains of the Jebel Akhdar. See the article by Monique 
Kervran in ei 2 , s.v. Suhar. 

1700 Arabic khifara (or khafara): payment by a merchant or other traveler to the Arab tribe, 
tribes, or rulers controlling an area in return for protected passage. See the article by 
Cl. Cahen in ei 2 , s.v Khafara. 

1701 Al-Shihr was the main port of Hadramawt on the southern coast of the Arabian 
peninsula. Mahra is the name of the tribe that controlled it. The area was famous for 
the production of frankincense and fine camels. See the article by G. R. Smith in ei 2 , 
s.v. al-Shihr. 

1702 For an interesting modem account of this tomb, see al-Sabban, Visits and Customs: The 
Visit to the Tomb of the Prophet Hud. 

1703 ‘Adan is the modem Aden. 

1704 Al-Abna’ (the Sons) was a term applied to the descendants born in Yemen of Persian 
immigrants sent by the Sasanians. See the article in ei 2 by K. V. Zettersteen, s.v. al- 

1705 Arabic, ard mumallaka, a land having a malik, a king, prince, or ruler. 
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Anyone who was strong enough engaged in robbery. It was the Kinda who 
collected protection money during this fair. 

The fair of ‘Ukaz 1706 in the Najd highland, which was held in the month of 
Dhu 1 -Qa‘da. The Quraysh and the rest of the Arabs camped there, but mainly 
the Mudar. It was here that the Arabs held their poetical boasting matches 1707 
and their negotiations over matters of bloodwit 1708 and truces. 

The fair of Dhu l-Majaz. 1709 After the fairs at ‘Ukaz and Dhu 1 -Majaz, 
traders would depart for Mecca for their pilgrimage. 

Among the Arabs there was a group who held certain wrongful actions to 
be licit when they attended these fairs; they came to be called al-Muhillun . 1710 
Among the Arabs there were some who rejected this and would take it upon 
themselves to assist the wronged party and prevent bloodshed and the com¬ 
mission of reprehensible acts; these were called the Consecrated Protectors ( al- 
DhacLa al-Muhrimun). The Muhillun were certain tribes from the Asad, Tayyf, 
and Banu Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat b. Kinana, and a group from the Banu ‘Amir 
b. Sa'sa'a. The Consecrated Protectors were from the Banu ‘Amr b. Tamlm, 
Banu Hanzala b. Zayd Manat, a group from the Hudhayl, a group from the 
Banu Shayban, and a group from the Banu | Kalb b. Wabara. The latter used to 
carry weapons to repel the former from the people; however, during the sacred 
months all of the Arabs among these groups would lay down their arms ... 1711 
The Arabs used to attend the fair of ‘Ukaz wearing veils over their faces. It is 
said that the first Arab to remove his mask was Zarif b. Ghanm al-‘Anbari. The 
other Arabs then followed his example. 


1706 ‘Ukaz was located southeast of Mecca. See the article in ei 2 by Irfan Shahid, s.v. ‘Ukaz. 

1707 Arabic, mufakhara. These were contests in which tribal poets or orators boasted of the 
exploits of their tribe. The mufakhara could be a ritualized prelude to battle, but also 
could take place at fairs. The fair at ‘Ukaz was particularly famous as such an occasion. 
See the article by E. Wagner and Bichr Fares in ei 2 , s.v. Mufakhara. 

1708 Arabic, hamala, the payment of compensation ( diya ) for the death of a person caused 
by oneself or by one’s relatives. 

1709 Dhu 1-Majaz was another fair held near Mecca—Yaqut locates the site one league 
( farsakh) from ‘Arafat, gives the duration of the fair as eight days, but does not give 
its month. See Yaqut, Mu'jam al-Buldan, s.v. Majaz. 

1710 The Arabic expression for “held wrongful actions to be licit” is yastahilluna l-mazalim. 
It may refer to defrauding, as the word mazalim can refer to wrongful actions in general, 
but specifically to wrongful gains. The term muhillun, is derived from the same root 
as yastahilluna. It means “those who account licit” or “those not in a state of ritual 
consecration” to abstain from certain actions. Its opposite is muhrimun, “those in a 
state of ritual consecration” to abstain from certain actions. 

1711 Because of the sudden change in sense after this passage, Houtsma, the Leiden editor, 
inferred that the scribe had again skipped something in the text. 
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[Introduction] 


In the Name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate 

Praise be to God, the granter of success. Praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds. 
May God bless Muhammad, the seal of the prophets, and the goodly and pure 
members of his family. 

When our first book was finished, wherein we gave a brief account of the 
beginning of the world’s existence and the history of the early peoples—the 
ancient nations, separate kingdoms, and divided tribes 1 —we composed this 
present book of ours according to what earlier authorities—scholars, trans¬ 
mitters, and authors of biographies, histories, and chronicles—transmitted. We 
did not set out to compile by ourselves a book in which we would undertake 
to retell what others had said before us. Rather, we set out to gather things 
that had been said and transmitted, for we discovered that men differed in 
their accounts and in their chronologies. Some added things and some omit¬ 
ted things. We wished to gather together what has come down to us from what 
each of them produced; for one person cannot encompass all knowledge. The 
Commander of the Faithful, ‘All b. Abl Talib, said, “Knowledge is more than one 
can retain, so take from each knower the best things he has to offer.” 2 Ja'far b. 
Harb al-Ashajj 3 said: “I have found knowledge to be like wealth: every human 
being possesses a bit of it; and if a man holds a quantity of it he is called well-off, 
while someone else holds something more and is also called well-off. Similarly 
with knowledge: anyone who possesses something of it is called a knower, even 
if someone else knows more than he. If we did not call a scholar ‘scholar’ until | 
he comprehended all knowledge, the name would apply to no human being.” 
A wise man has said, “My pursuit of knowledge is not from hope to reach its 
remotest point and master its farthest end, but rather to seek something of 
which one must not be ignorant and which no rational person should act con¬ 
trary to.” Another wise man has said: “If you are not learned, learn; and if you are 
not wise, become wise; for rarely does a man come to resemble others but that 
he is on the verge of becoming one of them.” 4 Someone has said: “Knowledge 


1 Amending the reading of ed. Leiden and M asbab (causes) to asbat (tribes). 

2 Reading with M, 'alim (knower); ed. Leiden, 'ilm (science). 

3 Abu 1-Fadl Ja'far b. Harb al-Hamadhani (d. 236/850) was a Zaydi Shi'i Mu'tazili theologian. 
See the article by Albert N. Nader in hi 2 , s.v. Dja'far b. Harb. 

4 The Arabic involves a pun, since the verb ta'allam (learn) can also mean “act like a learned 
man,” and tahakkam (become wise) can also mean “act like a wise man.” 
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is a spirit and action is a body. Knowledge is the root, and action is a branch. 
Knowledge is a begetter, and action is a child. One acts because one knows; one 
does not know because one acts.” Another has said: “Whoever seeks knowledge 
from desire or fear, or from emulation or covetousness, his share of it will be in 
accordance with his fear; but anyone who pursues knowledge for the honor of 
knowledge and seeks it for the merit of understanding, his share of it will be in 
accordance with its honor, and his benefit from it will be in accordance with its 
merit.” Someone has said: “Everything needs intellect, and the intellect needs 
knowledge.” 

This book of ours begins with the birth of the Messenger of God and the 
reports of him from one stage to another and from one time to another, until 
God took him to Himself. Then I mention the reports of the caliphs after him: 
the biography of one caliph after another, the conquests of each, what each did, 
what was done in his days, and the years of his reign. 

The people from whom we have transmitted what is in this book are: Ishaq 
b. Sulayman b. All al-Hashimi, 5 who transmitted from the elders of the Banu 
Hashim; Abu 1 -Bakhtari Wahb b. Wahb al-Qurashi, 6 who transmitted from 
Ja'far b. Muhammad 7 and other men; Aban b. ‘Uthman, 8 who transmitted 
from Ja'far b. Muhammad; Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Waqidl, 9 who transmitted 


5 Abu Ya'qub Ishaq b. Sulayman b. 'All b. ‘Abdallah al-Hashimi held various offices under Harun 
al-Rashld, and enjoyed a good reputation as a historian. A book of his entitled Kitab al-Ta'rlkh 
wa-l-styar is mentioned. See Fuat Sezgin, gas, 1:313. 

6 Abu 1-Bakhtari Wahb b. Wahb b. Kabir al-Qurashi (d. 200/815) served as a judge under Harun 
al-Rashid and was a traditionist, genealogist, and historian. See Fuat Sezgin, gas, 1:267. 

7 Ja'far b. Muhammad (d. 148/765) is Abu ‘Abdallah Ja'far b. Muhammad al-Baqirb. ‘Ali Zayn al- 
‘Abidin, sumamed Ja'far al-Sadiq, reckoned to be the sixth Imam by Twelver Shi'is. See Fuat 
Sezgin, gas, 1:528-531. 

8 Aban b. ‘Uthman b. Yahya, known as al-Ahmar al-Bajali, is listed in Shi'i reference works as 
having transmitted from the sixth Imam, Ja'far b. Muhammad, sumamed al-Sadiq (cf. al- 
Tusi, Ikhtcyar ma'rifat al-rijal al-ma'ruf bi-Rijal al-Kashshi, No. 659, 705; also Yaqut, Mu'jam 
al-udaba’, No. 3). He was correctly identified by Josef Horovitz in The Earliest Biographies of 
the Prophet and Their Authors, 9. Chronology and political affiliation rule out identifying him 
as Aban b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, the son of the third caliph. 

9 Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Waqid al-Waqidi (d. 207/822) was a major historian active during 
the reigns of Harun al-Rashid and al-Ma’mun. His MaghazI (on the Prophet’s militaiy expe¬ 
ditions) has survived. See Fuat Sezgin, gas, 1:294-297, and the article by S. Leder in si 2 , s.v. 
al-Wakidi. 
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from Musa b. ‘Uqba 10 and other men; ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hisham, who trans¬ 
mitted from Ziyad b. Abdallah al-Bakka 5 !, who transmitted from Muhammad 
b. | Ishaq al-Muttalibi; 11 Abu Hassan al-Ziyadi, 12 who transmitted from Abu 
1 -Mundhir al-Kalbi and other men; ‘Isa b. Yazid b. Da’b; al-Haytham b. ‘Adi al- 
Ta’I, 13 who transmitted from Abdallah b. ‘Abbas al-Hamdani; Muhammad b. 
Kathir al-Qurashi, 14 who transmitted from Abu Salih and other men; ‘All b. 
Muhammad b. [Abdallah b. Abl] Sayf al-Mada’ini; 15 Abu Ma'shar al-Madani; 16 
Muhammad b. Musa al-Khwarazmi al-Munajjim; 17 and Masha’allah al-Hasib 18 
concerning the ascendants of years and times. We have written down, on the 
authority of men other than those we have named, certain items—biographies 
and accounts of caliphs—that others recorded and transmitted and that we 
have learned. We have made it a brief book, suppressing poems and lengthy 
accounts. In God lie help, success, power, and strength. 


10 Abu Muhammad Musa b. ‘Uqba b. Abl ‘Ayyas al-Asadl (d. 141/758) was a pupil of al- 
Zuhri and lived in Medina. He is said to have written a book on the Prophet’s military 
expeditions. See Fuat Sezgin, gas, 1:286-287; also ei 2 , s.v. Musa b. ‘Ukba. 

11 That is, al-Ya‘qubI made use of the Sira of the Prophet that was edited by Ibn Hisham 
(d. 218/833 or 213/828), from the riwaya (version) transmitted by Ziyad al-Bakka’i (d. 183/ 
799), of the original work by Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767). See the following articles in ei 2 : Ibn 
Hisham (by W. Montgomery Watt), Ibn Ishak (byj. M. B. Jones); also Fuat Sezgin, gas, 
1:288-290 (Ibn Ishaq), and 297-299 (Ibn Hisham). 

12 Abu Hassan al-Ziyadi (d. 243/857) was a judge under al-Mutawakkil, a traditionist, and 
historian. See Fuat Sezgin, gas, 1:316. 

13 Al-Haytham b. ‘Adi al-Ta’i (d. between 206/821 and 209/824) was a historian known to have 
attended the ‘Abbasid court. See the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. al-Haytham b. ‘Adi. 

14 Muhammad b. Kathir al-Qurashi (d. 120/737) was a Qur’an reciter in Mecca, accredited 
with one of the seven authoritative readings (qira’ai) of the Qur’an. See W. Montgomery 
Watt, Bell’s Introduction to the Qur’an, 49. 

15 Al-Mada’int (d. c. 228/843) was a major historian, credited with over two hundred works. 
See the article by Ursula Sezgin in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mada’inl; Fuat Sezgin, gas, 1:314-315. 

16 Abu Ma'shar Najih b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sindl al-Madani (d. 170/787) was the author of a 
book on the Prophet’s military expeditions. See Fuat Sezgin, gas, 1:291-292; also the article 
by J. Horovitz and F. Rosenthal in ei 2 , s.v. Abu Ma'shar Nadjlh. 

17 Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Musa al-Khwarazmi (often written al-Khuwarizmi) the astrono¬ 
mer/astrologer ( munqjjim ), a major figure in the development of mathematics, was active 
during the caliphate of al-Ma’mun and died c. 232/847. See the article by J. Vernet in ei 2 , 
s.v. al-Khwarazmi. 

18 Masha’allah b. Athari or b. Sariya (d. c. 193/809) was a Jewish astrologer (al-Hasib means 
arithmetician or expert in astronomical calculations). See the article by J. Samso in ei 2 , 
s.v. Masha’ Allah. 
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The Birth of the Messenger of God 

The birth of the Messenger of God took place in the Year of the Elephant. 19 
Between his birth and the elephant there were fifty nights. According to what 
some have transmitted, it took place on Monday, the 2nd of the month of Rabf 
1. It was also said to have taken place on the eve of Tuesday, the 8th of the month 
of RabT 1. Those who transmitted from Ja'far b. Muhammad say that it was on 
Friday at daybreak on the 12th of the month of Ramadan. 

According to what experts in astronomical computations have said, he was 
born in the conjunction of Scorpio. 20 According to the astrologer Masha’allah: 
The ascendant of the year in which the conjunction took place that indicated 
the birth of the Messenger of God was Libra, 22 0 , the term and house of Venus. 
Jupiter was in Scorpio, 3 0 23'. Saturn was in Scorpio, | 6° 23', retrograde. The 
two were in the second of the ascendants. The Sun was in the sign opposite 
the ascendant, in Aries, the 1st minute. Venus was in Aries, i° 56'. Mercury 
was in Aries, 18 0 16', retrograde. Mars was in Gemini, 12 0 15'. The Moon was in 
midheaven in Cancer, i° 20'. 

According to al-Khwarazml: On the day the Messenger of God was born, the 
Sun was in Taurus, i°. The Moon was in Leo, 18 0 10'. Saturn was in Scorpio, 9 0 
40', retrograde. Jupiter was in Scorpio, 2 0 10', retrograde. Mars was in Cancer, 2 0 
50'. Venus was in Taurus, 12 0 10'. 


19 According to the accepted chronology of Muhammad’s life, this would be around 570CE. 
Concerning the historicity of the reputed attack on the Ka‘ba by the Yemenite king Abraha, 
whose army was said to have included an elephant, see the article by A F. L. Beeston in 
ei 2 , s.v. al-FIl. No attempt to convert the date into an exact Western date has been made 
due to uncertainty about the pre-Islamic calendar. 

20 That is, the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in the constellation of Scorpio. Al-Ya‘qubi 
is following the astrological system of Masha’allah, who followed a Sasanian theory “that 
important religious and political changes are indicated by conjunctions of the planets 
Saturn and Jupiter, which recur at intervals of about twenty years. Successive conjunctions 
tend to stay in the same astrological triplicity. After a long time, however, over two 
centuries, they move along into another triplicity. Any such ‘shift’ of triplicity indicates 
changes of more sweeping nature than a simple conjunction—the rise of a new nation 
or dynasty. The advent of a major prophet, an event most portentous of all, is heralded 
by the completion of a cycle of shifts through all four triplicities. Predictions are made by 
casting the horoscope for the instant of the vernal equinox (tahwll al-sana, year transfer) 
of the year in which this conjunction or shift occurs.” E. S. Kennedy and David Pingree, The 
Astrological History of Masha’allah, vi, 48 ff., 98 ff. The margin of M contains a schematic 
diagram of this horoscope. 
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The Quraysh used to date the years by the death of Qusayy b. Kilab because 
of Qusayy’s greatness. When the Year of the Elephant came, they dated by it 
because of the renown of that year, and so their dating was from the birth of 
the Messenger of God. 

When the Messenger of God was born, devils were pelted and stars fell. 
When the Quraysh saw it, not knowing what to make of the falling stars, they 
said, “This can be for no other reason than the coming of the Last Hour.” An 
earthquake encompassing the entire world struck mankind, so that synagogues 
and churches collapsed, and everything that was worshipped other than God 
removed from its place. The magicians and soothsayers were at a loss; their 
familiar spirits were restrained [from speaking]. Stars never seen before rose, 
such that the soothsayers of the Jews did not know what to make of them. 
The Palace of Kisra was shaken, so that thirteen pinnacles fell from atop the 
building. 21 The fire of Persia went out; it had never gone out for a thousand 
years before that. The chief scholar and wise man of the Persians, | whom the 
Persians call mobadhan mobadh, who was in charge of the rites of their religion, 
had a vision of Arabian camels leading intractable horses which, having crossed 
the Tigris, spread throughout the country. This frightened and alarmed Kisra 
Anushirwan. He sent to al-Nu‘man, asking whether any of the soothsayers of 
the Arabs remained. Al-Nu‘man replied that yes, there was Satih al-Ghassani 
in Damascus in the land of Syria. “Bring me an elder of the Arabs,” he said, “one 
who has intelligence and knowledge, whom I can send to him.” He brought 
him Abd al-Masih b. Buqayla, and he sent him to him. Abd al-Masih set out 
on a camel and, having arrived in Damascus, inquired about the man and was 
directed to him. He dwelt at the Jabiya Gate, and Abd al-Masih found him about 
to expire. So he called into his ear at the top of his voice: 

Are you deaf, or can you hear ?—0 nobleman of Yemen, 

who can relieve an anxiety that has defied the greatest men, 

Who can pronounce judgment on a matter concealed: 

the tribe’s elder from the people of Yazan has come to you. 

Then Satih said: 22 “Abd al-Masih hastens on a camel toward Satih, who is on 
the edge of the grave. The Sasanians’ king has sent you because of the hall’s 
destruction, the fire’s extinction, and the mobadhan’s vision. He saw Arabian 


21 Arabic: Iwan Kisra, that is, the Sasanian palace at Ctesiphon (al-Mada’in). The parallel in 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:981-984, includes a longer version of the following poem. 

22 The words of Satih are in rhymed prose ( saj ’), the typical style for such mantic utterances. 
The “recitation” ( tilawa ) may refer to the Qur’an; Tihama, the coastal plain of the southern 
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camels leading intractable horses, which, having crossed the Tigris, spread 
throughout the country. Son of Dhu Yazan, there shall be trials and tribulations, 
and kings and queens to the number of the pinnacles shall die. When Lake 
Sawah sinks into the earth, and the recitation appears in the land of Tihama, 
and the man with the staff appears, then Syria will not be Syria for Satih.” Then 
he gave up the ghost. 

A certain man from the People of the Book came to a gathering of the 
Quraysh, among whom were Hishamb. al-Mughira, al-Walidb. al-Mughira, and 
‘Utba b. Rabi'a. He asked, “Has a child been bom to you tonight?” | “No,” they 
said. He said, “I say you are wrong, by God, men of Quraysh; for there has been 
born in Palestine 23 a boy named Ahmad on whom there is a mole like the color 
of a black cat, because of whom the destruction of the People of the Book shall 
take place.” Before they left the place it was announced to them that a boy had 
been bom to Abdallah b. Abd al-Muttalib that night. The man went and looked 
at him, and said: “It is he, by God! Woe to the People of the Book because of 
him!” When he saw the joy of the Quraysh over what they had heard from him, 
he said, “By God, he will make an assault on you that shall be spoken of by 
people east and west.” 

The marriage of Abdallah b. Abd al-Muttalib to Amina bt. Wahb took place 
ten years after the digging of the well of Zamzam. Some have said a few years 
more than ten. There was one year between Abd al-Muttalib’s ransoming of 
his son and his arranging of his marriage. 24 The name of Abdallah, the father 
of the Messenger of God, was Abd al-Dar. Some have said that his name was 
Abd Qusayy, but when he was in the year in which he was ransomed ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib said, “This one shall be Abdallah,” and he named him so on that day. 25 


Arabian peninsula, maybe a veiled reference to Mecca; and “the man with the staff” (sahib 
al-hirawa) is taken by C. E. Bosworth in his translation of this section of al-Tabari’s history 
as a veiled reference to the second caliph, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. See C. E. Bosworth, The 
History of al-Tabari, v, 288. 

23 Sic M and Ed. Leiden. 

24 ‘Abd al-Muttalib is said to have vowed that if he were granted ten sons to protect him, he 
would sacrifice one of them at the Ka'ba. When he did indeed become the father of ten 
sons, he prepared to carry out his vow. Lots were cast, and ‘Abdallah, his favorite son, was 
chosen to be the victim. When the Quraysh and the other sons objected, it was suggested 
that ‘Abd al-Muttalib consult a certain sorceress; she suggested a procedure by which 
lots would be cast between ‘Abdallah and ever increasing numbers of camels until it was 
determined that the gods would be satisfied and release ‘Abd al-Muttalib from his vow; 
which happened when the number of camels to be sacrificed in lieu of ‘Abdallah rose to 
one hundred. See Ibn Hisham, Sim, 97-100; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10074-1077. 

2 5 ‘Abdallah means “Servant of Allah.” 
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Between the marriage of the father of the Messenger of God to his mother and 
the latter’s birth, according to what Ja'far b. Muhammad has transmitted, there 
were ten months. Some have said a year and eight months. 

It has been transmitted from his mother: “When I gave birth to him, I saw a 
light appearing from me, so bright that it frightened me; I did not see anything 
such as women see.” Some have transmitted that she said: “The light shone from 
me until I saw the castles of Syria. When he fell on the ground, he grabbed a 
handful of dust, and then raised his head to the sky.” 26 

The first milk that he drank after his mother’s was the milk of Thuwayba, the 
ffeedwoman ( mawlah) of Abu Lahab. This Thuwayba had also nursed Hamza 
b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, Ja'far b. Abl Talib, and Abu Salama b. ‘Abd al-Asad al- 
Makhzumi 27 | Later, after God sent him as a prophet, the Messenger of God 
said: “I saw Abu Lahab in the fires of hell crying, ‘Thirst! Thirst!’ and he was 
given to drink at the snap of his finger. ‘Why is this?’ I asked. He said, ‘For my 
freeing of Thuwayba, because she nursed you.’ ” 

Abdallah b. Abd al-Muttalib, the father of the Messenger of God, died, 
according to what Ja'far b. Muhammad has transmitted, two months after his 
son’s birth. Some have said that he died before his son was born, but this is 
an incorrect statement, the consensus being that he died after his son’s birth. 
Others have said that it was a year after his birth. ‘Abdallah’s death took place in 
Medina among his father’s maternal uncles, the Banu 1 -Najjar, in a house called 
the House of al-Nabigha. His age at the time of his death was twenty-five years. 

A wet-nurse was sought for the child among the Banu Sa‘d b. Bakr b. Hawa- 
zin 28 ‘Abd al-Muttalib delivered the child to al-Harith b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza b. Rifa'a 
al-Sa'di, the husband of Hallmabt. Abl Dhu’ayb al-Sa'di. He continued to reside 
among the Banu Sa‘d, who saw in him a blessing to themselves and their cattle, 
until the incident took place in which someone came to him in the form of a 
man, split open his belly, and washed his inward parts. Fearing for him, they 


26 “There seems to be a lacuna in the text at this point” (note in Ed. Leiden). 

27 These three are singled out for mention because of their importance as early converts to 
Islam. Muhammad’s uncle Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib was an early convert, emigrated to 
Medina, fought at Badr, and was killed at Uhud. Muhammad’s cousin Ja'far b. Abl Talib 
(All’s brother), emigrated to Abyssinia after his conversion, went to Medina on his return, 
and eventually met his death in the expedition to Mu’ta. Abu Salama b. Abd al-Asad al- 
Makhzuml is said to have been the first Muslim to emigrate to Medina. 

28 Parallels in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 103-106: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1,96-111; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:969- 
977. The incident referred to in this paragraph is traditionally connected with Sura 94 of 
the Qur’an. 
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returned him, at age five, to his grandfather ‘Abd al-Muttalib. Some have said 
at age four, and that he was like a ten-year-old in character and strength. 

His mother, Amina bt. Wahb b. Abd Manaf b. Zuhra, died when he was 
six years and three months old; she was thirty years old. Her death occurred 
at a place called al-Abwa’, between Mecca and Medina. Abd al-Muttalib, the 
grandfather of the Messenger of God, used to care for him. At that time Abd 
al-Muttalib was the uncontested leader ( sayyid ) of the Quraysh: God had given 
him honor such as He had given no one else and had given him the water of 
Zamzam and Dhu 1-Haram to drink. 29 | The Quraysh appointed him arbitrator 
in matters concerning their cattle. He gave food in times of famine, feeding 
even the birds and beasts of the mountains. Abu Talib said: 

And we give food until the birds feed on our excess, 

when the hands of the pilgrims pressing on begin to tremble. 

He rejected idolatry and declared the unity of God, the Mighty and Majestic. He 
fulfilled his vows, and he established precedents most of which were confirmed 
by the Qur’an and have come down as Sunna from the Messenger of God. They 
are the fulfillment of vows, a hundred camels as bloodwite, not marrying close 
kin, not approaching houses from the back, cutting off the thief’s hand, the 
prohibition on female infanticide, the mubahala, 30 the prohibition on wine, 
the prohibition on fornication ( zina ) and the punishment for it, the casting of 
lots, that no one should circumambulate the Ka'ba naked, showing hospitality 
to the guest and that when they performed the pilgrimage they should expend 
only from the best of their cattle, venerating the sacred months, and banishing 
prostitutes. 31 When the man of the elephant came, 32 the Quraysh left the sacred 
precinct in flight from the men with the elephant, but Abd al-Muttalib said, 
“I will not leave God’s precinct and seek strength in another.” So he sat in the 
courtyard of the Ka'ba and said: 


29 Dhu 1-Haram was a well or estate belonging to ‘Abd al-Muttalib in al-Ta’if. See Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, 1/1, 52-53 for the story of how he came to possess it. For a summary of what is 
known about him, see the article by U. Rubin in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim. 

30 Mubahala is a kind of trial by mutual imprecation in which the opposing parties call down 
a curse on whichever party is not speaking the truth. See the article by W. Schmucker in 
ei 2 , s.v. Mubahala. 

31 Dhawat al-rayat, or “women who have flags,” refers to prostitutes who indicated their 
availability by raising a particular kind of flag (Dozy, Supplement, 1:498a). 

32 That is, Abraha, the Abyssinian general who intended to conquer Mecca. The history of 
Abraha and his expedition, which included a war elephant, may be found Ibn Hisham, 
Sira, 29-38: al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:935-942. 
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0 God, if You forgive, they will be Your dependents; 
if not, then whatever seems best to You . 33 

The Quraysh used to say that ‘Abd al-Muttalib was the second Abraham. 

The man who brought the Quraysh the tidings of what God had done to 
the men of the elephant was Abdallah b. Abd al-Muttalib, the father of the 
Messenger of God. Therefore Abd al-Muttalib said, “Abdallah has come to you 
as a bearer of good tidings | and as a warner.” He told them what had befallen 2:10 
the men of the elephant, and so they said, “You have been great of blessing and 
fortunate of omen ever since you have been.” 

Abd al-Muttalib had ten male children and four female: Abdallah (the father 
of the Messenger of God), Abu Talib (who was Abd Manaf), al-Zubayr (who was 
Abu 1 -Tahir), and Abd al-Ka‘ba (who was al-Muqawwam)—their mother was 
Fatima bt. Amr b. Aidh b. ‘Imran b. Makhzum; she was the mother of Abd al- 
Muttalib’s daughters Umm Hakim al-Bayda’, Atika, Barra, Arwa, and Umayma. 

Also, al-Harith, who was Abd al-Muttalib’s oldest child, from whom he received 
his honorific name ( kunya ), and Qutham; the mother of the two of them was 
Safiyyabt.Jundub b. Hujayrb. Zabbab b. Habib b. Suwa’ab. Amirb. Sa'sa'a. Also, 
Hamza (he was AbuYa'la), “God’s Lion” and “Lion of the Messenger of God”; his 
mother was Hala bt. Wuhayb b. Abd Manaf b. Zuhra, who was also the mother 
of Safiyya bt. Abd al-Muttalib. Also, al-'Abbas and Dirar; the mother of these 
two was Nutayla bt. Jannab b. Kulayb b. al-Nimr b. Qasit. Also, Abu Lahab (who 
was Abd al-‘Uzza), whose mother was Lubna bt. Hajir b. Abd Manaf b. Datir 
al-KhuzaT. Also, al-Ghaydaq (who was Jahl)—he was called al-Ghaydaq (the 
Generous) because he was the most openhanded of the Quraysh and the most 
generous with food—his mother was Mumanna'a bt. ‘Amr b. Malik b. Nawfal 
al-Khuza‘ 1 . These are the paternal uncles and aunts of the Messenger of God. 

Every one of Abd al-Muttalib’s children had honor, renown, | merit, esteem, 2:11 
and glory. 

Amir b. Malik, “the Player with spear-heads,” once came on pilgrimage. 
“Men,” he said, “who look like black camel stallions.” And he said, “By them will 
Mecca be protected.” 

Aktham b. Sayfi once came on pilgrimage with some men of the Banu 
Tamim. He saw them striding across al-Batha ’ 34 as if they were towers of silver, 
causing their neighbors to cleave to the earth. So he said, “Banu Tamim, if God 


33 As Houtsma observes, the text of the verse in al-Ya c qubI is problematic. Longer versions of 
the poem can be found in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1,56; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:940-941. 

34 Al-Batha’ (literally, the dry streambed) is a name for the central area of Mecca, where the 
Ka'ba is located. 
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decides to establish a favorable turn of events ( dawla ), He will cause men like 
these to sprout up for it. These are God’s planting, not the planting of men.” 

A mat would be spread out for Abd al-Muttalib in the courtyard of the 
Ka'ba, but no one would approach his mat until the Messenger of God, who 
was a young boy, came to him, stepping over the necks of his uncles. Abd al- 
Muttalib would say to them: “Let my son do it. Surely this son of mine will be 
very important.” 

Abd al-Muttalib, with the chiefs of his people, went to visit Sayf b. Dhi 
Yazan when the latter took possession of Yemen. Sayf gave him precedence 
over them all and preferred him. He took him aside, announced to him the 
glad tidings of the Messenger of God, and described the latter’s attributes to 
him. Abd al-Muttalib shouted praise to God and, recognizing the truth of what 
Sayf had said, bowed to the ground. Sayf asked him, “Did you become aware of 
some tidings because of what I said?” “Yes,” he told him, “A boy like what you 
described has been born to my son, 0 King.” Sayf said: “Beware of the Jews with 
regard to him, and your people, too—your people are more powerful than the 
Jews. God will complete his affair and raise up his call.” 

The People of the Book never ceased speaking to Abd al-Muttalib about the 
Messenger of God from the time he was born, and Abd al-Muttalib’s joy at this 
was great. He said, “By God, if the Quraysh envy me for the water”—he meant 
the water that God had given him to drink from Zamzam and Dhu al-Haram— 
“tomorrow they will envy me for the great honor, noble edifice, enduring might, 
and sublime splendor until the end of time and the Day of Congregation.” 

Once the Quraysh experienced uninterrupted drought, so that vegetation 
died and udders went dry. In panic they said: “God has given us water through 
2:12 you time after time. | Pray therefore to God, that He will give us something to 
drink.” They heard a voice call out from one of the mountains of Mecca: “People 
of Quraysh, the prophet of the gentiles 35 shall be from you. This is the time to 
expect him. Seek out from yourselves a man very great, very important, having 
a manner of life to which he summons and honor for which he is revered. 
Let him and his children go out to touch water, seek goodness, and kiss the 
comer. Let the man call out, and let the people say amen. Then you shall have 


35 Arabic al-nabl al-umml. The interpretation of the phrase as applied to Muhammad is a 
matter of controversy. The most common interpretations are first, “the illiterate prophet,” 
based on the idea that Muhammad did not know how to read or write, and therefore 
the production (or channeling) of the Qur’an through him was a miracle; second, that 
Muhammad was the prophet sent to the Arabs, who as a nation had previously had no 
scripture; and third, that Muhammad was a prophet sent to all nations. See E. Geoffroy’s 
article in El 2 , s.v. Ummi. 
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as much abundance of plants and rain as you wish.” There remained no one in 
Mecca who did not say, “This is Shaybat al-Hamd! This is Shaybat al-Hamd!” 36 
So ‘Abd al-Muttalib went out—with him was the Messenger of God, who at the 
time had his loincloth tightly bound. Abd al-Muttalib said: “0 God, supplier of 
what is lacking and reliever of distress: You are a knower who is not taught, an 
asked one to whom no miserliness is imputed. Behold these Your servants and 
handmaids in the courtyards of Your sacred precinct. To You they complain of 
their years that have dried up the udder and destroyed the vegetation. Hear, 0 
God, and send down a fructifying, abundant rain.” Before they could leave, the 
heavens burst open with their water and the valley was filled with its torrent. 

One of the Quraysh said concerning this: 

Through Shaybat al-Hamd God gave water to our town, 
when we lacked sleep 37 and the rain had ceased. 

It came as a boon from God through a man who brings good fortune, 
the best of those for whom Mudar ever rejoiced: 

A man blessed in his affairs, by whom the clouds are made to yield rain, 
whose equal or like in eminence mankind has never known. 

Abd al-Muttalib bequeathed his judicial authority to his son al-Zubayr, along 
with matters relating to the Ka'ba; to Abu Talib he entrusted the Messenger of 
God, as well as the office of dispensing water from the well of Zamzam. He said 
to him, “I have left in your hands great honor whereby you shall tread upon the 
necks of the Arabs.” And he said to Abu Talib: 

I entrust to you, 0 Abd Manaf, 38 after my death, 

one who is unique and, after his father’s death, alone. 

He left him still lying in the cradle, 2:13 

and I was like a mother to him in affection, 

A mother who draws him close to her bowels and liver. 

For you, I think, of all my sons can be most counted on 
To repel a wrong or to bind a compact. 


36 The birth name of‘Abd al-Muttalib was Shayba, orShaybat al-Hamd, because a “whiteness 
of the hair” ( shayba ) was seen on his head when he was born. See the article by U. Rubin 
in El 3 , s.v. ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim. 

37 Sic ed. Leiden and M. One is tempted to amend al-kara (sleep) to al-kala, a shortened form 
of al-kala’ (grass, herbage, pasture). 

38 That is, Abu Talib, whose birth name was Abd Manaf. 
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‘Abd al-Muttalib died when the Messenger of God was eight years old; 
Abd al-Muttalib was one hundred and twenty years old. Some have said one 
hundred and forty years. The Quraysh treated his death as a momentous event. 
He was washed with water and lote-tree [leaves]—the Quraysh were the first 
people to wash the dead with the lote-tree. 39 He was wrapped in two garments 
of Yemeni cloth valued at a thousand mithqals of gold. 40 Musk was cast over 
him until it covered him, and he was carried on men’s hands for several days as 
a mark of honor, esteem, and reverence at his interment. 

After Abd al-Muttalib was interred, his son 41 seated himself in the courtyard 
of the Ka'ba; Ibn Jud'an al-Tayml sat on one side, along with al-Walid b. Rabfa 
al-Makhzuml. Each one claimed leadership. 

It has been transmitted from the Messenger of God that he said, “God will 
raise up my grandfather Abd al-Muttalib as a nation unto himself, like the 
prophets in appearance and the kings in dress.” 

After the death of Abd al-Muttalib, the Messenger of God was cared for by 
Abu Talib his uncle. He was the best of guardians: Abu Talib was a noble leader, 
obeyed and respected despite his poverty. All b. Abl Talib said, “My father ruled 
though he was poor, and no poor man had ever ruled before him.” Abu Talib 
took the Messenger of God on a journey to Busra in Syria when the latter was 
nine years old—he said, “By God, I will entrust you to no one but myself.” He 
was raised by Fatima bt. Asad b. Hashim, the wife of Abu Talib and mother of 
all his children. It has been transmitted from the Messenger of God that when 
she died as a good Muslim he said: “Today my mother has died.” He shrouded 
2:14 her in his own shirt, | went down into her grave, and lay down in the niche pre¬ 
pared to receive her body. Someone said to him, “Messenger of God, your grief 
over Fatima is very great!” He said: “She was my mother; she would make her 


39 See the article by Remke Kruk in ei 2 , s.v. Sidr, where the tree is identified as most likely 
Ziziphus leucodermis, related to the jujube. A paste of crushed leaves of the tree was used 
for cleansing the scalp, hair, and body. 

40 The mithqal was the standard weight of the dinar, the unit of gold currency in early 
Islam. The standard weight after the currency reform of ‘Abd al-Malik was 4.25 grams. 
For comparison, the u.s. quarter-eagle gold coin, with a face value of $2.50, weighed 4.37 
grams. See the article by G. C. Miles in ei 2 , s.v. Dinar. 

41 Since, according to Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1, 57, ‘Abd al-Muttalib was survived by four sons, 
al-Ya‘qubi’s failure to specify which one claimed primacy is strange. According to Ibn 
Hisham, Sira, 114, al-‘Abbas took charge of Zamzam and the watering of the pilgrims, 
although he was the youngest son. The failure to mention al-‘Abbas may be intentional. 
See the article by U. Rubin in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim. 
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children go hungry and satisfy me, and would leave them unkempt and anoint 
me. She was my mother.” 

When he reached the age of twenty, the signs [of prophethood] appeared in 
him. People who possessed knowledge of the books 42 began to talk about him 
and discuss him among themselves. They described his attributes and said that 
his appearance was imminent. One day he said to Abu Talib, “Uncle, I dreamt 
that I saw a man coming to me, and with him were two men who were saying: 
‘He is the one. When he comes of age, do what you will with him.’ The other man 
did not speak.” Abu Talib described what Muhammad had said to a learned man 
who was in Mecca, and the latter, having looked at the Messenger of God, said: 
“This is the goodly spirit. This, by God, is the most pure prophet.” Abu Talib said 
to him, “Keep my nephew secret. Do not incite his people against him. By God, 
I have told the things I have said only to All. My father Abd al-Muttalib told me 
that he was the prophet who would be sent, and he commanded me to hide it 
lest it incite his enemies against him.” 


Al-Fijar: The Sacrilegious War 

The Messenger of God witnessed the Sacrilegious War (al-Fijar) when he was 
seventeen—some say twenty—years old. 43 The cause of the Sacrilegious War, 
which took place between the Kinana and the Qays, was that a man from the 
Banu Damra named al-Barrad b. Qays—he was in Mecca under the protection 
of Harb b. Umayya—assaulted and killed a man from the Hudhayl named al- 
Harith. When Harb b. Umayya expelled al-Barrad from his protection, the latter 
joined al-Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir 44 and got together with ‘Urwab. ‘Utba b. Ja'far 
b. Kilab. Every year al-Nu‘man used to send a caravan 45 to ‘Ukaz 46 to trade. 


42 That is, people who knew the Jewish and Christian scriptures. The expression used here 
(ashab al-kutub) is different from the term designating the Jews and Christians as ‘People 
of the Book’ (ahl al-kitab) in Islamic law. 

43 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, n7-iig; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1, 80-82; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1130, 
1255; Kitab al-Aghani, 19:73-82; Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil, 1:439-445. See the articles by J. 
W. Fuck in ei 2 , s.v. Fidjar, and by Ella Landau-Tasseron in ei 3 , s.v. Fijar. 

44 Also known as al-Nu c man III, the Arab king of al-HIra (r. 580-602CE). 

45 The word used here, latima, is said to mean a caravan of camels carrying musk or perfume 
or precious cloth. The parallel in Kitab al-Aghani, 19:73-82, gives a list of the merchandise; 
cf. Lane, Lexicon, s.v. zawmala. 

46 ‘Ukaz, southeast of Mecca, between Nakhla and al-Ta’if, was the site of the most important 
fair in pre-Islamic Arabia. To facilitate peaceful intercourse between the tribes, the fair 
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None of the Arabs ever interfered with it, until al-Nu‘man killed the brother 
2:15 of Bal'a b. Qays; | afterward, Bal'a used to raid the caravans of al-Nu‘man. When 
‘Urwa and al-Barrad were together before al-Nu‘man, the latter asked, “Who 
will protect my caravans?” Al-Barrad said, “I will.” ‘Urwa said the same. So the 
two exchanged words. When the two left and ‘Urwa set out to depart, al-Barrad 
blocked his path, killed him, and took the camels of al-Nu‘man’s caravan that 
were with him. The Qays assembled in support of al-Barrad; the Kinana turned 
to the Quraysh, who aided them and went out with them. They fought each 
other in Rajab, which was a sacred month for them in which no blood should be 
shed. Therefore the war was called al-Fijar because they committed sacrilege 
( fajaru ) in a sacred month. Each division of the Quraysh had its leader; the 
leader of the Banu Hashim was al-Zubayr b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 

It has been transmitted that Abu Talib forbade any of the Banu Hashim to 
take part in it. He said: “This is wrongdoing, aggression, breach of kinship, and 
profaning of the sacred month. Neither I nor any of my family will participate 
in it.” Al-Zubayr b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib therefore was constrained against his will, 
but, when ‘Abdallah b. Jud'an al-Tayml and Harb b. Umayya said, “We will not 
participate in an affair from which the Banu Hashim stay away,” al-Zubayr went 
out. 

Others have said that Abu Talib, along with the Messenger of God, was 
present at the battles. Whenever he was present, the Kinana defeated the Qays. 
Recognizing the blessing brought by his presence, the people said, “Son of 
the man who fed the birds 47 and gave water to the pilgrims, do not leave us, 
for we see that triumph and victory attend your presence.” He said: “Avoid 
wrongdoing, aggression, breach of kinship, and slander. Then I will not stay 
away from you.” “You have it,” they said; and so he remained present until they 
were victorious. 

It has been transmitted from the Messenger of God that he said: “I was 
present as a young boy at the Sacrilegious War with my uncle Abu Talib.” 

Some transmit that he was present at the Sacrilegious War when he was 
twenty years old and that he stabbed Abu Bara 5 , the Player with Spear-heads, 
2:16 and toppled him from his horse, | and so the victory came through him. (We 
have brought together all the accounts.) Harb b. Umayya b. ‘Abd Shams died in 
Syria some months after the Sacrilegious War. 


was held in one of the sacred months, Dhu 1-Qa‘da, immediately before the month of 
pilgrimage. See the article by Irfan Shahid in si 2 , s.v. ‘Ukaz. 

47 That is, son of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, who received this title for his generosity (see above). 
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The Pact of the Fudul 

The Messenger of God was present at the Pact of the Fudul 48 when he had 
passed the age of twenty. After God had sent him [with his prophetic mission], 
he said, “I was present in the house of ‘Abdallah b. Jud'an at a pact in exchange 
for which I would not be happy with even the reddest of camels. If I were invited 
to take part in it today, I would agree.” 

The background of the Pact of the Fudul is as follows. The Quraysh con¬ 
cluded many pacts for protection and defense. For example, the Mutayya- 
bun 49 —the Banu ‘Abd Manaf, Banu Asad, Band Zuhra, Band Taym, and Band 
1 -Harith b. Fihr—concluded a pact not to surrender the Ka'ba “as long as Mount 
Hira’ and Thabir shall stand and as long as the sea soaks seaweed.” ‘Atika bt. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib made perfume, and they dipped their hands into it. Some say that 
the perfume belonged to Umm Hakim al-Bayda’ bt. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, who was 
the twin of ‘Abdallah, the father of the Messenger of God. The La'aqa 50 —the 
Band ‘Abd al-Dar, Band Makhzum, Band Jumah, Band Sahm, and Band ‘Adi— 
concluded a pact to defend one another and to pay bloodwite for each other. 

They slaughtered a cow and dipped their hands into its blood. 

The Quraysh used to mistreat the stranger in the sacred territory and anyone 
who had no kinfolk. Once a member of the Band Asad b. Khuzayma brought 
some goods to trade. A member of the Band Sahm bought them, took them, 
and refused to pay the man the price. The latter addressed the Quraysh, sought 
their protection, and asked them to help him obtain his due; no one, however, 
would take his part. So the man from the Band Asad climbed the hill called Abd 
Qubays and cried at the top of his voice: 

People of Fihr, help one who has been wronged of his goods, 2:17 

in the Valley of Mecca, far from kin and helpers. 


48 The name of the pact has been left untranslated as al-Ya c qubI mentions several explana¬ 
tions for it without indicating a preference for any of them. Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 
85-87; Kitab al-Aghanl, 17:218-222 (= ed. Cairo, 19:6600-6616); Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kdmil, 2:29- 
30. See also the article with bibliography by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Hilf al-Fudul. 

49 The name, which means “The Perfumed Ones,” referred to the ceremony by which the pact 
was formalized. 

50 The name, “Those who Lick,” is a shortening of La'aqat al-Dam, referring to the ceremony 
by which the pact was formalized. According to Ibn Hisham, Sira, 125, the La'aqat al-Dam 
(Lickers of Blood) were a group of clans who vowed to fight anyone who contested their 
right to place the Black Stone when the Ka'ba was rebuilt. 
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The sanctuary belongs to those whose sacredness is perfect; 

no sanctuary belongs to the garments of those who wear deceit. 

Some have said that it was not a member of the Banu Asad, but Qays b. Shayba 
al-Sulami, who sold some goods to Abu Khalaf al-Jumahl, who made off with 
his due. So he recited these verses. Others say that he said: 

0 Qusayy, how comes this to pass in the sanctuary? 

By the sanctity of the house and the customs of generosity, 

I am wronged, and the one who wronged me is not prevented. 

Feeling ashamed, the Quraysh rose up and made a pact that no stranger or other 
person should be wronged and that they would take the wronged person’s part 
against the wrongdoer. They assembled in the house of Abdallah b. Jud'an al- 
Taymi. The parties to the pact were the clans of Hashim, Asad, Zuhra, Taym, and 
al-Harith b. Fihr. The Quraysh said, “This is a pact that is superfluous ( fudul ),” 
and so it came to be called the Pact of the Fudul. 51 Someone else has said 
that three persons named al-Fadl were present—al-Fadl b. Quda'a, al-Fadl b. 
Hasha'a, and al-Fadl b. Bida'a—and so it came to be called the Pact of the 
Fudul. 52 It has also been said that these were men who had been present at 
a pact sworn by the tribe of Jurhum, 53 which was called the Pact of the Fudul 
after them, and that the pact in that year was seen as similar. 


The Rebuilding of the Ka'ba 

The Messenger of God placed the stone 54 in its place when the Quraysh argued 
among themselves—he was twenty-five years old at the time. This took place 


51 The sense of the name is unclear, since fudul can mean something that is excessive in the 
sense of being superfluous or something that is excessive in the sense of being superior. 
In the former sense, the non-participating clans may have seen the pact as something 
superfluous. Later interpretations, based on the Prophet’s approval of the pact, connect 
the name with the Arabic word for virtue ( fadila ) and see it as the Pact of the Virtuous. 
See the discussion by Ch. Pellat in El 2 , s.v. Hilf al-Fudul. 

52 That is, taking fudul as the plural oifadl. The names show variation in the parallel sources. 
Kltab al-Aghanl, 16:65 (= ed. Cairo, 19:6602), has “al-Fadl b. Shara'a, al-Fadl b. Quda'a, and 
al-Fadl b.Wada'a.” 

53 Jurhum was a tribe that controlled Mecca and the Ka'ba before the Quraysh. 

54 This is the Black Stone ( al-Hajar al-Aswad) affixed to the eastern wall of the Ka'ba that 
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as follows. The Quraysh demolished the Ka'ba because of | a flood that struck 2:18 
them and demolished it. Others say that while a woman of the Quraysh was 
censing the Ka'ba, a spark flew out and set fire to the Ka'ba’s door, which was 
nine cubits in height. They therefore tore it down. The first to take a pickaxe 
to it was al-Walid b. al-Mughira al-Makhzumi. They dug until they reached 
Abraham’s foundations. They pulled a stone out of it, but the stone jumped up 
and returned to its place; so they desisted, ft is said that the person from whose 
hand the stone flew was Abu Wahb b. 'Amr b. A’idh b. 'Imran b. Makhzum. Then 
a snake came out at them and prevented them from building. They assembled, 
and he asked, “What do you think it best to do?” Abu Talib said: “It is not right 
to expend anything on this except lawful gains. Do not put into it any wealth 
derived from wrongdoing or injustice.” So they brought of their wealth what 
was undoubtedly lawful. They raised their hands toward heaven, and a bird 
came, snatched up the snake, and went away. Then they put off their waist- 
cloths and worked naked, except for the Messenger of God, for he refused to 
take off his garment. He heard a voice cry out, “Do not take off your garment.” 

The stones from which the house was built were brought from a mountain 
called al-Siyada 55 from the highest part of the valley. They made it eighteen 
cubits. 56 Each division of the Quraysh took charge of part of it: the Banu ‘Abd 
Manaf took one quarter; the other descendants of Qusayy b. Kilab and the 
Banu Taym took one quarter; Makhzum took one quarter; and the Band Sahm, 
Jumah, ‘Adi, and 'Amir b. Fihr took one quarter. When they wanted to place 
the stone, they quarreled over it: each division said, “We will take charge of 
placing it.” Then the Messenger of God approached—the Quraysh used to call 
him al-Amin (the Trustworthy One). When they saw him coming, they said, | 2:19 

“We will accept the judgment of Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah.” The Messenger of 
God spread out his cloak, put the stone into the middle of it, and said, “Let 
each division take one side of the cloak; then lift it all together.” That is what 
they did. ‘Utba b. Rabi'a carried one of the sides of the cloak; Abd Zam'a b. al- 
Aswad, Abd Hudhayfa b. al-Mughira, and Qays b. ‘Adi al-Sahmi [took the other 
sides]—some have said it was al-As b. Wa’il. When it reached the place, the 


pilgrims stroke or kiss. Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 122-125; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 1/1, 93-95; 
al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10130-1139. 

55 The correct reading of this otherwise unknown toponym is uncertain. 

56 Whether the height or the length is meant is unclear. Taking a cubit as approximately 1.5 
feet, this comes to 27 feet, which is considerably less than the length of the walls of the 
modem building, which are about 35 feet long. The modem building is c. 50 feet in height. 
See the article by A. J. Wensinck and J. Jomier in ei 2 , s.v. Ka'ba. 
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Messenger of God took the stone and put it in its place, where it now is. They 
roofed the building; before that it had no roof. 


The Marriage of Khadija bt. Khuwaylid 

The Messenger of God married Khadija bt. Khuwaylid when he was twenty-five 
years old. 57 Others say that he married her when he was thirty years old. 

Before he was sent as a prophet, she bore him al-Qasim, Ruqayya, Zaynab, 
and Umm Kulthum; after he was sent as a prophet, she bore him ‘Abdallah (who 
is al-Tayyib [the Goodly] and al-Tahir [the Pure], because he was born in Islam) 
and Fatima. 

Someone has transmitted that Ammar b. Yasir 58 said: “I am the person 
best informed about the marriage of the Messenger of God and Khadija bt. 
Khuwaylid. I was a friend of his. One day, while we were walking between al- 
Safa and al-Marwa, 59 there was Khadija bt. Khuwaylid with her sister Hala. 
When she saw the Messenger of God, her sister Hala came to me and said, 
“Ammar, doesn’t your companion have some business concerning Khadija?’ ‘By 
God,’ I said, ‘I don’t know.’ So I went back and mentioned it to him. He said, 
‘Go back, come to an agreement with her, and promise her a date on which 
we will come to her.’ I did it. When the day came, she sent for ‘Amr b. Asad, 60 
plied him with drink on that day, anointed his beard with yellow ointment, 
and threw a colored garment over him. Then the Messenger of God came with 
a group of his uncles led by Abu Talib. Abu Talib asked for her hand, saying: 
‘Praise be to God, who has made us of | the seed of Abraham and the progeny 
of Ishmael and has given to us a house of pilgrimage and a safe sacred precinct; 
who has made us judges over men and has blessed us in the land where we 
are. Weighed against any man among the Quraysh, my nephew, Muhammad 
b. Abdallah, outweighs them; measured against anyone, he is greater. If he is 
small in wealth, wealth is a sustenance that changes, a shadow that passes away. 


57 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 119-122; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1, 84-85, and 8:7-11; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, 1:1127-1130. See also the article by W. Montgomery Watt, with bibliography, in ei 2 , 
s.v. Khadidja. 

58 ‘Ammar b. Yasir was an early Meccan convert to Islam; details of his career will be 
mentioned by al-Ya‘qubi below. See the article by H. Reckendorf in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Ammar b. Yasir 
b. Amir b. Malik, Abu T-Yakzan, and by Isaac Hasson in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Ammar b. Yasir. 

59 Two hills in Mecca. 

60 Her paternal uncle. According to this version, her father Khuwaylid had already died. 
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He has a desire for Khadija, and she has a desire for him. As for the bride-price 
you have asked, the part of it due immediately will come from my wealth. By 
God, he will have great importance and widespread repute.’ So he married her 
and went away. The next morning, her uncle ‘Amr b. Asad could not understand 
what he saw. He was told, ‘Behold, your son-in-law Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Abd al-Muttalib has given you this gift.’ ‘And when,’ he asked, ‘did I marry him 
[to Khadija]?’ ‘Yesterday,’ he was told. ‘I didn’t do it,’ he said. ‘Yes,’ he was told, 
‘we bear witness that you did.’ When Amr saw the Messenger of God, he said: 
‘Bear witness, all of you, that if I didn’t marry him [to Khadija] yesterday, I have 
indeed married him to her today, and that none of what people say ever took 
place: that she took him as a hired man or that he ever was anybody’s hireling.’ ” 
Muhammad b. Ishaq related that it was Khuwaylid b. Asad b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza 
who married his daughter Khadija to the Messenger of God and that he died 
five years after the so-called Sacrilegious War. Others have related that Khuway¬ 
lid was killed in the Sacrilegious War or died in its year. 


The Beginning of the Prophetic Mission 

The Messenger of God was sent on his mission when he had completed forty 
years. 61 The beginning of his mission took place in the month of RabT 1. Others 
say that it took place in Ramadan. It was in the month of Shubat 62 of the non- 
Arabs. 

The year in which he was sent on his mission was the year of conjunction 
in Aquarius. According to the astronomer Masha’allah: 63 The ascendant of the 
year in which the Messenger of God was sent on his mission—it was the third 
conjunction | from the conjunction of his birth—was Virgo, 4 0 . The Moon was 
in Libra, 17 [°], Mars was 13 0 from the ascendant in Virgo, retrograde. Jupiter 
was in the fifth, 64 in Capricorn, 21° Saturn was in Aquarius in the sixth, 9° The 
term of Venus was in Pisces. The Sun was in the eighth in Aries, 1'. Mercury was 
in Aries, 14 0 . The term of the entry of the year was from the first day the Sun 
entered into it [viz. Aries]. 


61 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 150-154; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1,95-132; al-Taban, Ta’rlkh, 1:1146- 
1156. 

62 February of the Julian calendar. 

63 This horoscope is discussed in E. S. Kennedy and David Pingree, The Astrological History 
of Masha’allah, 103. 

64 That is, the fifth sign counting from Virgo, the ascendant. 
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According to al-Khwarizml: The Sun on that day was in Aquarius, 24 0 15'. The 
Moon was in Cancer, 17° Saturn was in Aquarius, 19 0 . Jupiter was ... 65 12° Mars 
was in Pisces, 15 0 30'. Venus was in Aries, 11 0 . Mercury was in Aquarius, 23 0 30'. 

Gabriel used to appear to him and address him. He often called him from the 
sky, from the tree, and from the mountain, and the Messenger of God would 
become frightened at this. Then he said to him: “Your Lord commands you to 
avoid the filth of idols.” This was how it started. The Messenger of God would 
come to Khadija bt. Khuwaylid, tell what he had heard, and speak about it. She 
would say to him, “Cover up, cousin; by God, I hope that God will do good to 
you.” 

Gabriel came to him the night of Saturday and the night of Sunday; then he 
appeared, bringing him the prophetic mission, on Monday. Some say Thursday. 
Those who have transmitted the account from Ja'far b. Muhammad say it was 
Friday, ten days remaining in the month of Ramadan, and that he therefore 
made it a holiday for Muslims. Gabriel was wearing a tunic of fine silk. He took 
out one of the carpets of Paradise for him, sat him down on it, and told him that 
he was the Messenger of God. He communicated to him from God and taught 
him: “Recite in the name of thy Lord who created.” 66 

Gabriel came to him | on the following day, when he had wrapped himself 
in a warm garment, and said to him: “0 you, wrapped in a garment, arise and 
warn.” 67 

The Messenger of God said, “The first thing that Gabriel forbade to me, after 
idolatry, was quarreling with men.” 

Some relate that Israfil was charged with his care for three years and that 
Gabriel was charged with it for twenty years. Others say that Gabriel never 
ceased to be charged with his care. Waraqa b. Nawfal 68 said to Khadija bt. 
Khuwaylid: “Ask him who is this who comes to him. If it is Michael, he has come 
to him with a message of tranquility, meekness, and softness; if it is Gabriel, he 
has come to him with a message of killing and taking captives.” So she asked 
him, and he said, “Gabriel,” whereupon Khadija struck her brow. 

The first prayer that was prescribed for him was the noon prayer. Gabriel 
came to him and showed him the ablution, and the Messenger of God made 


65 The name of the sign has dropped out of the text. 

66 Qur’an 96:1, traditionally considered the first verse of the Qur’an to be revealed. 

67 Qur’an 740-2. 

68 Waraqa was Khadija’s cousin (their fathers, Nawfal and Khuwaylid, were brothers). He is 
said to have abandoned paganism or even to have become a Christian. See the article by 
C. F. Robinson in El 2 , s.v. Waraka b. Nawfal. 
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the ablution as Gabriel had done. Then Gabriel prayed to show him how to pray, 
and the Messenger of God prayed. 

Some relate that the middle prayer, noon, was the first prayer that the Mes¬ 
senger of God prayed. It was a Friday. Then he came to Khadija bt. Khuwaylid 
and informed her; so she performed the ablution and prayed. Then ‘All b. Abl 
Talib saw him and did as he saw him do. 

When the Prophet was sent with his mission, the devils were pelted with 
meteors from the sky and prevented from listening by stealth. Iblls said, “This 
can only be because of some event that has taken place and some prophet who 
has been sent with a mission.” The idols in all the world were overturned, and 
the fires that were worshipped went out. 

The first people to accept Islam were Khadija bt. Khuwaylid, of the women, 
and ‘All b. Abl Talib (may God honor him), of the men. Next came Zayd b. 
Haritha, and then Abu Dharr. Some say that Abu Bakr was before Abu Dharr. 

Next came ‘Amr b. ‘Abasa al-Sulami, then Khalid b. Sa'id b. al-‘As. then Sa‘d 
b. Abl Waqqas, then ‘Utba b. Ghazwan, | then Khabbab b. al-Aratt, and then 2:23 
Mus'ab b. ‘Umayr. 

The following account was transmitted from Amr b. Abasa al-Sulami: “I 
came to the Messenger of God at the beginning of his mission when word of 
it reached me. I said, ‘Describe your affair to me.’ So he described it to me and 
what God had sent him to bring. I asked, ‘Is anyone following you in this?’ ‘Yes,’ 
he said, ‘a woman, a boy, and a slave.’ He meant Khadija bt. Khuwaylid, ‘All b. 

Abl Talib, and Zayd b. Haritha.” 

The Messenger of God stayed in Mecca for three years, hiding his affair. He 
would invite people to declare the unity of God, to worship Him, and to affirm 
his prophethood. Whenever he passed an assembly of the Quraysh, they would 
say, “The young man, the son 69 of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, is being spoken to from 
heaven.” Finally, however, he reproved them for their gods and spoke of the 
perdition of their fathers who had died as unbelievers. God then commanded 
him to speak of his mission openly. So he made his affair manifest: he stood 
in central area 70 of Mecca and said: “I am the Messenger of God. I call on 
you to worship God alone and to leave off worshipping idols, which neither 
benefit nor harm, neither create nor sustain, neither give life nor give death.” 

The Quraysh derided him and harassed him. They said to Abu Talib: “Your 


69 That is, grandson; Muhammad, who was raised by his grandfather after his father’s death, 
was frequently called the “son” of ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 

70 Literally, in the Abtah, the lower part of the Bapi or Hollow of Mecca. This was the area 
around the Ka'ba. 
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nephew has denounced our gods, belittled our intelligence, and declared our 
ancestors to have erred. Let him desist from this, and let him ordain regarding 
our property as he wishes.” Muhammad replied: “God did not send me to amass 
worldly goods and to desire them. He sent me to deliver His message and to 
guide to Him.” 

They harassed him most sorely. Among those who harassed him were Abu 
Lahab, al-Hakam b. Abl 1 -As, ‘Uqba b. Abl Mu'ayt, Adi b. Hamra 5 al-Thaqafi, and 
Amr b. al-Tulatila al-Khuza‘ 1 . Abu Lahab was the one who most sorely harassed 
him. 

A certain person relates the following: “The Messenger of God once stood 
up at the fair at ‘Ukaz 71 wearing a red tunic and said: ‘People, say, “There is no 
god but God,” and you shall prosper and succeed.’ Suddenly there was a man 
with two braids of hair and a face like gold following him, | saying: ‘People, this 
man is my nephew, and he is a liar. Beware of him!’ I asked, ‘Who is this?’ I was 
told, ‘This is Muhammad b. Abdallah, and this is his uncle, Abu Lahab b. Abd 
al-Muttalib.’” 

Those who ridiculed him were al-As b. Wa’il al-Sahml, al-Harith b. Qays 
b. Adi al-Sahml, al-Aswad b. al-Muttalib b. Asad, al-Walld b. al-Mughira al- 
Makhzumi, and al-Aswad b. Abd Yaghuth al-Zuhri. They would set their young 
boys and slaves on him to treat him in ways disagreeable to him. Once they 
slaughtered a camel at a place called al-Hazwara 72 while the Messenger of God 
was standing in prayer. They commanded a slave boy of theirs to carry the 
contents of the womb and stomach and put them before his shoulders while 
he was prostrating himself. The Prophet went away and came to Abu Talib and 
asked, “How is my position among you?” Abu Talib replied, “What is wrong, 
nephew?” So he told him what had been done to him. Abu Talib set off, covering 
his sword with his garment, followed by a slave boy of his. Then he drew his 
sword and said, “By God, let no man of you speak or I will smite him.” Then he 
commanded his slave lad to smear the offal over their faces one by one. They 
said, “Let this be sufficient for you regarding us, son of our brother.” 

The Quraysh came in a group to Abu Talib and said: “We invite you to a fair 
exchange. Here is ‘Umara b. al-Walld b. al-Mughira, the most handsome of the 
Quraysh in face and most perfect in figure. Take him and make him your son, 


71 The fair at ‘Ukaz (Suq 'Ukaz) was a gathering for commerce held annually southeast of 
Mecca, between Nakhla and al-Ta’if, in the month of Dhu 1-Qa‘da, just before the start of 
the Meccan pilgrimage. See the article by Irfan Shahid in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Ukaz. 

72 A place in Mecca —hazwara means a small hill or rough place. According to Yaqut, Mu'jam 
al-buldan, s.v., it was the marketplace of Mecca. The Lisan al-'Arab cites Ibn al-Athir as 
locating it near Bab al-Hannatin (the Gate of the Wheat Merchants). 
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and turn Muhammad over to us and we will kill him.” He said, “You have not 
treated me fairly. I give you my son and you kill him, and you give me your son 
and I feed him!” 

Abu Talib spoke the following verses concerning this: 

You marveled, son of Shayba, 73 at the wisdom of one who knows, 
and the intellect of peoples who in your opinion are foolish. 

They say, “Support those who wish to mistreat Muhammad; 
rise up in opposition to his affair.” 

Hopelessly deaf! Either envious and full of treachery, 
or a relative lacking in sincerity. 

Never shall they commit injustice toward you, 2:25 

when you are a man from the best of Abd Manaf. 

He has a relationship that is a means of access to you: 
he is not a confederate or a guest. 

Rather, he is from the heart of Hashim, 

with access to “seas that float above seas.” 74 

Therefore, if the Quraysh bind themselves against him, say to them: 

“Sons of our uncle, your people are not weak. 

Your people are not people whose wrongdoing they fear, 

and we are not light in weight when it comes to what will displease 
you.” 


Men will rise up toward you not unarmed, 

with bright [swords] newly acquainted with the sharpeners; 

And a man free of faults, before whom the clouds are made to yield rain, 
the stay of orphans, the protector of widows. 


The Night Journey 

He was taken on a night journey: Gabriel brought him al-Buraq, which was 
smaller than a mule and larger than a donkey, flop-eared, with a stride as far 
as its eye could see, two wings that propelled it from behind, and a saddle of 


73 That is, Abu Talib, the birth name of whose father, ‘Abd al-Muttalib, was Shayba. 

74 That is, men supremely generous and noble. “Sea” is used in Arabic poetry as a metaphor 
for such a person. 
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sapphire. It took him to Jerusalem, where he prayed. 75 Then it ascended with 
him to heaven, where between him and his Lord there were, as God has said, 
“the length of two bows or closer,” 76 and then it brought him down. He came 
down at the house of Umm HanI bt. Abl Talib and told her the story. She said to 
him, “By my father and mother! Do not mention this to the Quraysh, lest they 
call you a liar.” 

The night he was taken on his journey, Abu Talib noticed that he was missing. 
Fearing that the Quraysh had seized or killed him, he gathered seventy men 
of the Banu Abd al-Muttalib with knives. He commanded them to sit, each of 
them beside a member of the Quraysh. He said, “If you see me and Muhammad 
2:26 with me, hold off until I come to you. Otherwise, let each of you kill | the man 
sitting beside him, and do not wait for me.” They found Muhammad at Umm 
Ham’s door. Abu Talib led him before him until he stood by the Quraysh, and 
he let them know what had happened to him. They deemed the matter to be 
of great importance, and they promised him and agreed with him that they 
would not harm the Messenger of God and that nothing disagreeable to him 
would ever befall him at their hands. 


The Warning 

God, who is mighty and majestic, commanded him to warn his closest kin. 77 
So he stood on the Hill of al-Marwa and called out at the top of his voice, “0 
descendants of Fihr!” The clans of Quraysh assembled before him until no one 
was left. Abu Lahab said to him, “Behold, this is Fihr.” Then he called out, “0 
descendants of Ghalib!” So the Banu Muharib and the Banu 1 -Harith b. Fihr 
went away. Then he called out, “0 descendants of Lu’ayy!” So the Banu Taym 
al-Adram b. Ghalib went away. Then he called out, “0 descendants of Ka‘b!” 
So the Banu Amir and the Banu Awf b. Lu’ayy went away. Then he called out, 
“0 descendants of Murra!” So the Banu Adi b. Ka‘b and the Banu Sahm and the 
Banujumah, both of whom descended from Husays b. Ka‘b, went away. Then he 
called out, “0 descendants of Kilab!” So the Banu Taym b. Murra and the Banu 
Makhzum b. Yaqaza b. Murra went away. [Then he called out, “0 descendants 
of Qusayy!” So the Banu Zuhra went away.] Then he called out, “0 descendants 


75 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 263-271; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1,142-145; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1157- 
1159. Muhammad’s Night Journey ( al-Isra’) and Ascent to Heaven (al-Mi raj) generated an 
extensive exegetical and mystical literature. For a summary, see the article by B. Schrieke 
and J. Horovitz, with bibliography, in El 2 , s.v. Mi'radj. 

76 Qur’an 53:9. 

77 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 166-170; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1169-1180. 
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of ‘Abd Manaf!” So the Banu Abd al-Dar and the Banu Abd al-‘Uzza, both of 
whom descended from Qusayy, went away. Then he called out, “0 descendants 
of Hashim!” So the Banu Abd Shams and the Banu Nawfal went away. The Banu 
Abd al-Muttalib stayed. [Abu Lahab said,] “Behold, Hashim has assembled.” So 
he assembled them in one of their houses. 

Abu Abdallah al-Fadl b. Abd al-Rahman al-Hashimi, one of the descendants 
of Rabi'a b. al-Harith, related to me that they were in the house of al-Harith b. 

Abd al-Muttalib, forty men, give or take a man. | He made food for them, and 2:27 
they ate in groups of ten until they were full. Their entire food was the leg of a 
sheep and their drink a large bowl of milk. Some of them were men who could 
eat a yearling sheep and drink a whole milking-tub. He warned them as God 
had commanded and summoned them to worship God. He told them how God 
had favored them and how He had distinguished them by sending him from 
among them and commanding him to warn them. Abu Lahab said, “Restrain 
your companion before others restrain him; for then, if you protect him you 
will be killed, and if you abandon him you will be humiliated.” Abu Talib said, 

“0 shameful one, by God we will help him and assist him. Nephew, if you wish 
to summon to your Lord, inform us, so that we may go out armed with you.” On 
that day, Ja'far b. Abi Talib and ‘Ubayda b. al-Harith accepted Islam. 

Many people accepted Islam. Their affair became visible, their number 
increased, and they opposed their relatives who were polytheists. The Quraysh 
tried to force those who were weak to turn away from Islam and revile the 
Messenger of God. Among those who were tormented for the sake of God was 
Ammar b. Yasir, along with Yasir his father and Sumayya his mother. Abu Jahl 
killed Sumayya; he struck her with a spear in her heart and she died. She was 
the first martyr in Islam. Also among those tormented were Khabbab b. al-Aratt, 
Suhayb b. Sinan, Abu Fukayha al-Azdl, Amir b. Fuhayra, and Bilal b. Rabah. 78 
Khabbab b. al-Aratt said, “Messenger of God, pray for us.” He replied, “You are 
being too hasty. Men who lived before you were raked with iron combs and 
split with a saw, but it did not turn them from their religion. By God, God will 
bring this matter to such perfection that a rider will be able to go from San'a’ to 
Hadramawt, fearing none but God and the wolf for his goats.” 

The torments grew and the people suffered greatly. Five persons turned away 
from Islam. | They were Abu Qays [b. al-Walld] b. al-Mughira, Abu Qays b. 2:28 
al-Fakih b. al-Mughira ... 79 It has been related that the following verse was 


78 Bilal b. Rabah, an Ethiopian slave, tortured by his pagan master for accepting Islam, was 
rescued by Abu Bakr and became the first muezzin of the Muslim community. See the 
article by W. ‘Arafat in ei 2 , s.v. Bilal b. Rabah. 

79 Three names have dropped out of the text. The five men are 


given in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 
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revealed concerning them: “And those the angels take, while still they are 
wronging themselves—the angels will say, ‘In what circumstances were you?’ 
They will say, ‘We were abased in the earth.’ The angels will say, ‘But was not 
God’s earth wide, so that you might have emigrated in it?’ Such men, their 
refuge shall be Gehenna—an evil homecoming!” 80 


Those Who Emigrated to Abyssinia 

When the Messenger of God saw the distress and torment his companions were 
in and the security he enjoyed because of his uncle Abu Talib’s protection, he 
said to them, “Depart as emigrants to the land of Abyssinia, to the Negus, 81 
for he grants protection to the stranger.” 82 So twelve men departed in the first 
group, and in the second seventy, not counting their children and wives. They 
were the first emigrants. They were accorded hospitality by the Negus, who 
would send to Ja'far and ask him what he needed. When word of this reached 
the Quraysh, they sent ‘Amr b. al-‘As and ‘Umara b. al-Walid al-Makhzumi to the 
Negus with gifts and asked him to send them the companions of the Messenger 
of God who had come to him. They said: “Foolish men of our people, who 
have departed from our religion, declared our deceased to have gone astray, 
and denounced our gods! If we leave them to their opinion, we fear that they 
will corrupt your religion.” 

When ‘Amr and ‘Umara said this to the Negus, he sent for Ja'far and ques¬ 
tioned him. The latter replied: “These men follow the worst religion. They 
worship stones, they make gifts to idols, they sever the bonds of kinship, they 
practice injustice, and they countenance things that are forbidden. God has 
sent among us a prophet, one of the greatest among us in rank, one of the most 
noble among us in lineage, one of the most truthful among us in speech, and 
one of the most honored among us in family. He has commanded from God that 


456: al-Harith b. Zama'a, Abu Qays b. al-Fakih, Abu Qays b. al-Walid, All b. Umayya, and 
al-As b. Munabbih. Ibn Hisham adds: “These had been Muslims while the Messenger of 
God was in Mecca. When he migrated to Medina their fathers and families in Mecca shut 
them up and seduced them and they let themselves be seduced. Then they joined their 
people in the expedition to Badr and were all killed.” 

80 Qur’an 4:97. 

81 Arabic al-Najashl, from Ge'ez nagast, ruler, used as a title for the ruler of Ethiopia. See the 
article by E. van Donzel in bi 2 , s.v. al-Nadjashl. 

82 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 208-222; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1, 136-139; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
1^180-1184, n8g, 1196,1198. 
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we should cease worshipping idols, avoid wrongdoing and forbidden things, do 
what is right, and worship God alone.” 

The Negus, returning the gifts to ‘Amr and ‘Umara, said, “Shall I deliver to you 
men under my protection who follow the religion of truth, while you follow the 
religion of falsehood?” And he said to Ja'far, “Recite | to me something that has 2:29 
been sent down upon your prophet.” So he recited: “ KafHa’ Ya‘ c Ayn Sad ,” 83 and 
the bishops in his presence wept. 

Amr and ‘Umara said, “King, they allege that Christ was a slave who was 
owned.” Troubled by this, the Negus sent for Ja'far and said to him, “What do 
you say and what does your companion say about Christ?” He replied, “He says 
that he is God’s Spirit and Word, which he sent into the chaste virgin.” 84 Taking 
a twig between his fingers, the Negus said, “Christ does not exceed what you 
have said even by this much.” 

Now Amr b. al-As and ‘Umara b. al-Walid had reviled one another on the 
way. ‘Umara was a man very fond of women, and Amr had his wife, Rabita bt. 
Munabbih b. al-Hajjaj al-Sahml, with him. ‘Umara said, “Tell her to kiss me.” 

“God be praised,” replied Amr, “would you say such a thing to your paternal 
uncle’s daughter?” ‘Umara said, “You shall do it, or I will strike you with this 
sword!” So he said to her, “Kiss him!” Then ‘Umara bound Amr and threw him 
into the sea. When Amr floated to the surface, ‘Umara pretended to him that he 
had done it as a joke. Amr said: “Throw your cousin the rope, God be praised! 

Is this how one jokes?” So ‘Umara threw him a rope and he came out. 

When Amr and ‘Umara were about to leave and had despaired of obtaining 
anything from the Negus, ‘Amr said to ‘Umara: “Why don’t you send a message 
to the wife of the Negus? Perhaps we shall obtain from her what we are seek¬ 
ing from him.” He did so and flattered her, so that she sent him some of the 
king’s own perfume. ‘Amr, however, using deception against ‘Umara, said to 
the Negus, “This companion of mine sent a message to the king’s wife, with 
the result that she made him lust after her and sent him some of the king’s 
own perfume.” The Negus therefore took ‘Umara and blew poison onto his 
testicles—some say it was mercury—with the result that he roamed bewil¬ 
dered and frenzied with the wild animals. He continued in his frenzy until some 
men from the Banu Makhzum came and asked the king for permission to take 
him. They ambushed him and took him, and he kept trembling in their hands | 2:30 

until he died. Amr returned to the polytheists disappointed. 


83 The beginning of Sura 19 of the Qur’an, which contains the story of the Virgin Mary and 
the birth of Jesus. 

84 Cf. Qur’an 4:171, where Christ is called “the Messenger of God, and His Word that He 
committed to Mary, and a Spirit from Him.” 
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The Muslims stayed in the land of Abyssinia until children were bom to 
them—all of Ja'far’s children were born in the land of Abyssinia—and they 
remained there in peace and safety. The name of the Negus was Ashama. 


The Siege of the Messenger of God by the Quraysh and the Story of 
the Document 

The Quraysh intended to kill the Messenger of God; their assembly agreed to 
this. When word reached Abu Talib, he said: 

By God, they shall not reach you with their assembly, 
until I am laid to rest, buried in the ground. 

You summoned me, saying you were giving sincere advice: 
you spoke truly, and you were trustworthy, too. 

You offered a religion that now I know is 
truly the best of all creation’s religions. 

When the Quraysh realized that they could not kill the Messenger of God and 
that Abu Talib would not hand him over and when they heard these words of 
Abu Talib, they wrote up the iniquitous boycott document: that they would not 
buy from or sell to any of the Banu Hashim, intermarry with them, or have any 
dealings with them until they delivered Muhammad to them so that they might 
kill him. 85 They made a contract and pact with each other on these terms and 
sealed the document with eighty seals. The person who wrote it was [Mansur 
b.] 86 Tkrimab. Amir b. Hashimb. AbdManafb. Abdal-Dar—his hand became 
paralyzed as a result. 

The Quraysh then besieged the Messenger of God and the people of his 
household—the Banu Hashim and the Banu al-Muttalib b. Abd Manaf—in 
the side-valley known as Shi'b Ban! Hashim 87 six years after the commence- 


85 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 230-232, 247-251; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1, 139-141; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, 1:1189-1191,1196-1198. 

86 Supplied from Ibn Hisham, Sira, 230. 

87 “The Side-Valley, or Canyon, of the Banu Hashim.” Montgomery Watt describes the topog¬ 
raphy in his article in ei 2 , s.v. Makka: “Mecca lies in a kind of corridor between two ranges 
of bare steep hills, with an area in the centre rather lower than the rest. The whole corridor 
is the wadi or the batn Makka, ‘the hollow of Mecca’, and the lower part is al-Batha’, which 
was doubtless the original settlement and where the Ka'ba stands ... Into the Batha’ con- 
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ment of his mission. He, along with all the Banu Hashim and the Banu 1 - 
Muttalib, stayed in the side-valley for three years, until the Messenger of God 
had exhausted his wealth, Abu Talib had exhausted his wealth, | and Khadija 
bt. Khuwaylid had exhausted her wealth, and they were on the verge of poverty 
and destitution. 

Then Gabriel came down to the Messenger of God and said: “God has sent 
termites to attack the document of the Quraysh. They have eaten everything 
in it concerning boycotting and wrongdoing, everything except the places 
where there is mention of God.” The Messenger of God informed Abu Talib 
of this. Abu Talib then went out, along with the Messenger of God and his 
household. When they reached the Ka'ba, they sat down in its courtyard. The 
Quraysh approached from every direction and said, “The time has come for you, 
Abu Talib, to remember acquaintance, yearn for your people, and stop being 
obstinate about your nephew.” 

Abu Talib said to them, “People, bring your document here; perhaps we shall 
find relief and a way to rebind the ties of kinship and cease the boycott.” So they 
brought it—it along with its seals. He said, “Is this your document concerning 
the pact? You don’t deny it, do you?” “Yes, it is,” they answered. He asked, “Have 
you made any alteration in it?” “No, by God,” they said. He said: “Muhammad 
has informed me from his Lord that He, the Lord, has sent termites and that 
they have eaten everything in it except the mention of God. What do you think? 
If he has spoken the truth, what will you do?” They said, “We will cease and 
desist.” “And if he has lied,” he said, “I will deliver him to you for you to kill.” “A 
fair and fine proposal!” they said. 

So the document was unsealed, and lo and behold the termites had eaten 
everything in it, except the places where the words, “In the name of Allah, 
the mighty and exalted,” occurred. 88 So they said, “This is nothing but sorcery. 
Today we are more eager to call him a liar than ever.” 

Many people accepted Islam on that day. The Banu Hashim emerged from 
the side-valley, as well as the Banu 1 -Muttalib, and they did not return to it. 


verged a number of side-valleys, each known as a shi’b, often occupied by a single clan. 
The outer and higher area of settlement was known as the zawahir." 

88 The punctuation is uncertain. Al-Ya'qubi may have intended “the mighty and exalted” as 
his own pious addition. One might translate, “Except the places where the words, ‘In the 
name of Allah’ (the mighty and exalted) occurred.” The parallels in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1198, 
and Ibn Hisham, Sira, p. 249, give the miraculously surviving words as, “In Thy name, O 
Allah.” “Allah” has been retained in translation, instead of rendering the name as “God,” in 
order to bring out that the pagan Meccans venerated Allah as a high god in their pantheon, 
though not as the sole deity, invoking him as the guarantor of contracts and promises. 
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The Death of al-Qasim, the Son of the Messenger of God 

Al-Qasim, the son of the Messenger of God, died. While the Messenger of God 
was at the funeral, he looked at one of the mountains of Mecca and said, “If 
2:32 you felt what I am feeling, it would crush you.” | Al-Qasim was four years old 
when he died. Abdallah, the son of the Messenger of God, died one month 
after al-Qasim; he had not been weaned. Khadlja said, “Messenger of God, if 
only he had survived until I could wean him!” “His weaning,” he replied, “will 
be in heaven.” Khadlja asked the Messenger of God, “Where are my children 
from you?” “In heaven,” he said. “Without any works?” she asked. He said, “God 
knows best what works they would have done.” “And where,” she asked, “are my 
children from other than you?” 89 “In the Fire,” he said. “Without any works?” 
she asked. He said, “God knows best what works they would have done.” 


The Part of the Qur’an That was Revealed at Mecca 

Eighty-two suras of the Qur’an were revealed at Mecca, according to what 
Muhammad b. Hafs b. Asad al-Kufi transmitted from Muhammad b. Kathir and 
Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbl, 90 from Abu Salih, from Ibn Abbas. 91 

The first revelation to the Messenger of God was, “Recite: In the Name of thy 
Lord who created.” 92 Then came, “Nun. By the Pen, and what they inscribe.” 93 
Then came, “By the forenoon.” 94 Then came, “0 thou enwrapped in thy robes.” 95 
Then came, “0 thou shrouded in thy mantle.” 96 Then came the Opening of 


89 Khadlja had been married twice before marrying Muhammad, one marriage ending in 
divorce and one in the death of her husband. She is said to have borne three children 
before her marriage to Muhammad. See the article by W. Montgomery Watt in ei 2 , s.v. 
Khadldja. 

90 Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbl (d. 146/763) wrote a Qur’an commentary. See F. Sezgin, 

gas, 1:34-35- 

91 For an account of the foundational role of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas in the exegetical history 
of the Qur’an, see the articles by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Abd Allah b. al-'Abbas, and 
Claude Gilliot in ei 3 , s.v. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas; F. Sezgin, gas, 1:25-28. 

92 Qur’an 96. 

93 Qur’an 68. 

94 Qur’an 93. 

95 Qur’an 73. 

96 Qur’an 74. 
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the Book. 97 Then came, “Perish.” 98 Then came, “When the sun shall be dark¬ 
ened.” 99 Then came, “Magnify the Name of thy Lord the Most High.” 100 Then 
came, “By the night enshrouding.” 101 Then came, “By the dawn!” 102 Then came, 
“Did We not expand thy breast for thee?” 103 Then came, “The All-Merciful.” 104 
Then came, “By the afternoon!” 105 Then came, “Surely We have given thee abun¬ 
dance.” 106 Then came, “Gross rivalry diverts you.” 107 Then came, “Hast thou seen 
him who cries lies to the Doom?” 108 Then, “Hast thou not seen how thy Lord did 
with the Men of the Elephant?” 109 Then came, “By the Star when it plunges!” 110 
Then came, “He frowned and turned away.” 111 Then came, “Behold, We sent 
it down on the Night of Power.” 112 Then came, “By the sun and his morning 
brightness!” 113 Then came, “By heaven of the constellations.” 114 Then came, “By 
the fig and the olive!” 115 Then came, “For the composing of Quraysh!” 116 Then 
came, “The Clatterer!” 117 Then came, “No! I swear by the Day of Resurrection.” 118 
Then came, “Woe to every backbiter.” 119 Then came, “By the loosed ones succes¬ 
sively.” 120 Then came, “Qaf By the glorious Qur’an!” 121 Then came, “No! I swear 


97 Qur’an 1. 

98 Qur’an m. 

99 Qur’an 81. 

100 Qur’an 87. 

101 Qur’an 92. 

102 Qur’an 89. 

103 Qur’an 94. 

104 Qur’an 55. 

105 Qur’an 103. 

106 Qur’an 108. 

107 Qur’an 102. 

108 Qur’an 107. 

109 Qur’an 105. 

110 Qur’an 53. 

111 Qur’an 80. 

112 Qur’an 97. 

113 Qur’an 9L 

114 Qur’an 85. 

115 Qur’an 95. 

116 Qur’an 106. 

117 Qur’an 101. 

118 Qur’an 75. 

119 Qur’an 104. 

120 Qur’an 77. 

121 Qur’an 50. 
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2:33 by this land.” 122 Then came, “By heaven and the night-star!” 123 | Then came, 
“The Hour has drawn nigh.” 124 Then came, “Sad. By the Qur’an, containing the 
Remembrance.” 125 Then came, “The Battlements.” 126 Then came the Sura of the 
Jinn. 127 Then came the Sura of Yd 3 Sin . 128 Then came, “Blessed be He who has 
sent down the Salvation.” 129 Then came “Praise: the Angels.” 130 Then came the 
Sura of Mary. 131 Then came the Sura of Ta 3 Ha 3 . 182 Then came, “ 7 a’ Sin Mlm” 
(The Poets). 133 Then came, “Ta 3 Sln” (The Ant). 134 Then came, “Ta 3 Sin Mlm" (The 
Story). 135 Then came the Sura of the Children of Israel. 136 Then came the Sura 
of Jonah. 137 Then came the Sura of Hud. 138 Then came the Sura of Joseph. 139 
Then came “The Apartments.” 140 Then came “The Cattle.” 141 Then came “The 
Rangers.” 142 Then came “Luqman.” 143 Then came, “Ha’Mlm” (The Believer). 144 
Then came “Ha 3 Mlm" (The Prostration). 145 Then came “Ha 3 Mlm 'Ayn Sin Qaf .” 146 
Then came “Ornaments.” 147 Then came “Praise: Sheba.” 148 Then came “The 


122 Qur’an 90. 

123 Qur’an 86. 

124 Qur’an 54. 

125 Qur’an 38. 

126 Qur’an 7. 

127 Qur’an 72. 

128 Qur’an 36. 

129 Qur’an 25. 

130 Qur’an 35. 

131 Qur’an 19. 

132 Qur’an 20. 

133 Qur’an 26. 

134 Qur’an 27. 

135 Qur’an 28. 

136 Qur’an 17, more commonly called “The Night Journey.” 

137 Qur’an 10. 

138 Qur’an 11. 

139 Qur’an 12. 

140 Qur’an 49. 

141 Qur’an 6. 

142 Qur’an 37. 

143 Qur’an 31. 

145 Qur’an 32. 

146 Qur’an 42 (Counsel). 

147 Qur’an 43. 

148 Qur’an 34. 
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Sending Down: The Companies .” 149 Then came, “Ha’ Mini’ (Smoke ). 150 Then 
came, “Ha’ Mini' (The Open Way ). 151 Then came “The Sand-dunes .” 152 Then 
came, “By the swift scatterers !” 153 Then came, “Hast thou received the story 
of the Enveloper ?” 154 Then came the Sura of the Cave . 155 Then came the Sura 
of the Bee . 156 Then came, “We sent Noah .” 157 Then came the Sura of Abra¬ 
ham . 158 Then came, “Nigh unto men has drawn their reckoning .” 159 Then came, 
“Prosperous are the believers .” 160 Then came “Thunder .” 161 Then came, “By the 
Mount .” 162 Then came, “Blessed be He in whose hand is the Kingdom .” 163 Then 
came “The Indubitable .” 164 Then came, “A questioner asked .” 165 Then came, “Of 
what do they question one another ?” 166 Then came, “By those that pluck out 
vehemently .” 167 Then came, “When heaven is split open .” 168 Then came the Sura 
of the Greeks . 169 Then came the Sura of the Spider . 170 

Authorities have differed about this sequence, giving versions other than 
that of Ibn Abbas, though the difference is slight. 

Muhammad b. Kathir and Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib transmitted from Abu 171 
Salih from Ibn Abbas that the latter said: “The Qur’an was revealed bit by 
bit, not sura by sura.” We have assigned to Mecca any sura whose beginning 
was revealed in Mecca, even if its completion was in Medina, and likewise 

149 Qur’an 39. 

150 Qur’an 44. 

151 Qur’an 45, more commonly called “Hobbling.” 

152 Qur’an 46. 

153 Qur’an 51. 

154 Qur’an 88. 

155 Qur’an 18. 

156 Qur’an 16. 

157 Qur’an 71. 

158 Qur’an 14. 

1 59 Qur’an 21, more commonly called “The Prophets.” 

160 Qur’an 23. 

161 Qur’an 13. 

162 Qur’an 52. 

163 Qur’an 67. 

164 Qur’an 69. 

165 Qur’an 70, more commonly called “The Stairways.” 

166 Qur’an 78, more commonly called “The Tiding.” 

167 Qur’an 79. 

168 Qur’an 82. 

169 Qur’an 30. 

171 Following M; ed. Leiden, Ibn. 
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anything that was revealed in Medina. The Prophet recognized the division 
between sura and sura when the words “In the Name of God, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate” were revealed. So they knew that the first sura was finished 
and a new sura was begun. 

2:34 Some authorities have transmitted that | the Torah was revealed on the sixth 
day of the month of Ramadan; the Psalms on the twelfth day of the month of 
Ramadan, one thousand five hundred years after the Torah; and the Gospel on 
the eighteenth day of the month of Ramadan, eight hundred years after the 
Psalms—some say six hundred. 

Others relate that the Qur’an was revealed on the twentieth day of the month 
of Ramadan. 

Ja'far b. Muhammad related that he said: Whenever God sent a prophet, He 
sent him with what dominated the people of his time. Thus, He sent Moses 
the son of ‘Imran to people who were dominated by magic; he came to them 
bringing things that confounded their magic, such the staff, his hand, the 
locusts, the lice, the frogs, the blood, the splitting of the sea, the cleaving of the 
rock so that water came out of it, and the obliteration of their faces; these were 
his signs. 172 He sent David at a time when workmanship and entertainments 
dominated the people; so He made iron soft for him and gave him a beautiful 
voice, so that wild animals gathered because of the beauty of his voice. He sent 
Solomon when people were dominated by a love of building and by the use of 
charms and wonders; so He made the wind and the jinn subservient to him. He 
sent Jesus at a time when medicine was the thing that dominated people; so 
He sent him to revive the dead and to heal the man born blind and the leper. 
He sent Muhammad at a time when the people were dominated by speech, 
soothsaying, rhymed prose, and orations; so He sent him with the clear Qur’an 
and disputation. 


The Deaths of Khadija and Abu Talib 

Khadija bt. Khuwaylid died in the month of Ramadan, three years before the 
Prophet’s emigration; she was sixty-five years old. As she was giving up the 
ghost, the Messenger of God came into her room and said, “How I hate what 


172 A similar list of nine signs visited on the Egyptians is given in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:485, where 
it is explained that the obliteration refers to when Moses prayed against the Egyptians and 
God turned their property into stone. A Syrian traveler is said to have seen a complete 
man who was turned into stone. Al-Ya c qubi, however, seems to be referring to a different 


version. 
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I see; but perhaps God will bring | much good out of what is hateful. When 
you meet your co-wives in paradise, Khadija, greet them.” “And who are they, 
Messenger of God?” she asked. 173 He said: “God married me to you in paradise, 
and He also married me to Mary the daughter of ‘Imran, to Asiya bt. Muzahim, 
and to Moses’s sister Kulthum.” 174 She said, “May the marriages be tranquil and 
fruitful!” When Khadija passed away, Fatima clung to the Messenger of God, 
weeping and saying: “Where is my mother? Where is my mother?” Gabriel then 
descended upon him and said, “Say to Fatima, ‘God the Exalted has built for 
your mother in paradise a house of brilliant pearls wherein there is neither 
weariness nor tumult.’” 175 

Abu Talib died three days after Khadija; he was eighty-six years old—some 
say ninety. When the Messenger of God was told that Abu Talib had died, he 
took it to heart and was sorely grieved. He went into the room and wiped his 
right brow four times and his left brow three times, and said: “Uncle, you raised 
a young child, cared for an orphan, and helped an adult. May God reward you 
well for my sake.” He walked before his bed; then he faced it and said, “The ties 
of kinship bound you; may you be well rewarded!” He said: “Two blows have 
come together on this community in these days. I do not know for which of 
them I grieve more.” He meant the blow of [the deaths of] Khadija and Abu 
Talib. 

He is reported to have said, “God the Mighty and Exalted made a promise to 
me with regard to four people: my father, my mother, my uncle, and a brother I 
had in the time of ignorance.” 176 


The Messenger of God Offers Himself to the Tribes and Leaves for 
al-Ta’if 

The Quraysh became emboldened against the Messenger of God after the death 
of Abu Talib; they desired to overcome him and tried time after time to kill him. 
The Messenger of God would offer himself to the tribes of the Arabs at every 


173 Khadija was Muhammad’s only wife at this time; hence her surprise at Muhammad’s 
mention of co-wives. 

174 That is, to Mary the mother of Jesus, to the wife of Pharaoh who took pity on the infant 
Moses (cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:444-449), and to the sister of Moses. 

175 “A house of brilliant pearls This is the usual interpretation of the word qasab in this 
tradition—it normally means “reeds.” A lengthy explanation can be found in Lane, Lexi¬ 
con, 7:25290-25308, s.v. qasab. 

176 That is, a promise that they would enter paradise. 
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pilgrimage season. 177 He would speak to the nobleman of every group of men, 
2:36 asking them only that they shelter him | and protect him. He would say, “I will 
not compel any of you; I only want you to protect me from attempts on my life, 
until I transmit the messages of my Lord.” No one, however, accepted him. They 
said, “A man’s own people know best about him.” 

Then he went to the Thaqif in al-Ta’if. 178 He found three men, brothers who 
at that time were the chieftains of Thaqif: Abd Yalayl b. Amr, Habib b. Amr, 
and Mas'ud b. Amr. He presented himself to them and complained to them of 
his troubles. One of them said, “I will steal the coverings of the Ka'ba if God has 
sent you!” 179 The second said, “Was God incapable of sending anyone but you?” 
The last said: “By God, I will not speak to you [ever. If you are a messenger, as 
you say, you are too important for me to reply to you; and if you are lying against 
God, it is not fitting for me to speak to you.”] 180 They derided him and divulged 
among their kin what they had said to him. They lay in wait for him in two rows, 
and when the Messenger of God passed by, they pelted him with stones until 
they bloodied his leg. The Messenger of God said, “I could neither raise a foot 
or lower it except on a stone.” 

In al-Ta’if, ‘Utba b. RabTa and Shayba b. RabTa came to him, and with them 
was a Christian slave boy of theirs named Addas. 181 They sent the latter to the 
Messenger of God, and when he heard his words, he accepted Islam. 

The Messenger of God returned to Mecca. 


177 Arabic mawsim, which can refer to the pilgrimage festival or to a commercial fair such as 
held at 'Ukaz. 

178 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 279-281; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 1/1,141-142; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1199- 

179 The text of Ed. Leiden translates: “One of them said verily he would steal the coverings of 
the Ka'ba ‘if God has sent you.’ ” The transition from third person to first is strange, and M 
has an undotted tooth letter that Houtsma deleted to obtain his reading of ala in fa-qala 
ahaduhum alayasriqu. It would be better to read, fa-qala ahaduhum an la-asrlqu ... Also, 
M does not show the yd’ needed for the Houtsma’s reading of yasriqu. 

180 The text in brackets was restored by the Leiden editor from the parallels in Ibn Hisham, 
Sira, 279, and in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1200. It has fallen out of the mss by homeoteleuton. 

181 mss ‘Addash, corrected by the Leiden editor on the basis of Ibn Hisham, Sira, 280. 
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The Coming of the Ansar 182 to Mecca 

The Aws and the Khazraj, sons of Haritha b. Tha'laba, 183 were people of strength 
and power in their lands until the wars took place between them that brought 
destruction upon them in well-known battles that they fought. Among these 
were the Day of al-Sufayna, which was the first day on which fighting took place, 
the Day of al-Sarara, 184 | the Day of the Agreement of the Banu Khatma, the 2:37 
Day of Hatib, 185 the Day of Hudayr al-Kata’ib, 186 The Day of the Fortress of the 
Banu Salim, the Day of [...], 187 the Day of al-Baqf, the Day of Bu'ath, the Day of 
Mudarris and Mu'abbis, 188 the Day of al-Dar, the Day of Bu'ath 11, and the Day of 
the Sacrilege ( Fijar) of the Ansar. 189 They used to move around in these places 
by which their battle days came to be known and fight each other fiercely. 


182 The Ansar (Helpers) were the inhabitants of Medina, especially those of the tribes of Aws 
and Khazraj, who accepted Islam, as distinguished from the Muhajirun, Meccans who 
emigrated to Medina. See the article by W. Montgomery Watt in ei 2 , s.v. al-Ansar. Strictly 
speaking, the use of the designation here appears anachronistic. Ibn al-Athlr begins his 
section on the “Battle Days of the Ansar (the Aws and Khazraj) and the Wars that Took 
Place Between Them,” with the statement: “Ansar is a designation for the tribes of al-Aws 
and al-Khazraj, the two sons of Haritha b. Tha'laba... The Messenger of God bestowed this 
designation on them when he emigrated to them and they protected and helped him.” 
(Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil, 1:491.) Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 286-313; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 1/1, 
145-150; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10207-1227. On the history of Yathrib/Medina before Islam, see 
the article by W. M. Watt in ei 2 , s.v. al-Madlna. J. Wellhausen, Skizzen and Vorarbeiten, iv/i 
(“Medina vor dem Islam”), collects and translates the primary texts on the “days”—that is, 
tribal battles—in Medina from the Kitab al-Aghani and Ibn Athlr, al-Kamil. 

183 For “the (two) sons (i.e., descendants) of Haritha b. Tha'laba,” M reads, incorrectly, “and 
the two sons of Haritha Abi (i.e., father of) ThaTaba.” 

184 mss: al-Sarada. Cf. Ibn al-Athlr, al -Kamil, 1:497-498. The poem on p. 498 shows that 
Wellhauseris vocalization in Skizzen and Vorarbeiten, iv/i, 41 ( al-Sarrara ) is wrong. 

185 Thus, correctly, M. The ms on which ed. Leiden was based (C) read “Hatib Qays,” which 
Houtsma corrected to “Hatib b. Qays” on the basis of Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil, 1:503, where 
the Hatib after whom the war was named is identified as Hatib b. Qays. 

186 This nickname of Hudayr b. Simak means “Hudayr of the Battalions.” For its origin, see 
Wellhausen, Skizzen and Vorarbeiten, iv/i, 57 (citing Kitab al-Aghani, 15:165). 

187 The word is unpointed in the MSS and uncertain. Houtsma’s conjectural reading can 
be vocalized as ibtarawhu, which would mean “they sharpened it (sc. the arrow)” or as 
abtaruhu, “they cut off its tail” or “they deprived him of male progeny.” 

188 So called because the fighting took place near two walls called al-Mudarris and al- 
Mu'abbis. Cf. Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil, 1:507. 

189 So called because it was triggered by the unjust killing of hostages. Cf. Ibn al-Athlr, al- 
Kamil, 1:509. 
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When war had bitten them with its teeth and laid its breast upon them, 190 
and they supposed that it would be their destruction, and when the Banu 1 - 
Nadir, Qurayza, and other Jewish tribes became emboldened against them, 
some of their men set out for Mecca to ask the Quraysh to strengthen them. 
The latter, however, were disdainful and set them unacceptable conditions. 
The person who set these conditions for them was Abu Jahl b. Hisham al- 
Makhzuml. Some say that the Quraysh had in fact agreed to their request, until 
Abujahl returned from a journey—he had been absent. He broke the pact and 
set unacceptable conditions for them. 191 

Next they went to al-Ta’if and asked the Thaqif, but they were slow in 
responding to them, and so they left. 

After the Messenger of God was sent with his mission, one of their men—he 
was named Suwayd b. al-Samit of the Aws—came to perform the pilgrimage or 
the lesser pilgrimage. 192 Having learned of the affair of the Messenger of God, 
he met him and spoke to him, and the Messenger of God summoned him [to 
God]. Suwayd said to him, “I have the scroll of Luqman 193 with me.” “Show it to 
me,” he said. So he showed it to him. The Messenger of God said, “This discourse 
is indeed good, but what I have with me is better than it: the discourse of God,” 
and he recited to him. So he said, “Muhammad, this discourse is indeed good.” 
He then returned to Medina, where the Khazraj killed him soon afterward. 

Then a group of them came again to Mecca—they were the Banu Afra’— 
2:38 to vie for glory, along with As'ad b. Zurara. | The Messenger of God met them, 
summoned them to God, and recited the Qur’an to them. One of them—his 
name was Iyas b. Mu'adh—said, “Men, this, by God, is the prophet with whom 
the Jews have been threatening you; so let no one reach him before you.” They 
therefore accepted Islam. The Messenger of God obligated them to believe in 
God and in His Messenger. Then they went back and told their fellow tribesmen 
what had taken place. They had asked the Messenger of God to send with them 
a man from himself to summon the people by means of the Book of God, and 


190 The metaphor is of war as a camel that bites people and then lies down crushing whatever 
is beneath its breast. 

191 For a fuller narrative, see Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil, 1:507-508. 

192 The lesser pilgrimage ( ’umra) involves circumambulating the Ka'ba outside of the time of 
the main pilgrimage. Also omitted in the lesser pilgrimage are the rites connected with 
the journey to Arafat. 

193 Luqman was a legendary hero and sage of pre-Islamic Arabia. For the legends connected 
with him, see the article by B. Fleller and N. A. Stillmann, in El 2 , s.v. Lukman. The story of 
Suwayd b. al-Samit can be found with more details in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 283-285: Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, 1/1,147-148: al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh, 1:1207-1209. 
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so the latter sent Mus'ab b. ‘Umayr, who lodged with As'ad b. Zurara. He began 
summoning them to God the Mighty and Exalted and teaching them Islam. He 
was the first to come to Medina. 194 

Then twelve of their men went out to him and met him. They were the 
participants in the First [Pledge of] al-‘Aqaba. 195 They believed in God and 
affirmed his truthfulness. Then they returned to Medina. There were many 
reports about him, and Islam spread there. 

When the next year came, a group of the Aws and a group of the Khazraj 
set out to meet him. Seventy men and two women came; they accepted Islam 
and affirmed his truthfulness. The Messenger of God took from them an oath 
of allegiance according to the pledge of women. 196 They asked him to leave for 
Medina with them. They said: “No group of men has come to be in such evil 
straits as we are. Perhaps God will bring us together through you and unify us; 
then no one will be stronger than you.” 197 The Messenger of God answered them 
with kind words. Then they returned to their people and summoned them to 
Islam, which so increased that there remained not a single house of the Ansar 
in which the Messenger of God was not well spoken of. 

They asked him to leave with them. 198 They promised him that they would 
help him against near and far, black and ruddy. 199 Al-Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib 
said to him, “As for me, may my father and my mother be your ransom, I will 
obligate them to that oath.” So he granted that to him, and he took oaths and 
covenants from them that they would protect him and his family from what 
they would protect themselves, their families, and their children, that they 
would make war with him | against the black and the ruddy, and that they would 
aid him against near and far. He stipulated for them the fulfillment of this... and 
paradise. 200 


194 That is, the first Meccan Muslim to emigrate to Medina. 

195 Thus called because it was sworn at a place called al- c Aqaba on the pilgrimage route 
between Mecca and ‘Arafat. Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 288-290; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1, 
148-150; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1210-1213. 

196 Bay'at al-nisa’: This was a pledge to accept Islam, without any commitment to defend 
Muhammad. 

197 Reading with M a'azz minkar, ed. Leiden reads a'azz minna, “stronger than we,” agreeing 
with Ibn Hisham, Sira, 287 and al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10210. 

198 Either al-Ya‘qubI’s account at this point is highly abbreviated or something has fallen out 
of the mss indicating that this paragraph relates to events in the next pilgrimage season, 
the so-called Second Pledge at al-Aqaba, involving an obligation to fight in Muhammad’s 
defense. Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 293-303; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10217-1227. 

199 “The black and the ruddy” refers to the Arabs (the black) and the non-Arabs (the ruddy). 

200 Some words apparently have dropped out of the text. In M, the word “and paradise” ( wa- 
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The Departure of the Messenger of God from Mecca 

The Quraysh decided 201 to kill the Messenger of God. They said, “Today he 
has no one to help him, now that Abu Talib has died.” They decided together 
that they would get a strapping young man from every clan; they would come 
against him together and strike him with their swords as one man. The Banu 
Hashim would not have the strength to fall out with all of the Quraysh. When 
the Messenger of God learned that they had decided to attack him, in the night 
that they had set, the Messenger of God went out under cover of darkness; Abu 
Bakr was with him. He left All 202 behind on his bed to return the things that had 
been entrusted to him and went to a cave in the mountains and hid there. The 
Quraysh came to his bed and found ‘All. They asked, “Where is your cousin?” 

2:40 He replied, “You said to him, ‘Depart from us,’ | and so he has departed.” They 
looked for footprints, but could find none; God blinded them to the places. They 
stood at the entrance to the cave—a turtle-dove had nested there—so they said 
that no one was in the cave and departed. 

The Messenger of God came out [from the cave], heading for Medina. He 
passed by Umm Ma'bad al-Khuza‘iyya and stayed with her; then he continued 
on his way until he came to Medina. He had stayed a total of thirteen years in 
Mecca from the time he received his mission until he left it for Medina. 


l-janna) is written between the lines. What dropped out can be inferred from Ibn Hisham 
and al-Tabari, who read: “And what will we get in return if we keep our word?”—“Paradise,” 

201 Following ed. Leiden, ajma’at here and in the next sentence; M has ijtama’at, “came 
together, met together,” in both places. 

202 M at this point has an x over the word ‘All, pointing to the following text in the margin, 
which was probably inserted by a copyist after al-Ya'qubi to exalt ‘All over Abu Bakr. 
Following C, ed. Leiden incorporates the passage into the main text at this point, although 
it clearly interrupts the flow of the narrative. The addition is as follows: 

It has been related that God the Mighty and Exalted revealed to Gabriel and Michael 
in that night: “I have decreed death for one of you. Which of you, then, will share equally 
with his comrade?” Each of them chose life. God then revealed to them, “Why have you 
not been like ‘All b. Abl Talib? I united him and Muhammad in brotherhood, but made 
the lifespan of one of them greater than the other’s. ‘All has chosen death and preferred 
that Muhammad should survive; he has gone to sleep in his bed. Go down both of you and 
protect him from his enemies.” So Gabriel and Michael went down. One of them sat by his 
head, the other by his feet, guarding him from his enemies and warding off the stones. 
Gabriel said: “Well done! Well done, son of Abu Talib! Who is like you? God boasts of your 
goodness to the angels of seven heavens.” 
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Someone has related that he said that the Quraysh did not know where the 
Messenger of God had gone until they heard a mysterious voice from one of the 
mountains of Mecca call out, saying: 

If the two Sa'ds accept Islam, Muhammad then 

will not fear the opposition of any opponent in Mecca. 

Abu Sufyan said, “Among the Sa'ds there are the Sa'd of Hudhaym, 203 the Sa'd 
of Tamim, and the Sa'd of Bakr.” The next night they heard someone say: 

0 Sa'd, Sa'd of the Aws, be you a helper; 

and Sa'd, Sa'd of the noble Khazrajls. 

Turn you to the proclaimer of guidance, and hope to obtain 
from God in Paradise the hope of one who knows. 

The Quraysh then knew that he had gone to Yathrib. 204 

Suraqa b. Ju'shum al-Mudliji followed him when he came to the watering- 
place of the Banu Mudlij. When he caught up with him, the Messenger of God 
said, “0 God, protect me from Suraqa.” Thereupon, the legs of Suraqa’s horse 
sank into the earth. “Son of Abu Quhafa,” 205 he cried out, “tell your companion 
to pray to God to release my horse. I swear by my life that if good does not come 
to him from me, no evil will come to him from me!” When Suraqa returned to 
Mecca, he reported the news to them, | but they did not believe him. The person 2:41 
strongest in his unbelief was Abu Jahl. Suraqa therefore said: 

Abu Hakam, by God had you been present 

at the incident of my horse, when its feet sank into the ground, 

You would have known and not doubted that Muhammad 
is a messenger and a proof. 206 Who then can conceal it? 


203 mss: Hudhayl, corrected by Houtsma on the basis of Ibn Qutayba, p. 51. 

204 An early name of Medina. 

205 That is, Abu Bakr. 

206 A burhan, usually taken to mean a proof of God’s power, sometimes referring to miracu¬ 
lous or prodigious events. See Dozy, Supplement, s.v. 
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The Coming of the Messenger of God to Medina 

The Messenger of God came to Medina on Monday, the eighth day of the month 
of Rabf i. 207 Others say that it was on Thursday, the twelfth of the same month. 
The Sun on that day was in Cancer, 23 0 6'; the moon in Leo, 6° 35'; Saturn in 
Leo, 2 0 ; Jupiter in Pisces, 6°, retrograde; Venus in Leo, 13 0 ; and Mercury in Leo, 
15° 

He lodged with Kulthum b. al-Hidm, but Kulthum died only a few days later; 
so he moved and lodged with Sa‘d b. Khaythama, among the Banu ‘Amr b. 
c Awf. 208 He stayed a few days, but then the fools and hypocrites of the Banu 
‘Amr began to throw stones at him at night. When he saw that, he said, “This is 
no way to treat a guest,” 209 and he departed from them. He mounted his camel 
and said, “Give her free rein.” Whenever he passed one of the neighborhoods 
of the Ansar, they said to him, “Messenger of God, lodge among us and you will 
lodge among multitude and numbers.” He would say, “Give the camel free rein, 
for she has been commanded.” Finally, she stopped at the door of Abu Ayyub 
al-Ansarl and knelt. They prodded her with a stick, but she would not move. 
So he lodged with Abu Ayyub and remained with him for several days; then he 
moved to his own quarters. 

2:42 Others say that his camel knelt on the site of the mosque, | and he dis¬ 
mounted. Abu Ayyub came, took his saddle, and led the camel to his home. 
The Ansar spoke to him about staying with them, but the Prophet said, “A man 
stays with his saddle.” 

‘All b. Abl Talib arrived with Fatima, the daughter of the Messenger of God. 
This was some days before his marriage to her. He traveled by night and hid 
by day until he arrived. He lodged with the Messenger of God. The Messenger 
of God married her to ‘All two months after his arrival. A number of the 
emigrants 210 had asked the Messenger of God for her hand. When he married 


207 By conventional reckoning, 8 Rabr 1 of 1 a.h. would be equivalent to September 21, 622; 
however, this is very uncertain, as the Qur’anic revelation abolishing the intercalary month 
inserted to synchronize the lunar calendar with the solar year had not yet been received. 
Furthermore, the sun would not have been in Cancer in September. 

208 ‘Amr b. ‘Awf b. Malik was a clan of the Aws. Ibn Hisham, Sira, 306, names Sa‘d b. Khaythama 
as having been present at the Second Pledge of al-Aqaba and as having been killed in the 
Battle of Badr. Ibn Hisham adds that although Sa‘d lived among the Banu Amr b. Awf, he 
belonged to a different clan of the Aws, the Banu Ghanm b. Silm. 

209 Literally, “What sort of jiwar is this!” Jiwar designates the protection that one gives to a 
guest, a jar. 

210 Al-Muhajirun, Muslims who had emigrated from Mecca to Medina. 
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her to ‘All, they talked about it; so he said, “It wasn’t I who made his marriage; 
God did.” 

Al-'Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib arrived with Zaynab, 211 the daughter of the 
Messenger of God; she had been in al-Ta’if when the Messenger of God emi¬ 
grated, in the home of Abu 1 -As b. Bishr b. Abd Duhman al-Thaqafi. Then 
al-Abbas returned to Mecca. The emigrants arrived and lodged in the homes 
of the Ansar, and the latter shared their homes and wealth with them. 


The Imposition of the Duties of Fasting and Prayer 

God the Mighty and Exalted made the month of Ramadan a duty and turned 
the direction for prayer 212 toward the Sacred Mosque 213 in the month of Sha‘- 
ban, one year and five months after the Prophet’s arrival in Medina. 214 Others 
say it was one year and a half. God the Mighty and Exalted sent down [the 
verse]: “We have seen thee turning thy face about in the heaven; now We will 
surely turn thee to a direction that shall satisfy thee. Turn thy face towards the 
Sacred Mosque.” 215 There were thirteen days between the revelation of the duty 
of the month of Ramadan and the turning of the direction of prayer to the 
Ka'ba. 

Some relate that the Messenger of God was praying the noon prayer in the 
mosque of the Banu Salima. When he had prayed two prostrations, the turning 
of the direction of prayer toward the Ka'ba was revealed to him. | So he turned 2:43 
around and set his face toward the Ka'ba. That mosque therefore was named 
the Mosque of the Two Qiblas. 


211 M reads, “arrived with the two daughters of the Messenger of God; the two had been in 
al-Ta’if...” C, the basis of ed. Leiden, apparently cancels “the two daughters of ...” with 
an interlinear correction reading, “with Zaynab, the daughter of...” Houtsma, the Leiden 
editor, therefore emended the text to give what is translated here. Houtsma, however, 
doubted that the reading was correct. His note is as follows: “He [the inserter of the 
correction] has confused Abu l-‘As b. Bishr with Abu 1-As b. al-Rabf. According to Khamls, 
2:92, Fatima and Umm Kulthum are to be understood [as the two daughters], which does 
not square with what precedes. Sure emendation requires another manuscript.” 

212 Arabic, qibla. On the concept and its historical development in Islam, see the article by A. 
J. Wensinck in El 2 , s.v. Kibla. 

213 Arabic al-masjid al-haram, that is, the Ka'ba in Mecca. 

214 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 381-382; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 1/2, 3-5, 8-9; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
10279-1281. 

215 Qur’an 2:144. 
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He built a mosque of bricks and roofed it with palm branches. Someone said 
to him, “Messenger of God, why don’t you enlarge the mosque, for the Muslims 
have become many?” He said, “There is no tabernacle like the tabernacle of 
Moses.” 216 

A male slave of al-Abbas called Kilab worked [on it]. 217 The mosque had no 
minaret in the time of the Messenger of God. Bilal used to give the call to prayer; 
then the son of Umm Maktum gave the call to prayer with him—whichever of 
them arrived first would give the call to prayer. When the prayer started, one of 
them would give the second call. 218 

Al-Waqidi reports that when Bilal gave the call to prayer, he would stand at 
the door of the Messenger of God and say, “The prayer, Messenger of God! Come 
to prayer! Come to prosperity!” 219 


The Part of the Qur’an That was Revealed at Medina 

Thirty-two suras of the Qur’an were revealed in Medina. The first to be revealed 
was, “Woe to the stinters.” 220 Then came the Sura of the Cow. 221 Then came the 


216 Literally, “There is no 'arish (ed. Leiden 'arsh) like the 'arish of Moses.” An 'arish (for which 
'arsh can be a synonym) is “a booth, or shed, or thing constructed for shade, mostly made 
of canes, or reeds; and sometimes made of palm-sticks, over which is thrown thumam, a 
species of panic grass” (Lane, Lexicon, s.v.). Cf. the account in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/2,1-3, 
which reads 'arish. 

217 Sic M. The text appears to be defective. One might emend 'amila toi amilahu (made it), but 
there is no other account that singles out the builder of the mosque as this person; all the 
accounts portray it as a community effort in which Muhammad joined. C, the basis of ed. 
Leiden, inserts the word manara (minaret) between the lines,"... Kilab made a minaret.” 
But the chronological leap ahead of Muhammad’s lifetime is very abrupt. It seems best to 
leave the problem unresolved. 

218 Arabic, aqama wahidun, that is, one gave the iqama, the second call that immediately 
precedes the prayer. In later usage, it is pronounced by the muezzin inside the mosque, 
whereas the first call to prayer, the adhan, is pronounced from the minaret. 

219 Literally, “Come to al-falah" The meaning of al-falah in the call to prayer is uncertain. The 
normal meaning of falah in later Arabic is “prosperity,” and one would then understand 
it to mean something like “blessing” here. On the other hand, since the word for prayer 
(.salah ) is a loan from Syriac solota, there is a strong possibility that falah mirrors Syriac 
pulhana (service/worship). 

220 Qur’an 83. 
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Sura of the Spoils. 222 Then came the Sura of the Family of‘Imran 223 Then came 
The Mustering. 224 Then came the Sura of the Confederates. 225 Then came the 
Sura of Light. 226 Then came The Woman Tested. 227 Then came, “Surely We have 
given thee a manifest victory.” 228 Then came the Sura of Wo men. 229 Then came 
the Sura of the Pilgrimage. 230 Then came the Sura of Iron. 231 Then came the 
Sura of Muhammad. 232 Then came, “Has there come on man ...?” 233 Then came 
the Sura of Divorce. 234 Then came the sura, “The unbelievers of the People of 
the Book and the idolaters would never leave off, till the Clear Sign came to 
them.” 235 Then came the Sura of the Congregation. 236 Then came the revelation 
of Prostration. 237 Then came The Believer. 238 Then came, “When the hypocrites 
come to thee ...” 239 Then came The Disputer. 240 Then came The Apartments. 241 
Then came The Forbidding. 242 Then came Mutual Fraud. 243 Then came The 
Ranks. 244 Then came The Table. 245 Then came, “An acquittal.” 246 Then came, 
“When comes the help of God, and victory.” 247 Then came, “When the Event 


222 Qur’an 8. 

223 Qur’an 3. 

224 Qur’an 59. 

225 Qur’an 33. 

226 Qur’an 24. 

227 Qur’an 60. 

228 Qur’an 48. 

229 Qur’an 4. 

230 Qur’an 22. 

231 Qur’an 57. 

232 Qur’an 47. 

233 Qur’an 76. 

234 Qur’an 65. 

235 Qur’an 98. 

236 Qur’an 62. 

237 Qur’an 32. 

238 Qur’an 40, listed above as Meccan. 

239 Qur’an 63. 

240 Qur’an 58. 

241 Qur’an 49. 

242 Qur’an 66. 

243 Qur’an 64. 

244 Qur’an 61. 

245 Qur’an 5. 

246 Qur’an 9, usually known as Repentance. 

247 Qur’an 110. 
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descends.” 248 Then came The Runners. 249 Then came the two suras of taking 
refuge with God, together. 250 The last revelation was: “Now there has come 
to you a Messenger from among yourselves; grievous to him is your suffering; 
anxious is he over you, gentle to the believers, compassionate. So if they turn 
their backs, say: ‘God is enough for me. There is no god but He. In Him I have 
put my trust. He is the Lord of the Mighty Throne.’” 251 

2:44 Others say that the last revelation was, “Today I have perfected | your religion 
for you, and I have completed My blessing upon you, and I have approved Islam 
for your religion.” 252 

Others have said that the last revelation was, “And fear a day wherein you 
shall be returned to God.” 253 

Ibn ‘Abbas said: “Whenever Gabriel brought the revelation down to the 
Prophet, he would say to him, ‘Put this verse in such and such a sura in such 
and such a place.’ When he revealed the verse, ‘And fear a day wherein you shall 
be returned to God,’ he said, ‘Put it in the Sura of the Cow.’” 

Ibn Mas'ud said: “The Qur’an came down bringing commandment and pro¬ 
hibition, warning and glad tidings.” 

Ja'far b. Muhammad said: “The Qur’an came down revealing the permit¬ 
ted and the forbidden, duties and precepts, stories and reports, abrogating 
verses and abrogated verses, clear verses and ambiguous verses, admonitions 
and parables, outward and inward meanings, and particular and general mat¬ 
ters.” 

The Messenger of God remained, taking his time and preparing for fighting, 
until God the Mighty and Exalted revealed: “Leave is given to those who fight 
because they were wronged—surely God is able to help them—who were 


248 Qur’an 56. 

249 Qur’an 100. 

2 50 Arabic al-Mu’awwidhatan: Suras 113 and 114, each of which begins with the formula, “I take 
refuge with the Lord.” 

251 Qur’an 9028-129. 

2 52 Qur’an 5:3. At this point, M inserts an editorial comment in the margin. It was incorporated 
into C (somewhat miscopied) as part of the text and included—in parentheses—by 
Houtsma in his edition, with a note that “the whole sentence included in the parentheses 
probably should be deleted as not having been written by the author [al-Ya'qubi].” This 
strongly ShiT comment found in the margin of M can be translated as follows: “This is the 
sound, firm, and pure tradition. Its revelation took place on the day of the appointment 
(; nass ) of the Commander of the Faithful All b. Abi Talib—God’s blessings upon him—at 
Ghadlr Khumm.” 

2 53 Qur’an 2:281. 
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expelled from their habitations without right, except that they say ‘Our Lord is 
God.’ Had God not driven back the people, some by the means of others, there 
had been destroyed cloisters and churches, oratories and mosques, wherein 
God’s Name is much mentioned. Assuredly God will help him who helps Him— 
surely God is All-strong, All-mighty.” 254 And God said: “So do thou fight in the 
way of God; thou art charged only with thyself. And urge on the believers; haply 
God will restrain the unbelievers’ might; God is stronger in might, more terrible 
in punishing.” 255 One believer was accounted as ten polytheists, until God the 
Mighty and Exalted revealed: “Now God has lightened it for you, knowing that 
there is weakness in you. If there be a hundred of you, patient men, they will 
overcome two hundred; if there be of you a thousand, they will overcome two 
thousand.” 256 God sent down to him from heaven a sword with a scabbard, and 
Gabriel said to him, “Your Lord commands you to fight your people with this 
sword until they say, ‘There is no god but God,’ and that you are the Messenger 
of God. If they do that, their blood and property are forbidden, save to one who 
has a valid claim to them; and to God belongs their reckoning.” 

The first expedition | that went out and the first banner unfurled in Islam 2:45 
belonged to Hamza b. Abd al-Muttalib. We have mentioned it and others in 
this book of ours after finishing with the expeditions that the Messenger of God 
himself conducted. 


The Great Battle of Badr 

The Battle of Badr took place on Friday, 13 nights remaining in the month of 
Ramadan, eighteen months after the Prophet’s arrival. 257 The circumstances 
were as follows: Abu Sufyan b. Harb came from Syria, leading a caravan carrying 
merchandise and money belonging to the Quraysh, and the Messenger of God 


254 Qur’an 22:39-40. Al-Ya c qubl gives no precise dating for the granting of permission to fight. 
Cf. the parallel accounts in Ibn Hisham, Sim, 313-314; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10225,1234-1235. 
Since the Second Pledge of al- c Aqaba involved an obligation to fight, the tendency was 
to date the permission from that time, even if other traditions dated the Qur’anic verses 
granting such permission as later. 

255 Qur’an 4:84. 

256 Qur’an 8:66. 

257 Taking into account the uncertainty about the calendar at this early date, the date is 
approximately March 13,624. Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sim, 427-466; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 
6-18; al-Tabari, 10281-1349; al-Waqidl, Maghazi, 19-172. For a summary of the sources, see 
the article by Khalil Athamina in El 3 , s.v. Badr. 
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went out to intercept him. The Quraysh in Mecca received a call for help, telling 
them of the news—the messenger who brought it was Damdam b. ‘Amr al- 
Ghifari. So they went out prepared and ready to fight. 

Abu Sufyan took a different route and escaped with the caravan. The Quraysh 
arrived ready to fight the Messenger of God. They numbered a thousand men— 
others say nine hundred and fifty. They would slaughter ten or nine camels 
every day—Abu Jahl b. Hisham slaughtered ten, Umayya b. Khalaf al-Jumahl 
nine, Suhayl b. ‘Amr ten, ‘Utba b. RabTa ten, Shayba b. RabTa nine, Munabbih 
and Nubayh (the sons of al-Hajjaj al-Sahml) ten, Abu 1 -Bakhtari al-As b. Hisham 
al-Asadi ten, al-Harith b. ‘Amir b. Nawfal b. ‘Abd Manaf ten, and al-‘Abbas b. 
‘Abd al-Muttalib ten. 

Some say that al-‘Abbas slaughtered meat on the day of the battle, that the 
cooking-pots were turned upside-down, and that he went out under compul¬ 
sion like a prisoner. ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas said, “My father provided food as a 
prisoner; no prisoner before him had ever provided food.” 

Ibn Ishaq relates that Hakam b. Hizam was one of those who provided food. 

Abu Lahab was sick and could not go out, but he aided them with four 
thousand dirhams. Others say that Abu Lahab had gambled with al-As b. 

2:46 Hisham | al-Makhzumi and had beaten him; so Abu Lahab gave him to them in 
place of himself. 

The Messenger of God went out with three hundred men—some say nine- 
ty 258 —eighty-one from the Emigrants and two hundred and thirty-two from 
the Ansar. He had two horses with him, one belonging to al-Zubayr b. al- 
‘Awwam and one belonging to al-Miqdad b. ‘Amr al-Bahrani—some say a horse 
belonging to Marthad b. Abl Marthad al-GhanawI. He had seventy camels with 
him. The two sides met on Friday, the 10th of Ramadan. Fourteen Muslims were 
killed; of the polytheists, leading men of the Quraysh, seventy were killed and 
seventy were taken prisoner. 

The Messenger of God commanded that two of the prisoners should be 
beheaded: ‘Uqba b. Abl Mu'ayt b. Abl ‘Amr b. Umayya and al-Nadr b. al-Harith 
b. Kalada b. ‘Abd Manaf b. ‘Abd al-Dar. He took ransom from sixty-eight men. 
Al-‘Abbas ransomed himself, his two nephews ‘Aqll b. Abl Talib and Nawfal 
b. al-Harith, and an ally of theirs from the Banu Fihr. Al-‘Abbas said to the 
Messenger of God, “I have no money, so let me beg from the people with my 
palm.” “Where,” he asked, “is the money you gave to Umm al-Fadl”—he meant 


258 As Houtsma notes, there seems to be a corruption or lacuna in the text. Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
10296-1297, gives the number as 310, noting that “There is a difference of opinion as to 
how many more than [three hundred and] ten there were.” Perhaps one should simply 
understand here, “some say [three hundred and] ninety.” 
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Lubaba bt. al-Harith al-Hilaliyya, his wife—“and you said to her that it would be 
for provisions?” He replied: “I bear witness that you are the Messenger of God. 

By God, no one but she and I knew of it.” So he ransomed himself with seventy 
ounces [of gold] and his two nephews with seventy ounces. The Messenger of 
God said about the night that al-Abbas spent as a prisoner, “The moaning of 
my uncle al-Abbas in bonds kept me awake all night.” 

Al-Abbas accepted Islam and left for Mecca, concealing his conversion. Abu 
Lahab died a few days after the Battle of Badr or nine days after the news came 
to them. The first person who reached Mecca and brought the news about the 
Quraysh and who among them had been killed was Amr | b. Jahdam al-Fihri. 2:47 

God had strengthened His Prophet and had killed those of the Quraysh 
whom He killed. The Arabs then sent their delegations to the Messenger of 
God. The [tribes of] RabTa waged war against Kisra 259 —their battle took place 
at Dhu Qar. 260 They said, “Use the slogan of the man from Tihama.” 261 So they 
shouted, “0 Muhammad! 0 Muhammad!” They defeated the armies of Kisra 
and slew them. The Messenger of God said, “Today is the first day on which the 
Arabs have obtained their due from the Persians, and it was through me that 
they were given victory.” The Day of Dhu Qar took place four or five months 
after the Battle of Badr. 

The Messenger of God sacrificed in Medina. 262 The people went out to al- 
Musalla 263 on their two festivals; he 264 had not gone out before this. The short 
spear was in front of him, 265 and he sacrificed two sheep at al-Musalla by his 
own hand—some say one sheep. He went by one route and came back by 
another. 


259 Kisra (from the Persian proper name Khusraw) is the Arabic generic term for the rulers of 
Sasanian Iran. 

260 For a discussion of the battle, its date, and a listing of the Arabic sources, see the article 
by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. Dhu Kar. 

261 Tihama is the southern part of the Red Sea coast of the Arabian peninsula. Here it is 
extended to include the Hijaz and Medina. 

262 That is, celebrated the Feast of Sacrifice (Id al-Adha) on the 10th of Dhu 1-Hijja. 

263 The name means simply Prayer-Place. It was an open place southwest of the city in the 
territory of the Banu Salima. See the article by A. J. Wensinck in ei 2 , s.v. Musalla. 

264 Possibly, “they”—the Arabic word is unpointed in M and could be read as takhruj to agree 
with al-nas (the people). Even if one accepts text of ed. Leiden, the word can be read as 
an impersonal passive (tamyukhraj) “there had been no going out.” 

265 Arabic 'anaza, a short spear planted in the ground and serving as a sutra or qibla. For a 
discussion of the origin and significance of the custom, see the articles by G. C. Miles in 
ei 2 , s.v. Anaza, and by A. J. Wensinck, s.v. Sutra. 
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The Battle of Uhud 

The Battle of Uhud 266 took place in the month of Shawwal, a year after Badr. 
The Quraysh gathered and prepared to seek revenge for the Day of Badr. They 
made use of the money that Abu Sufyan had brought. “Spend nothing of 
it,” they said, “except in making war on Muhammad.” Al-Abbas b. Abd al- 
Muttalib wrote to inform the Messenger of God about them and sent the letter 
with a man from the tribe of Juhayna, so the Messenger of God informed his 
companions about them. 

The polytheists, numbering three thousand, set out with Abu Sufyan b. Harb 
as their head. The Messenger of God thought that it was best for him not to 
leave Medina. This was because of a vision that he had seen in his sleep, that 
there was a notch in his sword, that some cows 267 belonging to him were being 
slaughtered, and that he had put his hand into an invulnerable coat of mail. 
Muhammad interpreted it to mean that some of his companions would be 
killed, that a man of his own family would be hit, and that the coat of mail 
was Medina. 268 The Ansar advised him to go out; | but when he had already 
put on his battle garments, the Ansar deferred to his judgment and said, “Let 
us not go out of Medina.” He replied: “Now that I have put on my breastplate? 
When a prophet puts on his breastplate, he does not take it off until he fights 
until God gives him victory.” 269 And so he went out. 

The Muslims, numbering a thousand men, went out as far as Uhud. The 
polytheists came, and the two sides fought fiercely. Hamza b. Abd al-Muttalib, 
“the Lion of God and the Lion of His Messenger,” was killed. WahshI, a slave 
belonging to Jubayr b. Mut'im, hit him with a javelin and he fell. Hind bt. ‘Utba 
b. Rabi'a mutilated him. She split him open to expose his liver, took a piece of 
it, and ate it; she also cut off his nose. The Messenger of God was sorely grieved 
by his death, and said, “I shall never be afflicted by the like of your death.” He 
recited the words, “God is great,” seventy-five times over him. 


266 Uhud is a rocky, plateau-topped mountain about 5km (3 miles) north of Medina. For a 
summary of the events and a listing of the sources, see the article by C. F. Robinson in 
ei 2 , s.v. Uhud. Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sim, 555-638: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,25-34; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 1:1383-1427; al-Waqidl, Maghazi, 199-334. 

267 Reading with M and Ibn Hisham, Sira, 558, baqararr, ed. Leiden reads ba'Iran, a camel. 

268 This sentence, explaining Muhammad’s hesitation as due to a dream, is written in the 
margin of the mss and may not have formed part of al-Ya'qubi’s original text. 

2 69 Reading, with M and C, aw, but reading the following verb as subjunctive and understand¬ 
ing aw not as ‘or/ but as equivalent to hatta (until). There is no need to amend aw to wa 
(and), as in ed. Leiden. 
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The Muslims were driven back until the Messenger of God remained with 
only three men: 'All, al-Zubayr, and Talha. The hypocrites said, “Muhammad 
has been killed.” ‘Abdallah b. QamTa 270 shot at him and left a mark on his face. 
Khalid b. al-Walid, who was in command of the left wing of the polytheists, 
rushed into the gap and killed ‘Abdallah b. Jubayr and a group of Muslims with 
arrows; the Messenger of God had sent them to that gap. 

The army of the Messenger of God came back, bringing with it the defeat 
that the Muslims had suffered. God said: “When you were going up, not twisting 
about for anyone, and the Messenger was calling you in your rear.” 271 God 
reproved the Muslims in verses of His book. Sixty-eight Muslims had been 
killed, and twenty-two polytheists. Then the polytheists went back, and God 
dispersed their host. 

A Jew came and stood at | the door of the fort where the women were— 2:49 

Hassan b. Thabit 272 was with them. The Jew shouted, “Today the charm has 
been broken,” and he started to climb up. Safiyya bt. ‘Abd al-Muttalib said, 
“Hassan, go down to him!” “May God have mercy on you, daughter of ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib,” he replied. “If I were someone who fights with men of valor, I would 
have gone out with the Messenger of God to fight.” So Safiyya took the sword— 
some say she took a stick—and struck the Jew until she killed him. Then she 
said, “Go down and take his booty.” He replied, “I have no need of his booty.” 

It has been related that the Messenger of God assigned Safiyya a share [of the 
booty] on that day. 

The morning after the Day of Uhud, the Messenger of God called out, and 
the men came out despite their weakness and the wounds they had suffered. 

The Messenger of God went out as far as Hamra 5 al-Usd, and then came back 
to Medina, not having encountered any trickery. 273 They were “those who 
answered God and His Messenger after the wound had smitten them.” 274 


270 The reading and vocalization are conjectural. The mss have no points over the letters. 

271 Qur’an 3:153. 

272 Hassan b. Thabit, of the Khazraj, served as Muhammad’s “poet laureate.” 

273 Located about eight miles from Medina (Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, s.v.), Hamra’ al-Usd was 
where the Meccan army had encamped. Muhammad’s action was intended to show that 
the Muslims had not really been defeated. 

274 Qur’an 3:172. 
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The Battle with the Banu 1 -Nadir 

Then the battle with the Banu 1 -Nadir took place, four months after Uhud. 275 
They were a sub-tribe of the Judham, except that they had become Jewish 
and had settled at a mountain called al-Nadlr; so they were named for it, and 
similarly the Qurayza. After directing someone to kill Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf, the Jew 
who had wanted to use cunning against the Messenger of God, the Messenger 
of God sent them a message, saying: “Leave your dwellings and your property.” 
Abdallah b. Ubayy b. Salul and his hypocrite friends sent word to them, saying: 
“Do not leave, for we will help you.” So they did not leave. The Messenger of 
God marched against them after the mid-afternoon prayer, fought them, and 
killed a group of them; ‘Abdallah b. Ubayy b. Salul and his friends abandoned 
them. When they saw that they had no strength to fight the Messenger of God, 
they sued for peace, and he granted it, | provided that they left their lands; they 
could take such household utensils as camels could carry; they were not to leave 
taking gold, silver, or weapons. They set out for Syria. Sallam the son of [the 
sister of Abdallah b. Sallam and] 276 Yamln al-Nadlri accepted Islam. The spoils 
of the Banu 1 -Nadir became the property of the Messenger of God exclusively. 
He divided them among the emigrants, to the exclusion of the Ansar, except for 
two men: Abu Dujana and Sahl b. Hunayf, who complained of need. During this 
raid, the Muslims drank date-wine and became intoxicated, so the prohibition 
on wine was revealed. 277 


The Battle of the Trench 

Then the Battle of the Trench, or the Day of the Confederates, took place in 
the sixth year, fifty-five months after the arrival of the Messenger of God in 
Medina. 278 The Quraysh would send to the Jews and other tribes, urging them 
to fight the Messenger of God. A group of the Quraysh gathered at a place called 


275 On the Banu 1-Nadir and the parallel sources for these events, see the article by V. Vacca 
in ei 2 , s.v. al-Nadlr, Banu ’1-. 

276 Houtsma added the bracketed words on the basis of Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al-ghaba, 5:99. 

277 Qur’an 5:92; for the development of attitudes toward wine in the Qur’an, from cautious 
acceptance to complete prohibition, see the article by A. J. Wensinck and J. Sadan in ei 2 , 
s.v. Khamr. 

278 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 669-684; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 47-53; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
13463-1485; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 440-496; article by W. Montgomery Watt in ei 2 , s.v. 
Khandak. 
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Sal'. Salman the Persian advised the Messenger of God to dig a trench. So he 
dug the trench and assigned each tribal division a point to which they should 
dig. The Messenger of God dug with them until the digging of the trench was 
finished. He made gates for it and set guards over the gates, one man from each 
tribal group. He set al-Zubayr b. al-'Awwam over them and commanded him to 
fight, if he saw any fighting. 279 The number of the Muslims was seven hundred. 

The polytheists arrived and were surprised by the trench. “The Arabs,” they 
said, “have never known about such a thing.” They waited five days. On the fifth 
day, ‘Amr b. ‘Abd Wudd came out with four men of the polytheists: Nawfal b. 
Abdallah b. al-Mughira al-Makhzumi, Tkrima b. Abl Jahl, Direr b. al-Khattab 
al-Fihri, and Hubayra b. Abl Wahb al-Makhzumi. ‘All b. Abi Talib went out to 
meet Amr b. Abd Wudd, challenged him to single combat, | and killed him, 2:51 
and the remaining men were put to flight. Nawfal b. Abdallah b. al-Mughira 
was thrown by his horse; ‘All overtook him and killed him. God the Mighty and 
Exalted sent a wind and darkness over the polytheists. They went away fleeing, 

[not turning aside] for anything; Abu Sufyan even mounted his camel while it 
was still hobbled. When word of this reached the Messenger of God, he said, 

“The old man has been dealt with quickly!” 

According to what some relate, the fighting went on for three days of shoot¬ 
ing without sword-fighting or individual combat; on the third day it went on 
continuously until the time of the noon prayer, the mid-afternoon prayer, the 
sunset prayer, and the final night prayer had gone by. The Messenger of God 
said, “They kept us too busy to pray—God fill their bellies and their graves with 
fire!” Then he commanded Bilal to announce prayers, and he prayed the noon 
prayer, the mid-afternoon prayer, the sunset prayer, and the night prayer. This 
was before the revelation to him of the verse: “And if you are in fear, then afoot 
or mounted; but when you are secure, then remember God, as He taught you 
the things that you knew not.” 280 

During this battle, hypocrisy became evident. The hypocrites said: “Muham¬ 
mad, you promise the palaces of Kisra and Caesar, but none of us can even go 
to the fields to relieve himself. This is nothing but delusion.” 281 God the Mighty 


279 Another possible translation: “if he thought it best to fight.” 

280 Qur’an 2:239. This verse and Qur’an 4002, along with a number of hadlths, provided the 
legal basis for modifications to the five canonical prayers to render them feasible in times 
of warfare. The form of prayer used under such conditions came to be called “the prayer of 
fear,” taking its name from this verse. For a detailed discussion, see the article by G. Monnot 
in ei 2 , s.v. Salat al-Khawf. 

281 Cf. Qur’an 3322. 
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and Exalted therefore revealed the Sura of the Confederates 282 and related in 
it the things that He related. 

Men from the Jews came to the Messenger of God—among them were 
Huyayy b. Akhtab and Sallam b. Abi 1 -Huqayq—and said to him, “Muhammad, 
was AlifLam Mlm 283 revealed?” “Yes,” he said. They asked, “Did Gabriel bring it 
to you from God?” “Yes,” he said. Huyayy b. Akhtab said: “Whenever God sent 
a prophet, He informed him of the measure of his kingdom. Alif stands for 
one, Lam for thirty, and mlm for forty; so it comes to seventy-one years. Is there 
anything else?” “Yes,” he said, “ AlifLam Mlm Sad .” 284 “That,” said Huyayy, “is 
weightier and longer: alif stands for one, lam for thirty, mlm for forty, and sad 
for sixty; so it comes to one hundred and thirty-one years. Is there anything 
else?” “Yes,” he said, “AlifLam Ra ’.” 285 “That,” said Huyayy, “is weightier and 
longer: alif stands for one, lam for thirty, and ra’ for two hundred; so it comes to 
two hundred and | thirty-one years. Is there anything else?” “Yes,” he said, “Alif 
Lam Mlm Ra ’.” 286 “That,” said Huyayy, “is weightier and longer: alif stands for 
one, lam for thirty, mlm for forty, and ra’ for two hundred; so it comes to two 
hundred and seventy-one. Your affair has become unclear to us, Muhammad; 
we do not know whether you have been given few years or many. Perhaps you 
have been given alif lam mlm, plus alif lam mlm sad, plus alif lam ra’, plus alif 
lam mlm ra’; which comes to seven hundred and four years.” 287 

At the Day of the Trench, six Muslims were killed, and eight polytheists. 


282 Qur’an 33. 

283 Apparently referring to Qur’an 2 (the Sura of the Cow), which begins with the mysterious 
letters Alif Lam Mlm-, however, suras 3,29,30,31, and 32 also begin with these letters. 

2 84 Qur’an 7 begins with these letters. 

285 Qur’an 10,11,12,14, and 15 begin with these letters. 

286 Qur’an 13 begins with these letters. 

287 The mss read “seven hundred and sixty-four years.” Houtsma conjectured that sixty was 
added by someone to make the total correspond to his own computations. Twenty-nine 
suras of the Qur’an begin with disconnected letters for which no satisfactory explanation 
has come down in Islamic tradition. The attempt of the Jews to connect the numerical 
values of the letters to the presumed duration of Muhammad’s prophetic dispensation is 
interesting, but was not accepted by Islamic tradition, especially because the doctrine that 
Muhammad is the last prophet cannot be harmonized with the idea that his dispensation 
would last, at most, seven hundred and four (or sixty-four) years. For a discussion of 
various theories about these letters, see the article by Keith Massey in Encyclopaedia of 
the Qur’an, s.v. Mysterious Letters. 
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The Battle of the Banu Qurayza 

Then the battle of the Banu Qurayza took place. 288 They were a sub-tribe of the 
Judham, brothers of the al-Nadlr. They are said to have adopted Judaism in the 
days of Adiya, the father of al-Samaw’al. 289 Then they settled by a mountain 
called Qurayza and took their name from it. Others say that Qurayza was the 
name of their ancestor. The battle took place on the heels of the Battle of the 
Trench. There was a peace agreement between them and the Messenger of 
God, but they broke it and sided with the Quraysh. He sent Sa‘d b. Mu'adh, 
‘Abdallah b. Rawaha, and Khawwat b. Jubayr to them; they reminded the Banu 
Qurayza of the compact, but the Banu Qurayza answered insultingly. After the 
Quraysh were defeated on the Day of the Trench, the Messenger summoned ‘Ali 
and said to him, Advance the banner of the Emigrants to the Banu Qurayza.” 
He also said, “I have resolved that you shall pray the afternoon prayer only 
amid the Banu Qurayza.” The Messenger of God mounted a donkey of his, and 
when he came near them, Ali b. Abi Talib met him and said, “Messenger of 
God, don’t come near.” He said, “I think that the men have spoken insultingly.” 
“Yes, Messenger of God,” replied Ali. He is said to have spoken by means of 
his hand in a certain way. Then the palm trees parted so that they could see 
him 290 The Messenger of God said, “Idol-worshippers! Faces of apes and swine! 
God do to you—and do!” The Banu Qurayza said, “Abu 1 -Qasim, 291 | you have 
never been one to act immoderately.” So he felt shame and turned back; none 
of the Emigrants held back from him, and most of the Ansar turned around; 
and so he was turned away from the Banu Qurayza. 292 Then they barricaded 
themselves in their stronghold. The Messenger of God besieged them for some 
days, until they submitted to the judgment of Sa‘d b. Mu'adh al-Ansari. When 


288 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 684-697; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 53-56; al-Waqidi, Maghazi, 
496-521; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1485-1498; further details and bibliography in the article by 
W. Montgomery Watt in ei 2 , s.v. Kurayza. 

289 Reading with M abi (father of), instead of L ibn (son of). I.e., the father of the famous 
Jewish-Arab poet, al-Samaw’al b. ‘Adiya, who lived in the middle of the 6th century ce 
and resided in the castle of al-Ablaq near Tayma’. See the article by Th. Bauer in ei 2 , s.v. 
al-Samaw’al b. Adiya. 

290 Reading with M fa-nfaraja l-nakhlu hatta ra’awhu. Ed. Leiden emends unnecessarily to 
read fa-nfaraja al-bajalu hina ra’awhu (The slander ceased when they saw him). 

291 That is, Muhammad, addressing him by his kunya or familiar name. 

292 The text is problematic. C and M both have the unpointed word, which Houtsma read as 
fa-futila (so he was turned away). M adds the word nafar (group), which would mean, ‘so 
a group from the Banu Qurayza was turned away.’ 
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Sa‘d, who was ill, arrived, they said to him, “Speak, Abu Amr, and be gracious.” 
He replied: “The time has come for Sa‘d, for the sake of God, not to be influenced 
by anyone’s reproach. Have you accepted my judgment?” “Yes,” they replied. He 
said: “I pass judgment that their fighters shall be killed, their children made 
captives, and their property given to the emigrants, to the exclusion of the 
Ansar.” The Messenger of God said, “You have judged with the judgment of God 
above seven heavens.” He had them brought forward ten by ten, and they were 
beheaded; they numbered seven hundred and fifty. The Messenger of God went 
back and chose sixteen girls from them; he divided them among the poor of 
the clan of Hashim, and he took one of them, named Rayhana, for himself. The 
property and wives of the Banu Qurayza were divided. He made known the 
share of the horseman and the share of the foot soldier. A horseman would 
take two shares, and a foot soldier one. It was the first booty in which he made 
known the share of the horseman. The mounted troops had thirty-eight horses. 


The Battle of the Banu 1 -Mustaliq 

Then the battle of the Banu 1 -Mustaliq took place. 293 They belonged to the 
Khuza'a; the Messenger of God met them at al-MuraysT, defeated them, and 
took them captive. Among those whom he took captive in his expedition was 
Juwayriya bt. al-Harith b. Abl Dirar—her father, paternal uncle, and husband 
had been killed. She fell to the lot of Thabit b. Qays b. Shammas al-Khazrajl, who 
contracted with her to free her in exchange for a certain sum. She thereupon 
went to the Messenger of God concerning the contract; he paid it for her and 
married her, making her freedom her bridal dowry. There was not one of the 
Banu 1 -Mustaliq whom he captured that he did not free. | They married those 
among them who were women because of the Messenger of God’s marriage to 
Juwayriya. 

During this expedition, the authors of the lie said about ‘Aisha what they 
said, but God revealed her innocence. 294 She had lagged behind to attend to 
some business of hers. Safwan b. al-Mu‘attal al-Sulami came, put her on his 
camel, and led her back; and so certain people spoke the lie about her. The 


293 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 725-731; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat 11/2, 45-47; al-Waqidl, Maghazi, 
404-426; al-Tabari, TaYikh, 1:1511-1517. 

294 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 731-740; al-Waqidl, Maghazi, 426-440; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10517 
1528. See the articles by W. Montgomery Watt in ei 2 , and by Denise L. Spellberg in Ency¬ 
clopaedia of the Qur’an, both s.v. Aisha bint Abi Bakr. “The lie” ( al-ifk) was an accusation 
of unchastity, based on Aisha’s having been alone with a young man. 
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Messenger of God had Hassan b. Thabit, Mistah b. Uthatha, and ‘Abdallah b. 
Ubayy b. Salul flogged—the latter was the one who “took upon himself the 
greater part of it” 295 —as well as Hamna bt. Jahsh, the sister of Zaynab bt. Jahsh. 

The Banu 1 -Mustaliq accepted Islam and sent word of their conversion to the 
Messenger of God. He sent al-Walld b. ‘Uqba b. Abl Mu'ayt to collect their alms 
payments, 296 but he returned to the Messenger of God. God the Mighty and 
Exalted revealed: “0 believers, if an ungodly man comes to you with a tiding, 
make clear, lest you afflict a people unwittingly, and then repent of what you 
have done.” 297 


The Expedition of al-Hudaybiya 

Then the expedition of al-Hudaybiya took place. 298 The Messenger of God set 
out in the year 6, intending to make the lesser pilgrimage. He had men with 


295 Qur’an 2431, traditionally seen by Sunni exegetes as referring to this episode. Interestingly, 
al-Ya c qubI, accepts this interpretation of the verse. Later ShT'T exegetes applied the verse 
to Mariya the Copt, leaving the question of A’isha’s innocence or guilt open. See D. 
A. Spellberg’s article in Encyclopaedia of the Qur’an, s.v. A’isha. 

296 Arabic, sadaqat. Here probably referring to an obligatory payment. See the article by T. 
H. Weir and A. Zysow in El 2 , s.v. Sadaka. 

297 Qur’an 49: 6. Al-Ya'qubi leaves unstated the connection between al-Walld’s mission and 
the revelation of the verse. The story is given by al-Tabari in his Qur’anic commentary on 
the verse on the authority of the Prophet’s wife Umm Salama: “The Messenger of God 
sent a man to collect the poor-alms of the Banu 1-Mustaliq after the battle. The men [of 
the Banu 1-Mustaliq] heard of this and went to meet him in order to glorify the Messenger 
of God. Satan, however, put it into his mind that they intended to kill him; so he returned 
to the Messenger of God and said that the Banu 1-Mustaliq had refused to pay the poor- 
alms. The Messenger of God and the Muslims became angry. When the Banu 1-Mustaliq 
learned that the man had returned, they came to the Messenger of God, stood in a line for 
him when he had prayed the noon prayer, and said: ‘We take refuge in God from the wrath 
of God and the wrath of His Messenger. You sent a man to collect the poor-alms from us. 
We were gladdened by it and it found favor in our eyes. Then, however, he went back while 
he was still some way off, and we feared that it might be because of anger on the part of 
God and His Messenger.’ They continued addressing him until Bilal came and gave the call 
to the afternoon prayer, and the verse was revealed.” (al-Tabari, JamVal-bayan, ed. Boulaq, 
26:78-79). 

298 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 740-755; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 69-76; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 
571-633; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10528-1550. Al-Hudaybiya was a small town with a well one 
stage from Mecca and nine from Medina. It was on the edge of the Meccan haram (sacred 
territory). See the article by W. Montgomery Watt in ei 2 , s.v. al-Hudaybiya. 
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him, and he drove seventy head of sacrificial animals. His companions also 
drove sacrificial animals, and they went out with weapons. When the Quraysh 
turned him away from the House [of God], he said, “I did not set out intending 
to fight; I wanted only to visit this house.” The Messenger of God had dreamt 
that he had entered the House, had shaved his head, and had taken the key. 

The Quraysh sent Mikraz b. Hafs to him, but he refused to speak to him, 
saying, “This is a dissolute man.” They sent al-Hulays b. ‘Alqama to him, one of 
the Banu 1-Harith b. ‘Abd Manat—he was from people who devoted themselves 
to piety. When he saw that the sacrificial animals had eaten away their hair, 299 
he went back and said, “People of Quraysh, I have seen camels 300 that it is not 
lawful | to turn away from the House.” So they sent ‘Urwa b. Mas'ud al-Thaqafi, 
and he spoke to the Messenger of God. The Messenger of God said to him, 
‘“Urwa, is it according to God that these sacrificial animals should be turned 
away from this house?” ‘Urwa b. Mas'ud returned to them and said, “By God, 
I have never seen the like of Muhammad for (carrying out) what he has come 
for.” 301 Then they sent to him Suhayl b. ‘Amr. He spoke to the Messenger of God, 
was courteous to him, and said, “We will evacuate the city for you next year for 
three days.” The Messenger of God accepted their proposal, and they wrote up 
a peace treaty between them for three years. They disputed over the document 
when he wrote, “In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate, from 
Muhammad, the Messenger of God.” Fighting almost broke out between them. 
Suhayl b. Amr and the polytheists said, “If we had known that you are the 
Messenger of God, we would not have fought you.” The Muslims said, “Do not 
erase it.” The Messenger of God commanded them to desist and commanded 
‘All to write, “In thy name, 0 God, from Muhammad b. Abdallah.” He said, “My 
name and the name of my father do not take away my being a prophet.” They 
stipulated that they would evacuate Mecca for him next year for three days and 
depart from it, so that he might enter it with the weapons of a rider 302 The 
truce between them would be for three years. They would not harm any of the 
companions of the Messenger of God or prevent him from entering Mecca, and 


299 The parallel in al-Taban, TaYikh, 1:1538, adds in explanation, “from being penned up so 
long.” 

300 Reading with M: qad ra’aytu malan layahillu sadduhu. 

301 Ed. Leiden notes at this point: “Much appears to have fallen out of the text.” However, the 
text as is, though terse, is idiomatic and makes sense. ‘Urwa is saying that he has never seen 
anyone with the like of Muhammad’s determination and ability to carry out his purpose. 

302 The parallel in al-Tabari, TaYikh, 1:1547, adds in explanation, “with swords in scabbards; 
you shall not enter with other weapons.” 
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none of the companions of the Messenger of God would harm any of them. 
The document was drawn up by Suhayl b. ‘Amr. 

The Messenger of God then commanded the Muslims to shave and slaughter 
their sacrificial animals in the area outside the sacred precinct. They refrained, 
and doubt came over most of the men. So the Messenger of God shaved and 
slaughtered, and the Muslims shaved and slaughtered, and the Messenger of 
God went back to Medina. 

He set out the next year—it was the Lesser Pilgrimage of Fulfillment—and 
entered Mecca on a camel with the weapons of a rider. The Quraysh evacuated 
the city | for three nights. They left Huwaytib b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza behind in it. 
The Messenger of God touched the comer [of the Ka'ba] with his stick—God 
had spoken truly to His Messenger in the dream. He left the city after three 
nights and consummated his marriage to Maymuna bt. al-Harith al-Hilaliyya 
at Sarif. 303 The Quraysh treacherously killed a man from the tribe of Khuza'a 
who had entered under the terms granted to the Messenger of God. 


The Battle of Khaybar 

Then the Battle of Khaybar took place at the beginning of year 7. 304 The Mes¬ 
senger of God conquered their fortresses—there were six of them: al-Sulalim, 
al-Qamus, al-Natah, al-Qusara, 305 al-Shiqq, and al-Marbata, with twenty thou¬ 
sand fighting men in them. He conquered them fortress by fortress. He killed 
the fighters and took the children captive. 

Al-Qamus was one of the strongest and most impregnable of them. It was 
the fortress where Marhab b. al-Harith the Jew was. The Prophet said: “I shall 
give the banner 306 to a man who returns to the fight and does not flee, who 
loves God and His Messenger, whom God and His Messenger love. He will not 
return until God grants victory by his hand.” He gave the banner to 'All, who 
killed Marhab the Jew. He tore off the door of the fortress—it was a stone four 


303 Sarif is close to Mecca. Yaqut (Mujam al-buldan, 5:70 f.) gives the distance as six, seven, 
nine, or twelve miles. 

304 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 755-776; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 77-85; al-Waqidi, Maghazl, 
633-705; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10575-1591. See also the article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. 
Khaybar. 

305 This name and that of al-Marbata occur in no other sources. The letters are written with 
distinguishing points in M, but the vocalization is conjectural. 

306 C interlines, “tomorrow, God willing”; ed. Leiden incorporates the words into the text. 


2:56 
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cubits long, two cubits wide, and a cubit thick. ‘All b. Abi Talib threw it behind 
him, and entered the fortress, and the Muslims entered it. 

Ja'far b. Abi Talib arrived on that day from the land of Abyssinia. The Messen¬ 
ger of God went to meet him, kissed him between the eyes, and said, “By God, I 
don’t know what makes me happier: the conquest of Khaybar or the arrival of 
Ja'far.” 

2:57 The Messenger of God selected Safiyya bt. Huyayy b. Akhtab, freed her, | 
and married her. He divided their women, their men, and the loads of dates, 
wheat, and barley among the Banu Hashim; then he made division among the 
people as a whole. When he received word about the hardship, need, drought, 
and famine that the people of Mecca were experiencing, he sent them sha'tras 
of gold—some say nawahs of gold 307 —with ‘Amr b. Umayya al-Damri, and 
he commanded him to deliver it to Abu Sufyan b. Harb, Safwan b. Umayya b. 
Khalaf, and Sahl b. ‘Amr, and to divide it one-third to each. However, Safwan b. 
Umayya and Sahl b. ‘Amr refused to take it; Abu Sufyan took it all and divided 
it to the poor of the Quraysh. He said, “May God reward my brother’s son well, 
for he makes fast the bonds of kinship.” 

Zaynab bt. al-Harith, the sister of Marhab, brought him the poisoned sheep. 
When he took a bit of it, the foreleg spoke to him, saying, “I am poisoned.” Bishr 
b. al-Bara’ b. Ma'rur was eating with him, and he died. 

Al-Hajjaj b. ‘Ilat al-Sulami said to the Messenger of God: “I have become a 
Muslim. I have property belonging to me in Mecca. Do you give me permission 
to speak something that will put them at ease, so that perchance I can take 
my property?” The Prophet gave him permission, and so al-Hajjaj set out and 
arrived in Mecca. The Quraysh came to him and said, “Welcome to you, Ibn ‘Ilat! 
Have you any news about this cutter [of kinship ties]?” “Yes,” he replied, “if you 
will conceal my telling it.” They promised that they would conceal the fact until 
he left. So he said: “Before I came, by God, Muhammad and his companions 
were thoroughly defeated; he was even taken prisoner, and they said, ‘We will 
kill him in return for our chief, Huyayy b. Akhtab.’” So they rejoiced and drank 
wine. When al-‘Abbas and the Muslims got word of this, they were deeply 
grieved. Al-Hajjaj took everything that belonged to him and then came to al- 
‘Abbas and told him of the victory that God had given to His prophet; that God’s 

2:58 arrows had been directed at Khaybar; that Ibn Abi Huqayq had been killed; | 
and that the Messenger of God had become the husband of the daughter of 


307 Apparently two standards of weight used by the Quraysh. See the Glossary to de Goeje’s 
edition of al-Baladhuri, Kitab Futuh al-buldan, 58. 
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Huyayy b. Akhtab. Al-Hajjaj then left Mecca, and al-‘Abbas became cheerful. 
Abu Sufyan said to him, “Bear the misfortune patiently, Abu 1 -Fadl.” 308 Al- 
‘Abbas said: “By God, al-Hajjaj deceived you until he got his property. He told me 
that he had become a Muslim and that before he left God granted His prophet 
victory; he has killed Ibn Abl 1 -Huqayq, become the husband of the daughter 
of Huyayy b. Akhtab, and conquered all the fortresses.” The wife of al-Hajjaj 
wept. 309 The wives of the polytheists joined with her, and the dejection and 
grief of the polytheists were very great. 


The Conquest of Mecca 310 

The Khuza'a were in league with the Messenger of God, and the Kinana were 
in league with the Quraysh. The Quraysh aided the Kinana, who sent their 
clients, assaulted the Khuza'a, and killed some of them. The Khuza'a came 
to the Messenger of God and complained to him about this. God then gave 
permission to His Prophet to cut short the period [of truce] between him 
and the Quraysh, and he decided to attack Mecca. “0 God,” he said, “keep 
the information hidden from them,” meaning the Quraysh. However, Hatib 
b. Abl Balta'a wrote to the Quraysh via Sara, the mawlah of Abu Lahab, with 
information about the Messenger of God and what he had decided. Gabriel 
descended and told the Messenger of God what Hatib had done. So he sent out 
‘All b. Abl Talib and al-Zubayr, saying, “Take the letter from her.” They overtook 
her—she had turned aside from the road—and the letter was found in her hair. 
(Others say it was found in her vagina.) They took it to the Messenger of God. 

The latter sent in secret to each tribal leader, telling him what he intended. 

He commanded each to meet him in a place that he named to him, but to 
conceal what he had said to him. He secretly told Khuza'I b. ‘Abd Nuhm to meet 
him with the Muzayna at al-Rawha’, ‘Abdallah b. Malik to meet him with the 
Ghifar at al-Suqya, | Qudama b. Thumama to meet him with the Banu Sulaym at 2:59 
Qudayd, and al-Sa‘b b. Jaththama to meet him with the Banu Layth at al-Kadld. 

The Messenger of God left on Friday after praying the afternoon prayer on the 
second day of Ramadan of the year 8—others say on the tenth. He left behind 


308 That is, al-Abbas, whose kurtya was Abu 1-Fadl. 

309 As al-Waqidi’s account makes clear, she was a pagan. 

310 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 802-832; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 780-785; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 
96-105; al-Tabari, TaYikh, 1:1618-1647. 
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Abu Lubaba b. Abd al-Mundhir as his deputy over Medina. The tribes met him 
at the places he had named for them. He commanded the men to break the 
fast; those who did not do so were called “the Disobeyers.” He called for water 
and drank it. Al-Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib met him along the way. 

When he reached Marr al-Zahran, 311 Abu Sufyan b. Harb went to spy out 
information. With him were Hakim b. Hizam and Budayl b. Warqa’. Abu Sufyan 
asked Hakim, “What are these fires?” He replied, “Khuza'a, roused by war.” Abu 
Sufyan said, “Khuza'a is too small and too lowly.” Al-'Abbas heard his voice and 
called out to him, “Abu Hanzala!” 312 Abu Sufyan replied and said, “Abu 1 -Fadl, 
what is this host?” He said, “This is the Messenger of God,” and he mounted him 
behind him on his mule. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab overtook him and said, “Praise 
be to God, who has delivered you up without treaty or covenant.” However, al- 
Abbas got to the Messenger of God before him, and said, “Messenger of God, 
this is Abu Sufyan, who has come to accept Islam voluntarily.” So the Messenger 
of God said to him, “Say, ‘I bear witness that there is no god but God,’ and 
that I, Muhammad, am the Messenger of God.” He said, “I bear witness that 
there is no god but God,” but he began to balk at saying “and that you are the 
Messenger of God.” Al-'Abbas shouted at him, and he said it. Then al-‘Abbas 
asked the Messenger of God to grant Abu Sufyan some honor, saying that he 
loved honor. So the Messenger of God said, “Whoever enters your house, Abu 
Sufyan, shall be safe.” Al-'Abbas detained Abu Sufyan until he had seen God’s 
60 army. Abu Sufyan said to him, | “Abu 1 -Fadl, your nephew has been granted a 
great kingdom!” Al-'Abbas replied, “It is not kingship, but prophethood.” 

Abu Sufyan hurried back and, having entered Mecca, told them the news. 
“It is utter destruction,” he said, “if you do not accept Islam; however, he has 
granted that whoever enters my house shall be safe.” They jumped on him and 
said, “Your house isn’t big enough!” So he 313 said, “And anyone who locks his 
door shall be safe, and anyone who enters the sanctuary 314 shall be safe.” 

God granted His Prophet victory and spared him fighting. He and his com¬ 
panions entered Mecca from four places. God made the city profane for him 


311 Marr al-Zahran, according to Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, 4:494, is a valley with many springs, 
palm trees, and sycamores, one stage from Mecca. Modern maps locate it approximately 
25 km northwest of Mecca. 

312 Calling Abu Sufyan by his kunya. Abu Sufyan responds with al-Abbas’s kurtya, Abu 1-Fadl. 

313 The mss add, “may God bless him and grant him peace,” implying that pronoun refers to 
Muhammad. Perhaps the word wa-qal (and he said) has dropped out by homeoteleuton. 
The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1633, assigns the second promise also to Muhammad. 

314 Arabic masjid (mosque), here meaning the area around the Ka'ba. 
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for one hour of daylight; then the Messenger of God stood up, preached, and 
declared it sacred. 315 

Umm Hani’ bt. Abl Talib gave sanctuary to two of her relatives by marriage: 
al-Harith b. Hisham and ‘Abdallah b. Abi Rabfa. 316 ‘All wanted to kill them, but 
the Messenger of God said, ‘“All, we have given sanctuary to those to whom 
Umm Hani’ has given sanctuary.” 

He granted safety to everyone, except for five men whom he ordered to be 
killed even if they took hold of the curtains of the Ka'ba, and four women. 
They were: ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza b. Khatal of the Banu Taym al-Adram b. 
Ghalib—the Messenger of God had sent him out with one of the Ansar, and 
he had assaulted the Ansari and killed him, saying, “No obedience to you or to 
Muhammad!” 317 

Also among them was ‘Abdallah b. Sa‘d b. Abl Sarh al-‘Amiri—he had acted 
as secretary for the Messenger of God, but then he went to Mecca and said: 
“I say 318 as Muhammad says. By God, Muhammad is no prophet! He used to 
say 319 to me, ‘Write [God is] Mighty, wise,’ and I would write Subtle, knowing. If 
he were a prophet, he would know.” ‘Uthman sheltered him—he was his foster- 
brother 320 —brought him to the Messenger of God, and started talking about 
him to the Messenger of God, who remained silent. Then the Messenger of God 
said to his companions, “Why didn’t you kill him?” They said, “We were waiting 
for you to make a sign.” He replied, “Prophets do not kill by making signs.” 


315 Mecca being sacred as a place of sanctuary, and the month, Ramadan, being sacred, there 
were two reasons that would render fighting sacrilegious. God, however, is said to have 
made a special dispensation in this case, though He also rendered fighting unnecessary. 
The consequence, though, was that the people of Mecca could legally be considered 
prisoners of war with the status of slaves. Muhammad, however, declared them free. See 
al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10643. 

316 Umm Hani’, Muhammad’s cousin, was married to Hubayra b. Abi Wahb al-Makhzumi. 
There is irony in her giving sanctuary to her in-laws, as her husband Hubayra never 
accepted Islam. He was reported to have been in Najran at the time of the conquest, and 
stayed there until his death. See Ibn Hisham, Sira, 828: al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10647. 

317 The story of the apostasy of this Muslim is given with more details in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 

318 Perhaps one should emend the text to read, “I write as Muhammad says.” 

319 Following the reading of M (wa-laqad kanayaqulu)-, ed. Houtsma has wa-taw kanayaqulu, 
“If he said to me,” but the Arabic syntax then becomes strained and unusual. 

320 That is, the two men as infants had been nursed by the same woman. This was considered 
to create a bond similar in some ways to a blood relationship. See the article by J. Schacht 
and J. Burton in ei 2 , s.v. Rada‘. 
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Also among them was Miqyas | b. Subaba, one of the Banu Layth b. Kinana. 
His brother had been killed. He accepted blood-money 321 from the killer, but 
then attacked and killed him. 322 

Also among them was al-Huwayrith b. Nuqaydh 323 b. Wahb b. ‘Abd Qu- 
sayy 324 He was someone who used to harass the Messenger of God in Mecca 
and use vile language against him. 

Among the women was Sara, a mawlah of the Banu Abd al-Muttalib. She 
used to speak insultingly of the Messenger of God. 

Also among the women were Hind bt. ‘Utba and two of Ibn Khatal’s slave 
girls: Qariba and Fartana, who used to sing satirical verses about the Messenger 
of God. 

The Quraysh accepted Islam willingly or reluctantly. The Messenger of God 
took the key of the Ka'ba from ‘Uthman b. [Abl] Talha. He opened the door and 
its curtains with his hand, entered the Ka'ba, and prayed two prostrations in it. 
Then he came out and took hold of the side-posts of the door and said: “There 
is no god but God alone; He has no partner. He has fulfilled His promise and 
helped His servant. He alone has overcome the confederates. So to God belong 
praise and the kingdom; He has no partner.” 

Then he said: “What do you think and what do you say?” Suhayl 325 said, 
“We think well and we say well: a noble brother and the son of a noble uncle; 
and now you have won.” “I say to you,” he said, “as my brother Joseph 326 said, 
‘No reproach shall be on you today.’” 327 Then he said: “Now every [claim of] 
blood, wealth, and hereditary privilege in the Time of Ignorance is abolished, 328 


321 Arabic diya: a specified amount of money or goods due in cases of homicide or other 
injuries to physical health unjustly committed upon the person of another. The payment 
for homicide was normally 100 camels, payable to the aggrieved family. The payment 
forestalled all further vengeance. See the article by E. Tyan in ei 2 , s.v. Diya. 

322 Further details about Miqyas in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 728, 819; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 13515-1516, 
1640-1641. 

323 Ed. Leiden and M read b. Hind-, Houtsma emends on the basis of Ibn Hisham, Sira, 819. 

324 The name is given in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 819, and al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1640, as "... b. ‘Abd b. 
Qusayy.” 

325 That is, Suhayl b. ‘Amr, who had represented the Quraysh in drafting the treaty of al- 
Hudaybiya. 

326 Brother, because a fellow prophet. 

327 Qur’an 12:92. 

328 The Time of Ignorance ( al-Jahiliyya ) was the time before Islam brought knowledge of God 
to the Arabs. The term occurs four times in the Qur’an, and its exact meaning has been 
much discussed. See the article in ei 2 , s.v. Djahiliyya. The phrase that I have translated 
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except the custodianship of the Ka'ba and the right of supplying of water to 
the pilgrims; they are restored to those entitled to them. 329 Behold, Mecca 
is inviolable, with the inviolability of God; it was not allowed as profane to 
anyone before me, and will not be allowed as profane to anyone after me. It 
was allowed to me as profane for only an hour; then it was closed, and shall be 
inviolable until the day of resurrection. Its fresh herbage shall not be cut; its 
trees shall not be lopped; its game shall not be frightened; and property found 
in it is permitted only to one who makes public announcement. 330 For murder 
with the likeness of intention the blood money shall be made rigorous. 331 The 
child belongs to [the owner of] the bed, 332 and for the fornicator there shall be 
stoning.” Then he said: | “Truly, what bad neighbors you have been! But go now, 
for you have been set free.” 333 

He entered Mecca not in a state of consecration. 334 He commanded Bilal 
to climb to the top of the Ka'ba and give the call to prayer. The Quraysh were 
distressed by this. Tkrima b. Abl Jahl and Khalid b. Asid said, “Ibn Rabah 335 is 
braying on the Ka'ba.” Some other men spoke along with them. The Messenger 
of God sent someone to them, and they said, “We did say it, but we ask God’s 
forgiveness.” He said: “I don’t know what I should say to you. But let him attend 


as “is abolished” is more vivid in the Arabic. Literally, the Arabic says, “is [as dust] under 
these two feet of mine.” 

329 On the custodianship ( sidana ) of the Ka'ba and the right of supplying water to the pilgrims 
(.siqaya ), see the article byA.J. Wensinck and J. JomierinE/ 2 , s.v. Ka'ba. 

330 Arabic wa-la tahillu luqtatuha ilia li-munshidin. Similar wording occurs in a hadith attri¬ 
buted to Ibn ‘Abbas; see the Sahih of Muslim, Book 7 (Hajj), Chapter 80, no. 3139. That is, 
if someone finds something, he must not simply take it as his own; but he may pick it up 
and advertise that he has done so, in hope of locating the owner. 

331 Arabic al-diya mughallaza : the full payment of 100 camels. Cf. Lane, Lexicon, 6:2283. 

332 That is, the paternity of the child is attributed to the owner of the bed in which it is bom. 

333 Literally, “you are tulaqa’" The word (plural of taliq) designates “a captive having his bond 
loosed from him,” or “a man freed from slavery, emancipated.” See al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, ed. 
Leiden, Glossarium, cccxlii. The word became a technical term for those of the Quraysh 
who became Muslims at the time of the conquest of Mecca. 

334 Arabic bi-ghayri ihramin. That is, he did not enter the state of ritual consecration required 
of those intending to perform the greater or lesser pilgrimage. The state is marked by the 
wearing of a simple two-piece garment and abstention from cutting the hair, shedding 
blood, sexual relations, and a number of other activities. See the article by A. J. Wensinck 
and J. Jomier in El 2 , s.v. Ihram. 

335 That is, Bilal, the freed Ethiopian slave who had become the muezzin of the Muslim 
community. 
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the prayer. Anyone who prays, that shall be a way of safety. Otherwise, I will 
have him brought forward and beheaded.” 

He commanded that every picture in the Ka'ba should be erased and washed 
away with water. He summoned ‘Uthman b. Talha and said: “I saw the two horns 
of the ram in the Ka'ba. 336 Hide them, for it is not proper for anything to be in 
the Ka'ba.” So they put them in one of the walls. 

Some have reported that the Messenger of God divided the money that was 
in the Ka'ba among the Muslims. Others say that he allowed it to remain. 

The crier of the Messenger of God announced: “Whoever has an idol in his 
house, let him break it.” So they broke the idols. 

The Messenger of God summoned the women, and he received their alle¬ 
giance. 

The cavalry on the day of the conquest consisted of four hundred horses. 

The sura, “When comes the help of God, and victory...” was revealed to him, 
whereupon he said, “My own death has been announced to me.” 337 

While he was at Mecca, the Messenger of God sent Khalid b. al-Walid to the 
Banu Jadhima b. ‘Amir, who were at al-Ghumaysa’. In the Time of Ignorance 
the Band Jadhima had attacked the sons of al-Mughira and had killed ‘Awf, 
the father of Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf. 338 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf went out with 
Khalid b. al-Walid, along with some men from the Band Sulaym. The latter 


336 Legend has it that the horns of the ram that God commanded Abraham to sacrifice in 
place of his son were preserved in the Ka'ba. See the article by A. J. WensinckandJ. Jomier 
in ei 2 , s.v. Ka'ba. 

337 Qur’an no. The sura continues:"... and thou seest men entering God’s religion in throngs, 
then proclaim the praise of thy Lord, and seek His forgiveness; for He turns again unto 
men.” The sura was taken to refer to the conquest of Mecca, and the injunction to 
“proclaim the praise of thy Lord, and seek His forgiveness” was taken as a veiled reference 
to the Prophet’s imminent death. A tradition recorded by al-Tabari on the authority of the 
early Qur’an commentator Mujahid reads: “The words, ‘Proclaim the praise of thy Lord,’ 
mean: Praise Him and exalt Him with praise and thanksgiving for His fulfillment of His 
promise for you; for then you will join Him and taste the death that His messengers who 
preceded you tasted.” See al-Tabari, Jami' al-bayan, xxx, 215-217. 

338 Awf b. al-Mughira was the uncle of Khalid b. al-Walid b. al-Mughira. Hence, a blood 
feud existed between Khalid and the Banu Jadhima, although, according to one report, 
vengeance for ‘Awf had already been exacted by Khalid’s family. The parallel accounts 
say that a second uncle, al-Fakih b. al-Mughira, mentioned below, had been killed. Since 
no mention of retaliation for his death is mentioned, one can assume that Khalid still 
nursed a grudge against the Banu Jadhima. In any case, Muhammad had sent Khalid to 
preach Islam, not to fight. The parallels in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 833-839, Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 
11/2,106-108; and al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10649-1653, are more detailed. On the ambivalence of 
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had killed Rabl'a b. Mukaddam in the Time of Ignorance, whereupon Jidhl al- 
Ti'an 339 went out and killed Malik b. al-Sharid of the Banu Sulaym for Rabi'a’s 
blood. The Banu Jadhlma received word that | Khalid had come and that the 2:63 
Banu Sulaym were with him. Khalid said to them, “Put down your weapons.” 

They said: “We are not taking up arms against God or against His Messenger; 
we are Muslims. Look to what the Messenger of God has sent you do. If he has 
sent you to collect the tax levied for the support of the poor, here are our camels 
and sheep; go to them in the morning.” 340 He said, “Put down your weapons.” 

They said, “We are afraid that you will take us because of rancor retained from 
the Time of Ignorance.” So he turned away from them, gave the call to prayer, 
and the people prayed. At dawn, he turned the horsemen against them, killing 
the fighters and taking the children captive. When word of this reached the 
Messenger of God, he said, “0 God, I declare to Thee my innocence of what 
Khalid has done.” He sent All b. Abl Talib, who paid to them what had been 
taken from them, down to a camel’s hobbling rope or a dog’s drinking bowl. 

With him he sent camels that had arrived from Yemen, and so he paid blood 
money for those who had been killed. When something remained left over, All 
gave it to them so that they would acquit the Messenger of God for what he 
knew and what he did not know. The Messenger of God said, “Surely, what you 
did is more pleasing to me than the finest red camels.” And on that day he said 
to ‘All, “May my father and mother be your ransom!” ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf 
said, “By God, Khalid killed the men when they were Muslims!” Khalid said, 

“I killed them only to avenge your father, Awf b. Abd Awf.” To which Abd al- 
Rahman replied, “You did not kill to avenge my father; you killed to avenge your 
uncle al-Fakih b. al-Mughlra.” 


The Battle of Hunayn 

Then the battle of Hunayn took place. 341 While the Messenger of God was 
at Mecca, he received word that the Hawazin had assembled a large host at 


the tradition toward the figure of Khalid b. al-Walid, see the article by P. Crone in ei 2 , s.v. 
Khalid b.al-Walid. 

339 The name means, “Post of Contention.” 

340 Reading, with M, fa-ghdu, instead of ed. Leiden, fa- 'du, pass over, which makes little sense. 

341 Hunayn is a deep valley, about a day’s journey from Mecca on one of the roads to al-Ta’if. 
Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 840 ff., al-Waqidi, Maghazl, 885 ff., Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,108- 
113; al-Tabari, TaYikh, 10654 ff. See the article by H. Lammens and Abd al-Hafez Kamal in 
ei 2 , s.v. Hunayn. 
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Hunayn. Their head was Malik b. ‘Awf al-Nasri, and with them was Durayd b. 
al-Simma from the Banu Jusham, an aged leader whose judgment they thought 
would be advantageous. With the Hawazin, Malik brought along their camels 
and their women. 

The Messenger of God went out to meet them amid a large army numbering 
2:64 twelve thousand: ten thousand of his companions | with whom he had con¬ 
quered Mecca, and two thousand Meccans who had accepted Islam willingly 
or reluctantly. He obtained a hundred coats of mail from Safwan b. Umayya, 
saying that they were a guaranteed loan. The Muslims were pleased by the fact 
that they were many, and some of them said, “We shall not be overpowered 
on account of small numbers.” The Messenger of God was displeased by their 
saying this. 

The Hawazin hid in ambush in the valley; then they came out to attack 
the Muslims, and a battle of great importance took place. The Muslims were 
driven away from the Messenger of God, until he remained amid ten of the 
Banu Hashim—some say nine. They were: All b. Abl Talib, al-Abbas b. Abd al- 
Muttalib, Abu Sufyan b. al-Harith, Nawfal b. al-Harith, RabTa b. al-Harith, Abu 
Lahab’s two sons ‘Utba and Mu'attib, al-Fadl b. al-Abbas, and Abdallah b. al- 
Zubayr b. Abd al-Muttalib—some say Ayman b. [Umm] Ayman. 

God the Mighty and Exalted said:"... and on the day of Hunayn, when your 
multitude was pleasing to you, but it availed you naught, and the land for all 
its breadth was strait for you, and you turned about, retreating. Then God sent 
down His Presence upon His Messenger and upon the believers, and He sent 
down legions you did not see.” 342 

Some of the Quraysh expressed what was in their souls. Abu Sufyan said, 
“Their rout, by God, will not end until they reach the sea.” Kalada b. Hanbal said, 
“Today sorcery is useless.” Shayba b. ‘Uthman said, “Today I will kill Muham¬ 
mad.” He made for the Messenger of God, to kill him, but the Prophet took the 
lance from him and stabbed him in the heart. 


342 Qur’an 9:25-26. The term translated as Presence (Sakina in Arabic) occurs six times in 
the Qur’an. It is cognate to—perhaps directly borrowed from—the Hebrew shokhina, 
conceived as God’s indwelling presence in a place or His presence as manifested in divine 
aid in battle to those whom God favors. Because the Arabic root s-k-n can mean not only 
to dwell, but also to be still, tranquil, peaceful, Muslim commentators, moved perhaps by 
a desire to avoid materialism or anthropomorphism, have often interpreted sakina as 
“tranquility” (so Rodwell, “His spirit of repose”: Pickthall, “His peace of reassurance”: Yusuf 
Ali, “His calm”; M. H. Shakir, “His tranquillity”; Ahmad Ali, “a sense of tranquillity”). A. 
J. Arberry simply uses the Hebrew term Shekhina without explanation. See the article by 
T. Fahd in El 2 , s.v. Sakina. 
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The Messenger of God said to al-Abbas: “Cry out, ‘Help, Ansar!’ Cry out, ‘0 
people who swore the Pledge of Good Pleasure!’ 343 Cry out, ‘0 people of the 
Sura of the Cow! 0 comrades of the acacia tree!”’ 344 

Then the men dispersed, and God granted victory to His Prophet and 
strengthened him with troops of angels. All b. Abi Talib advanced on the 
standard-bearer of the Hawazin and killed him, and a rout took place. | Many 
of the Hawazin were killed and many prisoners taken. Their number came 
to a thousand horsemen. The booty came to twelve thousand female camels, 
apart from the spoils. Durayd b. al-Simma was killed, and the people were very 
distressed by this. The Messenger of God said: “To the Fire—what an evil home¬ 
coming! A leader of unbelief! If he did not aid with his hand, he aided with 
his counsel.” He was killed by one of the Banu Sulaym. Also killed was Dhu 1 - 
Khimar Subay' b. al-Harith. 345 The Messenger of God said: “God curse him! He 
hated the Quraysh.” The captives and the cattle became the property of the 
Muslims. The rout of the polytheists reached al-Ta’if; Malik b. Awf was with 
them. The total number of those slain as martyrs was four men. 

Al-Shayma’ bt. Hallma, the Prophet’s foster-sister, 346 came to the Messenger 
of God. He greeted her, 347 honored her, and spread out his cloak for her. She 
spoke to him about the female captives, saying, “After all, they are your maternal 
aunts and your sisters.” 348 He replied, “I grant you whatever has become my 


343 The Pledge of [God’s] Good Pleasure (Arabic, Bay'at al-Ridwan) received its name from 
the Qur’anic verse: “God was well pleased with the believers when they were swearing 
allegiance to you under the tree.” (Qur’an 48:18). In 6 a.h. Muhammad summoned his 
followers to renew their allegiance to him at al-Hudaybiya, on the border of the Meccan 
sacred territory. Muhammad had come intending to perform the lesser pilgrimage, but 
the Meccans made a show of force and blocked his way. Eventually a compromise was 
reached, known as the Truce of al-Hudaybiya, but not before some tense moments. At one 
point, there were rumors that the Meccans had killed Muhammad’s messenger, ‘Uthman 
b. Affan, and this occasioned Muhammad’s summons to his followers to renew their 
allegiance. For details and parallels, see the article by W Montgomery Watt in bi 2 , s.v. al- 
Hudaybiya. 

344 That is, comrades who swore the Pledge of al-Ridwan under an acacia tree. The reference 
to the Sura of the Cow (Qur’an 2) may refer to the narrative in Qur’an 2:246-251 of the story 
of Saul, David, and Goliath, when the presence of God’s saklna is said to have enabled a 
small band to overcome a much larger force. 

345 He was chief of part of the Thaqrf. 

346 Shayma”s mother, Hallma, had nursed Muhammad as an infant. This created a tie similar 
to kinship between her daughter and Muhammad. See footnote 320 above. 

347 Reading with M fa-hayyahd] ed. Leiden fa-habaha, ‘he gave her a gift.’ 

348 That is, sisters and children of your foster mother. 
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property and that of the Banu Hashim.” And the Muslims granted whatever 
female captives were in their hands, as he had done—except for al-Aqra‘ b. 
Habis and ‘Uyayna b. Hisn. The Messenger of God said, “0 God, render their 
shares notorious.” An old woman of theirs came out and spoke to him about 
Malik b. ‘Awf al-Nasri, the head and commander of the army of the Hawazin, 
and he granted him safe-conduct. Malik then came and accepted Islam. The 
Messenger of God sent him to besiege al-TaTf. 

He gave some of the booty from the Hawazin to “those whose hearts were 
to be reconciled.” 349 He gave twelve men a hundred camels each. They were 
Abu Sufyan b. Harb, Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan, Hakim b. Hizam, al-Harith b. al- 
Harith b. Kalada al-‘Abdari, al-Harith b. Hisham b. al-Mughira, Suhayl b. Amr, 
Safwan b. Umayya b. | Khalaf, Huwaytib b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, al-‘Ala’ b. Haritha al- 
Thaqafi (an ally of the Banu Zuhra), Malik b. ‘Awf al-Nasri, ‘Uyayna b. Hisn 
al-Fazari, and al-Aqra‘ b. Habis. He gave the rest less than that. 350 The Ansar, 
who felt slighted, questioned him. The Messenger of God replied, “To some 
men I give in order to reconcile them; you I entrust to your faith.” Some of 
them spoke, saying, “Muhammad fought by means of us; but when his affair 
prospered and triumphed, he showed kindness 351 to his own people and left 
us.” God accordingly cancelled their share, but confirmed to those whose hearts 
were to be reconciled a share of the poor alms. 

The Messenger of God went out to al-TaTf. 352 He sent ‘Ali b. Abl Talib, who 
encountered Nafi' b. Ghaylan b. Salama b. Mu'attib with a troop of horsemen 
from the Thaqlf and killed him; his comrades were routed. The Messenger of 
God besieged the town for a few more than twenty days. Forty men came down 
to him. The Messenger of God ordered that the grapevines should be cut down, 


349 Arabic al-mu’allafatu qulubuhum. Cf. Qur’an 9:60: “The freewill offerings ( sadaqat ) are 
for the poor and needy, those who work to collect them, those whose hearts are brought 
together ( al-mu’allafati qulubuhum), the ransoming of slaves, debtors, in God’s way, and 
the traveller; so God ordains; God is All-knowing, All-wise.” (Arberry translation.) That 
the occasion of the verse was this incident is unlikely, since division of booty is different 
from “freewill offerings”—whether one sees these sadaqat as alms or, as is more likely, a 
compulsory tax. The point is that Muhammad reserved the right to distribute payments to 
influential new converts to cement their loyalty, whatever the source of these payments. 

350 That is, the rest of the people who fell into the category of “those whose hearts were 
to be reconciled.” The parallels make it clear that “the rest” refers not to the generality 
of Muslims, but to people who, while receiving more than ordinary shares of the booty, 
received less than a hundred camels each. 

351 Reading with M abarra ; ed. Leiden reads ata (he came to). 

352 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 869-876; al-Waqidi, Maghazl, 922-938; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat 11/i, 
114-115; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1670-1674. 
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but they spoke to him, and so he left them and ordered that they should not 
be cut. The Messenger of God then went away, leaving Abu Sufyan b. Harb in 
charge of the siege of al-Ta’if. He sent ‘All to smash the idols, and he did so. 


The Expedition to Mu’ta 353 

He sent Ja'far b. Abl Talib, Zayd b. Haritha, and Abdallah b. Rawaha with an 
army to Syria 354 to fight the Romans 355 in year 8. Some relate that he said: “The 
commander of the army is Zayd b. Haritha; if Zayd b. Haritha is killed, it is 
Ja'far b. Abl Talib; if Ja'far b. Abl Talib is killed, it is ‘Abdallah b. Rawaha; and 
if ‘Abdallah b. Rawaha is killed, let the Muslims approve whomever they like.” 
Others have said rather that Ja'far was put in charge, then Zayd b. [Haritha, 
then] | ‘Abdallah b. Rawaha. [The army] 356 came to a place called Mu’ta in 
Syria, in the area called al-Balqa’, part of the territory of Damascus. Zayd took 
up the banner and fought until he was killed. Then Ja'far took it up; when his 
right hand was cut off, he fought with his left hand until it was cut off; then he 
was struck in the waist. Then ‘Abdallah b. Rawaha took up the banner and was 
killed. 

Every low place was raised up and every high place was lowered for the 
Messenger of God until he could see where they fell. He said: “I saw that the 
couch of Ja'far was placed ahead; so I said, ‘Gabriel, I put Zayd ahead!’ He 
replied, ‘God has put Ja'far ahead because of his kinship to you.’” 

The Messenger of God announced their deaths and said: “God has caused 
two emerald-green wings to grow for Ja'far, by which he can fly anywhere he 
wishes in paradise.” His grief was intense, and he said, “For Ja'far let the weeping 
women weep.” 

Khalid b. al-Walid was appointed commander of the army. 

Asma’ bt. ‘Umays al-Khath‘amiyya—she was Ja'far’s wife and the mother of 
all his children—said: “The Messenger of God came to visit me while I had my 


353 The title is not in M; ed. Leiden supplies it from the margin of C. 

354 Arabic al-Sha’m, broadly conceived as the lands northwest of the Arabian peninsula. The 
modem town of Mu’ta, Jordan, about 10 km south of Karak and 20 km east of the southern 
end of the Dead Sea, is on the site. Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 791-802; al-Waqidi, Maghazi, 
755-769; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,92-94; al-Tabari, TaYikh, 1:1610-1619; also see the article by 
F. Buhl in El 2 , s.v. Mu’ta. 

355 Arabic al-Rum : the forces of the Byzantine Empire. 

356 The subject of the verb is not clear—apparently the army, or possibly the leader of the 
army, whoever he was. 
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hand in some dough. He said, ‘Asma’, where are your children?’ So I brought 
him Abdallah, Muhammad, and Awn. He sat them all on his lap, embraced 
them, and stroked their heads. His eyes were shedding tears, so I asked: ‘My 
father and my mother be your ransom, Messenger of God! Why are you doing to 
my children what you do 357 for orphans? Has something perhaps reached you 
about Ja'far?’ Tears overcame him, and he said, ‘May God have mercy on Ja'far!’ I 
cried out, Alas for me! Alas, my husband!’ He said, ‘Hush! Do not cry out “Woe!” 
or “Grief!”—yet in all you say you are right.’ I cried out, Alas, Ja'far!’ Fatima, 
the daughter of the Messenger of God, heard my voice and came crying, Alas, 
my cousin!’ The Messenger of God left dragging his cloak, unable to control his 
tears, and saying, ‘For Ja'far let the weeping women weep.’ Then he said, ‘Fatima, 
make some food for Ja'far’s family, for they are preoccupied.’ So she made them 
food for three days, and this became a custom among the Banu Hashim.” 


The Expeditions in Which No Fighting Took Place 

Interspersed with these there were expeditions in which no fighting took place. 
The Messenger of God would go out, encounter no trickery, and return. We have 
put those in which there was fighting ahead of those in which there was no 
fighting so that we might list separately the expeditions in which there was no 
fighting. 

the expedition to al-abwa’: The Messenger of God went outto Waddan 
and returned, having encountered no trickery. 358 

the expedition to buwat: This was like the preceding. 359 
the expedition to dhu AL-'uSHAYRA : 350 This was part of the Yanbu' 
basin. He made a treaty of friendship there with the Banu Mudlij and allies 


357 Reading tafalu, as in ed. Leiden. M leaves the first letter undotted, and a better reading 
might be yufalu, “as is done” or “as one does.” 

358 Al-Abwa’ is on the road between Medina and Mecca. Muhammad’s mother, Amina bt. 
Wahb, is said to be buried there. Waddan is said to be about eight miles from al-Abwa 1 . 
See Yaqut, Mu'jam al-Buldan, s.v. al-Abwa’, Waddan. Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 421; al- 
Waqidi, Maghazl, 11-12; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, Il/i, 3; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1266,1270. 

3 59 Buwat was a mountain in the direction of Radwa (itself a chain of mountains about seven 
post stages from Medina) in the territory of the tribe of Juhayna. The expedition is said to 
have taken place in 2 a.h. See Yaqut, Mu'jam al-Buldan, s.v. Buwat. Parallels: Ibn Hisham, 
Sira, 421; al-Waqidi, Maghazl, 12; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,3-4; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10268. 

360 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 421; al-Waqidi, Maghazl, 12; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 4-5; al- 
Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10268-1269. 
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of theirs, the Banu Damra, and wrote a treaty between them. He who did this 
between them was MakhshI b. ‘Amr al-Damri. 

the expedition of qarqarat AL-KUDR : 361 The Messenger of God went 
out in pursuit of Mikdar b. Jabir al-Fihri—others say Kurz b. Jabir—when he 
had raided the cattle pasturing around Medina. [...] This was because Abu 
Sufyan had stayed as the guest of Sallam b. Mishkam, the chief of the Banu 
1 -Nadir, who entertained him and gave him wine to drink. Then he went out 
under cover of night. He passed through a place called al- c Urayd, where he 
found two of the Ansar in a small garden of palm trees belonging to them. He 
killed them and returned to Mecca. [...] When the Messenger of God received 
word of this, he went as far as Qarqarat al-Kudr, but, encountering no trickery, 
he returned. 

the expedition to hamra’ al-usd: The Messenger of God went out 
the morning after the battle of Uhud. We have mentioned this in the account 
of Uhud. 

the smaller expedition to badr: This is known as “Badr of the Ren¬ 
dezvous” 362 on account of a promised meeting with Abu Sufyan b. Harb. The 
Messenger of God went out in Sha'ban of the year 4 and stayed there | for 
eight nights, waiting for Abu Sufyan. It happened to be the time of the market, 
which was large, so the Muslims traded at the market and made a good profit. 
The hypocrites said to the believers when they left for the rendezvous with 
Abu Sufyan: “They killed you at your own homes; so what will happen if you 


361 This notice combines details from three separate incidents, separated here by inserting 
[...] between them. Either al-Ya‘qubi has conflated them, or, more likely, the copyist of 
M, who is noticeably more prone to error in this section, has omitted material separating 
them. There are references to a cattle raid by Kurz b. Jabir, without mention of a place 
called Qarqarat al-Kudr, in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 423; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,4; and al-Waqidl, 
Maghazl, 12. The incident involving Abu Sufyan and one of the chiefs of the Banu al-Nadlr 
is connected with another expedition (al-Sawiq): see Ibn Hisham, Sira, 543-544; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, 1:1364-1367; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 20; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 181-182. Finally, an 
expedition to Qarqarat al-Kudr to deal with a reported massing of the tribes of Sulaym 
and Ghatafan is mentioned in al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 182-184 and Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 
21. Specific evidence of text omitted by homeoteleuton can be found in the sentence 
beginning “This was because ...” ( wa dhalika anna ...), which is not logically connected 
to what precedes. The copyist may have jumped from a sentence giving the reason for the 
expedition in pursuit of Mikdar b. Jabir to a sentence in the next section giving the reason 
for the expedition of al-Sawiq, omitting everything between, and something similar seems 
to have caused the second omission. 

362 Arabic Badr al-Maw’id. Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 666-668; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 384-391; 
Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/2,42-43; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1457-1460. 


2:69 
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come to them on their own territory, when they have gathered against you? 
By God, you will never come back!” The believers replied: “God is sufficient 
for us; an excellent Guardian is He.” Concerning this, God revealed: “Those to 
whom the people said, ‘The people have gathered against you, therefore fear 
them’; but it increased them in faith, and they said, ‘God is sufficient for us; 
an excellent Guardian is He.’ So they returned with blessing and bounty from 
God, untouched by evil; they followed the good pleasure of God; and God is of 
bounty abounding.” 363 The Messenger of God came back, having encountered 
no trickery. Abu Sufyan broke his promise to them. “This is a year of drought,” 
he said. “People of Quraysh, only a year of abundant vegetation in which you 
can pasture the camels on shrubs and drink milk is suitable for you. I intend to 
go back.” So they went back after he had reached Marr al-Zahran. 

the expedition to tabuk: The Messenger of God traveled with a large 
army to Tabuk, which is located in the land of Syria, 364 to avenge the blood 
of Ja'far b. Abi Talib. He sent to the chiefs of the tribes and clans, summoning 
them to war and arousing their interest in jihad . 365 The Messenger of God 
urged [the people of wealth to spend], 366 and they made great expenditures 
and strengthened those who were weak. The Messenger of God said, “The best 
kind of charity is the effort 367 of those who have little.” 

Men who came to be known as “the Weepers” came asking him to provide 
them with mounts: they were HaramI b. [Abdallah of the Banu] 368 Amr b. ‘Awf, 
Salim b. ‘Umayr, Amr 369 b. al-Humam, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ka‘b, and Sakhr b. 

2:70 Salman. 370 He said, “I cannot find anything | on which to mount you.” 


363 Qur’an 3:173-174. 

364 Located, that is, to the north in the area known to the Arabs as al-Sha’m. Tabuk lies about 
550 km/342 mi northwest of Medina, east of the Gulf of Aqaba, from which it is separated 
by the Hisma mountains, and about 125 km/78 mi south of the present border between 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia. See the article by M. A. al-Bakhit in ei 2 , s.v. Tabuk. Parallels: Ibn 
Hisham, Sira, 893-913: al-Waqidl, Maghazi, 989-1025; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,118-121; al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10693-1705. 

365 The term jihad (striving, sc. in the way of God) is fraught with controversy. One can begin 
with the article by E. Tyan in El 2 , s.v. Djihad. 

366 The bracketed words are added from the parallel in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 896. 

367 Arabic jahd (effort) is etymologically related to jihad. 

368 The bracketed words are based on Ibn Hisham, Sira, 895-896; there is a lacuna in the 
MSS. Ibn Hisham mentions seven men. 

369 Correcting mss ‘Umayr on the basis of Ibn Hisham, Sira, 896. 

370 mss Salim, corrected on the basis of Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba, s.v. 
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Some rich men came asking him to excuse them, saying, “Leave us to be 
with those who stay behind.” God the Exalted therefore said, “They were well- 
pleased to be with those behind.” 371 They were al-Jadd b. Qays, Mujammi' b. 
Jariya, and Khidam b. Khalid. The Messenger of God gave them permission, but 
God, the Mighty and Exalted, said to His Prophet: 372 “God pardon you! Why did 
you give them leave?” 373 

The Messenger of God set out on the first day of Rajab in the year g. 374 He left 
‘Ali as his deputy in charge of Medina. He appointed al-Zubayr to be bearer of 
the standard of the Emigrants, Talha to be in charge of the right wing, and ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Awf to be in charge of the left wing. The women and children 
came out to bid him farewell at the place where the road crosses the mountain, 
and so it came to be known 375 as Farewell Pass (Thaniyyatal-Wada’). 

While the Messenger of God was traveling, the men suffered great thirst. 
“Messenger of God,” they said, “if you prayed to God, He would give us some¬ 
thing to drink.” So he prayed to God, and He gave them to drink. 

The Messenger of God arrived at Tabuk in Sha'ban. 376 Yuhanna b. Ru’ba, the 
bishop of Ayla, 377 came to him, made a treaty with him, and paid the poll-tax. 378 
He wrote him a written document. 

As the Messenger of God was returning, the people of the mountain pass 379 
lay wait for him, intending to frighten his camel. 380 So he said to Hudhayfa, 
“Make them go aside, and tell them, ‘Either you go aside, or I will call you by your 
names and the names of your fathers and clans.’” Hudhayfa shouted at them. 


371 Qur’an 9:87 = 93. 

372 The words “to His Prophet” are written interlineally in M; omitted in ed. Leiden. 

373 Qur’an 9:43. 

374 October 14,630. 

375 Reading with M fa-summcyat, instead of ed. Leiden’s conjecture fa-sammaha (so he 
named it). 

376 Sha'ban is the month following Rajab, that is, sometime after November 13,630. 

377 Ayla, modern Eilat, is at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba. See the article by H. W Glidden in 
ei 2 , s.v. Ayla. 

378 Arabic jizya: the poll-tax, which, in traditional Islamic law, is levied on non-Muslims in 
Muslim states. See the article by Cl. Cahen in ei 2 , s.v. Djizya. 

379 “The people of the mountain pass” (Arabic ashab al-'aqaba). The parallel in al-Waqidl, 
Maghazl, 1042-1044, makes it clear that al-’aqaba has its general meaning here and is 
not the name of a specific place. The account in al-Waqidl identifies them as hypocrites 
(; munafiqun ) from Medina who had gone along on the expedition. This explains Muham¬ 
mad’s threat to reveal their identities, exposing them to retaliation. According to one 
account, they had veiled their faces, but Hudhayfa recognized their mounts. 

380 And cause it to throw its rider or fall from the mountain trail. 
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His departure took place in Rajab, and he returned in Ramadan. 381 Hudhayfa 
used to say, “Indeed, I know their names and the names of their fathers and 
tribes.” 


The Commanders of the Raiding Parties and Armies 

The Messenger of God sent out the commanders over the raiding parties and 
armies and tied banners and standards for them. 382 The first such was Hamza 
b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, who was in charge of a raiding party to the seacoast. 383 
Others say that the first of the commanders was ‘Ubayda b. al-Harith b. al- 
2:71 Muttalib, 384 who was in charge of | a raiding party to Thaniyyat al-Mara 385 with 
sixty or eighty riders from the Emigrants; none of the Ansar was among them. 
He traveled as far as a watering-place in the Hijaz at the foot of Thaniyyat al- 
Mara, where he encountered a large group of the Quraysh. No fighting took 
place, except that Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas shot an arrow on that day; it was the first 
arrow that was shot in Islam. Then the two groups separated. The Muslims had 
a line of defense. Al-Miqdad b. ‘Amr al-Bahrani, who was an ally of the Banu 
Zuhra, and ‘Utba b. Ghazwan b. Jabir al-Harithl, who was an ally of the Banu 
Nawfal, came [to it] 386 Both were Muslims, but they had gone out in an attempt 
to reach [the Muslims] by means of the unbelievers. 387 ‘Ikrima b. Abl Jahl was 
in charge of the enemy force. 

[He sent out] Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas in charge of a raiding party to al-Kharrar, 
which is a watering-place near al-Juhfa. 388 Sa‘d captured some camels belong- 


381 Ramadan of 9 a.h. began on December 12,630. 

382 Tying a banner to a spear marked the commissioning of a military commander. 

383 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 416-418: al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 9-11; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,2-3; 
al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1265-1267. 

384 M and ed. Leiden: b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, corrected in ed. Leiden, Addenda et emendanda. 

385 The name means al-Mara Pass. The account in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10265, adds that it is near 
al-Juhfa, which Yaqut places on the road from Mecca to Medina, four stages from Mecca. 

386 That is, al-Mara Pass. 

387 That is, the two men, who were Muslims living in Mecca, accompanied the pagan Meccans 
only in order to make contact with the Muslims and join the community in Medina. The 
parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1267, makes this clear. The translation by W. Montgomery 
Watt & M. V. McDonald, The History of al-Tabari, vn, 12—“They were Muslims, but they 
had gone to try to effect a reconciliation between the unbelievers and the Muslims ”—m 
incorrect. See ed. Leiden of al-Tabari, Glossarium, s.v. The verb tawassala often implies the 
use of deception or stratagems to arrive at a goal. 

388 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 422; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 11; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,3; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, 1:1265-1266. 
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ing to the Banu Damra. The latter sent word to the Messenger of God, who 
returned the camels because of the pact between them and him. 

[He sent out] Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib in charge of a raiding party to the 
seacoast in the vicinity of al-'Is, 389 with thirty riders from the Emigrants; none 
of the Ansar was among them. He encountered Abu Jahl b. Hisham, who had 
three hundred Meccan riders with him. Majdl b. Amr al-Juhani intervened 
between them—he was on friendly terms with both sides. The men separated 
from each other, and there was no fighting. 

[He sent out] Abdallah b. Jahsh b. Ri’ab in charge of a raiding party to 
Nakhla 390 with eight men from the Emigrants; none of the Ansar was among 
them. He wrote him a letter and commanded him not to look at it until he 
had traveled for two days; then he was to look at it | and carry out what he was 2:72 
commanded, but he was not to compel any of his companions. Having traveled 
for two days, Abdallah b. Jahsh opened the letter to look at it. It read: “When 
you look at this letter of mine, proceed until you halt at Nakhla, between Mecca 
and al-Ta'if, to observe the Quraysh there and to find out what they are doing.” 

So he proceeded, and his companions went with him; none of them stayed 
behind. When he halted at Nakhla, a caravan belonging to the Quraysh passed 
by him, carrying raisins, hides, and trade goods; Amr b. al-Hadrami was with 
it. They fought him and took two men prisoner. The two were the first of the 
polytheists to be taken prisoner. The enemy escaped. [The raiding party] took 
what they had with them. The Messenger of God set aside a fifth of the camels 
and distributed the rest of them to his companions. It was the first fifth ( khums) 
that was divided in Islam. 

He sent out Marthad b. Abl Marthad, an ally of Hamza b. Abd al-Muttalib, 
in charge of a raiding party to a group of men. 391 This took place as follows. A 
group of men from al-Adal and Dish—the two are clans of [the tribe of] al- 
Hun b. Khuzayma—came to the Prophet and said, “Messenger of God, among 
us there are some who have accepted Islam, so send some of your companions 
with us to instruct us and to teach us to recite the Qur'an.” So he sent with 


389 Al-ls is four nights’ journey from Medina and two nights’ journey from Dhu 1-Marwa 
(a village in Wadi al-Qura, the long valley extending north from Medina toward Syria). 
Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 419; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 9-10; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 2; al- 
Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10265. 

390 Nakhla (Date Palm) is the name of several places near Mecca, but the text identifies it as 
lying between Mecca and al-Ta’if. Parallels with more details: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 423-427; 
al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 13-19; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,5; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1273-1279. 

391 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 638-648; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 354-363; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/2, 
39-40; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 13431-1437. 
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them Marthad b. Abl Marthad al-GhanawI, Khalid b. al-Bukayr (an ally of the 
Banu ‘Adi), Asim b. Thabit b. Abl 1 -Aqlah al-'Amri, Zayd b. Dathinna al-Bayadi, 
Abdallah b. Tariq al-Zafari, and Khubayb b. ‘Ad! al-'Amri. When they were at a 
watering-place called al-Rajf, which belongs to [the tribe of] Hudhayl, a certain 
man went out, made his way to the Hudhayl, and said: “There are a group of 
Muhammad’s companions here. Would you like us to take them, plunder them, 
and sell them to the Quraysh?” Before the Muslims knew what was happening, 
there were men with swords in their hands. “Submit as captives,” [they said,] | 
“and you shall have a pact and covenant. We will not kill you, but we will sell you 
to the Quraysh.” Marthad, who was the commander of the men, cried out, along 
with Asim and Khalid. They called to the men, drew their swords, and prepared 
to hght. For their part, Khubayb, Abdallah, and Zayd yielded and surrendered. 
Their companions fought fiercely. Marthad and Khalid b. al-Bukayr were killed. 
Asim b. Thabit fought until he was killed. 

[He sent out] Zayd b. Haritha al-Kalbl, a client of the Messenger of God, [in 
charge of a raiding party to Qarada]. 392 After the Messenger of God returned 
from the smaller expedition to Badr, where he had expected a rendezvous 
with Abu Sufyan, the Quraysh, fearing to follow their route to Syria by way 
of Badr, abandoned that route and followed the Iraq route. Abu Sufyan and 
Abu 1 -As b. al-RabT set out for Syria with a Quraysh caravan carrying great 
wealth. The Messenger of God sent out and intercepted them and the contents 
of the caravan. The men left fleeing—Abu Sufyan and his companions—and 
outdistanced them. Zayd brought back the wealth. He took prisoner Mu'awiya 
b. al-Mughlra b. Abl 1 -As, the grandfather of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. Some 
say that he brought him back. Abu 1 -As b. al-RabT came, entered Medina, 
and sought protection with Zaynab, the daughter of the Messenger of God. 393 
[When the Messenger of God had prayed] the morning prayer, Zaynab cried 
out, “Behold, I have granted protection to Abu 1 -As b. al-Rabf.” The Messenger 
of God said, as he was leaving, “Have you heard?” “Yes,” they said. He said: “I have 
granted protection to whomever she grants protection. The least of believers 
may grant protection against the greatest of them.” He arose and, going into 
the presence of the two of them, said: “Let him not depart from you. Lodge him 
generously.” He returned to him what had been taken from him, and he went 


392 The bracketed words were added by the Leiden editor on the basis of the parallel in Ibn 
Hisham, Sira, 547-548. Cf. also al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 197-198; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,63; al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10373-1375. 

393 Zaynab had been married to Abu 1-As, who was the nephew of Muhammad’s wife Khadlja, 
before Muhammad began to receive revelations. Abu 1-As remained a pagan. The accounts 
of his relations with Zaynab vary. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10346-1351. 
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back to Mecca. He returned to every claimant what was rightfully his. Then 
Abu l-‘As accepted Islam and returned to the Messenger of God, who restored 
Zaynab to him by virtue of the original marriage. | 2:74 

Again [he sent out] Zayd b. Haritha in charge of a raiding party to al-Jahum 
or al-Jamum. 394 He captured a woman from the tribe of Muzayna named 
Hallma, and she guided them to one of the encampments of the Banu Sulaym, 
where they captured cattle and prisoners. Among the prisoners was Hallma’s 
husband. When Zayd came back with her, the Messenger of God granted the 
woman from Muzayna her husband and her life. 395 

Another time, he put Zayd in charge of an army against the [tribe of] 
Judham. 396 When [Dihya] b. Khalifa al-Kalbl came back from the court of the 
Byzantine emperor, 397 he passed through the territory of Judham, where al- 
Hunayd b. Arid 398 al-Judhami attacked him and stripped him of everything he 
had with him. A group of Muslims overtook [al-Hunayd], recovered what he 
had taken from [Dihya b. Khalifa], and handed it over to Dihya. The Messenger 
of God sent out Zayd b. Haritha, who took prisoners and killed [men]. He took 
al-Hunayd and his son and beheaded them. 

He sent Zayd out again in charge of an army to Wadi al-Qura. 399 Umm 
Qirfa, the daughter of Rabi'a b. Badr 400 —her husband was Malik b. Hudhayfa 
b. Badr—had sent forty men of her clan to [attack] the Messenger of God 
and had said, “Enter Medina against him.” The Messenger of God sent out 


394 Parallels: al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1555; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 5; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/2, 62, all of 
whom read al-Jamum. 

395 That is, her freedom. 

396 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 975-979; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,63-64; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1555- 
1556,1561-1568. 

397 The account in al-Tabari identifies Dihya b. Khalifa as a Muslim whom Muhammad had 
sent to the court of the emperor Heraclius (r. 610-641 C.E.), who was in Palestine at the 
time, to deliver a letter inviting Heraclius to accept Islam. The account in Ibn Hisham 
simply says that Dihya was coming back from “Caesar, king of the Greeks ... with some 
merchandise.” 

398 Variant: al-Hunayd b. c Us (note ed. Leiden). 

399 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 979-980; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 564-565; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 
65-66; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10557-1559. 

400 Ed. Leiden and M read Zayd rather than Badr (twice), corrected by Houtsma on the basis 
of the parallel in al-Tabari. Al-Waqidl reads Zayd rather than Badr for the grandfather 
of Umm Qirfa; however, the correction of the name of her husband’s grandfather (not 
mentioned by al-Waqidl) is almost certainly correct, as Hudhayfa b. Badr was a well- 
known chief of the Banu Fazara. See the article by W. Montgomery Watt in ei 2 , s.v. Fazara. 
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Zayd b. Haritha with horsemen. He met them 401 in Wadi al-Qura, where his 
companions were driven back; Zayd himself was carried away wounded from 
among the slain. He vowed that he would not wash or anoint himself until he 
raided them. He asked the Messenger of God to send him against them, and the 
latter sent him with a large troop of horsemen. The two sides met in Wadi al- 
Qura and fought fiercely. The Banu Fazara were defeated and slain. Umm Qirfa 
2:75 was captured on that day, and he killed her | cruelly by splitting her asunder 
between two young camels. Her daughter fell to the lot of Qays b. al-Muhassir. 
The Messenger of God requested her as a gift from him for his maternal uncle 
Hazn b. Abl Wahb b. A’idh b. ‘Imran b. Makhzum, and she gave birth to ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Hazn. 

Once [he sent him] in charge of a fifteen-man force [to] al-Taraf against the 
Banu ThaTaba. 402 The Bedouins fled, fearing that the Messenger of God had 
set out against them. Zayd took twenty camels from their herds. There was no 
fighting between them. 

[He sent out] al-Mundhir b. Amr al-Ansari in charge of a raiding party to BTr 
Ma'una. 403 The reason for this is that Asad b. Ma'una came to the Messenger 
of God bringing a gift from his uncle Abu Bara’ b. Malik, “the Player with 
spearheads.” He gave him two mares and some fine camels—he was friendly 
toward the Prophet. The latter, however, said, “By God, I will not accept the 
gift of a polytheist.” Labid b. RabTa 404 said, “I never imagined that a man from 
Mudar would turn away the gift of Abu Bara’.” So the Prophet said, “If I were 
to accept a gift from any polytheist, I would accept it from him.” [Asad] said, 
“He seeks healing from you from an ulcer in his stomach that has overcome 
him.” The Messenger of God took a lump of clay and passed it over his tongue. 
[Asad] then mixed it 405 with water and gave it to him to drink, and it was as 
if he had been loosed from a shackle. Abu Bara’ had asked the Messenger of 


401 That is, the Banu Fazara, the tribe of Umm Qirfa. 

402 Parallels: al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 555; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/2,63; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10555. 

403 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 648-652; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 346-352; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/2, 
36-39; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10441-1448. 

404 Labid b. RabTa was one of the most admired pre-Islamic poets. He is said to have come 
to Medina as part of his tribe’s delegation in a.h. 9 (some five years after the Bi’r Ma'una 
incident) and to have accepted Islam. See the article by C. Brockelmann in ei 2 , s.v. Labid b. 
RabTa. The words of Labid are cited here for their proverbial content, with no implication 
that he was present. “A man from Mudar” might simply mean “an Arab,” Mudar being the 
eponymous ancestor of one of the largest groups of northern Arabian tribes; in several 
hadlths, however, Muhammad says, “I am of Mudar.” See Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 1/1, 2-3, for 
examples. 

405 Amending the text of ed. Leiden and M ( daffaha ), which makes no sense, to dafaha. The 
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God to send to him a group of his companions to instruct them in the religion 
and acquaint them with the laws of Islam. The Messenger of God said, “I fear 
that the Banu ‘Amir will kill them.” Abu Bara 5 sent word that they would be 
under his protection, and so the Messenger of God sent to him al-Mundhir b. 

‘Amr with twenty-nine of his companions, most of whom were veterans ofBadr. 

They were attacked by ‘Amir b. al-Tufayl , 406 1 who was followed by three clans of 2:76 
the Banu Sulaym—Ri‘ 1 , Dhakwan, and ‘Usayya—whom the Messenger of God 
cursed for this reason. Amir approached Haram b. Milhan while he was reading 
out the letter of the Messenger of God and struck him with a spear. Milhan 
said, “God is most great! I have won Paradise.” The men fought with each other 
fiercely. The Banu Sulaym outnumbered them, and they were killed to the last 
man, except for al-Mundhir b. ‘Amr, who said to them, “Let me pray over my 
brother Haram b. Milhan.” They said yes, so he prayed over him; then he took 
a sword, hastened toward them, and fought them until he was killed. Al-Harith 
b. al-Simma said: “I am not so desirous of my life as to avoid a path that al- 
Mundhir took. By God, I will go. If he is victorious, I surely shall be victorious. 

If he is killed, I shall be killed.” So he went and was killed. Amir b. al-Tufayl 
freed As'ad b. Zayd al-Dinari 407 in place of [the freeing of] a slave that had been 
incumbent upon his mother. 

He sent out Ja'far b. Abl Talib, Zayd b. Haritha, and ‘Abdallah b. Rawaha to 
al-Balqa 5 in the land of Syria. They suffered a disaster at Mu 5 ta. We have already 
presented an account of what happened to them. 

The Messenger of God sent out Ghalib b. ‘Abdallah al-Kalbl to the Banu 
Mudlij, who were allies of his . 408 They are the ones about whom God said: 


confusion seems to have arisen from the fact that al-Ya c qubI is paraphrasing the same 
account that al-Waqidl gives in detail. Al-WaqidI has the Prophet, after taking the lump 
of clay, give instructions in the imperative for its use, “Mix it ( dufha ) with water and give 
it to him to drink.” In converting the imperative to the past tense, al-Ya c qubI has made a 
spelling error of one letter. 

406 One of the chiefs of the Banu ‘Amir b. Sa'sa'a. Al-Ya‘qubl mentions him briefly below (ed. 
Leiden, 2:86) as later heading his tribe’s delegation ( wafd ) to Muhammad, ostensibly to 
accept Islam, adding that “he went back without accepting Islam.” According to al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 1:1745-1747, his real intention on that occasion was to assassinate Muhammad; for 
which reason he received the title of “Enemy of God” (Ibn Hisham, Sira, 939). 

407 Ibn Hisham, al-Tabari, al-Waqidi, and Ibn Sa‘d give ‘Amrb. Umayya [al-Damri] as the name 
of the prisoner whom Amir b. al-Tufayl freed. 

408 No parallel accounts of this and the following three incidents have been found. Each ends 
in an enigmatic saying by Muhammad referring to a particular tribe, and they seem to 
form a unit. 
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“Or those who come to you with breasts constricted.” 409 They said, “We are 
not against you and we are not for you,” and they did not respond to him. So 
the people said, “Attack them, Messenger of God!” But he said: “They have a 
well-mannered chief who will only take | what is best in his affair. When they 
sacrifice, they make blood flow; when they say labbayka , 410 they raise their 
voices. Many a fighter from the Banu Mudlij will be a martyr in the way of God.” 

He sent out Numayla b. Abdallah al-Laythi to the Banu Damra. He returned 
to the Messenger of God and said: “Messenger of God, they said, ‘We will not 
make war on him or make peace with him; we neither attest to his truthfulness 
nor call him a liar.’ "So the people said, “Messenger of God, attack them!” But he 
said: “Leave them, for among them are numbers and nobility. Many a righteous 
shaykh from the Banu Damra will be a fighter in the way of God.” 

He sent out Amr b. Umayya al-Damri to the Banu 1 -DIl. He returned to 
the Messenger of God and said: “Messenger of God, I overtook them while 
they were in flight, and I came to them while they were in their dwellings. I 
summoned them to God and His Messenger, but they refused in the strongest 
terms.” So the people said, “Attack them, Messenger of God!” But the Messenger 
of God said: “Leave the Banu 1 -DIl. Beware! Indeed their chief has already 
prayed and accepted Islam. He will say, ‘Accept Islam,’ and they will say yes.” 

The Messenger of God sent out Abdallah b. Suhayl b. ‘Amr al-Amirl with five 
hundred men to the Banu 1 -Ma‘Is, Muharib b. Fihr, and those near them on the 
seacoast. He encountered them at al-Madthara 411 When he fell upon them, he 
summoned them to Islam. A group came back with him. The Messenger of God 
said, “Lo, 412 the district of faith is like the trunk of a date-palm: the first of it is 
sweet, and the last of it is sweet.” 


409 Qur’an 4:90. The verse comes at the end of a passage concerning “hypocrites,” not taking 
them as friends, and fighting them “if they turn their backs,” “except those that betake 
themselves to a people who are joined with you by a compact, or come to you with breasts 
constricted from fighting with you or fighting their people.” (Arberry translation.) No other 
texts have been located asserting that this passage refers to the Banu Mudlij or giving more 
details of the incident. 

410 That is, when they come to Mecca as pilgrims and recite the traditional pilgrim’s greeting 
to the Ka'ba, Labbayka Allahumma labbayka (At your service, O God, at your service). 

411 The reading and vocalization are uncertain. The reading used here is that of ed. Leiden 
(the vocalization is conjectural). Houtsma suggested emending to al-Madra’, which is 
attested as the name of several places. M omits the dots over the tha\ and codex Schaefer 
puts two dots under the letter, making it a ya’ (al-Madlra, or perhaps to be read as a 
diminutive al-Mudayra’, but neither is attested). 

412 The text and its meaning are uncertain. For the ha’ (lo) of ed. Leiden, cod. Schaefer reads 
tihama (Tihama, a lowland district along the coast of the Red Sea). M has an undotted 
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He sent out Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah in charge of an army to Dhat al-Qassa, 
where there were men from [the tribes of] Muharib, Tha'laba, and Anmar. 413 
Abu ‘Ubayda and his companions | set out by night, marching until morning. 2:78 
The enemy fled at the sight of them, leaving their camels behind, and so 
they plundered their possessions. They took one man and brought him to the 
Messenger of God. The Messenger of God divided everything into five parts: 
he took the fifth part and distributed the remainder to the members of the 
detachment. The man accepted Islam, so he let him go. 

[He sent out] ‘Umar b. al-Khattab in charge of an army to Zabya, 414 a village 
near al-Ta’if, but he encountered no intrigue. 

[He sent out] ‘All b. Abl Talib in charge of an army to Fadak. 415 Word had 
reached the Messenger of God that there was a force there that intended to aid 
the Jews of Khaybar. ‘All b. Abl Talib traveled by night and hid during the day, 
until he attacked them at dawn and killed them. 

[He sent out] Abu 416 l-‘Awja’ al-Sulami in charge of an expedition. Everyone 
in the expedition died as a martyr; not one of them returned. 

[He sent out] ‘Ukkasha b. Mihsan b. Hurthan al-Asadi (of the tribe Asad b. 
Khuzayma) in charge of an expedition to al-Ghamr. 417 

[He sent out] Abu Salama b. ‘Abd al-Asad b. Hilal al-Makhzumi to Qatan. 418 

[He sent out] Muhammad b. Maslama al-Ansari, a member of the Banu 
Haritha, in charge of an army to al-Qurata’, which belonged to the tribe of 
Hawazin. 419 


tooth letter (b, t, th, n, or y) followed by the letters ha ’ and alif, probably to be read biha, 
in/by it. 

413 Parallel in al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 552; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 62. Yaqut so vocalizes the 
toponym; ed. Leiden vocalizes it as Dhu 1 -Qussa. 

414 The reading is Houtsma’s conjecture. The mss read Zaytha (or Raytha). Houtsma also 
considered Runniyya a possible reading. 

415 Parallels: al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10556; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 562-563; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,65. 
See the article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in si 2 , s.v. Fadak, on the subsequent history of the place. 

416 ms s Ibn: corrected by Houtsma on the basis of Ibn al-Athlr, Usd at-Ghaba, which says that 
the expedition was against the Banu Sulaym. However, al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 6,741, and Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,89, give the name as Ibn Abl 1 -Awja’ and date the expedition to Dhu 1 - 
Hijja of 7 a. h. They also say that although Ibn Abi 1 -Awja’ was wounded, he managed to 
return to Medina. 

417 Sic mss. Houtsma corrects to al-Ghamra, but the reading al-Ghamr is supported by al- 
Waqidl, Maghazl, 4, 550; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/2,61. 

418 Details in al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 340-346; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 35. Qatan is a mountain 
near Fayd in Najd, some 250 km northeast of Medina. 

419 Parallels: al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 534-535; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,56. In al-Waqidl the place is 
vocalized as al-Qurta’; in Ibn Sa‘d as al-Qurata’. 
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[He sent out] Bashir b. Sa‘d al-Ansari in charge of an expedition to Fadak. 420 
All of his companions met with disaster; not one of them returned. Then 
he sent Ghalib b. Abdallah al-Mulawwahl 421 to deal with the enemy, and he 
2:79 brought back Mirdas b. Nahik al-Fadaki. | 

On another occasion [he sent him] to Maruhan 422 in the territory of Khay- 
bar. 

[He sent out] Abdallah b. Rawaha al-Ansari in charge of an expedition [to 
Khaybar] 423 twice. One of the expeditions [was against] the companions of 
the Jew al-Yusayr b. Rizam and his companions. 424 Al-Yusayr was gathering the 
tribe of Ghatafan to attack the Messenger of God. 

[He sent out] Abdallah b. Unays al-Ansari against [Khalid b. Sufyan b.] 
Nubayh, [who was gathering men] to attack the Messenger of God, and he 
killed him. 425 Some say that it was not an expedition, but that he was alone. 

[He sent out] ‘Uyayna b. Hisn b. Hudhayfa b. Badr al-Fazari in charge of an 
army to the Bal'anbar, 426 whom he attacked while the men were away from 
their encampment. He brought back the female captives and set them apart 
in the mosque. Their men rode 427 to him; having entered the mosque, they 
shouted, “Muhammad, come out to us!” Among them were Bassama b. al-A'war 


420 Parallels: al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1592; al-Waqidi, Maghazi, 723-726; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/2,86. 

421 Thus in the mss. Ibn Hisham, Sira, 973-975, mentions Ghalib b. ‘Abdallah al-Kalbl, whom 
Muhammad sent on another occasion to raid the Banu 1-Mulawwah at al-Kadld, and the 
error seems to have arisen from confusion on the part of al-Ya c qubi. 

422 The reading and vocalization are uncertain. Thus M; ed. Leiden Saruhan, with note in 
Addenda referring to a reading of Faruhan in Codex Schefer. 

423 Added from the parallels in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 980-981; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10759-1760. Cf. 
al-Waqidi, Maghazi, 566-568; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1,66-67, where the Jew’s name is given 
as Usayr b. Zarim. 

424 Thus in the MSS. The first occurrence of “companions” seems to be a copyist’s error for 
some other word. 

425 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 981-982; al-Waqidi, Maghazi, 531-533; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 
35-36; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10760-1761. Al-Waqidi and Ibn Sa‘d give the name as Sufyan b. 
Khalid b. Nubayh. 

426 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 983; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10762, both of whom use the full form of 
the tribe’s name: Banu l-‘Anbar (a subgroup of the Banu Tamlm); also Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 
11/1,119—120. 

427 The mss read kataba (wrote), which Houtsma corrected to rakiba (rode). The mss reading 
may make sense if one vocalizes kattaba (form a squadron). As the glossary to the Leiden 
edition of al-Tabari, 446, notes, this is sometimes used without an object. One might 
understand the original reading to mean, “Their men gathered a contingent to go to him 
(or to attack him),” or possibly, “Their men came in a contingent to him.” 
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and Samura 428 b. ‘Amr. God, the Mighty and Exalted, has said: “And if they 
had had patience, until you came out to them, that would have been better 
for them.” 429 The Messenger of God came out to them, and they questioned 
him. They asked him to appoint Samura b. Amr as mediator and to give them 
one-third, defer one-third, and take one-third. We have been told that the 
Messenger of God said, “Anyone who wishes to free one of the children of 
IsmaTl, let him free one of these.” 

[He sent out] Ka‘b b. ‘Umayr al-Ansari in charge of an expedition to Dhat 
Atlah 430 —some say Dhat Abatih. 431 All died as martyrs; no one returned from 
the expedition. | 2:80 

The Messenger of God sent Amr b. al-As in charge of an army to Dhat al- 
Salasil in the land of Syria, where there were people from the Banu ‘Udhra, Ball, 
and tribes from Yemen. 432 With him were Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and Abu ‘Ubayda b. 
al-Jarrah. He gave ‘Amr money and said, “Seek the assistance of anyone you can 
get.” When he drew near the enemy, he forbade the men to light a fire; this was 
burdensome for the Muslims because it was very cold. He said, “The Messenger 
of God commanded you to listen to me and obey.” They spoke to Abu Bakr about 
this. Abu Bakr went to Amr, but the latter would not allow him to enter. So 
Abu Bakr shouted, “You son of a woman seller of cloaks, come out to me!” Amr 
refused, so Abu Bakr said, “You son of a woman tanner, come out to me!” He 
refused. When it was daybreak, Amr led the men in an attack, struck the enemy, 
and was victorious. He said to Abu Bakr, “What do you think of the judgment of 
the son of a woman seller of cloaks?” Amr b. al-‘As led the men in prayer even 
though he was ritually unclean. When they returned to the Messenger of God, 

Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah told him, whereupon Amr said, “Messenger of God, it 
was very cold, and if I had washed myself, I should have died.” The Messenger 
of God laughed. 


42 8 Ibn Hisham and al-Taban: Sabra. 

429 Qur’an 49:5. 

430 M, C al-Talah. Parallel in al-Tabari, Ta'rlkh, 1:1762, al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 752-753; Ibn Sa c d, 
Tabaqat, 11/2,92, which locate Dhat Atlah in “Syria,” that is, north of Medina. Yaqut locates 
it in Wadi al-Qura. 

431 Following Cod. Schefer and M. Ed. Leiden originally read Anatih, but corrected this in its 
Addenda et emendanda. 

432 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 984-987; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 6, 769-774; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 
11/2,94-95; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10604-1605. Ibn Sa‘d locates Dhat al-Salasil ten days’journey 
north of Medina. 
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[He sent out] ‘Abdallah b. Abl Hadrad al-Aslaml in charge of an expedition 
to Idam 433 He encountered Amir b. al-Adbat al-Ashja‘I, whom Muhallim b. 
Jaththama b. Qays attacked and speared. ‘Uyayna b. Hisn brought suit before 
the Messenger of God against Muhallim for Amir’s blood-money. The Messen¬ 
ger of God made half payable immediately and deferred half. Muhallim b. Qays 
stood up and said, “Messenger of God, ask forgiveness for me.” The Messenger 
of God said: “You killed a Muslim. May God curse you.” Muhallim died just five 
days later. 

[He sent out] ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf in charge of an expedition against the 
Kalb. 434 The Messenger of God put a black turban on him and let it hang down 
in front and behind. “Turban yourself thus,” he said, “for it is better and neater.” 
He commanded him that, if God granted him victory, he would marry him 
to the daughter | of their chief. God did grant him victory, and so he married 
Tumadir bt. al-Asbagh, who was reconciled for one-fourth of the price, for 
eighty thousand dinars. 435 

When [the Messenger of God] set out for Tabuk, he commanded ‘All b. Abl 
Talib.. 436 


433 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 987-991; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 6, 777-780, 796-797; Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, 11/2, 96; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1607-1610. Yaqut lists a number of places with the 
name. Al-Waqidl and Ibn Sa‘d note that the raiding party to Idam was intended to divert 
attention from Muhammad’s march on Mecca, implying that Idam did not lie on the direct 
route between Medina and Mecca. 

434 The expedition was to the oasis of Dumat al-Jandal. Parallels in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 991-992; 
al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 560-562; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/1, 64-65 and 8:218-220 (biography of 
Tumadir); al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10556. 

435 The meaning unclear. Possibly, one-fourth of the tribute from Dumat al-Jandal was re¬ 
served for her as a dowry; none of the parallel accounts clarifies the matter. 

436 A considerable section of text has fallen out of the mss. Cf. Ibn Hisham, Sira, 897 (parallel 
with al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10696): “The Messenger of God left ‘All behind to look after his 
family, and ordered him to stay with them. The hypocrites spoke evil of him, saying that he 
had been left behind because he was a burden to the Messenger of God and he wanted to 
get rid of him. On hearing this, ‘All seized his weapons and caught up with the Messenger 
of God as he halted in al-Jurf and repeated to him what the hypocrites were saying. He 
replied: ‘They lie. I left you behind because of what I have left behind, so go back and 
represent me in my family and yours. Are you not content, ‘All, to stand to me as Aaron 
stood to Moses?—except that there will be no prophet after me.’ So ‘All returned to Medina 
and the Messenger of God went on his way.” 
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[Those Whom the Messenger of God Sent Out to Collect the Alms 
Payments (Sadaqat )] 437 

Al-Muhajir b. Abl Umayya was his commander over Saria’. Ziyad b. Lablb al- 
Bayadl was over Hadramawt and its alms payments. Adi b. Hatim was in charge 
of the alms payments of Tayyi 5 . Malik b. Nuwayra al-Yarbu ‘1 was in charge of the 
alms payments of the Hanzala. Al-Zibriqan b. Badr and Qays b. Asim were in 
charge of the alms payments of the Banu Sa'd. [He sent] All b. Abl Talib to the 
people of Najran, to gather their alms payments and collect their poll tax. He 
sent out Khalid b. al-Walid in charge of an expedition to Dumat al-Jandal. 438 
Attab b. Asid b. Abl Umayya was in charge of Mecca. Abu Sufyan b. Harb was in 
charge of Najran. Yazid b. Abl [Sufyan] was in charge of Tayma’. Khalid b. Sa'Id b. 
al-As b. Umayya was in charge of Saria 5 —the Messenger of God died while he 
was in charge of it. Amr b. Sa'Id b. al-As b. Umayya was in charge of the villages 
of ‘Arabiyya. 439 Aban b. Sa'Id b. al-As b. Umayya was in charge of al-Khatt in al- 
Bahrayn. Al-Walid b. ‘Uqba b. Abl Mu'ayt [was sent] to the [Banu] 1 -Mustaliq, 
and a lie [about his intentions] was told to them—we have mentioned the 
report about him in [our account of] the raid on the Band 1 -Mustaliq. Al-'Ala 5 , 
an ally of Sa'Id b. al-As, was in charge of al-Ghutayf in al-Bahrayn. Mu'ayqlb b. 
Abl Fatima al-Dawsi 440 was in charge of the spoils. 441 Abu Ranam 442 al-Ghifari 
was his commander in charge of Medina when he attacked Khaybar—some 
give his name as Abu | Ruhm Kulthum b. al-Husayn al-Ghifari. Abu Ruhm 443 
al-Ghifari was also in charge of al-Medina during the conquest of Mecca. His 
commander over the pilgrimage season while the people were still in a state 
of polytheism was ‘Attab b. Asid: ‘Attab stood [at Arafat] with the Muslims; 
the polytheists stood by themselves. Abu Bakr was his commander over the 


437 Parallel: al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1750. 

438 These two sentences (“[He sent] ‘All b. Abl Talib to the people of Najran, to gather their 
alms payments and collect their poll tax. He sent out Khalid b. al-Walid in charge of an 
expedition to Dumat al-Jandal.”) refer to expeditions and interrupt the list of people in 
charge of collecting the alms of various places. The text may have been disturbed. 

439 mss ‘Araniyya or ‘Azaniyya. Houtsma emends on the basis of Bekri, Geogr. Worterb. (ed. 
Wiistenfeld), s.v. 

440 M: al-SadusI. 

441 One would expect the name of a place, but no reference to a place called al-Ghana’im 
(Spoils) could be found. 

442 As Houtsma mentions in a note, the name Abu Ranam (M could be read as Abu Rim as the 
middle letter is undotted) is probably to be interpreted as the otherwise unattested kurtya 
of Siba‘ b. ‘Urfuta al-Ghifari. The reading Abu Ruhm occurs in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 810. 

443 mss Abu Rim, amended by Houtsma. 
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pilgrimage season in the year 9A.H. Some of the people were still polytheists, 
so Abu Bakr stood [at Arafat] with the Muslims; the polytheists stood aside at 
their places. 

In that year, he sent out All b. Abl Talib with the sura “An Acquittal.” 444 He 
took it from Abu Bakr. So Abu Bakr said, “Messenger of God, has anything been 
revealed concerning me?” He said, “No, rather Gabriel has said to me, ‘Only you 
or a person from your family shall convey this [message].’” So [‘All] read it to 
the people of Mecca—some say that he read it at the distribution of water from 
the well of Zamzam. He proclaimed a safe conduct. Then he announced that 
whoever had a covenant from the Messenger of God granting him a term of four 
months would continue to have his covenant; whoever did not have a covenant 
had been granted a term of fifty nights. 

His commander in charge of the prayers of the delegation of the Thaqif 
was ‘Uthman b. Abl al-As al-Thaqafi. Mu'adh b. Jabal was in charge of part of 
Yemen. In charge of the booty at the Battle of Badr was Mahmiya b. Jaz 5 b. ‘Abd 
Yaghuth al-Zubaydl, an ally of the Banu Jumah. Usama b. Zayd, the maw la of 
the Messenger of God, was in charge of an army to be sent toward Syria—Abu 
2:83 Bakr | implemented it after the death of the Messenger of God; Abu Bakr and 
‘Umar were in the army. Whenever the Messenger of God sent out expeditions 
or armies, he said: “Attack in the name of God, in the way of God. Fight whoever 
disbelieves in God. Do not act faithlessly, use treachery, or mutilate; and do not 
kill a newborn child.” 


444 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 919; al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 1076-1078; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1720- 
1721. Sura 9 of the Qur’an is usually known as “Repentance” ( At-Tawba ), but also called 
“Acquittal” from its first words: “An acquittal ( bara’a ), from God and His Messenger, unto 
the idolaters with whom you made covenant.” The sura, said to have been revealed in 
9 a.h., begins with an abrogation of treaty obligations toward polytheists participating 
in the pilgrimage, and was interpreted to mean that henceforth only Muslims could 
participate in the pilgrimage. Al-Ya'qubi’s account conflates two contradictory traditions: 
that the sura (or perhaps only the beginning of it) was revealed after Abu Bakr had set out 
with the pilgrims to Mecca, so that Muhammad sent All to bring the sura to Abu Bakr; or, 
alternatively, that Abu Bakr had the sura with him, but that All was sent to take it from 
him and proclaim it at the pilgrimage because of a revelation received by Muhammad 
that only a member of his own family should read it. 
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[The Missions to Foreign Rulers] 445 

The Messenger of God sent to the kings, calling them to Islam. He sent ‘Abdallah 
b. Hudhafa al-Sahml to Kisra and wrote to him: “In the name of God, the Merci¬ 
ful and Compassionate. From Muhammad, the Messenger of God, to Kisra, the 
ruler of Persia. Peace be upon whoever follows right guidance, believes in God 
and His Messenger, testifies that there is no god but God alone—no partner has 
He—and that Muhammad is His servant and His messenger to all mankind, to 
warn whoever is alive, and that the word might be fulfilled against the unbe¬ 
lievers. 446 Submit yourself and you shall be safe. 447 If you refuse, the sins of the 
Magians 448 shall be upon you.” 

Kisra wrote him a letter that he set between two pieces of silk, and he put 
musk between them. When the messenger handed it to the Prophet, he opened 
it, took a handful of the musk, smelled it, and gave it to his companions, saying, 
“We have no need of this silk: it is no part of our clothing.” And he said: “You 
shall surely enter into my affair, or I will come to you myself and with those 
who are with me; but God’s command is swifter than that. As for your letter, I 
know more about it than you. It contains such and such.” He did not open it 
and did not read it. The messenger returned to Kisra and informed him. Some 
say that when Kisra received the letter—and it was ... 449 ... of leather, he cut 
it into strips. So the Messenger of God said, “God will utterly tear apart their 
kingdom.” 

He sent Dihya b. Khalifa al-Kalb! to Caesar, 450 to whom he wrote: “In the 
name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. From Muhammad, the Mes¬ 
senger of God, to Heraclius, the ruler of the Romans. Peace be upon whoever | 
follows right guidance. To proceed: I call you with the call of Islam. Submityour- 
self and you shall be safe, and God will give you your reward twice over. ‘Say: 


445 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 971-972; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1559-1575; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/2, 
15-86; Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kdmil, 2161-165. Concerning the historicity of these reports, see 
Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 345-347. 

446 Cf. Qur’an 36:69. 

447 Arabic: Aslim taslam : a lapidary utterance involving a play on words. The original meaning 
of aslim is “submit” (sc. yourself to God), but the noun derived from this verb— islam — 
became the designation for the religion that Muhammad proclaimed. Hence, aslim also 
means “become a Muslim.” A further play on words is involved because taslam, “you shall 
be safe” or “you shall be at peace,” is derived from the same Arabic root. 

448 Al-Majus, the usual Arabic name for Zoroastrians. 

449 There is a lacuna in the mss. The sense of the first word following the lacuna is unclear. 

450 That is, the Byzantine emperor. 
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“People of the Book! Come now to a word common between us and you: that 
we serve none but God, that we associate nothing with Him, and that we do 
not take each other as Lords, apart from God.” And if they turn their backs, 
say: “Bear witness that we are Muslims.” ’ 4S1 If you turn your back, the sin of the 
heretics 452 shall be upon you.” 

Heraclius wrote: “To Ahmad, the Messenger of God whom Jesus foretold, 453 
from Caesar, the king of the Romans. Your letter has come to me with your 
messenger. I bear witness that you are the Messenger of God. We find you in 
the Gospel thatwe possess.Jesus the son of Mary foretold you to us. I called on 
the Romans to believe in you, but they refused. Had they obeyed me, it would 
have been better for them. I wish I were with you, that I might serve you and 
wash your feet.” The Messenger of God said, “Their kingdom will remain as long 
as my letter remains with them.” 


451 Qur’an 3:64. 

452 M appears to read al-riscyyln, though the word lacks dots. C, which ed. Leiden follows, was 
read by Houtsma as al-rlfiyyln (those of the countryside), but the context calls for the name 
of a sinful or heretical group, and no group with such a name is known. Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1^565 and Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil, 2:163, read “the sin of the Akkdrun .” Akkdrun, plural of 
akkar, appears to be a loanword from Syriac akkara, “plowman, husbandman.” However, 
the word does not occur in the Qur’an, and does not appear to have been borrowed into 
Arabic until later. (See the article by M. A. J. Beg in ei 2 , s.v. Akkar). Guillaume, in his trans¬ 
lation of the Sira (p. 655), speculated that this might be reference to the parable of the 
wicked husbandmen in Matthew 33-41. The text of this letter is also contained in a hadlth 
included by al-Bukhari, ‘ ‘Jihad 99,102, where the reading is al-Arlsiyyun, which the dic¬ 
tionaries (cf. Lisan al-’Arab, s.v. ’-r-s) gloss as a synonym of akkdrun, mentioning an alter¬ 
native vocalization, irrlsun. On the basis of al-Bukhari, Houtsma therefore emended his 
main text to read al-Arlsiyyln (genitive case). Given the parallelism between al-Arlsiyyln 
and al-Majus in the letter to Kisra, the word probably refers to a religious sect or heresy. 
One suggestion is that it is a loan from Syriac heresis (from Greek aTpeon;) and that al- 
rlsiyyln (or al-irlsiyyln) are simply “people of heresy, heretics.” 

453 The names Ahmad and Muhammad are derived from the same root and both mean 
“highly praised.” Cf. Qur’an 61:6, where Jesus says to the Jews that he brings “good tidings of 
a messenger who comes after me, whose name is Ahmad.” Muslims came to believe that 
Jesus had foretold Muhammad’s coming and that the refusal of Christians to recognize 
him was due to blindness or perverseness. Ibn Hisham, Sira, 149-150, finds a prediction of 
the coming of Muhammad in the Gospel of John, i5:23ff. Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 13141, mentions 
that one of the pre-Islamic monotheists of Mecca predicted the coming of a prophet 
named Ahmad from the descendants of Isma‘11. See the article by J. Schacht in ei 2 , s.v. 
Ahmad. 
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He sent ‘Amr b. Umayya al-Damri to the Negus; 454 Shuja' b. Wahb to al-Harith 
b. Abl Shimr al-Ghassanl; 455 Hatib b. Abl Balta'a to al-Muqawqis, 456 the gover¬ 
nor of Alexandria; Jarir b. Abdallah al-Bajall to Dhu 1 -Kala‘ al-Himyari; 457 al- 
Ala 5 b. al-Hadraml to al-Mundhir b. Sawa of the Banu Tamlm in al-Bahrayn; 458 
Ammar b. Yasir to al-Ayham b. al-Nu‘man al-Ghassanl; Salit b. Amr b. Abd 
Shams al-Amiri to the two sons of Hawdha b. All al-Hanafi in al-Yamama; 
al-Muhajir b. Abl 459 Umayya to al-Harith b. Abd Kulal al-Himyari; Khalid b. | 
al-Walid to the Banu 460 al-Dayyan and the Band Qanan; and Amr b. al-As to 
Jayfar and Abbad, the sons of al-Julanda, to Oman. He wrote to them all as he 
had written to Kisra and Caesar. And [he sent] Salim b. Amr al-Ansari to Hadra- 
mawt. 

He sent men from among his companions to kill certain polytheists. He sent 
Amr b. Umayya al-Damri to kill Abd Sufyan b. Harb, but he did not kill him 461 
He sent Muhammad b. Maslama, Abd [Na’ila] 462 Silkan b. Salama, Abbad b. 
Bishr, Abd Abs b. Jabr, and al-Harith b. Aws to kill Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf the Jew, 
and they killed him among the al-Nadir. 463 He sent Abdallah b. Rawaha to al- 
Yusayr b. Rizam, the Jew of Khaybar, and he killed him 464 He sent Abdallah 
b. Atik, Abd Qatada b. Rib‘ 1 , Khuza ‘1 b. al-Aswad, Mas'ud b. Sinan—Ibn Atik 


454 The ruler of Ethiopia. See note 8i above. 

455 That is, to the ruler of the Banu Ghassan, an Arab tribal kingdom in Syria. The Ghassanids 
were Monophysite Christians and ruled a client state of the Byzantine Empire. See the 
article by Irfan Shahid in ei 2 , s.v. Ghassan. 

456 Al-Muqawqis refers to the Patriarch of Alexandria, Cyrus “of the Caucasus,” who arrived 
in Egypt in 631. See the article by K. Ohmberg in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mukawkis. The account, which 
places the mission in 627-628, involves an anachronism. 

457 That is, one of the rulers of Yemen. Dhu 1-Kala‘ was one of the most powerful tribes of 
Yemen on the eve of Islam, and its chief, Samayfa’, appears in al-Tabari’s history during 
the reign of Abu Bakr. 

458 See the article by M. J. Kister in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mundhir b. Sawa (Saw! is a variant), for a 
summary of what the sources say about the mission. Al-Mundhir, the chief of the tribal 
division Darim of Tamlm, had close relations with the Persian empire and controlled the 
market of Hajar (now al-Hasa) and al-Bahrayn. 

459 Omitted in M. 

460 Supplied from M. 

461 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 992-994; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1437-1441. 

462 Supplied from Ibn Hisham, Sira, 551. 

463 That is, they killed him in the part of Medina inhabited by the Jewish tribe of Banu 1- 
Nadlr. Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf, whose mother was from the Banu 1-Nadir, composed verses against 
Muhammad after the Battle of Badr. Parallel: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 548-553; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
10368-1373; al-Waqidl, Maghazi, 184-193. 

464 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 980-981; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10759-1760. 
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was their commander—to kill Sallam b. Abi al-Huqayq, and they killed him at 
Khaybar. 465 He sent someone to kill Ibn Abi [Had'a 466 ] and said to the person, 
“If you find him alive, kill him and burn him with fire.” He found him when he 
had been bitten by a snake, and he died. He sent Abdallah b. Abi Hadrad to kill 
Rifa'a b. Qays al-Jushami, and he killed him 467 He sent All b. Abi Talib to kill 
Mu'awiya b. al-Mughira b. Abi al-As b. Umayya, and he killed him. 468 


The Deputations of the Arabs Who Came to the Messenger of God 

Deputations of the Arabs came to him, each tribe having a headman who 
led the delegation. 469 | The Muzayna came, their head being KhuzaT b. Abd 
Nuhm; 470 the Ashja', their head being Abdallah b. Malik; [the Aslam,] their 
head being Burayda; the Sulaym, their head being Waqqas b. Qumama; the 
Banu Layth, their head being al-Sa‘b b. Jaththama; the Fazara, their head being 
‘Uyayna b. Hisn; the Banu Bakr, their head being Adi b. Sharahll; the Tayyf, their 
head being Adi b. Hatim; the Bajila, their head being Qays b. Ghurba; the Azd, 
their head being Surad b. Abdallah; the Khath'am, their head being ‘Umays b. 
Amr; the deputation of a group of the TayyF, their head being Zayd b. Muhalhil, 
who is [known as] Zayd al-Khayl; 471 the Band Shayban [...]; 472 and [the Abd 
al-Qays,] their head being al-Ashajj al-Asarl. Then came the deputation of 
al-Jarud b. al-Mu‘alla, and the Messenger of God made him governor of his 


465 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 714-716; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1375-1383; al-Waqidi, Maghazi, 391- 
395- 

466 Thus in M and ed. Leiden, written with no diacritical points. The name is unknown. 

467 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 989-991; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10607-1609; al-Waqidi, Maghazi, 
777-780. 

468 The report in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 590-591, gives three accounts of the death of Mu'awiya 
b. al-Mughira after the Battle of Uhud, none of them involving 'Ali; similarly, al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 1:1430-1431, does not mention ‘Ali, nor does al-Waqidi, Maghazi, 332-334. 

469 The histories refer to a. h. 9 as “The Year of Deputations/Delegations ( Wufud ).” Parallels: 
Ibn Hisham, Sira, 933-965; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/2,38-86; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, i:i7o6ff. passim. 
For a summary of the various delegations or deputations, see the article by M. Lecker and 
C. E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. Wufud. 

470 Corrected by Houtsma from mss Khuza'a b. Abdallah. Houtsma’s note in the apparatus 
(translated from the Latin) reads: “It should be noted that nearly all the names in this 
section are corrupt; to which an even worse problem is added: a lacuna that is not 
indicated.” The translation follows Houtsma’s corrected text. 

471 That is, Zayd of the Horses. 

472 The sense requires a lacuna here, but there is no space in the mss. 
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people. The kings of Himyar—al-Harith b. ‘Abd Kulal, Nu'aym b. Abd Kulal, 
and al-Nu‘man, the prince of Dhu Ru'ayn—sent deputations to announce their 
acceptance of Islam. They wrote to the Messenger of God announcing their 
acceptance of Islam, and he sent Mu'adh b. Jabal to them. The ‘Ukl came, their 
head being Khuzayma b. Asim; the Judham, their head being Farwa b. Amr; the 
Hadramawt, their head being Wa’il b. Hujr al-Hadrami; the al-Dibab, their head 
being Dhu 1 -Jawshan; and the Banu Asad, their head being Dirar b. al-Azwar 
(some say Nuqada b. al-Ayif). Amir b. al-Tufayl came with the Banu Amir, but 
he went back without accepting Islam; Arbad b. Qays also went back without 
accepting Islam. The Banu 1 -Harith b. Ka‘b came, their head being Yazid b. Abd 
al-Madan; the Banu Tamim, | headed by ‘Utarid b. Hajib, al-Zibriqan b. Badr, 2:87 
Qays b. Asim, and Malik b. Nuwayra; the Banu Nahd, headed by Abu Layla 
Khalid b. al-Saq‘ab; the Kinana, their heads being Qatan and Anas, the sons 
of Haritha, of the Banu ‘Ulaym; the Hamdan, their head being Dimam b. Malik; 
the Thumala and the al-Huddan, a subdivision of the Azd, their head being 
Maslamab. Hazzan al-Huddani; the Bahila, their head being Mutarrifb. Kahin 
al-Bahili; the Banu Hanifa, with whom came Musaylima b. Habib al-Hanafr; 473 
the Murad, their head being Farwa b. Musayk; and the Mahra, their head being 
Mahri b. al-Abyad. 


[The Prophet’s Scribes] 

He wrote to the heads of the tribes, calling them to Islam. His scribes who 
wrote down the revelation, letters, and treaties were All b. Abl Talib, ‘Uthman 
b. Affan, Amr b. al-As b. Umayya, Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan, Shurahbll b. Hasana, 
Abdallah b. Sa‘d b. Abl Sarh, al-Mughira b. Shu'ba, Mu'adh b. Jabal, Zayd b. 
Thabit, Hanzala b. al-Rabi', Ubayy b. Ka'b, Juhaym b. al-Salt, and al-Husayn al- 
Numayri. 474 

He wrote to the people of Yemen: 475 “In the name of God, the Merciful and 
Compassionate. This is a letter from Muhammad, the Messenger of God, to the 
people of Yemen. I praise God to you, | apart from whom there is no god. Your 2:88 


473 Musaylima, who later claimed to be a prophet and went down in Islamic history as 
“Musaylima the Liar,” was killed during the caliphate of Abu Bakr. See the article by 
W. Montgomery Watt in El 2 , s.v. Musaylima. 

474 Parallel: al-Tabari, TaYikh., 1:1782. 

475 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 955-957: al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10718-1720; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 68- 
72. 
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messenger reached us on our arrival from the land of the Romans and met us 
in Medina. He conveyed to us the message you sent and informed us of what 
has taken place among you. He reported to us that you have accepted Islam 
and that God has guided you aright—if you do well, obeying God, obeying 
His Messenger, performing the prayer, paying alms ( zakdh ), giving from the 
spoils God’s fifth, the Prophet’s share, and the safi , 476 and [paying] the poor tax 
(. sadaqa ) that is incumbent upon the faithful—namely, a tenth of [the produce 
of] whatever is watered without irrigation 477 or that the heavens water, and 
one-half of a tenth of whatever is watered by buckets; from each camel flock of 
forty a young female ready to be saddled that has not borne a second foal; in 
each [flock of] twenty-five, a one-year-old camel; for every thirty camels, a two- 
year-old camel; 478 for every twenty camels, four ewes; for every forty cattle, one 
cow; for every thirty catde, a male yearling or a two-year-old female; for every 
forty sheep, one ewe—this is God’s ordinance that He has made incumbent 
on believers. If anyone does more in the way of good, it will be to his credit. 
Whoever gives this, is made to bear witness to his Islam, and backs the believers 
against the unbelievers is one of the believers: he has God’s promise of safety 
and the promise of safety of His Messenger, Muhammad, the Messenger of 
God. 479 Any Jew or Christian who accepts Islam is one of the believers: he 
has the same rights as they and the same obligations. Anyone who holds fast 
to his Judaism or Christianity shall not be made to change his religion, but 
shall pay the poll-tax ( jizya): for every adult male or female, free or slave, a 
full dinar’s worth of Ma'afiri [cloth] or its substitute. 480 Whoever pays that to 
the Messenger of God, has God’s promise of safety and the promise of safety of 


476 The safi is the portion of spoils that the chief chooses for himself before the spoils are 
divided. 

477 The parallels in Ibn Hisham and al-Tabari read, “whatever is watered by a spring.” The ver¬ 
sion here reads, “whatever al-ba'l waters ”Ba’l —ultimately the same word as the Canaanite 
god of rain, Baal—is a term for any crops not in need of artificial irrigation. 

478 For an explanation of the terms used for “one-year-old camel” ( ibn makhad) and “two- 
year-old camel” (ibn labun), see Lane, Lexicon, 7:2694, s.v. makhad. 

479 Literally, “he has God’s dhimma and the dhimma of God’s Messenger.” As used here, 
dhimma means “a promise of safety” and is synonymous with aman. Later usage reserved 
the term dhimmi for non-Muslims resident in Muslim lands as protected aliens. Here, 
however, it refers to new Muslim converts. 

480 The formula appears to mean that the poll-tax was to be paid in Ma'afiri cloth (a kind of 
Yemeni cloth named after the tribe that produced it) worth one dinar or its equivalent. 
The text however, may be corrupt. Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10719, has: “one full dinar, or its value 
in Ma'afiri [cloth], or its substitute in clothes.” 
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His Messenger; anyone who withholds it is an enemy of God, His Messenger, 
and the believers. The Messenger of God is the trustee 481 of your rich and your 
poor. The poor-tax ( sadaqa) is not lawful for Muhammad or his family; it is an 
alms ( zakah) that you pay to the poor believers for the sake of God. Malik b. 
Murara 482 | has communicated the report and kept what is secret. I command 2:89 
you to treat him well. I have sent to you one of the most righteous of my people, 
of those who possess the book among them, and those who possess knowledge 
among them. I command you to treat him well, for he is one who is looked to. 483 
Peace!” The messenger who carried the letter was Mu'adh b. Jabal. 

He wrote to Hamdan: 484 “In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassion¬ 
ate. This is a letter from Muhammad, the Messenger of God, to ‘Umayr Dhu 
Murran and to those of Hamdan who have accepted Islam. You are at peace! 485 
I praise God to you—God, apart from whom there is no god. To proceed: I 
received word of your acceptance of Islam upon our return from the land of 
the Romans. Rejoice, for God has guided you with His guidance. If you testify 
that there is no god but God and Muhammad is God’s servant and messen¬ 
ger, perform the prayer, and give alms (zakah), you shall have God’s promise 
of safety and His Messenger’s promise of safety for your lives, your property, 
and the unsown land on which you accepted Islam—its plain, its mountains, 
its springs, and its water-courses—being neither wronged nor straitened. The 
poor-tax ( sadaqa) is not lawful for Muhammad or his family; it is an alms 
(zakah) that you pay from your property for the poor of the Muslims. Malik 


481 Literally, “the mawla of your rich and your poor.” For a discussion of the various meanings 
of the word (here in the sense of trustee, helper, defender), see the article by A. J. Wensinck 
and P. Crone in ei 2 , s.v. Mawla. 

482 So corrected by Houtsma from mss Murada. The parallels in Ibn Hisham and al-Tabari 
refer to Malik b. Murra. 

483 The meaning of the Arabic ( fa-innahu manzurun ilayhi) is unclear. Being “looked-to” can 
be a way of saying that someone or something is of importance. It can also mean that a 
person will be called to account or is specially favored. 

484 A large tribe in Yemen. Parallel in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 963. 

485 The Arabic ( silmun antum) involves a play on words with implications for the meaning 
of Islam as the designation of Muhammad’s religion. The letter is addressed to “those of 
Hamdan who have accepted Islam” ( man astama min Hamdan). If one interprets aslama 
as “enter into a state of peace,” and translates “those of Hamdan who have entered into a 
state of peace: you are at peace,” the progression of ideas becomes clear. Islam, the verbal 
noun of aslama, would have the primary meaning of “entering into a state of peace” (sc. 
with God). The term silm is discussed in de Goeje’s edition of al-Baladhuri, Futuh, Glossary, 
33- 
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b. Murara al-RahawI has kept what is secret and communicated the report. I 
command you to treat him well, for he is one who is looked to.” ‘All b. Abi Talib 
wrote the letter. 

He wrote to Najran: 486 “From Muhammad, the Messenger of God, to the 
bishops of Najran. In the name of God, I praise to you the God of Abraham, 
Ishmael, Isaac, and Jacob. To proceed: I call you to the worship of God from 
the worship of human beings. 487 I call you to God’s guardianship from the 
guardianship of servants. If you refuse, then it is the poll-tax ( jizya ). If you 
refuse, I declare war on you. Peace!” 

He wrote to the people of Hajar: 488 “In the name of God, the Merciful and 
Compassionate. From Muhammad, the Messenger | of God, to the people of 
Hajar. You are at peace! I praise God to you, apart from whom there is no god. 
To proceed: I urge you by God and your souls that you not go astray hereafter, 
when you have been guided, and that you not be misled hereafter, when you 
have been on the right way. To proceed: Your deputation came to me, and I did 
to them only what gave them joy. If I had exerted my full right among you, I 
would have expelled you from Hajar; but I accepted the intercession of those 
of you who were present and bestowed favor on those of you who were absent. 
Remember God’s grace to you. To proceed: I have received word of what you 
have done. Whoever of you acts well, I 489 will not hold him responsible for the 
guilt of the wrongdoer. When your commanders come to you, obey them and 
help them to do God’s command and in His way. Any of you who does a good 
deed, it will not be lost for him with God or with me. To proceed: Mundhir b. 
Sawa, my messenger has praised you to me, and I will reward you for your deed, 
God willing.” 


486 A city in northern Yemen with a large Christian community. See the article by Irfan Shahid 
in Ei 2 , s.v. Nadjran. The translation follows the corrected text in the margin of M. 

487 Literally, “from the worship of servants [of God].” Addressed to Christians, this is a sum¬ 
mons to cease worshipping Christ, whom Muslims hold to have the nature of a servant, 
like all human beings. The letter echoes Qur’an 19:30, where Christ says, “Lo, I am God’s 
servant.” This is followed by verse 35: “It is not for God to take a son unto Him,” and by a 
strongly anti-Christian passage in verses 88-93, where the Christian claim that God has 
“taken” to Himself a “son” ( walad cm ) is contrasted with the doctrine that everything “in the 
heavens and earth shall come to the All-merciful as a servant ( 'abd an y 

488 The largest town at the time in the eastern part of Arabia, now known as al-Hasa. See the 
article by F. S. Vidal in ei 2 , s.v. al-Hasa. Parallel: al-Baladhurr, Futuh, 79-80. 

489 Reading with M ahmilu (first person) instead of ed. Leiden yuhmalu, “he will not be held 
responsible...” 
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The people of Najran came to him. 490 Their head was Abu Haritha, the 
bishop, and with him were al-‘Aqib, al-Sayyid, Abd al-Masih, Kuz, and Qays 
b. al-Ayham. 491 They came to the Messenger of God. When they entered, they 
displayed brocade and crosses and entered in such guise as no one had ever 
entered. The Messenger of God said, “Let them.” So they met the Messenger 
of God. They consulted with him all day and asked him all sorts of questions. 
Abu Haritha asked, “Muhammad, what do you say about Christ?” He replied, 
“He is God’s servant and messenger.” Abu Haritha said: “May God be exalted 
above what you have said, Abu Qasim. He is such and such.” 492 | Concerning 
them, the following was revealed: 493 “Truly, the likeness of Jesus, in God’s sight, 
is as Adam’s likeness; He created him of dust, then said He unto him, ‘Be,’ and 
he was. The truth is of God; be not of the doubters. And whoso disputes with 
thee concerning him, after the knowledge that has come to thee, say: ‘Come 
now, let us call our sons and your sons, our wives and your wives, ourselves and 
yourselves, then let us humbly pray and so lay God’s curse upon the ones who 
lie.’” So they agreed to such a contest. 494 The next morning Abu Haritha said, 
“See who comes with him.” The Messenger of God came early that morning, 
holding the hand of al-Hasan and al-Husayn, followed by Fatima, and with All 
b. Abi Talib before him. Al-Aqib and al-Sayyid came with two of their sons 
wearing pearls and jewels, and they stood around Abu Haritha. Abu Haritha 
said, “Who are these who are with him?” They said, “This is his cousin, this is 
his daughter, and these two are their 495 sons.” The Messenger of God knelt on 


490 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 401-411; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/2,84-85; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 63- 
68; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 11740; Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil, 2:223-224. 

491 The note in ed. Leiden calls the text badly corrupted. Al-Aqib and al-Sayyid are titles, 
not given names. The parallel in Ibn Hisham reads: “A deputation from the Christians of 
Najran came to the Messenger of God. There were sixty riders, fourteen of them from their 
nobles of whom three were in control of affairs, namely (a) the 'Aqib, the leader of the 
people, a man of affairs, and their chief adviser whose opinion governed their policy, ‘Abd 
al-Masih by name; (b) the Sayyid, their administrator who saw to transport and general 
arrangements, whose name was al-Ayham; and (c) their bishop, scholar, and religious 
leader who controlled their schools, Abu Haritha b. ‘Alqama, one of the Banu Bakr b. Wa’il.” 
Ibn Hisham identifies Kuz as the brother of Abu Haritha and also mentions Qays. 

492 The Arabic formula kadha wa-kadha (such and such) is a way of saying that he spoke at 
length. 

493 Qur’an 3:59-61. 

494 Literally, they agreed to mubahala. The original meaning of the word is “mutual impre¬ 
cation, mutual cursing” (that is, “May God’s curse be over the one of us who is wrong or 
lies”). The article by W. Schmucker in ei 2 , s.v. Mubahala, discusses the episode. 

495 Reading ibnahuma with M; ed. Leiden has ibnaha, “her two sons.” 
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his knees and then bowed down. Abu Haritha said, “By God, he knelt as the 
prophets kneel for calling down a curse.” Al-Sayyid said to him, “Approach, Abu 
Haritha, for the mutual calling down of curses.” However, Abu Haritha said: “I 
see a man adept at calling down curses. I fear that he may have spoken the 
truth; and if he has spoken the truth, before the year is out there will be not 
one Christian in the world eating food.” Then Abu Haritha said, “Abu Qasim, 
we will not engage in a contest of curses with you; we will pay you the poll-tax.” 
So the Messenger of God made peace with them on the basis of two thousand 
suits of clothing worth an uqcyya, the value of each suit being forty dirhams, 
with anything that exceeded or fell short being taken into account. 496 

The Messenger of God wrote a letter to them: “In the name of God, the 
Merciful and Compassionate. This is a letter from the Prophet Muhammad, 
the Messenger of God, to Najran and its dependencies. Concerning everything 
white, yellow, 497 fruit, and slave: he has bestowed it all on them, save two 
thousand suits of clothing worth an uqiyya, the value of each | suit being 
forty dirhams, with whatever exceeds or falls short to be taken into account: 
one thousand in Safar and one thousand in Rajab. They shall be liable for 
thirty dinars to lodge my messengers [for a month] and whatever is above 
that. 498 In addition, in each war that may take place in Yemen they shall also be 
liable for coats of mail as a guaranteed loan. In return for this they shall have 
God’s protection and Muhammad’s promise of security. Any of them who shall 
engage in usury after this year, my promise of security to them is withdrawn.” 

Al-Aqib said, “Messenger of God, we fear that you will hold us responsible 
for the offenses of others.” So he wrote: “No one shall be held responsible for 
the offense of another.” Witnesses to this were Amr b. al-‘As and al-Mughira b. 
Shu'ba. All b. Abi Talib acted as scribe. When they arrived in Najran, al-Ayham 
accepted Islam and returned [to Medina] as a Muslim. 499 


496 Either the mss of al-Ya'qubl are defective at this point, or al-Ya'qubi himself condensed 
the report he had before him, as a comparison with the fuller text in al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 
pp. 64-65, shows: “He made peace with the two men (viz. al-Sayyid and al-‘Aqib) who 
represented the people of Najran on the basis of two thousand suits of clothing—one 
thousand suits in the month of Safar and one thousand suits in Rajab—the value of 
each suit to be one uqiyya (an uqiyya is the weight of forty dirhams). If they paid with 
a suit worth more than an uqiyya, the excess would be credited to them; if they paid with 
something worth less than an uqiyya, the shortfall would be subtracted from them” An 
uqiyya, therefore, is a monetary unit worth forty dirhams. 

497 Apparently meaning silver and gold. 

498 Al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 65: “It is binding on Najran to provide board and lodging for my 
messengers for one month or less, and never to detain them for more than a month.” 

499 Arabic wa-aqbala musliman. In Ibn Sa'd’s version, two members of the delegation, al- 
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The Wives of the Messenger of God 

He married twenty-one women—some say twenty-three. 500 He consummated 
his marriage with some of them, some he divorced, and with some he did not 
consummate his marriage. 

Of those with whom he consummated his marriage, the first was Khadlja bt. 
Khuwaylid b. Asad b. Abd al-‘Uzza b. Qusayy. She bore all his children, except 
Ibrahim. He married no other besides her until she died. 

Then he married Sawda bt. Zairia b. Qays [b. Abd Shams] b. Abd Wudd b. 
Nasr b. Malik b. Hisl b. Amir b. Lu’ayy. He married her in Mecca. 

Then he married A’isha bt. Ab! Bakr b. Ab! Quhafa. He married her in Mecca 
and consummated the marriage in Medina. 

Then he married Ghaziyya bt. Dudan b. Awf b. Jabir b. Dabab of the Banu 
Amir b. Lu’ayy. 501 She was Umm Sharik, who gave herself | to the Prophet. 

Then he married Hafsa bt. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab and [grand] daughter of 
Nufayl b. Abd al-‘Uzza al-AdawI. 502 

Then he married Zaynab bt. Khuzayma b. al-Harith from the Band Amir 
b. Sa'sa'a. She was called Umm al-Masakln. 503 Of his wives, none but she and 
Khadlja died while married to him. 

Then he married Umm Hablba bt. Ab! Sufyan b. Harb b. Umayya b. Abd 
Shams b. Abd Manaf. 


Sayyid (that is, al-Ayham) and al-Aqib, return to Medina as Muslims. Another possible 
meaning is that he turned in the direction that Muslims turn in prayer, that is, toward 
Mecca, signaling his conversion to Islam. In Ibn Sa'd’s account, when the delegation from 
Najran arrives in Medina, they pray in the Prophet’s mosque facing east, which elicits the 
Prophet’s remark, “Let them.” Al-Ya c qubl includes the remark, while neglecting to indicate 

500 Parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 1000-1005; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 8:7-11, 35-160; al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab al-ashraf, 1:396-467; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1766-1778; Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil, 2:233-236. 

501 “The genealogy at this point, as quite frequently with our author, differs from the one 
handed down by others. In emending, I have acted only to correct the errors of scribes 
as much as was possible through the manuscript.” (Houtsma’s note ad locum.) Cf. the 
accounts of her in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 8010-112; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1774-1775. “Gave herself 
to the Prophet,” (Arabic: wahabat nafeaha lil-nabl) is a legal expression meaning that she 
offered herself directly to Muhammad “without the participation of a wall (guardian) to 
negotiate a marriage contract, and without expectation of a dower.” See Stowasser, Women 
in the Qur’an, Traditions, and Interpretation, 87. 

502 Following the reading of M; ed. Leiden reads al-AbdawI; M has al-AdawI, though with a 
dot under the letter dal. 

503 Umm al-Masakin means the Mother of the Poor. 
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Then he married Zaynab bt. Jahsh b. Ri’ab b. Qays b. Ya'mur b. Sabra from 
the Banu Asad b. Khuzayma. 

Then he married Umm Salama bt. Abl Umayya b. al-Mughira b. Abdallah b. 
Amr b. Makhzum. 

Then he married Juwayriya—her name was Barra 504 bt. al-Harith b. Abl 
Dirar al-Mustaliqiyya from the Khuza'a. 

Then he married Safiyya bt. Huyayy b. Akhtab of the Banu 1 -Najjar, of the 
tribe of the prophet Aaron. 

Then he married Maymuna bt. al-Harith b. Hazn b. Bujayr al-Hilall. 

Then he married Mariya, the mother of Ibrahim. 

These are the women with whom he consummated his marriage. Of them, 
he divorced Umm Shank. Of them, he deferred Sawda, Safiyya, Juwayriya, 
Umm Habiba, and Maymuna, and he lodged ‘Aisha, Hafsa, Zaynab, and Umm 
Salima. 505 

The women with whom he did not consummate his marriage were: Khawla 
bt. al-Hudhayl b. Hubayra al-ThaTabiyya. She died on the road before reaching 
him. 

Also, Shiraf, the sister of Dihya b. Khalifa al-Kalbl. She was carried to him, 
but died before reaching him. 

2:94 Also, Sana bt. al-Salt b. Habib b. Haritha al-Sulaml. | She died before reaching 

him. 506 

Also, Rayhana bt. Sham'un al-Qurayziyya. The Prophet offered her Islam, but 
she insisted on maintaining her Judaism, so he put her away. Later she accepted 
Islam, and he proposed marriage to her, and she accepted. When the veil was 


504 That is, her name before marriage to Muhammad. She was among the captives taken in 
the raid against the Banu Mustaliq, and Muhammad gave her a new name when he chose 
her to be his wife. 

505 The language refers to Qur’an 33:51: “You [viz. Muhammad] may defer whom you will of 
them, and whom you will you may lodge; and if you seek any you have set aside there is 
no fault in you.” Normally, Muslim husbands are limited to four wives at any one time, 
but this restriction was lifted for Muhammad in his capacity as prophet. Furthermore, 
Muslim husbands are required to treat each wife equally in terms of conjugal rights, 
but Muhammad was exempted from this provision, too. Sawda, Safiyya, Juwayriya, Umm 
Habiba, and Maymuna had their turns for conjugal relations deferred, although they 
were not divorced, while ‘A’isha, Hafsa, Zaynab, and Umm Salima lived in Muhammad’s 
household, sharing his bed and board on equal terms. 

506 Reading with M qabla an tasila ilayhi ; ed. Leiden reads qabta anyasila ilayha (before he 
reached her). 
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imposed, she said, “Rather leave me in your possession, Messenger of God.” So 
she remained in his possession until he died . 507 

Also, Asm a" bt. al-Nu‘man al-Kindi of the Banu Akil al-Murar. She was one of 
his most beautiful and perfect wives. They—his wives—said to her, “If you wish 
to find favor with him, take refuge with God when you come into his presence.” 
When he came in and lowered the curtain, she said, “I take refuge in God from 
you.” He turned his face away from her and said: “One who takes refuge in God 
has become safe. Go join your people.” Al-Muhajir b. Umayya al-Makhzuml 
was the next husband of Asma’ bt. al-Nu‘man al-Kindi; after al-Muhajir, Qays 
b. Makshuh al-Muradl followed as her next husband. 

Also, Qutayla bt. Qays b. Ma'dlkarib, who was the sister of al-Ash‘ath b. Qays 
b. Fulan . 508 The Messenger of God died before she left to come to him from 
Yemen. Afterward, Tkrima b. Abi Jahl became her husband. 

Also, ‘Amra bt. Yazld b. ‘Ubayd b. Ru’as al-Kilabl. He received word that she 
had leprosy , 509 so he divorced her and did not consummate the marriage. 

Also, al-‘Aliya bt. Zabyan b. Amr al-Kilabl, whom he divorced. 

Also, al-Jawniyya, a woman from the Kinda, different from Asma\ Abu Usayd 
al-Sa‘idI brought her to him, and ‘Aisha and Hafsa took charge of combing her 
hair and making her beautiful. One of them said to her, “The Messenger of God 
likes it in a woman if, when he comes to her and reaches out his hand to her, 
she says, ‘I take refuge in God from you.’” So she did it; whereupon he put his 
hand on his face, shielding himself with it. She said , 510 “I have taken refuge.” So 
he took refuge three | times; then he went out and commanded [Abu] Usayd 
al-Sa‘idI to compensate her with two linen cloths 511 and take her back to her 
family. People have alleged that she died of grief. 

Also, Layla bt. al-Hatlm al-AwsI. She came to him while he was unaware and 
slapped his shoulder. “Who is this?” he said, “may lions eat him!” She said: “I 


507 That is, she remained his slave, and thus did not have to wear the veil. 

508 Literally, “the son of so-and-so ( fulan ).” This is strange, since his sister’s name includes 
that of their common grandfather. It might be derogatory, as some Shi'ite tradition was 
hostile to al-Ash‘ath because of his role at Siffin. See the articles by H. Reckendorf in ei 2 , 
s.v. al-Ash‘ath, and by Khalid Yahya Blankenship in ei 3 , s.v. al-Ash'ath b. Qays. 

509 Arabic, “she had bayad ”—literally, “whiteness.” Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10775, uses the same 
expression, albeit in reference to Asma’ bt. al-Nu c man. Although this could refer to leprosy, 
the dictionaries do not give this meaning explicitly, and the term frequently refers to eye 
diseases, such as cataracts, although a qualifying phrase “in the eye” is usually added in 
such cases. 

510 Reading with M wa-qalat. Ed. Leiden: “He said, ‘I have taken refuge.’ So she took refuge 
[Houtsma’s correction of mss ‘he took refuge’] three times; then he went out...” 

511 The word is written without any dots in the mss. The reading raziqiyyatayn is conjectural. 
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am the daughter of al-Hatim. My father is called, ‘He who feeds the birds .’ 512 1 
have come to offer myself to you.” “I accept you,” he said. When she went back 
to her womenfolk, they said to her: “What a bad thing you have done! You are 
a jealous woman, and the Messenger of God has many co-wives. We fear that 
you will become jealous, and then he will call down a curse on you and you will 
perish. So ask him to annul the marriage.” So she went to him and asked him for 
an annulment, and he gave it to her. She went into one of Medina’s palm-tree 
gardens and lions ate her. 

Also, Safiyya bt. Bashshama al- c Anbariyya. He offered her the choice of stay¬ 
ing with him or being returned to her people. 513 She chose her people, and so 
he returned her. 

Also, Duba'a bt. Amir al-Qaysiyya. She had been married to Abdallah b. 
Jud'an. He divorced her, and then Hisham b. al-Mughira married her and begat 
Salama of her. The Messenger of God asked her hand from Salama. He said, 
“I will consult her.” She said: “Concerning the Messenger of God?—I agree.” 
However, he found out that she was old, so he abstained from her. 


The Birth of Ibrahim, the Son of the Messenger of God 

Ibrahim, the son of the Messenger of God—his mother was Mariya the Copt— 
was bom in Dhu 1 -Hijja of year 8. 514 When he was bom, Gabriel came down 
to the Messenger of God and said, “Peace be upon you, [Abu] Ibrahim.” The 
women of the Ansar competed with each other to nurse him. The Messenger 
2:96 of God gave him to Umm Burda bt. al-Mundhir b. Zayd of the Banu 1 -Najjar. | 
The Messenger of God slaughtered a sheep. 515 The midwife who delivered the 
child was Salma, a freed bondmaid of the Messenger of God, the wife of Abu 
Rafi‘. It was Abu Rail' who came to the Messenger of God and told him the news, 
and so the Messenger of God gave him a slave. The wives of the Messenger of 
God became very jealous because he had been granted a son from her. 


512 Arabic Mut'im al-Tayr. 

513 Al-Tabari, TaYikh, 1:1777, notes that she had been taken captive in a raid. 

514 That is, in March or April of 630. Parallels: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/1,86-93; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
1:1686. 

515 An ‘aqlqa-, cf. Lane, Lexicon, 5:2097: “The sheep, or goat, [generally the latter,] that is 
slaughtered as a sacrifice for the recently-born infant on the occasion of the shaving of 
the infant’s hair on the seventh day after his birth, and of which the limbs are divided, and 
cooked with water and salt, and given as food to the poor.” 
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Al-Zuhri related from ‘Urwa, who related that A’isha said: “The Messenger of 
God came into my room carrying his son Ibrahim. ‘Look at how he resembles 
me!’ he said.—‘I see how he resembles her\’ —‘Don’t you see how white he is 
and how plump?’—‘He for whose sole provision the milch-camels are appro¬ 
priated turns white and fat.’” 

Ibrahim died in the year 10 at the age of one year and ten months. The sun 
was eclipsed for two hours of the day. The people said that it had been eclipsed 
because of the Ibrahim’s death, but the Messenger of God said: “The sun and 
the moon are two of God’s signs. They are not eclipsed for anyone’s death. When 
you see that, betake yourselves to your mosques.” He also said: “The eye sheds 
tears and the heart sinks. Truly we are sad because of you, Ibrahim, but we will 
not say anything that would anger the Lord.” 


[The Slaves Whom the Messenger of God Freed] 

He freed a number of male and female slaves. 516 Among them were Zayd b. 
Haritha b. Sharahil; Usama b. Zayd; Abu Rafi c , a Copt who was given to him by 
al-Muqawqis; Anasa, who was an Abyssinian; Abu Kabsha, who was a Persian; 
Abu Lubaba; Abu Laqlt; Abu Ayman; Abu Hind; Rah c ; Safina; Thawban; Salih, 
who is Shuqran; Umm Ayman, an Abyssinian woman whom Abu Talib left to 
him (her name was Baraka; some say it was Khudra), or, as some say, whom he 
inherited from his father. 


[Other Notices ] 517 

He used to give a name to everything he owned. His banner was The Eagle; 
it was black, worked like a taylasan . 518 He had a sword called al-Mikhdham, 
one called al-Rasub, and his sword | that was always with him, Dhu 1 -Faqar. 519 


516 Parallels: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/2,179-180; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1778-1782. 

517 Similar accounts of Muhammad’s character and personal effects maybe found in Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, 1/2,87-186; al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, 1:507 ff.; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1782-1793. 

518 That is, The Eagle ( al-Vqab) was its name; cf. Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 1/2,151: “The banner of 
the Messenger of God was black; it was called al-'Uqab (The Eagle).” A taylasan is a kind 
of scarf or shawl. 

519 The sword Dhu 1-Faqar (having notches or grooves) passed into ‘All’s possession after 
Muhammad’s death and then into the possession of the ‘Abbasid caliphs. See the article 
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According to one account, Gabriel brought it down from heaven. It was seven 
spans long and one span wide, and in the middle of it was something like 
,.. 520 It had a silver pommel and a silver shoe [to its scabbard]. It had two sil¬ 
ver rings. His spear was al-Muthwi. His lance was al-‘Anaza; at the feasts he 
would walk with it before him, saying, “Like this are the character traits of the 
prophets.” 521 His bow was al-Katum, his quiver was al-Kafur, and his arrows 
were al-Muttaslla. His shield was al-Zaluq, and his mail headcloth ( mighfar) 
was al-Sabu‘. His coat of mail was Dhat al-Fudul, which had two extra pieces 
of mail. 522 His horse was al-Sakb; another horse was al-Murtajiz, another was 
al-Sajl, and another was al-Bahr—he raced the horses and his horse came in 
first; so he knelt on his knees and said, “It is really al-Bahr, the Sea!” He used 
to say, “There is blessing in the forelocks of horses.” 523 He had a female camel 
called al-Qaswa, a female camel called al-Adba’, and a female camel called al- 
Jadh'a 5 . He held a camel race and his camel al-Adba’ came in first, ridden by 
Usama b. Zayd. The people said, “The Messenger of God has come in first,” but 
he said, “Usama has come in first.” His mule al-Shahba’ used to be called al- 
Duldul—al-Muqawqis gave her to him. He had another mule, long and high, 
called al-Ubliyya. 524 His donkey was al-Ya‘fur. He had a ewe called Ghaytha 
whose milk he used to drink. He had a cup called al-Rayyan and one called 
al-Ayr. He had a stick called al-Mamshuq, a tunic 525 called al-Kinn, and a black 


by E. Mittwoch in ei 2 , s.v. Dhu’l-Fakar. Other accounts of Muhammad’s swords in Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, 1/2,171-172; al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1:1786-1787. 

520 M has a blank space about one word long. 

521 Reading with M al-nabfyyirv, ed. Leiden reads al-sunan (the precedents, plural of sunna) 
or al-sanan (the way, road). 

522 “Which had two extra pieces of mail” (Arabic zardatani za’idatani). The words almost 
certainly are corrupt due to misreading of a rare word (possibly a Persian loan word) for a 
kind of ring ( zurfin , pi. zarafin ) that seems to be correctly given by Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/2, 
173: The mail of the Messenger of God was “Yemeni, fine in texture, having rings ( zarafin) 
such that when it was attached to its rings it did not touch the ground, but when it was 
allowed to hang loose it touched the ground.” Other accounts of Muhammad’s armor in 
Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/2,172-173; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh., 10787-1788. 

523 The hadith is usually interpreted as encouraging the raising of horses for jihad. Additional 
material on Muhammad’s horses, mules, camels, etc. in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/2,174-178; al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10782-1786. 

524 The vocalization of the name is unknown. Ubla is attested in Yaqut as a mountain. It might 
also be al-Ubulliyya, from the town al-Ubulla, near al-Basra in Iraq, or al-Ibiliyya. In M the 
word is undotted. 

525 Reading jubba with ed. Leiden; M reads khiba[’], a kind of tent, which does not fit the 
context, or possibly hiba[’\, a kind of turban. 
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turban called al-Sahab. Abu 1 -Bakhtari mentions that he had a leather belt with 
a buckle and three silver rings like the sphere of the sky. He used to wear cloaks 
of striped cloth, | white waist-wrappers or upper garments, a cap ( qalansuwa ) 2:98 

of striped cloth, and a tunic ( jubba ) of green silk brocade. 526 He is not some¬ 
one who [turned aside] 527 from wearing these two things. He did not wear wool 
until God tookhim to Himself. He had a pallet of leather. He used to wear a wrap 
( milhafa ) dyed with saffron and wars . 528 He would wear a single wrap ( izdr ) 
that he tied between his shoulders. He used to perfume himself until the per¬ 
fume would stain his cloak from the place of his head, until the shine of musk 
could be seen from the part in his hair, and until his coming could be known 
from afar from the sweetness of his odor, before he could be seen. He used to 
say that the sweetest perfume was musk. Whenever a perfume was offered to 
him, he would perfume himself with it. Whenever he wanted to go out of his 
house, he would comb his hair, arrange it, and put it in order. He used to say, 

“God likes his servant to have a fine appearance.” It is related that he used to 
wear the bumus 529 and the shamla . 530 He had two garments of the type called 
thawb . 531 He used to wear a signet-ring and turn the silver of its bezel toward 
the palm. He wore it on the right hand and on the left hand; he would put it on 
his middle finger at the joint and would turn it on the fingers of his hand. 532 


The Messenger of God’s Sermons, Exhortations, and Moral 
Instructions 

He was in the habit of delivering sermons to his companions, exhorting them 
and teaching them good morals and noble deeds. 

The Messenger of God delivered a sermon in which he said: People! Surely 
you have guideposts; so head toward your guideposts! Surely you have an end; 


526 An introduction to the subject of clothing in early Islam can be found in the article by Y. 
K. Stillman in El 2 , s.v. Libas. 

527 A word appears to have dropped out of the text. Houtsma conjectured that it was 'anna, 
omitted by haplography because the following word is 'an (from). 

528 Wars was a yellow dye from a plant cultivated in Yemen. See the article by Penelope 
C. Johnstone in ei 2 , s.v. Wars. 

529 The bumus, which later came to mean a large hooded cape for men, at this time may 
simply have been a high cap or hood, although it may also have been a cloak with a hood. 

530 The shamla was a kind of outer mantle. 

531 Thawb is a generic word for a gown. 

532 Other descriptions of Muhammad’s rings in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/2,160-166. 
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so head toward your end! The believer stands between two dreaded things: a 
period of time that has passed without his knowing what God has done in 
it, and a period of time which remains without his knowing what God has 
ordained for it. Therefore let each person provide for himself from himself, and 
prepare for his life in the hereafter from his earthly life: in youth before old age, 
2:99 and in | life before death. For, by Him in whose hand is Muhammad’s soul, there 
is no favor to be requested after death, and no abode after the earthly life other 
than paradise or the fire. 

One day he delivered a sermon in which he said: Between God and any 
person there is no tie that would cause Him to show favor to that person; 
neither is there any claim because of which He would divert evil from him, 
except for that person’s obedience to Him and following His pleasure and 
avoiding His wrath. Surely God—may He be blessed and exalted—follows His 
own will, though the creatures be averse to it. 533 What God wills, is; and what 
He does not will, is not. Assist one another in reverence and piety, and do not 
cooperate in sin and enmity. Fear God, for truly God’s retribution is mighty. 

The Messenger of God delivered a sermon in which he said: Blessed is the 
man whose earnings are pure, whose disposition is good, and whose inmost 
thought is righteous; who expends his excess wealth, but desists from excess in 
his speech; who holds back his wickedness from people and treats them fairly 
of his own accord. Whoever knows God, fears God; and whoever fears God, his 
soul will be vehemently inclined away from this world. 534 

He delivered a sermon one day in which he said: Be mindful of death, for 
indeed it will seize you by the forelock. If you flee from it, it will overtake you, 

and if you stand fast, it will seize you... [It is a_] 535 following which there is 

no good, and a separation following which there is no intimacy. Truly, a person 
shall no sooner set his feet down on the Day of Resurrection than he shall be 
asked about his life and how he spent it, about his youth and how he wore it 
out, about his wealth—whence he acquired it and whereon he spent it—and 
about his imam and who he is. God—may He be glorified and exalted—has 
said, A day on which We shall summon all people by their imam, and whoever are 
given their record in their right hand they shall read their record, and they shall 
not be wronged (by the breadth of) one date-thread 536 


533 Cf. Qur’an 9:33 and passim. 

534 Arabic shahhat najsuhu 'ani l-dunya: “His soul will be niggardly/miserly away from this 
world,” that is, will so vehemently desire the things of the next world that it will turn away 
from the things of this world. 

535 The Leiden editor assumed a lacuna, but M shows no gap or break 

536 Qur’an 17:71. 
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He said: Whoever looks to the one who is superior to him in religion, so as to 
follow his example, and looks to the one who is below him in the earthly life, so 
as to praise God for that by which He made him superior—God has recorded 
him as grateful and long-suffering. But whoever looks in his religion to the one 
who is inferior to him, and looks in his earthly life | to the one who is superior to 
him, so as to feel sorry about the degree to which God favored the other—God 
will not record him as grateful or as long-suffering. 

He said: Whoever is given a grateful heart, a tongue that mentions (God), an 
abstinent body, and a virtuous wife has been given this world and the next. 

He said: Desire for this world begets care and sadness, but renunciation of it 
soothes the heart and the body. 

He said: Happiness is (found) in two things: obedience (to God) and piety. 

He said: God—may He be glorified and exalted—says: “Sufficient in My 
eyes is the believer in whose heart is true faith and whose intention is sincere 
godliness: I make his very sleep to be a (good) work, and his silence to be a 
mentioning (of God).” 537 

He said: Whoever does to people what they like, but challenges God with 
what He dislikes, shall meet God while He is angry with him and sorrowful. 

He said: God is pleased with three things from you, and finds three things 
hateful: He is pleased that you worship Him and do not associate anything with 
Him, that you all hold fast to His rope and do not become disunited, and that 
you remain loyal to those to whom He has entrusted your governance. He finds 
hateful in you gossiping, begging, and the squandering of wealth. 

He said: A man says, “My property! My property!” But the only part of your 
property that is truly yours is that which you have eaten and consumed, or worn 
and worn out, or given away and spent. 

He said: This world is sweet and verdant, and God has asked you to work in 
it, so pay attention to how you behave. 

He said: The dearest of you to me, and those of you who will be seated nearest 
to me on the Day of Resurrection, are the best of you in morals, who are friendly, 
sociable, and sought out by others; and the most loathsome of you to me, and 
those of you who will be seated farthest from me on the Day of Resurrection, 
are the garrulous and long-winded. 

A man said to him, “Counsel me, Messenger of God.” He replied: Remember 
death often and it will ease you from the world; be grateful and you will be 


537 A hadith qudsi, or saying attributed by Muhammad to God but not part of Qur’an. On this 
phenomenon see William A. Graham, Divine Word and Prophetic Word in Early Islam. 
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increased in grace; appeal to God often, for you do not know when (your 
prayers) will be granted to you; beware of injustice, for God—may He be 
glorified and exalted—has decreed that | He will help whoever is treated 
unjustly; and beware of double-dealing, for God has decreed that double- 
dealing will only bring evil on those who practice it. 

He was asked, “Which works are the best?” He replied: Avoiding forbidden 
things, and keeping your tongue continually moist from mentioning God— 
may He be glorified and exalted. He was asked, “Which companions are the 
best?” He replied: The one who reminds you when you forget and who helps 
you when you call. He was asked, “Which people are the worst?” He replied: 
Scholars, when they are corrupt. 

He said: When the sinful person of a tribe is their chief, and the leader of a 
people is the basest of them, and the man who is most honored is the one who 
is feared for his evil, expect misfortune. 

He said: Whoever defends his brother’s flesh in his absence deserves to have 
God—may He be glorified and exalted—make his flesh immune to the fire. 

He said: God—may Hebe blessed and exalted—said: “Son of Adam, through 
My will you used to will for yourself what you wanted, through My desire you 
used to desire for yourself what you desired, through My power you performed 
My ordinances, and through My grace you were capable of disobeying Me; so I 
am more worthy of your good deeds than you are, and you are more deserving 
of your misdeeds than I am for that reason. Surely I shall not be questioned 
about what I do; it is they who will be questioned .” 538 

He said: God has required the rich to give what suffices the poor; therefore, 
if the poor go hungry, God is entitled to call the rich to account and to throw 
them headlong into the fire of hell. 

He said: God—may He be glorified and exalted—says: Verily I did not enrich 
the wealthy person because of any honor he has with Me, but rather it is 
something by which I have tested the rich; were it not for the poor, the rich 
would not be worthy of paradise . 539 

He said: There are four things that ensure paradise to whoever comes before 
God with any one of them: whoever gives a thirsty head something to drink, or 
feeds a hungry belly , 540 or clothes a naked piece of skin, or manumits a captive 
slave . 541 


538 A hadlth qudsl. 

539 A hadlth qudsl. 

540 Literally, “liver.” 

541 Literally, “neck” 
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He said: Every eye shall be sleepless on the Day of Resurrection except three: 
the eye that was sleepless in God’s way, the eye that was averted from the things 
God has forbidden, and the eye that overflowed with tears from fear of God. 

He said: | God—may He be glorified and exalted—says: “My servant, when 2:102 
you pray what I have required of you, you are the most worshipful of people; 
and when you are satisfied with what I have provided for you, you are the richest 
of people .” 542 

He gathered the Banu ‘Abd al-Muttalib and said: Banu Abd al-Muttalib, 
spread peace and treat your kinsmen kindly, keep prayer vigils at night while 
people are asleep, nourish people with food, and be sweet in speech, and you 
will enter paradise in peace. 

He said: Four things are among the treasures of piety: keeping one’s needs 
secret, keeping one’s alms secret, keeping one’s pain secret, and keeping one’s 
misfortune secret. 

He said: Those of you who shall stand closest to me on the morrow 543 are 
those of you who are truest in speech, those of you who are best disposed to 
carry out what is entrusted to them, those of you who are most loyal in their 
commitments, those of you who are best in morals, and those of you who are 
closest to the people. 

He said: Keeping a (good) deed secret is harder than the deed itself; a man 
may do a (good) deed in secret, but Satan keeps at him until he talks about it 
or makes it known, so that it becomes publicly praised; and then it is recorded 
(with God) as eye service . 544 

He said: The hallmarks of hypocrisy are lack of tears, hard-heartedness, 
persistence in sinful behavior, and covetous desire for the earthly life. 

He said: The generous person is close to God, close to mankind, close to 
paradise, and far from the fire. The miser is far from God, far from mankind, 
far from paradise, and close to the fire. 

He said: When the innermost thoughts of a servant (of God) and that which 
he does in public are on the same level, God says: “This is truly My servant.” 

He said: The believer is he who mixes his forbearance 545 with his knowledge, 
who speaks in order to be understood, who sits down in order to learn, and 


542 A hadith qudsl not found in Graham, Divine Word, but cf. no. 22. 

543 Arabic, ghadan fi l-mawqif, a reference to Judgment Day, when the souls of the dead will 
be reawakened and gathered before God at the “standing” ( mawqif) in anticipation of 
judgment. 

544 Arabic, al-riya ’, that is, something done for worldly fame rather than purely to please God; 
cf. Qur’an 107:5. 

545 Arabic, hilm, a term for a complex of virtues “ranging from serene justice and moderation 
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who keeps silent in order to remain blameless. He speaks of his faithfulness 
to friends, but conceals his bearing witness before enemies, and does no true 
duty out of a desire to be seen, nor leaves it undone out of embarrassment, to 
the point that when he acts righteously he fears what they will say and asks 
forgiveness for that which they do not know. The hypocrite is not troubled by 
the saying of the one who forbids, nor does he avoid (the forbidden), and he 
2:103 commands that which he does not do. | When he gets up to pray, [...]; 546 when 
he kneels (in prayer), he lies down; when he prostrates himself, he makes a 
sound; 547 and when he sits (at the end of prayer) he is happy. 548 In the evening 
he is concerned about food, though he has not fasted; and in the morning he is 
concerned about sleep, even though he has not stayed up at night (praying). If 
he speaks to you, he lies to you; if he makes you a promise, he goes back on his 
word; if you trust him, he betrays you; and if he becomes your ally, he slanders 
you (behind your back). 

He said: Whoever exerts himself for his earthly life harms his life in the 
hereafter; but God protects from anxiety whoever exerts himself for his life in 
the hereafter. 

He said: Whoever considers how his words stand in relation to his deeds 
speaks little, except about matters that truly concern him. 

He said: Beware of debating with someone seduced 549 (by the world), for 
the argument of such a person has a respite (only) until the completion of his 
term, and when that is completed, his seduction 550 will burn him in the fire. 

He said: Cursing a Muslim is outrage, fighting against him is unbelief, defam¬ 
ing 551 him is disobedience to God—may He be glorified and exalted—and his 
property is as inviolable as his blood. 

He said: Shyness is part of belief, and belief leads to paradise; but foul speech 
is part of coarseness, and coarseness leads to hellfire. God—may Hebe glorified 


to forbearance and leniency, with self-mastery and dignity of bearing standing between 
these extremes.” (Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Hilm). 

546 The Leiden editor assumed a lacuna; M shows no gap, but appears to have a marginal note 
referring to this place in the text. 

547 Reading with M, naqara (to make a sound by snapping the fingers, or by smacking the 
tongue across the palate). This was also the emendation to C’s nafaza (he leaps up) 
suggested by the Leiden editor. 

548 Reading su’ida as in ed. Leiden; M has sha'ara (perceives), which would yield saj’ (asso¬ 
nance) with the reading naqara. 

549 Reading maftiin with M, for ed. Leiden muftin (those who deliver legal rulings). 

550 Arabic, fitna (seduction) also means temptation, error, etc.; it also refers to burning in fire, 
or melting metals in fire in order to test their purity. 

551 Arabic akt lahmihi : literally, “eating his flesh.” 
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and exalted—loves the person who is shy, mild-tempered, modest, and decent; 
but God hates the person who is obscene, demanding, and pushy. The virtue 
that is most quickly rewarded is piety, and the evil that is most quickly punished 
is conceitedness. 552 

He said: Shall I not tell you who the worst of you are? They replied, “Yes 
indeed, Messenger of God.” He said: The ones who spread slander, who come 
between loved ones, who seek to disgrace the innocent. But whoever refrains 
from (harming) peoples’ honor, God Himself will pardon him; [and] whoever 
restrains his anger at people, God will restrain his punishment from him on the 
Day of Resurrection. 

He said: How evil is the man with two faces and two tongues, who praises 
his brother to his face but tears into him when apart from him! If his brother is 
given something, he envies him; and if his brother is afflicted, he forsakes him. 

He said: God has declared heaven forbidden to the envious, the calumniator, 
and | the one addicted to wine. 2:104 

He said to ‘All b. Abl Talib: Cling to truthfulness, and never let a lie come out 
of your mouth; to piety, and never dare to commit treachery; to the fear of God, 
as if you saw Him; and to weeping from dread of God, and He will build you a 
house in paradise for every tear; and to following my example. 553 

He said: The fortunate person is whoever was (already) fortunate in his 
mother’s womb, but the unfortunate one is whoever serves as a warning to 
others. The shrewdest of shrewd things is godliness, and the stupidest of all 
follies is debauchery. The most evil of sayings is the lie, and the most evil of 
matters are innovations. 554 The worst blindness is blindness of heart, and the 
worst regret is (regret on) the Day of Resurrection. The greatest sin in God’s 
eyes is a lying tongue, and the worst consumption is devouring the property of 
orphans unjustly. The comeliest decoration of a man is good conduct accom¬ 
panied by belief, and the most secure thing in his hands is what he says and 
what he seals. 555 Whoever pursues a reputation (by his deeds), God will make 
him known by it. 556 Whoever is set on the earthly life, it shall be denied him; 
but whoever knows God will be brought to Him. Do not anger God in order 
to please anyone, and do not rush to any creature by means of what distances 
from God. 


552 Arabic baghy, a word that has a wide semantic range, any aspect of which might be 
intended here: conceit, envy, insolence, pride, tyranny, oppression, and fornication. 

553 Arabic al-akhdh bi-sunnatl (holding to my sunna). 

554 Arabic muhdathat. 

555 This apparently means the thing over which he has fullest control. 

556 Arabic manyatba'i l-sum'atayusammi' Allahu bihi. 
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He said: Do not make light of the least good deed, for that which is beneficial 
on the Day of Resurrection is not insignificant. Fear God in secret, so that you 
give the half of yourselves, and hasten to obey God. Speak truthfully and be 
trustworthy, for that is to your advantage. Do not act oppressively or interfere 
in matters that are not permitted to you, for that is to your detriment. 

He said: When usury is frequent, sudden death will be frequent; and when 
people give short measure, God will shorten their years and punish them with 
want. When they withhold alms, the earth will withhold its alms. 557 When they 
pass judgment unfairly, engage in conspiracy, or betray their commitments, 
2:105 their enemies will be put | in power over them. When they break with their 
relatives, (their) property will fall into the hands of evil people; and when they 
do not enjoin what is customary, forbid what is reprehensible, and follow the 
good people, God will place their evil people in authority over them, and will 
not respond when their good people appeal to Him. 

He said: The essence of a man is his heart, his nobility is his character, and 
his magnanimity is his piety. All people in Adam are on the same level. 

He said: God has distinguished His saints with noble morals; therefore exam¬ 
ine yourselves, and if they are in you, praise God; and if not, petition Him for 
them. He was asked: “And what are they?” He replied: Certainty, contentment, 
patience, gratefulness, intelligence, manly virtue, forbearance, generosity, and 
courage. 

He said: There are three things whose perpetrator will not die before seeing 
what he loathes: oppression, breaking with relatives, and a false oath by which 
he defies God. Truly, the obedience that is most quickly rewarded is kindness 
to one’s relatives: a people may be evildoers, but they bond together, and their 
wealth grows and they become prosperous. Truly, false oaths and breaking 
with relatives leave homes as wastelands and interrupt communication. The 
actions of whoever has a truthful tongue will be righteous: God will increase 
the sustenance of whoever has good intentions, and God will lengthen the life 
of whoever reveres the members of his family. 

He said: There are three things wherein God has granted concessions to no 
one: reverence for one’s parents, whether they be pious or sinful; keeping one’s 
oath, whether it be to a pious person or to a sinner; and carrying out what one 
is entrusted with, whether by the pious person or the sinner. Whoever believes 
in God and the Last Day, let him treat his neighbor well and honor his guest; let 
him speak good things and be grateful. 


557 That is, they will not be granted life’s bounties. 
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He said: The believer is the brother of the believer; he neither forsakes him, 
nor saddens him, nor slanders him, nor envies him, nor oppresses him. Verily 
Iblis says to his legions: “Sow among them oppression and envy, for it is the 
equal of polytheism 558 in God’s eyes.” 

He said: Part of the excellence of one’s Islam is leaving aside | what does not 2:106 
concern one. Beware of that for which you would have to apologize; for the 
believer does not do evil, yet he apologizes, whereas the hypocrite does evil 
every day, but does not apologize. Truly, slander is quicker in its effects on a 
Muslim’s religion than a canker to his innards. Truly, the people of the earth 
will receive mercy as long as they love one another, show trustworthiness, and 
act in truthfulness. 

He said: God—may He be glorified and exalted—says: “Son of Adam, I am 
the Living One, the Undying; obey Me and I will make you alive and undying— 

I am powerful over all things. Son of Adam, treat your kinfolk with kindness 
and I will relieve you of your troubles and pave the way for your prosperity.” 559 

He said: Whoever wakes up in the morning grieving over earthly life wakes 
up angry with God, and whoever complains of an affliction that has befallen 
him complains only about his Lord. Whoever comes to a wealthy person and 
humbles himself before him to secure some of this world, two-thirds of his 
religion are gone; but whoever desires something that is pleasing to God will 
not leave this life until he has been granted it. 

He said: God—may He be glorified and exalted—says: “Son of Adam, devote 
yourself to worshipping Me, and I will fill your heart with riches. I will not 
make you dependent on your own search for your livelihood; it will be my 
responsibility to meet your needs and to fill your heart with fear of Me. But 
if you do not devote yourself to worshipping Me, I will fill your heart with 
preoccupation with the earthly life, and then I will bar it from you and make 
you dependent on your search for it.” 560 

He said: Favors should be bestowed only on those of high virtue or piety. 
Therefore, give to whoever asks you in God’s name, and grant protection to 
whoever asks you for protection in God’s name. Respond to whoever appeals to 
you, and repay whoever does you a kindness; or, if you cannot repay him, thank 
him. 

He said: Among the duties that God’s glory imposes on His worshippers are 
showing honor to the just imam, to the elders in Islam, and to the one who 


558 Arabic shirk. 

559 A hadith qudsi. 

560 A hadith qudsi: Graham, Divine Word, 210, saying 86, is a simpler version. 
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knows the Qur’an by heart, except the one who does so too strictly or does 
2:107 it crudely. Whoever does four things has left Islam: whoever raises | a banner 
of error; whoever aids a tyrant, marches with him, or walks with him while 
knowing that he is a tyrant; and whoever is unfaithful to a compact. 561 There 
are two men who will not be reached by my intercession on Judgment Day: an 
oppressive governor, 562 and a man who goes beyond due measure in religion 563 
and strays from (the proper course in) it. But the prayers of the just governor 
are not turned away. 

He said: Do not let the pursuit of your earthly life distract you from your 
pursuit of religion, for the seeker of worldly life may attain (what he seeks), but 
then perish by what he has attained; or it may elude him, and then he will perish 
by what has eluded him. Those who have most in the earthly life will have least 
in the hereafter, except those who say, “Here! here!” and give it away bit by bit 
with their own hands. Whenever someone is given anything of worldly life, it 
diminishes his share in the hereafter—even Solomon son of David, for he was 
the last of the prophets to enter paradise on account of 564 what he was given 
of worldly life. The beginning of every sin is love of this world. 

He said: Death has brought that wherein there is rest and a blessed return 
to a sublime garden for people worthy of the abode of eternity, who strove for 
it and desired it. Death has brought that wherein there is misery, regret, and a 
losing return to a glowing fire for people worthy of the abode of delusion, who 
strove for it and desired it. 

He said: The best means employed by those who seek (God’s) favor are 
belief in God, striving in the way of God, and faithful speech, for this is what 
is natural; 565 the perfect (performance) of prayer, for it is the creed; 566 giving 
alms, for it is an increase in wealth and a postponement of the appointed 


561 Reading with M, wa man khatara bi-dhimmatin. Despite the opening of the sentence, only 
three things are listed. 

562 Arabic amir, possibly also meaning “commander.” 

563 Arabic rajulun ghalin fil-dlrv, at issue is not the degree of the person’s zeal for Islam, but 
the making of excessive and heretical theological claims. The word ghulat (exaggerators) 
from this root becomes the normal term of opprobrium for Muslims who assert semi¬ 
divine status for the Prophet, ‘All, or the Imams. 

564 Ed. Leiden (apparently following C) has li-md, “for that which, on account of; M has blank 

565 Arabic al-fitra (natural condition, or innate character). Islamic theology teaches that 
humans are born as believers in God’s oneness, that is, as Muslims, and become something 
else only because their parents or society lead them away from their “natural” faith. 

566 Arabic al-milla. 
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time (of death); secret charity, for it atones for sin and quenches the anger 
of the Lord; and deeds of kindness, for they ward off an evil death 567 and 
give shelter from blows of humiliation. Above all be truthful, for he who is 
truthful is on the brink of salvation and honor, whereas the liar is on the brink 
of disgrace and annihilation. Say good things and you will become known for 
it; do them and you will be among their people. Deal in a trustworthy way | 2:108 

with whoever deposits something with you for safekeeping. Show kindness to 
kinfolk who break off friendship with you, and repay with kindness whoever 
behaves boorishly toward you. 

He said: Whoever seeks the favor of an unjust ruler and suffers tribulation for 
his effort will receive no recompense for his tribulation and will not be granted 
the patience to endure it. It is sufficient consolation for the believer, when he 
sees an abominable thing, that God knows that he loathes it from his heart. 

He said: God has servants among His creatures whom He favors with His 
bounties. He confirms them in those bounties as long as they give them freely 
(to others), but when they withhold them (from others), He removes them from 
them and transfers them to someone else. 

He said: God’s favor does not become great upon a person without [the 
burden of (other) people becoming great upon him also. Whoever does not take 
upon himself that] 568 burden has exposed that favor to the risk of vanishing. 

He said to the Banu Salama: Who is your chief now, Banu Salama? They 
replied, “Al-Jadd b. Qays, Messenger of God.” He asked: And what is his standing 
among you? They answered, “He a man whom we accuse of miserliness.” He 
said: What disease is more sickly than miserliness? There is no chieftaincy to 
misers; rather, your chief is the curly white [-haired] ‘Amrb. al-Jamuh. 569 Or he 
said: Qays b. al-Bara’. 570 

He said to someone who had just arrived to see him and from whom he had 
detected a lie: But for the looseness of your tongue while God was with you, it 
would have been sweetened with the milk (of welcome) of the new arrival. 571 


567 Following ed. Leiden ( mltat al-su’) m , M has maniyyat al-su\ which is virtually synonymous. 

568 Addition in ed. Leiden on the basis of the longer form of the hadlth cited in Lane, Lexicon, 
s.v. ' arrada. 

569 'Amr b. al-Jamuh was a chief and notable of the Banu Salima, a tribe the Medinese Ansar, 
who joined Muhammad’s movement relatively late. On him see Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani, al- 
Isabafitamyiz al-sahaba (ed. Beirut), 4:506-508 (no. 5814). 

570 Qays b. al-Bara’ is not listed in the biographical sources; possibly to be emended to Bishr 
b. al-Bara’, a well-known early companion of the Prophet from the Medinese clan of Aws 
who died before the hijra when he ate poisoned meat intended for the Prophet. 

571 As the Leiden editor notes, “The meaning is obscure.” The translation follows M: lawla 
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He said: Two characteristics do not come together in a believer: miserliness 
and a bad nature. 

He said: Avoid the slips of the spendthrift, for verily God—may He be 
glorified and exalted—seizes his forelock whenever he stumbles. 

He said: Paradise is the abode of the generous. 

He said: A generous foolish 572 youth is more beloved to God than a stingy 
pious old man. 

He said: Verily, God is generous; He loves generosity and noble traits of 
character, and He hates mean traits of character. 

2:109 He said: Verily God has worshippers | whom He created for the needs of the 
people; the people take refuge with them, and they are among 573 those who 
shall be secure on the Day of Resurrection. 

He said: Be expert in clinging to God’s bounties. Do not weary of them or 
shun them, for rarely do they return to a people after having passed away from 
them. 

He said: God satisfies needs, but the means to satisfy them is through people. 
So ask for their satisfaction from God through those people; whoever gives you 
the things you need, accept them from God with thanks, and whoever deprives 
you of them, endure it from God with patience. 

He said: You cannot encompass all people with your property; so let a joyful 
face and good morals from you encompass them. 

He said: The pinnacle of insight, after faith, 574 is to be good-natured with 
people. If a misfortune occurs, proffer your wealth before your life or your 
faith; if the misfortune exceeds all bounds, proffer your wealth and your life 
before your faith. Know that the one who is truly destitute is the person who is 
despoiled of his faith. 

He said: Every thing has its nobility. The most noble of stations is the one 
directed toward the qibla ; 575 whoever wishes to be the mightiest of people, 
let him trust in God; whoever wishes to be the richest of people, let him trust 
what is in God’s hand more than what is in his own hand; and whoever wishes 
to be the strongest of people, let him rely on God. Then he said: Shall I not 
make known to you the worst of people? He who eats alone, who withholds 


sakha fika la-shurriba bi-laban wafid. For this meaning of shurriba (render sweet), see 
Lane, Lexicon, 40526. 

572 Reading with M, al-rahiq. 

573 Reading with M, min al-aminin. 

574 Arabic imam, but later in the translation of this saying, “faith” is used to render din. 

575 The qibla is the direction toward Mecca, which Muslims face in prayer. 
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his assistance, and who beats his servant. Shall I not make known to you 
something worse than that? He whose charity is not hoped for and from whose 
evil no one is safe. Shall I not tell you something worse than that? Someone 
who hates people and they hate him. 

Someone asked him, “What is the best thing that can be given to a person?” 

He replied: An intelligent nature that is born with him. They asked, “And failing 
that?” He replied: Then let him learn intelligence. They asked: “And failing 
that?” He replied: Then let him take a companion in God, one who is not 
envious. They asked, “And failing that?” | He replied: Let him be silent. They 2:110 
asked, “And failing that?” He replied: A decisive death. 

He asked a man of Thaqif: What is manliness 576 among you? The man 
replied, “Righteousness in religion, improving one’s means of living, generosity 
of spirit, and good morals.” And he replied: So it is among us. 

He said: The tongue 577 of one who fears his Lord becomes tired, yet he does 
not vent his anger. Truly, God is by the tongue of every speaker; so let a speaker 
be mindful of what he says. 

He said: Gabriel never came to me without cautioning me. The last thing 
he said was, “Beware of treating people with suspicion, for it exposes (your) 
deficiencies and diminishes (your) dignity.” 

A man begged from him, but he said, “I have nothing.” So the man said, 
“Promise me something.” Whereupon he said: I do not 578 employ a man when 
another is more watchful 579 of eye, stronger at going on foot, and more cunning. 

But I do give 580 to a man when another is dearer to me 581 than he—I give in 
order to win him over. 

He said: Whoever does not praise justice and condemn injustice has stood 
forth to do open battle with God. 

He said: The most noble works are three: being mindful of God—may He 
be glorified and exalted—in every circumstance, treating others impartially in 
spite of your own interest, and giving charity to your brethren. 

He said: The death of daughters is a gift of grace. 582 


576 Arabic al-muruwww, on the semantics of this term see the article by B. Fares in ei 2 , s.v. 
Muru’a. 

577 Arabic listin', M has the interlinear alternative kaffuhu (his palm, that is, the palm of his 

578 Reading Iti asta’milu ... with M, C; ed. Leiden emends to la-asta’milu (I do employ). 

579 Reading ayqaz with M, instead of ed. Leiden anfad. 

580 Reading la-u'ti with M, instead of ed. Leiden Iti u’ti (I do not give). 

581 Reading ahabbu Hayya with ed. Leiden, instead of M’s ’-j-b ilayya. 

582 Arabic min al-makrumtit', perhaps to be read min al-takrimtit. 
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He said: Patience before God is the antidote to jealousy, but no one masters 
it completely. With great trials come great rewards; when God loves a person, 
He tests him. 

He said: The believer who is most complete in faith is the one who has the 
best morals. 

He said: Every act of kindness is an alms, and that whereby the tongue is 
warded off is an alms. Muhammad b. al-Munkadir 583 was asked, “And what is 
that?” He replied, “Giving to the poet and to the powerful person .” 584 

And he said: [There is no sin but that for it in God’s eyes there is ] 585 repen¬ 
tance, [except] bad character; for whenever it emerges from something it falls 
into something worse. 

He said: Beware of your ease, [for the person of ease] has slain his brother, | 
himself, and his ruler . 586 

A man came to him, and he said: Have you any money? The man replied, 
“Yes, quite a lot.” So he said: Then God has bestowed his grace on you, so let it 
show ! 587 

He said: No one who has so much as a mote’s weight of pride in his heart shall 
enter paradise. Whereupon a man said, “Messenger of God, I do like my mount 
to be lively and my clothes to be fine”—and he even mentioned the laces of his 
shoes and the strap of his whip. He therefore said: God is beautiful and loves 
beauty; pride is only withholding the rightful claim 588 and closing one’s eyes to 
falsehood. 

Someone came begging from the Messenger of God. So he said : 589 There is 
only a sa ' 590 of food left in the house of the family of Muhammad, but they are 
people of nine houses: how then can they spare it? He never used to turn away 
a petitioner. 


583 A traditionist of the generation following the Prophet. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 8:186, and 

5 84 Reading dhl l-sha’n with M, rather than ed. Leiden dhl lisan. 

585 Lacuna in M; in ed. Leiden the bracketed text is an addition credited to Azizi, in, 248. 

586 Arabic, sultanahu. 

587 Reading with M, fa-l-tabin 'alayka, making this a reprimand for the man’s slovenly dress. 
L (apparently following C) fa-l-yuthanni 'alayka (let Him do it again for you) or perhaps 
to be read fa-l-yuthni 'alayka (let Him praise you, sc. for your good use of it). 

588 Arabic al-haqq-, possibly “the truth.” 

589 Something may have dropped from the text here. M has “So he—peace be upon him— 
said,” indicating that it is Muhammad who is the speaker; presumably this was followed by 
the Prophet’s responding to the petitioner’s request, after which the petitioner may have 
made the observation about a measure of food, etc. 

590 The sa' was a small measure of capacity; it consisted of 4 mudds, each of about 1 liter. 
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Once when he was dealing with some sticks made of stripped palm 
branches, a man passed by and said, “I will take care of it for you, Messenger of 
God.” So he said, As you wish. When the man had finished, the Prophet asked 
him: Do you need anything? The man replied, “Yes; guarantee me paradise with 
God!” The Prophet bowed his head for a long time; then he raised his head to 
him and said: You shall have it! But when the man turned to go, the Prophet 
called to him: Servant of God! I mean through long prostration in prayer! 

He gave a sermon from his she-camel, saying: People, it seems to us that 
death has been decreed for others, rather than for us; that the truth is incum¬ 
bent on others, rather than on us; and that the dead who have been escorted 
to their graves are travelers who will soon return to us—we lodge them in their 
graves and consume their legacies as if we were immortal after them, forget¬ 
ting every warning and feeling safe from every catastrophe. Blessed is he who 
is distracted from others’ failings by his own failings, who has spent wealth that 
he has earned without sin, who has shown mercy to the lowly and miserable 
and kept company with them, and who has associated with people of discern¬ 
ment and wisdom. Blessed is he who has humbled himself, whose disposition is 
good, whose inmost thoughts | are righteous, who keeps his wickedness away 2:112 
from people, and for whom the customary practice ( sunna ) is sufficient and 
who does not distort it into innovation ( bicL'a ). 

He said: Gabriel warned me, saying to me, “Love whomever you wish, and 
yet you will die; and do whatever you wish, and yet you will meet Him.” 591 

He said: Whoever seeks his daily bread from sources lawful to him, let him 
distribute it lavishly for God. 

He said: Consult the intelligent man and you will not go astray; do not 
disobey him, lest you regret it. 

He said: There shall be no divorce except after marriage, no manumission 
except after bondage, no silence from morning until night, 592 no intercourse 
during fasting, no suckling after weaning, no orphanhood after puberty, no oath 
for a woman with her husband, no oath for a child with his father, no oath for a 


591 That is, God. However, the text is corrupt. As the Leiden editor notes, there is a correction 
in the margin of C (also present in M): “The statement is as follows: Love whomever 
you like, and yet you will separate from him; do whatever you wish, and yet you will be 
recompensed for it; and live as long as you will, and yet you will die.” 

592 Ed. Leiden has wa-la samta ilia min ghudwatin ild l-layli (no silence except from morning 
to night) but cf. Lane, Lexicon, 4:1725, s.v. samata, where the tradition is cited as la samta 
yawman ild l-layli (no silence during daytime until night), so that the ilia (except) in ed. 
Leiden and M seems to be superfluous. According to Lane, the commentators explain this 
as a prohibition on imitating a Christian form of asceticism. 
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slave with his master, no reversion to nomadism 593 after hijra, no oath that cuts 
ties of kinship, and no vow in disobedience . 594 Even if a Bedouin has performed 
the pilgrimage ten times and then has made hijra, the duty of Islam 595 is still 
incumbent upon him, if he is capable of it; and even if a slave has performed 
the pilgrimage ten times and then has been manumitted, the duty of Islam is 
incumbent upon him, if he is capable of it . 596 

He said: The greatest of sins in God’s eyes are the least of them in the eyes 
of God’s servants, and the least of sins in God’s eyes are the greatest of them in 
the eyes of God’s servants. 

He said: The believer is not stung from the same hole twice. People are alike, 
like the teeth of a comb. A man is many through his brother. There is no good 
for you in the companionship of one who does not recognize the same rights 
for you as you do for him. The upper hand is better than the lower hand. The 
blood of (all) Muslims is equal, and they are united against | whoever is not 
one of them. The counselor is to be trusted . 597 The man who knows his own 
measure will not perish. God has mercy on a servant who says good things and 
benefits, or who remains silent and remains safe. 

He mentioned horses, saying: Good is tied to their forelocks; their bellies are 
a treasure, and their backs are a refuge. Once he raced some horses, and when 
a black horse of his came in first, he fell to his knees and said: This one runs like 
the wind ! 598 

He said: This knowledge is borne in every confederation by its trustworthy 
members, who purge it of the corruptions of those who exaggerate , 599 the 
falsifications of prattlers, and the forced interpretations of the ignorant. 

He said: God—may He be glorified and exalted—says: “Woe to those who 
exploit religion to pursue earthly life; woe to those who kill the people who 


593 Arabic ta'arrub. The contrast between the two terms suggests that hijra here means 
“sedentarization.” See Fred M. Donner, The Earfy Islamic Conquests, 79-81, 263-267; C. 
E. Bosworth, “A Note on Ta'arrub in Early Islam.” 

594 That is, to God. 

595 That is, to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

596 That is, the duty to perform pilgrimage must be accomplished as a free, settled Muslim, 
not as a slave or as a nomad; a pilgrimage performed by someone while still a slave or by 
a nomad before he adopts sedentary life does not count. 

597 Arabic mu’taman ; perhaps an error for musta’man, “given security,” i.e., to be inviolable 
even if one disagrees with his advice? 

598 Literally: “It is nothing but the sea,” that is, it flows like the sea or a great river with wave 
after wave; see Lane, Lexicon, s.v. bahr. 

599 Arabic al-ghalin-, or “of the ignorant,” following interlinear al jahilln in M. C has interlinear 
al-'amilin (tax-collectors). 
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command fairness; and woe to those among whom the believers must go about 
in dissimulation, whether they mean to deceive Me or boldly defy Me; for I have 
sworn to appoint for them such a trial ( fitna ) as shall leave the mild-tempered 
among them dismayed.” 600 

It was related from him that he said: Under the wall that God—may He 
be glorified and exalted—has mentioned in His book, there was a treasure 
belonging to the two of them. 601 The treasure was a tablet of gold on which was 
written: “In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful: How amazing 
it is that whoever knows of death as a certainty can rejoice! How amazing it is 
that whoever knows of (God’s) decree as a certainty can be sad! How amazing 
it is that whoever knows of the Fire as a certainty can laugh! How amazing it is 
that anyone who considers the world and its fickleness to its people can trust 
in it! There is no god but God, and Muhammad is the Messenger of God.” 

He said: The person who eats heartily and gives thanks has the same reward 
as the person who goes hungry and is patient. That one of you should be 
restored to health and be thankful is better for him than that he spend the night 
keeping vigil and reach the morning fasting and proud (of what he has done). 

He said: It is not permissible for a believer to humiliate his soul. He was 
asked, “Messenger of God, how is it humiliated?” He said: By exposing it to a 
trial that it cannot bear. 

He said: Beware the perceptiveness of the believer, | for he sees with the light 2:114 
of God. 

In a book belonging to Asma 5 bt. ‘Umays 602 there was found among the 
words of the Messenger of God: Things that in the short term are unprofitable 
but in their wake bring an enduring right course are better than things that 
in the short term are beneficial but in their wake bring enduring error. 603 The 
Muslim abstains from oppression and from that which is forbidden. How evil 
the man whose passions lead him astray! How evil the man who is petitioned 
obsequiously! How evil the man who is tyrannical, commits iniquities, and 
prefers the earthly life. 


600 A hadlth qudsl 

601 Qur’an 18:81, relates the story of the treasure of two orphans that was buried under a wall. 

602 A female Companion of the Prophet, married to Ja'far b. Abi Talib, with whom she 
emigrated to Abyssinia; after his death she was married to Abu Bakr, and after his death 
to ‘All b. Abi Talib; see Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 8:305-309. 

603 Reading with M: al-ajilatu l-kha’ibatu l-mu'qibatu rushdan baqiyan khayrun min al-’qjilati 
al-ju’idati t-mu'qibati ghayyan baqiyan. 
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He said: Four things are catastrophic: 604 an imam whom you obey and who 
misleads you; a wife whom you trust and who betrays you; a bad neighbor who, 
if he comes to know something bad broadcasts it, but if he comes to know 
something good, keeps it secret; and poverty whose victim, when it is alleviated 
(by a gift), is not generous. 605 

He said: There is no person whose knowledge or discernment are not defi¬ 
cient. Do you not see that his sustenance comes in abundance, and so he 
remains happy and delighted; but each day and night comes to diminish his 
lifespan, yet this does not sadden him, neither does he [care] 606 about it? He 
is surely astray! What good to him is sustenance that is increasing along with a 
lifespan that is decreasing? 

He said: The Children of Israel banished the fear of God from their hearts: 
their bodies were present, but their hearts were absent. Truly, God does not 
accept (the prayers of) a person whose heart is not present as much as his body. 

He said: Whoever increases in knowledge but does not increase in absti¬ 
nence (zuhd) only increases in distance from God. Whoever helps a tyrannical 
imam and does not point out his error, his own foot will not part from the 
imam’s foot before God, until he orders him ,.. 607 

2:115 A man from the Banu Qushayr named Qurra b. Hubayra came to him | and 
said, “Messenger of God, we used to have gods and goddesses, but God has 
guided us through you.” 

He said: Most of the people of paradise are the simple-minded; but the 
people of the highest heavens are the possessors of intellect. 

He said: The imams are from Quraysh. You have a claim on them, and they 
have a claim on you as long as they rule justly, are forgiving when asked for 
forgiveness, and fulfill what they promise. 

He stopped at a house where there were a group of Quraysh and said: You will 
be entrusted with this affair. 608 Whoever of you takes charge of it and is asked 
for mercy but does not show it, or who rules unjustly, or who makes promises 
but does not keep them, God’s curse be upon him. 

He said: Religion is consultation, religion is consultation. Someone asked, 
“With whom, Messenger of God?” He replied: With God, and His book, and His 
prophet, and the true imams. 


604 Arabic qawasim al-zahr, literally, “breakers of the (camel’s) back” 

605 Reading (based on M) wa-faqrun idha nuhila lamyajud sahibuhu. 

606 The Leiden editor has supplied the word yahtafilw, there is a visible lacuna in both mss. 

607 Lacuna in both mss. The Leiden editor conjectured that the words ila l-nar (into the fire) 
were to be supplied. 

608 Arabic hadha l-amr, that is, the governance of the Islamic community. 
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He said at al-Khayf of Mina: May God brighten the face of a man who has 
heard my address and remembered it in order to convey it to whoever did not 
hear it. Many a person has borne knowledge to someone more knowledgeable 
than he. There are three things such that if the heart of the believer adheres to 
them it will not be invaded by rancor: 609 sincerity in one’s works, being truly 
God-fearing, and sound advice to those who rule. 

He said: The Muslim owes six courtesies to his Muslim brother: to greet him 
when he meets him, to act in good faith toward him when he is absent from 
him, to visit him when he falls ill, to accompany his funeral procession when 
he dies, to answer him when he calls for him, and to give him to drink when he 
thirsts. 610 

He said: Help your brother 611 when he is acting wrongly or when he is being 
wronged. They asked, “Messenger of God, how should we help him when he is 
acting wrongly?” He replied: By restraining him from wrongdoing. 

He said: When a person dies, his works are cut off from him, except three: 
alms (he has given) that are in circulation, knowledge from which benefit is 
being derived, or a righteous child who is praying for him. 

He said: There are three persons whose call is not to be refused: the op¬ 
pressed, a just imam, and someone fasting until he breaks fast. 

He said: There are three things that follow a person after his death: a worthy 
practice ( sunna ) that he established among Muslims and in accordance with 
which he acted—he shall have a reward for it and a reward for those who act in 
accordance with it, though their rewards shall in no way be diminished; alms 
which he gave, of wealth or in kind—as long as those alms circulate, | they shall 2:116 
be to his benefit; and offspring a man has left who pray for him. 

He said in his sermon: The worst things are the most recent; every innovation 
is an error. Everything has its bane; the bane of this (kind of) opinion is 
caprice. 612 


609 Following the more common vocalization of the verb ( yaghillu) as given in the discussion 
of the hadlth in Lane, Lexicon, 6:2227. Ed. Leiden prints the less common vocalization, 
yughillu —the mss lack vowels—meaning,"... it will not act unfaithfully.” 

610 Following M wa-yasqihi idha 'atisha-, L, apparently following C, reads, wa-yushammituhu 
idha 'atasa (and utter a prayer for him when he sneezes). 

611 That is, your fellow Muslim. 

612 Text is obscure; wa-li-kulli shay’in afatun, wa afatu hadha al-ra’yi l-hawa. Perhaps intended 
is that the weak point of newly-coined jurisprudential opinions ( ra’y ) is their potentially 
capricious character. 
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He said: Guarantee me six things, and I will guarantee you paradise: When 
you converse , 613 do not lie; when you are given a trust, do not betray it; when 
you make a promise, do not break it; restrain your tongues; lower your 
glances ; 614 and safeguard your private parts . 615 

He said: God—may He be glorified and exalted—says, “My servant contin¬ 
ues to tell the truth until he is recorded as veracious; and my servant continues 
to tell lies until he is recorded as a liar .” 616 

He said: Woe to him who tells lies to make people laugh. Woe to him, woe to 
him! 

It is related that he said: Practice truthfulness, even if you think that in it lies 
destruction, for indeed its result is salvation; and beware of lying, even if you 
think that in it lies salvation, for indeed its result is destruction. 

He said: Whoever wrongfully succeeds to his brother’s property, let him take 
his seat in the fire. A man asked, “Even if it be a trifling amount, Messenger 
of God?” To which he replied: Even if it be only a twig of aralc , 617 whoever 
appropriates to himself the rightful share of a Muslim man with his right 
hand , 618 God has imposed the fire on him and forbidden paradise to him. 

He was the most generous of people in giving charity, and especially gener¬ 
ous in the month of Ramadan. He said: By the One in whose hand is my soul, if 
I had as many cattle as there are trees in Tihama, I would divide them among 
you; and you would not find me to be a liar, a coward, or a miser. 

A man said to him, “Messenger of God, give me your cloak,” so he threw it 
to him. Then the man said, “I don’t want it.” Whereupon he said: May God fight 
you! You wanted to impute miserliness to me, but God did not make me a miser. 

He said: The best of you are those whose charity is hoped for and whose evil 
people do not need to ward off. The worst of you are those whose evil people 
need to ward off and whose charity is not hoped for. God has honored you with 
Islam; do you therefore adorn it with generosity and good morals. 

He said: Blessing is faster to (reach) a household that offers dinner, than a 
blade is to (slice) the hump of a camel. 

He said: Beware of stinginess. Only stinginess brought perdition to those 
who were before you. It commanded them to break relations, and they did; 
it commanded them to be unjust, and they were; it commanded them to 


613 Arabic haddathtunv, possibly “report [things],” or “say [things].” 

614 That is, out of modesty. 

615 That is, be chaste. 

616 A hadlth qudsl. 

617 The ardk is small tree (Salvadora persica) whose twigs are used as a kind of toothbrush. 

618 Arabic, bi-yamlnihi] perhaps, “with his oath.” 
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live licentiously, and they did. Miserliness 619 is unbelief, and unbelief leads 
to hellfire. God—may He be glorified and exalted—has said, “Whoever is 
safeguarded against his own stinginess, those are the fortunate ones.” 620 

He said: The pinnacle of intellect, after faith, is behaving pleasantly towards 
people. The people of kindly behavior in this world will be the people of kindly 
behavior in the next world; and the people of reprehensible behavior in this 
world will be the people of reprehensible behavior in the next. Truly, the first 
people to enter paradise will be the people of kindly behavior. 

He said: Do not disdain any kindly behavior, even if it is only to give away 
the end of a rope or the toe-thong of a sandal; even if it is only to pour from 
your bucket into the vessel of someone asking for a drink; even if it is only to 
push something out of the way of people who might be annoyed by it; even if 
it is only to meet your brother with a greeting; even if it is only to meet him 
with a cheerful face. Do not revile a man who reviles you because of something 
he knows about you, even when you know something similar about him; the 
reward for it shall be yours, and the burden of it on him. 621 

He said: God has created among his creatures persons outstanding in kindly 
behavior, whom He made to love kindly behavior and to love performing it; 
and He directed seekers of kindly behavior to them and made demonstrating 
it easy for them, just as He makes it easy for rain to reach the parched earth, to 
revive it and its inhabitants. God also has created among his creatures enemies 
of kindly behavior, whom He made to consider kindly behavior hateful and its 
performance hateful. And He forbade seekers of kindly behavior from seeking 
it (with them), and barred them from displaying it, just as he forbids rain from 
the parched earth, to destroy it and to destroy its inhabitants with it—unless 622 
God forgives most of them. 

He said: All creatures are God’s dependents. Therefore, the most beloved to | 2:118 

God of creatures is the person who is best to his dependents. 

A man questioned him, saying, “What kind of person is dearest to God?” He 
replied: The person who does the most to benefit other people. The man asked, 

“And what kind of works are dearest to God?” He answered: Bringing joy to a 
Muslim, feeding him when hungry, clothing him when naked, and paying his 
debts. 


619 Reading lu'nv, see wkas, s.v. 

620 Qur’an 59:9 (= 6426). 

621 The translation follows ed. Leiden, with its emendation on the basis of Azizi, 1,115. 

622 Arabic awya'fuwa Alla.hu aktharahu, which could also mean, “until God forgives most of 
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He said: God—may He be glorified and exalted—will set up a banner on the 
Day of Resurrection for the person who has been treacherous. And people will 
say, “Truly, this is the banner of so-and-so.” 

Someone said [to him ], 623 “Tell us the characteristics by which the hypocrite 
can be recognized.” He replied: Whoever swears an oath and denies it, or 
makes a promise and goes back on it, or enters into a dispute and lies , 624 or 
is entrusted with something and betrays his trust, or makes an agreement and 
acts treacherously. 

He said: God will question a man on the Day of Resurrection, until finally 
He asks him, “What prevented you when you saw something abominable from 
censuring it?” Then, when God has inspired 625 in his servant His proof, he will 
say, “Lord, I trusted in You, but I was afraid of the people.” 

He said: Whoever has been given a gift and finds (something to give in 
return), let him repay (the giver); and if he does not repay him, let him praise 
him openly. For whoever gives praise for it has thanked him, but whoever 
conceals it has been ungrateful to him. 

A group of Emigrants said to him, “Messenger of God, our brothers among 
the Helpers have been extraordinarily generous to us, and we fear that they will 
take away all the reward (in paradise).” So he said: Except (the reward for) your 
having praised them for it and having prayed to God for them! 

He said: By Him in whose hand my soul is, no one will take something that is 
not his, without meeting God with the burden of it on the Day of Resurrection. 

He said: Gifts remove resentment, renew brotherly feelings, and strengthen 
affection. 

He said: Even if a sheep’s trotter were given to me, I would accept it; and if I 
were invited to partake of it, I would accept. 

He said: When a person excels in giving alms, he excels in the succession 
to his inheritance . 626 The alms of the believer are his protection, and his 
protection comes from his alms. 

It is related from him that he said: Among deeds there are none dearer to 
me than three: sating the hunger of a Muslim, | paying his debts, and banishing 
his cares. Whoever banishes the cares of a Muslim, God will banish for him the 


623 Adding lahu (to him) with ed. Leiden. 

624 Reading wa-khasama fa-fajara with ed. Leiden, from Azizi, 1,165; C evidently has wa-hafa 
fa-'ajaza. 

625 M here has a marginal note suggesting that something may have dropped out of the text. 

626 The translation omits the added “God” found in ed. Leiden, which reads: ... ahsana 
[Attahu] al-khilafa 'ala tarikatihi (God makes good the succession to his estate). 
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cares of the Day of Resurrection. God aids his servant so long as the servant aids 
his brother. 

He said: Begging is only permissible to three people: the person in grinding 
poverty, the person in horrible distress, and the person seeking vengeance for 
an agonizing murder. 

He said: Whoever begs while he has an ounce—the ounce is (the weight of) 
40 dirhams—has begged from people importunately. 

Two men begged from him while he was dividing the booty of Khaybar, so 
he said: No share to a wealthy person or to an able-bodied person capable of 
earning! 

He said: It is not permissible to give alms to the wealthy person or to the 
strong, unimpaired person. 

He said: Whoever begs while having enough to make it unnecessary is only 
asking for more red-hot coals in hell. He was asked, “Messenger of God, how 
much is enough to make begging unnecessary?” He replied: Enough for one’s 
dinner or one’s supper. 

He was asked, “Messenger of God, what is wealth?” He replied: A dinner and 
a supper. 

He said: Whoever begs despite having what is sufficient, will appear on the 
Day of Resurrection with scratches on his face by which he shall be known. 
They asked, “Messenger of God, what is sufficient?” He replied: Nourishment 
for a night or nourishment for a day. 

Hakim b. Hizam 627 begged from him, and he gave him something, but he 
said: This property is pleasing and sweet; it will be a blessing for whoever takes 
it with moderate pleasure, 628 but whoever takes it with immoderate greediness 
will not be blessed by it and will be like someone who eats without being sated. 

The Helpers petitioned him; whenever they begged anything from him, he 
gave to them, until they had used up what he had. Then he said: Now then, 
company of Helpers: whatever good we have I will not hold back from you. But 
whoever makes do with what he has, God will enrich him; whoever abstains, 
God will make him abstinent; and whoever is patient, God will make him 
patient. A person can be given nothing better or more abundant than patience. 


627 A notable of Quraysh, friend and companion of the Prophet from before his mission, and 
nephew of the Prophet’s first wife Khadlja. See Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba ft tamylz al-sahaba (ed. 
Beirut), 2:97, no. 1805, s.n. 

628 Reading with M, bi-ttbi najsin yastrin; ed. Leiden, bi-ttbi najsin bashtrin (with goodly 
pleasure). 
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He said: Whoever will guarantee me one habit, I will guarantee him paradise. 
He was asked, “What is it, Messenger of God?” He replied: That you beg nothing 
from anybody. 

2:120 He said to Abu Dharr: 629 Abu Dharr, what if a great hunger afflicted the 
people, so that you could not rise from your bed to your place of prayer—what 
would you do? I 630 said, “God and His Messenger know best!” The Prophet said: 
You would be abstinent. 

He said: Whenever a man opens for himself the gate of begging, God opens 
for him the gate of poverty. 

He said: There are three kinds of hand: the hand of God, which is the 
highest; the hand of the donor, which comes next to it; and the hand of the 
beggar, which is the lowest until the Day of Resurrection. Therefore abstain 
from begging as much as you can. 

He said to someone: Whatever you have received of this wealth while you 
were not begging and not over-eager for it, take it and lay it aside, or give it as 
charity. 

He said: No charity (is required) except from that of which you have no need. 
Begin with those whom you support, and you will not be blamed for having 
enough to live on. 

He said: Begging will be a blemish 631 on the face of a man on the Day of 
Resurrection, unless he begs from his ruler or from someone who has no need 
of it. 

He was asked, “What is the best charity?” He replied: That you give charity 
while you are healthy, fearing poverty, and hoping for wealth. Do not delay so 
long that you say on your deathbed, “This goes to so-and-so, and that to so-and- 
so, and that has already gone to so-and-so.” 

He said: Whoever spends on his wife, his children, and the members of his 
household—that will count as charity for him. Whoever would be gladdened 
by a delay in his appointed time 632 and by an increase of his sustenance—let 
him be kind to his relatives. 


629 Abu Dharr was an early Companion of the Prophet known for his piety. See the article by 
Asma Afsaruddin in ei 3 , s.v. Abu Dharr al-Ghifari. 

630 That is, Abu Dharr. 

631 Reading with ed. Leiden khuruj-, C has huruj, which is meaningless; in M the word has 
extra dots making it possible to read either khuruj or juruh (wounds). The usual word for 
blemish or pimple is khuraj, which may have been the original reading here. 

632 That is, by long life. 
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He said: No sin more deserves that God hasten its punishment in this world, 
along with that which He has stored up for it in the next world, than injustice 633 
and mistreatment of kinfolk. 

A man came to him saying, “To whom should I show respect?” He replied: 
Your mother, and your father, your brother and your sister—the nearest to you, 
then the next. 

He said: God—may He be blessed and exalted—says, “Whoever honors his 
father, I will lengthen his days; and whoever honors his mother, shall see his 
sons’ sons.” 

He said: Shall I not inform you of the greatest of great sins? It is associating 
something with God, disobeying your parents, and speaking falsehood. 

He said: Whoever hides the nakedness of his Muslim brother, God will cover 
his nakedness on the Day of Resurrection. 

He said: Four things | are among the practices 634 of those who have been 
sent as messengers (by God): shyness, marriage, forbearance, and cleaning the 
teeth with the tooth-stick ( siwak). 

He said: [God]—may he be praised and exalted—has said, “You shall com¬ 
mand the good and forbid the reprehensible, or I will put the worst of you in 
charge over you; I will put your property in the hands of your misers, and with¬ 
hold the rain of heaven from you. The best among you will appeal to Me, but 
I will not respond to them; they will ask Me for mercy, but I will show them 
no mercy; and they will beg Me for rain, but I will not give them anything to 
drink .” 635 

He said: The Islam of whoever has four things in him is perfect, even if he is 
sinful from head to foot: commanding the good, shyness, gratitude, and good 
morals. God will build a house in paradise for anyone who has four things in 
him: sheltering the orphan, mercy ..., 636 kindness to his slave, and solicitude 
towards his parents. 

He said: Showing affection to people is half of the faith, and kindness is half 
of life. No man has ever become poor whose moderation is as it should be . 637 


633 Arabic baghy. The word has a wide semantic range, including injustice, tyranny, corrup¬ 
tion, excess, pride, insolence, conceit, fornication, and prostitution. 

634 Arabic sunan (plural of sunna). 

635 A hadlth qudsl 

636 Lacuna in ed. Leiden (apparently following C, but not explicitly noted in the apparatus) 

637 Thus ed. Leiden, wa-ma 'ala mru’un waju qtisaduhu. In M the reading seems to be, wa¬ 
rm 'ala mru’un ft qtisadihi, “no man has ever become poor in his moderation,” that is, 
while living within his means. A similar hadlth is cited by Lane, Lexicon, 5:2200, s.v. 'ala 
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The Farewell Pilgrimage 638 

The Messenger of God made the farewell pilgrimage in the year 10; it was 
the pilgrimage of Islam. 639 The Messenger of God left Medina, and when he 
reached Dhul-Hulayfa, 640 he put on two Suhari garments: a loincloth ( izdr) and 
a cloak ( rida"). 641 Others have said that he left Medina having already donned 
the two garments. He entered the mosque in Dhu 1 -Hulayfa and prayed two 
prostrations, and all his womenfolk were with him. Then he left the mosque 
and marked his animals to be sacrificed on the right side 642 and then mounted 
his ear-marked she-camel; when she reached the desert, he uttered the formula 
“There is no god but God” of the pilgrimage. 

Al-WaqidI said, on the authority of al-Zuhri, on the authority of Salim, on 
the authority of his father; and from al-Zuhri, in another of his chains of 
transmission, from Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas—both of whom said: The Messenger 
of God uttered the formula “There is no god but God,” conjoining the lesser 
pilgrimage to the greater pilgrimage. Some authorities say that he did it for 
the greater pilgrimage by itself; whereas others say that he did it for a greater 
and a lesser pilgrimage. He entered | Mecca by day from Kada’, 643 which is 
the mountain pass of the Medinese, on his riding camel, until he reached the 
House. 644 When he saw the House, he raised his hands above the reins of his 
she-camel, and he began the circumambulation before the prayer. 


in the wording, laya'ulu 'ala l-qasdi ahadun (No one will become poor, or in want, while 
following the right course). 

638 Main parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 966-970 (trans. Guillaume, 649-652); al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
13751-1756 (trans. Poonawala, The History of al-Tabari, ix, 109-115); al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 
30088-1115; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/i, 124-136; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 1:368-371. See also the 
article by Devin J. Stewart in Encyclopaedia of the Qur’an, s.v. Farewell Pilgrimage. 

639 So called because during the pilgrimage he established many precedents to be followed by 
later Muslims and because the pilgrimage now had been purified of any pagan elements. 

640 A place six or seven stages from Mecca (Yaqut, s.v.). According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1751, 
Muhammad set out from Medina on 25 Dhu 1-Qa‘da 10 (February 22,632). 

641 Suhari refers to a kind of garment made in Suhar, a town in Yemen. According to al-Waqidl, 
Maghazl, 33089-1090, he donned these two garments when he entered the pilgrim’s state 
of consecration (Hiram). 

642 Camels intended for sacrifice during the greater pilgrimage are marked by making a cut 
on the right side of their humps sufficient to make blood flow. 

643 A place in upper Mecca (Yaqut, s.v.). 

644 Arabic, al-bayt, that is, the Ka'ba. 
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He delivered a sermon a day before the Day of Watering 645 in the afternoon 
and on the day of ‘Arafa 646 when the sun began to decline, mounted upon his 
riding-camel, before the prayer on the morrow, the day of Mina . 647 He said in 
his sermon: 

“May God brighten the countenance of the servant who hears what I say, 
who heeds it and keeps it in mind, and who conveys it to whoever has not 
heard it; for many an unlearned person has carried knowledge (to others), and 
many a person has carried knowledge to those more learned than he. There are 
three things such that if the heart of any Muslim adheres to them it will not be 
invaded by rancor: sincere devotion to God in one’s works, giving sound advice 
to the imams of truth, and cleaving to the community (jama'a) of believers, for 
their prayer is a bulwark to those behind them .” 648 

He called for the animals to be sacrificed, and they were lined up before 
him—there were one hundred of them. He slaughtered sixty of them of them 
with a javelin 649 —some say sixty-four—and he gave the rest of them to ‘All, 
who slaughtered them. He took a piece of meat from each she-camel; these 
were put together into one pot and cooked with water and salt. Then he and 
‘All ate and sipped some of the broth. He stoned the Jamrat al-‘Aqaba 650 while 
on his she-camel. He stopped at Zamzam and ordered Rabi'a b. Umayya b. 
Khalaf 651 to stand beneath the chest of his mount—he was just a boy—and 
said: “Rabi'a, say: ‘People! The Messenger of God says: “You may never meet me 
again as I am now and while you are dressed as you are now . 652 Do you realize 
what city this is? Do you realize what month this is? Do you realize what day 


645 That is, on 7 Dhu 1-Hijja, as 8 Dhu 1-Hijja is called “the day of watering” ( yawm al-tarwtya). 
See the article by A. J. Wensinck and J. Jomier in ei 2 , s.v. Hadjdj. 

646 That is, 9 Dhu 1-Hijja. 

647 That is, 10 Dhu 1-Hijja. 

648 Either to those who lined up behind them in prayer, or to succeeding generations. Cf. the 
shorter version of this hadlth given earlier, ed. Leiden, 2015. On the term jama'a, see the 
article by L. Gardet in ei 2 , s.v. Djama'a. 

649 Reading with M bi-l-hirba (as in al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 30108); L has bi-yadihi, “with his 

650 The stone pillars symbolizing the devil, which are stoned by pilgrims during the greater 
pilgrimage. Fora description, see the article by F. Buhl and J. Jomier in ei 2 , s.v. al-Djamra. 

651 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1755 and Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al-ghaba, 2066, for other renditions of 
this episode. RabTa b. Umayya b. Khalaf is reported to have been expelled to Khaybar by 
‘Umar because he drank alcohol; he later apostatized and joined the Byzantines; cf. Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabaqat, m/i, 202. 

652 That is, dressed in pilgrim garb (ihram). 
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this is?’”” The people said, “Yes! This is the holy city, the holy month, and the 
holy day.” He said, “God has declared your blood and your property as inviolable 
as the holiness of this city of yours, this month of yours, and this day of yours. 
Have 11 conveyed the message?” “Yes,” they replied. “Bear witness, 0 God!” he 
said. 

“Fear God. Do not diminish unto people their things, and do not act wickedly 
in the land, working corruption . 653 Whoever has something entrusted to him, 
let him carry it out.” Then he said, “People are equal in Islam. People are of 
the same measure as Adam and Eve; the Arab has no superiority over the non- 
Arab, 654 or the non-Arab over the Arab, except in fear of God. Have I conveyed 
the message?” “Yes,” they replied. “Bear witness, 0 God!” he said. 

Then he said: “Do not bring me your lineages; bring me your deeds, that I 
may say, ‘The people have done such and such, and you have done such and 
such.’ Have I conveyed the message?” “Yes,” they replied. “Bear witness, 0 God!” 
he said. 

Then he said: “Every (claim of vengeance for) blood that was (shed) in the 
days before Islam ( jahiliyya ) I set aside; 655 and the first (claim of vengeance for) 
blood that I set aside is (the claim of vengeance for) the blood of Adam b. RabTa 
b. al-Harith b. Abd al-Muttalib.”—A wet-nurse had been sought for Adam b. 
RabTa among the Hudhayl, and the Banu Sa‘d b. Bakr 656 killed him. Others have 
said that he was among the Banu Layth, and the Hudhayl killed him.—“Have I 
conveyed the message?” “Yes,” they replied. “Bear witness, 0 God!” he said. 

He said: “And every (case of) usury that took place in the days before Islam 
( i jahiliyya ) I set aside; and the first usury I set aside is the usury of al-Abbas 
b. Abd al-Muttalib. Have I conveyed the message?” “Yes,” they replied. “Bear 
witness, 0 God!” he said. 

He said: “People, Verily the month postponed 657 is an increase of unbelief, 
whereby the unbelievers go astray; they make it profane one year and hallow it 


653 Qur’an 11:85 (= 26:183). The context makes it clear that “diminishing” refers to defrauding 
in commercial transactions: “O my people, fill up the measure and the balance justly, 
and do not diminish the goods of the people, and do not mischief in the land, working 
corruption.” (Arberry translation). 

654 Reading with M... lafadla li-'arabiyyin 'ala 'ajamiyyinwa la li-'ajamiyyin 'ala 'arabiyyin. 

655 Arabic mawdu'un tahta qadamayya (literally, “is put under my feet”). 

656 A small tribe of Hawazin who lived northeast of Mecca. See W. Caskel, 6 amharat an- 
nasab, 2:493. 

657 Arabic al-nasF, referring originally to an intercalated month added periodically to the 
lunar calendar in pre-Islamic Mecca in order to keep the months aligned with the seasons 
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another, in order to agree with the number of that which God has hallowed. 658 
Time has come round to a configuration like the one it had on the day God cre¬ 
ated the heavens and the earth. [Indeed, the number of months with God is ] 659 
twelve months in the book of God, 660 among which four are sacred: Rajab, which 
is between Jumada and Sha'ban, which they call (the month of) Mudar ; 661 and 
three consecutive months: Dhu 1-Qa‘da, Dhu 1-Hijja, and al-Muharram. Have I 
conveyed the message?” “Yes,” they replied. “Bear witness, 0 God!” he said. 

He said: “I enjoin you to care well for (your) women; for they are subservient 
to you and control nothing for themselves. You have taken them only in accor¬ 
dance with a trust from God and have deemed | their sexual organs permissible 2:124 
to you only in accordance with God’s book. You have a claim on them, and they 
have a claim on you for their clothing and their sustenance according to cus¬ 
tom. Your due from them is that they not let anyone tread your bed and not 
allow anyone into your house, except with your knowledge and permission. If 
they do any such thing, renounce them in their beds and beat them 662 with a 
beating that is not severe. Have I conveyed the message?” “Yes,” they replied. 

“Bear witness, 0 God!” he said. 

“I enjoin you concerning your slaves, that you feed them from what you 
eat, and clothe them from what you wear; but if they transgress, entrust their 
punishment to the worst among you. Have I conveyed the message?” “Yes,” they 
replied. “Bear witness, 0 God!” he said. 

He said: “The Muslim is brother to the Muslim; he does not deceive him, or 
betray him, or slander him, neither is his blood or any of his property lawful to 
him, except with his consent. Have I conveyed the message?” “Yes,” they replied. 

“Bear witness, 0 God!” he said. 

Then he said: “Satan has despaired of being worshipped after today, but he 
is obeyed in such other works of yours as you deem trivial, and he is pleased 


of the year. However, the Qur’anic verse apparently refers to a different practice, that of 
declaring one of the Arabian calendar’s four sacred months profane during a given year 
and transferring its sanctity to another month (the commentators give a variety of reasons 
for doing this), so as to maintain the number of four sacred months in a given year. For a 
discussion of the various interpretations of the verse, see the article by A. Moberg in ei 2 , 
s.v. Nasi 1 . 

658 Qur’an 9:37. 

659 Insertion in ed. Leiden, from Ibn Hisham, Sira, 998. 

660 Qur’an 9:36. 

661 Apparently because the Mudar tribes held it in special esteem. See Lane, Lexicon, 3:1034, 

662 Qur’an 4:34. 
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with them. Have I conveyed the message?” “Yes,” they replied. “Bear witness, 0 
God!” he said. 

Then he said: “God’s worst enemies are he who kills someone who has not 
killed him, 663 he who strikes someone who has not struck him, he who is 
ungrateful for the bounty of his masters, for he has disbelieved in what God 
sent down upon Muhammad, and he who claims descent from someone other 
than his (true) father—upon him be the curse of God and the angels and of 
all people. Have I conveyed the message?” “Yes,” they replied. “Bear witness, 0 
God!” he said. 

Then he said: “I have been commanded to fight against people only until they 
say, ‘There is no god but God,’ and that I am the Messenger of God. When they 
say that, they have safeguarded their lives and their property from me, except 
by right, and their reckoning is up to God. Have I conveyed the message?” “Yes,” 
they replied. “Bear witness, 0 God!” he said. 

“Do not revert after my death to being unbelievers led astray, with some of 
you owning others of you as slaves. I have left among you something which, if 
you hold fast to it, you will not go astray: God’s book and my family, the people 
2:125 of my house. Have I conveyed the message?” “Yes,” they replied. | “Bear witness, 
0 God!” he said. 

Then he said: “You will be held responsible; therefore let those of you who 
are present inform those who are absent.” 

He did not stay in Mecca (during the farewell pilgrimage). People asked him 
about it: “Why don’t you stay in one of your houses (in Mecca), Messenger of 
God?” He replied, “I will not stay in a town from which I was expelled.” 

When it was the day of returning from Mina, 664 he entered the House and 
said farewell. It was revealed to him: Today I have perfectedyour religionfor you, 
and I have completed My blessing upon you, and I have approved Islam for your 
religion. 665 

He left by night, heading back to Medina. On 18 Dhu 1-Hijja, 666 he came 
to a place in the lowland 667 of al-Juhfa called Ghadir Khumm. 668 He stood to 


663 That is, either a person who kills someone who has not killed one of his kin or someone 
who has not assaulted him with intent to kill. 

664 Arabic yawm al-nafr. 

665 Qur’an 5:3, traditionally seen as the last verse of the Qur’an revealed to Muhammad. 

666 March 16,632. 

667 Reading with M, bi-l-ghawthr, ed. Leiden, bi-l-qurbi (in the vicinity of). 

668 Shi'ites see this episode as a formal bestowal of the imamate on ‘All; see the articles by 
L. Veccia Vaglieri in El 2 , s.v. Ghadir Khumm, and by M. A. Amir-Moezzi in ei 3 , s.v. Ghadir 
Khumm. 
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deliver an address, took the hand of ‘All b. Abl Talib, and said, Am I not closer 
to the believers than they to themselves?” They said, “Yes, that is so, Messenger 
of God!” He said, “To whomever I am protector, 669 ‘All is protector. 0 God, be 
the friend of whoever helps him, and be the enemy of whoever treats him as 
an enemy.” Then he said, “People, I shall arrive at the water before you; you will 
come to me at the pool, 670 and I shall ask you, when you come to me, about the 
two weighty things; be mindful therefore of how you succeed me regarding the 
two of them.” They said, “What are the two weighty things, Messenger of God?” 
He replied, “The weightier of the two is the Book of God, a rope one end of 
which is in God’s hand and one end of which is in your hands. Hold fast to it and 
do not stray from it or alter it. (The other) is my family, the people of my house.” 


The Death (of the Prophet) 671 

When he arrived in Medina, he remained several days. He put Usama b. Zayd b. 
Haritha in charge of the chiefs of the Emigrants and Helpers and ordered him 
to head to where his father had been killed in the land of Syria. 672 Usama is 
related to have said: “The Messenger of God ordered me to raid Yubna 673 in the 
land of Palestine. That was in the morning; then he came down with a fever.” 

Others have related that | the Messenger of God ordered him to make the horses 2:126 
tread the land of al-Balqa’. 674 Abu Bakr and ‘Umar were also in the army. People 
began to talk, saying, “Someone so young in years—only seventeen years old!” 
Whereupon (the Prophet) said, “If you find fault with him, before him you 
found fault with his father, though both of them were bom for command.” 

The Messenger of God became ill before the army set out for its destina¬ 
tion—Usama was still at al-Jurf. 675 When his illness grew more severe, he said, 
“Dispatch the army of Usama!” and he said this repeatedly. He was sick for 


669 Arabic mawla, also in the sense of “patron.” 

670 Arabic al-hawd] a reference to the pool of paradise. 

671 Main parallels: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 999-1013 (trans. Guillaume, 679-683): al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
10794-1820 (trans. Poonawala, The History of al-Tabari, ix, 162-189): Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 11/ii, 
1-100; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 1:543-579. 

672 Usama’s father, Zayd b. Haritha, had been killed at the battle of Mu’ta in 8/629; see above, 
ed. Leiden, 2:66-67. 

673 Sic. ed. Leiden; probably to be read as Ubna, a town near Mu’ta, not the coastal town of 
Yubna (Yavneh, ancient Iamnia); see Yaqut, s.v. Ubna. 

674 Al-Balqa’ (the Piebald) is the hill district around Amman in modern Jordan. 

675 A place three miles from Medina on the Syria road. See Yaqut, s.v. 
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fourteen days and died on Monday, 2 RabT i, corresponding to the non-Arab 
month of Adhar (March). 676 It was at the conjunction (of Jupiter and Saturn) 
in Scorpio. 677 

The astrologer Masha’allah said: “The ascendant of the year in which the 
Messenger of God died, which was the fourth conjunction since his birth, was 
Capricorn, 18 0 . Venus was in [Pisces], 678 17 0 ; the Sun in Aries, T; the Moon in 
Aries, 2 0 30'; Mercury [in Aries], 11 0 13'; Jupiter in Libra, 23 0 4', retrograde; Mars 
in Capricorn, 5'; [Saturn in Virgo, 4 0 30'; and the AscendingNode in Pisces, 1 0 ].” 

Al-KhwarazmI said: “On the day the Messenger of God died, the Sun was in 
Gemini, 6°; the Moon in Gemini, 23[ 0 ]; Saturn in Sagittarius, 29 0 ; Mars in Pisces, 
n°; Venus in Cancer, 18 0 ; Mercury in Gemini, 28°; and the Ascending Node in 
Capricorn, 25°” 

His age was 63 years. All b. Abl Talib washed his body, while al-Fadl b. al- 
Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib and Usama b. Zayd provided the water. They heard 
a voice from the house, 679 hearing the voice but not seeing the person; it 
2:127 said: “Peace and the mercy of God and His blessings \ be upon you, people of 


676 The date 2 Rabi‘ 1 of a. h. 9 corresponds to May 28,632; other authorities give a date of 13 
RabT 1 of that year (June 8, 632). Al-Ya c qubi’s comment that this corresponds to the non- 
Arab month of Adhar (March) is strange. In unpointed Arabic script, the spelling of the 
name of the Julian month of May (Ayyar) is veiy similar to Adhar, and so a miscopying 
may have taken place. 

677 Al-Ya‘qubi is referring to the framework into which Masha’allah (mentioned in the next 
paragraph) attempted to fit world history, based on linking events to a series of con¬ 
junctions of the two planets farthest from the Earth in ancient astronomy—Saturn and 
Jupiter. Such conjunctions (qirdn) take place at intervals of approximately 20 years. See 
E. S. Kennedy and David Pingree, The Astrological History ofMdsha’allah, 69 ff. and index 
s.v. qirdn. On the Jewish astrologer Masha’allah of Basra (d. c. 194/810), see Kennedy and 
Pingree, Astrological History, and the article by J. Samso in ei 2 , s.v. Masha’ Allah b. Athari. 

678 Here and later in the sentence, there are visible lacunae in M and C (the basis of ed. 
Leiden). The reconstructed text is based on Kennedy and Pingree, Astrological History, 
102-103. 

679 The Arabic, sawtan min al-bayt, is ambiguous and could mean “from the house/room (in 
which Muhammad had died)” or “from (the direction of) the Ka‘ba” (that is, from the 
qibla). The parallel in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 1019 ( thumma kallamahum sawtun min nahiyati 
l-bayti la yadruna man huwa, “Then a voice spoke to them from the direction of the 
house, they not knowing who it was”) suggests the latter interpretation, although it, too, 
is ambiguous. The following Qur’anic verse, with its reference to “people of the House,” 
originally addressed by God’s messengers to Abraham’s wife Sara, announcing birth of a 
son in her old age, supports the latter interpretation, given the traditional association of 
Abraham with the Ka‘ba. 
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the House! Surely He is praiseworthy and glorious . 680 God only desires to keep 
disgrace away from you, people of the House, and to purify you completely . 681 
Every soul shall taste death. You shall receive your wages in full on the Day of 
Resurrection. Whoever is removed from the fire and made to enter the garden 
shall have succeeded. The life of this world is nothing but the joy of deception. 

You will surely be tested in your possessions and your souls. You will surely hear 
much insult from those to whom the Book was sent before you and from those 
who have associated [other beings with God]. But if you persevere and are God¬ 
fearing, surety that will decide the matter . 682 In God there is a replacement for 
everything that perishes, and a consolation for every injury. God has magnified 
your rewards. Peace and the mercy of God!” (Later) Ja'far b. Muhammad was 
asked, “Who did you think it was?” He replied, “Gabriel.” 

He was shrouded in two Suhari garments and a striped cloak. ‘All b. Abl Talib 
and al-'Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib went down into his grave—some have said 
that al-Fadl b. al-'Abbas and Shuqran, the client of the Messenger of God, (went 
down, too). 683 The Helpers called out, “Let us have a share in the Messenger of 
God in his death, as we had in his life!” Whereupon ‘All said, “Let one of your 
men come down (into the grave).” They therefore sent Aws b. Khawall down, 
one of the Banu 1 -Hubla. Abu Talha b. Sahl al-Ansari had dug his grave; there 
was no one in Medina who used to dig (graves) but he and Abu ‘Ubayda b. al- 
Jarrah. Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah would break ground and dig halfway, and Abu 
Talha would dig out the niche. 684 Some have said that the two competed to 
dig and that Abu Talha was the first to dig. Prayers were said over the body 
for several days, with the people coming and praying in groups. He was buried 
on the eve of Wednesday, partway through the night, and a piece of his camel 
saddle was spread under him; it was of red cloth ( urjuwan ). His grave was made 
square, but it was not mounded up. 

When he died, the people said, “We | thought that the Messenger of God 2:128 
would not die until he had conquered the world!” ‘Umar came out and said, 

“By God, the Messenger of God has not died and will not die; he has only gone 
away, just as Moses b. ‘Imran went away for forty nights. Then he will return; 
and, by God, he will cut off the hands and feet of certain people!” But Abu Bala- 
said, “Nay, God has announced his death to us, saying, Indeed you are mortal, 


680 Qur’an 11:73. The words “Peace and” are not in the canonical text. 

681 Qur’an 33:33. 

682 Qur’an 3:185-186. 

683 The practice of going into the grave before burial to bid the deceased farewell was an 
Arabian custom in pre-Islamic times. 

684 Arabic lahd, the lateral opening in the side of the grave to receive the corpse. 
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and they are mortal .” 685 Whereupon ‘Umar said, “By God, it is as though I never 
recited it.” Then he said: 

By my life, I was certain indeed that you were mortal; 
it was only my distress that made me utter what I said. 686 

He left no children except Fatima, and she died forty nights after him—some 
have said seventy nights, others thirty nights, and others six months. She 
charged ‘All, her husband, with responsibility for washing her body, and he did 
so. Asma’ bt. ‘Umays assisted him; she had served her and had cared for her. 
Fatima had said, “Do you not see what I have come to? Shall I be borne away 
on an open bed, exposed?” (Asma 5 ) replied, “No, by my life, daughter of the 
Messenger of God! I shall fashion for you something like what I saw made in 
Ethiopia.” [Fatima] said, “Show it to me!” Asma’ therefore sent for some tender 
palm-boughs and cut them; then she fashioned them on the bed into a bier; 
and this was the first time there were biers (in Islam). At this Fatima smiled— 
she was never seen smiling except on that day. She was buried by night and no 
one attended her burial except Salman (al-FarisI) and Abu Dharr (al-Ghifari)— 
others have said ‘Ammar [b. Yasir], 

Some of the wives of the Messenger of God came to Fatima during her illness 
and said, “Daughter of the Messenger of God! Allow us to participate in being 
present at the washing of your body!” She replied, “Do you wish to say about 
me what you said about my mother? 687 1 have no need for your presence.” 

During her illness the wives of the Messenger of God and other women of 
Quraysh came to her and said, “How are you?” She said, “By God, I find myself 
disliking this world of yours, and happy to be leaving you. I shall meet God 
and His Messenger with griefs caused by you: my right was not maintained, the 
2:129 obligation to me was not respected, | the testament was not accepted, and my 
inviolability was not recognized.” 688 Her age was 23 years. 


685 Qur’an 39:30. 

686 The words form a line of verse (meter tawtt), although they are not written as such in M 
or printed as such in ed. Leiden. 

687 Fatima’s mother was the Prophet’s first wife, Khadlja, who died when the Prophet was still 
in Mecca, but it is not clear what gossip is referred to here. 

688 Presumably these phrases refer, among other things, to Fatima’s claim that the Prophet 
had bequeathed to her the oasis of Fadak 
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Description of the Messenger of God 689 

The Messenger of God was imposing and dignified, of obvious cleanliness and 
shining face, well-proportioned, over average height, but not excessively tall, 
not marred by potbelliedness nor disparaged for being small-headed and thin¬ 
necked, good-looking, handsome of face; he outpaced anyone who walked 
with him, even if the one going with him had longer legs; 690 large-crowned 
and curly-haired—if his newborn’s hair separated, it formed a clear part—and 
his hair did not go beyond his earlobes; radiant of color, with a complexion 
tinged with redness; having intense blackness in his eyes and bushiness in his 
eyelashes; hoarse in his voice; thick-bearded, with most of the grey hairs of 
his beard around his chin and those of his head on the temples; flat-cheeked 
and broad-mouthed; pleasant in speech, neither taciturn nor garrulous; having 
little chest hair; of medium build, with a broad chest and broad shoulder- 
blades, with a large distance between the shoulders; wide of back, stocky 691 
below the sockets of the hip and thigh; bright on the unclad parts of his body; 
with the area between his upper chest and his navel connected by hair running 
like a line, but bare of hair other than that; hairy of arms, shoulders, and the 
upper parts of the chest; with long forearms, ample hands, thick palms and 
soles of the feet; with extended fingers and well-arched feet; lively of step when 
he walked, as though he were descending a slope [or] falling off | a boulder; 2:130 
when he turned round, he turned altogether; having a lowered glance, so that 
he looked toward the ground more than he looked toward the sky; having a 
usually watchful gaze, so that when he met someone, he greeted them first off. 

Most of his sitting was squatting on his heels, and he used to eat (seated) on 
the ground. If a man addressed him saying, “Messenger of God!” he would say, 

“Here 1 am!” 692 If the man said, “Abu 1 -Qasim!” he would reply, “Abu 1 -Qasim!” If 
the man said, “Muhammad,” he would reply, “Muhammad!” Whenever a man 
took his hand, he would not withdraw it until the man himself withdrew it. 
Whenever someone tugged him by his robe, he would not try to pull it away 
from him until he let him go. Whenever someone begged something from him, 
he would not turn him away without giving him what he wanted or with kind 
words. 


689 Main parallels: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, i/ii, 120-131; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1789-1793 (trans. Poona- 
wala, The History of al-Tabari, ix, 157-161); al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 1:386-396. 

690 Arabic lamyumashihi ahadun min al-nasi ilia talahu, wa in kdna al-mumashi’u lahu tawi- 

691 Reading with M, ’abl, rather than ed. Leiden ghayr (except). 

692 Arabic, labbayka. 
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Those Who Resembled the Messenger of God 693 

Those who resembled the Messenger of God were: Ja'far b. Abl Talib—the 
Messenger of God said, “You resemble my physical build and my character”— 
al-Hasan b. ‘All—Fatima used to say, “By my father, (he is) like my father, not 
like All,” and it is said that Abu Bakr said to al-Hasan, when he met him on 
one of the streets of Medina, “By my father, (you are) like the Prophet, not like 
All”—Qutham b. al-'Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, Abu Sufyan b. al-Harith b. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib, whose name was al-Mughira, 694 Hashim b. al-Muttalib 695 b. ‘Abd 
Manaf, and Muslim b. Mu'attib 696 b. Abi Lahab. 


The Lineage of the Messenger of God, His Female Ancestors Back 
to Abraham, and the ‘Atikas and Fatimas Who were His Ancestors 

He is Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf b. 
Qusayy b. Kilab b. Murra b. Ka‘b b. Lu’ayy b. Ghalib b. Fihr b. Malik b. al-Nadr b. 
Kinana b. Khuzayma b. Mudrika b. Ilyas b. Mudar b. Nizar b. Ma'add b. ‘Adnan 
b. Udd b. Udad b. Hamaysa' b. Yashjub b. Amin b. Nabt b. Qaydhar b. Isma'Il 
b. Ibrahim (Abraham) b. Tarikh (Terah) 697 b. Sarugh (Serug) b. Arghu (Reu) b. 
Faligh (Peleg) b. Abir (Eber) b. Shalikh (Salah) [b. Arfakhshad (Arpachshad) 
b. Sam (Shem) b. Nuh (Noah) b. Lamik (Lamech) b. Matushalakh (Methuse¬ 
lah)] 698 b. Akhnukh (Enoch)—who was Idris the prophet—b. Yarid (Jared) b. 
MahlaTl (Mahalalel) b. Qaynan (Kenan) b. Anush (Enosh) b. Shith (Seth) b. 
Adam. 

The mother of the Messenger of God was Amina bt. Wahb b. Abd Manaf b. 
Zuhra b. Kilab; and her mother was Barra bt. Abd al-‘Uzza b. ‘Uthman b. Abd 
al-Dar b. Qusayy. The mother of Abdallah b. Abd al-Muttalib was Fatima bt. 
‘Amr b. A’idh b. ‘Imran b. Makhzum. The mother of Abd al-Muttalib—who 


693 Main parallel: al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 1:539. 

694 Reading, with al-Baladhuri Ansab, 1:539 bottom, wa-smuhu al-mughlra (for M, ed. Leiden: 
wa-‘.s.h.d b.n al-'.-.r.h)-, on al-Mughira, see Ibn al-Kalbl (ed. Caskel) Gamharat an-nasab, 
2:419, and uTable 7. 

695 Reading with M marginal note and al-Baladhuri Ansab, 1:539, instead of M (main text) and 
ed. Leiden: Hashim b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 

696 M reads Abi Mu'attib. 

697 The MSS omit Terah’s father Nahor. 

698 The material in brackets was added by the Leiden editor. 
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was Shaybat al-Hamd b. Hashim—was Salma bt. [‘Amr b. Zayd] 699 b. Labld b. 
Khidash b. ‘Amir b. Ghanam b. ‘Adi b. al-Najjar, whose name was Zayd Manat— 
others, however, say that his name was Taym al-Lat—b. Tha'laba b. ‘Amr b. al- 
Khazraj. The mother of Hashim was Atika bt. Murra b. Hilal b. Falij b. Dhakwan 
b. Tha'laba b. Buhthab. Sulaym. [The mother of‘AbdManaf] 700 —whose name 
was al-Mughira b. Qusayy—was [Hubba] 701 bt. Hulayl b. Habashiyya b. | Salul 2:132 
b. Ka‘b b. ‘Amr b. Rabi'a b. Haritha b. ‘Amr b. Amir, of Khuza'a. 702 The mother 
of Qusayy—whose name was Zayd b. Kilab—was Fatima bt. Sa‘d b. Sayal b. 

Amir al-Jadir, from ,.. 703 of the Azd, the Azd-Shanu’a, who were allies of the 
Banu Nufatha b. ‘Adi b. al-DFil b. Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat b. Kinana. The mother of 
Kilab b. Murra was Hind bt. Surayr b. Tha'laba b. al-Harith b. Malik b. Kinana 
b. Khuzayma. The mother of Murra b. Ka‘b b. Lu’ayy was Mawiyya bt. al-Qayn 
b. Jasr b. Shay' al-Lat b. Asad 704 b. Wabara b. Taghlib b. Hulwan b. ‘Imran b. al- 
Hafi b. Quda'a. The mother of Ka‘b b. Lu’ayy was [Wahshiyya bt. Shayban. The 
mother of Lu’ayy] 705 b. Ghalib was Salma bt. ‘Amr b. Rabfa b. Haritha b. ‘Amr b. 
Khuza'a. The mother of Ghalib b. Fihr was Layla bt. Sa‘d b. Hudhayl b. Mudrika 
b. Ilyas b. Mudar. The mother of Fihr b. Malik was Jandala bt. al-Harith b. Jandal 
b. Amir b. Sa‘d b. al-Harith b. Mudad b. Amir b. Dubb b. Jurhum. The mother of 
Malik b. al-Nadr was Atika—who was ‘Ikrisha, (also known as) al-Hasan—bt. 
‘Adwan—who was al-Harith—b. ‘Amr b. Qays b. ‘Aylan b. Mudar. The mother 
of al-Nadr b. Kinana was Barra bt. Murr b. Udd b. Tabikha b. Ilyas b. Mudar. 

The mother of Kinana b. Khuzayma was Hind bt. Qays b. ‘Aylan. The mother 
of Khuzayma b. Mudrika was Salma bt. Asad b. Rabi'a b. Nizar. The mother 
of Mudrika b. Ilyas was Khindif—who was Layla—bt. Hulwan b. ‘Imran b. al- 
Hafi b. Quda'a. The mother of Ilyas b. Mudar was al-Hanfa 5 bt. Iyad b. Nizar | b. 2:133 
Ma'add b. ‘Adnan. The mother of Mudar b. Nizar was Shaqlqa bt. ‘Akk b. ‘Adnan 
b. Udad. The mother of Nizar b. Ma'add was Na'ima bt. Jawsham 706 b. ‘Adi b. 


699 ‘Amr b. Zayd was added by the Leiden editor on the basis of Ibn Durayd, Kitab al-ishtiqaq, 
220. M, however, has Salma bt. Khidash b. Umayya b. Labld b. Amir... 

700 Added by the Leiden editor. 

701 Added by the Leiden editor. 

702 Following L. M has “...Amir b. Khuza'a,” but Khuza'a was the by-name of Amr b. Rabi'a b. 
Haritha b. Amr Muzayqiya’, cf. Ibn al-Kalbi (ed. Caskel), Gamharat an-nasab, uTafel 196. 

703 Lacuna in M, ed. Leiden; ed. Leiden omits “from.” 

704 Following Ibn al-Kalbi (ed. Caskel), Gamharat an-nasab, uTafel 297. M, ed. Leiden: Jasr 
b. Sh.y.' Allah b. al-Asad. Al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 1:534: Mawiya bt. al-Qayn b. Jasr b. Shuyay' 
Allah b. Asad... 

705 Added by the Leiden editor. 

706 M, ed. Leiden: Jusham; corrected by the Leiden editor. 
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Dubb b. Jurhum. The mother of Ma'add b. Adnan was Tayma bt. Yashjub b. 
Ya'rub b. Qahtan. [,..] 707 The mother of Udd b. Udad was al-Ba‘ja’ 708 bt. Amr b. 
Tubba' b. Sa‘d Dhl Fa’ish b. Himyar. The mother of Udad b. al-Hamaysa‘ was 
Hayya bt. Qahtan. The mother of al-Hamaysa‘ b. Yashjub was Haritha 709 bt. 
Murad b. Zur'a b. Dhl Ra'In b. Himyar. The mother of Yashjub b. Amin was 
Qutama bt. ‘All b. Jurhum. [...] 710 The mother of Isma'Il b. Ibrahim was Hajar 
(Hagar), who was slave girl to Sara, the mother of Ishaq (Isaac); she was a 
Copt, but others allege that she was Byzantine. The mother of Ibrahim—he 
was Ibrahim b. Tarikh—was Adnayya 711 bt. B.r 712 b. Arghu b. Faligh b. Abir b. 
Shalikh. 713 

It is reported that the Messenger of God often said, “I am the offspring of the 
Atikas,” or sometimes he said, “I am the offspring of the Atikas of Sulaym.” 714 
Those Atikas who bore him were twelve women named Atika, ten of them 
from Mudar, one from Qahtan, and one from Quda'a. Those from Mudar were 
three from Quraysh, three from Sulaym, two from ‘Adwan, and one each from 
Hudhayl and Asad. As for the women from Quraysh, the following were his 
ancestors through Asad b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza: [the mother of Asad b.] 715 ‘Abd al- 
‘Uzza was al-Huzayya, 716 (whose real name) was Rayta bt. Ka‘b b. Sa‘d b. Taym 


707 Although there is no visible lacuna in the mss , the Leiden editor assumed that the 
genealogy of the mother of ‘Adnan has dropped out of the text. 

708 Conjectural reading of an otherwise unattested name written undotted in M, C; another 
possible reading is al-Na‘ja\ 

709 As corrected by the Leiden editor. M: Jariya (or, Haritha, the letters are undotted) bt. 
Murad b. Zur'a; C similarly, except that the copyist apparently has dotted the first name 
as Haritha. 

710 Although there is no visible lacuna in the mss , the Leiden editor assumed that the 
genealogy of the mothers of Amin, Nabt, and Qaydhar has dropped out of the text. 

711 Vocalization conjectural: ’.d.n.y.a. 

712 Conjectural; unpointed in M, C. 

713 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:346, which gives two versions of Ibrahim’s (Abraham’s) maternal 
ancestry, both largely different from that provided here. Jewish sources give the name 
of Abraham’s mother as Emtelai, the daughter of Karnabo (see Ginzberg, The Legends of 
the Jews, 1:186; Ginzberg’s note, 5:208-209, lists the variants, none of which can be easily 
matched with the Arabic). 

714 For similar lists of the Prophet’s female ancestors who bore the name ‘Atika or Fatima, see 
al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 1:532-535; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, i/i, 32-36. 

715 As restored by the Leiden editor; C, M have a visible lacuna. 

716 M, ed. Leiden: al-Hutayya; corrected on the basis of Wiistenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen, r . 
19; cf. Muhammad ibn Habib, Kitab al-Muhabbar, 18,19,23,47, which also has al-Huzayya. 
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b. Murra; her mother was Qabla 717 bt. Hudhafa b. Jumah; her mother was 
Umayma bt. | 'Amir b. al-Han 718 b. al-Harith, who was Ghassan b. Khuza'a; and 2:134 
her mother was (1) [Atika bt. Hilal] 719 b. Wuhayb [b. Dabba b. al-Harith] 720 
b. Fihr; Hilal b. Wuhayb’s mother was (2) Atika bt. ‘Utwara b. al-Tarib b. al- 
Harith b. Fihr; and her mother was (3) Atika bt. Yakhlud b. al-Nadr b. Kinana b. 
Khuzayma. 

As for the women from Sulaym, the following were his ancestors through 
Hashim: the mother of Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf, [who was (1) Atika bt. Murra b. 
Hilal] 721 b. Sulaym b. Mansur; the mother of Murra b. Hilal, who was (2) Atika 
bt. Murra b. ‘Adi b. Sulayman b. Qusayy b. Khuza'a; and it is said that she was (3) 

Atika bt. Jabir b. Qunfudh b. Malik b. ‘Awf b. Imru 5 al-Qays b. Buhtha b. Sulaym. 

As for the two women of ‘Adwan, they were his ancestors through the 
maternal ancestors of his father ‘Abdallah and through Malik b. al-Nadr. As for 
the one who was his ancestor through ‘Abdallah, she was his ancestor seven 
generations back 722 —some say five—Atika bt. Amir b. Zarib b. ‘Amr b. Yashkur 
b. al-Harith, who was ‘Adwan b. ‘Amr b Qays b. ‘Aylan. Those who say she was 
five generations back say that she was Atika bt. ‘Abdallah b. al-Harith b. Wa’ila 
b. Zarib b. ‘Amr. As for the [second] woman of ‘Adwan, she was the mother of 
Malik b. al-Nadr b. Kinana, and (her name) was Atika bt. ‘Adwan b. ‘Amrb. Qays 
b. ‘Aylan. 

As for the woman of Hudhayl, his ancestry through Hashim was: the mother 
of Hashim, Atika bt. Murra b. Hilal, whose mother was Mawiyya bt. Hawra 
b. ‘Amr b. Salul b. Sa'sa'a b. Mu'awiya b. Bakr b. Hawazin, and the mother of 
Mu'awiya b. Bakr b. Hawazin was Atika bt. Sa‘d b. Hudhayl. 

As for the woman of Asad, | his ancestor three generations back from Kilab 2:135 
b. Murra was Atika bt. Dudan b. Asad b. Khuzayma. 

As for the woman of Qahtan, she was his ancestor through Ghalib b. Fihr 
[b. Malik] 723 b. al-Nadr b. Kinana: the mother of Ghalib b. Fihr was Layla bt. 


717 Ibn Habib, Kitab al-Muhabbar, 19,47, reads Qayla; a note on p. 18 points out that the name 
of Rayta’s mother is also given as Mawiya. 

718 Ibn Habib, Kitab al-Muhabbar, 47 has ‘Amir al-Jan b. al-Harith. 

719 Restored by the Leiden editor; there is a visible lacuna in M. 

720 Restored by the Leiden editor; there is a visible lacuna in M. 

721 Restored by the Leiden editor; no lacuna is visible in M. 

722 Arabic al-sabi'atu min ummahatihi (the seventh of his mothers), that is, his great-great- 
great-great-great-grandmother, seven generations before him. 

723 Added by the Leiden editor. 
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[Sa‘d b.] 724 Hudhayl b. Mudrika, whose mother was Salma bt. Tabikhab. Ilyas b. 
Mudar, and her mother was ‘Atika bt. al-Azd b. al-Ghawth b. Nabt [b.] Malik b. 
Zayd b. Kahlan b. Saba 5 b. Yashjub b. Ya'rub b. Qahtan—and she was the female 
ancestor (of the Prophet) three generations back from al-Nadr b. Kinana. 725 

As for the woman of Quda'a, she was his ancestor through Ka‘b b. Lu’ayy— 
she was the latter’s ancestor three generations back: Atika bt. Rashdan b. Qays 
b. Juhayna b. Zayd b. Sud b. Aslam b. al-Hafi b. Quda'a. 


Names of the Fatimas Who Bore Him 

He 726 said: More than one scholar informed me that at the battle of Hunayn 
he would say “God is most great!” 727 and would say, “I am the son of the 
Fatimas.” The genealogists have informed me that four women named Fatima 
were female ancestors of his: one woman from Quraysh, two from Qays, and 
one from Azd. 

As for the woman from Quraysh, through his father, Abdallah b. 'Abd al- 
Muttalib, he was descended from Fatima bt. ‘Amr b. A’idh b. ‘Imran b. Makh- 
zum. 728 The two women of Qays were the mother of ‘Amr b. A’idh b. ‘Imran— 
she was Fatima bt. [RabTa b.] 729 ‘Abd al-‘Uzza b. Rizam b. Bakr b. Hawazin— 
and her mother, Fatima bt. [al-Harith b.] 730 Buhtha b. Sulaym b. [Mansur]. 731 
The woman of Azd was the mother of Qusayy b. Kilab—she was Fatima bt. Sa‘d 
b. Sayal. 


724 Added by the Leiden editor. 

725 Sic. One would expect “three generations back from Ghalib b. Fihr.” 

726 The referent of the pronoun is unclear. It apparently refers to an unnamed informant of 
al-Ya c qubi. 

727 Ed. Leiden reads kanayakthuru (he would do frequently), with note that text is unpointed, 
as it is in M; one could read kanayukabbiru, which makes better sense of the passage. The 
translation follows this reading. 

728 She was the wife of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, and thus the Prophet’s grandmother. 

729 Added by the Leiden editor. 

730 Added by the Leiden editor. 

731 Added by the Leiden editor. 
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The Governors of the Messenger of God 

The governors of the Messenger of God at the time of his death were: over 
Mecca, ‘Attab b. Asid b. al-As. Over al-Bahrayn, 732 al-Ala 5 b. al-Hadrami and 
al-Mundhir b. Sawa al-Tamlmi—some say, instead of al-Ala 5 , Aban b. Sa'Id b. 
al-As. Over Oman, Abbad and Jayfar, sons of al-Julanda—some say Amr b. 
al-As. Over al-Ta 5 if, ‘Uthman b. Abi 1 -As. Over Yemen, Mu'adh b. Jabal and 
Abu Musa Abdallah b. Qays al-Ash‘ari, who instructed the people. 733 Over the 
districts 734 of al-Janad and San'a 5 , al-Muhajirb. [Abi] 735 Umayya al-Makhzuml. 
Over Hadramawt, Ziyad b. Labid al-Ansari. Over the districts 736 of Yemen, 
Khalid b. Sa'Id b. al-As. Over one of its districts, 737 Ya'la b. Munya al-Tamlmi. 
Over Najran, Farwa b. Musayk al-Muradi—some have said it was Abu Sufyan 
b. Harb. In charge of the alms payments ( sadaqat) 738 of the (tribes of) Asad 
and Tayyi 5739 was ‘Adi b. Hatim. In charge of the alms payments of the (tribe 
of) Hanzala 740 was Malik b. Nuwayra al-Hanzall. Some say that in charge of the 
alms payments of the Banu Yarbu' and those of the tribes of 'Amr and Tamlm 741 
was Samura b. 'Amr b. Janab al-'Anbari. In charge of the alms payments of the 
Banu Sa'd was al-Zibriqan b. Badr. In charge of the alms payments of Muqa'is 
and al-Butun 742 was Qays b. Asim. 


732 Al-Bahrayn in early usage refers to all of eastern Arabia, not merely to the island that now 
bears that name. 

733 That is, in the rudiments of Islam; on his subsequent career, see the article by Michael 
Lecker in ei 3 , s.v. al-Ash c ari, Abu Musa. 

734 Arabic makhallf (pi. of mikhlaf), a term restricted to the geographic regions of Yemen. 

735 Added by the Leiden editor. 

736 Perhaps to be interpreted as “some of the districts {makhallf)" 

737 Arabic nahiya min nawahlha, apparently still referring to Yemen. 

738 In texts relating to the time of Muhammad, sadaqa, later interpreted as a kind of voluntary 
alms, seems to refer especially to a tax levied on the cattle owned by nomadic groups. See 
the article by T. H. Weir in ei 2 , s.v. Sadaka. 

739 The tribes of Asad and Tayyi’ lived in Najd at the time. 

740 Hanzala was a sub-tribe of Tamlm (see next note). 

741 Tamlm was a large tribal group consisting mostly of pastoral nomads that dominated 
much of northeastern Arabia in Muhammad’s day; many of its subordinate lineages, 
including Hanzala, Yarbu', ‘Amr b. Zayd Manat, Sa'd b. Zayd Manat, Muqa'is, and al-Butun, 
functioned as virtually independent tribes. See the article by M. Lecker in ei 2 , s.v. Tamlm 

742 See the preceding note. 
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Report of the (Events at) the Portico of the Tribe of Sa'ida and the 
Oath of Allegiance to Abu Bakr 743 

The Helpers (Ansar) gathered at the portico of the Banu Sa'ida 744 on the day 
the Messenger of God died [and] was to be washed. 745 They seated Sa‘d b. 
‘Ubada al-Khazrajl, bound his head (with a turban), and folded a cushion 
for him. 746 Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and the Emigrants found out, and they came | 
hurriedly and turned people’s attention away from Sa‘d. Abu Bakr, ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab, and Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah came forward and said, “Assemblies of 
the Helpers! The Messenger of God was one of us, 747 and therefore we are more 
entitled to his place.” The Helpers replied, “A commander from among us and 
a commander from among you!” 748 At this, Abu Bakr said, “The commanders 
from among us, and you the advisers!” 749 Thabit b. Qays b. Shammas then stood 
up—he was the orator ( khatlb) of the Helpers—and spoke, pointing out their 
merit. Abu Bakr replied, “We do not deny their merit—indeed you are entitled 
to the merit you have mentioned—but Quraysh are closer 750 to Muhammad 
than you are. Here is ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, of whom the Messenger of God 
said, ‘0 God, strengthen the religion through him!’ And here is Abu ‘Ubayda 
b. al-Jarrah, of whom the Messenger of God said, ‘The trusted one 751 of this 
community.’ Pledge allegiance to whichever of the two you wish!” But the two 


743 Al-Ya c qubl provides a very abbreviated account of this episode, based in part on fuller 
accounts in Ibn Hisham, Sira, 1013-1018 (trans. Guillaume, 683-687); and al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
10820-1829 (trans. Poonawala, 189-202) and 1837-1847 (trans. Donner, 1-13). For an over¬ 
view of the literature on the subject, see the article by G. Lecomte in ei 2 , s.v. al-Saklfa. An 
extensive discussion can be found in Wilfred Madelung, The Succession to Muhammad, 
especially 28-56. 

744 The Banu Sa'ida were one of the five main clans of the Khazraj tribe of Medina. Their 
chief was Sa'd b. 'Ubada, mentioned in the next line. The portico ( saqifa) was some sort 
of covered area suitable for communal meetings. 

745 Ed. Leiden assumes a lacuna here; M indicates none, but the disjointed syntax of the 
Arabic (the word “and” is not in the text) suggests that something has dropped out. 

746 The other accounts mention that Sa'd was ill; hence these actions. 

747 That is, he was of our tribe, Quraysh. 

748 That is, a kind of duumvirate in which two men would jointly hold authority. 

749 Arabic wuzara’ (plural of wazir). 

750 Arabic awla bi-muhammadin: possibly “more worthy of Muhammad” (that is, of his leg¬ 
acy). 

751 Following M: amin (cf. the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1817-1818); ed. Leiden (apparently 
following C) reads amir (commander). 
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of them refused 752 him and said, “By God, we are not such as to take precedence 
over you; you are the companion of the Messenger of God and ‘the second of 
two.’” 753 Abu ‘Ubayda then grasped the hand of Abu Bakr; 754 ‘Umar followed 
suit, and those of Quraysh who were with him pledged their allegiance to him. 

Then Abu ‘Ubayda called out, “Companies of Helpers! You were the first of 
those who offered assistance; do not be the first to alter and change.” ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Awf 755 stood up and said, “Companies of Helpers! Even if you 
possess merit, there is no one among you like Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘All.” Al- 
Mundhir b. Arqam 756 stood up and said, “We do not deny the merit of those you 
have mentioned; indeed, there is a man among them such that if he had sought 
this matter, no one would have disputed him for it: ‘Ali b. Abl Talib.” Bashir b. 

Sa‘d 757 of the Khazraj then jumped up and became the first of the Helpers to 
swear allegiance to him, 758 along with Usayd b. Hudayr al-Khazrajl. 759 Then the 
people swore allegiance to him—men even began jumping over the pillow of 
Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada and even stepped on Sa‘d. ‘Umar said, “Kill Sa‘d—may God kill 
Sa‘d!” 

Al-Bara 5 b. ‘Azib 760 came, knocked at the door 761 of the Banu Hashim, and 2:138 
said, “People of Hashim! The oath of allegiance has been sworn to Abu Bakr!” 

At this some of them said, “The Muslims have never done anything new from 


752 So emended by the Leiden editor ( fa-abaya 'alayhi ); C, M: fa-ataya 'alayhi (the two of 
them came to him), which is less idiomatic. 

753 That is, “the second of two in the cave,” a reference to the fact that Abu Bakr alone made 
the hijra with Muhammad, during which they hid in a cave from a Meccan search party. 

754 The traditional handclasp signifying that one is swearing allegiance to another. 

755 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Awf was an early companion of Prophet from the Banu Zuhra (Qur¬ 
aysh), renowned for piety and loyalty. See the article by Wilferd Madelung in ei 3 , s.v. Abd 
al-Rahman b Awf. 

756 This spokesman for the Ansar (Helpers) does not appear in the parallel accounts and 
apparently is unknown to other early sources. 

757 On Bashir b. Sa‘d, a Medinese Companion of Prophet from a branch of the Khazraj, see 
the article by Michael Lecker in ei 3 , s.v. Bashir b. Sa‘d. 

758 That is, to Abu Bakr. 

759 Usayd b. Hudayr from the Abd al-Ashhal clan of al-Aws was one of Muhammad’s earliest 
followers from Medina; see Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba, 1:234-235 (no. 185). 

760 On al-Bara’ b. Azib, a Medinese Companion of the Prophet from the Banu al-Haritha clan 
of al-Aws, see the article by Andreas Gorke in ei 3 , s.v. al-Bara’ b. Azib b. al-Harith. 

761 Arabic daraba l-baba 'ala Bam Hashim can also be interpreted as meaning, “shut the door 
on the Banu Hashim.” In any case, the Banu Hashim are portrayed as assembled in a dor 
(house) from which they emerge as a group, apparently intending to offer their allegiance 
to All (“our companion”). 
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which we were absent, for we are closest to Muhammad.” Whereupon al-'Abbas 
said, “They have done so (now), by the Lord of the Ka'ba!” Now the Emigrants 
and Helpers never had had any doubt about ‘Ali, 762 and so when they 763 came 
out of the house, al-Fadl b. al-Abbas, who was the spokesman of Quraysh, 
stood up to say, “People of Quraysh, it is not right that the succession ( khilafa) 
should become yours 764 through deceit; we are entitled to it before you, and 
our companion is more entitled to it than you are.” ‘Utba b. Abl Lahab 765 stood 
up and said: 

I never thought that the matter would be diverted 

from Hashim and then from Abu 1 -Hasan among them: 766 

From the first of the people in belief and priority, 

the person most knowledgeable about the Qur’an and the surma; 

The last person to be in the Prophet’s presence, whom 
Gabriel assisted in washing and shrouding (his body); 

The one in whom is all (the good) that they have, whom they do not 
doubt; 

And the good that he has none of the people has. 

All, however, sent to him and forbade him. 767 A group of Emigrants and Helpers 
held back from pledging allegiance to Abu Bakr and favored All b. Abl Talib; 
among them were al-Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib, al-Fadl b. al-Abbas, al-Zubayr 
b. al-Awwam b. al-As, Khalid b. Sa'Id, al-Miqdad b. Amr, Salman al-Farisi, Abu 
2:139 Dharr al-Ghifarl, Ammar b. Yasir, al-Bara’ b. Azib, and Ubayy b. Ka‘b. 768 | Abu 
Bakr therefore sent a message to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah, 


762 That is, about his qualification for leadership. 

763 That is, the Hashimites. 

764 Here al-Fadl represents the claims of the clan of Hashim (among them ‘All, whom he 
subsequently terms “our companion”) against those of the rest of Quraysh, including Abu 
Bakr, ‘Umar, etc. 

765 ‘Utba b. Abl Lahab was a cousin of the Prophet, son of his determined enemy, his uncle 
Abu Lahab; he was a late follower of Muhammad. On the varying attributions of the poem, 
see Madelung, Succession, 36-37. 

766 That is, from ‘All, known by his kunya as Abu 1-Hasan (Father of al-Hasan), after his oldest 

767 The sentence appears to mean that All sent a message to ‘Utba (or to al-Fadl), forbidding 
him from stirring up opposition to Abu Bakr (so Madelung, Succession, 37, note 28, citing 
Nahj al-Balagha, a commentary All’s collected sermons). 

768 All of them were early and distinguished companions of the Prophet. 
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and al-Mughlra b. Shu'ba saying, “What do you think should be done?” They 
replied, “We think that you should meet with al-'Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib and 
give him a share in this affair, to be for him and for his descendants after him— 
thereby cutting off the claim of All b. Abi Talib—as an argument for you against 
All, if (al-Abbas) leans to your cause.” 

Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah, and al-Mughlra therefore set out 
and visited al-'Abbas by night. Having praised and lauded God, Abu Bakr said: 
“Truly, God sent Muhammad as a prophet and as a guardian 769 to the believers. 
He granted them the favor of his presence among them, until He chose for him 
that which is with Him, 770 and left to the people their affairs, 771 that they might 
choose for themselves with care for their own welfare. 772 They therefore have 
chosen me to be a guardian 773 over them and a shepherd for their affairs. I have 
been entrusted with that, and, with God’s aid and strengthening, I fear neither 
weakness, nor confusion, nor cowardice. My success is only through God; I have 
put my trust in Him, and I turn in repentance to Him . 774 But I continue to hear 
of a detractor who speaks in opposition to the majority of the Muslims, and 
takes you 775 as a refuge, that you 776 might be his invincible fortress and his 
eloquent argument. 777 Either you 778 join the people in what they have agreed 
upon, or you turn them aside from that to which they have inclined. We have 
come to you 779 desiring that you 780 should have a share in this affair, to be for 
you and for your descendants after you, since you were the paternal uncle of 
the Messenger of God. If the people considered your position and the position 
of your companion, [they would accept that] 781 on your 782 behalf. Go gently 
now, Banu Hashim, for the Messenger of God was one of us and one of you.” 


769 Arabic wall. 

770 That is, until God summoned Muhammad to Him in death. 

771 Reading with M, umurahum, for ed. Leiden umuran (affairs). 

772 Arabic mushfiqtrv, or perhaps “in fear (of the coming Hour)”, cf. Qur’an 21:49. 

773 Arabic, wall 
Tjq Qur’an 11:88. 

775 The Arabic pronoun is plural, referring to al-'Abbas and others of the Banu Hashim. 

776 Reading with M, takununa (2nd person plural); ed. Leiden, takunu (2nd person singular). 

777 Reading with M, khuttatahu al-badT. The first word is unpointed in M; ed. Leiden recon¬ 
structs it as khatbahu (his affair). 

778 Plural. 

779 Singular. 

780 Singular. 

781 Lacuna in ed. Leiden and M; the Leiden editor proposed this emendation. 

782 Plural. 
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Then ‘Umar b. al-Khattab said, “Yes, by God! More exactly: 783 we have not 
come to you to ask you for something, but out of dismay that the attack on 
2:140 what the Muslims have agreed upon should come from you and lest matters | 
should get out of hand both for you and for them. So look out for yourselves!” 

Then al-'Abbas praised and lauded God and said, “Truly, God sent Muham¬ 
mad, as you 784 have described, as a prophet and as a guardian to the believers, 
granting favor to his community through him, until God took him to Himself 
and chose for him that which is with Him, leaving to the Muslims responsi¬ 
bility for their affairs, that they might choose for themselves those who would 
reach the truth, unswayed by whim. So if you have been (chosen) by the Mes¬ 
senger of God, you have received your due; and if you have been (chosen) by 
the believers, we are of them. We did not put ourselves forward in your affair 
as an obligation, nor did we take a neutral position, nor did we withdraw out 
of anger. If you 785 have a right to this affair only by (the choice of) the believ¬ 
ers, you have no right, since we are unwilling. How far your statement that they 
have spoken against you is from your claim that they chose you and inclined 
to you! How far your being named the successor ( khalifa ) of God’s Messenger 
is from your statement that He 786 left matters to the people to choose, and so 
they choose you! As for what you say you will grant me: if it is the right of the 
believers (to grant), it is not for you to decide about it; and if it is our right, we 
will not be satisfied with some of it to the exclusion of the rest. Go gently now! 
For indeed the Messenger of God was of a tree of which we are the branches, 
while you are its neighbors!” 

Then they left his presence. Among those who held back from swearing 
allegiance to Abu Bakr was Abu Sufyan b. Harb. He said, “Banu ‘Abd Manaf, 787 
are you content that someone other than (one of) you should govern this affair 
for you?” And he said to ‘All b. Abl Talib, “Stretch out your hand and I will swear 
allegiance to you.” With ‘All was Qusayy, 788 who said: 


783 Reading wa-ahra for ed. Leiden and M wa-ukhra (and another thing); L notes that the 
word is unpointed in C. 

784 The 2nd person pronoun, here and in the following sentences, is in the singular; al-Abbas 
is addressing Abu Bakr specifically. 

785 That is, Abu Bakr. 

786 The pronoun could refer either to God (as in Abu Bakr’s speech) or to Muhammad. 

787 The Abd Manaf clan of Quraysh included both the clans of Umayya (to which Abu Sufyan 
belonged) and the clan of Hashim (to which the Prophet, ‘All, and al-Abbas belonged). 
Abu Bakr was of the Quraysh clan of Taym, and hence not of Abd Manaf. 

788 Otherwise unidentified. 
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Banu Hashim, do not let the people take advantage of you, 
especially Taym b. Murra or ‘Adi. 789 

The affair is yours only, and yours by right; 

and the only one for it is Abu 1 -Hasan ‘All. | 2:141 

Seize it, Abu 1 -Hasan, with the hand of a resolute man, 
for you are the one who is hoped for, fully up to the affair. 

Indeed, a man behind whom Qusayy shoots 790 

is strong of protection, (even) when the people are far from a 
conqueror. 

Khalid b. Sa'id was away, and when he returned he came to ‘All and said, “Come 
and I will swear allegiance to you; for, by God, no one among the people is 
worthier to take Muhammad’s place than you.” A group gathered round ‘All b. 

Abi Talib, calling on him to accept the oath of allegiance to him, but he said 
to them, “Go to this man with shaved heads.” 791 However, only three people 
went to him. When Abu Bakr and ‘Umar learned that a group of Emigrants and 
Helpers had gathered with ‘All b. Abi Talib in the house of Fatima, daughter of 
the Messenger of God, they came with a group to attack the courtyard. ‘All came 
out with a sword, and ‘Umar met him. ‘Umar wrestled with him, threw him to 
the ground, and broke his sword, and they entered the courtyard. Then Fatima 
came out saying, “By God, you will get out or I will uncover my hair and cry out 
to God for help!” So they left, and those who were in the house came out. The 
people waited a few days; then they began one by one [to swear allegiance]. 792 
‘All, however, swore allegiance only after six months—some say forty days. 


789 That is, either the clan of Abu Bakr (Taym b. Murra), or that of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (‘Adi 
b. Ka‘b). 

790 That is, in whose defense Qusayy shoots arrows. 

791 That is, to Abu Bakr, whom ‘All contemptuously refuses to name; the shaved heads 
presumably were to be a show of distress. 

792 That is, to Abu Bakr. The text is badly disturbed. In M, the passage straddles the page break 
between folios 91b and 92a, and the sentence as originally written makes no sense; there 
is clearly a lacuna: “Then they began one by one [page break] ‘All swear allegiance.” To 
make sense of this, another hand has added the word yubayi'una (swear allegiance) in 
the margin at the bottom of folio 91b, and Aliyyanwa-lam (‘“All [accusative case], and did 
not...”) in the margin at the top of folio 92a. Thus, the text in M, with the copyist’s clumsy 
attempt to make grammatical sense, says: “Then they began one by one to swear allegiance 
to ‘All, and ‘All did not swear allegiance except after six months... ” This is clearly wrong, as 
the gist of the story in every source is that Abu Bakr received the oath of allegiance, even 
though in some sources (as in al-Ya'qubi) sentiment for ‘All’s claim is expressed. 
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[The Days of Abu Bakr] 793 

The swearing of allegiance to Abu Bakr took place on Tuesday, 2 Rabl‘ 111, 
on the day on which the Messenger of God died. 794 Abu Bakr’s name was 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Amir, and he was called ‘“Atlq” (“comely”) because of 
2:142 his handsomeness. His mother | was Salma bt. Sakhr of the Banu Taym b. Murra. 
His home was in al-Sunh outside Medina, where his wife Habiba bint Kharija 
was. He also had a home in Medina, where Asma’ bint ‘Umays was. 795 When 
he took charge, his place of residence was Medina. Fatima, the daughter of the 
Messenger of God, came to him to seek her inheritance from her father, but he 
said to her, “The Messenger of God said, ‘We, the company of prophets, do not 
bequeath; what we leave behind is charity.’” She replied: “Is it God’s wish that 
you inherit from your father, but that I do not inherit from my father? Didn’t 
the Messenger of God say, ‘A man should care for his children?”’ Whereupon 
Abu Bakr wept profusely. 

He ordered Usama b. Zayd to go forth his army, but asked him to leave ‘Umar 
with him so that he might assist him in his affairs. 796 Usama said, “And what 
do you say about yourself?” Abu Bakr replied, “Nephew, the people have done 
as you see; therefore leave me ‘Umar, and go your way.” So Usama went out 
with the army. Abu Bakr saw him off, saying to him: "I am not commending 
anything to you or ordering you to it; I am carrying out 797 what the Messenger 
of God ordered you to do. Proceed to where the Messenger of God appointed 
you.” Usama therefore set out. He remained away for sixty days—or forty— 
from his departure until his return to Medina. Then he entered Medina with 
his standard (still) tied. He entered the mosque and prayed, and then went to 
his house, taking with him the standard that the Messenger of God had tied for 
him. 

Upon taking charge of matters, Abu Bakr ascended the pulpit and sat one 
step lower than where the Messenger of God had sat. Having praised and 
lauded God, he said: “I have been given charge over you, but I am not the best of 


793 Section title supplied by the Leiden editor; not in M. 

794 May 28,632. 

795 Abu Bakr’s third wife; see the article by W. M. Watt in El 2 , s.v. Abu Bakr; according to Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdhlb (ed. Hyderabad), 12:398, she was the widow of Ja'far b. Abl Talib and, after 
Abu Bakr’s death, was married to ‘All b. Abl Talib. On Abu Bakr’s name, see the article by 
Khalil Athamina in El 3 , s.v. Abu Bakr. 

796 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10851. 

797 Reading with M, wa-ana munfidh instead of the Leiden editor’s emendation to make sense 
of a miscopied word in C, wa-innamd dmiru-ka (and I order you only...). 
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you; therefore, if I do what is right, 798 follow me, but if I go astray, set me right. 

I do not say that I am the best of you in merit, but I am the best of you to bear 
the burden.” He praised the Helpers and said, “With regard to you, company of 
Helpers, I am as a certain poet said: 799 

May God reward Ja'far on our account, (for what he did) when our 2:143 

sandals 

caused us to slip among the tramplers and to flee. 

They 800 refused to turn away from us, though even our mother, 

had she experienced from us what they did, would have turned from 
us.” 

The Helpers remained aloof from Abu Bakr. The Quraysh were angered by this, 
and their orators took to talking about it. Amr b. al-As came to them, and 
they said to him, “Go and say something to disparage the Helpers.” He did so, 
whereupon al-Fadl b. al-'Abbas stood up and responded to them. Then he went 
to All to tell him, and recited to him a poem that he had composed. All went 
out angrily and entered the mosque. He spoke favorably about the Helpers and 
replied to what Amr b. al-As had said. When the Helpers learned of it, they 
were delighted and said, “We don’t care what anyone says, given how well All 
has spoken.” They met with Hassan b. Thabit 801 saying, “Answer al-Fadl!” 802 So 
he said, “If I respond to him in a rhyme different from his, it would disgrace me.” 

So they said, “Then mention only All.” So he recited, 803 

May God give a good reward—and reward is in His hand— 
to Abu 1 -Hasan for us—and who is like Abu 1 -Hasan? 


798 Arabic in istaqamtu, literally, “If I go straight,” recalling “the straight path” ( al-sirat al- 
mustaqim) of Qur’an 1:6. 

799 The poem is evidently a lament for the death of ‘All’s older brother Ja'far, who was killed 
at the battle of Mu’ta in southern Syria. 

800 That is, Ja'far and his men. The sense is, “We failed to stand firm in battle, but Ja'far and 
his men refused to turn away from helping us, though even our mother would have turned 
away in disgust from our cowardice.” 

801 The poet who had been the Prophet’s panegyrist; he was a member of the Khazraj of 
Medina and one of the Helpers (Ansar). 

802 Meaning, perhaps, that he should recite something supporting what al-Fadl had said— 
unless al-Fadl in the text here is a slip for ‘Amr. 

803 This poem is not found in The Diwan of Hassan ibn Thabit, and indeed no poem in that 
collection mentions ‘All (Abu 1-Hasan). 
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You have taken precedence over Quraysh with that which you merit; 
your breast is opened and your heart well-tested. 

Certain mighty men of Quraysh have desired 

your place. How far removed is thinness from fatness! 

2:144 You possess every dignity in Islam, 

[...] 804 of the halter. 

You have ever been the hope of Lu’ayy b. Ghalib 805 

both for what has been and what has not yet come to be. 

You cared for the Messenger of God (when he was) among us; his charge 
was to you—and who, who was more suited to it than you? 

Were you not his (foster) brother in the “brothering,” 806 and his heir? 807 
the most knowledgeable of Fihr 808 of the Book and the Sunnas? 

Some of the Arabs 809 claimed to be prophets; some of them apostatized and 
placed crowns on their heads, and some refused to pay the zakat to Abu Bakr. 
Among those who claimed to be prophets was Tulayha b. Khuwaylid al-Asadl 810 
in his districts; his backers were the Ghatafan, whose chief was ‘Uyayna b. Hisn 
al-Fazari. Also among them were al-Aswad al-AnsI 811 in Yemen, Musaylima b. 
Habib al-Hanafi 812 in al-Yamama, and Sajah bt. al-Harith al-Tamimiyya 813 —she 


804 Although the mss show no break, the metrical incompleteness of the line indicates that 
one or two words have fallen out. 

805 One of the main subdivisions of Quraysh, including most of its major clans. 

806 An episode when, shortly after the hijra to Medina, the Prophet paired Meccan Emigrants, 
most of whom had no means of making a living, with Medinese Helpers, so that the latter 
could help sustain the former until they became established. 

807 Arabic, wash in ShT'T usage, the term refers to the transmission of the God-given right to 
rule from one Imam to the next. 

808 That is, Quraysh. 

809 Arabic al-’arab, a collective term for all the major Arab tribes outside of those settled in 
Mecca and Medina. For a general account of the falling away from Islam, conventionally 
termed “Apostasy” (Arabic, Ridda) of some of the Arab tribes and the appearance of self- 
proclaimed prophets among them, see the article by M. Lecker in ei 2 , s.v. al-Ridda. 

810 On Tulayha b. Khuwaylid b. Nawfal, a soothsayer (kahiri) and chief of the Banu Faq'as, a 
clan of the Asad, see the article by Ella Landau-Tasseron in ei 2 , s.v. Tulayha. 

811 On al-Aswad b. Ka‘b al-'Ansi, of the tribe of Madhhij, whose death took place during the 
lifetime of Muhammad, see the article by W. Montgomery Watt in ei 2 , s.v. al-Aswad b. Ka‘b. 

812 Cf. above, ed. Leiden, 2:87, where Musaylima is reported to have led a delegation of the 
Banu Hanlfa to Medina in the last year of Muhammad’s life; cf. the article by W. Mont¬ 
gomery Watt in ei 2 , s.v. Musaylima. 

813 On the career of Sajah, see the article by V. Vacca in ei 2 , s.v. Sadjah. 
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then married Musaylima, and al-Ash‘ath b. Qays was her muezzin. Abu Bakr 
marched out with his army to Dhu 1 -Qassa and summoned Amr b. al-‘As, saying: 

“ Amr, you are the member of Quraysh with the best judgment. Tulayha has 
claimed prophecy; what do you think about (sending) All (against him)?” Amr 
replied, “He will not obey you.” Abu Bakr said, “What about al-Zubayr?” Amr 
replied, “Brave and good.” Abu Bakr said, “What about Talha?” ‘Amr replied, 

“For the easy life and harsh criticism.” Abu Bakr said, “What about Sa‘d?” Amr 
replied, “A scythe of war.” Abu Bakr said, “What about ‘Uthman?” ‘Amr replied, 

“Sit him down and make use of his judgment.” Abu Bakr said, “What about 
Khalid b. al-Walid?” Amr replied, “A Basus 814 of war and defender to the death, 
with the patience of a sand-grouse and the pounce of a lion.” When the war- 
banner was assigned to Khalid, Thabit | b. Qays b. Shammas 815 stood up and 2:145 
said: “Company of Quraysh, was there no man among us 816 suited for what 
you are suited? We are not blind to what we see, or deaf to what we hear, 
but the Messenger of God commanded us to be patient, and so we are being 
patient.” 

Then Hassan stood up and said, 817 

0 men, help us to deal with these distressing vicissitudes, 

and with what these men 818 have intended against the Helpers! 

They have brought in not a single leader from us, 
my friend, for any important task. 819 

This speech was so distressing to Abu Bakr that he put Thabit b. Qays in charge 
of the Helpers, 820 and sent out Khalid in charge of the Emigrants. (The latter) 
set out to confront Tulayha, scattering his forces and killing a large number of 
his followers. He captured ‘Uyayna b. al-Hisn and sent him, shackled in irons, to 
Abu Bakr, along with thirty captives. When ‘Uyayna entered Medina, the boys 


814 Al-Basus was the name of a legendary woman of pre-Islamic Arabia, who is said to have 
sparked a war between the tribes of Bakr and Taghlib. See the article by J. Fuck in ei 2 , s.v. 
al-Basus bint Munkidh. 

815 Thabit b. Qays b. Shammas al-Khazraji was the orator ( khatib ) of the Ansar (Helpers): see 
above, ed. Leiden, 2:137. 

816 That is, among the Helpers (Ansar). 

817 This poem is also not found in The Dcwan of Hassan ibn Thabit. 

818 Arabic, al-qawm (the men, people), often used to designate the enemy. 

819 Literally, “for raveling or unraveling (a rope).” 

820 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta‘rikh, 13887. 
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took to calling out to him, “Apostate!” 821 But he would reply, “I never believed 
even for the blinking of an eye.” 822 (Abu Bakr) called on him to repent and let 
him go his way. (‘Uyayna) joined Tulayha in Syria and made a pact of protection 
with the Banu Hanifa. He sent a poem to Abu Bakr, making excuses to him and 
returning to Islam, saying in it: 

Does al-Siddlq 823 accept that I am returning 
and renouncing the evils I caused? 

Verily I bear witness, after having strayed, 
with true testimony that I will not deny. 

When Abu Bakr learned what he had said, he relented towards him and sent 
a message to him. He came back, but he arrived only after Abu Bakr had died 
and ‘Umar was standing at his grave. ‘Umar sent him to Iraq with Sa‘d b. Abl 
Waqqas, but he ordered Sa‘d not to appoint him (to any position of command). 

As for al-Aswad b. ‘Anaza al-'Ansi, he had already claimed prophethood in 
2:146 the lifetime of the Messenger | of God. When the oath of allegiance was sworn 
to Abu Bakr, his affair became public, and a group of people followed him in it. 
Qays b. Makshuh al-Muradl and Fayruz al-Daylami killed him; they entered his 
house while he was drunk and killed him. 824 

Abu Bakr had appointed Shurahbll b. Hasana and had ordered him to head 
for Musaylima the Liar; if not, he was to bring him his opinion. 825 Afterward, 
he assigned the command to Khalid and sent him to be over Shurahbll. Khalid 
wrote to Shurahbll: “Don’t move too fast, so that I can catch up with you.” Khalid 
b. al-Walld made his way quickly to al-Yamama, to Musaylima al-Hanafi the Liar. 
Musaylima had embraced Islam, but in the year 10 he claimed to be a prophet 
and alleged that he was a partner to the Messenger of God in prophecy. He had 
written to the Messenger of God: “I have been made a partner with you—half 
the earth is yours, half of it mine—but the Quraysh are a people who do not 
act justly.” The Messenger of God wrote back to him: “From Muhammad the 
Messenger of God, to Musaylima the Liar. Thereafter: Verity the earth is God’s, 


821 Ibid. 

822 In other words, he could not be called an apostate because he had not previously em¬ 
braced the faith. 

823 “The Veracious,” a byname of Abu Bakr. 

824 Al-Tabari, TaYikh, 1:1864-1868, gives a long, colorful account of the episode. 

825 The Arabic is obscure ( wa-illaya’tiyahu ra’yaku)-, a word seems to have fallen out. Perhaps 
one can reconstruct:"... to head for Musaylima the Liar and bring him-, if not (i.e., if he 
could not bring him), he was to bring Abu Bakr his opinion (about how to proceed).” 
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He bequeaths it to whomever He wills of His servants, and the yield of it is for the 
Godfearing.” 826 

Then Khalid encountered Mujja'a, 827 who was with a group of men; he took 
them prisoner and cut off their heads, but he spared Mujja'a and marched 
against Musaylima. Musaylima came out and fought him fiercely with those of 
RabTa and other tribes that were with him. A large number of the Muslims were 
killed. Then Musaylima was killed in a struggle: Abu Dujana al-Ansari impaled 
him, but Musaylima strode towards him with the lance (in him) and killed him; 
WahshI cast his spear at him, killing him—he was 150 years old at the time. 
Mujja'a al-Hanafi 828 came to Khalid and made him believe that there were still 
armed men in the fortress, saying, “Only the first part of the people came out 
against you,” and advising a truce. Khalid therefore offered them terms: (that 
they give up) the gold, the silver, and half of the captives. Then (Mujja'a) looked 
and there was | no one 829 in the fortress except women and children; so he 2:147 
dressed them with weapons and made them stand on the fortifications. Then 
he signaled to Khalid, saying: “They have given me a refusal. Will you agree to 
one-quarter of the captives?” Khalid did so and accepted their offer. However, 
when the fortifications were opened, he found only women and children. He 
said, “Is this a trick, Mujja'a?” Mujja'a replied, “They are my people,” and Khalid 
let them go. Al-Yamama was conquered; Sajah fled and died in Basra. The defeat 
of Musaylima took place in the year 11, and he was killed in RabT 112. 830 Khalid 
asked Mujja'a for his daughter in marriage, and Mujja'a married him to her. Abu 
Bakr therefore wrote to him, “You are pouncing on women while the blood of 
the Muslims is still (wet) by your tent-ropes.” 831 

Abu Bakr ordered Khalid to march to Iraq; he went, accompanied by al- 
Muthanna b. Haritha, and, having come to the city of Baniqiya, he conquered 
it and took captive those who were in it. Then he came to the city of Kaskar, 
conquered it, and took captive those who were in it. Then he marched until he 
encountered one of the kings of the Persians named Jaban; 832 he defeated him 


826 Qur’an 7:128. 

827 On Mujja'a b. Murara, see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1937-1938 (trans. Donner, The History of al- 
Tabari, x, 112-114). 

828 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 13952-1953. 

829 Emending M’s thumma nazaru laysa to thumma nazara wa-laysa ...; ed. L emends to 
thumma nazaru wa-laysa (then they looked and there was no one). 

830 RabT 112 began on May 16,633. 

831 This tidbit seems to belong to the story of Khalid b. al-Walid’s marriage with the widow of 
Malik b. Nuwayra, related below, ed. Leiden, 2348; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1928. 

832 Literally, “one of the muluk (pi. of malik) of the non-Arabs”; not necessarily a king, but 
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and killed his companions. Then he marched until he reached Furat Badaqla, 
aiming for [al-HIra] 833 and its king, al-Nu‘man. They fought a fierce battle; al- 
Nu'man was defeated and betook himself to al-Mada’in, and Khalid encamped 
in al-Khawarnaq. 834 He marched until he had put al-Hira behind him; they were 
about to fight him, but then called for terms, and so he made a treaty with 
them against payment of 70,000 (dirhams) in exchange for their lives—some 
say 100,000 dirhams. 

Abu Bakr devoted himself to fighting those who had apostatized. Among 
those of the Arabs who had apostatized and placed the crown on their heads 
was al-Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir b. Saw! al-Tamimi in al-Bahrayn; Abu Bakr sent 
al-‘Ala’ b. al-Hadrami, and he killed him. 835 Another was Laqit b. Malik, the 
2:148 Wearer | of the Crown, in Oman; Abu Bakr sent Hudhayfa b. Mihsan against 
him, and he killed him in Suhar in the land of Oman. 836 The Wearer of the 
Crown was ... [...] 837 of the B. Najiya and many people from Abd al-Qays. God 
killed the Wearer of the Crown, and the Muslims took their children captive and 
sent them to Abu Bakr, who sold them for 400 dirhams. Then he sent forces to 
fight those who had withheld zakat, saying, “If they withheld from me even a 
camel-hobble, I would fight them.” He wrote to Khalid b. al-Walld that he should 
turn back toward Malik b. Nuwayra al-Yarbu‘I; 838 so he marched toward them. 
It is said that he had invited them, 839 and so Malik b. Nuwayra came to him to 
negotiate with him. Malik’s wife walked behind him, and when Khalid saw her 
she pleased him, and so he said [to himself], “By God, I cannot get hold of any¬ 
thing like what you have unless I kill you!” So he kept an eye on Malik, 840 had 


rather a high noble or local ruler. In al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 242, he is called “Jaban, the great 
one ( ’azlm) of the Persians.” The manuscripts of al-Ya'qubi write the name as “Khaban,” 
which the Leiden editor emended to agree with al-Baladhuri, who specifies Ullays as the 
place of the battle. 

833 Added by the Leiden editor. 

834 A place near Najaf in Iraq, site of a castle built by the Lakhmids; see the article by 
L. Massignon in El 2 , s.v. al-Khawamak. 

835 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1957-1958. 

836 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10977-1980. 

837 Although the ms s show no break, the Leiden editor inferred the presence of a considerable 
lacuna, based on comparison with Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil, 2:285, 1 .17. 

838 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 10922-1929. 

839 That is, to embrace Islam; however, the word that the Leiden editor reads as nadahum (he 
summoned them) is not clear in M, which has b.d.a.?.h.m {? representing an unpointed 
tooth), perhaps to be read as bada’a bihim (had begun with them). 

840 Arabic fa-nazara Malikarv, perhaps “waited for his chance with Malik” or “passed judg¬ 
ment on Malik.” 
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him executed, and married his wife. Abu Qatada came to Abu Bakr, reported it 
to him, and swore that he would not march under Khalid’s banner because he 
had killed Malik when the latter was a Muslim. Then ‘Umar b. al-Khattab said 
to Abu Bakr, “Caliph of the Messenger of God, Khalid murdered a Muslim man 
and married his wife on the same day!” So Abu Bakr wrote to Khalid and sum¬ 
moned him to come. At this Khalid said, “Caliph of the Messenger of God, I have 
delivered and have been both right and wrong.” Mutammim b. Nuwayra was a 
poet, and he lamented his brother Malik in many elegies. He came to Medina 
to Abu Bakr and prayed the morning prayer behind Abu Bakr, and when Abu 
Bakr finished his prayer Mutammim stood up and leaned on his bow, and said: 

How excellent the man you killed while the winds howled 
behind the tents, 0 son of the squint-eyed one! 

Did you invite him in God’s name and then betray him? 

If he had invited you with a promise of safety, he would not have 
betrayed. 

Abu Bakr said, “I neither invited him nor betrayed him.” 

Abu Bakr wrote to Ziyad b. Labld | al-Bayadl about fighting those who had 2:149 
apostatized in Yemen and who had withheld the zakat, and so he fought 
them. 841 Kinda had a number of kings who styled themselves king, each of 
whom had a preserve in which no one else could graze flocks. Ziyad made raids 
by night while they were in their reserved pastures, striking down the kings 
Jamad, Mikhwas, Mishrah, and Abda'a and seizing flocks and many captives. 

Then al-Ash‘ath b. Qays came out against (the Muslims) and extricated the 
captives from their hands. When Abu Bakr learned of al-Ash‘ath’s apostasy and 
what he had done, he sent Tkrima b. Abl Jahl with an army to fight them. 

He arrived when Ziyad b. Labld and al-Muhajir b. Abl Umayya had already 
put them under siege; they had killed a large number of them and had taken 
much plunder. Al-Muhajir and Ziyad said to those who were with them, “Your 
brethren from the Hijaz have come; share with them and give them (part of 
the booty).” Al-Ash‘ath requested a truce and obtained a pledge of safety for his 
tribe, but he forgot to include himself; and so when Tkrima read the document, 
with al-Ash'ath’s name not in it, he exclaimed, “God is great!” and seized him 
and sent him in fetters to Abu Bakr; but Abu Bakr showed him favor, set him 
free, and married him to his sister Umm Farwa. 842 


841 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta'rlkh, 1:2000-2006. 

842 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:2009-2012. 
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Abu Bakr wanted to raid the Byzantines. He consulted a number of the 
Companions of the Messenger of God, but they kept temporizing, and so he 
asked ‘All b. Abi Talib’s advice. ‘All advised him to do it, saying, “If you do it, you 
will be victorious.” Abu Bakr replied, “You have foretold something auspicious.” 
Then Abu Bakr stood up among the people for a sermon and ordered them 
to make ready for war with the Byzantines. The people fell silent. Then ‘Umar 
stood up and said, “[Were it] a gain near at hand and an easy journey , 843 you 
would be more eager than he.” 844 At this ‘Amr b. Sa'Id 845 stood up, saying, “Son 
of al-Khattab, 846 are you comparing us to the Hypocrites? What is holding you 
back from that in which you find fault with us?” Khalid b. Sa'Id then spoke up 
2:150 and quieted his brother, | saying, “We will show nothing but obedience.” Abu 
Bakr requited him well, and then summoned the people to march out with 
Khalid b. Sa'Id as their commander. Khalid had been one of the Messenger of 
God’s tax-agents in Yemen and had returned after the Messenger of God had 
died. He had withheld swearing allegiance 847 and had inclined toward the Banu 
Hashim. Therefore, when Abu Bakr assigned the command to Khalid, ‘Umar 
said to him: “Will you appoint Khalid even though he withheld his allegiance 
from you and said to the Banu Hashim such things as have reached your ears? 
By God, I do not think you should send him.” Abu Bakr therefore relieved 
him of the command 848 and summoned Yazid b. Abi Sufyan, Abu ‘Ubayda 
b. al-Jarrah, Shurahbil b. Hasana, and ‘Amr b. al-‘As and appointed them to 
commands, saying, “When you are together, let the commander of the men be 
Abu ‘Ubayda.” The tribes came to him from Yemen, and he dispatched them 
one army after another. 


843 Cf. Qur’an 9:42, which refers to the so-called Hypocrites ( munafiqun ), who hung back from 
aiding Muhammad: “If it were a gain near at hand, and the journey easy, they (that is, the 
hypocrites) would surely have followed you.” M omits the opening words, law kana, found 
in the Qur’an and ed. Leiden. 

844 Reading with M la-btadartumuhw, ed. Leiden (based on C) reads la-ntadabtumuhu (you 
would have authorized him). 

845 ‘Amr b. Sa'Id b. al-'As b. Umayya was an early Companion of the Prophet. One of the 
emigrants to Abyssinia, he later was the Prophet’s agent for lands of Khaybar (Ibn Hajar, 
al-Isaba 4:526-528 [no. 5862]) and still later served the Umayyads. See the article by K. 
V. Zettersteen in ei 2 , s.v. Amr b. Sa'Id. On his brother Khalid, mentioned below, also an 
early Companion of Muhammad, see the article by H. Loucel in ei 2 , s.v. Khalid b. Sa'Id. 

846 That is, ‘Umar, addressed here only by the name of his father. The omission of his name is 
abrupt and rude. 

847 That is, to Abu Bakr. 

848 Literally, “untied his standard.” 
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When the armies reached Syria, Abu ‘Ubayda wrote to Abu Bakr informing 
him of the approach of the king of the Byzantines with a great host; Abu Bakr 
therefore began dispatching army after army to him, one after another, from 
whatever Arab tribes came to him. There followed a succession of letters from 
Abu ‘Ubayda, each with reports about the Byzantine host. Abu Bakr therefore 
sent ‘Amr b. al-‘As with an army of Quraysh and others. Then Abu Bakr wrote to 
Khalid b. al-Walid to march to Syria, leaving al-Muthanna b. Haritha in charge 
in Iraq. 849 Khalid set out with his best troops, leaving al-Muthanna b. Haritha 
al-Shaybani in Iraq with the rest of the army, and marched toward Syria. When 
he reached ‘Ayn al-Tamr, 850 he encountered an outpost of Kisra 851 under the 
command of ‘Uqba b. Abl Hilal al-Namiri; they fortified themselves against 
him, but then they yielded to his control, and he beheaded al-Namiri. Then 
he marched until he came upon a group of the Banu Taghlib, led by al-Hudhayl 
b. ‘Imran; he had him brought forward | and beheaded, and from them he took 2:151 
many captives whom he sent to Medina. He sent to the Jewish synagogue and 
took twenty boys from them. He made his way to al-Anbar and took a guide 
to show him the way across the desert. He passed by Tadmur; 852 its people 
fortified themselves, so he surrounded them until they opened the town to him 
and he made a treaty with them. Then he reached Huwwarin 853 and engaged 
in fierce fighting with them. Khalid is said to have marched in the steppe and 
desert for eight days before he reached them. Then they conquered Busra and 
Fihl and Ajnadayn in Palestine. Between them and the Byzantines there were 
hard battles at Ajnadayn, in each of which God defeated the Byzantines, and 
the outcome favored the Muslims. 

One of (our authorities) related that Khalid b. al-Walid marched to the agri¬ 
cultural area ( ghuta ) of Damascus, 854 then went about in it as far as Thaniyya. 

With him was a white standard called the Eagle, and so the place came to be 
called Thaniyya of the Eagle (Thaniyyat al-Vqab ) after it. He made his way to 


849 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta'rlkh, 1:2108-2109. 

850 A town in Iraq in a fertile depression on the borders of the desert between al-Anbar and 
Kufa, 80 miles west of Karbala’; see the article by Saleh A El-Ali in ei 2 , s.v. Ayn al-Tamr. 

851 That is, of the Persian monarch, who at this time was Yazdagird in, the last of the Sasanian 

852 Tadmur (often known by its Greco-Roman name of Palmyra) lies in the Syrian desert some 
i45km/go miles east of Hims and 240 km/150 miles west of the middle Euphrates. See the 
article by C. E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. Tadmur. 

853 M, C, Hawran; emended by the Leiden editor on the basis of al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 112. 

854 For a description of this area of gardens and orchards fed by an irrigation network, see the 
article by N. Elisseeff in ei 2 , s.v. Ghuta. 
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Hawran, headed for the city of Busra, and waged war on its inhabitants, so that 
they asked him for a truce, which he concluded with them. Then he came to 
Ajnadayn, where there was a Byzantine host. He fought them fiercely, and the 
host of the unbelievers scattered. The battle of Ajnadayn took place on Satur¬ 
day, two nights remaining in Jumada 113. 855 

Abu Bakr dispatched ‘Uthman b. Abi l-As, with whom he assigned the Abd 
al-Qays. He marched at the head of an army to Tawwaj, 856 conquering it and 
taking its people captive. He conquered Makran 857 and what adjoins it. Abu 
Bakr dispatched al-Ala’ b. al-Hadrami with an army, and he conquered al-Zara 
and its environs in the land of al-Bahrayn. 858 Al-Ala’ sent booty back to Abu 
Bakr; it was the first booty that Abu Bakr divided among the people, dividing 
it among the white and the black, 859 the free and the slave, a dinar to every 
person. 

2:152 Iyas b. Abdallah b. al-Fuja’a al-Sulami 860 came to Abu Bakr saying, “Caliph 
of the Messenger of God, I have become a Muslim.” 861 Abu Bakr therefore 
gave him weapons, and the man departed. Then Abu Bakr learned that the 
man was committing highway robbery, and so he wrote to Turayfa b. Hajiza: 
“God’s enemy Ibn al-Fuja’a left from my presence. I have learned that he has 
committed highway robbery and I fear for the safety of the road. March against 
him and seize him.” Turayfa advanced and marched against al-Fuja’a and killed 
some of his companions; then he encountered al-Fuja’a himself, who said, “I am 
a Muslim, and he has been told lies about me.” Turayfa said, “If you are telling 
the truth, let yourself be taken into custody so that you can come to Abu Bakr 
and tell him about it.” He therefore let himself be taken into custody. When 


855 28 Jumada 113, corresponding to 30 July 634; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2127 gives the same date. 

856 Tawwaj was an Iranian town in the western part of Fars; see the article by C. E. Bosworth 
in ei 2 , s.v. Tawwadj. 

857 If the report of so early a conquest of this area is to be trusted, this would be Makran, the 
coastal area of southern Baluchistan that straddles the present border between Iran and 
Pakistan. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Makran. 

858 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10973. 

859 That is, among all and sundry, regardless of their complexion. Arabic al-ahmarwa-l-aswad, 
lit. “the red and the black,” originally designating the swarthy Arabs and the ruddy Persians 
and Greeks, came to mean “all and sundry”; cf. Lane, Lexicon, 2:642, s.v. ahmar. 

860 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10903-1904. M and C read Anas b. 'Ubaydallah-, the Leiden editor has 
emended to agree with al-Tabari, where he is mentioned as “a man from the Banu Sulaym 
called al-Fuja’a, who was Iyas b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd Yalil.” 

861 The parallel in al-Tabari adds, “and want to engage in jihad against the unbelievers who 
have apostatized.” 
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Turayfa brought him to Abu Bakr, the latter sent him out to al-Baqi' 862 and had 
him burned alive. He also burned a man of the Banu Asad named Shuja' b. 

Warqa’ who used to practice passive sodomy. 863 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab said to Abu Bakr, “Caliph of the Messenger of God, 
most of those who had memorized the Qur’an were killed at the battle of al- 
Yamama. If only you had collected the Qur’an; for I fear for it, lest those who 
have memorized it should disappear!” Abu Bakr replied, “Shall I do what the 
Messenger of God did not do?” But ‘Umar kept after him until he collected it 
and wrote it down in sheets—it had been scattered about on palm-leaves and 
other things. He assembled a council of twenty-five men from Quraysh and fifty 
men from the Helpers and said, “Write down the Qur’an and submit it to Sa'Id 
b. al-‘As, for he is a man skilled in proper language.” 

One of our informants related that ‘Ali b. Abl Talib had gathered it together 
when the Messenger of God died. He brought it loaded on a camel and said, 

“This is the Qur’an, which I have gathered.” He had divided it into seven parts. 864 

The first part consisted of The Cow (al-Baqara), The Sura of Joseph (Yusuf), 

The Spider (al-‘Ankabut), The Greeks (al-Rum), Luqman, Ha-Mim: The Prostra¬ 
tion (al-Sajda), 865 | The Scatterers (al-Dhariyat), Has There Come to Mankind 2:153 
(al-Insan), Alif-Lam-Mim: The Sending Down (al-Sajda), 866 The Pluckers (al- 
Nazi'at), When the Sun Shall Be Wrapped Up, 867 When the Heaven Is Split 
Open, 868 When the Heaven Is Rent Asunder, 869 Praise the Name of Your Lord 
the Most High, 870 and They Would Never (Lam Yakun). 871 That was the part of 
The Cow (al-Baqara): 886 verses and 16 suras. 


862 That is, Baqi‘ al-Gharqad, a cemetery in Medina. 

863 A lacuna is indicated in ed. Leiden, but if one reads kanayunkahu (in the passive), no 
lacuna is needed; M shows no break 

864 The listing that follows presents many problems. Part 1 is said to consist of 16 suras, but 
only 15 are listed; part 2 is said to consist of 15 suras, but 16 are listed; and part 7 is said to 
consist of 16 suras, but only 15 are listed. In addition, 4 suras are not listed at all (besides al- 
Fatiha [1], which was often not included in early listings); they are al-Ra c d (13), Saba’ (34), 
al-Tahrim (66), and al-Alaq (96). For a general discussion of the collection of the Qur’an, 
see the article by A. T. Welch et al. in ei 2 , s.v. al-Kur’an (especially the section 3a, “The 
‘Collection’ of the Kur’an”); and John Burton, The Collection of the Qur’an. 

865 Sura 41, usually called Fussilat (Distinguished). 

866 Sura 32, usually called simply al-Sajda (Prostration). 

867 Sura 81, al-TakwIr (The Darkening). 

868 Sura 82, al-Infitar (The Splitting). 

869 Sura 84, al-Inshiqaq (The Rending Asunder). 

870 Sura 87, al-ATa (The Most High). 

871 Sura 98, al-Bayyina (The Clear Sign), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 
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The second part consisted of The House of ‘Imran (Al ‘Imran), Hud, The 
Pilgrimage (al-Hajj), al-Hijr, The Confederates (al-Ahzab), Smoke (al-Dukhan), 
The All-Merciful (al-Rahman), The Indubitable (al-Haqqa), A Questioner 
Asked, 872 He Frowned (‘Abasa), By the Sun and Its Morning Brightness, 873 
Behold We Sent It Down 874 When It Is Shaken, 875 Woe to Every Backbiter, 876 
Have You Not Seen, 877 and For the Composing of Quraysh. 878 That was the part 
of The House of ‘Imran (Al ‘Imran): 886 verses and 15 suras. 

The third part consisted of Women (al-Nisa’), The Bee (al-Nahl), The Believ¬ 
ers (al-MuTninun), Ya Sin, Ha’-MIm-Ayn-Sln-Qaf, 879 The Terror (al-Waqi‘a), 
Blessed [Be He in Whose Hand Is] the Kingdom, 880 0 Thou Shrouded, 881 Hast 
Thou Seen, 882 Perish, 883 Say: He Is God, One, 884 Afternoon (al-‘Asr), The Clat- 
terer (al-Qari‘a), By Heaven of the Constellations, 885 By the Fig and the Olive, 886 
and Ta’-Sln: The Ant (al-Naml). That was the part of Women (al-Nisa’): 886 
verses and 16 suras. 

The fourth part consisted of The Table (al-Ma’ida), Jonah (Yunus), Mary 
(Maryam), Ta’-Sln-MIm:... and the Poets (al-Shu'ara 1 ), Ornaments (al-Zukhruf), 
Apartments (al-Hujurat), Qaf: By the Glorious Qur’an (Qaf), The Hour Has 
Drawn Nigh, 887 The Woman Tested (al-Mumtahana), By Heaven and the Night- 
Star 888 No! I Swear by This Land, 889 Did We Not Expand [Thy Breast] for 
Thee, 890 The Chargers (al-Adiyat), Surely We Have Given Thee Abundance, 891 


872 Sura 70, al-Ma c arij (The Stairways), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

873 Sura 91, al-Shams (The Sun). 

874 Sura 97, al-Qadr (Power), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

875 Sura 99, al-Zalzala (The Earthquake), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

876 Sura 104, al-Humaza (The Backbiter), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

877 Sura 105, al-Fil (The Elephant), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

878 Sura 106, Quraysh, referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

879 Sura 46, al-Shura (Counsel), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

880 Sura 67, al-Mulk (The Kingdom), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

881 Sura 74, al-Muddaththir (Shrouded), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

882 Sura 107, al-Ma c un (Charity), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

883 Sura 111, al-Masad (Palm-Fiber), usually called “Perish,” referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

884 Sura 112, al-Ikhlas (Sincere Religion), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

885 Sura 85, al-Buruj (The Constellations). 

886 Sura 95, al-TIn (The Fig), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

887 Sura 54, al-Qamar (The Moon), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

888 Sura 86, al-Tariq (The Night-Star), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

889 Sura 90, al-Balad (The Land), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

890 Sura 94, al-Sharh (The Expanding), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

891 Sura 108, al-Kawthar (Abundance), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 
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and Say: 0 Unbelievers. 892 That was the part of The Table (al-Ma’ida): 886 verses 
and 15 suras. 

The fifth part consisted of Cattle (al-An‘am), Glory Be, 893 Nigh [Unto Men] 

Has Drawn, 894 Salvation (al-Furqan), Moses and Pharaoh, 895 Ha’-MIm: al-Mu’- 
min, 896 The Disputer (al-Mujadala), The Mustering (al-Hashr), Congregation 
(al-Jumu‘a), The Hypocrites (al-Munafiqun), | Nun: By the Pen, 897 We Sent 2:154 
Noah, 898 Say: It Has Been Revealed to Me, 899 The Loosed Ones (al-Mursalat), 

The Forenoon (al-Duha), and [Gross Rivalry] Diverts You. 900 That was the part 
of Cattle (al-An‘am): 886 verses and 16 suras. 

The sixth part consisted of The Battlements (al-A'raf), Abraham (Ibrahim), 

The Cave (al-Kahf), Light (al-Nur), Sad, The Companies (al-Zumar), An Open 
Way (al-Shari‘a), 901 Those Who Disbelieve, 902 Iron (al-Hadid), Enwrapped (al- 
Muzzammil), No! I Swear by the Day of Resurrection, 903 Of What Do They 
Question One Another, 904 The Enveloper (al-Ghashiya), The Dawn (al-Fajr), By 
the Night Enshrouding, 905 and When Comes the Help of God. 906 That was the 
part of The Battlements (al-A'raf): 886 verses and 16 suras. 

The seventh part consisted of The Spoils (al-Anfal), An Acquittal (Bara’a), 907 
Ta’ Ha’, The Angels (al-Mala’ika), 908 The Rangers (al-Saffat), The Sand-dunes 


892 Sura 109, al-Kafirun (The Unbelievers), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

893 Sura 17, al-Isra’ (The Night Journey), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

894 Sura 21, al-Anbiya’ (The Prophets), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

895 Sura 28, al-Qasas (The Story), referred to by words from its third verse announcing its 
subject. 

896 Sura 40, usually known as Ghafir (The Forgiver), but also known as al-Mu’min (The 
Believer) from a reference in 40:28 to “a certain man, a believer ( mu’min ) of Pharaoh’s 
folk that kept hidden his belief.” 

897 Sura 68, al-Qalam (The Pen), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

898 Sura 71, Nuh (Noah), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

899 Sura 72, al-Jinn (The Jinn), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

900 Sura 102, al-Takathur (Rivalry), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

901 Ed. Leiden notes that in C (apparently also in M) al-Jathiya (Hobbling, the usual title of 
Sura 45) is written above without points. The word al-sharVa occurs in verse 18 of this Sura, 
the only time it occurs in the Qur’an. 

902 Sura 47, Muhammad, referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

903 Sura 75, al-Qiyama (The Resurrection), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

904 Sura 78, al-Naba’ (The Tiding), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

905 Sura 92, al-Layl (The Night), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

906 Sura 110, al-Nasr (Help), referred to by its Arabic incipit. 

907 Sura 9, more commonly known as al-Tawba (Repentence), here referred to by its first word. 

908 An alternative name for Sura 35, also known as Fatir (The Originator). 
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(al-Ahqaf), Victory (al-Fath), The Mount (al-Tur), The Star (al-Najm), The Ranks 
(al-Saff), Mutual Fraud (al-Taghabun), Divorce (al-Talaq), The Stinters (al- 
Mutaffifm), and the two suras of Taking Refuge. 909 That was the part of The 
Spoils (al-Anfal): 886 verses and 16 suras. 

Someone has said that ‘Ali said, “The Qur'an came down in four quarters: a 
quarter about us, a quarter about our enemies, a quarter consisting of parables, 
and a quarter consisting of (matters) clear or obscure.” 

Abu Bakr made distribution among the people equitably, without favoring 
one person over another. He used to take three dirhams from the treasury every 
day as wage. He was called Successor ( khalifa ) of the Messenger of God. Abu 
Bakr fell ill in Jumada n 13; 910 when his illness became grave, he designated 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab his successor and ordered ‘Uthman to write down his 
designation. He wrote: “In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate: 
This is what Abu Bakr, successor of the Messenger of God, pledges to the 
Believers and Muslims. Peace be upon you. I praise God to you. Thereafter: I 
2:155 have appointed over you | ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. Hear and obey! I have not ceased 
to advise you. Peace.” He said to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab: ‘“Umar, there are those 
who have loved you and those who have hated you. If the truth is hated, it has 
been so from of old; and if error is persisted in, it has often been so.” 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf 911 visited Abu Bakr during the illness from which 
he died. “How are you this morning, Successor of the Messenger of God?” he 
asked. Abu Bakr replied, “I have appointed a successor this morning; and now 
you have increased my malady over what it was by the fact that when you saw 
that I had appointed a man from among you, each of you woke up with his nose 
swollen, 912 each seeking it for himself.” ‘Abd al-Rahman said, “By God, I do not 
know your companion to be other than a good man who does good works; so 
do not worry about (what) the world (thinks).” [Abu Bakr] replied: 913 “I worry 
only about [three] things I did that I wish I hadn’t done, three I did not do that 
I wish I had done, and three about which I wish I had asked the Messenger 
of God. As for the three that I did: I wish that I had not taken this office, but 
had advanced ‘Umar before me, for I should have been better as an adviser 
(waztr) than as a commander (amir). I wish that I had not searched the house 


909 Arabic, al-Mu’awwidhatan: the last two suras of the Qur’an as presently ordered, 113 (al- 
Falaq, Daybreak) and 114 (al-Nas, Men), each of which begins with the phrase “I take refuge 
(a'udhu) with the Lord of...” 

910 Jumada 1113 began on August 2,634. 

911 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2137-2140. 

912 A sign of pride. 

913 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2140-2141. 
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of Fatima the daughter of the Messenger of God and that I had not sent men to 
enter it, even if it had been harboring an enemy. I wish that I had not burned 
al-Fuja’a al-Sulaml alive: I should have either killed him quickly or set him free 
unharmed. As for the three things that I wish I had done: I wish I had brought 
al-Ash‘ath b. Qays forward for you to cut off his head, for it seems to me that 
he comes to the aid of every evil he sees. I wish that I had sent Abu ‘Ubayda to 
the west and ‘Umar to the lands of the east, | so that I might have taken part 2:156 
in person in fighting in God’s way. I wish that I had not sent Khalid b. al-Walid 
[alone] to Buzakha, [but] 914 had gone out to reinforce him in God’s way. As for 
the three things about which I wish I had asked the Messenger of God, they 
are: Whose is this affair? 915 —and so no one would have disputed him about it. 

Do the Helpers have any share in it? Are the paternal aunt and the maternal 
aunt deemed heirs, or do they not inherit? 916 I have taken nothing of your 
worldly possessions; with regard to the property of God and the booty {fay 3 ) 
of the Muslims, I have behaved like the legal guardian of an orphan’s property: 
if he can do without, he abstains; and if he is in want, he consumes only what 
is customary. The person in charge of affairs after me is ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. I 
borrowed some money from the treasury; when I die, let him sell 917 my walled 
garden in such-and-such a place, and return the money to the treasury.” 

Abu Bakr appointed his wife, Asm a’ bt. ‘Umays, to wash his body, and she 
did so. He was buried at night. Abu Quhafa inherited the sixth (of his estate) 
from him 918 

The person with greatest influence over Abu Bakr was ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. 

Abu Bakr’s death took place on Tuesday, 8 nights remaining in Jumada 1113, 919 
corresponding to the non-Arab month of Ab (August). Others have said two 
days remaining. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab prayed over him, and he was buried in 
the house in which is the grave of the Messenger of God. He was 63 years old 


914 Added by the Leiden editor. The reference is to Khalid’s campaign against the Banu Asad 
and their false prophet Tulayha, defeated by Khalid at Buzakha (a well in Nejd) in 11/632. 
See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Buzakha. 

915 That is, leadership of the community of Believers. 

916 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2141 (trans. Blankinship, The History of al-Tabari, xi, 150 and note). 

917 The text is uncertain. Ed. Leiden (apparently following C) reads, fa-l-yabT (let him then 
sell), but the form is ungrammatical (it should have a short vowel, fa-l-yabi'). M reads fa- 
l-yablugh (let him arrive at). Also, the word translated here as “walled garden” (ha’it) can 
also refer to the wall surrounding such a garden. 

918 Abu Quhafa was Abu Bakr’s father. According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2137, he survived his 
son only for about six months. 

919 21 Jumada 1113 = August 22,634. 
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at the time of his death. He had three male children; one of them, ‘Abdallah, 
died during his lifetime, leaving two: Muhammad and ‘Abd al-Rahman. His 
chamberlain ( hajib) was his client Shadid. 920 His rule lasted two years and four 
months. He led the people on pilgrimage in the year 12. 

Abu Bakr’s governors at the time of his death were: 921 ‘Attab b. Asid over 
Mecca, ‘Uthman b. Abl 1 -As over al-Ta’if, one of the Helpers over al-Yamama, 
Hudhayfa b. Mihsan over Oman, al-'Ala 5 b. | al-Hadraml over al-Bahrayn, Khalid 
b. al-Walid over the army of Syria, al-Muthanna b. Haritha al-Shaybani over 
Kufa, and Suwayd b. Qutba over Basra. 922 


Description of Abu Bakr 923 

Abu Bakr was white-complexioned, slender, having a sparse beard, stooped 
over; his loincloth did not cling to his loins; gaunt-faced, with sunken eyes and 
bony knuckles. He colored his beard with henna and katam . 924 

Among those from whom religious learning was taken in the days of Abu 
Bakr were ‘All b. Abi Talib, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, Mu'adh b. Jabal, Ubayy b. Ka‘b, 
Zayd b. Thabit, and Abdallah b. Mas'ud. 


The Days of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 

Then ‘Umar b. al-Khattab b. Nufayl b. Abd al-‘Uzza b. Riyah b. Abdallah b. Qurt 
b. Razah b. Adi b. Ka‘b became caliph. His mother was Hantama bt. Hashim b. 
al-Mughira b. Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. Makhzum. He became caliph on Tuesday, 2 
nights remaining (some say 7) in Jumada 1113, corresponding to the non-Arab 
month of Ab (August). 925 On that day the Sun was in Leo, 16 0 ; the Moon in 


920 Following al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:2138, and the dictionary Taj al-'arus, s.v. sh-d-d. The Leiden 
editor read the name, which is unpointed in C and M, as Sadld. 

921 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:2135-2136. 

922 A second hand in the margin of M notes the anachronism: “How can this be? It is generally 
agreed that Kufa and Basra were founded and built by ‘Umarb. al-Khattab, and so I do not 
know how they come to be mentioned here.” 

923 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:2132-2133. 

924 Katam (Buxus diolca) is a plant that grows in Yemen. Like henna, it was and still is used as 
a dye. By itself, it dyes hair a dark gray; mixed with henna, it dyes the hair various shades 
of reddish brown. 

925 Either on 27 Jumada 1113 (August 28,634) or on 22 Jumada 1113 (August 23,634). 
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Scorpio, 24 0 10'; Saturn in Sagittarius, 30°, retrograde; Jupiter in Pisces, 9 0 30', 
retrograde; Mars in Taurus, 21 0 50'; Venus in Pisces, 9 0 ; Mercury in Virgo, io° 30'; 
and the Ascending Node in Sagittarius, 12 0 ,35'. 

He ascended the pulpit, sat one step below the seat of Abu Bakr, and ad¬ 
dressed the people. Having praised and extolled God | and invoked God’s 2:158 
blessing upon the Prophet, he spoke of Abu Bakr and his excellence and asked 
for God’s mercy upon him. Then he said, “I am only a man like any of you; 926 
and but for the fact that I was loathe to refuse the command of the successor 
of the Messenger of God, I would not have assumed authority over you.” Then 
the people spoke well of him. 

The first thing that ‘Umar did was to return the captives of the people of the 
ridda 927 to their clans. He said, “I am loathe to see the taking of captives become 
an established practice ( sunna ) (to be used) against the Arabs.” 928 

‘Umar sent a letter with his client (mawla) Yarfa’ to Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah, 
informing him of the death of Abu Bakr, and sent a letter with Shaddad b. Aws 
appointing Abu ‘Ubayda governor of Syria in place of Khalid b. al-Walid and 
putting Khalid in the position of Abu ‘Ubayda. ‘Umar had a bad opinion of 
Khalid, despite the fact that he was the son of his mother’s brother, because 
of something that Khalid had said about ‘Umar. Khalid b. al-Walid and the 
Muslims who were with him had already conquered Marj al-Suffar, part of the 
territory of Damascus, and had laid siege to the city of Damascus four days 
before Abu Bakr’s death. Abu ‘Ubayda concealed the news from Khalid until 
a second letter came from ‘Umar to Abu ‘Ubayda, ordering him to head toward 
Hims and the (other) districts of Syria, whereupon Abu ‘Ubayda informed 
Khalid of it. Khalid said, “May God have mercy on Abu Bakr! If he were alive 
he would not have dismissed me.” ‘Umar wrote to Abu ‘Ubayda, saying: “If 
Khalid declares himself to have lied in what he said, appoint him governor; if 
he doesn’t, strip him of his turban and confiscate half his wealth.” Khalid asked 
his sister for advice. She said, “By God, Hantama’s son 929 wants nothing less 
than for you to declare that you are a liar, and then he will dismiss you from 
your governorship (anyway). Don’t do it!” So he did not declare that he had lied. 


926 Arabic ma and ilia rajulun minkum, literally, “I am only a man from among you.” 

927 That is, the people who had been taken captive in the wars conducted by Abu Bakr to 
put down the apostasy (ridda) that had broken out after the death of Muhammad. For an 
overview, see the article by M. Lecker in ei 2 , s.v. al-Ridda. 

928 Arabic karihtu anyasira l-sabyu sunnatan 'ala l-'Arab. The implication is that Arabs, as 
opposed to non-Arabs, captured in war were not to be treated as captives who could be 
enslaved. 

929 That is, ‘Umar, referring to him by his mother’s name. 
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Then Bilal went and stripped him of his turban, and Abu ‘Ubayda confiscated 
half his wealth, even his sandals, separating one from the other. 

They continued to besiege Damascus for a full year and a number of days: 

2:159 Abu ‘Ubayda was | at al-Jabiya Gate, Khalid at the Eastern Gate, ‘Amr b. al-As at 
Bab Tuma, and Yazid b. Abi Sufyan at the Little Gate. Then, when matters had 
gone on too long for the (Byzantine) commander of Damascus, he sent to Abu 
‘Ubayda, came to terms with him, and opened al-Jabiya Gate to him. However, 
when Khalid learned that Abu ‘Ubayda had decided to grant the enemy terms 
and that the enemy had committed itself to a peace agreement {sulk) with him, 
he redoubled his efforts at the Eastern Gate and breached it by force. Khalid 
then said to Abu ‘Ubayda, “Take them captive, for I have conquered it by force 
(‘ anwatan ).” But Abu ‘Ubayda replied, “No, I have promised them security.” The 
Muslims entered the city and the peace agreement was concluded—this was 
in Rajab of the year 14. 930 

According to al-Waqidi, Khalid b. al-Walid granted them a peace agreement; 
he wrote out a treaty document for the bishop and gave them a promise of 
security, and Abu ‘Ubayda allowed that. 

In this year, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab made night-vigils during the month of 
Ramadan sunna, and wrote to the provinces concerning this. 931 He ordered 
Ubayy b. Ka‘b and Tamlm al-Dari to lead the people in prayer, and when he 
was told in regard to this that the Messenger of God had not done it and that 
Abu Bakr had not done it, he said, “If it is an innovation, what a good innovation 
it is!” 

Abu ‘Ubayda dispatched ‘Amr b. al-As to Jordan and Palestine. At this the 
enemy mustered their forces to repel ‘Amr and his companions. Abu ‘Ubayda 
then sent Shurahbll b. Hasana to ‘Amr, and Abu ‘Ubayda (himself) went towards 
the Byzantine host. Thus Jordan was conquered by force, except for Tiberias, 
whose people came to a peace agreement with him against (surrender of) half 
their homes and churches. It was Shurahbll b. Hasana who arranged that. When 
the Byzantines learned of Abu ‘Ubayda’s approach, they moved to Fihl. 932 Abu 
‘Ubayda put the Muslims in battle order, placing Mu'adh b. Jabal over his right 


930 Rajab 14 began on August 21,635. 

931 The Arabic ( sanna ... qfyamshahr Ramadan) is vague. Qiyam (standing/staying up) seems 
to refer to the night prayers called tarawlh. These traditionally date back to Muhammad 
himself, but he is said to have held that they were not obligatory. ‘Umar is said to have been 
the first to formalize them by having them said behind a single reader in the mosque, 
rather than as purely individual devotions. See the article by A. J. Wensinck in ei 2 , s.v. 
Tarawlh. 

932 Fihl (the voweling preferred by Yaqut) or Fahl is in Jordan, east of the Jordan River, about 
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wing, Hashim b. ‘Utba over his left wing, Sa‘d b. Zayd over the foot-soldiers, and 
Khalid b. al-Walid over the cavalry. | As the Byzantines approached, the first 2:160 
to encounter them was Khalid. God defeated the Byzantines, and they sought 
a settlement (sulk) against payment of the jizya-, Abu ‘Ubayda granted it to 
them and withdrew. He left Amr b. al-‘As over the remainder of Jordan and 
sent Khalid over his advance guard to Ba'labakk and the land of al-Biqa‘; he 
conquered it and then marched to Hims. Abu ‘Ubayda joined with him, and 
they put the people of Hims under tight siege. The latter sought a settlement, 
so he made a settlement with them covering all their villages on condition that 
they pay a tax ( kharaj) of 170,000 dinars. The Muslims entered the city, and Abu 
‘Ubayda sent his tax-agents into the districts around Hims. 

Then Abu ‘Ubayda received a report about the forces that the Byzantine 
emperor had gathered in all his lands and how he had sent against them some¬ 
one whom they would not have strength to defeat. He therefore returned to 
Damascus and wrote to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab about it. ‘Umar wrote to them that 
he disapproved of their returning from the territory of Hims to Damascus. Abu 
‘Ubayda gathered the Muslims to himself and encamped by the Yarmuk. 933 
Jabala b. al-Ayham al-Ghassani commanded the vanguard of the Byzantines 
among an army ( jaysh ) of his tribesmen. Abu ‘Ubayda put Khalid b. al-Walid in 
command of his vanguard; he attacked the polytheists and engaged the Byzan¬ 
tine commander Bahan, 934 and the two side fought violently. Abu ‘Ubayda and 
the Muslims joined him, and a momentous battle took place. A great number 
of Byzantines were killed, and God showed His grace to the Muslims. This took 
place in the year 15. 935 

Abu ‘Ubayda sent a delegation to ‘Umar in which was Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman. 

‘Umar had been sleepless a number of nights and was eagerly awaiting the 
news. When it arrived, he fell down in prostration to God and said, “Praise be to 
God, who has bestowed the grace of victory on Abu ‘Ubayda; for, by God, had 


12 km southeast of Baysan. It was the ancient city of Pella in the Decapolis. See the article 
by Fr. Buhl in El 2 , s.v. Fahl or Fihl. 

933 The Yarmuk is the main eastern tributary of the Jordan River, into which it flows 9km 
south of Lake Tiberias. The decisive battle took place near the junction of the Yarmuk and 
Wadi 1-Ruqqad, on the present border of Jordan and Syria. See the article by C. E. Bosworth 
in El 2 , s.v. Yarmuk. 

934 Following M and al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2081-2082; ed. Leiden reads Mahan. His proper name 
was Vahan, and he was of Armenian origin. For a detailed discussion of the battle and its 
significance, see W. E. Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic Conquests, 112-146. 

935 The final Muslim victory can be dated to 12 Rajab 15 (August 20, 636); see C. E. Bosworth 
in El 2 , s.v. Yarmuk. 
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He not bestowed it, someone would have said, ‘If only Khalid b. al-Walid had 
been (in command)!’” 

2:161 Abu ‘Ubayda returned to Hims and dispatched Khalid in | pursuit of the 
Byzantines, (and he did so) until he came to Qinnasrin. He came finally to 
Aleppo, whose inhabitants fortified themselves. Abu ‘Ubayda came and took 
up a position opposite it. The inhabitants sought a settlement and a promise 
of security; Abu ‘Ubayda accepted that from them and wrote them a promise 
of security. He sent Malik b. al-Harith al-Ashtar commanding a force against 
the Byzantines, who had blocked the mountain pass; he killed a great number 
of them and then returned, God having preserved him and his companions. 
Abu ‘Ubayda returned toward Jordan and besieged the people of Iliya’, which 
is Bayt al-Maqdis, 936 but they held out against him and contended with him. 
Abu ‘Ubayda sent ‘Amr b. al-‘As to Qinnasrin; he made terms with them—the 
inhabitants of Aleppo, Qinnasrin, and Manbij—and imposed the tax ( kharaj) 
on them as Abu ‘Ubayda had done with Hims. The booty of al-Yarmuk was 
gathered at al-Jabiya, and they wrote to ‘Umar (about it). He wrote to them, 
“Do nothing with it until you have conquered Bayt al-Maqdis.” Now when the 
Byzantines were routed from al-Yarmuk, Jabala b. al-Ayham al-Ghassani went 
to his home territory with all his tribesmen; Yazid b. Abl Sufyan sent a message 
to him, saying, “Impose kharaj on your lands and payment of jizya" But he said, 
“Only the peasants ( ’utuj) pay jizya; I am a man of the Arabs.” 937 


936 Iliya’ and Bayt al-Maqdis are names for Jerusalem: the former derived from the name of 
the Roman city Aelia built on the mins of the Jewish city destroyed in the wake of the 
Jewish revolt of 132-135 ce; the latter (House of the Sanctuary) echoing the Hebrew Bayt 
ha-Miqdash, referring to the Jewish temple. 

937 At issue here is the fact that the Banu Ghassan were a Christian Arab tribe that had 
provided the Byzantines with troops to guard the borders of the empire. As ethnic Arabs, 
though not Muslims, they wished to be treated differently from non-Arab inhabitants 
of the conquered territories in matters of land taxation and/or tribute ( kharaj) and the 
poll-tax (jizya). Al-Ya‘qub!’s brief mention of the last of the Ghassanid phylarchs, Jabala 
b. al-Ayham, can be filled out by the colorful story of his conversion to Islam after the 
Byzantine defeat at the Yarmuk, his journey with a splendid entourage of 500 tribesmen 
to Medina to see ‘Umar, and how a tussle with a Bedouin tribesman who jostled him 
during the pilgrimage, causing his loincloth to fall to the ground—Jabala broke the man’s 
nose for being so careless—followed by ‘Umar’s insistence on having Jabala pay the man 
damages or allow him to break his nose in return, caused Jabala to return to Christianity 
in indignation and make his way to Constantinople, where he was received with honor. 
See al-Isfahanl, Kitab al-Aghani, 14:2-8: also the article by Irfan Kawar in ei 2 , s.v. Djabala 
b. al-Ayham. Al-Ya‘qubl will relate another instance of Jabala’s insistence on being treated 
as an Arab; v. infra, ed. Leiden, 2:168. 
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‘Umar had sent Abu ‘Ubayd b. Mas'ud al-Thaqafi to Iraq at the head of 
an army with al-Muthanna b. Haritha al-Shaybanl. Kisra had died, and his 
daughter Buran had come to exercise the kingship. 938 She made Rustam and al- 
Firuzan custodians of the affairs of the monarchy—both of whom were weak 
and contemptible. Abu ‘Ubayd al-Thaqafi advanced until he encountered one 
of the Persians’ outposts; he assaulted them, and they fought a pitched battle. 

Then God made the Muslims victorious over them and sent them fleeing. When 
the news reached Rustam, he sent against them a man named Jallnus; the two 
sides met at a place called | Barusma; the Persians were routed and Abu ‘Ubayd 2:162 
conquered Barusma. Then Rustam sent Dhu 1 -Hajib against them, and with him 
he sent the elephant. 939 They fought fiercely. The Muslims’ horses began to shy 
from the elephant, and so Abu ‘Ubayd al-Thaqafi attacked it with his sword 
and cut off its trunk, 940 but the elephant knelt upon him and killed him. Al- 
Muthanna b. Haritha al-Shaybani took command of the army. When the news 
reached ‘Umar, he became very worried about it. Jarir b. ‘Abdallah al-Bajali 
arrived from Yemen with a troop of mounted Bajila tribesmen, whose leader 
was ‘Arfaja b. Harthama, an ally of theirs from the Azd. ‘Umar ordered them to 
march quickly 941 to Iraq, and he made ‘Arfaja b. Harthama their commander. 

Jarir became angry about this and said, “By God, the man isn’t one of us.” “He’s 
right,” replied ‘Arfaja; and so ‘Umar sent Jarir b. ‘Abdallah. Having reached Kufa, 
he sortied from it, attacked the marzuban (governor) of al-Madhar, 942 and 
killed him; the latter’s army was routed and most of its men drowned in the 
Tigris. Then Jarir went to al-Nukhayla, where Mihran was with his force, and 


938 Al-Ya‘qubi has already given an account of the turbulent succession to the Sasanian 
monarchy after the murder of “Kisra” (Khusraw n Aparwlz) in 628CE (ed. Leiden, 1:196- 
198). Here he telescopes the complex story of the succession in order to focus on the 
Persian empire’s weakness that facilitated the Arab conquest. 

939 Arabic wa-ba’atha ma’ahu bi-l-fil. Unless fit is to be taken as collective, an otherwise 
unknown usage, the Arabic implies “the” (that is, the well-known) elephant. The parallel in 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2174-2182, clarifies the meaning: “Rustam charged Bahman Jadhuyah, 
who was Dhu 1-Hajib, with fighting Abu ‘Ubayd. He sent back with him al-Jalinus, who had 
with him the elephants ( al-fiyala , pi.), among them a white elephant ( fit abyad) on which 
was a palm tree [emblem].” (Trans., Blankinship, The History of al-Tabari, xi, 190.) 

940 Arabic mishfar usually means an animal’s lip, but here it almost certainly means the 
elephant’s trunk. The same word is used throughout in the parallel in al-Tabari; see 
especially TaYikh, 1:2181, where cutting off the elephant’s mishfar is said to be a way to 
kill the animal. 

941 Arabic al-nufudh ila, literally, “to pass through.” 

942 Reading marzuban al-madhar, as emended by the Leiden editor on the basis of al-Bala- 
dhuri, Futuh, 253. 
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attacked him. The two sides fought fiercely. Al-Mundhir b. Hassan pressed upon 
Mihran, speared him, and threw him from his mount; Jarir then rushed up and 
cut off his head. The two of them quarreled over taking his spoil, so Jarir took 
the weapons and al-Mundhir the belt. That was in the year 14. 

When the Persians saw their own weakness and contemptibility and how 
the Muslims were prevailing over them, they conspired to kill Rustam and 
al-FIruzan. But then they said, “This will undermine our cause,” and so they 
sought a son of Kisra. Finally they located Yazdagird, who was twenty years 
old, and made him king over them. He set their affairs in order and managed 
them ably, and so the kingdom became strong and the power of the Persians 
increased. They expelled the Muslims from the plains; 943 the people of the 
2:163 Sawad 944 reneged and tore up the agreements they had in their hands, and | 
the Muslims retreated to the outskirts. When ‘Umar learned of it, he wanted 
to go out to Iraq himself; then, however, he sought advice, and Sa‘d b. Abl 
Waqqas was recommended to him, so he dispatched him with 80,000 troops. 
Sa‘d marched until he encamped at al-Qadisiyya. He 945 sent ‘Utba b. Ghazwan 
to the rural districts along the Tigris, 946 al-Ubulla, Abarqubadh, and Maysan, 
and he conquered them. He 947 laid out the plan of Basra and constructed its 
mosque of reeds. It is said that ‘Umar sent him for that purpose. Sa‘d remained 
in al-Qadisiyya. 

Then the Muslims seized the daughter of Azadhmard 948 as she was being 
conveyed to marry a certain nobleman. They took the property and valuables 
that she had with her, and they distributed it among the Muslims, who, as 
a result, were delighted and whose morale improved. 949 Then Sa‘d sent al- 
Nu'man b. Muqarrin with a group of men to Kisra 950 to invite him to Islam. 
They entered his presence in the comeliest garments, wearing striped wrappers 


943 Arabic al-muruj in ed. Leiden; the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2174-2177, has al-Marwaha, 
a place described by Yaqut (s.v.) as being in the Sawad on the west bank of the Euphrates. 

944 Arabic sawad, literally, “blackness,” the usual term for the arable land of Iraq. 

945 That is, ‘Umar, as is clear from the parallel accounts. 

946 Arabic kuwar Dijla. 

947 That is, ‘Utba b. Ghazwan. For a detailed account of the founding of the Arab garrison city 
of Basra by ‘Utba b. Ghazwan, see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2377-2385 (trans. Friedmann, The 
History of al-Tabari xil, 161-168). 

948 Azadhmard (or Azadmard) was the son of Azadhbih (or Azadbih), the Persian governor 
(marzuban) of al-HIra; cf. the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2233. 

949 Arabic hasunat quwwatuhum : or, “their power came to be in a good state.” Arabic quwwa 
can refer to both physical and mental strength. 

950 That is, to Yazdagird, the Persian Great King. 
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and sandals. They told him why Sa‘d had sent them to him and invited him to 
Islam and to bear witness to the truth, or to pay the yYzya. 951 This angered him. 

He called for a palm-basket full of earth and said, “Load it on the head of their 
chief; were it not that messengers are not to be killed, I would kill them.” Asim 
b. ‘Amr al-Tamimi said, “I am the chief of the group,” and so they loaded the 
earth on him, whereupon he left hastily. He said, “By God, we have defeated 
them and trampled their land!” 952 

When a report of this reached Rustam, it was very painful to him. He said, 

“What does the son of the cupper know about managing the kingdom?”— 
Yazdagird’s mother is said to have been a cupper. He sent messengers after 
them, but they evaded the messengers. Kisra and the Persians then became 
exceedingly fearful of them. He ordered Rustam to head towards them; he 
was reluctant to do so, but Kisra so badgered him about it that he marched 
out under duress. When he reached al-Najaf, he sent to Sa‘d, saying, “Send me 
some men of yours so that I can negotiate with them.” Sa‘d therefore sent | al- 2:164 
Mughira b. Shu'ba, Bishr b. Abl Ruhm, ‘Arfaja b. Harthama, Hudhayfa b. Mihsan, 

Rib‘1 b. Amir, Qirfa b. Zahir, Madh'ur b. ‘Adi, Mudarib b. Yazid, and Shu'ba b. 

Murra. They were among the shrewdest men of the Arabs. They came before 
him one man at a time, each of them saying just what his companions had said 
and summoning him to Islam or to pay the jizya. It was clear to them that he 
desired to embrace Islam, but was afraid of his companions—whenever Islam 
was presented to one of them, he did not see him responding with alacrity. 

Then Rustam went out to set the army in battle order; he seated himself on 
a throne of gold, put the ranks in order, and arranged his companions. Being 
an astrologer, he was certain that he would perish, so he wrote to his brother: 

“In the name of God, the Lord of mercy, from the isbahbad 953 Rustam to his 
brother: I have seen Jupiter in descent and Venus in ascent; it is the end of the 
era for you. Peace upon you forever and forever.” 

Sa'd b. Abl Waqqas addressed the Muslims, making them desire jihad and 
telling them of what God promised His Messenger by way of victory and 
making the religion triumphant, 954 and each of the Muslims encouraged his 


951 Text has wa-ila acLa al-jizya (and to pay the jizya), but this must be a scribal error for aw 
ila ..., “or to pay the jizya’’, as below (ed. Leiden, 2:164). 

952 The symbolism of the Persian king’s unwittingly transferring the land to the invaders 
is obvious. Cf. the much longer account in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2236, 2238-2244, where 
Yazdagird’s own general Rustam explicitly interprets the gesture in this way. 

953 From Middle Persian spahbadh, military governor of one of the four quadrants into which 
the Sasanian empire was divided during the reforms of Khusraw Anushirwan. 

954 Arabic, izhar al-dirv, the phrase echoes Qur’an 9:33. 
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fellow. The fighting was initiated after the midday prayer. The two sides fought 
vigorously, and the Muslims showed great bravery and skill. Sa‘d was sick that 
day, and so he went to the Palace of al-‘Udhayb, stayed in it, and fortified himself 
in it. When Rustam found out, he sent some cavalry to surround the palace. 
When the Muslims learned of it, they went to the palace, and Rustam’s men 
were put to flight. When they woke up the next morning, 6,000 troops arrived 
from the army of Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah—they had been with Khalid b. al- 
Walld: 5,000 were Mudar and RabTa tribesmen, and 1,000 were from other 
2:165 groups of Muslims. | They were under the command of al-Mirqal Hashim b. 
‘Utba b. Abl Waqqas—the conquest of Syria 955 had taken place a month before 
(the Battle of) al-Qadisiyya. So on the morning of the third day they were in 
their positions. Rustam sent out the elephants, and when the squadrons saw 
them they almost broke ranks. Then the Muslims attacked them, putting out 
their eyes and cutting their trunks, and the Muslims advanced. On the morning 
of the fourth day the Muslims had the upper hand. Rustam was killed—a 
pack that was on a mule fell on him and killed him. The one who threw the 
pack on him was Hilal b. ‘Ullafa; 956 he climbed atop Rustam’s throne and 
shouted, “I have killed [Rustam], by the Lord of the Ka'ba! To me, to me!” Some 
have said that Zuhayr b. Abd Shams, the nephew of Jarir b. Abdallah, killed 
him. There was great carnage among them, and they retreated in flight. The 
booty and spoil were gathered; the spoil of Rustam was sold. The share of a 
single man amounted to 14,000 (dirhams) for each cavalryman and 7,100 for an 
infantryman. From the bulk of the booty 957 a little was given as a token to the 
dependents of martyrs, and a little was given to the women from the bulk of 
the booty. As for slaves, they were plentiful. 

Sa‘d sent a delegation to ‘Umar, and ‘Umar bestowed on them 80 dinars 
apiece. Present at al-Qadisiyya from among the Companions of the Messenger 
of God were 70 veterans of Badr, 120 who had witnessed the Oath of Good 
Pleasure 958 and the conquest (of Mecca), and 100 (other) Companions of the 
Messenger of God. All the Persians rushed to al-Mada’in in flight, turning aside 
for nothing; Yazdagird the king was there. Sa‘d sent the Muslims after them and 


955 Arabic al-Sha’m, referring either to Syria or to the city of Damascus. 

956 M has Malik (for Malik) b. ‘Alqama; ed. Leiden corrects to Hilal b. ‘Ullafa on the basis of 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2336-2338, and al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 259, noting that miscopying could 
explain the confusion. 

957 Arabic min sulb al-fay’. 

958 The oath of allegiance sworn to the Prophet by his followers in Dhu 1-Qa‘da 6 (March 638) 
during the expedition to al-Hudaybiya. See the article by W. Montgomery Watt in si 2 , s.v. 
Bay‘at al-Ridwan. 
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besieged them for a month and 15 days. Then the Persians departed in flight, 
and al-Mada’in was conquered. Some have said that this took place in the year 
16.959 

In this (year) ‘Umar began dating written documents. He wanted to write 
the date from the birth | of the Messenger of God; afterward he said, “from the 2:166 
beginning of his mission .” 960 ‘All b. Abl Talib advised him to write it from the 
migration ( hijra ), so he wrote it from the hijra . 991 

‘Utba b. Ghazwan betook himself to ‘Umar, leaving Mujashi' b. Mas'ud al- 
Sulami in charge of Basra, with al-Mughlra b. Shu'ba commanding the army. 

After ‘Utba departed, the local inhabitants 962 of Maysan and the rural dis¬ 
tricts along the Tigris came forth (in rebellion) under al-Faylakan. Al-Mughlra 
b. Shu'ba gathered a troop of Muslims against them and marched until he 
encountered the local inhabitants in Maysan and routed them, taking its peo¬ 
ple captive by force. Al-Mughlra wrote about this to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. ‘Umar 
therefore said to ‘Utba, “Have nomads been given authority over settled peo¬ 
ple ?” 963 and wrote to al-Mughlra, saying: “You shall be ‘Utba b. Ghazwan’s 
deputy until ‘Utba arrives.” ‘Utba left ‘Umar’s presence, but died on the way 
from Medina to Basra; ‘Umar therefore wrote to al-Mughlra appointing him 
governor of Basra. When the Battle of al-Qadisiyya occurred, al-Mughlra went 
to Sa‘d 964 and then returned to his governorship. Now al-Mughlra used to fre¬ 
quent a woman of the Banu Hilal named Umm Jamil, the wife of al-Hajjaj b. 

‘Atik al-Thaqafi . 965 A group of Muslims became suspicious of him: Abu Bakra, 


959 i6a.h. = February 2,637 - January 22,638. The dating of the Battle of al-Qadisiyya presents 
problems. Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2377, following his main source, Sayf, places the narrative of 
the battle under 14A.H., but notes that other authorities date it to 15 (Ibn Ishaq) or 16 (al- 
Mada’ini). The arguments were summed up by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. al-Kadisiyya. 
She argued for a date in Muharram 15 (February-March 636). 

960 That is, from the time of Muhammad’s first receiving the revelation of the Qur’an, tradi¬ 
tionally placed in his fortieth year. 

961 That is, from the date of Muhammad’s migration from Mecca to Medina, which became 
year 1 of the Islamic calendar, called hijrl in Arabic after the word for migration {hijra). 

962 Arabic a'djim (plural of ’ajam). The word usually means “Persians,” but may have the more 
general meaning “people who do not speak Arabic,” that is, the Aramaic- and Persian- 
speaking inhabitants of the areas mentioned. 

963 Mujashi' b. Mas'ud, whom ‘Utba had left in command, was of the tribe of Sulaym, a 
nomadic group originally from the region between Mecca and Medina; al-Mughlra, on 
the other hand, was a townsman hailing from al-Ta’if. 

964 That is, he came from Basra to the battlefield near Kufa with reinforcements. 

965 According to the parallel account of al-Mughlra b. Shu'ba’s misconduct (al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:2529-2533), Umm Jamil’s husband died some time before the affair. 
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Nafi' b. al-Harith, Shibl b. Ma'bad, and Ziyad b. ‘Ubayd 966 lay in wait for him 
until he went in to see her; when the wind lifted the curtain, lo and behold, 
there he was on top of her. So they 967 went as a delegation to ‘Umar. ‘Umar 
heard the voice of Abu Bakra—there was a screen between them—and said, 
“Abu Bakra?” “Yes,” he replied. ‘Umar said, “Have you come bringing something 
evil?” 968 Abu Bakra replied, “It is only al-Mughira who has brought it”—and 
he told him the story. ‘Umar therefore sent Abu Musa al-Ash‘arI as governor 
in place of al-Mughira, and he ordered Abu Musa to send al-Mughira back to 
him. When al-Mughira arrived, ‘Umar brought him and the witnesses together. 
Three bore witness. Ziyad approached, and when ‘Umar saw him he said, “I 
see the face of a man | through whom God will not disgrace a man who was 
a Companion of Muhammad.” When Ziyad drew near, ‘Umar asked, “What do 
you have to say, 0 eagle’s dung?” 969 Ziyad replied, “I saw something shameful, 
I heard heavy breathing, and I saw feet intertwined, but I did not see anything 
like the mascara-pencil in the mascara-pot.” 970 So ‘Umar had Abu Bakra, Nafi', 
and Shibl b. Ma'bad whipped. 971 Afterward, Abu Bakra stood up and declared, 
“I bear witness that al-Mughira b. Shu'ba is an adulterer.” ‘Umar wanted to have 
him whipped a second time, but ‘All said to him, “Then your companion would 
die 972 of stoning.” And so, whenever ‘Umar saw al-Mughira, he would to say, 


966 This is the first appearance in al-Ya'qubi of a man who would have a long and distinguished 
career later under both ‘All and Mu'awiya. Ziyad was the son of a slave woman named 
Sumayya; his paternity was uncertain, attributed for convenience to Sumayya’s owner, 
‘Ubayd, but later attributed to Abu Sufyan, a claim which, if true, would have made him 
the half-brother of the caliph Mu'awiya. Because of this uncertainty, he was often called 
Ziyad b. Abihi (Ziyad, his father’s son). See the article by I. Hasson in El 2 , s.v. Ziyad b. Abihi. 
Note that al-Mughlra’s other accusers are related through Sumayya to each other and to 
Ziyad. Nafi' b. al-Harith and Abu Bakra (full brothers to each other) and Shibl b. Ma'bad 
were all half-brothers of Ziyad. 

967 Reading with M, fa-wafadu; ed. Leiden (apparently following C) fa-wafada (he went as a 
delegate). 

968 Reading with M la-qadjtta bi-sharrin ; ed. Leiden (apparently following C) reads la-qadji’ta 
bi-bushrin, “Have you brought good tidings?” but this makes no sense with what follows. 

969 Arabic yd salha l-'uqab-, apparently a variation (or miscopying) of another expression 
attributed to ‘Umar: yd salha l-ghurab (O dung of the crow), said to mean “O foul, or filthy, 
man” (Lane, Lexicon, s.v. salh). 

970 The standard phrase in works of jurisprudence (fiqh) for fornication ( zina ’). 

971 That is, for perjury. Islamic law requires four eye-witnesses for accusations of adultery to 
be found valid. Fewer than four witnesses will be charged with false witness, punishable 
by flogging. Cf. Qur’an 24:4. 

972 Arabic idhan tuwuffya sahibuka hijaratan-, thus ed. Leiden (apparently following C). For 
tuwuffiya (would die) M reads tawaqqa (would be cautious of, defend himself against). 
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“Mughlra, whenever I see you I fear that God will pelt me with stones.” There 
were sixty-eight men in Basra who were Companions of the Messenger of God. 

The report returns to the account of Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah and his siege of 
the people of Bayt al-Maqdis (Jerusalem), because we have placed every report 
in its year and its time. 

Abu ‘Ubayda wrote to ‘Umar informing him of how the people of Iliya 5 
(Jerusalem) had been contentious and held out. One authority has said that 
the people of Iliya 5 asked that the caliph himself should be the one who made 
a peace agreement with them. Abu ‘Ubayda therefore drew up the agreements 
and covenants that would be binding upon them and wrote to ‘Umar. ‘Umar 
departed for Syria, 973 leaving ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan as his deputy over Medina. He 
reconciled with Khalid, drew him near, and appointed him commander, and 
so (the latter) marched out with the army in command of his vanguard. This 
took place in Rajab of the year 16. 974 He encamped at al-Jabiya in the territory 
of Damascus; then he made his way to Bayt al-Maqdis and took it by treaty. He 
wrote them a document, as follows: 975 

In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate: This is a document 
written by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab for the people of Bayt al-Maqdis. You shall 
be secure in your lives, your property, and your churches, which will not 
be used for billeting 976 or destroyed, unless you cause public discord. 

He summoned men to bear witness. 

‘Amr b. al-‘As brought him (a beverage called) tila’. ‘Umar asked, “How is it 
made?” ‘Amr replied, “It is cooked until two-thirds of it go away and one-third 
of it remains.” ‘Umar said, “I see no harm in it.” 977 

People have differed on | the treaty of Bayt al-Maqdis. Some have said 2:168 
that the Jews made the agreement; others have said the Christians. 978 The 
consensus is the Christians. 


973 Arabic al-Sha’m : the area to the north and west of the Arabian peninsula, including Syria, 
Jordan, and Palestine. 

974 Rajab 16 began on July 29,637. 

975 Cf. the longer version in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:2405-2407. 

976 Arabic la tuskan, literally “will not be inhabited,” referring apparently to requisition of 
them for billeting Muslim troops. 

977 Tild’ apparently was wine boiled down into a kind of syrup (tila’ can also refer to pitch used 
to heal sores on the skin of camels). Its licitness or illicitness was a subject of debate; see 
the article by A. J. Wensinck in ei 2 , s.v. Khamr, which cites a longer version of this incident; 
cf. al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 1:2410. 

978 Or, “that he (‘Umar) made the agreement with the Jews”—the Arabic is ambiguous. 
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Bilal went to ‘Umar and said, “Commander of the Faithful, the commanders 
of the Syrian forces are eating only fowls’ flesh and fine bread, but most of the 
men are not receiving that.” ‘Umar therefore required the Syrian commanders 
to guarantee him as food for the Muslims two loaves of bread a day for each 
man and a suitable quantity of vinegar and oil. ‘Umar ordered that the booty 
be divided equally among the army, excepting only Lakhm andJudham, for he 
said, “I will not treat him who has come from far away to [his enemy] 979 like him 
who has (merely) come out of his house.” 980 Then a man went to him and said, 
“If God has made the emigration ( hijra ) to be toward us, and so we (simply) 
went out of our houses to our enemy, are we to be deprived of our share?” 

On his return to Medina, ‘Umar passed by some people who had been stood 
up to be punished for (non-payment of) the land-tax ( kharaj). ‘Umar said, 
“Leave them alone and don’t torment them, for I heard the Messenger of God 
say that those who torment people in this life will be tormented by God in the 
hereafter on the Day of Resurrection.” So he sent a messenger to them and let 
them go their way. Jabala b. al-Ayham came to him and said, “You should take 
the alms-tax ( sadaqa ) from me just as you do with the Arabs.” 981 “Nay, rather 
the poll-tax (jizya),” replied ‘Umar, “or else join those who follow your religion.” 
Jabala therefore left with 30,000 of his people and betook himself to Byzantine 
territory. ‘Umar regretted what he had done in his case. 

‘Amr b. al-‘As came to him 982 and said to him: “Commander of the Faithful, 
you should allow me to go to Egypt. If we conquer it, it will be a strength for the 
Muslims, for it is among the richest of lands and the least capable of fighting.” 
He continued to stress to ‘Umar its importance and make its conquest seem 
easy to him until ‘Umar put him in charge of 4,000 men, all of them from (the 
tribe of) ‘Akk, and said to him: “A letter from me will reach you quickly. If my 
2:169 letter reaches you commanding you | to turn back from Egypt before you have 
entered any of its territory, then withdraw. But if you have entered it and then 
my letter reaches you, continue and ask for God’s help.” ‘Amr marched in haste. 
When he was in Rafah, which is the last district of Palestine, ‘Umar’s messenger 


979 Inserted by the Leiden editor to fill a visible lacuna in C; M similar. 

980 The point is that soldiers of Lakhm and Judham, whose homes lay in the southern part of 
geographical Syria, should not get as much booty as soldiers who had come from distant 
Arabia. 

981 Cf. the incident involving Jabala narrated by al-Ya'qubi above, ed. Leiden, 2061. 

982 The Leiden editor read the manuscript as wajjaha 'Amru bnu l-'As (‘Amr b. al-‘As sent), but 
as there is no indication of whom he sent and the sentence continues with ‘Amr speaking 
to ‘Umar, the ms is probably to be read as a slip (or defective spelling) for wa-ja’ahu 'Amru 
... (‘Amr came to him...); M similar. 
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came to him with a letter, but ‘Amr did not open it; he pushed ahead until he 
came to a village near al-‘ArIsh and then read the letter. Then he asked, “Of 
what is this village part?” “Of Egypt,” they replied. He said, “The Commander 
of the Faithful ordered me to forge ahead if his letter reached me after I had 
entered any part of Egypt and to ask God’s help.” [He went on] 983 until he came 
to al-Farama 5 . 984 They fought him for about three months. Then God granted 
him victory, and he continued until he came to Umm Dunayn. 985 They fought 
him fiercely and the conquest was slow in coming, so he wrote to ‘Umar for 
reinforcements. ‘Umar sent 4,000 men and wrote to him that he had set over 
each thousand men one man who could take the place of a thousand. Among 
them were al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam, al-Miqdad b. al-Aswad, ‘Ubada b. al-Samit, 
and Kharija b. Hudhafa. Some say that Maslama b. Mukhallad was one of them. 

They fought fiercely; then al-Zubayr said, “I give my life to God and hope that 
God will give victory to the Muslims.” He put a ladder by night on the side of 
the fortress; a company of men assaulted it with him, and the Muslims called 
out, “God is most great!” When the killing reached fever pitch, they 986 called for 
a peace agreement. Some have said that ‘Amr b. al-‘As granted al-Muqawqis 987 
a peace agreement against payment of two dinars for each man. Others have 
said that there was no peace agreement; rather, it was conquered by force. 

Then ‘Amr made his way to Alexandria. There were Byzantine troops in it 
and three fortresses overlooking it. The troops fought him fiercely, and the 
fighting between them went on for three months. Al-Muqawqis had asked 
‘Amr to make a peace agreement with him for Alexandria, on terms that who¬ 
ever wanted to leave for | Byzantine territory would be released and who- 2:170 
ever remained would owe two dinars as tribute ( kharaj ). He agreed to it, but 
when Heraclius, the Byzantine king, learned of it, ... 988 and grew angry. So 


983 Conjectural addition by the Leiden editor. 

984 Al-Farama 1 (Pelusium) was a town on the Mediterranean on the eastern edge of the Nile 
delta; its ruins (modem Tel El Farama) are about 25km east of the Suez Canal. 

985 C, M: al-madlna (the city); emended by the Leiden editor. Cf. al-Kindi, Kitab al-Wulat, 8. 
Umm Dunayn was a town on the Nile near the Byzantine fortress of Babylon, for which 
it served as harbor. It was thus near the site of later Cairo (Yaqut, s.v.). A. J. Butler, The 
Arab Conquest of Egypt (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902), 217, located it near the site of the 
modem Ezbekiyya in Cairo, taking into account the shifting of the course of the Nile. 

986 That is, the defenders of the fortress. 

987 Al-Muqawqis is the Arabic designation for Cyrus, the Melchite Patriarch of Alexandria, 
transferred by Heraclius to Egypt from Colchis in the Caucasus in 631. The Arabic (al- 
Muqawqis) is derived through Coptic from Colchis or Caucasus. See the article by K. Ohm- 
berg in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mukawkis. 

988 There is a visible lacuna in M; ed. Leiden (apparently following C) displaces it until 
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al-Muqawqis said, “I gave them good advice, but they were suspicious of me; 
therefore do not grant them the favorable terms that you granted me.” 

‘Umar left for Mecca in the year 17 and performed the lesser pilgrimage of 
Rajab. 989 He expanded the Station 990 and made it farther from the House. 991 He 
expanded the Hijr, 992 and he did construction work on the Sacred Mosque and 
expanded it. He purchased houses from some people, but others refused, and 
so he razed their houses and put the equivalent of their houses’ value into the 
treasury. One of the houses demolished was the house of al-'Abbas b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, who said to him, “Will you raze my house?” ‘Umar replied, “In order to 
expand the sacred mosque!” Al-'Abbas said: “I heard the Messenger of God say: 
‘God ordered David to build a house for Him in Iliya’, and so he built it in Bayt 
al-Maqdis, 993 but whenever the building rose, it fell down. So David said, “My 
Lord, you ordered me to build you a house, but whenever I build, the building 
falls down.” God then sent him a revelation, saying, “I accept only that which is 
of pleasing odor, 994 but you have built for me on land wrongfully taken.” David 
therefore looked, and lo there was a plot of land he had not purchased, and 
he bought it from its owner at his price. 995 Then he built, and the building 
was completed.’” “Who,” asked ‘Umar “will bear witness that they heard this 
from the Messenger of God?” Some men stood up and bore witness. ‘Umar 
said, “Name us a price, Abu 1 -Fadl, 996 or else we will desist.” Al-'Abbas replied, 
“I have left it to God.” Twenty days later ‘Umar set out to return. Al-'Abbas was 
riding along with him, but on an intractable mount. ‘Umar got ahead of him, 
but stopped until al-'Abbas caught up with him. ‘Umar said to him, “I got ahead 
of you, but it is not right for anyone to get ahead of you, people of the Banu 


after next word. The parallel in al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 215, reads: “When the Byzantine 
king learned of it, he became furious and dispatched the armies. They shut the gate of 
Alexandria and declared war on ‘Amr. Al-Muqawqis therefore came out to ‘Amr and said 

989 Rajab 17 began on July 19,638. 

990 That is, the Maqam Ibrahim (Abraham’s Standing Place), just off the east corner of the 

991 That is, farther from the Ka'ba (the House, al-Bayt). 

992 The area just northwest of the Ka'ba, between its northwest wall and the low semicircular 
wall called al-hatlm. 

993 The “house” is the temple, built according to 2 Samuel 7, not by David, but by his son 
Solomon. 

994 Arabic tayyib (good) often has the sense of “pleasant in taste or odor”—perhaps a remi¬ 
niscence of the “pleasing odor” of the Old Testament sacrifices (e.g., Leviticus 1:9). 

995 Arabic bi-hukmihi, that is, at the owner’s judgment of its value. 

996 That is, al-'Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, addressing him by his kurtya. 
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Hashim, a people in whom there is weakness.” 997 (Al-'Abbas) said, “Has God 
deemed us strong enough for prophecy, but too weak for the caliphate?” 998 

‘Umar left for Syria and reached Sargh 999 He learned that the plague had 2:171 
spread, so he turned back. The commanders of Syria met him, and Abu ‘Ubayda 
b. al-Jarrah spoke to him very bluntly, saying, “Are you fleeing from the decree 
of Almighty God?” “Yes,” replied ‘Umar, “I am fleeing from God’s decree to God’s 
decree.” 

In this year ‘Umar asked ‘All b. Abl Talib for the hand of ‘All’s daughter Umm 
Kulthum, whose mother was Fatima, the daughter of the Messenger of God. 

‘All said that she was still young. ‘Umar replied: “I did not mean it in the way 
you thought. I heard the Messenger of God say, ‘Every descent and relationship 
will be broken on the Day of Resurrection, except relationship to me, descent 
from me, and relationship to me by marriage.’ So I desired to have a relationship 
and marriage-tie to the Messenger of God.” He then married her and gave her 
10,000 dinars as dowry. 

In this year—some say that it was at the beginning of the year 18 1000 — 
the Muslims settled Kufa, laid out plots in it, and built houses. Eighty of the 
Companions of the Messenger of God settled in it. 

Drought, barrenness, and severe famine afflicted the people in the Year of 
Ashes, which was [the year] 18. ‘Umar went out to pray for rain. He had the 
people come out, took al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib by the hand, and said: 

“0 God, we draw near to You by the uncle of Your Prophet. 0 God, do not 
disappoint their expectation in Your Messenger.” And they were granted rain. 


997 ‘Umar is playing on the two senses of the Arabic verb taqaddama, which means both 
“get ahead of and “take precedence over.” Although there is no indication of a lacuna 
in the mss, the Leiden editor inferred one and therefore printed a text that can be 
translated: “I got ahead of you, but it is not right for anyone to take precedence over 
you, people of the Banu Hashim, a people ... in you/whom there is weakness.” 

998 The Arabic original of the sentence lacks an initial interrogative particle, but it seems 
best to take it as a rhetorical question whose answer is no. Al-‘Abbas then would be 
affirming the claim of the Banu Hashim, Muhammad’s clan (“God deemed us strong 
enough for prophecy”), to being qualified also for the succession (the caliphate). The 
prediction, a veiled prophecy attributed to al-‘Abbas, would be fulfilled, though after 
al-‘Abbas’s death, with the accession of ‘All b. Abi Talib to the caliphate, and, after the 
Umayyad interregnum, by the accession of a descendant of al-‘Abbas to the caliphate 
and the establishment of the ‘Abbasid dynasty. 

999 According toYaqut, s.v., Sargh was thirteen days’journey north of Medina and marked 
the border between the Hijaz and al-Sha’m (Syria). 

1000 i8a.h. = Januaryi2,639 -January 1,640. 
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‘Umar appointed a food allowance for the dependents of certain Muslims in 
that year and ordered that the expenses of foundlings and their nursing should 
be paid from the treasury. 

In this year ‘Umar was styled Commander of the Faithful; he had been styled 
2:172 Successor ( Khalifa) | of the Successor of the Messenger of God. Abu Musa al- 
Ash'ari addressed a letter to him: “To the Servant of God ‘Umar, Commander 
of the Faithful,” and this became customary. Some have said that al-Mughira 
b. Shu'ba came to see him and said, “Peace be upon you, Commander of the 
Faithful,” whereupon ‘Umar said, “You must not say such a thing!” “Aren’t we 
Muslims?” asked al-Mughira. “Of course,” replied ‘Umar. Al-Mughira said, "And 
you are our commander.” ‘Umar said, “Yes, by God.” 

Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah had sent ‘Iyad b. Ghanm al-Fihri to the Jazira. He 
kept besieging them, and then he conquered al-Raqqa, Saruj, Edessa (al-Ruha), 
Nisibis (Nislbln), and the other towns of the Jazira—all of them by peace 
agreement. He imposed tax ( kharaj ) on the land, and (he imposed a poll-tax) 
on the necks of men: on each person four or five dinars, or six, in the year 18. 
Then he returned to Abu ‘Ubayda. 

The plague spread in Syria—it was the plague of ‘Amwas. 1001 Abu ‘Ubayda 
b. al-Jarrah died. He appointed as successor ‘Iyad b. Ghanm over Hims and its 
dependencies of Qinnasrin and Mu'adh b. Jabal over Jordan, but it was only 
a few days before Mu'adh b. Jabal died. Yazid b. Abl Sufyan and Shurahbil 
b. Hasana also died. ‘Umar therefore confirmed Mu'awiya over Yazid’s gover- 
norate. In that year 25,000 died in the Amwas plague, apart from those who 
were not encompassed. 1002 Prices rose and the people began hoarding; ‘Umar 
therefore prohibited hoarding. 

In this (year) al-Fadl b. al-Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib died in Palestine. Pales¬ 
tine had been conquered, except for Caesarea (al-Qaysariyya); Mu'awiya b. Abl 
Sufyan was stationed against it, and he conquered it in the year 18. It has been 
said that there were 80,000 fighting men in the city. Mu'awiya sent two men 
from the tribe of Judham to ‘Umar with the good tidings; after them he sent a 
man named Zuhayr from the tribe of Khath'am. He said to him, “If you can get 


1001 ‘Amwas (or Amawas) is the Biblical Emmaus, about seven miles from Jerusalem (Luke 
24:13). The plague was named for the place where it started. See the article by Justin 
K. Stearns in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Amwas, plague of. 

1002 Arabic siwa man lamyuhsar minhum (apart from those of them who were not re¬ 
strained) apparently refers to those who contracted the disease but did not die. Al¬ 
though Lane, Lexicon, records instances of the verb hasara (restrain) referring to the 
debilitating effects of disease, one is tempted to emend one letter and read siwa man 
lamyuhsa minhum (apart from those who were not counted). 
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there before the two Judhamis, | do it.” So the Khath'ami overtook them while 2:173 
they were sleeping and passed them by. He arrived in Medina at night, came to 
‘Umar, and told him the news. ‘Umar shouted, “God is most great!” and praised 
God. Then he went out to the mosque, ordered fire be brought and it was, and 
he praised God and informed them of the conquest of Caesarea. 

Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas wrote from al-Mada’in to ‘Umar three years after he had 
settled in, informing him that the Persians had gathered at Jalula’, a village of 
the Sawad near Hulwan. ‘Umar wrote to him to hasten against them with the 
men he had with him, and he dispatched ‘Abdallah b. Mas'ud and put him in 
Sa'd’s place. Some have said that he sent Salman to be at al-Mada’in. Ibn Mas'ud 
used to instruct them in religion and teach them. The battle of Jalula’ was in the 
year 19; 1003 he 1004 continued fighting them until God made him victorious. A 
great many Persians were killed, and Yazdagird fled with those who remained 
with him and reached Isfahan; then he marched to the vicinity of al-Rayy. The 
ruler (sahib) of Tabaristan came to him and informed him of the impregnability 
of his country, but Yazdagird refused his offer and went on to Marw. He had 
with him 1,000 of his cavalrymen, 1,000 crack troops, 1005 and 1,000 men of 
special valor. 1006 He corresponded with Nayzak Tarkhan, but the latter attacked 
him with a club. 1007 So he left in flight and entered the house of a miller; they 
overtook him and killed him in the miller’s house. His cavalrymen made their 
way to Balkh, his valorous troops reached Herat, and his crack troops Marv. 

The hosts of the Persians dispersed; God made their kingdom pass away and 
scattered their assembly. 

Sa‘d returned to Kufa and laid out its mosque and its governor’s palace. 1008 
Al-Ash‘ath laid out the Cemetery of Kinda, and the Kinda laid out plots around 
it; Yazld b. ‘Abdallah laid out the desert side, 1009 and the Bajlla laid out plots 


1003 19 a.h. = January 2 - December 20, 640. Note that al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2456, places the 
Battle of Jalula’ in i6a.h. 

1004 Apparently referring to Sa‘d. 

1005 Ed. Leiden has jabbar, perhaps “toughs.” 

1006 Ed. Leiden has sannaja. 

1007 Nayzak Tarkhan was the ruler of the Turks with whom, according to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:2877-2882, Yazdagird hoped to ally himself. Al-Ya c qubi offers here a fragment of a 
much longer narrative involving Yazdagird, the Persian prince Farrukhzad, and the 
ruler of Marv. In al-Tabari’s version, ( Ta’rikh , 1:2878-2879) it is Farrukhzad who attacks 
Yazdagird with a club. 

1008 Arabic, qasr imaratiha, lit. “its palace of command,” the governor’s residence, more 
commonly called dar al-imdra. 

1009 Arabic, nahiyat al-barriyya, or “uncultivated district.” 
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around it. ‘Umar consulted the Companions of the Messenger of God about 
the cultivated land ( sawad ) of Kufa. Some said to him, “You 1010 should divide 
it among us.” He consulted ‘All, who said, “If you divide it today, there will 
2:174 be nothing | for those who come after; instead, you should confirm it in their 
hands to work it, 1011 so that it will be there for us and for those after us.” ‘Umar 
said: “May God give you success! This is the right view.” He dispatched ‘Uthman 
b. Hunayf and Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman, and they surveyed the cultivated lands. 
‘Umar ordered them not to burden anyone beyond his ability, and so he levied 
80 million dirhams as the land-tax ( kharaj) of the Sawad. He provided ‘Uthman 
b. Hunayf with a daily allowance of five dirhams and a leather bag of flour 
and ordered him not to include in the survey any hill, 1012 thicket, swamp, or 
anything that water could not reach. He was to measure using the “black” cubit, 
which consists of a cubit ( dhira ') and a hand’s-breadth ( qabda ), and he raised 
his thumb above his fist slightly. 1013 ‘Uthman surveyed everything this side of 
the mountains of Hulwan up to the land of the west, 1014 which is the lower part 
of the Euphrates. 1015 Then he wrote to ‘Umar: “I have found out everything that 
water has ever reached, be it cultivated or uncultivated, 1016 as long as water has 
ever reached it, whether its owner has worked it or not.” [He assessed on every 
jarlb of land] 1017 one dirham and one qafiz) on vineyards, 10 dirhams; and on 


1010 Here and in the next sentence M appears to read the first person, “We should divide 

1011 Arabic ya'malunahd, perhaps in the sense of overseeing the working of the land and 
collecting taxes on it, but not owning it. The Arab tribesmen would thus remain 
a military caste ready to be deployed, rather than assimilating into the agricultural 
economy of the Sawad. 

1012 Arabic tall, perhaps referring to the ruins of ancient habitations (tells) that dot the 
Iraqi landscape. Such hills would not be suitable for agriculture. 

1013 On the various types of cubit (dhira’), see the article by W. Hinz in ei 2 , s.v. Dhira'. The 
“black” cubit (dhira’sawda") later was fixed at 54.04 cm, as against the shorter “legal” 
cubit (dhira' shar’iyya) of 49.8cm. 

1014 Thus M, ard al-maghrib ; ed. Leiden ard al- 'arab (the land of the Arabs). 

1015 The text is problematic. Literally, it says “and it (wa-huwa) is the lower part of the 
Euphrates.” The only possible antecedent for “it” (huwa, masculine in Arabic) is “land,” 
which is feminine. One is tempted to emend to wa-ila (and up to), which would make 
good sense as defining the Sawad as extending from the Zagros Mountains around 
Hulwan, west to the Syrian Desert, and south to the lower reaches of the Euphrates. 

1016 Reading with M: min ’amirin aw ghamirin. Ed. Leiden (apparently following C), min 
’amirin aw ghayri ’amirin (whether cultivated or uncultivated), is a copyist’s attempt 
to make sense out of the unusual word ghamir- (desolate, untilled), which the scribe 
of M wrote without a dot on its initial letter. 

1017 There is a lacuna, although no gap is visible in M. The text can be restored from al- 
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fresh dates 1018 5 dirhams. He imposed (a poll-tax) on their necks: 48 dirhams on 
the well-to-do, 24 1019 dirhams on those below that, and 12 dirhams on those who 
could not find (enough to pay more), saying, “A dirham a month will not make a 
man destitute.” In the first year, 80 million dirhams of tax revenue ( kharaj) were 
taken from the Sawad; in the next year, 120 million dirhams were taken. The 
Persian landlords ( dihqans ) met with ‘Uthman b. Hunayf about the vineyards, 
saying, “A bunch of grapes from what is near the city sells for (only) a dirham.” 
‘Uthman therefore wrote to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab about it. ‘Umar wrote to him to 
collect from the one and remit from the next, according to the capacity of each 
location. ‘Umar used to take the jizya 1020 from all of their tradesmen according 
to the value of what they owed. ‘All did likewise. ‘Umar wrote to Abu Musa to 
levy the same tax ( kharaj ) on the territory of Basra | as ‘Uthman b. Hunayf levied 2:175 
on the territory of Kufa, and he wrote to ‘Uthman b. Hunayf, saying, “Transport 
the stipends of the people of Medina to them, for they are their partners.” 1021 
He used to transport between 20 million and 30 million (dirhams annually). 

‘Umar drew up the (military) registers ( cLawawin , pi. of cLiwari) and instituted 
the system of stipends ( 'ataj in the year 20. 1022 “Wealth has proliferated,” he 
said, and therefore he was advised to make a register. He summoned ‘Aqll b. Abl 
Talib, Makhrama 1023 b. Nawfal, and Jubayr b. Mut'im b. Nawfal b. ‘Abd Manaf 


Baladhuri, Futuh, 269: wada'a 'Umaru 'ala l-sawadi 'ala kullijarlbin 'amirin awghamirin 
yablughuhu l-tna’u dirhaman wa-qafizan. (‘Umar assessed on every jarlb in the Sawad, 
whether cultivated or uncultivated, provided it was accessible to water, one dirham 
and one qafiz.) The jarlb was a measure of land, originally the amount of land that 
could be sown with a certain amount of seed (also called a jarlb, consisting of four 
qafiz measures). It was approximately 1,600 m 2 . See the articles by C. E. Bosworth in 
ei 2 , s.v. Misaha; and by E. Ashtor, s.v. Mawazin. The qafiz was a Persian measure of 
grain. 

1018 Arabic ritab, which is ambiguous; it can be the plural of rutab (fresh dates), as opposed 
to varieties normally dried, or it can be the plural of ratba (clover), i.e., “fields of clover.” 
The parallel in al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 269-270, uses ratba, and thus refers to clover rather 
than date palms. 

1019 The mss read 28; emended by the Leiden editor; cf. al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 269. 

1020 The mss read aljibya, which maybe another word for “tax” (Lane, Lexicon, 2:378; Dozy, 
Supplement, 1:172); cf. Syriac gblta, “contribution, gift” (Sokoloff, Syriac Lexicon, 201). 
The Leiden editor emended to al jizya. 

1021 That is, partners of the Muslims living in Kufa. 

1022 20 a. h. = December 21,640 - December 9,641. Curiously, al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:2411 dates 
the event to 15 a.h.; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 450, dates it to 20 a. h. On these administrative 
developments, see the articles by A A. Duri in ei 2 , s.v. Dlwan, and by Cl. Cahen, s.v. c Ata\ 

1023 The mss read “Waraqa” (in M an x has been written over the word, perhaps to indicate 
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and said: “Write down the people according to their standings. 1024 Begin with 
the Banu ‘Abd Manaf.” So he registered the first of the people, All b. Abi Talib, 
at 5,000 (dirhams); al-Hasan b. All at 3,000; and al-Husayn b. All at 3,000. It is 
said that he put second 1025 al-Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib at 3,000; everyone from 
Quraysh who had been present at the Battle of Badr (on the Muslim side) at 
3,000; and those of the Ansar who had been present at Badr at 4,000. As for the 
people of Mecca, he registered the chief men of Quraysh, such as Abu Sufyan b. 
Harb and Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan, at 5,000; then came the Quraysh according 
to their standings, those who had not been present at Badr. He registered the 
Mothers of the Believers 1026 at 6,000 each; Aisha, [Umm] Habiba, and Hafsa 
at 12,000 (each); and Safiyya and Juwayriya at 5,000 each. He registered himself 
at 4,000, and his son Abdallah b. ‘Umar at 5,000. He registered the people of 
Mecca who did not emigrate (to Medina) at 600 and 700. He allocated the 
people of Yemen 400, the Mudar 300, and the Rabi'a 200. 

The first money he gave out as stipend ( ’ata’) was money that Abu Hurayra 
brought from al-Bahrayn in the amount of 700,000 dirhams. He said: “Register 
the people according to their standings.” 1027 They registered the Banu Abd 
Manaf and followed them with Abu Bakr and his kinsmen, and then with 
2:176 ‘Umar b. al-Khattab and his kinsmen, | according to the order of succession 
to the caliphate. 1028 When ‘Umar looked at what they had done, he said, “1 
wish, by God, that 1 were so close to the Messenger of God! Begin rather 


that it is incorrect). The Leiden editor emended the reading, apparently on the basis of 
al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 449. In fact, the well-known Waraqa b. Nawfal, who had become a 
monotheist and recognized Muhammad’s earliest revelations as authentic, died before 
Muhammad’s death. Makhrama b. Nawfal also appears in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:2529, as 
one of the men who assisted ‘Umar in carrying out his construction projects around 
the Meccan sanctuary in 17 a. h. 

1024 Arabic, 'ala mandzilihim, presumably their priority in becoming Muslims, but, as al- 
Ya'qubT’s account, which shows marks of being pieced together from more than one 
source, makes clear, other factors were taken into account, with the result that the 
organization of the dlwan became a matter of contention. 

1025 Reading with M, thana bi--, ed. Leiden (apparently following C), bada’a bi- (he began 
with). 

1026 That is, the wives of the Prophet, three of whom were given higher allotments, and two 

1027 This sentence, an exact repetition of ‘Umar’s words cited in the previous paragraph, 
seems to indicate that al-Ya'qubi has begun to cite a different account. 

1028 This arrangement would place two minor clans within Quraysh, the Banu Taym b. 
Murra (Abu Bakr’s clan) and the Banu ‘Adi b. Ka‘b (‘Umar’s clan) ahead of the clans 
more closely related to the Prophet through ‘Abd Manaf. 
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with the Messenger of God, followed by those most closely related to him 
and then the next closest, so that you put ‘Umar where God has put him.” 
He made allotments to the women Emigrants and other women according 
to their merit. His allotment to them was 2,000,1,500, or 1,000 (dirhams): he 
allocated 2,000 to Asma 5 bt. ‘Umays, Umm Kulthum bt. ‘Uqba b. Abl Mu'ayt, and 
Khawla bt. Hakim b. al-Awqas, the wife of ‘Uthman b. Maz'un, and he allocated 
1,500 to Umm ‘Abd. He made awards to the Persian nobles: he allocated 2,000 
(dirhams) each to Fayruz, son of Yazdagird, dikqan of Nahr al-Malik, to al- 
Nakhlrjan, to Khalid and al-Jamil, the sons of Busbuhra, dikqan of al-Falluja, 
to al-Hurmuzan, 1029 to Bistam b. NarsI, dikqan of Babylon, and to Jufayna al- 
‘Ibadi. He said, “Noblemen by whom I wish to win over others!” ‘Umar said in 
his last year: “I won people over by favoring some over others, but if I live out 
this year, I will treat people equally and not favor a ruddy person over a swarthy 
one 1030 or an Arab over a non-Arab. I will do as the Messenger of God and Abu 
Bakr did.” 

He established the garrison cities ( amsar , plural of misr) in this year. 1031 “The 
amsar," he said, “are seven: Medina is a misr, al-ShaTn (Syria or Damascus) 
is a misr, the Jazira is a misr, Kufa is a misr, Basra is a misr, [„.].” 1032 He also 


1029 The Persian general al-Hurmuzan was captured at the Battle of Tustar and taken to 
Medina. He converted to Islam and became ‘Umar’s adviser on Persian affairs. After 
the assassination of ‘Umar, which al-Ya'qubi will describe below (ed. Leiden, 2:184- 
185), he fell victim to the wrath of ‘Umar’s son ‘Ubaydallah, who murdered him on 
suspicion that he had been involved with ‘Umar’s assassin, Abu Lu’lu’a, who, although a 
Christian, was also Persian; see the article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s . v . al-Hurmuzan. 

1030 Arabic al-ahmar (red), that is, those with light complexions, referring to the peoples 
to the north of the Arabs; al-aswad (black), referring to the Arabs and any other 
dark complexioned peoples. Here the idiom is used by way of inclusion, rather than 
specifically, to mean something like “all and sundry.” 

1031 The word misr denotes, in earliest Islam, “the settlements developing out of the armed 
encampments established by the Arabs in the conquered provinces outside Arabia and 
then, subsequently, the capital towns or metropolises of the conquered provinces” (C. 
E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Misr). The Arabic phrase used here, wa-massara l-amsar, does 
not imply that Arab forces were sent only at this time to these places; rather, it implies 
establishment (or reform) of the administrative framework for these cities. Indeed, 
the term misr, as used here in the case of the Jazira and probably also in the case of al- 
Sha’m, refers to military districts, not to the chief city of the district. On the internal 
organization of these cities, see the article by P. Crone in ei 2 , s . v . Khitta. 

1032 Lacuna in text, although the mss show no break. The missing amsar are probably Egypt 
(Fustat) and possibly al-Yamama (sometimes called al-Bahrayn) or Yemen. 
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established the military districts ( ajnad , plural of jund ): 1033 he made Palestine 
a jund, the Jazira a jund, Mosul a jund, and Qinnasrin a jund. 

In this year ‘Amr b. al-‘As conquered Alexandria and the other districts 
2:177 of Egypt. He collected 14 million dinars in tax ( kharaj) on their heads—| 
a dinar for every person—and tax on their crops, 2 irdabbs for every 100 
irdabbs , 1034 He expelled the companions of Heraclius. 1035 Heraclius, the king 
of the Byzantines, died, which increased their incapacity and weakness. When 
Amr b. al-As conquered Alexandria, he sent Mu'awiya b. Hudayj al-Kindl as a 
messenger to ‘Umar. Mu'awiya said to Amr, “Send a written letter with me.” 
Amr replied: “Why should I send a letter with you? Just tell him what you 
saw and convey the message to him.” When Mu'awiya reached ‘Umar and told 
him the news, ‘Umar bowed in prostration. ‘Umar wrote to Amr b. al-‘As to 
ship to Medina by sea enough food for all the Muslims and to convey it to the 
coast of al-Jar. 1036 Amr transported food to al-Qulzum, and then transported 
it by sea in twenty ships, each containing approximately 3,000 irdabbs, until 
it reached al-Jar. When ‘Umar learned of their arrival, he went out to al-Jar 
with many of the Companions of the Messenger of God and inspected the 
ships. He appointed agents to take possession of the food, and he built two 
storehouses 1037 there and put the food in them. Then he ordered Zayd b. Thabit 
to register the people according to their standings: he ordered him to write 
them vouchers of papyrus 1038 and to seal them at the bottom; thus he was the 
first to make vouchers and to seal them at the bottom. 


1033 The word jund meant “military district.” In practice it was used only for the military 
districts of formerly Byzantine lands of Syria, not those in Iraq or Egypt. See the article 
by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s . v . Djund. Again, the language (wa jannada l-ajnad) implies 
administrative action, rather than the initial deployment of troops. 

1034 The irdabb, originally a Persian measure of capacity, was used in Egypt as a measure 
for grain. It may have varied in size from district to district. The figure given by the 
geographer al-MuqaddasI (4th/ioth century) is the equivalent of 72.3kg of wheat. See 
the article by E. Ashtor in ei 2 , s.v. Mawazln. 

1035 Arabic ashab Hiraqi, a vague expression applicable to anyone who supported the 
Byzantine emperor. 

1036 Al-Jar was a port on the Red Sea one day from Medina. 

1037 The text has qasrayn (two palaces), but clearly storehouses or warehouses are meant. 

1038 Arabic sikdk min qaratis. Sakk (plural sikdk) is the origin of the word “cheque/check” 
in English and other European languages. The documents were sealed vouchers issued 
by the diwan (registry bureau) enabling the bearer to collect a salary, allowance, or 
pension (see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s . v . Sakk). Qirtas (plural qaratis) at 
this early period referred to papyrus. 
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Resumption of the account of Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas: [Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas 
returned] to Kufa and stayed there. Settlement plots ( khitat ) were laid out, and 
houses and quarters 1039 were built. Then the people of Kufa complained about 
Sa‘d and said that he did not pray properly, so ‘Umar dismissed him from com¬ 
mand over them. Sa‘d cursed them, praying that God—may He be glorified and 
exalted—would not make them pleased with any commander, or any comman¬ 
der pleased with them. In place of Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas, ‘Umar appointed ‘Ammar 
b. Yasir. 1040 Afterward, the people of Kufa came to ‘Umar. | He asked, “How did 2:178 
you leave your commander, ‘Ammar b. Yasir?” They replied, “A weak Muslim!” 

So ‘Umar dismissed him and sent Jubayr b. Mut'im. Then al-Mughira (b. Shu'ba) 
used cunning against Jubayr: he carried a report about him to ‘Umar and said 
to him, “Appoint me, Commander of the Faithful.” ‘Umar said, “You are a dis¬ 
solute man.” He replied: “You need not worry about me. My competence and 
forcefulness will be yours; my dissoluteness mine alone.” So ‘Umar appointed 
him governor of Kufa. Then he asked the Kufans about al-Mughira. They said, 

“You are the one who knows him and his immorality best.” So ‘Umar said, “What 
a trial you are to me, people of Kufa! If I appoint you a God-fearing Muslim, you 
say he is weak; and if I appoint you someone experienced, 1041 you say he is dis¬ 
solute.” Some say that ‘Umar reinstated Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas. 

‘Umar expelled the Jews of Khaybar from the Hijaz when Muzahhir 1042 b. 

Rafi' al-Harithi was killed. 1043 He said, “I heard the Messenger of God say, ‘Two 
religions shall not coexist in the peninsula of the Arabs.’ ” So he divided Khaybar 
into sixteen shares. 1044 


1039 Arabic mahall (plural of mahalla), literally means “resting place,” a place where pack 
animals could be unloaded. It could also designate a quarter of a city. It is not clear 
which of these meanings is intended here, although “built” suggests the latter. 

1040 Ed. Leiden indicates a lacuna in C; M shows no break. 

1041 Reading with M, mujarraban (the jlm is undotted); ed. Leiden reads mujriman (a 
criminal). 

1042 Following the vocalization of the name in ed. Leiden; the Taj al-’arus vocalizes the 
name as Muzhir, but Muzahhir is the common form; see W. Caskel, Gamharat an- 
nasab, 2:439. 

1043 He was killed by the slaves working his lands in Khaybar; the Jews of Khaybar were said 
to have incited them; see Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba, s.n. (no. 8035). 

1044 Reports about the Prophet’s conquest of Khaybar in a. h. 7 became the battleground for 
later contending views on how lands should be handled for taxation. Some reports say 
that the Prophet divided the lands among his followers; others that the lands remained 
in the hands of the Jews, who were reduced to the status of serfs on the land and paid 
half the annual crop to the Muslims. See the article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s . v . 
Khaybar. 
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He sent Maysara b. Masruq al-‘AbsI against Byzantine territory; the first 
army to enter it was the army of Maysara in this year—the year 20. He sent 
Habib b. Maslama al-Fihri 1045 to raid, and set a deadline for him. When Habib 
exceeded that time, ‘Umar became very worried until he arrived. “What,” he 
asked, “delayed you beyond the deadline I set for you?” Habib replied, “One of 
the Muslims fell ill, so we stayed with him until God decreed what He decreed.” 
‘Umar did not raid Byzantine territory after Habib. Whenever the Byzantines 
were mentioned, ‘Umar would say, “By God, I wish the mountain pass were a 
burning coal between us and them, we having everything this side of it and the 
Byzantines everything beyond it”—because of how much he disliked fighting 
2:179 them. He dispatched ‘Alqama b. Mujazziz | al-Mudliji with about twenty ships, 
but all the men were killed, and so ‘Umar vowed that he would never send 
anyone off by sea. 

In this year there were earthquakes the like of which had never been seen. 

Nihawand 1046 was conquered in the year 21. 1047 The commander of the men 
was al-Nu‘man b. Muqarrin al-Muzanl. The Persians had gathered from Rayy, 
Qumis, Isbahan, and a number of other places and had come to Nihawand. “Our 
land,” they said, “has been wrested from us, and we have been humiliated in 
our own homeland.” ‘Umar sent al-Nu‘man with an army, and he made his way 
to Nihawand. The Persians had set over themselves a king named D_n. 1048 


1045 See the article by Michael Lecker in ei 3 , s . v . Habib b. Maslama al-Fihri. The mountain 
pass ( al-darb ) to which ‘Umar will refer is the Cilician Gates, in the Taurus Mountains 
between Anatolia and Syria. The word may be derived from the town of Derbe near 
the pass; see Lane, Lexicon, 3:866. 

1046 Nihawand is a town in the Zagros Mountains of western Iran (the modem town 
preserves the name). See the article by V. Minorsky in ei 2 , s . v . Nihawand. Cf. also al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2596-2633 (trans. Juynboll, The History of al-Tabari, xm, 179-217). 
For a detailed discussion of the sources, see Albrecht Noth, “Isfahan-Nihawand: Eine 
quellenkritische Studie zur friihislamischen Historiographie.” See also the article by C. 
E. Bosworth in Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. Nehavand. 

1047 21A.H. = December 10,641 - November 29,642. 

1048 The name, as written in M, consists of four letters, of which the first and last are unam¬ 
biguous. Ed. Leiden, based on C, is of no help. The Leiden editor calls attention to a 
Persian named Dinar, mentioned in al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 306; but he is never identified 
as a “king,” or even as a commander. However, in al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 303, the Persian 
commander is called Dhu 1-Hajibayn (He of the Eyebrows), a well-known epithet for 
the Sasanian commander Mardanshah b. Hurmuz, and perhaps the original reading 
of al-Ya'qubi was Dhu 1-Hajibayn, miscopied by the omission of its middle letters. The 
phrase mallaku 'alayhim malikan (they set over themselves a king) is also puzzling. Per¬ 
haps malik should be taken in the sense of “prince” or “grandee.” Indeed, al-Baladhuri’s 
account stresses the pomp of the Persian commander, who sits on a throne ( sarir ). 
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There was fierce fighting; al-Nu'man b. Muqarrin was killed, but then God 
routed the Persians, and Nihawand was conquered. During the Nihawand raid 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab was on the pulpit of the Messenger of God delivering 
a sermon. Suddenly, while he was speaking, he said, “Sariya, the mountain, 
the mountain!”—Sariya was with the army of Nihawand. 1049 When Sariya 
returned from Nihawand, he said, “The enemy had surrounded us, but when 
we heard your voice, Commander of the Faithful, saying ‘Sariya, the mountain, 
the mountain!’ we fled to the mountain and were saved.” 

‘Amr b. al-As conquered Barqa 1050 and granted its people a peace agreement 
against payment of 13,000 dinars, with provision that they should sell such of 
their children as they wished in order to pay their jizya in this year. Then he 
marched on until he came to Tripoli of Africa and conquered it. He wrote to 
‘Umar asking his permission to raid the rest of Africa, but ‘Umar wrote to him, 

“It is widely dispersed, and no one shall raid it as long as I remain alive.” He sent 
Busr b. [Abl] Artat, who made terms with the people of Waddan and the people 
of Fazzan. 1051 He sent ‘Uqba b. Nafi' al-Fihri—he was the brother of al-As | b. 2:180 
Wa’il al-Sahml on his mother’s side—to the land of the Nuba. The Muslims 
encountered intense fighting from the Nuba. When the Muslims returned from 
the land of the Nuba, they laid out settlement plots in Giza. When Amr b. al- 
As wrote to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab about it, ‘Umar wrote to him, “Don’t put any 
water between me and you; encamp in a place such that whenever I want to 
get on my camel and come to you, I can do it.” 1052 

Azerbaijan was conquered in the year 22. 1053 The commander of the men 
was al-Mughlra b. Shu'ba—according to others it was Hashim b. ‘Utba b. Abl 
Waqqas. Abu Musa al-Ash‘arI conquered the villages of al-Ahwaz and Istakhr 
in the year 23. 1054 ‘Umar wrote to him to impose tax ( kharaj) on them as he had 
on the rest of the land of Iraq, and he did so. 1055 Abdallah b. Budayl b. Warqa’ 


1049 He appears in al-Tabari, Ta’nkh, 1:2569, as Sariya b. Zunaym al-Kinani, a commander 
appointed by ‘Umar on another occasion. 

1050 Barqa is the name both of a region (Cyrenaica in modem Libya) and of a town in 
it (modem al-Marj) on the Mediterranean coast between modern Benghazi and al- 
Bayda’. See the article by J. Despois in ei 2 , s . v . Barka. 

1051 On Waddan and Fazzan (modem Fezzan), both in modem Libya, see the articles by 
J. Despois in El 2 , s.v. al-Djufra and s.v. Fazzan. 

1052 Umar disapproved of Giza as the site of an Arab garrison city because Giza, on the west 
bank of the Nile, was separated from the Arabian peninsula by the river; this was not 
the case with Fustat, which was located east of the Nile. 

1053 22A.H. = November 30,642 - November 18,643. 

1054 23A. h. = November 19,643 - November 6,644. 

1055 “On the rest of the land of Iraq”—al-Ahwaz in Khuzistan, with its riverine agriculture 
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al-Khuza‘I conquered Hamadhan and Isfahan in this year, and Qaraza b. Ka‘b al- 
Ansari conquered al-Rayy. Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan conquered Asqalan. ‘Umar 
appointed Khalid b. al-Walid governor of Edessa, Harran, Raqqa, Tall Mawzan, 
and Amid; he stayed there for a year and then asked to be relieved of his post, 
so ‘Umar relieved him of it. Khalid came to Medina and resided there for a 
few days; then he died in Medina. According to al-Waqidl, Khalid b. al-Walid 
died in Hims and appointed ‘Umar to be his executor. When the news of his 
death came to ‘Umar, Hafsa and ‘Umar’s family lamented him and wept a great 
deal over him. ‘Umar said, “The women are right to weep over Abu Sulayman,” 
and he grieved openly over him. He dispatched Habib b. Maslama al-Fihri to 
Armenia and sent Salman b. RabTa after him to reinforce him, but he did not 
reach him until after the murder of ‘Umar. 

‘Umar allowed the wives of the Prophet to make the pilgrimage in this year, 
and he made the pilgrimage with them. One (authority) says: “I saw the wives 
of the Messenger of God in the howdahs, wearing blue shawls, | in the year 
23. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf was in front of them and ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan behind 
them, and they allowed no one to come near them.” 

‘Umar confiscated half of the wealth of a group of his governors. 1056 It is 
said that among them were Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas, his governor over Kufa; ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As, his governor over Egypt; Abu Hurayra, his governor over al-Bahrayn; al- 
Nu'man b. ‘Adi b. Hurthan, his governor over Maysan; Nafi' b. ‘Amr al-Khuza‘ 1 , 
[his governor] over Mecca; and Ya'la b. Munya, his governor over Yemen. Abu 
Bakra refused the division, saying, “By God, if this wealth belongs to God, it is 
not permissible for you to take part of it and leave us part; and if it belongs to 
us, you have no right to take it.” ‘Umar said to him: “Either you are a Believer 
who does not defraud people, or a hypocrite. Which are you?” 1057 He replied, 
“Nay, a Believer who does not defraud.” 

Some people of Quraysh asked ‘Umar for permission to go out on jihad. He 
said: “You have already been through that with the Messenger of God, who 
said, ‘I will hold the Quraysh by their throats at the extremes of this tract of 
stones.’ 1058 Do not go out, lest you disperse the people right and left.” ‘Abd al- 


along the Karun River, could be considered an extension of Iraq, which is not the case 
with Istakhr, which lay to the east in Fars, slightly to the north of the ruins of Persepolis. 

1056 Literally, “divided in half,” but the sense is clearly that half of the wealth was taken from 

1057 Reading with M, ayyuka-, L’s conjectural readin ifk (lie) makes no sense. 

1058 Arabic harra, a tract of desert covered with sharp basalt stones in the vicinity of 
Medina. The implication is that the Prophet did not allow the Quraysh to go any further 
afield. 
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Rahman b. ‘Awf said, “I said, ‘Yes, Commander of the Faithful; but why do you 
bar us from jihad?’ He replied, ‘It is better for you that I keep silent with you and 
not respond to you than for me to respond to you.’ ” Then he began talking about 
Abu Bakr; finally he said, “The oath of allegiance to Abu Bakr was a fluke 1059 
whose evil consequence God warded off; if anyone does something like it again, 
kill him.” 

The following has been related on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, who said: 1060 
“‘Umar b. al-Khattab came knocking at my door in the middle of the night and 
said, ‘Let us go out to keep watch over the open spaces 1061 of Medina.’ He went 
out, barefoot, with his whip on his neck, until he came to BaqT al-Gharqad. 1062 
Then he lay down on his back and began to beat the soles of his feet with his 
hand | and to moan grievously. ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ I asked, ‘what 2:182 
has brought you to this state?’ He said, ‘The affair of God, 1063 Ibn ‘Abbas.’ [I] 
said, ‘If you wish, I’ll inform you of what is in your soul.’ He said: ‘Dive in! 1064 
And if you are going to say something, may it be good!’ I mentioned precisely 
this affair and to whom he should give it. He replied, ‘Right.’ So I said to him, 
‘Where do you stand on ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf?’ He replied, ‘He is a man who is 
tight-fisted, and this affair is only suitable for one who is open-handed without 
extravagance, and restrained without niggardliness.’ I said, ‘Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas?’ 

He replied, ‘A believer, (but) weak.’ I said, Talha b. ‘Ubaydallah?’ 1065 He said, 


1059 Arabic falta (an unexpected event, accident, mishap; something done hastily without 
thorough consideration) became a code-word in Shi'i discourse about Abu Bakr’s 
election, which they rejected as illegitimate. 

1060 In the following long account from Ibn Abbas, numerous breaks in the narrative to 
reiterate “Ibn Abbas said” have been removed and the pronouns adjusted accordingly. 

1061 Reading with M, sawahl, an unusual plural of saha (open spaces, level areas); ed. Leiden 
reads nawahl (precincts, outskirts). 

1062 The cemetery of Medina. 

1063 That is, the succession to the caliphate. 

1064 The text is uncertain. M reads 'ud 'awwad, which normally would mean, “give a sub¬ 
stitute, O substituted”—but might mean simply, “Give, O giver!” The Leiden editor 
read ghusghawwas (dive in, O diver), which makes a certain sense as ghawwas (diver) 
could be used metaphorically to mean “skilled in obtaining sustenance” (Lane, Lexicon, 
6:2309). 

1065 Following M; ed. Leiden has Talha b. Abdallah. Talha b. ‘Ubaydallah was a prominent 
Companion of the Prophet and, like Abu Bakr with whom he was closely associated, 
a member of the Taym b. Murra clan of Quraysh. He was appointed by ‘Umar as one 
of the six electors to choose his successor, but, being away from Medina, did not take 
part in the deliberations. For his later career and death in the Battle of the Camel, see 
below, and the article by W. Madelung in ei 2 , s.v. Talha b. ‘Ubayd Allah. 
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‘He is a man who hands things over (only) to get honor and praise; he gives 
his wealth (only) in order to reach the wealth of others; and he is boastful and 
haughty.’ So I said, ‘What about al-Zubayr b. al-'Awwam?—for he is the knight 
of Islam.’ He replied, ‘He is a human being one day and a devil the next; and (he 
is so) abstemious 1066 (that) if there were a measure of dates 1067 in it for him, he 
would work from morning to noon and even miss the prayer.’ I said, “Uthman 
b. Affan?’ He said: ‘If he is appointed he will load Ibn Abl Mu'ayt 1068 and the 
Banu Umayya on the necks of the people; he will give them God’s wealth. If he 
is appointed, by God, he will do it; and, if he does, the Arabs will march against 
him and kill him in his home.’ He fell silent, and then said: ‘Keep going, Ibn 
Abbas. Do you think your man is the right one for it?’ 1069 I said, ‘Why should 
you find it strange for him, given his virtue, his precedence, his relationship (to 
the Prophet), and his knowledge?’ He replied: ‘By God, he is as you describe. 
If he should rule them, he would carry them over the clear path and take the 
clear route with them. 1070 Yet he has some other traits: jesting during audiences, 
following his own opinion exclusively, and reproaching people—besides his 
youthfulness.’ I said, ‘Commander of the Faithful, then why did you 1071 not 
consider him too young at the Battle of the Trench, when Amr b. ‘Abd Wudd 
went out and heroes were muzzled by fear of him and grown men hesitated 
2:183 to meet his challenge? 1072 And at the Battle of Badr, when | he was cutting his 
opponents to pieces? Moreover, you did not precede him in Islam. If the people 
and Quraysh appoint him, he will give you full measure.’ 1073 He said: ‘See to your 
own affairs, Ibn Abbas! Do you want to do to me the like of what your father 


1066 Ed. Leiden has wa-'iffatu nafeirv, M has wa-'iffatun li-qassin (chastity is for priests [?]), 
perhaps an idiom. 

1067 Reading with M, min al-tamr (of dates); omitted in ed. Leiden. 

1068 Al-Walld b. ‘Uqba b. Abl Mu'ayt, uterine half-brother of 'Uthman and appointed by the 
latter as his governor of Kufa, from which he was dismissed for drunkenness—hence 
a figure of opprobrium among the pious. 

1069 Literally, “do you think your companion is a place for it?” A reference to ‘All, Ibn ‘Abbas’s 
fellow Hashimite. W. Madelung, in The Succession to Muhammad, 72-73, describes this 
report of Ibn ‘Abbas in al-Ya‘qubI as similar to one found in al-Mawardi, but “revised 
with a Shi'ite bias.” 

1070 Reading with M, bihim (with them); omitted by ed. Leiden. 

1071 Plural, meaning ‘Umar and Muhammad’s other followers. 

1072 ‘Ali’s single combat in which he killed the Meccan pagan ‘Amr b. ‘Abd Wudd at the 
Battle of the Trench has been narrated above by al-Ya‘qubi, ed. Leiden, 2:50-51. 

1073 The text is unclear. Ed. Leiden has idh kdnaja’alathu al-s. ’.b. with a note that the text 
is corrupt. M appears to have in kdnaja’alathu al-sha’bu. The translation follows M. 
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and ‘All did to Abu Bakr on the day the two of them visited him ?’ 1074 1 did not 
want to anger him, and so I fell silent. Then he said: ‘By God, Ibn ‘Abbas, your 
uncle’s son ‘All is indeed the person most worthy of it, 1075 but the Quraysh will 
not abide him. If he becomes their ruler, he will hold them to the path of truth; 
they will find no leniency with him; and if he does so, they will break their oath 
of allegiance to him, and they will fight each other.’” 

‘Umar performed the pilgrimage in every year of his rule except the first year, 
which was the year 13. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf led the people on pilgrimage (in 
that year). The persons with the greatest influence over ‘Umar were Abdallah 
b. ‘Abbas, Abd al-Rahman b. Awf, and ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan. 

One informant has related that Abdallah b. ‘Abbas was in charge of ‘Umar’s 
security forces ( shurat ); his chamberlain ( hajib ) was his mawld Yarfa’. 

‘Umar was stabbed on Wednesday, four nights remaining of Dhu 1 -Hijja 23, 
corresponding to the non-Arab month of Tishrin 11 (November). 1076 The one 
who stabbed him was Abu Lu’lu’a, a slave of al-Mughira b. Shu'ba. He came to 
him with a poisoned dagger. ‘Umar’s age at that time was 63 years—other say 
54 years. His rule lasted 10 years and 8 months. 

When ‘Umar was stabbed he said to his son, “I borrowed 80,000 (dirhams) 
from the treasury of the Muslims; let it be returned from the property of my 
children; if their property is not sufficient, then from the property of the family 
of al-Khattab; if that does not suffice, then from the property of the Banu ‘Adi; 
otherwise, from the Quraysh generally, but do not go beyond them.” When his 
death drew near, the people gathered around him. He said: “I have established | 2:184 

the garrison cities ( amsar ), set up the registers ( dlwam ), implemented the 
stipends, and raided by land and sea; if I perish, God is the one who takes 
my place for you. You will make your own decisions. I have left you on the 
clear (path). I fear for your sake only two kinds of men: a man who deems 
himself more entitled to rule than his fellow and fights him over it ... 1077 1 have 


1074 This refers to the episode (above, ed. Leiden, 2340) in which the two brought argu¬ 
ments showing that not Abu Bakr, but only ‘Ali, was entitled to lead the community. 

1075 Text has biha (“of it,” feminine); the word that until now has been used to refer to the 
leadership of the community ( amr) is masculine; perhaps one should understand al- 
khilafa (the succession). The Arabic, al-ahaqqu l-nasi biha, can also be translated, “the 
person with the most right to it" 

1076 That is, 25 Dhu 1-Hijja = November 2,644 (a Tuesday, but the day and date will corre¬ 
spond if one assumes that the event took place after sunset; al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh, 2:2726, 
says that he was stabbed the eve of Wednesday and buried Wednesday morning). Other 
dates are given. 

1077 One must assume a lacuna in the text, although M shows no break. 
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recited 1078 in the Book of God: The old. man and the old woman, [when they 
have fornicated, ] stone the two of them definitely as an exemplary punishment 
from God; and God is all-knowing, wise. Do not turn away from stoning: 1079 the 
Messenger of God stoned, and we stoned; were it not that people would say, 
“Umar added something to the book of God,’ I would write it down with my 
own hand, for I have recited it in the book of God.” 

‘Umar put the matter of leadership in the hands of a consultative council 
(shura) composed of six of the Companions of the Messenger of God: ‘All b. Abi 
Talib, ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf, al-Zubayr b. al-'Awwam, Talha 
b. ‘Ubaydallah, 1080 and Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas. He said, “I have excluded Sa'id b. 
Zayd because of his close relationship to me.” 1081 Asked about his son Abdallah 
b. ‘Umar, he said, “The family of al-Khattab has borne enough of it 1082 —and 
Abdallah was not even up to divorcing his wife.” 1083 

‘Umar ordered Suhayb 1084 to lead the people in prayer until they reached 
a consensus on one of the six. He appointed Abu Talha Zayd b. Sahl al-Ansari 
and said, “If four (of the six) agree (on a candidate) and two oppose, cut off the 
heads of the two; if three agree and three oppose, cut off the heads of the three 
among whom Abd al-Rahman is not (numbered); and if three days pass and 
they do not reach a consensus on one (of the candidate), cut off all their heads.” 
The shura took place in the remaining (days) of Dhu 1 -HijJa, 23; Suhayb led the 


1078 Arabic qara’tu means both “I read” and “I recited.” As the following verse is not present 
in the canonical written text of the Qur’an, it is logical to infer that ‘Umar is referring 
to a verse transmitted orally, rather than to one already written down. This is the usual 
interpretation of ‘Umar’s words, and it is reinforced by ‘Umar’s expressed fear of what 
people might say if he wrote the verse down. Fora discussion of how Islamic scholars 
dealt with the implications of‘Umar’s reference to a Qur’anic verse not in the written 
text of the Qur’an, see the article by J. Burton in bi 2 , s.v. Naskh. 

1079 M and ed. Leiden read la tahliku i an al-rajm (do not perish/fall away from stoning), but 
the correct reading would appear to be la tuhallilu ‘an al-rajm, which the translation 
follows. For this meaning, see Lisan al-’Arab, s.v. h-1-1. 

1080 As in M; ed. Leiden has ‘Abdallah. 

1081 ‘Umar was his brother-in-law and embraced Islam in the house of Sa‘d, who was a very 
early convert; see Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba, s.n. 

1082 That is, of the caliphate, or of authority over the community. 

1083 ‘Umar uses similar language in the parallel, al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:2777. 

1084 Suhayb b. Sinan was a Byzantine slave emancipated after his move to Mecca; see 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 3:414-415. His appointment as prayer-leader appears to have been 
intended to avoid the controversy that might have ensued on the appointment of 
someone who was a possible candidate for the caliphate. 
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people in prayer, and he | was the one who prayed over ‘Umar. 1085 Abu Talha 2:185 
would stick his head in on them and say, “Hurry, hurry! The time has drawn 
near and the period is almost over.” 

‘Umar was buried beside Abu Bakr. He left six sons: ‘Abdallah, ‘Ubaydal¬ 
lah, ‘Abd al-Rahman, Asim, Zayd, and Abu ‘Ubaydallah. His son ‘Ubaydal¬ 
lah assaulted Abu Lu’lu’a and killed him and his daughter and wife, and al- 
Hurmuzan was not on his guard, so that he killed him, too. ‘Ubaydallah used to 
relate that he followed al-Hurmuzan and that when al-Hurmuzan felt the sword 
he said, “I bear witness that there is no god but God and that Muhammad is 
the Messenger of God.” One authority has related that ‘Umar (on his deathbed) 
ordered that vengeance should be executed on ‘Ubaydallah for killing al- 
Hurmuzan and that ‘Uthman desired that it be done. Before coming to power, 
‘Uthman had been the most severe of all God’s creatures against ‘Ubaydallah— 
he had even pulled his hair and said: “You enemy of God, you killed a Muslim 
man and a little girl and a woman who had no fault. May God kill me if I don’t 
kill you!” However, when he came to rule, he sent ‘Ubaydallah back to ‘Amr b. al- 
As. One authority has cited ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar as having said: “May God forgive 
Hafsa! It was she who encouraged ‘Ubaydallah to kill them.” 


Description of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 

‘Umar was very tall, bald, squint-eyed, very dark, and ambidextrous—he could 
do things with both his hands. He dyed his beard yellow—some say that he 
colored it with henna and katam . 1086 

The religious scholars ( juqaha ’) from whom knowledge was acquired during 
his days were ‘All b. Abl Talib, ‘Abdallah b. Mas'ud, Ubayy b. Ka‘b, Mu'adh b. 

Jabal, Zayd b. Thabit, Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari, Abu 1 -Darda’, Abu Sa'Id al-Khudri, 
and ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas. 

‘Umar’s governors at the time of his death were Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas, over 
Kufa |—some say al-Mughira; Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari, over Basra; ‘Umayr b. Sa‘d 2:186 
al-Ansari, over Hims; Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan, over part of Syria; ‘Amr b. al-As, 
over Egypt; Ziyad b. [Labld] al-Bayadl, over part of Yemen; Abu Hurayra, over 
Oman; Nafi' b. al-Harith, over Mecca; Ya'la b. Munya al-Tamimi, over San‘a’; al- 


1085 That is, over his body at the funeral. 

1086 Katam, a vegetable dye, has already been mentioned in connection with Abu Bakr; see 
above, ed. Leiden 2057 and note. 
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Harith b. Abi l-‘As al-Thaqafi, over al-Bahrayn; and Abdallah b. Abi Rabi'a, over 
al-Janad. 


2:186 The Days of ‘Uthman b. Affan 

Then ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan b. Abi l-‘As b. Umayya b. ‘Abd Shams became caliph; his 
mother was Arwa bt. Kurayz b. Rabi'a b. Habib b. ‘Abd Shams. 

When ‘Umar died and they 1087 met for the shura, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf 
al-Zuhri asked to withdraw himself from consideration for the caliphate, on 
condition that he would select someone from among them; and they did that. 
He waited for three days; then he met with ‘All alone and said, “We need your 
assurance by God that if you take charge of this matter, 1088 you will lead us in 
accordance with God’s Book, the sunna of His Prophet, and the conduct (stra) 
of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar.” ‘All said, “I will lead you in accordance with God’s 
Book and the sunna of His Prophet to the best of my ability.” ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Awf met with ‘Uthman alone and said, “We need your assurance by God that if 
you take charge of this matter, you will lead us in accordance with God’s Book, 
the sunna of His Prophet, and the conduct of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar.” ‘Uthman 
said, “I promise to lead you in accordance with God’s Book, the sunna of His 
Prophet, and the conduct of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar.” Then he met with All alone 
and said to him what he had said the first time, and ‘All answered him as he had 
answered the first time. He met with ‘Uthman alone and said to him what he 
had said the first time, and ‘Uthman answered him as he had answered the first 
time. Then he met with All alone and said to him what he had said the first time. 

2:187 ‘All said, “Along with God’s Book and the sunna of His Prophet, no one’s | custom 
is needed; you are striving to deflect this matter away from me.” Then he met 
with ‘Uthman alone and repeated the statement to him, and ‘Uthman answered 
him with that answer. So Abd al-Rahman b. Awf clasped his hand. 1089 

‘Uthman came out and the people congratulated him. It was Monday, the 
first day of Muharram of the year 24, corresponding to the non-Arab month of 
Tishrin 11 (November). 1090 On that day the Sun was in Scorpio, 13 0 ; Saturn in 


1087 That is, the six members of the shura listed above (ed. Leiden, 2:184). Parallels: al- 
Tabari, TaYikh, 1:2776-2796; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 500-511 (especially the account 
of ‘All’s responses to the questions of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf on p. 508). 

1088 That is, the caliphate. 

1089 That is, he gave him his oath of allegiance ( bay’a). 

November 7,644. The day was a Sunday, not a Monday, as in the text. 


1090 
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Aries, 21 0 30', retrograde; Jupiter in Capricorn, 4 0 40'; Mars in Libra, 50'; Venus 
in Scorpio, 11 0 , retrograde; and the Ascending Node in Taurus, 24° 

‘Uthman ascended the pulpit and sat in the place where God’s Messenger 
used to sit and where neither Abu Bakr nor ‘Umar had sat: Abu Bakr had sat 
one step below it and ‘Umar one step below Abu Bakr. The people started to 
talk about that, and one of them said, “Today evil has been bom.” A shy man, 
‘Uthman was at a loss for words and remained silent for a long time. Then he 
said: 


Abu Bakr and ‘Umar used to prepare a speech for such an occasion, but 
you are in greater need of a just mler than of one who can make fine 
speeches. If you live long enough, the speech will come to you. 

Then he descended. 

Someone has related that on the eve of the day he was given the oath 
of allegiance ‘Uthman went out to pray the evening prayer with a candle 
before him. Al-Miqdad b. ‘Amr ran into him and exclaimed: “What is this 
innovation?” 1091 

Some people sided with ‘All b. Abl Talib and spoke disparagingly of ‘Uthman. 
Someone has related: I entered the mosque of God’s Messenger and saw a 
man kneeling and lamenting like someone who had owned the world | and 2:188 
had been robbed of it. He was saying: “How strange that the Quraysh have 
deflected this matter from their Prophet’s family, when among them is the first 
believer, the cousin of God’s Messenger, one who best knows and understands 
God’s religion, the most steadfast in Islam, the most discerning of the way, and 
the best-guided to the straight path! By God, they have pushed it away from 
the rightly-guiding, rightly-guided, immaculate, and pure one. They have not 
sought the welfare of the community or the correct course of action; rather, 
they have preferred this world to the next. A far removal, and away with the 
wrongdoing folk !” 1092 1 approached the man and said, “Who are you, may God 
have mercy upon you, and who is this man?” He said, “I am al-Miqdad b. 
‘Amr, 1093 and the man is ‘All b. Abl Talib.” So I said, “Will you not stand up for 
this matter, in which case I will help you with it?” He said, “Nephew, this is a 


1091 Arabic rad hadhihi l-bid’a. Al-Miqdad means that ‘Uthman’s conduct—having a candle 
carried before him or himself carrying a candle (the Arabic is ambiguous)—is an 
objectionable innovation (bid’a), because neither his two predecessors nor the Prophet 
had engaged in such conduct. 

1092 Cf. Qur’an 23:41,11:44, and 67:11. 

1093 Al-Miqdad b. Amr has been mentioned above (ed. Leiden, 2:138) as having favored ‘All 
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matter in which one man or two men are not enough.” I left and ran into Abu 
Dharr. 1094 I mentioned it to him, and Abu Dharr said, “My brother al-Miqdad 
has spoken the truth.” Then I went to Abdallah b. Mas'ud and mentioned it to 
him. He said, “We have been informed and have not been remiss.” 1095 

The people talked much about the blood of al-Hurmuzan and ‘Uthman’s 
withholding of ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Umar. 1096 ‘Uthman therefore ascended the pul¬ 
pit and addressed the people. He said: 

I am indeed the guardian {wall) of al-Hurmuzan’s blood: I have granted it 
to God and to ‘Umar, and have relinquished it for ‘Umar’s blood. 

Al-Miqdad b. ‘Amr rose and said: “Al-Hurmuzan was a client ( mawld ) of God 
and His Messenger. It is not up to you to grant that which belongs to God and 
His Messenger.” ‘Uthman said, “We see things our way and you see things your 
way.” ‘Uthman then sent ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Umar out of Medina to Kufa and settled 
him in a residence; the place came to be called “Kuwayfat Ibn ‘Umar” after 
him. 1097 A certain poet therefore said: 

Abu ‘Amr, 1098 ‘Ubaydallah is responsible 
—have no doubt about it—for the killing of al-Hurmuzan. 


over Abu Bakr as successor to Muhammad. See the article by J. H. A. Juynboll in ei 2 , 
s.v. al-Mikdad b. ‘Amr. 

1094 Abu Dharr al-Ghifari, a very early convert to Islam, has also been mentioned above (ed. 
Leiden, 2038) as having favored ‘All over Abu Bakr. See the article by J. Robson in ei 2 , 
s.v. Abu Dharr. 

1095 Arabic la-qad ukhbima fa-lam na’lu. The sense is,"... and we have not been negligent 
or remiss in giving advice.” Cf. al-Tabari, Glossarium, cxvii. 

1096 That is, his withholding of ‘Ubaydallah from punishment for having killed al-Hurmu- 
zan, the Persian general who had been granted protection as a Muslim. ‘Ubaydallah b. 
‘Umar killed al-Hurmuzan because he suspected him of involvement with his father’s 
assassin. Because al-Hurmuzan’s involvement was not proved, and because he had no 
heirs to take vengeance on his behalf, the onus fell on ‘Uthman as head of the commu¬ 
nity. ‘Uthman’s decision not to exact blood vengeance by killing ‘Umar’s son, and to 
accept blood-money (which he paid himself), caused controversy. On al-Hurmuzan, 
see above, ed. Leiden 2076,185; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2795-2797, and al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab, iv/i, 510 (where ‘All is mentioned explicitly as demanding the death of ‘Ubay¬ 
dallah). 

1097 The name means “Little Kufa of Ibn ‘Umar,” see Yaqut, Buldan, 4:496. 

1098 The addressing of ‘Uthman by his original kunya, Abu ‘Amr, rather than by his more 
common kunya, Abu ‘Abdallah (on the basis of his son from the Prophet’s daughter 
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Al-Mughlra b. Shu'ba conquered Hamadhan. He wrote to ‘Uthman that he 
had entered al-Rayy and had settled the Muslims there. Al-Rayy had been 
conquered in ‘Umar’s lifetime—some, however, have said that it had not been 
conquered, but had been besieged, and that it was conquered in the year 24. 1099 

‘Uthman wrote to al-Hakam b. [Abl] l-As that he should come to him. Al- 
Hakam had been a man expelled by God’s Messenger. 1100 When Abu Bakr came 
to power, ‘Uthman and a group of the Banu Umayya came to Abu Bakr and 
petitioned him concerning al-Hakam, but Abu Bakr would not grant permis¬ 
sion for him to return. When ‘Umar came to power, they did the same thing, 
but ‘Umar would not grant him permission. Therefore the people disapproved 
of ‘Uthman’s permission to al-Hakam. One of them said: I saw al-Hakam b. Abl 
l-As the day he arrived in Medina; he was wearing a tattered old garment and 
driving a billy goat. He entered ‘Uthman’s residence while people gazed at his 
evil state and that of his companions; he came out wearing a silk tunic ( jubba) 
and a shawl ( taylasan ). 

Alexandria rebelled in the year 25. 1101 ‘Amr b. al-As fought its people until 
he conquered it. He took the children captive and sent them to Medina, but 
‘Uthman returned them to their previous treaty status. 1102 ‘Uthman dismissed 
‘Amr b. al-As 1103 and appointed ‘Abdallah b. [Sa‘d b.] Abl Sarh; this was the 
cause of the animosity between ‘Uthman and ‘Amr. When ‘Amr arrived (in 
Medina), ‘Uthman said to him, “How was ‘Abdallah b. Sa‘d when you left?” ‘Amr 
said, “Just as you would like him to be.” ‘Uthman said, “What does this mean?” 


Ruqayya), may be due to metrical necessity, but may also indicate hostility. Cf. al- 
Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 481. 

1099 That is, during the caliphate of ‘Uthman. For a list of the varying dates for these 
conquests, see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2650. 

1100 The reason for the Prophet’s expulsion of al-Hakam to al-Ta’if is given variously as 
his eavesdropping on the Prophet and relaying to his Qurayshi opponents his sayings 
about them or his mocking imitation of the Prophet’s gait. Al-Hakam had accepted 
Islam after the conquest of Mecca in 8/30. He was ‘Uthmaris paternal uncle. See al- 
Baladhuri, Ansab, 5:27; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, 2:35. 

1101 25A.H. = October 28,645 - October 16,646. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh., 1:2809: al-Kindl, Kitab 
al-Umara’, 10-12. 

1102 Reading with M, fa-raddahum 'Uthmanu ila dhimmatihimu l-ula. That is, rather than 
receiving them as slaves, ‘Uthman returned them to their previous status as ahl al- 
dhimma, non-Muslims who had accepted Muslim rule in return for a promise of 
protection. Houtsma’s reading damihimu l-ula (their former blood, their former life), 
is grammatically impossible. 

1103 That is, from the governorship of Egypt. Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2813-2819, places the event 
in the year 27. 


2:189 
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‘Amr said, “Strong in matters pertaining to himself, weak in matters pertaining 
to God.” ‘Uthman said, “I ordered him to follow in your footsteps!” ‘Amr said, 
“You asked too much of him.” When ‘Abdallah [b. Sa‘d] levied 12,000,000 dinars 
in taxes from Egypt, ‘Uthman said to Amr [b. al-As], “The milch-camels have 
produced an abundance.” ‘Amr said, “If this is carried out, it will harm the 
sucklings.” 

‘Uthman enlarged the Sacred Mosque (in Mecca) and added to it in the year 
26. 1104 He bought houses from one group of people, but others refused to sell; 

2:190 so he had their houses pulled down over them, and he placed the funds in the | 
treasury. When they shouted at ‘Uthman, he ordered that they be imprisoned, 
saying: “It was only my forbearance that emboldened you against me. ‘Umar 
did the same thing, but you did not cry out.” ‘Uthman also renovated the pillars 
marking the sacred territory. 1105 

In this year, ‘Uthman b. Abl l-As al-Thaqafi conquered Sabur. 1106 

In it, ‘Uthman appointed al-Walid b. ‘Uqba b. Abl Mu'ayt 1107 over Kufa in 
place of Sa‘d [b. Abl Waqqas]. Al-Walid led the people in the morning prayer 
while drunk, making four prostrations; then he vomited in the mihrab and 
turned to those praying behind him and said, “Shall I give you more?” 1108 
Then he sat down in the courtyard of the mosque. A magician from Kufa 
called Batrawl 1109 was brought to him, and the people gathered round him. The 
magician would stick (something) into a camel’s anus and extract (it) from its 


1104 26A.H. = October 17,646 - October 6,647. Parallel: Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2810-2811. 

1105 The whole of Mecca, not merely the area around the Ka'ba, was considered a sacred 
area ( haram ). ‘Uthmaris enlargement of the Sacred Mosque also included renewing 
the pillars ( ansab) marking the boundaries of the sacred area. 

1106 Persian, Shapur: a town and district in the western part of Fars province on the river 
of the same name. See Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 262-263. Parallel: 
Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2810. 

1107 Al-Walid b. ‘Uqba was ‘Uthmaris half brother on his mother’s side, and this fact along 
with his wine drinking made him unpopular with pietistic elements. See al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab, iv/i, 516-524, and the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-Walid b. ‘Ukba b. 
Abi Mu'ayt. 

1108 The dawn or morning prayer normally consists of two prostrations, as opposed to the 
four prostrations of the noon and three prostrations of the mid-afternoon prayers. Al- 
Walid added two to the canonical number, but was too drunk to know what he was 

1109 The name is uncertain, but this is how it appears in both mss. Houtsma refers to a 
Leiden ms that reads Natruql; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 519, has “Natruy, also known 
as Busanl” (see n. 1, and also Goiteiris note in his edition of volume v of the Ansab, 
31); Ibn Durayd, al-Ishtiqaq, 495, reads Bushtatl; al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 3:82 (§1591), reads 
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mouth and would perform wonders. 1110 Jundab b. Ka‘b al-Azdl 1111 saw him. He 
went to a sword-dealer and took a sword from him. Then made his way forward 
in the crowd, hiding the sword, and struck off the magician’s head; then he said 
to him, “Revive yourself if you are truthful!” Al-Walid took Jundab and wanted 
to strike off his head. But some people from the Azd rose up and said, “By God, 
you shall not kill our kinsman!” So al-Walid put him in jail, where he would 
pray all night. The jailer, whose kunya was Abu Sinan, looked at him and said, 

“What is my excuse before God if I hold you in custody for al-Walid to kill you?” 

So he set him free. Jundab went to Medina. Al-Walid took Abu Sinan and gave 
him two hundred lashes. Jarir b. ‘Abdallah, ‘Adi b. Hatim, Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman, 
and al-Ash‘ath b. Qays rose up against al-Walid and wrote to ‘Uthman with 
messengers of theirs. ‘Uthman therefore dismissed al-Walid and replaced him 
with Sa'Id b. al-‘As. When al-Walid arrived (in Medina), ‘Uthman said, “Who 
will flog him?” 1112 The people held back due to al-Walld’s kinship—he was 
‘Uthmaris half-brother on his mother’s side. ‘All then rose up and flogged him. 

Later ‘Uthman sent al-Walid to be in charge of collecting the alms payments 
(. sadaqat ) from the tribes of Kalb and Balqayn. 

‘Uthman sent the people on a campaign against Ifriqiya in the year 27 1113 2:191 

under the command of ‘Abdallah b. Sa‘d b. Abl Sarh. ‘Abdallah encountered 
Jurjir 1114 and called upon him to accept Islam or to pay the poll-tax ( jizya ). 

Juijlr refused. He had a large army with him, but God broke up that army. Jurjir 
therefore sued for peace, but was denied it. The Muslims drove Juijlr back until 
he reached the city of Subaytila. 1115 The battle raged until Jurjir was killed. The 


Batruni (and see n. 3 for still another form) and identifies him as a Jew. See also Pellat’s 
comments in his edition of al-Mas c udi, Muruj, 6:198. 

1110 Exactly what he did is unclear. Another possible translation: “The magician would 
enter into the camel’s anus and come out from its mouth.” The parallel in al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 1:2845-2846, suggests the latter, although the animal mentioned is a donkey. 

1111 Both MSS read al-Asadi; but the word is corrected in the margin of M to al-Azdi. On 
Jundab and the magician, see Ibn Durayd, al-Ishtiqaq, 495 (in the section on the Azd). 

1112 That is, inflict the prescribed hadd punishment for drinking. 

1113 27A.H. = October 7,647 - September 24,648. 

1114 The mss readjiijir (or Jurjir, unpointed), which Houtsma corrected to Jirjis, the usual 
Arabic rendering of the Greek name rstopyioi;. However, the person meant is evi¬ 
dently the Patrician (a military title) Gregory—see Theophanes, Chronicle (tr. H. Tur¬ 
tledove, 43; tr. C. Mango and R. Scott, 478)—whose name is Arabicized as Jurjir in al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2814-2818, and who is identified as a “patrician (bifriq) whose domain 
extended from Tripoli to Tangier,” in al-Baladhuri, Futuh al-buldan, 227. It is therefore 
best to retain Juijlr as the Arabic form closest to the Greek. 

1115 On the history of Subaytila (modem Sbei'tla in west-central Tunisia) see the article by 
Fethi Bejaoui in si 2 , s.v. Subaytila. 
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spoils were abundant, amounting to 2,520,000 dinars. Someone has related that 
when ‘Uthman married his daughter to Marwan b. al-Hakam, 1116 he ordered 
that one-fifth of this sum be given to Marwan. 1117 ‘Abdallah b. Sa‘d b. Abi Sarh 
sent Abdallah b. al-Zubayr 1118 to ‘Uthman with the good news. Ibn al-Zubayr 
traveled twenty nights until he arrived in Medina. He informed ‘Uthman, and 
‘Uthman ascended the pulpit and informed the people about it. 

Abdallah b. Sa‘d sent an army to Nubia. The Nubians asked for conciliation 
(; muwacLa’a) and peace (sulh), on terms that they would owe three hundred 
“heads” every year, and that he would send them the equivalent value of food 
and drink. 1119 Abdallah wrote to ‘Uthman about it, and ‘Uthman acceded to it. 

Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan conquered Cyprus. 

In this year, ‘Uthman built his house and built al-Zawra’. 1120 

He enlarged the Mosque of God’s Messenger (in Medina) in the year 29. 1121 
The stones for it were carried from Batn Nakhl; 1122 he put lead in its pillars, and 


1116 Marwan b. al-Hakam b. Abi l-'As (d. 65/685) was an influential and controversial 
member of the Umayyad family; he became the fourth Umayyad caliph, reigning 
briefly in 64-65 (684-685). See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Marwan b. al- 
Hakam. 

1117 According to Qur’an 8:41, one-fifth ( khums) of the booty taken in battle is “God’s, 
and the Messenger’s, and the near kinsman’s, and the orphans’, and for the needy, 
and the traveler.” After Muhammad’s death, the interpretation of the verse became 
controversial: some jurists saw it as implying a mandatory further division of this 
fifth into five parts (for God, the Messenger, the near kinsman, the orphans, and the 
travelers, respectively); other jurists (particularly Malik ibn Anas) saw these further 
divisions as merely advisory, with the Prophet (and his successors) free to deal with 
their fifth as they wished. In any case, ‘Uthman’s gift of the full khums to his cousin 
and prospective son-in-law Marwan was widely seen as a violation of this Qur’anic 
provision and an example of his nepotism (cf. al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 512-516), and 
the article by R. Gleave in ei 2 , s.v. Khums. 

1118 Abdallah b. al-Zubayr (d. 73/692), a distinguished Companion of the Prophet, later 
claimed the caliphate after the death of Mu'awiya and took control of Mecca. He was 
eventually killed by ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. See the article by Sandra Campbell in 
ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr. 

1119 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2593, under the year 22, where the pronouns make it clear that 
the “heads” are people, i.e., slaves. See a similar notice in al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 236-237 
(trans. Hitti, 1:379). Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Misr, 188, reads “captives” ( min al-saby). 

1120 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2827, this took place in the year 28 (September 25, 
648 - September 13,649). Yaqiit, Mu'jam al-buldan, 3056, gives al-Zawra’ (“the bent” or 
“slanting”) as a name for 'Uthmaris residence in Medina. 

1121 29 a. h. = September 14,649 - September 3,650. 

1122 Batn Nakhl is near Medina, on the road to Basra. See Yaqiit, Mu'jam al-buldan, 1:449- 
450. 
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he made its length 160 cubits and its width 150 cubits. Its doors were six, just as 
they were during the time of‘Umar. 

He dismissed Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari 1123 and replaced him with Abdallah b. 

Amir b. | Kurayz, 1124 who was twenty-five years old at the time. When the news 2:192 
of Abdallah b. Amir’s appointment reached Abu Musa, he stood up to preach. 
Having praised and extolled God and blessed His Prophet, he said: 

A young man with many paternal and maternal aunts and grandmothers 
among the Quraysh has come to you. He will pour money on you pro¬ 
fusely. 

When Ibn Amir came to Basra, he sent out armies to conquer Sabur, Fasa, 
Darabjird, and Istakhr in the land of Fars. The commander of the army that con¬ 
quered Istakhr was ‘Ubaydallah b. Ma'mar al-Tayml. 1125 ‘Ubaydallah was killed 
at the foot of the wall of the city of Istakhr, and (his son) ‘Umar b. ‘Ubaydal¬ 
lah 1126 took his place and conquered the city. Then Abdallah b. Amir himself 
marched to Istakhr. He sent out ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura 1127 —who had been 
a Companion (of the Prophet)—to Sijistan. Abd al-Rahman conquered Zaranj 
after great adversity. 

When ‘Uthman had appointed Abdallah b. Amir over Basra and Sa'Id b. al- 
As over Kufa, he wrote to them, saying, “Whichever of you reaches Khurasan 
first shall be its governor ( arrur).” So Abdallah b. Amir and Sa'Id b. al-‘As 
set out. One of the dihqans 1128 of Khurasan came to Abdallah b. Amir and 
said, “What will you give me if I get you there first?” He answered, “You shall 


1123 That is, as governor of Basra. 

1124 ‘Abdallah b. Amir b. Kurayz al-Abshami was ‘Uthmaris cousin on his mother’s side. 
On his career, see the article Michael G. Morony in ei 3 , s.v. Abdallah b. Amir. 

1125 On ‘Ubaydallah b. Ma'mar al-Tayml, see Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 162; al-Baladhuri, 
Futuh, 390: al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2696-2700,2828-2833; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 8:122. 

1126 ‘Umar b. ‘Ubaydallah b. Ma'mar al-Taymi (d. 82/702-703) later became governor of 
Basra for Ibn al-Zubayr, then governor of Fars, and fought the Kharijites on behalf of 
Abd al-Malik See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 297; al-Mus‘ab al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 
189, 288; Ibn Qutayba, al-Ma'arif, 289, 414; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 51, 364, 396; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, index; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 14:286. 

1127 On his career see the article by H. A. R. Gibb in ei 2 , s.v. Abd al-Rahman b. Samura. 

1128 Dihqan, pi. dahaqln (Middle Persian: dehkan or dahlgan, pi.: dehkanan ): a villager, 
landlord, or member of the local class of Persian landlords in Iraq who administered 
subdistricts. See the article by Ann K. S. Lambton in ei 2 , s.v. Dihkan; Jurgen Paul in ei 3 , 
s.v. Dihqan; and Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest, 529. 
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have your own and your family’s land-tax ( kharaj) until the Day of Judgment.” 
The dihqan led him [on] a shortcut to Qumis, with ‘Abdallah b. Khazim al- 
Sulami 1129 heading his vanguard. ‘Abdallah b. Khazim marched to Nishapur 1130 
and besieged the city. Abdallah b. ‘Amir met him, conquered Nishapur by force 
in the year 30, 1131 and made peace with the people of the two Tabas 1132 districts 
on terms of 75,000 (dirhams). He then marched on until he arrived at the city of 
Abarshahr. 1133 He besieged its people for months, then conquered it and made 
2:193 peace with them. He wrote to the people of | Herat. They wrote back, saying, 
“If you conquer Abarshahr, we will agree to what you have asked.” At that time, 
Bushanj and Badhghls belonged to Herat, while Tus and Nishapur belonged to 
Abarshahr. Then he conquered it, 1134 and he made peace with the people on 
terms of 1,000,000 dirhams. 

He 1135 sent al-Ahnaf b. Qays 1136 to Herat and Marw al-Rudh. Al-Ahnaf 
marched to Herat, where its ruler met him with provisions and obedience. Al- 
Ahnaf then proceeded to Marw al-Rudh and conquered it by force. He also con¬ 
quered al-Talaqan, al-Fariyab, and Tukharistan, and did not return to Abdallah 
b. Amir until he had drunk from the river of Balkh. 1137 

One of the people of Khurasan said: Having conquered Nishapur, Abdallah 
b. Amir sent out armies. He sent al-Ahnaf b. Qays to Marw al-Rudh; he sent 


1129 ‘Abdallah b. Khazim al-Sulaml (d. c. 73/692-693) later became governor of Khurasan. 
See the article by Abdulhadi Alajmi in ei 3 s.v. Abdallah b. Khazim. 

1130 Arabic, Nishabur or Naysabur, one of the most important of the cities of Khurasan. See 
the article by E. Honigmann in Ei 2 , s.v. Nishapur. 

1131 30 a. h. = September 4,650 - August 23,651. 

1132 Arabic, al-Tabasan, “the two Tabases”—the name of two places in Kuhistan in Eastern 
Persia. The district was connected to Nishapur. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , 
s.v. Tabas. 

1133 Abarshahr (also vocalized as Abrashahr) was another of the districts connected to 
Nishapur (Naysabur), but Nishapur was also at times called “the city of Abrashahr.” 
Two accounts may have been merged here. See the article by Touraj Daryaee in ei 3 , s.v. 
Abarshahr. 

1134 The reference of the pronouns is ambiguous. That the city is Herat is clear from Ibn 
al-Athir, al-Kamil, 3025. 

1135 That is, Abdallah b. Amir. 

1136 Al-Ahnaf b. Qays (d. 67/686-687) was leader of the tribe of Tamim in Basra. Active in 
the conquest of Khurasan, he sided with ‘All in the battle of Siffin, but made his peace 
with Mu'awiya. He died in Kufa fighting al-Mukhtar al-Thaqafr on the side of Mus'ab 
b. al-Zubayr. See the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. al-Ahnaf b. Kays. 

1137 That is, the Oxus, known in Arabic as Jayhun, but also as Nahr Balkh. 
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Aws b. Tha'laba al-Tayml 1138 to Herat; he sent Hatim b. al-NiTman al-Bahill 1139 
to Marw; and he sent ‘Abdallah b. Khazim al-Sulaml to Sarakhs. All these people 
conquered what they were sent to conquer, except Marw: it made peace with 
Hatim on terms of 2,200,000 full ( wafiya ) (dirhams) 1140 and that they make 
room for the Muslims in their dwellings. 

Having conquered these districts ( kuwar ), Abdallah b. Amir returned to 
‘Uthman. He had alternately attacked the Turks and the Daylamites, 1141 and he 
had divided Khurasan into four quarters. He appointed Qays b. al-Haytham al- 
Sulami 1142 over a quarter; Rashid b. Amr al-Judaydi 1143 over a quarter; ‘Imran 


1138 Thus in M; ed. Leiden (erroneously), al-Tamimi. Aws b. Tha'laba b. Zufar al-Mazini al- 
Taymi (from the tribe of Taym Allah; see Caskel, Gamharatal-nasab, 2:215) participated 
in the conquest of Herat and became its governor, but then had to flee it. Under 
Mu'awiya, he was governor of Sijistan, and under Yazid 1, he returned to Herat as 
governor, only to be ousted by the governor of Khurasan, ‘Abdallah b. Khazim. He 
died of his wounds in 64/683-684 near Sijistan. See al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 355; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 2:178,489-491,494-496,593: Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 9:405. 

1139 Hatim b. al-Nu'man al-Bahili, conquered Marw, fought on Mu'awiya’s side at the battle 
of Siffin, and during Ziyad’s governorship of Iraq was appointed finance director in 
Khurasan. In 99/717-718, 'Umar 11 sent him to fight the Turks in Azerbaijan. See Nasr b. 
Muzahim al-Minqari, Waq’at Siffin, 207; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 
ii:379- 

1140 Thus apparently in M, although the word is unpointed. Ed. Leiden emends to wuqiyya, 
ounce(s), sc. of silver or gold. Al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 405, gives three differing reports 
about the amount that the people of Marw agreed to pay: 2,200,00 dirhams; 1,000,000 
dirhams and 200,000 jaribs of wheat and barley; and 1,100,000 wuqiyya. 

1141 Arabic, al-Daylam. On this people of the highlands of northwest Iran, see the article by 
V. Minorsky in El 2 , s.v. Daylam. 

1142 Qays b. al-Haytham b. al-Salt al-Sulaml was later ousted from his governorship of one of 
Khurasan’s quarters by ‘Abdallah b. Khazim. He later was vocal in support of ‘Uthman 
in Basra, became deputy-governor and head of the police of the city during Mu'awiya’s 
caliphate, but sided with the Zubayrids against al-Mukhtar and ‘Abd al-Malik. He died 
after 71/690-691. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 166, 207, 404; al-Ya'qubi, Buldan, 77; 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index. 

1143 Rashid b. ‘Amr al-Judaydi al-Azdl served as deputy-finance director of Basra and later, 
during Ziyad’s governorship of Iraq, as governor of Makran on the border of India, 
where he was killed during an incursion into Sind in 50/670-671. See Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 
5:32 (in the biography of‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz); Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 211; 
al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 433; and the article by Y. Friedmann and D. Shulman in ei 2 , s.v. 
Med. 
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b. al-FasIl al-Buijunri 1144 over a quarter; and ‘Amr b. Malik al-Khuza‘I 1145 over a 
quarter. 

When ‘Uthman sent ‘Abdallah b. Amir back, (Abdallah) sent out Umayr 
b. Ahmar al-Yashkuri 1146 to Khurasan. (Abdallah) 1147 then went to Marw and 
2:194 encamped there. When winter overtook him |, the people of Marw let him into 
the city, but then he learned that they were planning to revolt against him; so 
he put them to the sword until he exterminated them. He then returned to 
‘Uthman. When ‘Uthman saw him, he threatened him, so Abdallah b. Amir left 
‘Uthman in anger. ‘Uthman had rebuked him for killing the people of Marw. 1148 

Abdallah b. Amir returned to Basra, then went to Kirman and encamped 
there. Such a severe famine struck them that a loaf of bread cost one dinar. 
Then news reached him that ‘Uthman had been besieged, so he went back (to 
Medina), leaving as his deputy in Khurasan Qays b. al-Haytham b. al-Salt. 1149 
Qays then conquered Tukharistan. 1150 

‘Uthman sent Habib b. Maslama al-Fihri to Armenia, and then dispatched 
Salman b. Rabi'a al-Bahill after him to reinforce him. When Salman came to 
Habib, the two men fell out with each other. They were still at odds when 


1144 ‘Imran b. al-Fasil al-Buijuml participated in the conquest of Sijistan and was its gover¬ 
nor during the caliphates of‘Uthman and ‘Alt In 61/680-681, he accompanied Salm b. 
Ziyad, the newly appointed governor of Khurasan and Sijistan. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, 
Ta’rlkh, 182,199; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 395; al-Tabari, TaYikh, 1:2830-2831,2:392,1191. 

1145 ‘Amr b. Malik al-Khuza‘i is not mentioned in al-Tabari, Khalifa b. Khayyat, or Ibn al- 
Kalbi’s Gamharat an-nasab. 

1146 Umayr b. Ahmar al-Yashkuri was appointed by ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir during the caliphate 
of ‘Uthman over Tus and Sijistan, and conquered several places in Quhistan and 
around Abarshahr until he reached Sarakhs, with whose people he concluded a peace 
settlement. He also was appointed deputy-governor of Zaranj, but its people ousted 
him from their city. Later Ziyad put him, among others, in charge of taxation in 
Khurasan, and appointed him governor of Marw; he became the first to settle Arabs 
in Marw. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 164,180; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 395, 403, 407, 
409; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:2830-2831,2887, and 2:79-81. 

1147 The pronouns are ambiguous, but the context indicates that ‘Abdallah is the subject. 

1148 This story is not mentioned in the parallels. Khalifa, Ta’rlkh, 164, and al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
1:2884-2888, 2904, 2907, mention only a peace settlement with Marw and report no 
incident between ‘Abdallah and ‘Uthman. 

1149 Qays b. al-Haytham b. al-Salt is the same person mentioned above (ed. Leiden, 2:193) 
as Qays b. al-Haytham al-Sulami. 

1150 Tukharistan is a region in present-day Afghanistan located along the southern banks 
of the middle and upper Oxus river. See the article by W. Barthold and C. E. Bosworth 
in El 2 , s.v. Tukharistan. 
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‘Uthman was killed. Habib b. Maslama had already conquered part of Armenia. 
‘Uthman wrote to Salman appointing him governor over Armenia, and so 
Salman marched until he came to al-Baylaqan. 1151 Its people went out to meet 
him and made peace with him. He marched on until he came to Bardha'a, 1152 
and its people made peace with him on terms of a given sum. 

It is said that Habib b. Maslama conquered Jurzan. 1153 Salman then pene¬ 
trated as far as Shirwan, 1154 and its king made peace with him. He then marched 
on until he reached the land of Masqat, and made peace with its people. The 
king of al-Lakz, 1155 the people of al-Shabiran, and the people of Fllan did the 
same. The Khaqan, king of the Khazars, with a large host, met him with his army 
beyond the river of al-Balanjar, 1156 and Salman and those with him—four thou¬ 
sand men—were killed. ‘Uthman appointed Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman al-Absi (in 
his place). Then he dismissed Hudhayfa and appointed al-Mughlra b. Shu'ba. 

‘Uthman married his daughter to ‘Abdallah b. Khalid b. Asld, 1157 and he 
ordered | him to be given 600,000 dirhams; he wrote to ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir to 2:195 
pay them to him from the treasury of Basra. 


1151 Baylaqan is an ancient town in Arran (Albania), south of the Caucasus, said to have 
been founded by the Sasanid Qubad. See the article by D. M. Dunlop in ei 2 , s.v. 
Baylakan. 

1152 Bardha'a, Armenian Partav, modern Barda, is a town south of the Caucasus. It was 
the capital of Arran, the ancient Albania. See the article by D. M. Dunlop in ei 2 , s.v. 
Bardha'a. 

1153 Jurzan (also Jurz, al-Kurj, Guij, Guijistan) is the region of Georgia in the Caucasus. See 
the article by V. Minorsky and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-Kurdj, Gurdj, Gurdjistan. 
However, al-Ya'qubi, Geography, ed. Leiden, 364, speaks of madlnatJurzan (the city of 
Jurzan) as forming part of the third division of Armenia, implying that al-Ya'qubi took 
Jurzan to be the name of a city. 

1154 Shirwan (also Shirwan or Sharwan) is a region in the eastern Caucasus known by these 
names in medieval Islamic and modem times. Masqat (Maskat) is in the north of this 
area. See the article by W Barthold and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Shirwan, Shirwan or 
Sharwan. 

1155 Al-Lakz (the country of the Lezgins) is an area of southern Daghestan in the Caucasus. 
See the article by Michael Kemper in ei 3 , s.v. Daghestan. 

1156 Balanjar was an important Khazar town located on a river of the same name north of 
the pass of Darband, i.e., Bab al-Abwab, at the eastern extremity of the Caucasus. After 
Salman’s defeat in 32/625, it was not captured by the Arabs until 104/722-723; see al- 
Ya'qubi’s notice below at ed. Leiden, 2:376-377. See the article by D. M. Dunlop in ei 2 , 
s.v. Balandjar. 

1157 ‘Abdallah b. Khalid b. Asld b. Abi al-‘Is al-Qurashi al-UmawI, according to al-Baladhuri, 
Futuh, 46, had interceded for those who refused to give up their houses to ‘Uthman 
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Abu Ishaq 1158 narrated from Abd al-Rahman b. Yasar, 1159 who said: I saw how 
the Muslims’ alms-collector in charge of the market of Medina, when evening 
came, took the alms to ‘Uthman, and ‘Uthman told him, “Hand them to al- 
Hakam b. Abl l-‘As.” Whenever ‘Uthman granted a present to a member of his 
family, he would give it as a loan 1160 from the treasury. (The alms-collector) tried 
to put him off, 1161 saying to him, “It will come to pass, and we shall give it to you, 
God willing!” But (‘Uthman) persisted and said: “You are only our treasurer! If 
we give you something, take it; and if we say nothing to you (about paying), 
shut up!” The alms-collector said: “You lie, by God! I am neither your treasurer 
nor your family’s; I am the Muslims’ treasurer!” On Friday, while ‘Uthman was 
delivering the sermon, the alms-collector brought the key (of the treasury) and 
said: “People! ‘Uthman has claimed that I am his treasurer and his family’s; but 
I am only the Muslims’ treasurer. Here are the keys of your treasury!”—and he 
threw them down. ‘Uthman took them and handed them to Zayd b. Thabit. 


in order to enlarge the Meccan Sanctuary. During the dispute which led to the Battle 
of the Camel he remained neutral, but later had strong ties to Ziyad. Ziyad appointed 
him in some capacity in Fars, and when he came to die he deputized him over Kufa, in 
charge of which he remained until the following year, leading the prayer over Ziyad 
when the latter died in 53/672-673. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 219; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 1:2811,2949,3102-3102,2:162-163,166,170,172; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 3:149. 

1158 Abu Ishaq appears several times as a source in al-Ya‘qubfs history. He could be the 
Kufan traditionist Abu Ishaq ‘Amr b. Abdallah al-Sabi'i (d. c. 129/746-747). See Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafayat, 3:459. The identification is uncertain. 

1159 Abd al-Rahman b. Yasar, one of al-Ya‘qubfs narrator-sources, appears in the history 
only in this report. He could be the Kufan traditionist Abd al-Rahman b. Yasar Ibn Abl 
Layla, a partisan of All who died fighting with Ibn al-Ash c ath in 82/701-702 or 83/702- 
703. See Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 3:126. The identification is uncertain. 

1160 Following M, qard ; ed. Leiden reads fard, “an appointed gift or stipend” (Lane, Lexicon, 
6:2374). Cf. the similarly worded anecdote in al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 518, where the 
governors of Kufa are said to have asked for loans regularly from the public treasury 
and then repaid them. When the egregious al-Walld b. ‘Uqba arrived, he requested and 
received such a loan; when the treasurer Ibn Mas'ud asked for repayment, al-Walld 
complained to ‘Uthman, resulting in an angry confrontation during which Ibn Mas'ud 
threw the keys of the treasury at the new governor, with almost exactly the same words 
that al-Ya‘qubi puts into the mouth of the official in Medina. 

1161 Ed. Leiden reads yudafi’uhu (he would put him off, attempt to repel him); M, yadfa‘uhu 
(he would push him away), meaning, apparently, that the alms-collector/treasurer 
tried to put ‘Uthman off, but ‘Uthman would accept no delay. The pronouns are so 
ambiguous that it is unclear who said what to whom. 
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In this year, Abu Sufyan b. Harb died, and ‘Uthman prayed over him. It was 
the year 31. 1162 

‘Uthman sent an army commanded by Mu'awiya for the summer cam¬ 
paign in the year 32. 1163 They reached the strait of Constantinople and made 
many conquests. ‘Uthman put Mu'awiya in charge of the campaigns against 
the Byzantines, [on the understanding] that he would dispatch whomever he 
chose to lead the summer campaign. Mu'awiya appointed Sufyan b. ‘Awf al- 
Ghamidi; 1164 he continued to be in charge of the summer campaigns through¬ 
out the days of ‘Uthman. [,..] 1165 due to a dispute that broke out between the 
two of them during ‘Uthman’s caliphate. 

It has been related: ‘Uthman became severely ill. He summoned Humran 
b. Aban 1166 and wrote a testament to his successor, leaving a space for the 
name. 1167 Then ‘Uthman wrote ‘“Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf” in his own hand, tied 
up the testament, and sent | it to Umm Habiba bt. Abl Sufyan. 1168 Humran 2:196 
read it on the way and went to ‘Abd al-Rahman and told him. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
became very angry and said, “I put him in charge in public and he puts me in 
charge in secret!” The news about this became known and spread in Medina, 
and the Banu Umayya became angry. ‘Uthman called his client Humran, gave 


1162 31A. h. = August 24,651 - August n, 652. 

1163 32a.h. = August 12,652 - August 1,653. 

1164 Sufyan b. Awf al-Azdl al-Ghamidi (both mss mistakenly write “al-Amiri,” corrected 
by Houtsma to “al-Ghamidi”) participated in the conquest of Damascus with Abu 
‘Ubayda. A partisan of Mu'awiya, he led summer and winter campaigns during the 
latter’s caliphate, and died while garrisoned in Byzantine territory in 52/672-673 or 
54/673-674 or 55/674-675 or 58/677-678. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 180,218,223; 
al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 188; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2825, 3445, and 2:87,157,170; al-Mas‘udi, 
Muruj, 3:213-214 (§1818-1819); Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 21:347. 

1165 Although there is no blank in the mss, some words must be missing here, as noted by 
Houtsma. 

1166 Humran b. Aban al-Namari, originahy a war captive of 'Ayn al-Tamr, was ‘Uthmaris 
client and later his chamberlain and scribe. ‘Uthman banished him to Basra after 
the misdeed described here, but later he was put in charge of Sabur. He was close 
to the Umayyads and twice tried to seize power in Basra. He died after 80/699-700. 
See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 179,269; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index; al-Jahshiyari, Kitab al- 
wuzara’wa l-kuttab, 21; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 15:172. 

1167 Al-Ya‘qubi probably means that it was Humran b. Aban who wrote the testament on 
‘Uthmaris behalf; ‘Uthman only filled in the blank, as the next sentence indicates. 

1168 Umm Habiba Ramla bt. Abi Sufyan, Mu'awiya’s sister, was one of the Prophet’s wives. 
She died in 42/662-663, or 44/664-665, or 59/678-679. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 8:68; 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 79, 86; Ibn Qutayba, al-Ma'arif, 136, 344; Ibn ‘Asakir, Di¬ 
mashq, 69^30,70:207. 
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him a hundred lashes, and banished him to Basra. That was the cause of the 
enmity between (‘Uthman) and c Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf. 

Abd al-Rahman b. Awf sent his son to ‘Uthman and told him, “Say to him: ‘By 
God, I gave you my oath of allegiance at a time when I had three qualifications 
that placed me ahead of you: I participated in the Battle of Badr, while you did 
not; I attended the Pledge of Good Satisfaction, while you did not; and I stood 
firm at the Battle of Uhud, while you ran away.’” When his son delivered the 
message to ‘Uthman, ‘Uthman said to him: “Tell him: As for my absence from 
Badr, I stayed watching over the daughter 1169 of God’s Messenger, and so God’s 
Messenger assigned me my share and reward. 1170 As for the Pledge of Good 
Satisfaction, God’s Messenger clasped for me with his right hand over his left 
one, and God’s Messenger’s left hand is better than (all of) your right ones. 1171 
As for the Battle of Uhud, what you have mentioned did happen, but God has 
forgiven me; indeed we have done things which we do not know whether God 
has forgiven us them or not.’” 

Abd al-Rahman b. Awf divorced his wife Tumadir bt. al-Asbagh al-Kalbiyya 
when he became severely ill, but ‘Uthman allowed her to inherit. 1172 She was 
given in the ensuing agreement a quarter of the eighth (of Abd al-Rahman’s 
inheritance): 1173 100,000 dinars—others say 80,000 dinars. 1174 

‘Uthman collected and assembled the Qur’an: 1175 he put the long suras with 
the long suras and the short suras with the short ones. He wrote ordering that 


1169 Reading with M, bint, ed. Leiden reads bayt (family, household). The reference is to 
Ruqayya, the Prophet’s daughter and ‘Uthman’s wife, who died during the battle of 
Badr (see al-Safadi, al-Wafi, 14340). 

1170 That is, the Prophet gave him a share in the booty from Badr despite his not having 
participated in the fighting. 

1171 This background of this statement is as follows. ‘Uthman had been sent to Mecca to 
negotiate a truce, and the Pledge was the direct result of a false report that he had 
been killed by the Meccans. The Prophet included him in the pledge symbolically, in 
absentia, in case he was still alive (as he indeed was). See the article by W. Montgomery 
Watt in Ei 2 , s.v. Bay‘a t al-Ridwan. 

1172 Vocalizing warrathaha. This presumably was because deathbed divorce was invalid. 

1173 This is because ‘Abd al-Rahman had four wives (including Tumadir) who divided the 
eighth that the wife or wives inherit according to Islamic law. 

1174 On the inheritance of Tumadir al-Kalbiyya, see Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, m/i, 97 and 90. The 
report shows the great wealth of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Awf: four, or three, of his wives 
outlived him, and each of them received of his estate as much as Tumadir did. He died 
in 32/652-653. 

11 75 Virtually every book on the Qur’an discusses ‘Uthman’s role in collecting and standard¬ 
izing the text. For a summary of the literature, see the articles by John Burton, “The 
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the copies of the Qur’an should be collected from everywhere, so they were 
collected. He then boiled them in hot water and vinegar—he is also said to have 
burned them. There remained no copy of the Qur’an | to which he did not do 2:197 
this, except the copy of Ibn Mas'ud. Ibn Mas'ud was in Kufa, and he declined to 
hand over his copy to ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir. ‘Uthman wrote to ‘Abdallah: “Send him 
to me! For this religion shall not fall into confusion, and this community shall 
not fall into corruption.” 1176 Ibn Mas'ud entered the mosque while ‘Uthman was 
giving the sermon. ‘Uthman said, “Truly, an evil beast has come to you!” When 
Ibn Mas'ud spoke harshly to ‘Uthman, ‘Uthman gave orders and he was dragged 
away by his foot, so that two of his ribs were broken. When A’isha spoke up and 
said many things, ‘Uthman sent her to the Ansar. 1177 

‘Uthman sent a copy of the Qur’an to Kufa, one to Basra, one to Medina, one 
to Mecca, one to Egypt, one to Syria, one to al-Bahrayn, one to Yemen, and one 
to the Jazlra. He ordered the people to recite the Qur’an according to a single 
version. The reason for this was that it had reached him that the people were 
saying, “the Qur’an of the family of so-and-so,” and so he wanted the Qur’an to 
be one version. 

Some have said that Ibn Mas'ud had written to him to do this. 1178 However, 
when word reached him that ‘Uthman was burning the copies of the Qur’an, he 
said, “I did not mean that!” Others have said that Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman wrote 
to ‘Uthman about the matter. 

When Ibn Mas'ud became ill, ‘Uthman went to visit him and asked him, 
“Behold, certain sayings ascribed to you have reached me.” 1179 Ibn Mas'ud said, 

“I mentioned what you did to me: that you gave orders concerning me, and 
my body was trampled so that I was not conscious for the noon prayer or the 
afternoon prayer, and that you deprived me of my stipend.” ‘Uthman said: “I will 
allowyou to retaliate against me. Do to me as was done to you.” Ibn Mas'ud said, 


Collection of the Qur’an,” and Gabriel Said Reynolds, ‘“Uthman,” in The Encyclopaedia 
of the Qur’an, and the article by A. T. Welch, R. Paret, and J. D. Pearson in ei 2 , s.v. al- 

1176 Following M, fa-innahu lanyakun ... despite the faulty grammar. Ed. Leiden reads in 
lamyakun, i.e., “Send him to me, if this religion is not confusion, and this community 
corruption.” But the Leiden reading might also mean, “Send him to me! If not, this 
religion will be confusion, and this community corruption.” 

1177 A more detailed account of the hostility between ‘Uthman and Ibn Mas'ud can be 
found in al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 524-526. 

1178 That is, to standardize the Qur’an. 

1179 Following M, ha kalamun balaghani 'anka-, ed. Leiden, ma kalamun balaghani 'anka 
(What are certain sayings ascribed to you that have reached me?). 
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“I am not the one to initiate retribution against caliphs.” ‘Uthman said, “Here is 
your stipend; take it!” Ibn Mas'ud said: “You deprived me of it when I needed it, 
and you give it to me when I have no need for it. I do not need it.” So ‘Uthman 
left, and Ibn Mas'ud remained angry at ‘Uthman until he died. 1180 Ammar b. 

2:198 Yasir prayed over him—[‘Uthman] was | away, and the matter was concealed 
(from him). 1181 When he returned, [‘Uthman] saw the grave and asked whose 
it was. He was told, “The grave of ‘Abdallah b. Mas'ud.” He asked, “How was he 
buried before I knew?” They said, ‘“Ammar b. Yasir took charge of his affair; he 
mentioned that he had been instructed not to tell about it.” Soon afterward, al- 
Miqdad (b. Amr) died 1182 —he had appointed ‘Ammar as his executor—and 
‘Ammar prayed over him without notifying ‘Uthman. ‘Uthman became very 
angry at ‘Ammar and said: “Woe to me from that son of a black woman! Yes, 
I know him very well.” 1183 

‘Uthman learned that Abu Dharr was sitting in the Mosque of God’s Messen¬ 
ger; people were gathering around him, and he was relating things to discredit 
‘Uthman. 1184 Abu Dharr had stood at the door of the mosque and had said: 

People! Those who know me know me indeed; as for those who know 
me not, I am Abu Dharr al-Ghifari: I am Jundub b. Junada al-Rabadhl. 
God chose Adam and Noah and the famUy of Abraham [and the family of 
’Imran] above all beings, the descendants one of another; and God is all¬ 
hearing, all-knowing } 165 Muhammad is the choice descendant from Noah, 
the foremost descendant from Abraham, and the scion from Ishmael; and 
the guiding household is from Muhammad: the nobility of their noble 
ones, and those who have deserved precedence among their people. 1186 
They are among us like the uplifted sky, or like the covered Ka'ba, or 


1180 Ibn Mas'ud died in 32/652-653. 

1181 The sentence is shaky, and there may be a lacuna after “['Uthman] was away.” The 
reading “the matter was concealed” ( fa-sutira amruhu) is Houtsma’s conjecture; the 
mss have eight unpointed letters that do not form a recognizable word or words. 

1182 Al-Miqdad died in 33/653-654. 

1183 That is, I know of his hidden antagonism towards me. On Sumayya, ‘Ammar’s mother, 
who was a slave woman, see Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-IstVab, 40863; al-Safadi, al-Wafi, 151457. 

1184 The mistreatment of Abu Dharr, one of the earliest and most pious converts to Islam, 
by ‘Uthman and the Umayyads is presented as an epitome of ‘Uthman’s misgover- 
nance. The accounts of the episode are quite diverse. A summary may be found in 
the article by Asma Afsaruddin in ei 3 , s.v. Abu Dharr al-Ghifari. 

1185 Qur’an 3:33-34. 

1186 Following M, qawmihim ; ed. Leiden qawm hum (among a people who are among us 
like...). 
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like the erected qibla , 1187 or like the bright-shining sun, or like the night- 
traveling moon, or like the guiding stars, or like the olive tree whose oil 
glows and whose froth 1188 has been blessed. 1189 Muhammad is the heir to 
Adam’s knowledge and that by which the prophets were distinguished, 
and Ali b. Abl Talib is Muhammad’s trustee (was!) and the heir to his 
knowledge. 0 community | perplexed after the death of your Prophet! 2:199 
Truly, if you had put forward him whom God put forward and had put 
back him whom God put back, and had established the guardianship and 
inheritance in your Prophet’s family, you would have eaten from above 
your heads and from beneath your feet: God’s friend (wallAllah) would 
not have been reduced to poverty; no share of God’s ordinances would 
have gone astray; and no two people would have disagreed about God’s 
judgment without your finding knowledge of it with them—from God’s 
Book and the sunna of His Prophet. Now that you have done what you 
have done, taste the evil effects of your conduct! 1190 Those who do wrong 
shall surely know by what overturning they will be overturned Z 1191 

‘Uthman again learned that that Abu Dharr was defaming him, saying that 
he had changed and altered the practices (sunna) of God’s Messenger and 
those of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. So ‘Uthman banished him to Syria, to Mu'awiya. 

There he would sit in the mosque and talk as he used to talk, and people 
would gather round him, until those who gathered and listened to him became 
numerous. When he prayed the morning prayer, he would stand at the gate of 
Damascus and say: “The rain-cloud 1192 has come carrying fire! God curse those 
who command the good but neglect to do it! God curse those who forbid evil 
but do it!” 1193 


1187 The qibla is the direction to which Muslims turn when they pray. 

1188 Reading zabaduha (its froth), as suggested by Landberg, in Critica Arabica 1:47. The 
word is not pointed in the mss; ed. Leiden prints zayduha (its increase), which does 

1189 The language is taken from the Qur’an’s so-called Verse of Light ( Ayat al-Nur), Qur’an 

24:35- 

1190 The language ( fa-dhuqu wabala amrikum ) echoes Qur’an 59:15,64:5,65:9. 

1191 Qur’an 26:227. 

1192 The reading is uncertain. M has an undotted word that can be read as al-qutar (the 
rain-cloud) or as al-qitar (the caravan of camels); both readings make sense. 

1193 Thereby violating the Qur’anic injunction (Qur’an 3000) to command good and forbid 
evil. 
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Mu'awiya wrote to ‘Uthman: “You have spoiled Syria for yourself by means 
of Abu Dharr.” ‘Uthman wrote back to Mu'awiya: “Put him on a pack-saddle 
without a pad.” 

Abu Dharr was brought to Medina with the flesh of his thighs gone. When 
he came before ‘Uthman—a group of people were present—‘Uthman said: “I 
have learned that you are saying that you heard God’s Messenger say, ‘When 
the Banu Umayya become a full thirty men, they will rotate God’s lands among 
themselves, make God’s servants slaves, and corrupt God’s religion.’ ” Abu Dharr 
answered, “Yes, I heard God’s Messenger say that.” ‘Uthman asked those present 
whether they had ever heard God’s Messenger say that. Then he sent for ‘All 
b. Abi Talib, and when ‘All came to him, ‘Uthman asked him, “Abu 1 -Hasan, 
2:200 did you ever hear God’s Messenger say what | Abu Dharr has related?”—and 
he told him the report, whereupon ‘All said, “Yes.” ‘Uthman said, “So how do 
you testify?” Citing the words of God’s Messenger, ‘All said, “Green earth has 
not shaded or dusty earth carried a person more truthful in speech than Abu 
Dharr.” 

Before Abu Dharr had been in Medina more than a few days, ‘Uthman sent a 
message to him, saying, “By God, you shall leave Medina!” Abu Dharr said, “Will 
you expel me from the sanctuary of God’s Messenger?” ‘Uthman said, “Yes, and 
with your nose in the dust!” Abu Dharr said, “How about Mecca?” ‘Uthman said, 
“No.” Abu Dharr said, “How about Basra?” ‘Uthman said, “No.” Abu Dharr said, 
“How about Kufa?” ‘Uthman said: “No, but to al-Rabadha, 1194 whence you came 
and where you shall stay until you die. Marwan, 1195 take him away, and let no 
one talk to him until he leaves.” 

Marwan took Abu Dharr away on a camel, along with his wife and daughter. 
As he left, ‘All, al-Hasan, al-Husayn, Abdallah b. Ja'far, 1196 and ‘Ammar b. Yasir 
were watching. When Abu Dharr saw ‘All, he went up to him and kissed his 
hand. Then he wept and said, “When I see you and your children, I remember 
the words of God’s Messenger and cannot keep myself from weeping.” ‘All 
began to talk to him, but Marwan said to ‘All, “The Commander of the Faithful 
has forbidden anyone to talk to him.” Whereupon ‘All lifted his whip, hit the face 
of Marwan’s camel, and said, “Back off—may God take you away to Hellfire!” 
‘All then saw Abu Dharr off and spoke words to him that would be too long to 
explain here, and everyone in the group also spoke to him; then they went back. 


1194 Al-Rabadha was a village in the Hijaz, some 124 miles east of Medina. See the article 
by S. C A. ‘A. al-Rashid in ei 2 , s.v. al-Rabadha. 

1195 That is, Marwan b. al-Hakam. 

1196 That is, ‘All’s nephew, ‘Abdallah b. Ja'far b. Abi Talib. 
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Marwan went back to ‘Uthman, and a certain estrangement occurred between 
him 1197 and ‘All on account of this, and they exchanged insulting words. 

Abu Dharr remained in al-Rabadha until he died. 1198 When he was on his 
deathbed, his daughter said to him, “I am alone in this place, and I fear that the 
beasts of prey will get to you before I can (bury you).” He said: “No, a band of 
believers will attend me. Look: do you see anyone?” She said, “I see no one.” He 
said, “The time has not come.” Then he said, “Look: do you see anyone?” “Yes,” 
she said. | “I see riders coming.” He said: “God is great! God and His Messenger 
have spoken the truth. Turn my face to the qibla. When the men come, greet 
them for me. When they have finished with my affair, slaughter this sheep for 
them, and say to them, ‘I adjure you not to leave until you have eaten.’” Then 
he expired. And so when the men came, the girl said to them, “This is Abu 
Dharr, the Companion of God’s Messenger; he has died.” They dismounted: they 
were seven persons, among them Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman and al-Ashtar. 1199 They 
wept copiously, washed Abu Dharr, shrouded him, prayed over him, and buried 
him. Then she said to them, “He adjures you not to leave until you have eaten.” 
They slaughtered the sheep and ate; then they took Abu Dharr’s daughter and 
brought her to Medina. 

When ‘Uthman learned of Abu Dharr’s death, he said: “May God have mercy 
on Abu Dharr.” Ammar (b. Yasir) said: “Yes, may God have mercy on Abu Dharr 
more than all of us!” 1200 This annoyed ‘Uthman. Sayings attributed to ‘Ammar 
reached ‘Uthman, and so he wanted to banish him, too. But the Banu Makhzum 
went together to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and asked for his help. ‘Ali said, “We will not let 
‘Uthman carry out his decision.” So ‘Ammar stayed in his house. When word of 
what the Banu Makhzum had said reached ‘Uthman, he desisted from ‘Ammar. 


1197 That is, between ‘Uthman and ‘All; cf. the parallel in al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 544: 
“Words were exchanged between ‘Ali and ‘Uthman on account of this, so much so that 
‘Uthman said, ‘As far as I am concerned, you are no better than he!’—and they spoke 
coarse words to each other. People criticized what ‘Uthman had said and intervened 
between the two until they made peace.” 

1198 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2895, Abu Dharr died in Dhu 1-Hijja 32 (July653);the 
account (from al-Waqidi) cited by al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 545, dates his death at the 
end of Dhu 1-Qa‘da 31 (July 652). 

1199 That is, Malik b. al-Harith al-Ashtar al-Nakha‘i. 

1200 The mss and ed. Leiden read min k-l anf-s-na, the vocalization and meaning of which 
are unclear. The same phrase occurs in the account in al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 544. In 
his 1936 Jerusalem edition of the Ansab, 5:54, Goitein conjectures that it is to be read 
min kulli anfusina, meaning “more than all of us”—that is, may God be more merciful 
to him than we have been. 
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‘Uthman banished ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hanbal, 1201 the Companion of God’s 
Messenger, to al-Qamus 1202 in Khaybar. The reason for his banishing him was 
that word had reached him that Abd al-Rahman had disapproved of the mis¬ 
deeds of‘Uthman’s son and maternal uncle, and that he had composed abusive 
poetry against him. 1203 

‘Uthman was generous and munificent with money. He gave preference to 
his relatives and blood-relations, but put the people on an equal footing in 
stipends. The people who had influence over him were Marwan b. al-Hakam | b. 
Abl 1 -As and Abu Sufyan b. Harb. His chief of police was Abdallah b. Qunfudh 
al-Tayml; his chamberlain ( hajib ) was Humran b. Aban, his client ( mawla). 

The people became full of rancor against ‘Uthman six years into his rule, 
and there was much talk about him. They said that he had preferred his rel¬ 
atives; had prohibited public use of grazing reserve; had [re-]built the House; 
had appropriated estates and fortunes with God’s and the Muslims’ money; had 
banished Abu Dharr, the Companion of God’s Messenger, and Abd al-Rahman 
b. Hanbal; had given refuge to al-Hakam b. Abl l-‘As and Abdallah b. Sa‘d b. Abl 
Sarh, two men who had been expelled by God’s Messenger; had allowed the 
blood of al-Hurmuzan to be shed and had not killed ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Umar for 
it; had appointed al-Walid b. ‘Uqba as governor of Kufa, who then introduced 
innovations into the prayer ritual, yet this did not prevent ‘Uthman from pro¬ 
tecting him; and he had permitted stoning. That took place when he stoned 
a woman from the Juhayna who gave birth six months after her marriage to 
her husband; ‘Uthman ordered that she should be stoned. When she was taken 
out, ‘All b. Abl Talib went before ‘Uthman and said: “God, may He be glorified 
and exalted, says, his bearing and his weaning are thirty months . 1204 God says 
about its suckling, two jultyears " 1205 ‘Uthman sent after the woman, but she 
was found to have been stoned and to have died. The man acknowledged the 
child as his own. 


1201 Correcting the reading of the mss, ‘Abdallah b. Shurahbll, on the basis of Ibn Qutayba, 
as suggested by the Leiden editor. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hanbal had participated in the 
battle of Ajnadayn in Syria and in the conquest of Damascus. Later he fought on All’s 
side at Siffin. See Ibn Abd al-Barr, al-IstTab, 2:829; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd, 3:288. 

1202 Al-Qamus is written with a sin in C and ed. Leiden, and is unclear in M—the final 
letter could be read as sin or sad. Yaqut, 4:398, writes it with sad and identifies it as a 
mountain near Khaybar. 

1203 On the basis of the parallel in Ibn Qutayba, Ma 'arif, 101, Houtsma identified the son as 
al-Walid, and the maternal uncle as Amirb. Kurayz. 

1204 Qur’an 46:15. 

1205 Qur’an 2:233. 
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The people of the provinces came to him and protested. When ‘Uthman 
learned that the people of Egypt had come armed with weapons, he sent ‘Amr 
b. al-As to them, who talked to them and told them that ‘Uthman “would go 
back to doing what you approve.” ‘Uthman set this in writing for them, and so 
they left. 

‘Uthman said to ‘Amrb. al-As, “Go outand give excuses forme to the people.” 

‘Amr went out, ascended the pulpit, and summoned to congregational prayer. 

When the people had gathered, he praised and extolled God; then he spoke of 
Muhammad as befits him, and said: 

God sent him out of compassion and mercy. He imparted | the message, 2:203 
gave sincere advice to the community, and strove in God’s way with 
wisdom and good admonition. 1206 Is that not so? 

They said: “Yes! May God give him the best reward He has given to a prophet 
on behalf of his community.” Then ‘Amr said: 

After him, a man 1207 took charge who was just to the subjects (ra’iyya) and 
ruled rightly. Is that not so? 

They said: “Yes! May God reward him well.” 

He said: 

Then the left-handed, squint-eyed son of Hantama took charge. 1208 Earth 
showed him her hidden riches and uncovered for him her concealed 
treasures, and he departed from this world after a noble career. Is that 
not so? 

They said: “Yes! May God reward him well.” 

He said: 

Then ‘Uthman took charge. You said things and he said things; you blamed 
him, and he proffered excuses for himself. Is that not so? 

“Yes!” they said. 


L206 The language echoes Qur’an 16025. 

L207 That is, Abu Bakr. 

L208 Hantama bt. Hashim b. al-Mughira was the mother of‘Umar b. al-Khattab. 
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He said: 

Then be patient with him, for the small becomes big, the lean becomes 
fat, and delaying a matter may be better than bringing it forward. 

Then he descended. 

‘Uthman’s family members then went to ‘Uthman and said to him, “Has 
anyone ever censured you as ‘Amr has?” So when Amr came to him, ‘Uthman 
said to him: “Son of al-Nabigha! 1209 By God, you have done nothing but incite 
people against me!” Amr said: “By God, I said about you the best I know about 
you. But you have done things against the people, and they have responded in 
kind. 1210 So step aside if you will not straighten up!” ‘Uthman said: “Son of al- 
Nabigha! Your coat of mail has become full of lice 1211 since I dismissed you from 
(the governorship of) Egypt!” 

The troop of riders who had come from Egypt left. Somewhere along the 
way they came across a man riding on a camel. Not recognizing him, they 
searched him and found with him a note from ‘Uthman to his deputy (in Egypt), 
Abdallah b. Sa‘d: “When the men come to you, cut off their hands and feet.” So 
they turned back and decided to rebel. The people from whom they took their 
cues were Muhammad b. Abi Bakr, Muhammad b. Abi Hudhayfa, 1212 Kinana b. 
Bishr, 1213 and Ibn ‘Udays al-Balawi. 1214 So they returned to Medina. 


1209 According to Ibn Qutayba, Ma'drif, 285, ‘Amr’s mother was called al-Nabigha and was 
from the tribe of Anaza. 

1210 The Arabic, rakibta min al-naswa rakibuha minka, is terse and enigmatic. The parallel 
in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2933, qad rakibta l-nas bi-mayakrahun (you have done to people 
what they loathed), is more straightforward. 

1211 Arabic qamila dir’uka, a metaphor for changing for the worse. The parallel in al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 1:2933, reads, “May your scalp crawl with lice!” (trans. Humphreys, The History 
of al-Tabari, xv, 137). 

1212 Muhammad b. Abi Hudhayfa al-Abshaml was a Companion of the Prophet who was 
brought up by ‘Uthman after his father’s death at the battle of al-Yamama, but ‘Uthman 
refused to appoint him to office and he became active in the revolt against ‘Uthman. 
Later, he was appointed by ‘All as governor of Egypt. He refused to hand over ‘Uthman’s 
killers to Mu'awiya, but was tricked by the latter into leaving Egypt. He was killed 
in Palestine in Dhu 1-Hijja 36/May-June 657. See the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. 
Muhammad b. Abi Hudhayfa. 

1213 Kinana b. Bishr b. ‘Attab al-Tujlbl, one of the leaders of the Egyptian rebels, was 
reportedly the one who stabbed him and burned down his house. He was killed in 
36/656-657 in Palestine after fighting ‘Amr b. al-‘As in Egypt. See the article by Ch. Pellat 
in ei 2 , s.v. Mu'awiya b. Hudaydj. 

1214 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Udays al-Balawi was a Companion of the Prophet who was at the 
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There was mutual aversion between ‘Uthman and VVisha | because he had 2:204 
decreased the stipend that ‘Umar b. al-Khattab used to give her and had put 
her on the same footing as the other wives of God’s Messenger. One day 
when ‘Uthman was addressing the people, VVisha displayed the shirt of God’s 
Messenger and called out: “Assemblage of Muslims, this is the garment of God’s 
Messenger. It has not become worn, but ‘Uthman has made the sunna of God’s 
Messenger worn.” ‘Uthman said: “0 Lord, turn away women’s guile from me; 
surely their guile is great.” 1215 

Ibn ‘Udays al-BalawI besieged ‘Uthman in his house. ‘Uthman implored 
them by God. He 1216 then sought the keys of the treasuries, and they brought 
them to Talha b. ‘Ubaydallah while ‘Uthman was besieged in his house. 

The people who incited most against ‘Uthman were Talha, al-Zubayr, and 
VVisha. 

‘Uthman wrote to Mu'awiya, asking him to come quickly to him. Mu'awiya 
headed toward him with 12,000 men, but then he said to them, “Stay in place at 
the borders of Syria until I go to the Commander of the Faithful to find out the 
truth about his situation.” When he came to ‘Uthman and ‘Uthman asked him 
about the reinforcements, he said, “I have come to find out your opinion first, 
then return to them and bring them to you.” ‘Uthman said: “No, by God! Rather, 
you wanted me to be killed, so that you could say, ‘I am the one responsible for 
taking vengeance.’ Go back and bring me the troops!” Mu'awiya went back, but 
he did not return to ‘Uthman until the latter had been killed. 

Marwan went to ‘Aisha and said, “Mother of the Faithful, if only you would 
stand up and set things right between this man and the people!” She said, “I 
have just finished preparing and am about to make the pilgrimage.” He said, “He 
will pay you two dirhams for every dirham you have spent.” She said: “Perhaps 
you think that I am of two minds about your friend. By God, I would like to see 
him chopped up in pieces inside one of my straw-sacks, so I could carry him off 
and throw him into the sea!” 


head of the rebellious troops against ‘Uthman. He was imprisoned by Mu'awiya and 
was killed in 36/656-657 while running away from prison. See the article by M. J. Kister 
in El 2 , s.v. Kuda'a. 

1215 The language echoes Qur’an 12:28, 33, the words of Joseph when he was tempted by 
Potiphar’s wife. 

1216 Probably referring to Ibn ‘Udays. On the rebels’ interest in, and eventual looting of 
the treasury after ‘Uthman was killed, see al-Tabari, TaYikh, 1:3018,3020; on the secret 
discussions between Ibn ‘Udays and Talha during the siege of ‘Uthman, see ibid., 
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‘Uthman remained besieged for forty days. He was killed at the age of eighty- 
three—others say eighty-six—twelve nights remaining in Dhu 1 -Hijja of the 
year 35. 1217 Those who carried out his murder were Muhammad b. Abl Bakr, 
205 Muhammad | b. Abi Hudhayfa, and Ibn Hazm 1218 —according to others: Kinana 
b. Bishr al-Tujibi, Amr b. al-Hamiq al-Khuza‘I, 1219 Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Udays 
al-Balawi, and Sudan b. Humran. 1220 He remained unburied for three nights. 
Present at his burial were Hakim b. Hizam, Jubayr b. Mut'im, Huwaytib b. Abd 
al-‘Uzza, and Amr b. ‘Uthman, his son. 1221 He was buried in Medina at night 
in a place known as Hashsh Kawkab. 1222 These four prayed over him. Some say 
that he was not prayed over; and others say that one of the four had already 
prayed over him, so that he was interred without being prayed over. 

The days (of his rule) were twelve years. 

‘Uthman led the people at the pilgrimage throughout his reign, except in the 
first year, which was the year 24 1223 —‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf led the people at 
that pilgrimage—and in the year he was killed—‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas led the 
people at that pilgrimage; it was in the year 35. 1224 

‘Uthman had seven sons: ‘Amr, ‘Umar, Khalid, Aban, al-Walid, Sa'Id, and ‘Abd 
al-Malik. 


1217 June 17,656. 

1218 ‘Amr b. Hazm b. Zayd al-Ansari al-Najjari fought in some of the Prophet’s battles 
and was appointed by the Prophet over the people of Najran. His house was next to 
‘Uthman’s in Medina, and he allowed the rebels to enter the latter’s house through his. 
He died between 51/671-672 and 54/673-674. See al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index. 

1219 ‘Amrb. al-Hamiq al-Khuza‘1, a Companion of the Prophet, fought on All’s side at Siffin. 
He fled when Ziyad pursued the partisans of Hujr b. ‘Adi and was killed in the Jazlra 
in 51/671-672. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 605; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 194,212; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, index. 

1220 Sudan b. Humran, who had participated in the battle of al-Qadisiyya, was the one who 
won over Ammar b. Yasir to the side of the rebels against ‘Uthman when Ammar was 
sent by ‘Uthman to Egypt to explore the situation of the rebels there. See Khalifa b. 
Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 175; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index 

1221 ‘Uthman’s son Amr was married to Mu'awiya’s daughter Ramla and died c. 80/699- 
670. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 5:111; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 99; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3056. 

1222 Hashsh Kawkab (Kawkab’s Garden) was located near the Baqi' al-Gharqad, the ceme¬ 
tery inside the city. According to Yaqut, Buldan, 2:262, ‘Uthman bought it and added it 
to al-BaqT. However, a report in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3048 (from al-Waqidi) says that the 
plot was not formally added to the cemeteiy until the time of the Umayyads. 

1223 Dhu 1-Hijja 24 began on 28 September 645. 

1224 Dhu 1-Hijja 35 began on 31 May 656. 
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‘Uthmaris appearance: He was of medium height, with a handsome face, 
delicate skin, and a big bushy beard. He was tawny, stocky, broad-shouldered, 
with an abundant head of hair, and his teeth were braced with gold. He used to 
dye his beard yellow. 

‘Uthman’s governors: 1225 over Yemen, Ya'la b. Munya al-Tamimi; over Mecca, 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr al-Hadrami; 1226 over Hamadhan, Jarir b. Abdallah al-Bajali; 
over al-Ta’if, al-Qasim b. Rabi'a al-Thaqafi; 1227 over Kufa, Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari; 
over Basra, Abdallah b. Amir b. Kurayz; over | Egypt, Abdallah b. Sa‘d b. Abl 2:206 
Sarh; and over Syria, Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan b. Harb. 

The religious scholars ( juqaha’) during ‘Uthmaris days were the Comman¬ 
der of the Faithful ‘All b. Abl Talib, 1228 Abdallah b. Mas'ud, Ubayy b. Ka‘b; Zayd 
b. Thabit, Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari, Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, Abu 1 -Darda’, Abu Sa'Id al- 
Khudri, Abdallah b. ‘Umar, and Salman b. Rabi'a al-Bahill. 


The Caliphate of the Commander of the Faithful 
‘All b. Abl Talib 1229 

‘All b. Abi Talib b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib—his mother was Fatima bt. Asad b. Hashim 
b. Abd Manaf—was made caliph on Tuesday, seven nights remaining in Dhu 1 - 
Hijja of the year 35, corresponding to the non-Arab month of Haziran 
(June). 1230 On that day the Sun was in Gemini, 26° 40'; the Moon in Aquarius, 
18 0 40'; Saturn in Virgo, 25 0 ; Mars in Capricorn, 7 0 ,.. 1231 

Talha, al-Zubayr, the Muhajirun and the Ansar pledged allegiance to him. 
The first to pledge allegiance to him and to clasp his hand was Talha b. ‘Ubay- 
dallah, whereupon a man from the Banu Asad said, “The first hand to pledge 
allegiance was a withered hand” 1232 —or, “a deficient hand.” Al-Ashtar stood 


1225 Similar lists with additional details in al-Tabari, TaYikh, 1:3057-3058. 

1226 ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr al-Hadrami, born during the Prophet’s lifetime, was an ally of the 
Banu Umayya. See al-Tabari, TaYikh, 1:3413-3417,3430,3449. 

1227 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3057. 

1228 Because the Arabic lacks punctuation, the title “Commander of the Faithful” could 
conceivably be read as referring to ‘Uthman, although al-Ya‘qubi’s usual practice is to 
place this title before the caliph’s name, as he does in the section heading immediately 
following. The translation therefore connects the title to All. 

1229 The mss add a benediction: May God honor him (karramaAllahu wajhahu). 

1230 23 Dhu 1-Hijja 35 = June 23,656. 

1231 There is a lacuna in the m s s. 

1232 Talha’s finger was injured at the Battle of Uhud while he was fending off arrows with 
his hand in order to protect the Prophet; see al-Safadl, al-Wafi, 16:474. 
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and said, “I pledge allegiance to you, Commander of the Faithful, on condition 
that I shall be in charge of securing the oath of allegiance of the people 
of Kufa.” Then Talha and al-Zubayr stood and said, “We pledge allegiance to 
you, Commander of the Faithful, on condition that we shall be in charge of 
securing the oath of allegiance of the Muhajirun.” Then Abu 1 -Haytham b. al- 
Tayyihan, 1233 ‘Uqba b. Amr, 1234 and Abu Ayyub 1235 stood and said, “We pledge 
allegiance to you on condition that we shall be in charge of securing the oath 
of allegiance of the Ansar and the rest of the Quraysh.” 

The people pledged allegiance except for three persons from the Quraysh: 

2:207 Marwan b. al-Hakam, Sa'Id b. | al-‘As, and al-Walid b. ‘Uqba, who was the 
spokesman of the group. He said to ‘All: “You! You have put us all in a position of 
seeking revenge. 1236 As for me, you deliberately killed my father at the Battle of 
Badr off the battlefield; 1237 as for Sa'Id, you killed his father at the Battle of Badr, 
and his father was of the light 1238 of the Quraysh; as for Marwan, you abused 
his father and reproved ‘Uthman when he attached him to himself. The Banu 
‘Abd Manaf [...] 1239 for that. So we give you our oath of allegiance on condition 


1233 Abu 1-Haytham Malik b. Bali Ibn al-Tayyihan al-Khazrajl al-Ansari was a Companion 
of the Prophet who participated in all his battles. There are reports that he died in 
20/640-641 or 21/641-642, and others that he died later, fighting on All’s side at Siffin 
in 37/657. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 111/2,21; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 149; Ibn Qutayba, 
Ma'arif, 270; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 29; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1213,1220,1222,3095,3:2537. 

1234 ‘Uqba b. ‘Amr al-Khazrajl, better known as Abu Mas'ud al-Badri, a Companion of the 
Prophet, was a partisan of ‘All, who appointed him deputy governor of Kufa when he 
went to Siffin. He died c. 40/660-661. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:9; Khalifa b. Khayyat, 
Ta’rlkh, 202; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 40:507. 

1235 On Abu Ayyub Khalid b. Zayd al-Ansari, a Companion of the Prophet and supporter of 
‘All, see the article by Michael Lecker in ei 3 , s.v. Abu Ayyub al-Ansari. 

1236 Arabic watartana, literahy, “you have killed kinsmen of ours, leaving us with the burden 
of taking vengeance.” 

1237 “Off the battlefield” translates sabran, the emendation in ed. Leiden and the text as 
found in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:98 (§1622). It accords with the story of how ‘Uqba b. 
Abl Mu'ayt was killed at Badr (Ibn Ishaq, Sira, trans. Guillaume, 308). The mss have 
sabtyyan (as a young boy), which is improbable. 

1238 The word nur (light) is unpointed in the MSS and is uncertain. 

1239 Following ed. Leiden. Houtsma, its editor, assumed that a word or words had fallen 
out of the text, and emended the ms reading samada to damma, following al-Mas‘udi, 
which is what has been translated. However, the evidence of M seems to indicate that 
the copyist left out a word, crossed out the word he had written, and resumed copying 
correctly. If that is the case, the passage should read: “as for Marwan, you abused his 
father and reproved ‘Uthman when the Banu ‘Abd Manaf betook themselves ( samada ) 
to him over that.” 
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that you remove from us that whereby we have been afflicted, 1240 allow us to 
retain what is in our possession, and kill the killers of our friend.” 1241 ‘All became 
angry and said: “As for your mentioning that I have put you in a position of 
seeking revenge, it is the Truth 1242 that has done so. As for removing from you 
that whereby you have been afflicted, it is not up to me to put aside the right 
of Almighty God. As for allowing you to retain what is in your possession— 
as to that which belongs to God and the Muslims, you will be accommodated 
with justice. As for my killing the killers of ‘Uthman, if it were incumbent upon 
me to kill them today, I should have to fight them tomorrow. But I give you 
this: that I will govern you in accordance with the Book of God and the sunna 
of His Prophet. Anyone who considers the truth to be confining for him will 
find falsehood to be more confining for him. If you wish, join your hangers-on.” 
Marwan said, “Rather, we will pledge allegiance to you and stay with you; then 
you will see and we shall see.” 

Some people 1243 rose and spoke. The first to speak was Thabit b. Qays b. 
Shammas al-Ansari, who was the spokesman of the Ansar. He said: “By God, 
Commander of the Faithful, if they have preceded you in ruling, they have not 
preceded you in religion; and if they came ahead of you yesterday, you have 
caught up with them today. They have been, and you have been: your station 
is not hidden, and your position not unknown. They need you in what they do 
not know, and you, given your knowledge, do not need anyone.” 

Then Khuzayma b. Thabit al-Ansari—he is Dhu 1 -Shahadatayn 1244 —rose 
and said: “Commander of the Faithful, we have found | no one for this affair 2:208 
of ours 1245 other than you, and there is no recourse but to you. If our souls 
speak rightly to us concerning you, you are indeed the oldest in accepting the 
faith, the most knowledgeable concerning God, and the most deserving of the 


1240 Arabic an tada'a 'anna ma usibna (reading the second verb as passive and taking a 
direct object, cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, Glossary, cccxxviii). The phrase apparently refers 
to the loss of kinsmen just mentioned, for which they want redress. If one reads the 
active, asabna, the phrase means, “that you take from us (exempt us?) from what we 
have acquired.” 

1241 That is,‘Uthman. 

1242 That is, God (al-Haqq). 

1243 Houtsma added here between brackets: min al-ansar (from the Ansar), but the mss 
lack the words. 

1244 Thabit b. Khuzayma al-Ansari was called Dhu 1-Shahadatayn (he of the two testi¬ 
monies/martyrdoms) because the Prophet had promised him double the normal mar¬ 
tyr’s rewards. He died fighting on ‘All’s side at Siffln. On this type of nickname, see C. 
E. Bosworth’s article in El 2 , s.v. Lakab. 

1245 Arabic li-amrina hadha, that is, for the caliphate. 
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faithful to succeed God’s Messenger. You have what they have, but they do not 
have what you have.” 

Sa'sa'a b. Suhan 1246 rose and said: “By God, Commander of the Faithful, you 
have adorned the caliphate rather than its adorning you; you have elevated it 
rather than its elevating you. It is more in need of you than you of it.” 

Then Malik b. al-Harith al-Ashtar rose and said: “People! This is the trustee 
(wasi) of trustees; the heir to the prophets’ knowledge; the one with great deeds 
and admirable resourcefulness; the one to whose faith the Book of God has 
testified, and God’s Messenger to his place in the Garden of Satisfaction (jannat 
al-ridwan ); the one in whom the virtues have been completed, and whose 
precedence, knowledge, and merit neither the later people nor the earlier ones 
have doubted.” 

Then ‘Uqba b. ‘Amr rose and said: “Who has to his credit a day like the Day 
of al-Aqaba 1247 and a pledge like the Pledge of Good Satisfaction? 1248 He is the 
most truly guiding 1249 imam, from whom there is no fear of oppression, and the 
man of knowledge, from whom there is no fear of ignorance.” 

‘All dismissed ‘Uthman’s governors of the provinces, except Abu Musa al- 
Ash'ari: al-Ashtar talked to ‘All about him, so ‘All confirmed him in his posi¬ 
tion. 1250 He appointed Qutham b. al-‘Abbas 1251 over Mecca, ‘Ubaydallah b. al- 
'Abbas 1252 over Yemen, Qays b. Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada 1253 over Egypt, and ‘Uthman b. 
Hunayf al-Ansari over Basra. 


1246 Sa'sa'a b. Suhan al-'Abdl (d. c. 60/679-680) a Kufan orator whom ‘Uthman had expelled 
to Syria, fought on ‘All’s side at the Battle of the Camel. See Nasr b. Muzahim, Waq'at 
Siffln, index; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:154; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 171,195; Ibn Qutayba, 
Ma'arif, 402; al-DInawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwal, 168; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index; Ibn Asakir, 
Dimashq, 24:79. 

1247 On the Day of al-'Aqaba, see al-Ya'qubi above, ed. Leiden, 2:38. 

1248 On the Pledge of Good Satisfaction ( Bay 'at al-Ridwan), see al-Ya'qubi above, ed. Leiden, 

1249 Or, “the most truly guided Imam”; the Arabic al-imam al-ahda has both senses. 

1250 That is, as governor of Kufa. 

1251 On Qutham b. al-'Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib al-Hashiml, see the article by C. E. Bosworth 
in El 2 , s.v. Kutham b. al-'Abbas. 

1252 On ‘Ubaydallah b. al-'Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib al-Hashimi (d. 58/677-678 or 87/705- 
706) see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Ubayd Allah b. al-'Abbas. 

1253 Qays b. Sa'd b. ‘Ubada al-Ansari, son of an important leader of the Ansar, was appointed 
by ‘All as governor of Egypt in 36/656-657, but dismissed in the following year. He died 
c. 59/678-679. See Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 6:34; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 197, 201, 227; al- 
Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index; al-Kindi, al-Wulat, 20; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 49:396. 
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Talha and al-Zubayr came to ‘All and said, “We were treated with harshness 
after the death of God’s Messenger, so make us partners in your affair.” He said, 

“You shall be my partners in strength and uprightness, and my helpers against 
weakness and crookedness.” 1254 

Someone has narrated that ‘All appointed Talha over Yemen and al-Zubayr 
over al-Yamama and al-Bahrayn. When he handed them their commissions, 
they said to him, “You are good to your relations!” 1255 He said, “Rather, I have 
bestowed upon you the management of the affairs | of the Muslims!”—and he 2:209 
took back their commissions. They were angry about it and said, “You have 
preferred others to us!” He said, “Had it not been for your manifest greed, I 
would have been able to depend on your judgment.” 

Someone has narrated that al-Mughira b. Shu'ba said to ‘All: “Commander of 
the Faithful, send Talha over Yemen and al-Zubayr over al-Bahrayn, and write a 
letter appointing Mu'awiya over Syria. Once things fall into line for you, you can 
do with them what you like.” ‘All answered him with an answer. 1256 Al-Mughira 
said, “By God, I never gave him advice before this, and I will not give him any 
after this.” 

Aisha was in Mecca, having left before ‘Uthman was killed. When she had 
completed her pilgrimage, she set out to return. At a certain point along the 
road, the son of Umm Kilab 1257 met her. She asked him, “How is ‘Uthman?” 

“He has been killed,” he said. “Good riddance!” she said. Then she asked, “To 


1254 The language echoes the words of Moses in Qur’an 20:25-35, asking God to grant him 
a helper, his brother Aaron, to assist him in confronting Pharaoh. 

1255 Arabic wasalatka rahim. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, Glossarium, dlvii. Talha and al-Zubayr, 
who were not close relatives of ‘All, seem to have meant this in a general way, although 
‘All had in fact just appointed two of his cousins, Qutham and ‘Ubaydallah, to gover¬ 
norships. Calling attention to the fact was, to say the least, impolitic, since nepotism 
was one of the misdeeds for which ‘Uthman had been criticized. This would explain 
‘All’s angry response of withdrawing the appointment and telling them that rather than 
doing them a favor—and providing them an opportunity to enrich themselves—he 
was assigning them the responsibility of caring for the affairs of the Muslims. 

1256 That is, with an answer that al-Mughira did not like. The accounts in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:3082-3086, and al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:99-101 (§ 1625-1627), 119 (§ 1656-1657), are more 
detailed. A marginal note in the mss indicates that the answer was to quote from 
Qur’an 18:49, “I would never take as support those who lead others astray.” The source 
of the note is not clear. 

1257 Arabic Ibn Umm Kilab, referring to ‘Ubayd b. Abl Salima al-Laythl. He is known in the 
historical sources for his meeting with ‘A’isha. The literaiy sources memorialize him as 
the husband of Hubba 1-Madaniyya, whom he married as a young man when she was 
middle-aged. She had married several times and was so outspoken about her sexual 
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whom have the people pledged allegiance?” “Talha,” he said. “Ha!” she said, “the 
man with the finger!” 1258 Then another man met her. She asked, “How are the 
people?” He said, “They have pledged allegiance to ‘All.” She said, “By God, I 
would not care if this fell on this!” 1259 Then she returned to Mecca. 

‘All stayed put for a few days; then Talha and al-Zubayr came to him and 
said, “We want to perform the lesser pilgrimage; give us permission to leave.” 
Someone has narrated that ‘All, referring to the two of them or to certain of his 
companions, said, “By God, the two of them did not want to perform the lesser 
pilgrimage; rather, they wanted to betray.” 1260 

Talha and al-Zubayr joined A’isha in Mecca and incited her to revolt. ‘Aisha 
then went to Umm Salama bt. Abl Umayya, the wife of God’s Messenger, and 
said: “My cousin and my sister’s husband 1261 have told me that ‘Uthman was 
killed unjustly, that most people were not pleased with the oath of allegiance 
given to ‘All, and that the majority of those in Basra have opposed this. Were you 
to lead us in revolt, perhaps God would mend the situation of Muhammad’s 
community at our hands.” Umm Salama said to her: “Religion’s pillar is not 
2:210 raised up by women. | The praiseworthy things about women consist of their 
lowering the eyes, casting down the extremities, and dragging the trains of their 
garments. 1262 God has relieved me and you of this thing. What would you say if 
God’s Messenger encountered you on the outskirts of the deserts having ripped 
off the veil which he imposed on you?” So Aisha’s crier called out: “Lo, the 
Mother of the Faithful is staying here; so stay!” But Talha and al-Zubayr came 
to her, changed her mind, and incited her to revolt. 


interests that a proverb was coined: ashbaq minHubba (more lustful than Hubba). See 
al-Maydanl, Majma'al-amthal, 1:537 (no. 2049). 

1258 Referring to Talha’s withered finger. See note to ed. Leiden, 2:206, above. 

1259 The Arabic (an taqa'a hadhihi 'ala hadhihi) is enigmatic. The feminine singular demon¬ 
stratives ( hadhihi) make it certain that ‘this’ does not refer to an individual male human 
being. The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3111, (layta anna hadhihi ntabaqat 'ala hadhihi, 
literally, “Would that this were made to cover this”) is translated by Adrian Brockett 
(The History of al-Tabari, xvi, 52), “Would that the sky were overturned if the com¬ 
mand is decided in favor of your leader.” This makes good sense as ‘sky’ and ‘earth’ are 
feminine in Arabic. 

1260 The sentence contains a play on words: “They did not want al-'umra-, rather, they 
wanted al-ghudra.” 

1261 By ‘cousin’ ‘A’isha means Talha, whose father, ‘Ubaydallah, was Abu Bakr’s cousin, 
making Talha ‘A’isha’s second cousin (see al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 280). By ‘sister’s 
husband’ ‘Aisha means al-Zubayr, who was married to her sister, Asma’ (ibid., 275-276). 

1262 The language alludes to the “verse of the veil” addressed to female believers (Qur’an 
24:31) and the verses addressed specifically to the Prophet’s wives (Qur’an 33:32-33). 
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Aisha headed to Basra, breaking away from ‘All, and with her went Talha and 
al-Zubayr with a large host. Ya'la b. Munya arrived with some revenues that had 
been collected in Yemen, said to have amounted to 400,000 dinars. Talha and 
al-Zubayr took the money from him, made use of it, and marched toward Basra. 
At night, the company passed a watering place called Ma’ al-Haw’ab, 1263 and its 
dogs barked at them. Aisha asked what that watering place was. Someone said 
it was Ma 5 al-Haw’ab. Aisha said: “We are God’s and to Him we shall return Z 1264 
Take me back! Take me back! This is the watering place about which God’s 
Messenger told me: ‘Do not be the one barked at by the dogs of al-Haw’ab!”’ 1265 
The people brought her forty men who swore by God that it was not Ma’ al- 
Haw’ab. 

The company arrived in Basra. All’s governor there was ‘Uthman b. Hunayf. 
He prevented Aisha and those with her from entering. Talha and al-Zubayr 
said, “We have not come for war, but for peace.” So they drew up a document 
between them and him, that they would provoke no mischief until ‘All came 
and that each side would be safe from the other. Then they separated, and 
‘Uthman b. Hunayf laid down [his weapons]. 1266 They plucked out his beard, 


1263 Reading according to M; ed. Leiden (following C) has Marr al-Haw’ab (but emended in 
the notes). Ma’ al-Haw’ab (Haw’ab’s Water Hole) was on the road to Basra; the fortress 
of ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. Zurara al-Kilabl was located there. Al-Haw’ab was the name of a 
woman: al-Haw’ab bt. Kalb b. Wabara. See Yaqut, Buldan, 2:314. 

1264 Qur’an 2056: words normally recited on the occasion of death. 

1265 This saying attributed to the Prophet appears in the historical and geographical litera¬ 
ture; see Ibn al-Athlr, al-Nihaya, 1:456. 

1266 AI-Ya'qubT has condensed; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3122-3126, gives details. The Basrans 
agreed to send a messenger to Medina and await his return, to investigate whether 
Talha and al-Zubayr had sworn allegiance to All under duress or willingly. If they had 
sworn under duress, ‘Uthman b. Hunayf would evacuate Basra for them; if they had 
sworn willingly, Talha and al-Zubayr would retreat. The discussions in Medina were 
chaotic—according to the account only one man dared to speak up—but implied 
that Talha and al-Zubayr had given their allegiance unwillingly, and the messenger 
returned to Basra with this report. Meanwhile, news of the events in Medina reached 
‘All, who sent a letter to ‘Uthman b. Hunayf accusing him of indecisiveness and stating 
that if Talha and al-Zubayr wanted to depose him—‘All—they had no justification, 
but if they wanted something else, he—‘All—would discuss the matter with them. 
Basing themselves on the messenger’s report, the Basrans asked ‘Uthman b. Hunayf 
to leave Basra. He, however, basing himself on ‘All’s letter, refused to do so. When Ibn 
Hunayf arrived at the mosque later than usual to lead the evening prayer, Talha and 
al-Zubayr had already sent their own men, who started the prayer but were attacked 
in the mosque by Ibn Hunayfs guard. A fight ensued in which the men stood their 
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mustache, eyelashes, and eyebrows and plundered the treasury, taking all that 
was in it. 

When the time for prayer came, Talha and al-Zubayr quarreled, each pulling 
at the other, until the time for prayer passed. | The people cried out: “To prayer, 
to prayer, 0 Companions of Muhammad!” VVisha said: “Muhammad b. Talha 1267 
shall lead the prayer one day, and ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr shall lead it the next.” 
So they were reconciled in accordance with that. 

When the news reached ‘All, he set out for Basra, deputizing over Medina 
Abu Hasan b. ‘Abd Amr, one of the Banu 1 -Najjar. 1268 He left Medina accom¬ 
panied by four hundred horsemen, Companions of the Prophet. When they 
reached the territory of the Asad and Tayyf, six hundred of them followed him. 
‘All then went to Dhu Qar. 1269 He dispatched al-Hasan 1270 and ‘Ammar b. Yasir, 
who called upon the people of Kufa to fight. ‘All’s governor over Kufa at that 
time was Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari; he discouraged the people from joining ‘All, so 
(only) six thousand of them came to him. ‘Uthman b. Hunayf met ‘All and said, 
“Commander of the Faithful, you sent me out a bearded man and I have come 
to you beardless!”—and he told him the story. 

Then the Commander of the Faithful came to Basra. The Battle of the Camel 
took place in a place called al-Khurayba 1271 in Jumada i of the year 36. 1272 Talha 
and al-Zubayr and those with them went out and stood in their ranks. ‘All sent 


ground. They took Ibn Hunayf to Talha and al-Zubayr, where he was humiliated and 
mistreated. 

1267 Talha’s son Muhammad was known as al-Sajjad (the prostrating one), since he report¬ 
edly prayed one thousand prostrations each day. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 5:37. 

1268 The name of Abu Hasan b. ‘Abd ‘Amr al-Najjari al-Ansari was Tamlm b. ‘Amr. He was a 
Medinan Companion of the Prophet. See Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 5071; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 4:43 
(no. 273). 

1269 Dhu Qar, a watering place between Kufa and Wasit, was the site of a famous pre-Islamic 
battle between the tribe of Bakr and the Persians (mentioned above by al-Ya‘qubI, ed. 
Leiden 1:245-246,257-258, and 2:47). See the article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. Dhu 
pr. 

1270 Al-Hasan (d. 49/669-670, but other dates are given) was ‘All’s eldest son and the 
one who succeeded him in the caliphate and, according to Shfites, the imamate. He 
abdicated the caliphate before his death. See the article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. 
(al-)Hasan b. ‘All b. Abi Talib. 

1271 Al-Khurayba (the Little Ruin) was near Basra and received its name from the ruined 
palace of a Sasanian marzpan (military governor). See Yaqut, Buldan, 2:363. For a list 
of the historical sources for the battle, see the article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. 
al-Djamal. 

1272 Jumada 136 began on October 26,656. 
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to them, asking, “What do you seek and what do you want?” They said, “We 
seek to avenge the blood of ‘Uthman.” ‘All said, “May God curse the killers of 
‘Uthman.” 

‘All’s followers formed their ranks. ‘All said to them: “Shoot no arrow, thrust 
no spear, and strike with no sword. Render yourselves excused.” 1273 Then a 
man from the enemy camp shot an arrow, killing one of the supporters of the 
Commander of the Faithful. He was brought to ‘Ali, and ‘All said, “0 God, bear 
witness!” Then another man shot and killed another of ‘All’s supporters. Ali 
said, “0 God, bear witness!” Then another man shot and hit Abdallah b. Budayl 
b. Warqa’ al-Khuza‘i, killing him. His brother, ‘Abd al-Rahman, 1274 carried him 
to Ali, who said, “0 God, bear witness!” 

And then it was war. The Banu Dabba, who were carrying the banner, 1275 
encircled the camel, | and 2,000 of them were killed. The Azd surrounded 1276 
the camel, and 2,700 of them were killed: no one could seize the nose rein of 
the camel without losing his life. 

Talha b. ‘Ubaydallah was killed in the battle: Marwan b. al-Hakam shot an 
arrow at him, felling him, and said, “By God, I no longer seek vengeance for 
‘Uthman after this day, it being you who killed him!” 1277 Talha said as he fell: 
“By God, never have I seen an elder of Quraysh more lost than I am today! By 
God, never have I stood in a place but that I knew where to set my feet in it— 
except this place!” 


1273 That is, by not attacking first (reading the verb as an imperative, a'dhiru). AI-Ya'qubi 
has so heavily abbreviated the report that the Leiden editor assumed a lacuna before 
“Render yourselves excused,” adducing al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3007 (§1634), as evidence. 
However, the mss show no lacuna, and such abbreviations of reports are part of al- 
Ya'qubT’s method. 

1274 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Budayl b. Warqa’ al-Khuza‘I and his brother ‘Abdallah had served 
the Prophet as messengers to the people of Yemen, and both fought on ‘All’s side in 
the battles of the Camel and Siffin. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 161,194; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, index, s.v. ‘Abdallah b. Budayl. By saying that it was ‘Abdallah who was killed 
at the Battle of the Camel, which took place before Siffin, al-Ya‘qubI is citing a report 
of very limited circulation and acceptance. In fact, Nasrb. Muzahim, Waq’at Siffin (see 
index), gives ‘Abdallah b. Budayl a prominent role in the battle of Siffin and, like Khalifa 
b. Khayyat and al-Tabari, does not mention ‘Abd al-Rahman. 

1275 That is, of the rebels. The camel was the one on which ‘A’isha was mounted. 

1276 Reading with ed. Leiden wa-haffat bihi. M appears to read wa-khaffatfihi (though the 
kh is undotted), “rushed up to it.” 

1277 Reading with M, wa-anta qataltahw, ed. Leiden reads wa-ana qataltuhu, i.e., “now that 
I have killed him” that is, Talha, whom Marwan singles out as ‘Uthmaris killer. 
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‘All b. Abl Talib said to al-Zubayr, Abu Abdallah, come near me and I will 
remind you of words that you and I heard from God’s Messenger.” Al-Zubayr 
said to ‘All, Am I safe?” ‘All said, “You are safe.” Al-Zubayr then came out to 
‘All, and ‘All reminded him of the words. Al-Zubayr said, “0 God, only now do 
I remember this!”—and he turned the reins of his horse to depart. But (his 
son) Abdallah said to him, “Where are you going?” He said, ‘“All reminded 
me of some words that God’s Messenger spoke.” Abdallah said, “No; you just 
saw that the swords of the Banu Hashim were sharp and carried by strong 
men.” Al-Zubayr said: “Woe to you! Is someone like me to be reproached for 
cowardice? Come, bring me the spear!” He took the spear and attacked ‘All’s 
followers. ‘All said (to his men), “Make way for the old man, for he has been hard 
pressed!” 1278 Al-Zubayr broke through the right flank, the left, and the center, 
then he returned and said to his son: “May you become motherless! Does a 
coward do this?” Then he left. He passed by al-Ahnaf b. Qays. Al-Ahnaf said: 
“Never have I seen anything like this. He brought the wife of God’s Messenger, 
driving her on, and ripped from her the veil (ordained) by God’s Messenger. Yet 
he concealed his own wife in his house, and then deserted her and went away. 
Is there no | man who will avenge God on him?” ‘Amr b. Jurmuz al-Tamlmi 1279 
therefore followed him and killed him in a place called Wadi 1 -Siba‘. 1280 


1278 Arabic afriju li-l-shaykh innahu muharraj. The meaning of muharraj is ambiguous. 
It literally means, “straightened, narrowed,” but also can refer to a state of mind, 
“annoyed, vexed.” ‘All’s words may simply be a command to stand back from him 
because he is in a difficult position, spoken out of reluctance to endanger a man to 
whom safe-conduct has been promised. Something else, however, may be implied. In 
two accounts in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3176 and 3185, al-Zubayr, speaking to his son, first 
cites his oath of allegiance to ‘All as reason not to fight. When his son attributes his 
reluctance to cowardice, al-Zubayr (“angered and shaking with rage,” as one account 
puts it) releases himself from his oath of allegiance by vowing to free one of his slaves. 
One of the meanings of muharraj is “placed under oath” (cf. al-Tabari, Glossarium, s.v.) 
and that may be the case here. ‘All would then be saying that the old man is fighting 
only to fulfill an oath. In al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, 3008 (§1635), ‘All says, afriju lahu fa-qacl 
hajuhu, “Make way for him, for they have incited him (i.e., to fight)”—that is, he is not 
acting completely of his own volition. 

1279 ‘Amr b. Jurmuz al-Tamimi al-Mujashi‘1 was a Bedouin who is portrayed negatively in 
the sources for killing al-Zubayr. ‘All is reported to have been angry at his deed and 
predicted that he would go to hell. Ibn Jurmuz was later pardoned by Mus'ab, al- 
Zubayr’s son, when Mus'ab conquered Iraq for the Zubayrids in 67/686-687. He died 
shortly thereafter. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 181,186,187: Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 
209; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3171-3172,3187-3188,3218:2:83; Ibn Hazm, Jamhara, 221. 

1280 Wadi 1-Siba‘ was five miles from Basra. See Yaqut, Buldan, 5:343. 
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The battle lasted four hours of the day. Someone has reported that on that 
day more than 30,000 people were killed. Then ‘All’s crier called out that no 
wounded man (of the enemy) should be finished off, 1281 no runaway should 
be pursued, and no one fleeing with his back turned should be reproached; 1282 
furthermore, whoever laid down his arms would be safe, and whoever shut his 
door would be safe. ‘Ali then guaranteed the safety of all and sundry. 1283 

‘Ali dispatched Ibn ‘Abbas to A’isha, ordering her to return (to Medina). 
When Ibn ‘Abbas came into her presence, she said, “You have missed the sunna 
twice, Ibn ‘Abbas: you entered my house without my permission, and you sat 
on my furniture without my invitation.” Ibn ‘Abbas said: “It was we who taught 
you the sunna. This is not your house; your house is the one in which God’s 
Messenger left you, and in which the Qur’an ordered you to stay.” 1284 Words 
flowed between them whose place is in a book other than this one. 1285 

‘Ali came to her while she was in the house of Abdallah b. Khalaf al-Khu- 
za‘T 1286 —(his son was the one known] 1287 as Talhat al-Talahat. 1288 He said: “Ho, 
little red one! 1289 Weren’t you forbidden to make this journey?” She said, “Son 
of Abu Talib, you have power; so forgive with goodness.” He said, “Leave for 


1281 That is, killed. 

1282 That is, attacked verbally. See al-Tabari, Glossarium, s.v. w.j.h. 

1283 Arabic al-aswad wa-l-ahmar (the black and the red), referring to the Arabs (dark 
complexioned) and the Persians (light complexioned), but used in a general sense to 
encompass all ethnic groups. Presumably, both armies included, besides Arabs, non- 
Arab clients and slaves. 

1284 Qur’an 33:33. 

1285 Arabic katamun mawdi'uhufighayri hadha min al-kitab would seem to mean, “words 
whose place is in another (place) of the book.” However, since al-Ya'qubi does not 
mention the conversation between A’isha and Ibn Abbas elsewhere in this book, it 
seems better to take the sense as translated. 

1286 Abdallah b. Khalaf b. As'ad al-Khuza‘1 had been in charge of the diwan for ‘Umar and 
his scribe in Medina. He was killed during the Battle of the Camel, fighting on the side 
of A’isha, while his brother ‘Uthman was on the side of ‘All. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, 
Ta’rikh, 156; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 360; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3216-3218,3222,3224. 

1287 “His son is the one known” ( wa-bnuhu l-ma'ruf) is in neither mss, but was added by 
Houtsma. The copyist of M seems to have tried to fix the problem by inserting an 
interlinear Abi (the father of). 

1288 Talhat al Talahat (Talha of the Talhas) is Talha b. Abdallah b. Khalaf al-Khuza c I. He 
served the Umayyads as governor of Sijistan, then was dismissed from office and died 
in Sijistan c. 65/684-685. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Talhat al Talahat. 

1289 Arabic Humayra’, a nickname given to A’isha because of her fair complexion or red 
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Medina, and return to your house in which God’s Messenger ordered you to 
stay.” “I will,” she said. He sent with her seventy women from the c Abd al-Qays 
dressed as men, and they brought her to Medina. 

‘All distributed the stipends equally among the troops, giving no preference 
to anyone over anyone else. He gave to the clients 1290 as he gave to the pure 
Arabs. When he was questioned about that, he said, “I have read what is 
between the two covers (of the Qur’an) but have found the offspring of Ishmael 
to have not even this much preference over the offspring of Isaac”—and he took 
a twig from the ground and put it between his two fingers. 

When ‘All had finished fighting the people of the Camel, he dispatched Ja'da 
2:214 b. | Hubayra b. Abl Wahb al-Makhzuml 1291 to Khurasan. Mahawayh, 1292 the 
marzuban 1293 of Marw, came to him; 1294 so he wrote him a document, convey¬ 
ing to him his conditions and ordering him to deliver the tax payments ( kharaj ) 
that he had imposed on him. Mahawayh brought him money in accordance 
with the previous tax assignment. 

‘All left Basra for Kufa, arriving there in Rajab of the year 36. 1295 

Jarir b. ‘Abdallah al-Bajall was governor of Hamadhan. When ‘All dismissed 
him, he said to ‘All, “Send me to Mu'awiya, for most of those with him are 
my kin, and perhaps I can get them all to obey you.” Al-Ashtar said to ‘All, 
“Commander of the Faithful, do not send him, for his inclination is the same 
as theirs.” ‘All said: “Let him go: if he acts in good faith, he will be one who has 
delivered his charge; if he cheats, upon him will be the sin of one who has been 
entrusted but did not deliver the charge, one who has been trusted but betrayed 


1290 Arabic mawali, pi. of mawla : either freed slaves or converts to Islam, in any case socially 
inferior to pure Arabs. Converts normally became clients of an Arab family upon 
conversion. See the article by A. J. Wensinck and P. Crone in ei 2 , s.v. Mawla. 

1291 Ja'da b. Hubayra b. Abl Wahb al-Ashja'i al-Makhzuml was a Kufan. His mother was 
Umm Hani’ bt. Abl Talib, and hence ‘All was his maternal uncle. Later, Ja'da was 
involved in the rebellion of al-Mukhtar al-Thaqafi. See Nasrb. Muzahim, Waq’at Siffm, 
463, 464; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 408-409: Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 211; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
index; al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:95 (§1616); Ibn al-Athlr, Usd, 1:285; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 1:236, 
257- 

1292 Both mss read Mahunah; emended by Houtsma. 

1293 Marzuban (Middle Persian, marzpan-, New Persian, marzban ): the military governor of 
a late Sasanian frontier district. See the article by J. H. Kramers in ei 2 , s.v. Marzpan, and 
Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest, 532. 

1294 The reference of the pronoun is unclear; the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3249, makes 
it clear that Mahawayh came to ‘All. 

1295 That is, between December 24,656 and January 22,657. 
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the trust. Woe to them! To whom do they incline and abandon me? By God, 
I only want them to uphold the truth, while the other 1296 only wants them to 
uphold falsehood.” 

Jarir came to Mu'awiya while the latter was sitting with the people around 
him. He handed him ‘All’s letter and Mu'awiya read it. Then Jarir stood up and 
said: 


People of Syria! Truly, he who does not benefit from little does not benefit 
from much. Such a fierce battle has taken place in Basra that if a scourge 
like it is repeated, 1297 there will be no survival for Islam. Therefore fear 
God, people of Syria, and view ‘Ali and Mu'awiya charitably. 1298 Look to 
yourselves, and let no one be more attentive to yourselves than you. 

Then he fell silent. Mu'awiya was quiet and did not speak. Then Mu'awiya said, 
“Give me time to think, Jarir.” 1299 That night, Mu'awiya sent a message asking 
‘Amr b. al-‘As to come to him. Mu'awiya wrote to him: 

You have received word of what has taken place between Ali and Talha, 
al-Zubayr, and Aisha. | Marwan has now joined us, together with the fugi¬ 
tives of the people of Basra. Jarir b. Abdallah has come to me concerning 
the oath of allegiance to ‘All. 1 have attached myself entirely to you, until 
you come to me. Come then with God’s blessing! 

When ‘Amr received the letter, he summoned his two sons, ‘Abdallah 1300 and 
Muhammad, 1301 and consulted them. Abdallah said: “Sir, God’s Messenger died 
pleased with you, and Abu Bakr and ‘Umar died pleased with you. If you corrupt 


1296 That is, Mu'awiya. 

1297 Reading with the correction by a second hand in M: inyashfa’ al-bala’ bi-mithliha, 
in place of the original hand and ed. Leiden, lan yashfa' al-bala’ bi-mithliha (whose 
scourge will not be repeated). 

1298 Reading wa-raw fi 'All wa-Mu'awiya khayran, as emended by the Leiden editor. Both 
mss have wa-ra’aw (they saw), which may be a misspelling, rather than a true variant. 

1299 Arabic abli’niriqi, literally, “let me swallow my spittle.” 

1300 ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. ‘As had converted to Islam before his father and was known for his 
piety. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, iv/2,8, vn/2,189; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 159,195, 218; 
Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 286: al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 1:283. 

1301 On Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. As, who participated in the conquest of Egypt and fought 
with his father on Mu'awiya’s side at Siffin, see Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 286; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, index 
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your religion now for the sake of a little worldly gain that you obtain with 
Mu'awiya, both of you will lie down in hellfire tomorrow.” Then ‘Amr asked 
Muhammad, “What is your opinion?” He said: “Seize the matter quickly! Be a 
head in it before you become a tail!” Amr then recited: 

My night has become long because of worries that come at night 
and fear of the one who unveils the faces of time’s vicissitudes. 1302 

The son of Hind 1303 has asked me to visit him, 
and that is a thing in which there are calamities. 

Jarir brought to him from All a momentous affair 

that made his life bitter with every emaciated person. 1304 

If (Jarir) obtains his desire from him (Mu'awiya), 
there will be no hope of stopping him (All); 

But if he does not attain his desire from him, 

he (All) will be humbled with true humiliation. 1305 

So, by God, I do not know, and like this 

I will remain; and however he steers me, he is my leader. 

Shall I deceive him?—but in deceit there is infamy. 

Or shall I give him from my soul the counsel of a loving friend? 

Or shall I stay in my house? In that there is rest 
for an old man who fears death at every sunrise. 

Abdallah has said words to which my soul 

inclines—provided I am not detained by obstacles, 

But his brother Muhammad disagreed with him about it, 

and I am one of hard mettle in the face of what I am bound to 
defend. 

When Abdallah heard his poem, he said, “The old man has pissed on his 
heels 1306 and sold his religion to gain the world!” 


1302 Reading al-'awa’iq (unpointed in the mss). Ed. Leiden: al-'awatiq (ancient things). 

1303 That is, Mu'awiya. 

1304 Arabic ma' kulli daniql The translation, “with every emaciated person,” is uncertain. 
If the preposition ma' could be interpreted to indicate similitude, then the meaning 
would be: his life was made bitter like that of an emaciated person. Daniq also means 
a coin of very small value, but this meaning does not fit here. 

1305 Proper nouns have been added in the translation to avoid confusion. 

1306 The metaphor, not attested in the dictionaries, apparently means “has became senile.” 
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In the morning, ‘Amr summoned his client Wardan 1307 and said to him, 
“Saddle up, Wardan!” Then he said, “Unsaddle, Wardan!” Wardan unsaddled 
and saddled three times. Finally, Wardan said, “You have become confused, Abu 
Abdallah; but if you wish, I will tell you what is in your heart.” Amr said, “Out 
with it!” | Wardan said: “This world and the next have jostled in your heart. You 2:216 
said to yourself that All has the next world without this one and that Mu'awiya 
has this world without the next—and nothing in this world can substitute for 
the next—and so you do not know which to choose.” “Bravo!” said Amr, “You 
have missed nothing of what is in my heart. So what should I do, Wardan?” 
Wardan said: “The right thing is to stay at home: if the people of religion prevail, 
you will live in their religion’s forgiveness; if the people of this world prevail, you 
will be indispensible to them.” ‘Amr said: “Now? when the Arabs have already 
celebrated me for my going to Mu'awiya? Saddle up, Wardan!” Then he recited: 

God fight against Wardan and his sharpness! 

By your life, Wardan has uncovered what is inside my breast. 

So Amr went to Mu'awiya and discussed the situation with him. He said 
to Mu'awiya, “As for 'All, the Arabs, by God, do not consider you his equal 
in anything, and no other member of the Quraysh has his luck in war— 
unless you judge him unjustly.” Mu'awiya said, “You have spoken the truth; 
but we will fight him for what is in our possession and attach the killing of 
‘Uthman to him.” “Shame!” said 'Amr. “You and I are the people least entitled 
to mention ‘Uthman.” Mu'awiya said, “And why, pray tell?” Amr said: “As for 
you, you let him down when you had the Syrian troops with you, so that 
he finally sought help from Yazid b. Asad al-Bajall, 1308 who went to him. As 
for me, I manifestly abandoned him and fled to Palestine.” Mu'awiya said: 

“Let us not talk about that! Stretch out your hand and give me your oath of 


1307 Wardan al-Rumi was a captive from Armenia or Isfahan. He participated in the con¬ 
quest of Egypt, was put in charge of its land tax ( kharaj ), and later fought at Siffin on 
‘Amr’s side. He was killed fighting the Byzantines in Egypt in 53/672-673. See Nasr b. 
Muzahim, Waq’at Siffin, 36, 374, 388: Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, vn/2, 201; Khalifa b. Khayyat, 
Ta’rikh, 162; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 217,222; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 287; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
index; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2589,3257,3328,2:213,215; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 62:428. 

1308 Yazid b. Asad b. Kurz al-Bajall al-Qasri participated in the conquests of Syria, where he 
took up residence. He fought at Siffin on the side of Mu'awiya. See Nasr b. Muzahim, 
Waq’at Siffin, index; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, vn/2,143; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 254; al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2985,3265,2:137,139,1621; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 65:100. 
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allegiance!” ‘Amr said: “No, by God’s life! I will not give you my religion until I 
get something from your worldly gain.” Mu'awiya said, “You shall have Egypt to 
sustain you.” Marwan b. al-Hakam became angry and said, “Why am I am not 
being consulted?” Mu'awiya said: “Be silent! Counsel is only being taken for 1309 
you.” Then Mu'awiya said to ‘Amr, “Abu Abdallah, stay with us tonight”—for he 
feared that Amr would stir up the troops against him. ‘Amr stayed, saying: 

Mu'awiya, I will not give you my religion unless I obtain 

some worldly gain from you in return. So consider carefully what you 
do! 

2:217 If you give me Egypt, what a profitable deal it will be!— 

one whereby you acquire an elder who can do both harm and benefit. 
Religion and this world are not the same; but I 

will take with my head covered 1310 what I am given. 

But shall I give you this?—surely I 

delude myself, for the deceiver may be deceived. 

Shall I give you a thing in which there is power for dominion, 
while for it I remain—if the shoe slips—deceived, 

And you hold back Egypt from me when it is not coveted? 

Lo, the dust of the temperate one will some day be kindled. 1311 

Mu'awiya wrote Amr a document stipulating that Egypt should be his, brought 
witnesses to witness it, and sealed the document. ‘Amr swore allegiance to 
Mu'awiya, and they pledged loyalty to each other. 

Mu'awiya used stratagems against Qays b. Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada, ‘All’s governor of 
Egypt; he entered into correspondence with him, hoping to win him over. 1312 
Qays b. Sa‘d wrote to Mu'awiya: 

From Qays b. Sa‘d to Mu'awiya b. Sakhr: You are nothing but one of Mecca’s 
idols. You entered Islam unwillingly and exited from it willingly. 

Mu'awiya wrote to Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas: 


1309 That is, for your benefit; reading taka with M; ed. Leiden, bi-ka (about you). 

1310 That is, with my honor intact, unlike one whose head is uncovered, i.e., shamed. 

1311 The meaning of this hemistich, wa-inna thara l-qanu'iyawman la-mula’u, is unclear, 
and thara is unpointed in both MSS. One possibility is: an acquiescing person, like 
myself, may at some future point turn around and rebel. 

1312 For accounts of Mu'awiya’s machinations, see al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh, 1:3238 ff. 
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The people who most properly ought to aid 1313 ‘Uthman are the people of 
the shura from the Quraysh, those who established his right and selected 
him over others. 1314 Talha and al-Zubayr have come to his aid—they are 
your partners in the matter and your peers in Islam—and the Mother of 
the Faithful also hastened to it. So do not loathe what has pleased them, 
and do not reject what they have accepted. 

Sa‘d wrote back to him: 

‘Umar included in the shura only those for whom the caliphate was 
permissible. None of us was more deserving of it than his colleague except 
by our unanimously agreeing on him. ‘All, however, had what we had, 
while we did not have what he had. As for Talha and al-Zubayr, if they 
had stayed in their houses, it would have been better for them. And may 
God forgive the Mother of the Faithful! 

When ‘All received word that Mu'awiya had prepared for war and that the | 2:218 

Syrians were all on his side, he marched out with the Muhajirun and the Ansar. 

When he arrived in al-Mada’in, the dihqans met him with presents, but he 
refused them. They asked, “Why do you turn us down, Commander of the 
Faithful?” He said: “We are wealthier than you. It is we 1315 who ought rather to 
bestow gifts on you.” Then he proceeded to the Jazira. Clans from the tribes of 
Taghlib and al-Namir b. Qasit met him, and a large host of them went with him. 

Then he went to al-Raqqa, but most of its people were partisans of ‘Uthman 
who had fled from Kufa to Mu'awiya, and they shut their gates and fortified 
themselves—their chief was Simak b. Makhrama al-Asadl. 1316 They shut the 
gate to him, whereupon al-Ashtar Malik b. al-Harith al-Nakha ‘1 went to them 
and said, “Open up, by God, or I will put you to the sword!” So they opened up, 
and the Commander of the Faithful spent the day there. 


1313 That is, by avenging his death. Arabic nasara means both to aid someone during his 
life and to avenge him after his death. 

1314 Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas had been a member of the shura that elected ‘Uthman. 

1315 Reading with M, nahnw, ed. Leiden (following C) reads bi-haqq (in truth). 

1316 Simak b. Makhrama al-Asadl al-Haliki was a Companion of the Prophet and a poet 
who took up residence in Kufa and participated in the conquest of Iran. When ‘All 
entered Kufa, he fled to the Jazira and later visited Mu'awiya. He died in al-Raqqa. 
See al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 284; al-Tabari, Ta’nkh, 1:2650-2651,2653,2656,2659-2660; al- 
Sahml, Ta’rlkh Jurjan, 45, 46; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Istfab, 2:652; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 
72:294. 
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'All then crossed to the eastern side of the Euphrates and made his way to Sif- 
fin. 1317 Mu'awiya had reached the water first and a broad space to encamp. 1318 
When ‘All and his supporters arrived, they could not reach the water. The peo¬ 
ple implored Mu'awiya and said, “Do not make the people die of thirst—among 
them there are male and female slaves and hired men.” But Mu'awiya refused 
and said, “May God allow neither me nor Abu Sufyan to drink from the basin 
of God’s Messenger 1319 if they ever drink from it!” ‘All dispatched al-Ashtar 1320 
with the cavalry and al-Ash‘ath b. Qays with the infantry—Mu'awiya’s cav¬ 
alry was led by Abu 1 -A‘war al-Sulami. 1321 ‘All’s supporters fought him until the 
horses’ hoofs stood in the Euphrates, and they captured the watering place. The 
person who stood guard by it was ‘Abdallah b. al-Harith, al-Ashtar’s brother. 1322 

2:219 When ‘Ali seized the watering place, Mu'awiya’s supporters said, | “Now that ‘Ali 
has seized the water, we have no way to sustain ourselves.” ‘Amr b. al-‘As said 
to Mu'awiya, “‘All will not hold it lawful to do to you and your supporters what 
you held lawful to do to him and his supporters.” And ‘Ali did make the water 
available. This took place in Dhu 1 -Hijja of the year 36. 1323 

‘Ali then sent to Mu'awiya, calling on him and asking him to go back and not 
divide the community through bloodshed, but Mu'awiya insisted on fighting, 
and so the war took place at Siffin in the year 37. 1324 It lasted forty days. 


1317 For a summary of the events and a list of the historical sources for the battle, see the 
article by M. Lecker in ei 2 , s.v. Siffin. 

1318 Reading with M, wa-sa’at al-mundkh ; ed. Leiden, wa-wasa’ahu l-munakh (and the 
camping place was spacious for him). 

1319 This is the basin ( hawd ) at which it is said that the Prophet will meet his community 
on the Day of the Judgment. It is not mentioned in the Qur’an, but there is an account 
of it in the hadlth literature. See the article by A. J. Wensinck in ei 2 , s.v. Hawd. 

1320 The mss and ed. Leiden add wa-l-Ash’ath (and al-Ashath), but it is clear from the 
following phrase that al-Ash c ath b. Qays led the infantry, not the cavalry. 

1321 On Abu 1-A‘war Amr b. Sufyan al-Sulami, see the article by Abdulhadi Alajmi in ei 3 , 
s.v. Abu 1-A‘war al-Sulami; and Wadad al-Qadl, “Population Census and Land Surveys 
under the Umayyads,” esp. 354-357 and n. 49. 

1322 Abdallah b. al-Harith al-NakhaT was a Kufan supporter of All. Later, it was in his house 
that Hujr b. Adi hid when he was sought by Ziyad in 51/671-672, and he was one of 
those who asked Ziyad to give Hujr safe conduct. In 66/685-686, al-Mukhtar appointed 
him governor over Armenia. See al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2224,126,634. 

1323 That is, between May 21 and June 19,657. 

1324 According to more detailed reports, after the fighting to reach water in Dhu 1-Hijja, 
the last month of 36, a truce was observed during Muharram, the first month of 37 (a 
sacred month). Fighting resumed at the start of the next month, Safar, which began on 
July 19,657. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3272-3274,3281. 
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On ‘All’s side in the battle of Siffin there were seventy veterans of Badr, seven 
hundred men who had sworn allegiance under the Tree, 1325 and four hundred 
men from the rest of the Muhajirun and the Ansar. Mu'awiya had none of the 
Ansar on his side except al-Nu‘man b. Bashir 1326 and Maslama b. Mukhallad. 1327 

‘All’s supporters fought with great determination. Ammar b. Yasir stood up 
and called out among the people, and a large group of men gathered around 
him. “By God,” he said, “even if they should drive us back all the way to the 
palm trees of Hajar, 1328 we would still know that we are in the right and they 
are in the wrong.” Then he said, “Come! Is there anyone who wishes to go to 
Paradise?” Some men followed him. He struck blows with his sword around 
Mu'awiya’s tent and fought the enemy bravely. ‘Ammar b. Yasir was killed, and 
the fighting was intense that evening. The men called out: “The Companion 
of God’s Messenger has been killed—as God’s Messenger said, ‘The band of 
transgressors will kill ‘Ammar.’” 1329 

‘All’s supporters advanced and overwhelmed Mu'awiya’s supporters so com¬ 
pletely that they were upon him. Mu'awiya called for his horse to make for 
safety. ‘Amr b. al-‘As said to him, “Where to?” He said: “You see what has hap¬ 
pened! What do you think?” He said: “There remains only one stratagem: that 
you raise the copies of the Qur’an and summon ‘All’s supporters to what is 
in them. Thus you will stop them, blunt their edge, and sap their strength.” 
Mu'awiya said, “As you wish!” So Mu'awiya’s supporters raised the copies of the 
Qur’an and called on the people to make what was in them the arbiter, saying, | 2:220 

“We call you to the Book of God.” ‘All said, “This is a trick; they are men without 
Qur’an!” However, al-Ash‘ath b. Qays al-Kindl objected—Mu'awiya had won 
him over, writing to him and inviting him to himself. And so he said, “They have 
summoned the people to what is right.” ‘All said, “They have only deceived you; 


1325 This was the oath of allegiance that those accompanying the Prophet swore under 
an acacia tree at al-Hudaybiya sometime during Dhu 1-Qa‘da of the year 6 (between 
March 13 and April u, 628), in connection with the agreement not to attempt to enter 
Mecca to perform the pilgrimage that year, but to return in the following year. See al- 
Tabari, Ta'rikh, 13530,1543-1545. 

1326 Al-NuTnan b. Bashir al-Ansari (d. 65/684-685), reportedly the first child of the Ansar 
bom after the Hijra, was close to the Umayyads, serving as a governor of Kufa for 
Mu'awiya and of Hims for Mu'awiya and Yazid 1. Later, he sided with the Zubayrids and 
was expelled from Hims and killed by its people. See the article by K. V. Zettersteen in 
ei 2 , s.v. al-Nu‘man b. Bashir. 

1327 On Maslama b. Mukhallad see the article in ei 2 , s.v. Maslama b. Mukhallad. 

1328 Hajarwas the main city in al-Bahrayn. See Yaqut, 5:393. 

1329 For the hadith, see al-Bukhari, “Salat,” 63 (= 1.8.438): Muslim, “Fitan,” 70, 72, 73 (= 
41,6966,6968,6970): cf. Wensinck, Index, s.v. bagha. 
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they want to divert you from themselves.” Al-Ash‘ath said, “If you do not agree to 
their proposal, by God, I will abandon you!” The Yemenis sided with al-Ash‘ath, 
and so al-Ash‘ath said, “By God, you agree to what they have proposed, or we will 
hand you over to them altogether!” Al-Ashtar and al-Ash'ath exchanged such 
harsh words over the matter that fighting almost broke out between them, and 
All became afraid that his supporters would disperse. When he realized what 
he was facing, he agreed to arbitration. 1330 

'All said, “I think that I should send Abdallah b. Abbas.” 1331 Al-Ash'ath said: 
“Mu'awiya will send ‘Amr b. al-As. Let two people from Mudar not arbitrate 
between us! 1332 Instead, you should send Abu Musa al-Ash'ari, for he has not 
been party to any aspect of this war.” ‘All said, “Abu Musa is an enemy: he 
induced the people in Kufa to abandon me and forbade them to go out with 
me.” They said, “We will accept no one else.” 

'All therefore sent Abu Musa, although he knew of the latter’s hostility to 
him and his way of thinking 1333 regarding the dispute between the two men. 
Mu'awiya sent ‘Amr b. al-As. They drew up two documents about the issue: one 
from ‘All in the hand of his scribe ‘Ubaydallah b. Abl Rafi', 1334 and one from 
Mu'awiya in the hand of his scribe ‘Umayr b. ‘Abbad al-Kinanl. They argued 
about giving precedence to ‘All’s name and about styling ‘All commander of 
the faithful. 1335 Abu 1 -A‘war al-Sulami said, “We will not give precedence to All.” 
‘All’s supporters said, “We will not change his name or write it without the title 
of commander of the faithful.” They argued about it vigorously until they came 
to blows. Al-Ash'ath said, “Erase this name!” 1336 Al-Ashtar said to him: “By God, 
2:221 you one-eyed man, 1337 1 am on the verge of sating | my sword with you! I have 


1330 Arabic hukuma. The arbitration between ‘All and Mu'awiya came to be known as the 
tahklm. For a summary of the events and a bibliography, see the article by Moktar 
Djebli in El 2 , s.v. Tahklm. 

1331 That is, as representative in the arbitration. 

1332 That is, men both of whom are from the tribes of north Arabian descent (Mudar); al- 
Ash'ath was from the tribes of south Arabian descent (the Yemenis), as was Abu Musa 

1333 Reading with M, wa-madhhabihr, ed. Leiden, wa-mudahanatihi (and his hypocrisy). 

1334 The mss and ed. Leiden edition read Abdallah b. Abl Rafi', but other sources call 
him ' Ubaydallah b. Abl Rafi'. A former client of the Prophet, he was ‘All’s scribe and 
treasurer. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 200; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 145; al-Tabari, 
TaYikh, 1:1779,3474,2:837,3:2344,2372. 

1 335 That is, in the text of the documents. 

1336 That is, the title ‘Commander of the Faithful.’ 

1 337 Al-Ash'ath had lost one eye at the battle of al-Yarmuk during the conquest of Syria. See 
al-Jahiz, al-Bursan, 362. 
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killed people who were no more evil than you. I know that you are up to nothing 
but discord and seek nothing but this world in preference to the next.” 

When they disagreed, ‘Ali said: “God is great! On the day of al-Hudaybiya, the 
Messenger of God wrote for Suhayl b. ‘Amr, 1338 This is that whereon God’s Mes¬ 
senger has made peace. ... Suhayl, however, said, ‘If we knew that you are God’s 
Messenger, we would not have fought you.’ God’s Messenger therefore erased 
his name with his own hand and commanded me to write, From Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdallah ... And he said, ‘My name and my father’s name do not do away 
with my prophethood.’ And thus did the prophets write, as did God’s Messen¬ 
ger, [just up to] their fathers. 1339 My name and my father’s name do not do 
away with my office.” All therefore commanded them to write, From Allb. Abl 
Talib .... 

And he 1340 wrote the document of the issue, which was binding upon the 
two parties: they would agree to that in accordance with what the Book of God 
made obligatory. He stipulated in the two documents that the two arbitrators 
should judge by what was in the Book of God from its beginning to its end, not 
going beyond it and not deviating from it to whim or trickery. He bound them 
by the strictest of pacts and covenants: if they went beyond the Book of God, 
from its beginning to its end, in their judgment, their decision would be null 
and void. 

Ali sent Abdallah b. Abbas with four hundred of his supporters, and Mu‘a- 
wiya sent four hundred of his supporters; they met in Dumat al-Jandal 1341 in 
the month of Rabi' i of the year 38. 1342 ‘Amr b. al-As deceived Abu Musa. He 
suggested Mu'awiya to him (for the caliphate) and said, “He is the one in charge 


1338 See above, ed. Leiden, 2:54-55, for al-Ya'qubl’s account of the negotiations at al-Huday- 
biya in 6/628 and the controversy over the title to be given to Muhammad in the treaty 
document; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1545-1549. 

1339 Arabic ila l aba’, i.e., not going further in the genealogical line to the grandfathers, 
great-grandfathers, etc. The word ila is missing here, but has been supplied by the 
editor from the parallel text below. 

1340 It is unclear who is the subject throughout this paragraph; the use of the passive is 
unlikely in this context. 

1341 The agreement stipulated that the arbitrators should meet in a place “equidistant 
between the people of Kufa and those of Syria” (al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3337). Dumat al- 
Jandal (modern al-Jawf), an oasis at the head of the Wadi al-Sirhan, was situated on 
the most direct route between Medina and Damascus, about 15 days’journey on foot 
from the former and about 7 days’journey from the latter. See the article by L. Veccia 
Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. Dumat al-Djandal. 

1342 That is, between August 7 and September 5,658. 
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of avenging ‘Uthman, and he has prominence among the Quraysh”—but he did 
not receive an answer to his liking from Abu Musa. He then said, “How about 
my son ‘Abdallah?” Abu Musa said, “He is not up to it.” ‘Amr said, “How about 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar?” Abu Musa said: “If the sunna of ‘Umar is alive today, it has 
lived on through him.” 1343 ‘Amr said, “Then you depose ‘All and I will depose 
Mu'awiya, and the Muslims will choose.” 

2:222 ‘Amr allowed Abu Musa to precede him to the pulpit. When ‘Abdallah b. | 
‘Abbas saw him, he went over to ‘Abdallah b. Qays, 1344 stood near him, and said, 
“If ‘Amr has disagreed with you about something, let him go before you, for he 
is treacherous.” 1345 Abu Musa said, “No, we have agreed on something.” Then 
he ascended the pulpit and deposed ‘All. ‘Amr b. al-‘As then ascended and said, 
“Mu'awiya remains as firmly fixed as this ring of mine remains firmly fixed on 
my hand.” 1346 Abu Musa cried out to him: “You have committed treachery, you 
hypocrite! Your likeness is as the likeness of [the dog: if you attack it it lolls its 
tongue out, and if you leave it it lolls its tongue out ." 1347 ‘Amr said: “As for you, 
your likeness is as the likeness of ] 1348 an ass carrying books .” 1349 

The people called out to each other: “The arbitrators, by God, have judged 
by other than what is in the Book. The terms binding them were other than 


1343 Reading with M, idha tahya sunnat 'Umar al-ana hayyat bihi. In C, the basis of ed. 
Leiden, the word hayyat was unclear. Houtsma read it as haythu (noting that the 
reading was uncertain), and printed, idhayahya (or, yuhyi) sunnat ‘Umar al-ana haythu 
bihi, which would mean (the syntax is almost unintelligible), “If he is alive, the sunna 
of ‘Umar is where he is.” In any case, what Abu Musa means is unclear, other than 
that ‘Amr, interpreting it as a rejection of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar, goes on to suggest a 
fourth possibility, which he deliberately keeps vague: the Muslims will choose. The 
parallel sources do not solve the problem. Some versions suggest that Abu Musa 
himself proposed ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar; others, like al-Ya‘qubI, have him rejecting ‘Amr’s 
suggestion of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar. See al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3356 and 3358. 

1344 That is, Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari. 

1345 Arabic fa-innahu ghadir, as emended by Houtsma in ed. Leiden. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:3358, fa-inna 'Amran rajulun ghadir (‘Amr is a treacherous man). C and M read 'adl, 
(just, fair), which does not fit the context, unless one takes ‘adl in the technical sense 
of “legally competent to testify.” 

1346 Reading the two verbs in the text as thabata, not the orthographically identical thab- 
battu (“I have confirmed”—i.e. “I have set Mu'awiya as firmly in place as I have set this 
ring of mine firmly in place on my hand”), since the text makes no reference to ‘Amr 
actually placing his ring on his hand while making his statement. 

1347 Qur’an 7376. 

1348 The bracketed words, which have fallen out of the mss, were restored by Houtsma on 
the basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3359. 

1349 Qur’an 62:5. 
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this.” They started beating each other with whips, and some pulled each others’ 
hair. Then they separated. The Kharijites 1350 proclaimed: “The arbitrators have 
committed unbelief. Judgment belongs to God alone.” 1351 It is said that the first 
person to proclaim this was ‘Urwa b. Udayya al-Tamimi, 1352 even before the 
arbitrators met. The arbitration took place in the month of Ramadan of the 
year 38. 1353 

Ibn al-Kalbl said: ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Husayn b. Suwayd told me [that he 
had received a report from his grandfather, Suwayd b. Ghafala,] 1354 who said: 

“While I was walking with Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari on the bank of the Euphrates— 
he was ‘Umar’s governor at the time—he related an anecdote to me. He said: 

‘The Children of Israel continued to be taken up and down over one land after 
another by dissensions, until finally they appointed as arbitrators two erring 
persons who led their followers astray.’ I said, ‘Abu Musa, how would it be if 
you were one of the two arbitrators?’ He said to me: ‘Then may God leave me 
no place to ascend to in heaven and no place to flee to on earth, if I am that 
man!’ ” Suwayd said: “Sometimes tribulation is tied to speech . 1355 1 met him after 
the arbitration and said, ‘When God decrees something, there is no contending 
with Him!”’ 

All returned to Kufa. When he arrived there he rose and delivered a speech. 

Having praised God | and extolled Him, he said: 2:223 


1350 Kharijites (Arabic khawarij-, singular, khariji): literally, “those who have gone out,” that 
is, have left the community—obviously not a self-designation. They came to be seen 
as the origin or prototype of a number of later movements that rejected rule either by 
‘All and his descendants (Shi'ism) or by the Umayyads and later the ‘Abbasids (Sunni 
Islam). See the article by G. Levi Della Vida in ei 2 , s.v. Kharidjites. 

1351 Arabic la hukma ilia li-llah. The statement, which became the Kharijites’ slogan, is 
based on the phrase in il-hukmu ilia li-llah, which occurs in Qur’an 6:57 and 12:40. 

1352 ‘Urwa b. Udayya al-Tamimi, a Basran Kharijite, was famous for his piety. In 58/677- 
678, Ziyad captured him, cut off his hands and feet, and killed him. See Ibn Qutayba, 
Ma'arif, 410; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 386, 387: al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh, 1:3338-3339, 2:185- 
186; al-Tawhldi, Basa’ir, 3:13. 

1353 That is, between January 31 and March 1,659. 

1354 On the basis of al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, 3:141 (§1697), the chain of transmission should 
end with Suwayd b. Ghafala, the grandfather of ‘Abd al-Rahman, who is the speaker 
of the report. The words, “from his grandfather Suwayd b. Ghafala,” must have fallen 
out, although the mss show no lacuna. Suwayd b. Ghafala participated in the early 
conquests, fought on ‘All’s side at Siffin, and died in 80, 81 or 82/699, 700 or 701 (see 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 4:278-279). 

1 355 The proverb, “Tribulation is tied to speech” ( al-bala’u muwakkalun bi-l-mantiq), means 
that sometimes the very mention of a misfortune causes it to take place. 
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People! Tribulations begin when passions are followed and judgments 
are innovated; in them some men exalt others, and God’s judgment is 
disobeyed. If the truth were made pure and acted upon, it would not be 
hidden from anyone endowed with intellect. Instead, a handful is taken 
from here, and a handful from there, and they get mixed together and 
acted upon. At that point, the devil captures his friends, and only those 
unto whom kindness has gone forth before from Us are saved. 1356 

The Kharijites went to a village half a farsakh from Kufa called Harura’, 1357 after 
which they were called the Haruriyya. Their leaders were Abdallah b. Wahb al- 
Rasibi, 1358 Ibn al-Kawwa’, 1359 and Shabath b. Rib‘I. 1360 They began to proclaim, 
“Judgment belongs to God alone.” When All received word of this, he said: “A 
true saying by which falsehood has been intended!” 

Then they broke out in revolt; they were 8,000—others say 12,000. All sent 
Abdallah b. ‘Abbas to them. He talked to them, and they advanced arguments 
against him. ‘All went out to them and said, “Do you accuse me of ignorance?” 
They said, “No.” He said, “Then will you carry out my decisions?” They said, “Yes.” 


1356 Qur’an 21:101. 

1357 The village (or district) of Harura’ stood on the bank of the Euphrates or one of its 
canals in the first Islamic century; the course of the river later shifted. See the article 
by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. Harura’. 

1358 ‘Abdallah b. Wahb al-Rasibi al-Bajali fought under Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas in Iraq and under 
‘All in Kufa until he seceded from his army after the arbitration. He was killed at the 
Battle of al-Nahrawan on 9 Safar 38 (17 July 658). See the article by Keith Lewinstein in 
ei 3 , s.v. Abdallah b. Wahb. 

1359 Ibn al-Kawwa’ Abdallah b. [Abi] Awfa ‘Amr al-Yashkuri was among the Qur’an reciters 
who criticized ‘Uthman and were therefore expelled by him from Kufa to Mu'awiya in 
Syria in order to frighten them. There, Mu'awiya was impressed by him, and he and his 
colleagues were returned to Kufa. He was the commander in charge of the prayer of 
the early Kharijites. He later visited Mu'awiya and played an indirect role in dismissing 
Abdallah b. Amir from the governorship of Basra. He died in 86/705-706. See Nasr b. 
Muzahim, Waq’at Siffin, 295, 502; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 292; al-Jahiz, Bursan, 54; 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index, s.v. Ibn al-Kawwa’; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 27:96,24:84. 

1360 Shabath b. Rib'I al-Tamlml al-Riyahl (the ms s have “Shablb,” which is an error corrected 
by Houtsma) had a checkered career. At the time of the Ridda, he had supported 
Sajah, the prophetess, but then returned to Islam. He rebelled against ‘Uthman, then 
fought on All’s side until the arbitration and later returned to his fold. He supported 
the rebellion of al-Mukhtar al-Thaqafi, but then turned against him. He died in Kufa 
in 80/699-700 or 90/709-710. See Nasr b. Muzahim, Waq’at Siffin, index; Ibn Sa'd, 
Tabaqat, 6050; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 192,195; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 100, 285; Ibn 
Qutayba, Ma'arif, 405; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index. 
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He said, “Then return to your Kufa so that we can debate matters.” So all of them 
returned. Then they began to rise up and proclaim, “Judgment belongs to God 
alone.” And ‘All would say, “It is God’s judgment about you that I await.” 

Having left Kufa, the Kharijites attacked Abdallah b. Khabbab b. al-Aratt 1361 
and killed him and his companions. ‘All went out to them and implored them 
by God (to desist). Then he sent ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas to them and said: “Ibn 
‘Abbas, say to these Kharijites: ‘What do you hold against the Commander of 
the Faithful? Hasn’t he ruled you properly, upholding justice among you and 
not failing to give you any of your rights?’ ” | ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas proclaimed this 2:224 
to them. One group of them said, “By God, we will not comply with his request.” 

The other group said: “By God, we will indeed comply with his request, but 
then we will dispute with him! Yes, Ibn ‘Abbas, we hold against ‘All issues all of 
which are grave. If we disputed with him about only one of them, we should 
defeat him. He erased his name from the office of Commander of the Faithful 
on the day he wrote to Mu'awiya. We broke away from him at the battle of Siffin, 
but he did not strike us with his sword until we should return to God. 1362 He left 
judgment to the two arbitrators and claimed that he was a trustee (wasl ), but he 
squandered the bequest ( wasiyya ). 1363 And now you come to us, Ibn ‘Abbas, in 
a fine, beautiful garment, summoning us to the like of what he summons us to!” 

Ibn ‘Abbas said (to ‘All): “Commander of the Faithful, you have heard what 
these men have to say. You are the person most entitled to reply.” ‘All said: 

“May you defeat them with proofs, 1364 by the One who has split the grain 1365 
and created the breath of life! Say to them, Are you not satisfied with what 
is in the Book of God and what is in it regarding the good example of God’s 
Messenger?”’ 1366 The Kharijites said, “Yes.” 1367 Ibn ‘Abbas said: ‘“All is even 


1361 ‘Abdallah b. Khabbab b. al-Aratt al-Tamlml, the son of a Companion of the Prophet, 
was killed, together with his pregnant wife, by the Kharijites in 37/657-658 or 38/658- 
659. It was because of this murder that ‘All deemed it lawful to kill the Kharijites. See 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 197; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3373-3375. 

1362 Cf. Qur’an 49:9: “If two parties of the believers fight, put things right between them; 
then, if one of them is insolent against the other, fight the insolent one till it reverts to 
God’s commandment.” 

1363 This refers to the belief of‘All and his supporters that the Prophet had appointed him 
as his successor. 

1364 Translating the past tense ( hajajtahum ) as a precative perfect. Another possibility: “You 
have defeated them with proofs...” 

1365 Cf. Qur’an 6:95. 

1366 Cf. Qur’an 33:21: “You have had a good example in God’s Messenger for whosoever 
hopes for God and the Last Day, and remembers God oft.” 

1367 The report oscillates between narrating the actual encounter between Ibn ‘Abbas and 
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more satisfied with that. The scribe of God’s Messenger wrote on the day of 
al-Hudaybiya, when he wrote to Suhayl b. ‘Amr and Sakhr b. Harb and to the 
polytheists on their side: From Muhammad, God’s Messenger... They wrote back 
to him: If we knew that you are God’s Messenger, we would not have fought you! 
So write to us, ‘From Muhammad b. 'Abdallah ...,’so thatwe can respond. So God’s 
Messenger erased his name with his own hand and said, ‘My name and my 
father’s name do not do away with my prophethood and my office.’ And he 
wrote: From Muhammad b. 'Abdallah ... And thus did the prophets write, as did 
God’s Messenger, just up to their fathers. So in God’s Messenger there is a good 
example. 

“As for your saying that I did not strike you with my sword at the battle of 
Siffin, so that you might return to God’s command, God, may He be exalted and 
glorified, says: And cast not yourselves by your own hands into destruction . 1368 
You had a large force, whereas I and my family were few in number. 

“As for your saying that I allowed the two arbitrators to pass judgment, God, 
2:225 may He be exalted and glorified, allowed for arbitration over a rabbit | [sold] 
for one quarter of a dirham. He said: As shall be judged by two men of equity 
among you . 1369 If the two arbitrators judged in accordance with the Book of 
God, I could not depart from their judgment. 

“As for your saying that I was a trustee but squandered the bequest, God, may 
He be glorified and exalted, says: It is the duty of all men towards God to come 
to the House a pilgrim, if he is able to make his way there. As for the unbeliever, 
God is All-sufficient nor needs any being . 1370 Do you think that this House, if no 
one performed the pilgrimage to it, would have committed unbelief? It is not 
this House, if it were abandoned by him who is able to make his way there, that 
would have committed unbelief; it is you who have disbelieved by leaving me, 
not I who have disbelieved by leaving you.” 

On that day, 2,000 of the Kharijites returned, while 4,000 stayed put. Fighting 
broke out between them about midday and continued for the space of two 
hours of the day. They were killed to the last man; Dhu 1 -Thudayya 1371 was 


the Kharijites and providing an exposition of‘All’s counterarguments to the Kharijites’ 
grievances against him. 

1368 Qur’an 2095. 

1369 Qur’an 5:95. 

1370 Qur’an 3:97. 

1371 Dhu 1-Thudayya (Possessor of the Small Breast) received his nickname because of a 
lump of flesh on his shoulder covered with black hair which looked like the breast of 
a woman. During the Prophet’s lifetime, Dhu 1-Thudayya was known for his piety. See 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3383-3384; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 1:484 (no. 2446). 
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among the slain. Fewer than ten of them got away, while fewer than ten of ‘All’s 
followers were killed. The battle of al-Nahrawan took place in the year 39. 1372 

When ‘All arrived in Kufa, he rose and delivered a speech. Having praised 
and extolled God and recalled His bounties, and having blessed Muhammad 
and mentioned how God had preferred him above others, he said: 

People, I have gouged out the eye of sedition when there was no one but 
I who dared to do it. Had I not been among you, neither the violators, nor 
the perfidious, nor the renegades, would have been fought. 

Then he said: 

Ask of me before you lose me, for I shall be killed shortly; for its 1373 most 
wretched one will not be restrained from dyeing it with the blood of its 
most lofty one. By Him who split the sea and created the breath of life, 
if you ask me about anything between you and the Day of Judgment, or 
about a group 1374 that leads one hundred people astray or one hundred 
people to guidance, I will inform you about its rallier, leader, and driver 
until the Day of Judgment. As for the Qur’an, no one knows it thoroughly 
except one | who has savored its taste, one who by knowledge of it has 2:226 
recognized his own ignorance, one who has become cognizant of his 
actions, one who has become aware of his own deafness, one who through 
it has attained his refuge, and one who will live if he dies and by it achieves 
God’s approval. Seek it then from its people, 1375 for they are in the house of 
life, the abode of the Qur’an, and the residence of the angels. The people of 
knowledge are they whose actions inform you about their knowledge, and 


1372 Al-Nahrawan was a town and a canal system in the lower Diyala region east of the 
Tigris in Iraq. See the article by M. Morony in ei 2 , s.v. al-Nahrawan. Al-Ya c qubl’s date 
of 39 would place the Battle of al-Nahrawan between 29 May 659 and 16 May 660. Al- 
Tabari, following Abu Mikhnaf, places the battle in the year 37 (19 June 657 to 8 June 
658), but at Ta’rikh, 1:3387, he notes that “most of the specialists in historical traditions” 
place it in the year 38 (9 June 658 to 28 May 659). M. Morony in his article in ei 2 accepts 
the date of 9 Safar 38 (July 17,658). 

1373 That is, the most wretched man in the Muslim community ( umma). 

1374 Reading with M, fi’a. Houtsma in ed. Leiden emended to fitna (trial, civil strife), citing 
Qur’an 7054/155. However, the version of All’s speech in Ibn Abi l-Hadld’s commentary 
agrees with M. See Ibn Abi 1-Hadid, Shark nahj al-balagha, 7:46. 

1375 That is, those who know the Qur’an well, like its reciters ( qurra ’) and interpreters 
(; mufassirun ). 
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whose exterior informs you about their interior. They are the ones who 
do not go against the truth and do not disagree about it. A true judgment 
about them has been made by God: in that there is a remembrance unto 
the mindful . 1376 

As for you, after my death you will encounter humiliation on all sides, 
a sword that slays, and evil treatment that the oppressors will make their 
habit against you and that will break your ranks, make your eyes weep, 
and bring poverty into your houses. Soon you will remember what I am 
telling you. May God remove only the evildoers. 1377 

Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan dispatched Amr b. al-‘As as governor of Egypt in 
accordance with the stipulation he had given him. He arrived there in the year 
38 1378 with a large army of Syrians. At the head of the troops of Damascus was 
Yazid b. Asad al-Bajall; at the head of the troops of Palestine was Sumayr al- 
Khath'aml; 1379 at the head of the troops of Jordan was Abu 1 -A‘war al-Sulami; 
and Mu'awiya b. Hudayj al-Kindl was at the head of the rebels. 1380 Muhammad 
b. Abl Bakr met them at a place called al-Musannat 1381 and fought them with 
great ferocity—‘Amr used to say, “I never saw anything like the battle of al- 


1376 Qur’an 11:114. 

1377 Cf. Qur’an 11:44 and 23:23. 

1378 That is, between 9 June 658 and 28 May 659. 

1379 Houtsma read the name, undotted in the mss , as Shumayr. Nasr b. Muzahim, Waq’at 
Siffin, 128, calls him Sumayr b. Ka‘b b. Ubayy al-Himyari (certainly an error for al- 
Khath'ami) and lists him among Mu'awiya’s leaders of his Palestinian troops at Siffin. 
Al-Kindi, al-Wulat, 29, calls him only “a man from the Khath'am.” He is probably the 
same Sumayr b. Ka‘b mentioned by al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2158, as participating in the 
conquest of Fihl (Pella), Jordan, in 13/634. 

1380 That is, the leader of the Egyptians in rebellion against the governor appointed by ‘All. 
The Arabic is kharija (people who go out, rebel). It may have the sense that their “going 
out” was more akin to neutrality than to the open rebellion of the Kharijites ( khawarij) 
who opposed ‘All after the arbitration. Mu'awiya b. Hudayj al-Kindl and Maslama 
b. Mukhallad al-Ansari were leaders of the ‘Uthmaniyya (partisans of ‘Uthman) in 
Egypt. They were “rebels” insofar as they had refused to acknowledge the authority 
of ‘All’s governor Qays b. Sa‘d or of his successor Muhammad b. Abl Bakr and had gone 
apart to an encampment at Kharbita. Now, however, they actively join forces with the 
Syrians. 

1381 The exact location is unknown. See al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3406: al-Kindl, al-Wulat, 29-31, 
89: and the article by G. R. Hawting in ei 2 , s.v. Muhammad b. Abl Bakr. The battle seems 
to have had such an impact on the people of Egypt that the year in which it took place 
was called “the year of al-Musannat.” See Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Misr, 122. 
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Musannat.” Muhammad had incurred criticism from the Yemeni tribes; ‘Amr 
subsequently won over the Yemenis, and they left Muhammad b. Abl Bakr on 
his own. He fought for a time, and then he went out and entered [the ruins 
0 f ji382 thg house of some people. Ibn Hudayj al-Kindl followed him; he took 
him, killed him, put him inside the carcass of a donkey, and burned him with 
fire in an alley which is known as Zuqaq al-Jawf. 1383 

When ‘All received word of the weakness of Muhammad b. Abl Bakr and the 
Yemenis’ support for Mu'awiya and Amr b. al-‘As, he said, “Muhammad has not 
been approached by someone who will not fight.” | He dispatched Malik b. al- 2:227 
Harith al-Ashtar to Egypt before news of the killing of Muhammad b. Abl Bakr 
reached him, and he wrote to the Egyptians: 

I have sent you one of God’s swords, neither glancing off when striking, 
nor dull of edge. If he calls you to fight hasten to fight, and if he orders you 
to stay back stay back, for he advances or retreats only at my command, 
and I have preferred that you, rather than I, should have him. 

When Mu'awiya received word that ‘All had dispatched al-Ashtar, he became 
very concerned, for he knew that the Yemenis would hasten to al-Ashtar more 
than to anyone else, and so he had him poisoned stealthily. When al-Ashtar 
reached al-Qulzum, 1384 two stations from al-Fustat, he stopped at the house of 
a certain townsman named [...]. 1385 The man served him and attended to his 
needs; then he brought him a bowl of honey in which he had put the poison 
and had him drink it. Al-Ashtar died in al-Qulzum, and his grave is there. His 
killing and that of Muhammad b. Abl Bakr took place in the year 38. 1386 

When ‘All received word of the killing of Muhammad b. Abl Bakr and al- 
Ashtar, he became extremely anguished. Grieving for al-Ashtar, he said: “For 
one like you, 0 Malik, let mourning women mourn—and where is one like 


1382 The word kharaba (ruins) is not in M. 

1383 Thus in M; ed. Leiden, al-Hawf. Zuqaq al-Jawf would mean “Lane of the Belly,” referring 
to the belly of the ass in which the body of Muhammad b. Abl Bakr was burnt. 

1384 Ancient Clysma, modern Suez. 

1385 The mss have no name and no sign of a lacuna. In al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3393, he is 
identified as al-Jayastar, “one of the people who pay (or collect) the kharaj tax” ( rajul 
min ahl al-kharaj)-, see G. R. Hawting’s comment in his translation, The History of al- 
Tabari, xvii, 145, n. 598. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, 3:353, similarly, has “the chief of the 
kharaj people” ( al-muqaddam 'ala ahl al-kharaj), that is, of the non-Muslims. 

1386 That is, between 9 June 658 and 28 May 659. 
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Malik to be found?” Remembering Muhammad b. Abl Bakr, he grieved for 
him, saying: “Truly he was a son to me, and a brother to my children and 
nephews.” 1387 

Al-Khirrit b. Rashid al-Naji 1388 revolted with a company of his supporters. 
They drew their swords in Kufa and killed some people. When the people 
pursued them, al-Khirrit and his supporters left Kufa. They seized the treasury 
of every town they passed, until they reached the coast of Oman. 

2:228 ‘All had sent out al-Hulw b. ‘Awf al-Azdi 1389 as governor of Oman. | The Banu 
Najiya attacked him, killed him, and apostatized from Islam. ‘All dispatched 
Ma'qil b. Qays al-Riyahl 1390 to the province. He killed al-Khirrit b. Rashid and 
his supporters and took the Banu Najiya captive. Masqala b. Hubayra al-Shay- 
bani 1391 then bought them, but he sent only part of the money and then ran 
away to Mu'awiya. 1392 So ‘All ordered Masqala’s house to be demolished, and 
decreed the manumission of the Band Najiya. They used to claim that they were 
descendants of Sama b. Lu’ayy. 1393 


1387 ‘All’s statement refers to the fact that Asma 1 bt. ‘Umays, the mother of Muhammad b. 
Abl Bakr, also married All and before him his brother Ja'far b. Abl Talib. See the article 
by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Asma 1 , to which can be added the biography in al-Safadl, al- 
Wafl, 9:53. 

1388 On al-Khirrit b. Rashid al-Naji, see the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. al-Khirrit b. Rashid 
al-Nadji. 

1389 Al-Hulw (sic MSS, but Houtsma questions the reading) is otherwise unknown. 

1390 Ma'qil b. Qays al-Riyahl was a Kufan in charge of ‘All’s police. For a discussion of the 
episode, see the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. al-Khirrit b. Rashid al-Nadji. 

1391 Masqala b. Hubayra al-Shaybanl was an Iraqi notable who served as deputy governor 
of Ardashlr Khurra under All, but his defaulting on paying for the Banu Najiya (or 
his manumitting Christian captives from the same tribe) angered ‘All and made him 
bum down his house. Masqala then attached himself to Mu'awiya. Later, he was one of 
the witnesses against Hujr b. ‘Adi. Mu'awiya appointed him governor of Tabaristan in 
54/673-674, where he was killed. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 192,223; Ibn Qutayba, 
Ma'arif, 403; Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafl, al-Ghdrat, index; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Dimashq, 58:269. See also the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. al-Khirrit b. Rashid al- 
Nadji. 

1392 The longer version in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3439, explains Masqala’s action. Pitying the 
women and children, Masqala obtained an agreement from Ma'qil, their captor, to free 
them if he, Masqala, would pay a certain sum as sadaqa (alms to be paid to the treasury, 
that is, to All) to buy their freedom. This is the sense in which Masqala “bought” 
them. However, he fulfilled only part of the agreement before fleeing to Mu'awiya. ‘All 
punished Masqala, but confirmed the manumission of the Banu Najiya. 

!393 Sama b. Lu’ayy was the eponym of a sub-branch of the Quraysh and the purported 
ancestor of the Najiya b. Jarm tribe. See Caskel, 6 amharat an-Nasab, 1:4, and 2:509. 
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Mu'awiya sent out al-Nu‘man b. Bashir. He raided Malik b. Ka‘b al-Arhabi, 1394 
who was ‘All’s deputy ( ’dm.il) in charge of the garrison of ‘Ayn al-Tamr. 1395 ‘All 
called upon the people of Kufa and said: 

People of Kufa, answer the call of your brother Malik b. Ka‘b, for al- 
Nu'man b. Bashir has descended on him with an army that is not big; 
perhaps God will cut off a party of the wrongdoers. 1396 

When the people were slow to respond and did not set out, ‘All ascended the 
pulpit and spoke words so soft as to be inaudible, so that the people thought 
he was praying to God. Then he raised his voice and said: 

People of Kufa, whenever a band of Syrians comes, will everyone close his 
door and hide in his house like a lizard or a vile hyena in its den? Fie on 
you! How I have suffered from you! One day I speak softly to you, another 
[I call loudly]; but there are neither brothers when I speak softly, nor real 
men 1397 when I call loudly. 

After ‘All had reentered his house, ‘Adi b. Hatim rose and said, “By God, this is 
disgraceful abandonment!” Then he went to ‘All and said: “Commander of the 
Faithful, I have one thousand men from the Tayyi 5 who will not disobey me. If 
you want me to march out with them, I will.” ‘All said: “May God reward you 
well, Abu Tarif. I would not expose a single tribe to the sword of the Syrians. 

But | go out to al-Nukhayla.” 1398 ‘Adi went out, and the troops followed him. He 2:229 
marched along the bank of the Euphrates and raided the border areas 1399 close 
to Syria. 


1394 Malik b. Ka‘b al-Hamdani al-Arhabi was a Kufan notable who had participated in 
the conquest of al-Mada’in and was one of the witnesses to the document of the 
arbitration. ‘All sent him on various missions to fight his enemies, notably ‘Amr b. al- 
‘As in Egypt and Muslim b. ‘Uqba al-Murri at Dumat al-Jandal. He fended off an attack 
by Mu'awiya’s army against his post in ‘Ayn al-Tamr. See al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2433,2916, 
3337.3410-3411,344L 3444-3445: Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh Dimashq, 56:493. 

1 395 ‘Ay 11 al-Tamr was a small town in Iraq on the edge of the desert between al-Anbar and 
Kufa, about 80 miles west of Karbala’. See the article by Saleh A. El-Ali in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Ayn 
al-Tamr. 

1396 Cf. Qur’an 3:127: “that He (sc. God) might cut off a part of the unbelievers.” 

1 397 Arabic ahrar, literally ‘free men.’ 

1398 Al-Nukhayla was a town in Iraq near Kufa, on the road to Syria. See the article by 
E. Honigmann in El 2 , s.v. al-Nukhayla. 

1399 Following M, adanr, ed. Leiden (following C) reads the singular adna. 
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Al-Dahhak b. Qays 1400 raided al-Qutqutana. 1401 When ‘All received word of 
his approach and that he had killed Ibn ‘Umays, 1402 he rose and delivered a 
speech, saying: 

People of Kufa, go out to an army of yours, part of which has been hit, 
and to the good man Ibn ‘Umays, so that you defend your womenfolk and 
fight your enemy! 

When they responded weakly, he said: 

People of Iraq, I wish I had one Syrian for every eight of you! Woe to them! 
They have fought on the side of their patron for (a claim to) a right. 1403 
Woe to you! Go out with me, and then desert me if you change your minds! 
By God, I desire martyrdom—it hovers over my head. Also, it would 
be a great relief for me to stop cajoling you as one cajoles young girls 
with injured hymens 1404 or women with collapsed hymens: 1405 whenever 
they 1406 get stitched from one side, they get ripped apart from another. 

Hujr b. ‘Adi 1-KindI 1407 went up to him and said: 


1400 On al-Dahhak b. Qays al-Fihri, see the article by A. Dietrich in ei 2 , s.v. al-Dahhak b. 
Kays al-Fihri. According to al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3447, al-Dahhak was raiding on behalf of 
Mu'awiya with 3,000 men and orders to attack anyone who recognized ‘All’s authority. 

1401 Al-Qutqutana was near Kufa in the direction of the desert in al-Taff. See Yaqut, Buldan, 
4:374. 

1402 ‘Umays is unpointed in the manuscripts, and Floutsma read it erroneously as ‘Umaysh. 
‘Amr b. ‘Umays b. MasTid al-Dhuhll is known mainly for the episode reported here. 
See Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafi, al-Gharat, 292-294, 300; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3447; Caskel, 
6 amharat an-Nasab, 1:38, and 2:186. 

1403 Reading with M, qatalu ma'a nasirihim 'ala haqq. Ed Leiden, based on C, has qatalu 
ma'a tasabburihim 'ala jawr (despite their endurance of tyranny), but this requires 
emending the manuscript’s haqq and supplying dots for the unpointed and ambiguous 
tasabburihim. 

1404 That is, from over-riding camels. This is the meaning of al-bikar al- 'amida, which is the 
reading that appears in Ibn Abl l-Hadld, Sharh nahj al-balagha, 6:102. The manuscripts 
of al-Ya‘qubi have al-bikar al-'id, which Houtsma emended to al-ghumra, making the 
meaning more opaque. 

1405 Again this is the reading of Ibn Abl l-Hadld, Sharh nahj al-balagha, 6:102: al-thiyab al- 
mutada'iya. The mss of al-Ya'qubi have the similar al-thiyab al-mutahattika. 

1406 That is, the hymens. 

1407 Hujr b. ‘Adi 1-KindI (d. 51/671-672) was a Kufan who fought for ‘All at the Battle of the 
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Commander of the Faithful, may God not allow to come near Paradise any 
of us 1408 who does not love to be near you. Hold to God’s custom with you, 
for the truth will be victorious, and martyrdom is the best garland. Send 
sincere people with me, and with your competence be a backing 1409 for 
me; and God is a backing for a person and his family. Truly, the devil does 
not depart from most people’s hearts until their souls depart from their 
bodies. 

‘All rejoiced. He praised Hujr gratefully and said, “May God not | deprive you 2:230 
of martyrdom, for I know that you are one of its men.” ‘All sat in the mosque 
and summoned the people; 4,000 responded. Hujr set out with them in pursuit 
of the enemy. He marched swiftly and encountered them at Tadmur 1410 in the 
district of Hims. He fought them and drove them back until they reached al- 
Dahhak. Nightfall kept them apart; then, during the night, al-Dahhak beat a 
hasty retreat. Hujr b. Adi and those with him launched raids in those lands for 
two days and two nights. 

Sufyan b. ‘Awf then raided al-Anbar 1411 and killed Ashras b. Hassan al- 
Bakri. 1412 ‘All sent Sa'id b. Qays 1413 in pursuit of him. When Sufyan became 
aware of Sa'id, he turned back. Sa'id pursued him as far as Anat 1414 but could 
not overtake him. 


Camel and at Siffin. Later, after the abdication of al-Hasan b. ‘All, Hujr was the moving 
spirit behind the Kufans’ movements against the Umayyads. The Umayyad governor 
Ziyad sent him to Mu'awiya to be tried, and he was killed, together with a number of 
his companions. Al-Ya‘qub!’s narrative of this episode will be given below, ed. Leiden, 
2:273 ff. See the article by Wilferd Madelung in ei 3 , s.v. Hujr b. ‘Adi 1-Kindi. 

1408 Reading with M, minnw, ed. Leiden (following C) reads minrii (of me), which does not 

1409 Arabic kun llfi’atan, that is, reserve troops. 

1410 The town of Tadmur (Palmyra) is in the Syrian desert about 90 miles east of Hims. See 
the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Tadmur. 

1411 Al-Anbar is a town on the left bank of the Euphrates, 38 miles east of Baghdad. See the 
article by M. Streck and A A. Duri in ei 2 , s.v. al-Anbar. 

1412 Ashras b. Hassan al-Bakri was ‘All’s chief of the garrison which was attacked by Sufyan 
b. Awf on behalf of Mu'awiya in 39/659-660. See Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafi, al-Gharat, 320, 
323- 324,337; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3445-3446. 

1413 Sa'id b. Qays b. Murra al-Hamdanl al-Sabl'i had participated in the conquest of Niha- 
wand and was governor over al-Rayy and Hamadhan for a time under ‘Uthman. He was 
sent by ‘All to ask Mu'awiya for his oath of allegiance, and fought on ‘All’s side in the 
battles of Siffin and al-Nahrawan. See Nasr b. Muzahim, Waq’at Siffin, index; Khalifa b. 
Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 195; Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafi, al-Gharat, index; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index 

1414 Ana (frequently Anat, especially in poetiy) is a town in the Jazlra on the right bank 
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Mu'awiya sent out ‘Abdallah b. Mas'ada b. Hudhayfa b. Badr al-Fazari 1415 with 
a detachment of cavalry and ordered him to head for Medina and Mecca; he 
marched out with a force of 1,700. When the news reached ‘All, he dispatched 
al-Musayyab b. Najaba al-Fazari 1416 and said to him: “Musayyab, you are a 
person whose godliness, fortitude, and sincere advice I trust. Head to those 
people and leave your mark on them though they are your kin.” Al-Musayyab 
said to him, “Commander of the Faithful, I am fortunate to have been among 
your trusted ones.” He departed with 2,000 men from the Hamdan, TayyF, 
and other tribes. He marched swiftly and sent his vanguard ahead. They met 
Abdallah b. Mas'ada and fought him. Al-Musayyab overtook them and fought 
them until he was on the point of capturing [Ibn] Mas'ada. But Ibn Mas'ada 
kept eluding him: he retreated and fortified himself in Tayma’. 1417 Al-Musayyab 
surrounded the fortress and besieged Ibn Mas'ada and his forces for three days. 
Ibn Mas'ada then cried out to al-Musayyab: “Musayyab, we are your kin. Let 
kinship move you!” Al-Musayyab made way for him and his forces and moved 
2:231 away 1418 from the fortress. When night fell, | they went out under cover of 
darkness and eventually reached Syria. In the morning, al-Musayyab came to 
the fortress and found no one there. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Shabib 1419 therefore 
said, “By God, you have acted hypocritically in their affair, Musayyab, and have 
cheated the Commander of the Faithful.” When al-Musayyab came [to] ‘All, ‘All 
said to him, “Musayyab, you were among my sincerest advisers, but then you did 
what you did!” ‘All imprisoned him for a few days, but then he released him and 
put him in charge of collecting the alms ( sadaqa ) in Kufa. 


of the Euphrates between al-Raqqa and Hit. See the article by S. H. Longrigg in si 2 , s.v. 

1415 ‘Abdallah b. Mas'ada fought on Mu'awiya’s side at Siffin. He led campaigns against the 
Byzantines, later participated in the battle of the Harra, fought Ibn al-Zubayr, and gave 
his oath of allegiance to Marwan 1 in 65/684-685. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 209: 
Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafi, al-Gharat, 290,409: al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index. 

1416 Al-Musayyab b. Najaba al-Fazari had participated in the battle of al-Qadisiyya and in 
the conquests of Syria. A partisan of‘All, he was later killed with the Tawwabun at ‘Ayn 
al-Warda in 65/684-685. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6350; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 262; 
al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 277, 530; al-DInawari, Akhbar, 220; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index; 
Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 58:193. 

1417 Tayma’ was an ancient oasis settlement of northwestern Arabia, now in Saudi Arabia. 
See the article by F. Buhl and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Tayma’. 

1418 Reading with M, tanahha ; ed. Leiden (following C) reads wa-naja (and he got away 
safely). 

1419 On Abd al-Rahman b. Shabib al-Fazari, see Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafi, al-Gharat, 194; al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3411,3447: Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 34:431. 
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Mu'awiya sent out Bust b. Abl Artat 1420 —or, as some say, b. Artat—al-‘Amiri 
of the Banu 'Amir b. Lu’ayy with 3,000 men and said to him: “Proceed until 
you pass by Medina. Drive away its people, frighten whomever you meet, and 
plunder the possessions of everyone you encounter who has possessions and 
who has not yet entered into obedience to us. Make the people of Medina 
believe that you intend to kill them and that you will accept no exculpation 
or excuse from them. Then proceed until you enter Mecca, but harm no one 
there. Terrify the people between Mecca and Medina and make them take to 
their heels. Then proceed to San'a’, for we have partisans ( shVa) there—a letter 
from them has indeed come to me.” 

Busr set out. Whenever he passed by a tribe of Bedouins, he did what 
Mu'awiya had ordered him to do, until he reached Medina, whose governor 
was Abu Ayyub al-Ansari. Abu Ayyub withdrew from the city. Busr entered it, 
ascended the pulpit, and said: 

People of Medina! The likeness of your evil is as that of a city that was 
secure, contented, its provision coming to it easefullyfrom every place, then 
it became unthankfulfor the blessings of God; so God let it taste the garment 
of hunger and of fear, for the things that they were doing , 1421 Truly, God has 
applied this similitude to you and has made you deserving of it—may 
your faces be disfigured! 

And he went on reviling them until he descended. 1422 

Jabir b. ‘Abdallah al-Ansari 1423 went to Umm Salama, the Prophet’s wife, and 
said, “I am afraid I may be killed, but this oath of allegiance is wrong.” She said, 

“Then pledge allegiance, | for prudent dissimulation ( taqiyya ) made the People 2:232 
of the Cave 1424 wear crosses and attend festivals with their people.” 


1420 On this Mu'awiya supporter who became notorious for his brutality, see the article by 
Isaac Hasson in ei 3 , s.v. Busrb. Abl Artat. 

1421 Qur’an 16:112. 

1422 At this point, the text of al-Ya'qubl adds qala, “He said.” Houtsma interpreted it as the 
remnant of a missing isnad (chain of transmission). The next section therefore may 
have come from another source, but this is far from certain, as qala sometimes must 
be taken to mean, “The narrator continued, saying.” To avoid confusion, it has been 
omitted from the translation. 

1423 On Jabir b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr al-Salaml al-Ansari, one of the seventy men from the Aws 
and Khazraj of Medina who pledged allegiance to the Prophet at ‘Aqaba before the 
hijra, see the article by M. J. Kister in ei 2 , s.v. Djabir b. ‘Abd Allah. 

1424 This refers to a group of pious youths mentioned in Qur’an 18:9-26 who entered a 
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Bust demolished some houses in Medina, proceeded to Mecca, and then 
went on until he reached Yemen, whose governor for ‘All was ‘Ubaydallah b. 
‘Abbas. 

When a report of this reached ‘All, he rose and delivered a speech: 

People! The beginning of your decline was the disappearance from among 
you of the people of intellect and judgment, those who tell the truth when 
they speak and who do what they say. I have called on you again and again, 
in secret and in public, by day and by night, but my call has only increased 
you in flight. 1425 Exhortation is of no use with you, nor is the summons to 
right guidance and wisdom. By God, I know well what would settle things 
for you, but therein would be my ruin. So give me a little time; for, by God, 
there has come to you one who will make you grieve and afflict you, but 
whom God will afflict by you. To the humiliation of Islam and destruction 
of religion, the son of Abu Sufyan summons the base and wicked and 
they answer, while I summon you and you do not accept 1426 and take 
fright. Now Busr has gone to Yemen, and before that he was in Mecca and 
Medina. 

Jariya b. Qudama al-Sa'di 1427 rose and said: “Commander of the Faithful, may 
God not deprive us of your nearness or make us see your departure. How 
excellently you conduct yourself! 1428 What an excellent imam, by God, you are! 


cave to escape persecution for their faith and whom God miraculously caused to sleep 
until the persecution had ended. The details mentioned here—wearing crosses and 
attending festivals—are extra-Qur’anic. Umm Salama’s advice to pretend to accept 
Mu'awiya’s caliphate as legitimate, even to the point of swearing an oath of allegiance 
to save one’s life, is an example of a principle developed in Islamic law (especially, but 
not exclusively, among ShT'ites) called taqtyya (prudent dissimulation). See the article 
by R. Strothmann and Moktar Djebli in ei 2 , s.v. Takiyya. 

1425 ‘All’s words echo those of Noah in Qur’an 71:5-6: “My Lord, I have called my people by 
night and by day, but my calling has only increased them in flight.” 

1426 Following the apparent reading of M: wa-antum la taqbalun. Ed. Leiden (following C) 
can be read as wa-antum la tasluhun (and you are no good) or as wa-antum la tuslahun 
(and you are not set right). 

1427 Jariya b. Qudama b. Zuhayr al-Tamlml al-Sa'di was a Companion of the Prophet, a 
notable among his tribe, and a partisan of ‘All, on whose side he fought at the Battle 
of the Camel, Siffin, and al-Nahrawan. Later he was reconciled to Mu'awiya. See the 
article by M. J. Kister in ei 2 , s.v. Djariya b. Kudama. 

1428 Arabic ni’ma l-adabu adabuka. Literally, “How excellent is your adab\" The term adab 
combines the ideas of discipline, knowledge, and proper behavior. 
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I am the one to deal with those people. Dispatch me to them!” 'All said, “Get 
ready, for I know you to be a man both in hardship and in ease, blessed and 
fortunate in mind.” Then Wahb b. Mas'ud al-Khath'aml 1429 rose and said, “I will 
answer the call, Commander of the Faithful.” 'All said, “Answer the call, and may 
God bless you!” 

Jariya set out with 2,000 men, and Wahb b. Mas'ud with 2,000. ‘All ordered 
them to pursue Busr wherever he was until they overtook him; when they came 
together, the commander of the forces should be Jariya. Jariya set out | from 2:233 
Basra and Wahb from Kufa. They met in the Hijaz. Busr hurried from al-Ta’if 
and reached Yemen. By that time, ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abbas had withdrawn from 
Yemen, leaving ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Madan al-Harithl 1430 behind as his deputy. 

Busr attacked him, killing him and his son Malik b. ‘Abdallah. ‘Ubaydallah 
had left his two sons, ‘Abd al-Rahman and Qutham, with Juwayriya bt. Qariz 
al-Kinaniyya 1431 —she was their mother—and left with her a man from the 
Banu Kinana. When Busr reached her, he called for ‘Ubaydallah’s sons to kill 
them. The man from the Banu Kinana stood up, drew his sword, and said: “By 
God, I will be killed before them! Otherwise, what excuse would I have in the 
sight of God and men?” The man fought with his sword until he was killed. 
Women from the Banu Kinana came out and said: “Busr, men may be killed— 
but children? By God, even pagan times ( jahiliyya ) would not kill them! By 
God, an authority ( sultan ) that maintains its strength only by killing children 
and banishing mercy is an evil authority!” Busr said, “By God, I have a mind to 
put you women to the sword!” Then he brought the two children forward and 
slaughtered them. Their mother, lamenting them, said: 1432 


1429 On Wahb b. Mas'ud al-Khath‘ami, see Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafi, al-Gharat, 430; al-Taban, 
Ta’rlkh, 1:3452. 

1430 ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Madan al-Harithl was a Companion of the Prophet whose name 
was changed by the Prophet from Abd al-Hajar to Abdallah. He called on his people 
not to apostatize after the Prophet’s death. See Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafi, al-Gharat, 423,431; 
al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3452; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 2:338 (no. 4800). 

1431 This is also her name in al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 3:211 (§1812); it is Umm Hakim bt. Qariz in 
al-Isfahanl, Agharu, ed. Cairo, 15:47 (Beirut, 16:204). In Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafi, al-Gharat, 
420, 421, her name is given as Umm Hakim Juwayriya bt. Khalid b. Qariz al-Kinaniyya. 

1432 Agharu, loc. cit., clarifies the circumstances of the poem and adds two more verses. 
After her sons were killed, their mother, Umm Hakim, lost her mind from grief. “She 
would neither understand nor listen to anyone who told her that they had been killed. 
She kept circulating at the pilgrimage seasons, asking people for news about her sons 
by means of these verses.” 
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0 who has heard news of my two dear children? 

They were my hearing and my heart, and now my heart is wrenched 
away. 

0 who has heard news of my two dear children? 

They were the marrow of my bones, and now my marrow has 
perished. 

0 who has heard news of my two dear children? 

They were like two pearls that the shell opens to reveal. 

2:234 I was told about Busr, but I did not believe what they claimed, 

their words and the lie that they uttered: 

That he brought down on my sons’ jugular veins 

a sharp, whetted blade, and thus was the deed committed. 

Who will guide a woman who is distracted, bereaved, 

to two boys who lost their way when their father departed? 

Then Busr gathered the people of Najran and said: “You Christians! By Him 
beside whom there is no god, if I receive word concerning you of anything 
that I dislike, I will multiply the slain among you!” He then marched toward 
Jayshan, 1433 whose people were partisans ( shVa ) of ‘All. He fought them and 
defeated them, spreading much killing among them. Then he returned to San‘a\ 
Jariya b. Qudama al-Sa‘dI marched until he reached Najran. He pursued Busr, 
but Busr escaped into the countryside and did not stand up to him. Jariya killed 
a number of his men; then he followed them, killing and taking prisoners all 
the way to Mecca. Busr went on until he entered the Hijaz, turning aside for 
nothing. 

Jariya b. Qudama demanded the oath of allegiance from the people of 
Mecca. They said: “‘All has perished; 1434 to whom shall we swear allegiance?” 
He said, “To whomever‘All’s supporters swore allegiance after his death.” When 
they were sluggish about it, he said to them, “By God, you shall swear allegiance 
even if you do it with your backsides!” So they swore allegiance. Jariya then 
entered Medina, whose people had settled on Abu Hurayra. Jariya led them in 
the prayer—Abu Hurayra fled from him. Jariya said, “People of Medina, swear 


1433 Jayshan is in Yemen. Yaqut, 2:200, lists the place but gives no location. There is a 
modern town called Jayshan in Abyan govemorate of southern Yemen, southeast of 
San‘a\ 

Al-Ya c qubl postpones the narrative of ‘All’s death, which took place on 17 Ramadan 40 
(January 24, 661), during Jariya’s expedition to pursue Busr, until ed. Leiden, 2:251 ff. 


1434 
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allegiance to al-Hasan b. ‘All!” So they swore allegiance. Then he left for Kufa, 
and the people of Medina brought back Abu Hurayra. 

Ghiyath 1435 said, on the authority of Fitr b. Khalifa: 1436 1 was informed by Abu 
Khalid al-Walibi, 1437 who said: I read | ‘All’s commission to Jariya b. Qudama: 

I commend to you, Jariya, the fear of God, for all good is comprehended in 
it.1438 Travel with God’s help, and meet your enemy to whom I have sent 
you. Fight only those who fight you, and do not dispatch a wounded man. 
Do not commandeer a mount, even if you and your companions have to 
walk. Do not give yourself preference at watering holes over the owners 
of the watering holes, and drink only from their surplus and with their 
approval. Revile no Muslim man or woman, lest you bring upon yourself 
that for which you chastise others. Wrong no man or woman who has a 
pact. Remember God, slackening neither by day nor by night. Mount your 
foot soldiers; share your possessions; march energetically; oust the enemy 
from wherever he is; kill him when he is facing you, and turn him away 
exasperated and humbled. Shed blood for the right, and spare it for the 
right. Accept the repentance of anyone who repents. Send me your news 
at all times and in every situation. The truth! The truth! For a liar does not 
make a sound decision. 1439 

He 1440 said: Abu 1-Kanud 1441 reported that Jariya went in pursuit of Busr. He 
turned aside to no city, stopping for nothing until he reached Yemen and 


1435 Ghiyath, one of Ya'qubi’s informants, cannot be further identified. 

1436 Fitr b. Khalifa Abu Bakr al-Hannat (d. 155/771-772) was a Kufan with ShT'T sympathies. 
See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:253; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 426; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3181, 
3216; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 3:20. 

1437 Abu Khalid al-Walibi (d. 100/718-719)—his name is given as Kankar or Hurmuz—was a 
client of the Banu Waliba of the tribe of Asad. A Kufan, he is said to have supported the 
claims of All’s son, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, and later the imamate of All Zayn al- 
Abidin. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:159; Abu Zur'a al-Dimashql, TaYikh, 1:294; al-Kashshl, 
Ikhtiyar, 111; al-Tusi, Rijal, 100; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 12:83. See also al-Qadl, al-Kaysaniyya, 
276-278,287,341. 

1438 Reading with M, jima'; ed. Leiden, following C, reads jamu' (that which collects). 

1439 Arabic la ra’ya li-l-kadhub, literally, “The liar has no ra’y (sound judgment or opin¬ 
ion).” 

1440 That is, the narrator, although it is not clear whom al-Ya'qubi is citing. 

1441 Abu 1-Kanud—his name was Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ubayd al-Wa’ill—was a supporter of 
All. See Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafi, al-Gharat, 271 (and n. 6), 431,434; al-Tusi, Rijal, 53,65. 
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Najran, where he killed those whom he killed—Busr fled from him. He 1442 went 
on a burning spree, and was therefore nicknamed Muharriq, “Burner.” 

‘Ali wrote to his governors prodding them to go out to fight. He wrote to al- 
Ash'ath b. Qays, his governor in Azerbaijan: 

God’s granting you wealth has only beguiled you about yourself and 
emboldened you against your people. 1443 From of old you have been feed¬ 
ing on His provision while deviating from His commandments, enjoying 
your share of goods while destroying your good deeds—until this very 
day. When my messenger comes to you with this letter of mine, come, 
and bring what you have of the Muslims’ money, God willing. 

When al-Ash‘ath read his letter, he went to him. 

Ali wrote to Yazid b. Qays al-Arhabi: 1444 

You have been slow | in bringing your kharaj revenue. I do not know what 
led you to do it, but I commend to you the fear of God, and I warn you not 
to annul your reward and render your jihad, of no account by betraying 
the Muslims. Fear God! Raise yourself above forbidden things, and do not 
give me reason to find fault with you, so that 1 have no choice but to punish 
you. Have the Muslims invoke God’s protection. 1445 Do no wrong to those 
with whom we have a pact. Seek the next world in what God has given 
you, but do not forget your share of this world. Do good, as God has been 
good to you, and seek not to work corruption in the earth; surely God loves 
not the workers of corruption . 1 ' 1 ' 16 


1442 Thatisjariya. 

1443 Reading with M, wa jarra’aka 'ala nafarika. Ed. Leiden reads the unpointed text of C as 
wa jarra’aka 'ala akhirika (and emboldened you about your end)—apparently referring 
to al-Ash‘ath’s misplaced confidence in his reward in the next world. 

1444 Yazid b. Qays al-Arhabi al-Hamdanl, a Kufan notable who participated in the conquest 
of Hamadhan, became governor of Kufa under ‘Uthman. He was among the rebels 
against ‘Uthman, headed ‘All’s police, and became his governor over Isfahan, al-Rayy, 
and Hamadhan. He fought on ‘All’s side in the Battle of the Camel and at Siffin. See 
Nasrb. Muzahim, Waq'at Siffin, index; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:164; Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafi, al- 
Gharat, 406,407; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index. 

1445 Reading a'widh, with M and C (undotted in both cases). Houtsma emended to a'ziz 
(strengthen the Muslims). 

1446 Qur’an 28:77. 
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‘All wrote to Sa‘d b. Mas'ud, 1447 al-Mukhtar b. Abl ‘Ubayd’s 1448 paternal uncle, 
who was in charge of al-Mada’in: 

Youhave renderedyour kharaj, obeyed your Lord, and satisfied your imam 
as a pious, God-fearing, and noble person does. Therefore may God forgive 
your sins, accept your efforts, and grant you a good return. 1449 

‘All wrote to ‘Umar b. Abl Salama al-Makhzuml, 1450 the son of Umm Salama, 
the Prophet’s wife, who was his governor over al-Bahrayn: 

I have appointed al-Nu‘man b. al-‘Ajlan 1451 over al-Bahrayn without blame 
to you; so come to me under no cloud of suspicion, and give up to him 
what you have been in charge of. I have decided to go out against the 
iniquitous Syrians and the rest of the factions, 1452 and I want you to be 
there with me when I encounter them, for you are among those whose 
support I seek in upholding religion and supporting right guidance. May 
God make you and us to be among those who act and judge in accordance 
with the truth. 

‘Umar came and was present with ‘All (at the fighting); then he returned and 
followed ‘All to Kufa. He stayed with him there for one year and part of another. 

When ‘All received word that al-Nu‘man b. al-'Ajlan had embezzled the 
money of al-Bahrayn, he wrote to him: 


1447 Sa‘d b. Mas'ud al-Thaqafi was a Companion of the Prophet. He had been instrumental 
in dismissing ‘Ammar b. Yasir from the governorship of Kufa under ‘Uthman, and was 
appointed by ‘All over al-Mada’in. He fought on ‘All’s side at al-Nahrawan and Siffin. 
See Nasr b. Muzahim, Waq’at Siffin, 11,117; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 
2:37 (no. 3202). 

1448 Al-Mukhtar b. Abl ‘Ubayd al-Thaqafi (d. 14 Ramadan 67/3 April 687) later led a Shi'ite 
rebellion against the Umayyads in Kufa in 66-67/685-687. He was killed by the Zubay- 
rids. See the article by G. R. Hawting in bi 2 , s.v. al-Mukhtar b. Abl ‘Ubayd. 

1449 That is, a reward in the next world. 

1450 On ‘Umar b. Abl Salama Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Asad b. Hilal al-Makhzuml (d. 83/702-703) 
see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 45:70. 

1451 On al-Nu‘man (M, C, al-Walid, corrected by Houtsma) b. al-'Ajlan al-Zuraqi, see Khalifa 
b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 200; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3101. 

1452 Arabic al-ahzab (the factions/confederates) is a Qur’anic term originally applied to the 
enemies of the Prophet at the Battle of the Trench in the year 5/626-627. Sura 33 of the 
Qur’an, which bears their name, mentions them in verses 20-27. 
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2:237 Anyone who makes light of his trust, who luxuriates 1453 in | treason, and 

who does not keep himself and his religion unblemished has harmed 
himself in this world; and what he is on the brink of encountering later 
is more bitter, more lasting, more painful, and more lengthy. So fear God! 
You are from a righteous clan; therefore live up to the good reputation 
you enjoy. Reconsider—if what has reached me about you is true—and 
do not reverse my opinion of you. Pay up the whole of your kharaj, and 
then write to me, so that my judgment and command may come to you, 
God willing. 

When al-Nu‘man received ‘All’s letter and realized that ‘All knew, he carried off 
the money and joined Mu'awiya. 

‘All wrote to Masqala b. Hubayra—he had received word that the latter was 
distributing and giving away the money of Ardashlr Khurra, 1454 of which he 
was in charge: 

I have received word regarding you concerning a matter that I have found 
too grave to believe: that you are distributing, as one distributes walnuts, 
the booty {fay 3 ) of the Muslims among your kin, any petitioners who visit 
you, the “confederates,” 1455 and poets who speak lies. By Him who split 
the grain 1456 and created the breath of life, I will investigate exhaustively, 
and if I find it to be true, you will surely find yourself in disesteem in my 
sight. So do not be among the greatest losers in their works, those whose 
striving goes astray in the present life, while they think that they are doing 
good deeds, 1457 

Masqala wrote back to him: 

I have received the letter of the Commander of the Faithful. Let him 
inquire: if it is true, let him swiftly dismiss me from office, having first pun¬ 
ished me by way of example. I will free every slave I own and bear respon- 


1453 Reading with M and C, rafa'a; Houtsma emended to raghiba (desires). 

1454 Ardashlr Khurra was a province in southeastern Iran whose capital in early Islamic 
times was Gur (later renamed Firuzabad). See the article by L. Lockhart in si 2 , s.v. 
Firuzabad. 

1455 See note 1452, above. 

1456 Cf. Qur’an 6:95. 

1457 Qur’an 18:103-104. 
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sibility for the wars between Rabl'a and Mudar, 1458 if I have squandered 
from my province one dinar, one dirham, or anything else from the time I 
took office until the letter of the Commander of the Faithful came to me. 
Know that I would rather be dismissed from office than be suspected. 

When ‘All read his letter, he said, “I think that Abu 1-Fadl is only speaking the 
truth.” 

‘All dispatched one of his supporters to prod one of his governors, but the 
governor scorned him; | so ‘All wrote to him: 

You have reviled and scolded my messenger. I have received word that you 
strut and swagger, 1459 pomade your hair, and dine on delicacies. On the 
pulpit you speak the speech of the righteous, but when you descend you 
do the deeds of those who reject God’s prohibitions. If this is so, you have 
harmed yourself and exposed yourself to my chastisement. Woe to you! 
God says: 1460 “Majesty and pride are My garment; whoever would wrest 
them from Me incurs My wrath.” Rather, you must avoid the extravagant 
use of oil, 1461 because God’s Messenger has ordered that. What has led 
you to cause people to testify that your actions are at variance with your 
words?—and from the pulpit, where witnesses against you are many, and 
God’s abhorrence of you is great! How can you hope, as you reel in the 
luxuries you have collected from widows and orphans, that God will grant 
you the reward of the righteous? What would you lose, may your mother 
be bereaved of you, if you fasted for God’s sake a few days and if you 
gave a part of your food as alms, for this is the way of the prophets and 


1458 Rabi'a and Mudar were Arab tribal groupings whose wars with each other were prover¬ 
bial. 

1459 Arabic tabakhtaru (for tatabakhtaru), following Houtsma’s reading of the word, which 
is unpointed in the mss. The verb tabakhtara is applied to “one who fumigates himself 
with perfume, and walks with an elegant and a proud and self-conceited gait, with an 
affected inclining of his body from side to side” (Lane, Lexicon, 1058). 

1460 Reading with M, wayhaka inna Allaha yaqulu. The word Allah was omitted by the 
copyist of C, giving the reading wayhaka an taqula (woe to you, that you should say...). 
However, the next statement (at-'azamatu wa-l-kibriyd’u rida’ifa-man naza'anihuma 
sakhittu 'alayhi) is a hadith qudsi, so God must be the implied speaker. See Wensinck, 
Concordance, s.v. ’azama. 

1461 Arabic ma 'alayka an taddahina rafihan. The Prophet is said to have forbidden irfah, 
explained in the dictionaries as “smearing oneself with oils,” although living in luxury 
or eating a wide range of foods and dishes are also mentioned. See al-Zamakhshari, 
al-Fa’iq, 2:71; Ibn al-Athlr, al-Nihaya, 2:247. 


2:238 
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the manner of the righteous? Reform yourself, repent of your sins, and 
perform your obligations toward God! Peace. 

‘All wrote to Qays b. Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada, who was in charge of Azerbaijan: 

Set about collecting your kharaj jusdy. Do good to your soldiers by fair¬ 
ness. Teach those who are with you some of what God has taught you. 
Abdallah b. Shubayl al-Ahmasi 1462 has asked me to write to you to urge 
you to take care of him. I have found him to be gentle and unassuming; so 
relax your curtain and open your door. Seek the truth: if what he desires 
agrees with it, then how happy he will be! 1463 Andfollow not caprice, lest 
it leadyou astray from the way of God Surely those who go astray from the 
way of God—there awaits them a terrible chastisement, for that they have 
forgotten the Day of Reckoning. 1464 

2:239 Ghiyath 1465 said: When ‘All decided to fight Mu'awiya, he wrote | again to 

Qays: 1466 

Appoint Abdallah b. Shubayl al-Ahmasi as your deputy, and come to me; 
for the chief persons of the Muslims have agreed, and their aggregate have 
acquiesced. Come quickly; for we set out, 1467 God willing, on the first day 
of the month against those who have rejected God’s prohibitions. I have 
delayed only because of you. May God decree beneficence to us and to 
you in all our affair. 

‘All wrote to Sahl b. Hunayf, who was in charge of Medina: 


1462 ‘Abdallah b. Shubayl b. ‘Awf al-Ahmasi participated in the conquest of Azerbaijan and 
concluded a peace a settlement with its inhabitants in 24/644-645 or 26/646-647. See 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta'rikh, 160; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 327; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2805-2886. 

1463 Following M: fa-in wafaqa l-haqqa mayuhibbufa-ma asarrahu. Houtsma’s conjectural 
emendation of the corrupt reading of C was fa-in wafaqa l-haqqa mayahbu asarrahu 
(if what he gives agrees with the truth, he will reveal it), which makes little sense. 

1464 Qur’an 38:26. 

1465 One of al-Ya'qubi’s sources. See note 1435, above. 

1466 That is, Qays b. Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada. The translation follows Houtsma’s emendation, moving 
the word aydan (again, also). In its original position in the mss, the sentence runs: 
“When ‘All decided to fight Mu'awiya again, he wrote to Qays”—that is, when he 
decided to fight Mu'awiya a second time, after Siffin. 

1467 Reading with M, fa-inna shakhisuna, rather than Houtsma’s emendation of the un¬ 
pointed text of C, fa-ana sa-ahduranna, (and I shall surely come). 
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I have received word that some men of Medina have gone out to Mu'a- 
wiya. Stop anyone you overtake, but do not be distressed about anyone 
who eludes you. Away with them, for they shall meet with perdition! 1468 
When the graves are flung about, 1469 and the opponents assemble, 1470 
there will appear to them from God that they never reckoned with . 1471 Your 
messenger has come to me asking for permission. Do come, may God 
forgive us and you; and leave no gap, 1472 God willing. 

All wrote to ‘Umar b. Maslama al-Arhabi: 1473 

The dihqans in your district have complained about your harshness. I 
investigated their affair and did not see something good. Therefore, let 
your station be between two things: a garment of leniency with a border 
of forcefulness, with neither excess nor deficiency. They 1474 have made us 
prosper while they submitted; so take what is yours from them as they 
submit. Take no friend other than God, 1475 for God, may He be glorified 
and exalted, said: Take notfor your intimates outside yourselves; such men 
spare nothing to ruinyou . 1476 He, may Hebe exalted and glorified, also said 
about the People of the Book: Take not Jews and Christians as friends . 1477 
And He, may He be praised and exalted, said: Whoso of you makes them 
his friends is one of them } 478 So give them leisure to attend to their tax 
payments 1479 and fight those beyond them, 1480 and beware of spilling 
their blood! Peace. 


1468 Cf. Qur’an 19:59. 

1469 Cf. Qur’an 78:4; referring to the Day of Judgment. 

1470 This is another sign of the Day of Judgment; cf Qur’an 3:44. 

1471 Qur’an 39:47. 

1472 Arabic la tadhar khalalan, probably meaning that he should appoint a deputy in his 
absence. 

1473 ‘Umar b. Maslama al-Arhabi was the messenger whom ‘All sent together with Ibn al- 
Ash'ath to Mu'awiya seeking a peace settlement. See Ibn Hazm, Jamhara, 396. 

1474 That is, the indigenous non-Muslim dhimml population, who were the primary tax¬ 
payers. 

1475 Cf Qur’an 4:89. 

1476 Qur’an 3:118. 

1477 Qur’an 5:51. 

1478 Ibid. 

1479 Reading with M, wa-farrighhum li-kharajihim, rather than ed. Leiden’s wa-qarri‘hum 
bi-kharajihim (chide them by means of their kharaj- tax). 

1480 Reading with M, wa-qatil man wara’ahum. Ed. Leiden’s wa-qabil ft ward’ihim (stand 
opposite beyond them) yields little sense. 
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2:240 ‘All wrote to Qaraza b. Ka‘b al-Ansan: 

Some dhimmls U81 in your district have mentioned a canal in their land 
which has become obliterated and gone dry, and they have productive 
land in it for the Muslims. 1482 So look into it, you and they; then rebuild 
and repair the canal. By my life, we would rather have them build than 
depart, or that they should be unable or fall short in doing what must be 
done to keep the land productive. Peace. 

Ali wrote to al-Mundhir b. al-Jarud, 1483 who was in charge of Istakhr: 

Your father’s righteousness has deceived me about you. 1484 And there 
you are, still being led by your whims—you yourself know best that that 
is how you are. 1485 I have received word that you frequently leave your 
district and go out to have fun and enjoy yourself, 1486 hunting game and 
playing with dogs. I swear, if this is true, the thong of your sandal and the 
camel of your family 1487 are better than you! So, once you have viewed my 
letter, come to me. Peace. 


1481 Arabic aht al-dhimma, or less formally dhimml : A member of a non-Muslim commu¬ 
nity accorded tolerance and protection in return for the payment of a tax ( jizya ) and 
acceptance of inferior status. See the article by Yohanan Friedman in ei 3 , s.v. Dhimma. 

1482 Arabic wafihi lahum 'imam 'ala l-muslimin. The meaning is unclear. The idea seems to 
be that these non-Muslims had land in the district that was irrigated from the canal 
and from whose harvest they paid taxes to the Muslims. 

1483 Al-Mundhir b. al-Jarud al-Abdl, a Basran notable, fought on ‘All’s side in the Battle 
of the Camel and became governor of Istakhr. After ‘All’s death, he made his peace 
with Mu'awiya and was appointed by ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad as governor of Qandabll in 
Sind, where he died in 61/680-681 or 62/681-682. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 236: 
al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 358, 434; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 339; al-DInawari, Akhbar, 231,232, 
305; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 60:281. 

1484 Al-Mundhir’s father had been a Companion of the Prophet. 

1485 Reading with M, wa-anta adra dhalika bika, Houtsma emended by omitting wa-anta 
and reading azra (“It has brought shame on you,” or “How shameful it is for you!”). 

1486 Reading with M, mutanazzihan, instead of ed. Leiden, bi-minbariha (in its capital city). 
The word is unpointed in the MSS. 

1487 Emending on the basis of the parallel in Nahj al-balagha : ta-shis'u na'lika wa-jamalu 
ahlika. The text has been corrupted in the mss. Houtsma emended to la-nuthibannaka 
fi'laka wa jahilu ahlika (We will surely repay you your deeds! The ignorant one of your 
family is...). 
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When al-Mundhir arrived, ‘All dismissed him from office and fined him 
30,000 (dirhams). Then he dropped the fine on account of Sa'sa'a b. Suhan, after 
making al-Mundhir swear an oath about it; so he swore. This took place because 
‘All went to visit Sa'sa'a when the latter was ill. When ‘All saw Sa'sa'a, he said, 

“By God, I have always known you to be ready to help 1488 and never a burden.” 

Sa'sa'a said, “By God, Commander of the Faithful, you are very knowledgeable, 
and in your breast it 1489 is great!” ‘All said to him, “Let the fact that your imam 
has visited you not make you haughty towards your people.” Sa'sa'a said, “No, by 
God, Commander of the Faithful; rather, it is a favor from God to me [that] the 
family of the Prophet of the Lord of the Worlds and the cousin of the Messenger 
of God has visited me.” 1490 

Ghiyath said: 1491 Sa'sa'a then said to ‘All: “Commander of the Faithful, see 
how al-Jarud’s daughter cries her eyes out every day because you have impris¬ 
oned her brother al-Mundhir. Let him out, and I will guarantee whatever he 
owes in stipends of | the Rabfa.” ‘All said to him: “And why should you guaran- 2:241 
tee them when he has claimed to us that he has not taken them? Let him swear, 
and we will let him out.” Sa'sa'a said to him, “By God, I think he will swear.” ‘All 
said, “By God, I also believe that.” Then ‘All said: “Lo, he is constantly looking 
at his sides, swaggering in his robes, and spitting 1492 on his shoelaces! Let him 
swear afterward or let things stand.” Al-Mundhir swore, and ‘All set him free. 

‘All wrote to Ziyad, who was his governor over Fars: 

My messenger has told me of an amazing thing. He claimed that you told 
him secretly that the Kurds had attacked you and had made you short of a 
great deal of the kharaj revenue and that you said to him, “Do not inform 
the Commander of the Faithful about it.” Ziyad, I swear by God that you 


1488 Reading with M, hasanu l-ma'una-, ed. Leiden, following C, reads hasanu l-mu’na (good 
of provisions). 

1489 That is, your knowledge; following M, wa-innahu. Houtsma emended to wa-abahun 
(and in your breast there is a great splendor). 

1490 Reading with M, as corrected in the margin, ‘adani ahlu nabiyyi rabbi l-'alamina wa- 
bnu 'ammi rasuli llah. Ed. Leiden, following C, reads ’adani ahlu l-bayti wa-bnu 'ammi 
rasuli rabbi l-'alamin (a member of the family and a cousin of the Messenger of the 
Lord of the Worlds has visited me). In either case, the reference is to ‘All’s being a 
member of the Prophet’s household by marriage to Muhammad’s daughter Fatima and 
by consanguinity as a cousin. 

1491 One of al-Ya c qubi’s sources. See note 1435, above. 

1492 Reading taffdl with M and Nahj al-balagha. That is, to remove the dust. Houtsma 
emended to nazzar (looking). 
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are a liar! If you do not send your kharaj, I will attack you with such great 
force as will leave you with litde wealth and a heavy back—unless you 
deliver the kharaj of which you have fallen short. 


Appoint a deputy over your district, and set out with a group of your com¬ 
panions until you pass through the land of the district of the Sawad. 1494 
Inquire about my governors and investigate their conduct between the 
Tigris and al-‘Udhayb. 1495 Then return to the Bihqubadh districts, 1496 and 
take charge of their supplementary imposts. 1497 Act in obedience to God 
in that whereof He has put you in charge. Know that all a man’s actions 
are stored up for him and that he will be rewarded in accordance with 
them. So do good—may God do good to us and you—and tell me the 
truth about what you have done. Peace. 

He 1498 said: Abu Maryam al-Qurashi al-Makk! 1499 came to All; he was a friend 
of his. When All saw him, he said, “What brings you, Abu Maryam?” He said: 
“By God, I have not come for anything I need, but it has been a long time, and 
2:242 I wished to see you. Though all the people of the earth should gather | against 


1493 Ka‘b b. Malik is probably Ka c b b. Malik b. Jabir al-Nahdl, who fought on ‘All’s side at 
Siffin. See Caskel, C\amharat an-Nasab, 1:334, 2:364. Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta'rlkh, 202, 
mentions a Ka‘b b. Malik who died in 40/660-661, which could very well be al-Nahdl. 
Curiously, no one with this name is mentioned in Nasr b. Muzahim’s Waq’at Sijjftn. 

1494 The translation follows Houtsma’s emendation ( ard kurat al-sawad). The phrase has 
been mixed up in the mss: M has ard al-sawad kura and C has ardal-kura al-sawad. 

1495 Al-‘Udhayb was an oasis six miles from al-Qadisiyya on the edge of the Sawad. See 
Yaqut, Buldan, 4:92. 

1496 Bihqubadh consisted of three districts (upper, middle, and lower) of Iraq irrigated by 
the eastern branch of the Euphrates. See the article by M. Streck and S. H. Longrigg in 
El 2 , s.v. Bihkubadh. 

1497 Arabic ma'una, literally, “assistance.” Originally these were extraordinary contribu¬ 
tions, imposed when the public treasury was exhausted. However, the word could 
be extended to cover all sorts of taxes beyond the normal kharaj and jizya, to pay¬ 
ments made from these imposts, and to forces (often police forces) supported by such 
imposts. The exact meaning here is therefore ambiguous. See Dozy, Supplement, 2:192, 
and the article by P. Crone in si 2 , s.v. Ma'una. 

1498 That is, the narrator: possibly, but not certainly, Ghiyath. 

1499 On Abu Maryam al-Qurashr al-Makkr, see Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafl, al-Gharat, 44 (where an 
abbreviated version of this report appears). 
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you, you would stay on the right path.” ‘All said: “Abu Maryam, by God I am 
indeed your friend, as you know. But I have been afflicted with the worst of 
God’s creatures, [and they shall not be helped,] save him upon whom God has 
mercy } 500 They call me, and I deny them; then I answer them, but they scatter 
from me. This world is a test for the righteous—may God make us and you to be 
among them. Had I not heard my beloved’s 1501 saying, I should have been even 
more frustrated. I heard him say, ‘Trouble and tribulation come more swiftly to 
one who loves God and loves me than a torrent comes to its channel.’” 

Abu 1-Aswad al-Du’ali, 1502 who was the deputy of Abdallah b. ‘Abbas over 
Basra, wrote to ‘Ali informing him that Abdallah had taken 10,000 dirhams 
from the treasury. ‘All wrote to Abdallah ordering him to return them, but 
Abdallah refused. ‘All then wrote swearing to him by God that he should surely 
return them. When Abdallah b. ‘Abbas returned them—or most of them—‘All 
wrote to him: 

Men become happy about getting what they could not have missed, and 
unhappy about missing what they would not have gotten. Therefore, do 
not be too happy about what comes to you of this world, and do not be 
too distressed about what you miss of it. Set your mind on what comes 
after death. Peace. 

Ibn ‘Abbas used to say, “I was never as admonished by any words as I was by the 
words of the Commander of the Faithful.” 

Kumayl b. Ziyad 1503 said: Ali took me by the hand and led me out toward 
the cemetery. When he reached the desert, he sighed three times and said: 
“Kumayl, hearts are vessels, and the best of them are the most retentive. 1504 
Remember from me what I say to you. People are of three kinds: | a learned man 2:243 


1500 Qur’an 44:42. The quotation has been expanded to make the sense clear. 

1501 That is, the Prophet’s. 

1502 On Abu 1-Aswad al-Du’ali (d. 69/688), a Companion of the Prophet, supporter of ‘All, 
and judge at Basra, see the article by Monique Bernards in ei 3 , s.v. Abu 1-Aswad al- 
Du’all. 

1503 Kumayl b. Ziyad al-Nakha‘1 al-Suhbanl was a Kufan notable who fought on All’s side at 
Siffin. Later, he participated in the rebellion of Ibn al-Ash'ath and was killed by al-Hajjaj 
in 82/701-702 or 83/702-703. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6034; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 
288; Ibn Hilal al-Thaqafl, al-Gharat, 89-90: al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index; al-TusI, Rijal, 56: 
Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 50:247. 

1504 The Arabic involves a pun, as aw'd means both “most capacious,” in the physical sense, 
and “most retentive,” in the sense of having the best memory. 
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who serves the Lord; a learner on the way to salvation; and a foolish multitude, 
followers of every croaker, who have not sought the light of knowledge or taken 
refuge in a secure comer. Kumayl, knowledge is better than money: knowledge 
protects you, while you protect money; knowledge rules, while money is ruled; 
the keepers of money die while still alive, while the learned survive for all time: 
their persons are lost, but their likenesses are present in hearts. Behold, here”— 
he pointed to his chest—“is abundant knowledge, if I only could find carriers 
for it! Either I find someone quick-witted, not deficient in intellect, who uses the 
tool of religion to seek this world and makes use of God’s proofs to overpower 
His friends and of God’s bounties to overcome His creatures; or I find someone 
who is led by the carriers of the truth, but without discernment in him, 1505 and 
so doubt pierces his heart at the first occurrence of confusion. 0 neither this 
one nor that one—nor one who is insatiably lustful, easily driven by desire, 
or enamored of amassing and hording! These are not guardians of religion in 
any way; they are more like grazing livestock. 0 God, no! The earth shall not 
lack one to speak the truth, 1506 who is [either] visible [and well known], or 
remote 1507 and obscure, lest the proofs and signs of God, may He be glorified 
and exalted, should become of no effect. 1508 They are few in number, but great 
in weightiness: through them knowledge attacks the essences of things, 1509 and 
they touch the comfort of certainty. They find soft what those who live in luxury 
find rough, and they find congenial what the ignorant find distressing. They 
accompany the world with bodies whose souls are suspended from the highest 
2:244 place. | Kumayl, they are God’s friends among His creatures and the callers to 
His religion; through them, God preserves His proofs, so that they may entrust 
them to their peers and sow them in the hearts of their likes. How I long to see 
them!” 


1505 Reading ahna’lhi with Nahj al-balagha. The mss have an unpointed word that looks 
like ijabatlhi (his response); Houtsma emended it to ihya’ihi (his enlivening). 

1506 Following the reading of the mss qa’il. Houtsma emended to qa’im (one to stand up), 
later a technical term for the Imam in ShTI theology. See the article by W. Madelung in 
Ei 2 , s.v. Ka’imAl Muhammad. 

1507 Accepting the mss jamb (partially undotted), instead of Houtsma’s emendation kha’ib 
(unsuccessful). Another reading, attested in Nahj al-balagha and elsewhere, is kha’if 
(fearful). 

1508 Reading tabtula (the initial letter is undotted in M), in place of Houtsma’s yabtula 
(grammatically suspect) or yubtlla, which the meaning does not permit. 

1509 Reading with M, 'ala haqa’iq al-umur, C and ed. Leiden read hatta haqa’iq al-umur 
(until [it reaches] the essences of things). 
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‘All said: “If the carriers of knowledge had carried it for its own sake, God, His 
angels, and those of God’s creatures who obey Him would have loved them. 

But they have carried knowledge in order to seek the world, and so God has 
thwarted them and they have become contemptible in the sight of the people.” 

He said: “The value of each person lies in what he can do well.” 

He said: “0 people! Place your hope in nothing but your Lord, and fear 
nothing but your sins. Let the one who does not know not be ashamed to learn, 
and let the one who knows not be ashamed to teach; and know that patience 
is to faith what the head is to the body.” 

He said: “Whoever desires honor without a clan, offspring without multi¬ 
tude, and wealth without money, let him move from the ignominy of disobedi¬ 
ence to the honor of obedience.” 

He said: “How many people have been lured to destruction by benevolence! 

How many people have been beguiled because their faults have been veiled 
from sight! How many people have been tempted by good things said about 
them! No temptation is as great as granting indulgence to a person. Have you 
not heard the saying of God, may He be glorified and exalted: We grant them 
indulgence only that they may increase in sin”? 1510 

He said: “Whoever longs for Paradise will give up desires; whoever fears 
Hellfire will turn from forbidden things; whoever renounces the world will find 
misfortunes easy to bear; and whoever expects death will hasten to do good 
deeds.” 

He delivered a sermon. He recited the saying of God, may He be glorified 
and exalted: Surely it is We who bring the dead to life and write down what they 
have forwarded and what they have left behind; everything We have numbered in 
a clear register , 1511 Then he said: 

This command comes down from heaven like the dropping of rain to each 
soul, bringing whatever loss God has decreed for it in life, family, [or] for¬ 
tune. Therefore, if anyone among you is afflicted with loss in his family | 2:245 

and fortune, but finds his brother spared, let it not be a temptation for 
him. So long as a Muslim person does not commit baseness, 1512 submit¬ 
ting to it while it humiliates him, which when it is mentioned spurs base 
persons 1513 against him, he is like the successful player at maysir: he awaits 


1510 Qur’an 3:178. 

1511 Qur’an 36:12. 

1512 Reading with M, dand’a. Houtsma emended the word, unclear in C, to dunyahu (his 
world). 

1513 Reading with M, Warn al-nas. Houtsma read C as li-ya’lama (so that he would suffer). 
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the first win of his arrows that brings him gain and drives away loss. Like¬ 
wise, the person who is free of betrayal and lying watches every day and 
every night for one of the two good things : 1514 either God’s summoner 1515 — 
andwhat God has in store is better 1516 for him—or a victory from God , 1517 so 
that he will have family and wealth, possessing both honor and religion. 
Wealth and sons 1518 are the portion of the present world, and good works 
are the portion of the next; but God unites them for some people. 

‘All said: “Whoever does no wrong to people when he deals with them, speaks 
no lies to them when he talks to them, and does not fail them when he makes 
promises to them is someone whom it is forbidden to slander, whose manliness 
is perfect, whose justice is manifest, and toward whom kindness is a duty.” 

‘All went out one day and said: “Seeker of knowledge, there are three marks of 
a learned man: knowledge of God, of what God likes, and of what God dislikes. 
There are three marks of a doer: prayer, alms ( zakat ), and piety. There are three 
marks of a pretentious man: he disputes with those above him, says what he 
does not know, and undertakes what he cannot attain. There are three marks 
of an unjust man: he wrongs those above him by disobedience, those below 
him by oppressing them, and he supports the unjust. There are three marks of 
a sinner: 1519 he is sluggish when he is alone, he becomes active when there is 
someone who sees him, and he likes to be praised about all his affairs. There are 
three marks of an envious man: he slanders when he is absent, he ingratiates 
himself when he is present, and he gloats over misfortune. There are three 
marks of a hypocrite: his tongue contradicts his heart, his word his deed, and his 
outward appearance his inner reality. There are three marks of an extravagant 
2:246 man: he eats what | is not his, drinks what is not his, and wears what is not his. 
There are three marks of a slothful man: he is dilatory to the point of neglect, 
neglectful to the point of dereliction, and derelict to the point of sin. Those 


1514 Cf. Qur’an 9:52. 

1515 That is, death. The expression is from Qur’an 46:31. 

1516 Cf. Qur’an 3:198. 

1517 Cf. Qur’an 48a. 

1518 Cf. Qur’an 18:46. 

1519 Reading with M, wa li-l-athim, preceded by a full stop. The reading in C, wa l-athim, led 
Houtsma to consider the word part of the previous sentence (hence “oppressors and 
the sinner”), despite the problems this creates: the first word is in the plural and the 
second in the singular, and the following sentence lacks a subject. Houtsma therefore 
added [wa li-l-mura’i] (of the dissimulator), a conjecture based on the meaning of the 


sentence. 
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before you have perished only because of pretentiousness. Therefore let no 
one among you pretend to discuss God’s religion by saying what he does not 
know; for God, may He be glorified and exalted, forgives a mistake if you have 
exercised your judgment to the utmost.” 

‘All said to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, “There are three things which, if you learn 
them and act on them, will spare you the need to acquire anything else; but 
if you abandon them, nothing else will be of use to you.” ‘Umar said, “What 
are they?” ‘All said, “Punishing the near and the far; judging according to God’s 
Book in contentment and discontent; and dividing things justly between the 
red and the black.” 1520 ‘Umar said: “You have spoken eloquently and briefly.” 

Upon hearing a man disparage the world, ‘All said: 1521 “The world is an 
abode of truth for one who is truthful to it, an abode of health for one who 
understands it, and an abode of riches for one who gets his provisions from it. It 
is the place where the lovers of God prostrate themselves, where His revelation 
descended, where His angels pray, and where His friends conduct commerce: 
in it they have earned mercy, and through it they have gained Paradise as profit. 

Who, then, can disparage it, when it has declared its own leaving, proclaimed 
its own departure, and announced its own passing and that of its inhabitants? 

By its tribulation it has provided a parable of true tribulation, and by its joy 
it has awakened a desire for true joy; it has given misfortune in the evening, 
and well-being in the morning, and this in order to alarm and deter, warn and 
frighten. Some men have disparaged it on the morrow of remorse; others have 
praised it. It reminded them, and they remembered; it spoke to them, and they 
believed. Therefore, 0 disparager of the world, beguiled by its guiles, | when 2:247 
did it earn your disparagement? Yea, when did it beguile you? Was it with the 
beds of your fathers in decay, or the residences of your mothers in the ground? 

How often have you nursed with your hands and tended with your palms one 
for whom you desired recovery and for whom you consulted physicians, yet 
your doctoring did not benefit him, and your own health did not cause him to 
regain health? The world gave him as a parable of yourself, and by his death it 
exemplified your own death, at a time when your weeping will be of no avail, 
and your loved ones of no use.” 

‘All delivered a speech and said: “What makes me fear for you most are 
two traits: following caprice 1522 and having extended hopes. 1523 [As for having 


1520 That is, people of all colors and races. 

1521 Parallels in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:172-173 (§1745-1746), al-Jahiz, Bayan, 2:190-191. 

1522 Cf. Qur’an 4:135, “Then follow not caprice, so as to swerve...” 

1523 Cf. Qur’an 15:3, “Perchance the unbelievers will wish that they had surrendered: leave 
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extended hopes,] it causes one to forget the hereafter; as for following caprice, 
it turns one away from the truth. Anyone who wakes up in the morning feeling 
safe in his heart, healthy in his body, and secure in his daily food, it is as if he 
has been given possession of the world. Almighty God says: 1524 ‘By My might, 
My glory, My beauty, My splendor, My sublimity, and My exaltedness in My 
place, whenever a servant prefers My desire to his own, I set his concern on the 
hereafter and make his wealth to be in his heart; heaven and earth guarantee 
his sustenance, and the world comes to him submissively.’” 

‘All said: “He who knows people is singled out 1525 for tribulation; he who is 
ignorant of them lives with them.” 

He said: “There will come upon people a time in which only the scheming 
will have power, only the profligate will be considered elegant, and only the 
equitable will be regarded as weak. They will take the fay ’ 1526 land as spoils, 
the alms contribution ( sadaqa ) as a debt, worship as an imposition on people, 
charity to relatives as a bestowal of favors, and knowledge as a lucrative trade. 
At that time women will have power, female slaves will be advisors, and boys 
will become commanders.” 

He said: “Only 1527 an authority in which the believer works, the unbeliever 
2:248 has enjoyment, | and the book reaches its appointed term is good.” 

He offered a man condolences 1528 and said, “If you manifest violent grief, 
kinship is worthy of it; but if you endure patiently, you 1529 will be rewarded for 
it; otherwise, you will endure unwillingly and be burdened with sin.” 

‘All was asked, “What is the distance between heaven and earth?” He said, 
“The appeal of someone wronged.” 


them to eat, and to take their joy, and to be bemused by hope; certainly they will soon 
know!” 

1524 This is a hadlth qudsi, not a Qur’anic text. 

1525 Reading khussa with M; in C the word looks more like husira (is beleaguered), which 
is how Houtsma read it. 

1526 Fay’ referred to the revenue of land held by the Muslim community as a whole and 
reserved to the benefit of the community as a whole, rather than divided as booty 
among individuals. See the article by Andrew Marsham in ei 3 , s.v. Fay’. 

1527 Reading with M, la tasluhu l-nasa ilia imdratun ... C and ed. Leiden following it omit 
the word ilia (except), yielding the opposite sense: “An authority in which the believer 
works ... is not good.” 

1528 Reading with M, wa- 'azza. Ed. Leiden, following C, reads wa-ghaza (he raided), which 
does not fit the context. 

1529 Reading kunta (you will be) as suggested by Landberg, CriticaArabica 1:48, rather than 
ed. Leiden ka’anni (it seems to me). 
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He was asked, “How wide is the world?” He said, “The sun’s journey for one 
day until nightfall.” 

He said during the Battle of the Camel: “Death is a swift pursuer: someone 
who stays put cannot thwart it, and someone who flees cannot escape it. 
Advance and do not fall back! There is no escaping death: if you are not killed 
you will die, and surely the most noble way to die is to be killed. By the One 
who holds my soul in His hand, a thousand blows of the sword are easier than 
dying in bed.” 

A man said to All, “Counsel me.” ‘All said, “I counsel you to fear God, avoid 
anger, give up desires, and set aside two hours of the day: from dawn until 
sunrise and from late afternoon until sunset; and do not be pleased with what 
you know, but with what you do in the world.” 1530 

A man who had committed a crime was brought to ‘All, and he saw some 
people running after him. He said, “No welcome to faces that are seen only at 
some misfortune!” 

Al-Harith b. Hawt al-Rani 1531 said, “I think that Talha, al-Zubayr, and A’isha 
have agreed on an error.” ‘All said: “You have confused things, Harith. Right and 
wrong are not identified by people; rather, know the right and you will know 
its people, and know the wrong and you will know who committed it.” 

‘All saw a man begging 1532 on the eve of ‘Arafa. 1533 He said to him: “Woe to 
you! On this day do you petition someone other than God?” 

‘All is related to have said, “Young people, fortify your honor with good 
conduct, and your religion with knowledge.” 

When returning from prayer, ‘All would turn his face to the people and say: 

“Be | lamps of guidance, and not guideposts of error. Loathe such joking as is 2:249 
displeasing to God. Do not let censure be displeasing to you in matters that 
please God. Teach people the good by the expressions of your tongues, summon 
them to it by your deeds, and cling to truthfulness and piety.” 

‘All said: “Reticence is forbearance; silence is safety; keeping secrets is hap¬ 
piness.” 


1530 The sentence ends with fiha (in it). The easiest solution is to take it as referring to the 
world ( al-dunya ). 

1531 Al-Harith b. Hawt al-Rani carried the banner of the Bakr b. Wa’il in the Battle of the 
Camel while fighting on ‘All’s side. He was killed in the battle, together with his son 
and five of his brothers. See al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh, 1:3202-3203, where his name is given as 
al-Harith b. Hassan b. Khut al-Dhuhll. 

1532 Reading with M, yas’alw, C and ed. Leiden read yas’aluhu (begging from him). 

1533 That is, at the climax of the pilgrimage. Mount ‘Arafat (or ‘Arafa) is where the pilgrims 
assemble on the ninth day of the month of Dhu 1-Hijja. 
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Some people gathered with him and discussed beneficence (al-ma’ruf). He 
said: “Beneficence is one of the best treasures and one of the most thriving of 
crops. Let not the ingratitude of those who are ungrateful or the disavowal of 
those who disavow cause you to renounce it. For your thanks from those who 
received none of it will be greater than from the people who received it. 1534 So 
do not seek from others what you have conferred upon yourself. Beneficence 
becomes perfect only through three things: downplaying it, concealing it, and 
hastening it: for if you downplay it you have magnified it; and if you conceal it 
you have perfected it; and if you hasten it you have made it a delight.” 

A group of people from the Maghrib 1535 came to him. He said to them, “Is 
there among you one who has made himself 1536 so famous that [...] is not 
known except by him?” They said, “Yes.” He said, “Are there among you people 
in the middle, who shrink 1537 from evil things and do good ones?” They said, 
“Yes.” He said, “Those are the best of Muhammad’s community; they are the 
middle saddle cushion: the one too high is brought down to them, and the one 
too short is raised to them.” 

He is related to have said: “Animals have been made unaware 1538 of every¬ 
thing except four things: that God, may He be glorified and exalted, is their 
creator and provider; that the male copulates with the female; that they flee 
from death; and that they seek sustenance.” 

‘All said, “Six people are not to be greeted: the Jew, the Christian, the Magian, 
the poet who slanders chaste women, people who jest by abusing mothers, and 
people who sit at a table where wine is served.” 


1534 The sense is unclear; the MSS may be corrupt. 

1 535 Reading with M, al-maghrib ; C and ed. Leiden read al-gharb (the West). The two forms 
may be synonyms, both meaning the West, not necessarily referring to the lands of the 
Maghrib (North Africa) in the modem sense. 

1536 Arabic nafcahu (‘himself or ‘his self, soul’). The sense is problematic. One might also 
translate, “... that only (it) is known in him.” The pronoun in bihi (by/in it/him) is mas¬ 
culine and cannot refer to nafe, which is feminine. Two solutions suggest themselves. 
Nafs may be an error; the original text may have had some other word, “who has made 
his [...] so famous that [...] is not known except by/in him”—i.e., that he has become a 
byword forx, whatever x may be. The same result can be obtained if one assumes that 
a word has fallen out before nafs. 

1 537 Reading yadba’una as suggested by Landberg, Critica 1:48. Houtsma’s reading ( yuslba- 
nuna) is certainly incorrect. The word is partially pointed in the mss. 

1538 Reading with M, abhama-, Houtsma emended to ulhima (have been inspired), which 
does not fit the sense. 
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‘All said, “The leaders 1539 of the community are from Quraysh: the good 
among them rule over the good, and the bad over the bad.” 

‘Ali decided against a man in a certain case. The man said, “Commander of 
the Faithful, you have decided | against me in a case that has brought about the 2:250 
ruin of my fortune and the destruction of my family!” Ali became so angry that 
the anger showed on his face. Then he said, “Qanbar, 1540 summon the people to 
prayer in congregation!” So the people gathered, and ‘All ascended the pulpit. 

Having praised and extolled God, he said: 

My responsibility is pledged for [(the truth of) what I say], 1541 and I am 
answerable for it for all those to whom the warnings have been made 
clear: that no people’s crops wither if they fear God and that no root 1542 
thirsts when there is fear of God. All good lies in him who knows his 
own measure; it is sufficient ignorance for a man that he know not his 
measure. Among the most hateful of God’s creatures to God is the servant 
whom God has entrusted to his own soul. 1543 Such a person, deviating 
from the straight way and enamored of innovative talk, has immersed 
himself blindly among people like himself, deceived by the darkness of 
sedition. In it he became intent on fasting and praying, and thus is a 
temptation for those who follow him. 1544 A certain sort of people call him 
learned, although he has spent not one whole day enriching himself with 
learning: he started early, but then he mistook a little of it for a lot—for 
better than what was really a lot. Finally, having drunk his fill of brackish 
water and stuffed himself 1545 uselessly, he took his seat among the people 
as judge, guaranteeing that he can clarify what others find obscure. If he 


1539 Literally, the Imams. 

1540 ‘All’s client ( mawla ) Qanbar Abu Yazld was his chamberlain. See below, ed. Leiden, 
2:253. 

1541 The added phrase ( bima aqulu), which clarifies the meaning, is from Ibn Abl l-Hadld, 
Shark nahj al-balagha, 1:227; cf. Lane, Lexicon, 3:982, s.v. dhimma, where the tradition 
is explained. 

1542 Arabic sinkhu aslin, literally, “root of a root” (sinkh and asl are synonyms), is either 
for emphasis (“not a single root”) or a case of a marginal gloss ( asl as a gloss of the 
uncommon word sinkh) being copied into the text. 

1543 Arabic wakkalahu ila najsihi, literally, “has entrusted to his own nafs (soul),” in the 
sense of abandoning him to his own instincts. Nafi can have the sinister connotation 
of “appetitive soul,” the soul that commands evil; cf. Qur’an 12:53. 

1544 Reading with M, ba’dahu. The word was miscopied in C, giving bid’ahu (his innovation), 
which Houtsma emended to tabi’ahu (have followed him). 

1545 Reading with M, iktanaza ; C and ed. Leiden read akthara (he did a lot). 
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makes an analogy between one thing and another, he does not accuse 
himself of lying; and if something is ambiguous to him, he conceals it 
from himself, lest it be said that he does not know. By God, he is neither 
trustworthy to deliver what has reached him nor | worthy of the good 
for which he has been praised. He is a key of darkness, 1546 a stumbler in 
ignorance. He neither excuses himself from what he does not know, that 
he might be safe, nor does he have a whiff of an insight about knowledge. 
He scatters reports as the wind scatters hay. Blood cries out because of 
him; inheritances weep on account of him; by his judgments forbidden 
sexual relations are made licit, and by his approval licit sexual relations 
are forbidden. Whither are you being led astray? Nay, where are you going, 
away from the family of your Prophet? 1547 Our origin is from the loins of 
the People of the Ship: 1548 as those who were saved were saved in it, so will 
be saved in this one those who will be saved; and woe has been pledged to 
whoever lags back from them. I am among you like the cave to the People 
of the Cave. 1549 1 am among you the gate called Hitta: 1550 whoever enters 
through it shall be saved; whoever lags behind shall perish. I am a proof 
from the possessor of proof, who said at the Pilgrimage of Farewell: 1551 “I 
leave among you that which if you cling to it you will never go astray after 
I am gone: God’s Book and my relations, the members of my family.” 1552 

‘All made extraordinary judgments: he burned some people, suffocated others 
with smoke, cut off some of the fingers of the hand because of theft, and pulled 
down a house on two people whom he found fornicating. 


1546 Following ed. Leiden,i ashawat ; M reads ghashawat (veils). 

1547 Perhaps echoing Qur’an 81:26, “Where then are you going?” 

1548 Arabic ashab al-safina, referring to the passengers on Noah’s ark. 

1549 That is, the cave in which the pious youths mentioned in Qur’an 18:9-26 took shelter. 

1550 This refers to the stray of the Children of Israel in Qur’an 2:58-59 and 7:161-162. The 
Children of Israel were brought by God to a town where they could live and eat, and 
were ordered to say hitta (Unburdening!) to enter the gate, so that God would forgive 
their sins. When they substituted another word, God punished them. 

1551 The Arabic involves a play on words: “I am a proof ( hujja ) from the possessor of proof 
(min dhi l-hujja) at the Pilgrimage (hijja) of Farewell.” “Possessor of proof refers to the 
Prophet, who was sent to mankind as God’s proof of the true faith. The Pilgrimage of 
Farewell was the last pilgrimage that he led before his death. 

1552 There are several versions of this hadlth. See Muslim b. al-Hajjaj, al-Jami’ al-sahih, 
4:1873-1874 (“Fada’il al-sahaba,” nos. 36,37); Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 314,17,26,59, 
4:367,5:182; al-FIaythaml, Majma'al-zawa’id, 9:163. 
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He used to say: “Make your houses conceal you, and repentance will follow 
you. Whoever shows his hostility to the truth will perish. God has chastised this 
community with the whip and the sword; there is no partiality for anyone from 
the imam.” 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muljam al-Muradi 1553 came to Kufa ten nights remaining 
in Sha'ban of the year 40. 1554 When All received word of his arrival, he said: 

“Has he indeed shown up? No one else has remained for me to deal with; this is 
his time.” Ibn Muljam lodged with al-Ash‘ath b. Qays al-Kindi and stayed with 
him for a month sharpening his sword. 

Those who set out were three persons: | one of them to Mu'awiya in Syria, 2:252 
another to Amr b. al-As in Egypt, and another to All—Ibn Muljam was the 
latter. Mu'awiya’s man struck Mu'awiya, but the blow fell on his buttock, and 
Mu'awiya hurried into his house. Amr b. al-‘As’s man struck Kharija b. Hudha- 
fa, 1555 'Amr’s deputy, at the morning prayer—Amr had stayed away because of 
illness. So the Kharijite said, ‘I wanted 'Amr but God wanted Kharija!’ 1556 

Abd al-Rahman b. Muljam waited for ‘All at the door of the mosque. When 
‘All went out in the darkness, some geese that had been in the house followed 
him and clung to his garment. So ‘All said, “Honkers that will be followed by 
waders!” He put his head through the door of the passageway of the mosque, 1557 
and Ibn Muljam struck him on his head. ‘All fell and cried out, “Get him!” The 
people hurried to Ibn Muljam, but whenever someone approached him, Ibn 
Muljam struck at him with his sword. Qutham b. al-'Abbas hurried to him, 
picked him up, and threw him to the ground. Ibn Muljam cried out, ‘“All, get 
your dog away from me!” He was brought to ‘All, who said, “Ibn Muljam?” He 


1553 M adds, la’anahu Allah (may God curse him). ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muljam al-Muradi, 
‘All’s assassin, fought on ‘All’s side at Siffin, but then, with the other Kharijites, aban¬ 
doned him after the arbitration. See the article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. Ibn 
Muldjam (especially good on the sources that emphasize ‘All’s foreknowledge of his 
impending assassination); and the article by Najam I. Haider in El 3 , s.v. Ibn Muljam. 

1554 20 Sha'ban 40 = December 29,660. 

1555 Kharija b. Hudhafa was the judge in Egypt under‘Amr b. al-‘As and possibly his chief of 
police. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, iv/i, 138; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 142; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:2813,2960,3465; al-Kindi, al-Wulat, 10,15,31,32. 

1556 The saying became proverbial. See Abu 1 -Mahasin al-‘Abdari al-Shaybl, Timthal al- 
amthal, 165 (and n. 6). 

1557 Arabic bab khawkhat al-masjid. This seems to be the meaning. Lane, Lexicon, s.v., 
records the meaning of khawkha as “a passage between any two houses, not having 
a door, or gate,” but another possible meaning, also given by Lane, is “a wicket, or small 
door in a large door.” 
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said, “Yes.” ‘All said: “Hasan, 1558 do as you like with your opponent: fill his belly, 
but tighten his fetter. If I die, make him join me, so that I may dispute with him 
before my Lord; if I live, either pardon or retaliation.” 

‘All survived for two days. He died the eve of Friday, the first night of the last 
ten nights of Ramadan of the year 40, corresponding to Kanun 11 (January) in 
the months of the non-Arabs; 1559 he was sixty-three years old. His son al-Hasan 
washed him with his own hands, prayed over him, and said the takblr 1560 over 
him seven times; and he said, “The takblr shall not be said over anyone after 
him.” He was buried in Kufa in a place called al-Ghariyyan. 1561 His caliphate 
had lasted four years and ten months. 

‘All had fourteen sons: al-Hasan, al-Husayn, and Muhassin who died young 
(their mother was Fatima, the daughter of God’s Messenger); Muhammad the 
2:253 elder (his mother was | Khawla bt. Ja'far al-Hanafiyya); ‘Ubaydallah and Abu 
Bakr, neither of whom had offspring (their mother was Layla bt. Mas'ud al- 
Hanzaliyya from the Banu Tamlm); al-'Abbas and Ja'far, who were killed at al- 
Taff; 1562 ‘Uthman and Abdallah (their mother was Umm al-Banln bt. Haram al- 
Kilabiyya); ‘Umar (his mother was Umm Habib bt. Rabi'a al-Bakriyya); Muham¬ 
mad the younger, who had no offspring (his mother was Umama bt. Abl l-As); 
and ‘Uthman the younger and Yahya (their mother was Asma 5 bt. ‘Umays al- 
Khath'amiyya). 

‘All had eighteen daughters, three of them from Fatima, and the rest from 
several free women and various slave women. 

‘All’s chief of police was Ma'qil b. Qays al-Riyahl, and his chamberlain ( hajib ) 
was Qanbar, his client ( mawla ). 

When ‘All died, al-Hasan rose and delivered a speech. Having praised and 
extolled God and blessed the Prophet, he said: 


1558 That is, addressing his son, al-Hasan b. ‘All. 

1559 The first day of the last ten days of Ramadan is either Ramadan 20 or 21. Both these 
days fall in January 661 (27 and 28 January, respectively), but they are a Wednesday and 
a Thursday. 

1560 The takblr is the formula Allahu akbar (God is most great). 

1561 This is the (correct) reading of M; ed. Leiden (following C) has al-Gharl, in the singular. 
Al-Ghariyyan were two structures with a rich pre-Islamic history located outside Kufa. 
See Yaqut, 4:196-200, s.v. al-Ghariyyan. 

1562 Al-Taff is a high desert area west of Kufa along the alluvial plain of the Euphrates. 
Karbala 1 , where al-Husayn b. ‘All was killed, lies in it. See the article by J. H. Kramers in 
ei 2 , s.v. al-Taff. 
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Lo, there has passed away in this night a man whom no earlier men ever 
overtook and whose like none who come later will ever witness—one 
who used to fight with Gabriel on his right and Michael on his left. By 
God, he died in the night in which Moses the son of ‘Imran died, in which 
Jesus the son on Mary was lifted up, and in which the Qur'an was sent 
down. He has bequeathed neither yellow ones nor white ones, 1563 except 
700 dirhams left over from his stipend {’ata’), with which he intended to 
buy a servant for his family. 

Al-Qa‘qa‘ b. Zurara 1564 stood at ‘All’s grave and said: “May God’s favor be upon 
you, Commander of the Faithful, for, by God, | your life was a key to the good. 2:254 
If the people had accepted you, they would have eaten from above them and 
from under their feet; but they were ungrateful for the blessing and preferred 
this world to the next.” 

During ‘All’s caliphate, ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas led the pilgrimage in the year 
3 6; 1565 Qutham b. al-‘Abbas—others say ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas—in the year 
37;iS66 ‘Ubaydallah b. al-‘Abbas in the year 38; 1567 and Shayba b. ‘Uthman 1568 
in the year 39. 1569 

‘All’s companions who transmitted knowledge from him were: al-Harith al- 
A‘war; 1570 Abu 1 -Tufayl ‘Amir b. Wathila; 1571 Habba al-‘UranI; 1572 Rushayd al- 


1563 That is, neither gold dinars nor silver dirhams. 

1564 Al-Qa‘qa‘ b. Zurara al-Tamlml was a Companion of the Prophet and a member of the 
delegation of Tamim to him in 9/630-631. See the article in ei 2 , s.v., al-Ka‘ka‘. 

1565 1 Dhu 1-Hijja 36 = May 21,657. 

1566 1 Dhu 1-Hijja 37 = May 10,658. 

1567 1 Dhu 1-Hijja 38= April 30, 659. 

1568 Shayba b. ‘Uthman Abu Safiyya al-‘Abdari (d. 59/678-679), ‘Uthman’s cousin, was 
appointed as keeper of the Ka‘ba by the Prophet. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 5:331; Khalifa 
b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 226,251; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 70; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1661,3448; Ibn 
‘Asakir, Dimashq, 23:249. 

1569 1 Dhu 1-Hijja 39 = April 18, 660. 

1570 Al-Harith al-A‘war b. ‘Abdallah b. Ka‘b al-Hamdani was a learned Kufan associate of 
‘All. He died in Kufa in the days of Ibn al-Zubayr. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:116; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 3:2524; al-Tusi, Rijal, 38; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 36:90 (in the biography of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Abi Layla); Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 2045. 

1571 Abu 1-Tufayl ‘Amir b. Wathila al-Laythi (d. 100/718-719 or 110/728-729) was a Compan¬ 
ion of the Prophet and an associate of‘All. He later supported the revolt of al-Mukhtar. 
See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 5:338 and 6:42; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 262,325; al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab, iv/i, 92; Ibn Qutayba, Ma’arif, 341; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index; al-Isfahani, Aghani 
(Beirut) 4:114; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 26:113; al-Qadi, Kaysaniyya, 309-311 (and index). 

1572 Habba b. Juwayn al-Bajali al-'Urani (d. c. 76) was a Kufan associate of ‘All. See Nasr 
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Hajan; 1573 Huwayza b. Mushir; 1574 al-Asbagh b. Nubata; 1575 Mitham al-Tam- 
mar; 1576 and al-Hasan b. ‘All. 


The Caliphate of al-Hasan b. ‘All 

The people assembled and swore allegiance to al-Hasan b. ‘All. Al-Hasan b. ‘All 
went out to the congregational mosque and delivered a long speech. 

He called for ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muljam. Abd al-Rahman said, “What is it 
that your father commanded you to do?” Al-Hasan said: “He commanded me 
to kill no one but his killer. I was to fill your belly and make you comfortable: 
if he lived, I was either to pardon or to retaliate; if he died, I was to make you 
join him.” Ibn Muljam said, “Your father indeed spoke the truth and judged in 
accordance with it whether angry or pleased.” Al-Hasan struck him with the 
sword. Ibn Muljam protected himself from him 1577 with his hand, and his hand 
was severed. Then al-Hasan killed him. 

After his father’s death, al-Hasan b. ‘All waited two months—others say 
four months—and dispatched ‘Ubaydallah b. al-‘Abbas with 12,000 men to 
fight Mu'awiya, and, along with him, Qays b. Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada al-Ansari. He 
2:255 ordered ‘Ubaydallah to carry out the commands and decisions of Qays b. Sa‘d. | 
‘Ubaydallah headed toward the Jazlra. 

When news of ‘All’s murder reached Mu'awiya, he set out and reached Mosul 
eighteen days after ‘All’s murder, and the two armies met. Mu'awiya sent Qays 
b. Sa‘d an offer of 1,000,000 dirhams on condition that he either join him [or] 
depart. Qays b. Sa'd sent back the money and said, “Would you beguile me 
from my religion?” Mu'awiya is also said to have offered ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abbas 


b. Muzahim, Waq’at Sijjftn, 143,147; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 6123; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 
279; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 624; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index 

1 573 Rushayd al-Hajari al-Farisi was a client of the Ansar. A strong supporter of 'All, he was 
killed by ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad. See al-Tusi, Rijal, 41,73: Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 2076. 

1574 The reading of the name is uncertain. 

1 575 Al-Asbagh b. Nubata al-Mujashi‘I al-Tamlml, an associate of ‘All, headed his police. See 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 200: al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:2514,3249; Ibn Abi Hatim, 2:319,320; 
al-Kashshi, Ikhtcyar, 96; al-Tusi, Rijal, 34. 

1576 Mitham al-Tammar was a slave whom ‘All bought and manumitted. He became a 
strong partisan of ‘All and was imprisoned by Ziyad together with al-Mukhtar. He was 
crucified in Mecca by ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad after Mu'awiya’s death. See Ibn Hilal al- 
Thaqafi, al-Gharat, 285,286; al-Kashshi, Ikhtcyar, 74; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 3:504 (no. 7472). 

1 577 Reading fa-ttaqahw, M and C read fa-ltaqahu (he met him, or it [that is, the sword]). 
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1,000,000 dirhams: ‘Ubaydallah went over to him with 8,000 of his men, but 
Qays continued to fight him. 

Mu'awiya infiltrated men into al-Hasan’s army to spread rumors that Qays 
b. Sa‘d had made peace with Mu'awiya and had joined him, and he infiltrated 
men into Qays’s army to spread rumors that al-Hasan had made peace with 
Mu'awiya and had accepted his terms. 

Mu'awiya sent al-Mughira b. Shu'ba, 'Abdallah b. 'Amir b. Kurayz, and ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Umm al-Hakam 1578 to al-Hasan. They came to him while he was 
encamped at al-Mada’in amid his tents. Then they came out of his quarters, say¬ 
ing so that people could hear them, “God has prevented bloodshed and calmed 
strife through the descendant of God’s Messenger: he has agreed to peace.” The 
soldiers became excited, and the people did not doubt their truthfulness. They 
rose up against al-Hasan and pillaged his tents and their contents. Al-Hasan 
mounted a horse of his and went to Muzlim Sabat, 1579 where al-Jarrah b. Sinan 
al-Asadi 1580 was lying in wait for him. Al-Jarrah wounded him in the thigh with 
a short sword, but al-Hasan grabbed al-Jarrah’s beard and twisted it and broke 
his neck. 

Al-Hasan was carried to al-Mada’in in critical condition, having lost much 
blood. The people scattered from him. Mu'awiya came to Iraq and took control, 
while al-Hasan was in grave condition. When al-Hasan realized he had no 
power and that | his supporters had broken away from him and would not 
defend him, he made peace with Mu'awiya. He ascended the pulpit, praised 
and extolled God, and said: 

People, God guided you through the first of us and has spared your lives 
through the last of us. I have made peace with Mu'awiya. I know not; haply 
it is a trialfor you and an enjoymentfor a time , 1581 


1578 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Umm al-Hakam (full name: ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abdallah b. Abl ‘Aqfl 
‘Uthman al-Thaqafi) was Mu'awiya’s maternal nephew. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 5:380; 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 219, 224, 266; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2328,138,157,181-182,184- 
185,188,784,791,1044,3:2366. 

1579 Muzlim Sabat is near al-Mada’in. See Yaqut, Buldan, 5:152. 

1580 Al-Jarrah b. Sinan al-Asadi had rebelled against Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas during the conquest 
of Nihawand in 21/641-642. Many believed that it was Sa'd’s invoking God against him 
that led to his violent death during the days of al-Hasan b. ‘All, as stated in the text 
here. See al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh , 1:2606. 

1581 Qur’an 21:111. 


2:256 
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The Days of Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan 

Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan b. Harb b. Umayya b. ‘Abd Shams became ruler. 1582 His 
mother was Hind bt. ‘Utba b. Rabi'a b. ‘Abd Shams. 1583 Allegiance was sworn 
to him in Kufa in Dhu 1 -Qa‘da of the year 40. 1584 The Sun was in Aries, 2 0 ; the 
Moon in Taurus, 15 0 ; Saturn in Scorpio, 29 0 ; Jupiter in Taurus, 29 0 50'; Mars in 
Taurus, 16 0 ; Venus in Taurus, 4 0 ; and Mercury in Pisces, 16 0 . 

He came to Kufa and ascended the pulpit. Having praised and extolled God, 
he said: 

Whenever a community disagreed after the death of its prophet, wrong 
defeated right in it—except for what has happened in this Community, 
for right in it has defeated wrong. 

Then he descended. 

People were brought to Mu'awiya to pledge allegiance to him. One would be 
brought and would say, “By God, Mu'awiya, I pledge allegiance to you although I 
loathe you.” Mu'awiya would say, “Pledge allegiance, for God has set much good 
in what is loathed.” 1585 Another would come 1586 and would say, “I take refuge 
with God from the evil of your soul.” 1587 

When Qays b. Sa'd b. ‘Ubada came to him, Mu'awiya said to him, “Pledge 
allegiance, Qays!” Qays said, “How I hate a day like this, Mu'awiya!” Mu'awiya 
said: “Stop it!—may God have mercy on you.” Qays said, “Once I was eager to 
2:257 separate | your soul from your body, Son of Abu Sufyan, but God insisted on 
what He wanted.” Mu'awiya said, “God’s command cannot be turned back.” 


1582 Al-Ya c qubl’s choice of word, malaka (became king) is significantly different from the 
term ustukhlifa (was made caliph) used in connection with the succession of ‘Umar, 
‘Uthman, and ‘All. He uses the same term ( malaka ) for the Umayyads generally, with 
the exception of the pious ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz, who waltya (took over, came to 
power), ed. Leiden, 2:361. For Muslim discomfort with the title matik (king), see the 
anecdote related by al-Ya‘qubi below, ed. Leiden, 2:257, and the notice at ed. Leiden, 
2:276. With the ‘Abbasids, al-Ya'qubi generally usually uses the formula buyi'a (alle¬ 
giance was sworn to him) along with the date. 

1583 For Hind, see below, n. 1608. 

1584 Dhu 1-Qa‘da 40 A.H. = March 8 - April 6,661. 

1585 An echo of Qur’an 4:19: “It is possible you may be averse to a thing, and God set in it 
much good.” 

1586 Reading with M, wa-ya’te, Ms. ed. Leiden (following C) reads waya’ba (and would 

1587 Echoing Qur’an 113 and 114. 
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Qays then turned his face to the people and said: “People! You have replaced 
good with evil. You have substituted humiliation for honor, and disbelief for 
belief. After being ruled by the Commander of the Faithful, the noblest of the 
Muslims, the cousin of the Messenger of the Lord of the Worlds, you have come 
to be ruled by the Released One, son of the Released One, 1588 who will humiliate 
you and tyrannize you. How can your souls be ignorant of this? Or has God 
sealed your hearts, 1589 so that you have no sense?” Mu'awiya knelt down on his 
knees, took Qays’s hand and said, “I adjure you!” He then clasped Qays’s palm 
and called out to the people, “Qays has pledged allegiance!” However, Qays 
said: “You have been lied to! By God, I have not sworn allegiance.” Mu'awiya 
would have everyone who pledged allegiance to him swear oaths; he was the 
first [caliph] to make people swear oaths to their allegiance to him. 

Sa'd b. Malik 1590 came into his presence and said, “Peace be upon you, 
0 King!” Mu'awiya became angry and said, “Why didn’t you say, ‘Peace be 
upon you, Commander of the Faithful’?” Sa'd said, “That would have been 
appropriate if we had made you commander, but you are only a usurper.” 

Farwa b. Nawfal al-Ashja‘I, 1591 who had withdrawn together with a group of 
Kharijites to Shahrazur, revolted in the year 40. 1592 When he received word of 
‘All’s murder and Mu'awiya’s victory, he set out with 1,500 men and reached al- 
Nukhayla. 1593 Mu'awiya sent some cavalry against him, but Farwa routed them. 
Mu'awiya then charged the Kufans to go out and fight the Kharijites, and they 
did so out of fear of him. When they met the Kharijites, Farwa b. Nawfal said to 


1588 Arabic al-taliq ibn al-tallq. Taliq (pi. pilaqa’) originally referred to an emancipated slave. 
The Meccans who accepted Islam after the conquest of Mecca in 6/630 received this 
name. Having been conquered by the Muslims, they were prisoners of war and could 
be enslaved. The Prophet magnanimously liberated them en masse. Hurling this name 
at Mu'awiya was intended to recall his father’s and his own late conversion to Islam. 
See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Tulaka’. 

1589 Cf. Qur’an 9:93, “God has set a seal on their hearts, so they know not.” 

1590 This is Sa'd b. Abl Waqqas. 

1591 Farwa b. Nawfal al-Ashja'i was a Kufan who seceded from ‘All’s army with 500 of his 
associates at Siffin, went with them to al-Daskara in 37/657-658, and did not fight in 
the battle of al-Nahrawan. See al-Bukhari, Kitab al-Ta’nkh, 7:27; al-Dinawari, Akhbar, 
210: al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:3310,3370,2:10. 

1592 40A.H. = May 17,660 - May 6,661. 

1593 Al-Nukhayla is a town in Iraq which is mainly known from the accounts of the battle 
of al-Qadisiyya. It seems that two different places of this name had later to be distin¬ 
guished. The one connected with the events during the period of ‘All and Mu'awiya is 
near Kufa on the road to Syria. See the article by E. Honigmann in ei 2 , s.v. al-Nukhayla. 
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the Kufans, “Leave us alone, for Mu'awiya is our enemy and yours.” However, the 
Kufans fought them fiercely until Farwa was killed, and thus Mu'awiya’s fears 
were put to rest. 

Mu'awiya returned to Syria in the year 41. 1594 He received word that the 
Byzantine emperor had marched out with many troops and a mighty host. 

2:258 Since Mu'awiya feared being distracted from | the planning and consolidation 
that he needed to do, he sent to him, and he made peace with him on payment 
of 100,000 dinars. 1595 Mu'awiya was the first to make a peace settlement with 
the Byzantines; his peace with them took place at the beginning of the year 
42 1596 when Mu'awiya had affairs under control, he made the commanders 
of Syria lead summer campaigns, and they took captives from the land of 
the Byzantines year after year; we have mentioned their names in the places 
dedicated to summer campaigns. 1597 The Byzantine ruler sued for peace on 
condition that he would double the amount of money, but Mu'awiya did not 
accept his offer. 1598 

Mu'awiya appointed ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz over Basra. When the latter 
arrived in Basra, he dispatched ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura to Khurasan. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, and along with him Abdallah b. Khazim al-Sulami, attacked Balkh 
and Kabul. He conquered Balkh after a fierce battle; then he advanced to Kabul 
and besieged it for several nights. Then the gate-keeper of the city came to him, 
and Abd al-Rahman gave him something, so that he opened the gate, and a 
battle took place in the city. Its people asked for a peace settlement, and Abd 
al-Rahman made one with them. He then departed, leaving Ibn Khazim in 
Khurasan. 

Mu'awiya appointed Abdallah b. Darraj, 1599 his client, over the kharaj of 
Iraq. 1600 Then he wrote to him: 


1594 41A.H. = May7,66i-April25,662. 

1 595 The Arabic pronouns are ambiguous, but it is almost certain that it was the Byzantine 
emperor who paid Mu'awiya the money. 

1596 42 A. H. = April 26, 662 - April 14, 663. 

1 597 See the section of al-Ya'qubi’s history below, ed. Leiden 2:285-286. 

1598 Again the pronouns in the Arabic text are ambiguous, but it is almost certain that it 
was the Byzantine emperor who made the request specifying the amount of money he 
would pay. 

1 599 ‘Abdallah (or ‘Abd al-Rahman) b. Darraj was Mu'awiya’s secretary and a fiscal director 
in Kufa during the governorship of al-Mughlra b. Shu'ba. He was killed by Ibn al-Zubayr. 
See al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 290, 293; idem., Ansab, 5b:i23, 5:363; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:837; 
al-Jahshiyari, Kitab al-wmara’, 24; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 34:340. 

1600 Apparently meaning Kufa, as al-Ya‘qubI will soon mention Mu'awiya’s sending a second 
letter to his agent in Basra with similar instructions to be applied to “the land of Basra.” 
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Bring to me of its income what I can make use of. 

Ibn Darraj wrote to tell him that the dihqans had informed him that Kisra and 
his family had crown lands ( sawafi) whose income they levied for themselves 
and which were not treated as land subject to the kharaj tax. 1601 Mu'awiya wrote 
to him, saying: 

Make an inventory of these crown lands, designate them as such, and 
build dams 1602 on them. 

Ibn Darraj gathered the dihqans and questioned them. They said, “The register 
is in Hulwan.” 1603 He sent and it was brought to him. He computed all that 
had belonged to Kisra and his family, built dams on it, and designated 1604 it 
as belonging to Mu'awiya. Its revenue amounted to 50,000,000 dirhams from 
the land of Kufa and its Sawad. 

Mu'awiya wrote to ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Bakra 1605 to do the same thing in 
the land | of Basra. 2:259 

Mu'awiya also ordered that he should be brought gifts at Nayruz and Mihra¬ 
jan. 1606 So 1,000,000 (dirhams) 1607 would be sent to him at Nayruz and other 
occasions, and 10,000,000 (dirhams) at Mihrajan. 

1601 On Mu'awiya’s administration of former Sasanian state lands (sawafi), see Morony, 

Iraq after the Muslim Conquest, 68-70. 

1602 Arabic musannayat. This is the reading of C (but undotted and ambiguous) as read by 
Houtsma. The word is common in the primary and secondary literature (see Wadad 
al-Qadi, “Population Census and Land Surveys Under the Umayyads 41-132/661-750"). 
However, M reads musabbabat (see al-Tabari, Glossarium, for the term), which would 
translate, “impose assessments on them.” 

1603 Hulwan is an ancient city in Iraq situated near the entrance to the Paytak pass through 
the Zagros range, on the Khurasan highway, 33 km southeast of Qasr-i Shirin. According 
to some sources, the Sasanian king Qavadh (d. 531CE) established a land survey office 
in it, and the registers were kept there until after the Muslim conquest. See the article 
by L. Lockhart in ei 2 , s.v. Hulwan. 

1604 Thus ed. Leiden, following C ( istasjahu ); M reads istadafahu (he added it). 

1605 Tradition has it that Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Bakra al-Thaqafi, the nephew of Ziyad, was 
the first Muslim to be bom in Basra. He fought in the Battle of the Camel on the side 
of Aisha and was Ziyad’s secretary in charge of correspondence. He died in 96/714- 
715. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 7:138; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, index; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 289; 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 10014,3105,3229,2:22,24,458; al-Dhahabl, Siyar, 4:319; idem, Ta’rlkh, 

410; al-Safadl, al-Wafi, 18:128. 

1606 Nayruz or Nawruz is the Persian New Year, at the vernal equinox; Mihrajan is the feast 
of the autumnal equinox. 

1607 Thus M; the figure has dropped out of C. 
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Ziyad b. ‘Ubayd was ‘All b. Abl Talib’s governor over Fars. When Mu'awiya 
came to power, he wrote to Ziyad, threatening and menacing him. Ziyad rose 
and delivered the following speech: 

The son of the liver-eater, 1608 the cave of hypocrisy, and the remnant of 
the factions 1609 has written, threatening and menacing me. But between 
me and him is the son 1610 of the daughter of God’s Messenger, with 
go,ooo 1611 men who have put the pommels of their swords under their 
chins, none of whom will turn away until he dies. By God, if he gets to 
me, he will find me to be a swordsman who will leave a bitter taste in his 
mouth! 

Mu'awiya sent [to him] al-Mughira b. Shu'ba, who brought him back (to Mu‘a- 
wiya’s fold). Mu'awiya then claimed Ziyad, attaching him to Abu Sufyan, 1612 and 
appointed him governor over Basra. 

Ziyad produced four witnesses. One of them testified that ‘All b. Abl Talib 
informed him that they had been sitting at ‘Umar b. al-Khattab’s when Ziyad 
arrived bringing a message from Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari. Ziyad spoke in a way that 
impressed ‘Umar, whereupon ‘Umar asked Ziyad, “Would you have said this 
to the people from the pulpit?” Ziyad said, “They are easier for me to address 
than you, Commander of the Faithful.” Abu Sufyan said, “By God, he is indeed 


1608 The liver-eater is Mu'awiya’s mother, Hind bt. ‘Utba b. RabTa b. ‘Abd Shams, who 
reportedly chewed the liver of Hamza, the Prophet’s uncle, after his death at the battle 
of Uhud in the year 3/625; see Ibn Ishaq, Sira (trans. Guillaume), 385. For Hind, who 
died after Abu Bakr, see the article by Fr. Buhl in El 2 , s.v. Hind bint ‘Utba b. RabTa. 

1609 For “the factions” ( al-ahzab ), see above, n. 1452. 

1610 Following the reading of both mss (Inna ibn). Ziyad is referring to ‘All’s son al-Hasan. 
Houtsma emended the text to ibna (the two sons), as in the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
2:15. However, the parallel in al-Tabari adds ibna 'amm, (sons of the paternal uncle, 
i.e., nephews) and explicitly identifies the persons as al-Hasan and Abdallah b. ‘Abbas. 
If one accepts Houtsma’s emendation, Ziyad would be referring to al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn. The problem then is that the former had been abandoned by his followers 
and had renounced the caliphate, while the latter had as yet shown no signs of dissent 
to Mu'awiya, and would not be killed until almost two decades later. 

1611 Following Houtsma’s emendation on the basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:15. M and C read 
70,000. The words for 70 ( sab’ln ) and 90 (tis’ln) are almost identical in the absence of 
pointing. 

1612 That is, he claimed that Ziyad was the son of Abu Sufyan, hence that he was Mu'awiya’s 
half-brother. Because of Ziyad’s uncertain paternity, the name Ziyad b. Abihi (Ziyad 
Son of His Father) was often given to him. Parallel in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:191-194 
(§1777-1783). See the article by I. Hasson in ei 2 , s.v. Ziyad b. Abihi. 
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my son, and I it was who put him into his mother’s womb!” I 1613 said [to Abu 
Sufyan], “So what prevents you from claiming him?” Abu Sufyan said, “Fear of 
this braying donkey!” 1614 

Another witness came forward and testified to the truth of this testimony. 

He said that when Ziyad al-Hamdani 1615 was asked [by Ziyad] what his opinion 
of Ali was, Ziyad al-Hamdani had said, “The same as yours, when he appointed 
you over Fars and testified to you that you were the son of Abu Sufyan.” 

Abu Maryam al-Saluli 1616 came forward and said: “I do not know about 
testimony to testimony, 1617 but I was a wine dealer in al-Ta’if, and Abu | Sufyan 2:260 
visited me when he was returning from a trip of his. He ate and drank, and then 
he said: Abu Maryam, I’ve been without a woman 1618 for a long time. Can you 
find me a prostitute?’ I said, ‘I can find you no other than the slave woman of the 
Banu Ajlan.’ Abu Sufyan said, ‘Bring her to me, despite her sagging breasts and 
stinking crotch.’ I brought her to him, and he had intercourse with her. Then he 
came back to me and said, ‘Abu Maryam, she drew the water of my loins out 
so vigorously that it confirmed 1619 the trace of pregnancy in her eyes!”’ Ziyad 
said to Abu Maryam, “We brought you here to testify, not to vilify!” Abu Maryam 
said, “I am simply stating the truth as it happened.” So Mu'awiya sent [...] 1620 


1613 That is, ‘All b. Abi Talib, the narrator of the episode. This would have been clearer had 
the episode been consistently retold as direct quotation: Allb. Abi Talib informed him, 
saying: “We were sitting at ‘Umar b. al-Khattab’s ...” 

1614 That is, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. 

1615 Ziyad al-Hamdani is possibly Ziyad b. [Abi] Usama al-Hirmazi (but according to Ibn 
Durayd, al-Ishtiqaq, 202, the Hirmaz are from the Tamim), who has a biography in Ibn 
Asakir, Dimashq, 19030, where he is counted as one of the witnesses to Mu'awiya’s 
claim that Ziyad was his half-brother. 

1616 Abu Maryam al-Saluli, whose name was Malik b. Rabi'a, participated in the truce of al- 
Hudaybiya and gave his allegiance to the Prophet. He is best known in the historical 
tradition for his testimony in favor Ziyad’s claim to be the son of Abu Sufyan. See Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1:370; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 192; al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3393 (§1781); Ibn 
al-Athlr, Usd, 5:295; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 19031. 

1617 Retaining the mss reading: ma shahada 'ala shahada. Houtsma emended it unneces¬ 
sarily to ma shahadat 'All (What ‘All’s testimony was). Abu Maryam means that his 
testimony is not like the first three, a testimony to the testimony of someone else, but 
first-hand, direct testimony. 

1618 Reading with M, talat il- \tzba (my state of celibacy has been long), instead of C and ed. 
Leiden, talat il-ghurba (my being away has been long). 

1619 The text in C was unclear, and Houtsma could find no solution except tuthibu ibna 
l-habali (she/it rewards the son of pregnancy). On the basis of M, which is also un¬ 
pointed, one can read yuthbitu athara l-habali (confirming the trace of pregnancy). 

1620 There is no blank in the MSS, but clearly something is missing from the text. 
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[Ziyad rose up and said: “He] 1621 has said what has reached you and testified 
to what you have heard. If what they said is true, praise be to God, who has 
preserved of me what people have wasted, and elevated of me what they have 
put down! If it is false, then Mu'awiya and the witnesses know better. Yet 
‘Ubayd 1622 was never anything but a blessed, praiseworthy father.” Then he 
descended. 

Mu'awiya appointed al-Mughira b. Shu'ba over Kufa in Jumada [...] of the 
year 42, 1623 and he remained in charge of it for a time. Then Mu'awiya changed 
his mind and appointed ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz over Kufa. When the 
news reached the Kufans, so many of them went out to ‘Abdallah b. Amir that 
whenever al-Mughira [asked] for any person he was told that he had gone out to 
Abdallah b. Amir. He even asked for his secretary and was told, “He has joined 
Abdallah”; whereupon al-Mughira said to his servant, “Boy, saddle my mule and 
bringithere!” He set outand, havingreached Damascus, went before Mu'awiya. 
When Mu'awiya saw him, he said: “What has brought you here, Mughira? You 
have left your governorship and abandoned the city and the people of Iraq, who 
are the quickest people to embrace sedition.” Al-Mughira said: “Commander of 
the Faithful, I have become old. My strength is failing, I can no longer do my job, 
2:261 and I have attained | all I need from the world. By God, only one thing grieves 
me, something by which I thought I could repay what is your due, something 
that I hoped to do before my appointed time and that God would help me well 
to do.” “And what is it?” asked Mu'awiya. Al-Mughira said: “I called on the nobles 
( ashraf) of Kufa to pledge allegiance to Yazid, the son of the Commander of 
the Faithful, as heir apparent after the Commander of the Faithful. They were 
forthcoming about it, and I found them ready to do so; but I was reluctant to 
initiate something without the opinion of the Commander of the Faithful, and 
so I have come to talk to him face to face about it and to ask him to relieve me 
of the governorship.” Mu'awiya said: “Praise be to God, Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman! 
Yazid is indeed your nephew. 1624 Someone like you does not begin a matter 


1621 This is a conjectural addition based on the context. 

1622 ‘Ubayd was the man to whom Sumayya, Ziyad’s mother, had been given as a slave. Since 
he owned the bed on which Ziyad had been bom, legally Ziyad was his offspring—until 
his acknowledgment by Mu'awiya. See the article by I. Hasson in ei 2 , s.v. Ziyad b. Abihi. 

1623 The mss do not indicate whether the month was Jumada I orjumada 11, and the parallel 
sources are of no help. Jumada 1 42 = August 22 - September 20, 662; Jumada 11 42 = 
September 21 - October 19,662. 

1624 Yazid was not literally al-Mughlra’s nephew, since al-Mughira was neither Mu'awiya’s 
brother nor the brother of his wife, Yazld’s mother, Maysun bt. Bahdal al-Kalbiyya. 
However, al-Mughira was Mu'awiya’s brother-in-law through his marriage to four (or 
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and then leave it without carrying it through to completion. We adjure you by 
God to go back and finish the matter!” Al-Mughira went out from his presence 
and ran into his secretary. 1625 He said to him, “Let us go back to Kufa, for, by 
God, I have set Mu'awiya’s foot in a stirrup out of which nothing will take it out 
except bloodshed!” And he left for Kufa. 

Mu'awiya wrote to Ziyad, who was in Basra: 

Al-Mughira has called the people of Kufa to pledge allegiance to Yazid as 
heir apparent after me. Al-Mughira has no greater claim to your 
nephew 1626 than you have. So, when my letter reaches you, call upon the 
people in your area to do the same as al-Mughira called upon them to do, 
and receive their pledge of allegiance to Yazid. 

When the letter reached [Ziyad] and he read it, he summoned one of his 
companions whose integrity and understanding he trusted and said to him: “I 
want to entrust to you something that I will not entrust to written pages. Go to 
Mu'awiya and say to him: ‘Commander of the Faithful, your letter about such- 
and-such a matter has reached me. What shall we say to the people 1627 if we 
call them to pledge allegiance to Yazid, when he plays with dogs and monkeys, 
wears dyed clothes, is addicted to wine, and dances to the accompaniment 
of tambourines, while in their presence are al-Husayn b. ‘All, Abdallah b. 

‘Abbas, Abdallah b. al-Zubayr, and Abdallah b. ‘Umar? 1628 | Rather, you should 2:262 
command Yazid to affect the morals of those men for a year or two; then 
perhaps we can camouflage the truth from the people.’” When the messenger 
reached Mu'awiya and delivered the message to him, Mu'awiya said: “Woe is 
me from the son of ‘Ubayd! I have received word the camel-driver has chanted 


three) of the daughters of Abu Sufyan, Mu'awiya’s father. See Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 
60:49; al-Dhahabl, Siyar, 3:30. 

1625 “His secretary” ( katibahu ) is clear in the mss. It is strange that the secretary should 
be mentioned here, as al-Mughlra’s secretary has just been reported to have joined 
‘Abdallah b. Amir b. Kurayz. Either another secretary is meant, or the word should 
read: ghulamihi (his servant), that is, the person who accompanied him on his trip to 
Mu'awiya. 

1626 Here “your nephew” is meant literally, since Mu'awiya claimed that Ziyad was Abu 
Sufyan’s son from Sumayya, making him Mu'awiya’s half-brother and thus making 
Yazid his nephew. 

1627 Reading with M, fa-ma naqulu (or, taqulu ) U-L-nas (What shall we [or, will you] say to 
the people). Ed. Leiden (following C) reads fa-mayaqulu al-nas (What will the people 
say). 

1628 That is, men worthier of the caliphate. 
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to him that the commander after me is to be Ziyad. By God, I will send him back 
to his mother Sumayya and his father ‘Ubayd!” 1629 

When al-Mughira arrived in Kufa, returning from Mu'awiya, Shabib b. Bajara 
al-Ashja‘i the Kharijite 1630 had revolted. When Shabib learned of al-Mughira’s 
arrival, he fled to Mu'awiya and said, “I am the killer of 'All b. Abi Talib.” Shabib 
b. Bajara had been with Ibn Muljam the night Ibn Muljam struck ‘All. Mu'awiya 
said to him, “I will not see you, nor you me!” Shabib then returned to Kufa and 
fought al-Mughira. Al-Mughira sent an army against him and killed him. 

Al-Mustawrid b. ‘Ullafa al-Taymi 1631 —from the Taym al-Ribab—revolted in 
the year 43. 1632 Al-Mughira sent some cavalry against him; he was killed in lower 
Sabat, 1633 and all his companions were killed. 

After him, Mu'adh b. Juwayn al-Ta’i Abu 1 -Mustawrid 1634 revolted. Al- 
Mughira sent against him some cavalry headed by a man from the Hamdan, 
and they killed him. 

A band of non-Arab Muslims ( mccwall) revolted. Their commander was Abu 
‘Ali, 1635 a Kufan who was a client of the Banu 1 -Harith b. Ka'b; it was the first time 
that the non-Arab Muslims ( mccwall) revolted. Al-Mughira sent against them 
a man from the Bajila, and they met in Baduraya. 1636 The man from the Bajila 
called out to them: “You non-Arabs! Here are the Arabs fighting us over religion; 
so what is the matter to you?” They called back: “Jabir, we have indeed heard a 


1629 Mu'awiya means that Ziyad, having been claimed by Mu'awiya as his half-brother, 
has begun to nurse dreams of becoming caliph after Mu'awiya. Mu'awiya therefore 
threatens that he will reattach Ziyad to his real parents, Sumayya and ‘Ubayd (not 
Sumayya and Abu Sufyan), thereby ending his political aspirations. 

1630 Shabib b. Bajara al-Ashja‘I was among the Kharijites who participated in the battle at 
al-Nahrawan. He was persuaded by Ibn Muljam to participate in stabbing ‘All, but was 
able to escape, while Ibn Muljam was captured. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 197, 
209; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3458-3459; al-MasTidl, Muruj, 3:165 (§1732). 

1631 Al-Mustawrid b. ‘Ullafa al-Taymi (vocalize thus, not ‘Ullifa, as in ed. Leiden; cf. al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, Addenda et emendanda to 2:28) was a Kharijite who escaped after the battle al- 
Nahrawan. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 197,198; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 168-171; 
al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index. 

1632 43A.H. = April 15, 663 - April 3, 664. 

1633 Sabat Kisra is near al-Mada’in. See Yaqut, Buldan, 3:166. 

1634 Mu'adh b. Juwayn al-Ta’i Abu 1-Mustawrid was among the Kharijites who pledged 
allegiance to al-Mustawrid b. ‘Ullafa as Commander of the Faithful. See al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab, iv/i, 172; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:20-21,29,36,181-183. 

1635 Otherwise unknown. 

1636 Baduraya was a district south-west of what became later Baghdad, separated from it 
by the Sarat canal. See the article by M. Streck in ei 2 , s.v. Baduraya. 
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wondrous Qur’an that guides to righteousness; we have believed in it and we will 
not associate anyone with our Lord . 1637 God sent our Prophet to all people; 1638 
He did not withhold him from anyone.” So he fought them until he killed them. 

Egypt and the Maghrib belonged to ‘Amr b. al-‘As a source of revenue that 
Mu'awiya stipulated for him on the day he pledged allegiance. | A copy of that 2:263 
document read: 1639 

This is what Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan has given to ‘Amr b. al-As: Egypt. He 
has given him its people; they shall be his as long as he lives, on condition 
that he not break his obedience. 1640 

Wardan, Amr’s client, had said to Amr: “[The document] takes the hair from 
your body.” 1641 Amr set to reading the document, but he could not perceive 
what Wardan had perceived. When the document was sealed and the witnesses 
had witnessed, Wardan said to Amr: “Your lifespan, old man, is but a donkey’s 
thirst. 1642 Why didn’t you stipulate that it be for your children after you?” Amr 
asked Mu'awiya to cancel the condition, but Mu'awiya refused. ‘Amr there¬ 
fore would not send Mu'awiya any of Egypt’s revenue; 1643 he would distribute 
stipends among the troops and keep the remainder for himself. 

1637 Qur’an 723-2. In the Qur’an, the words are spoken by a group of jinn, who heard the 
Qur’an being recited and believed. The speakers’ point is that if even the jinn could 
believe, a fortiori non-Arabs, who, after all, are human beings, could believe. 

1638 Echoing Qur’an 34:28: “We have sent thee not, except to mankind entire, good tidings 
to bear, and warning; but most men do not know it.” 

1639 Al-Ya c qubl has mentioned this document earlier (ed. Leiden, 2:217). 

1640 Reading wa-la yanqudu ta'atan shartan. The syntax is strange. The word yanqudu 
(break) is unpointed in the mss and Houtsma read it as tunqisu (diminish). He also 
emended the mss ta'a (obedience) to ta'atuhu (his obedience). 

1641 Literally, “In it is the hair of/from your body.” However, the text is uncertain. The word 
for “hair” ( al-sha’r ) is unpointed in the manuscripts, as is the word in C that Houtsma 
read as badanika (your body). M has ( unpointed tooth letter).<Ly.k, perhaps to be read 
as yadayka (your hands). In any case, the meaning is that Mu'awiya has shortchanged 
'Amr, as a skillful person does when he removes hair from the body. 

1642 Emending the ms s mazinnatu himarin (the place where a donkey is likely to be found) 
as suggested by the Addenda et emendanda of ed. Leiden, to zim’u himarin (the thirst- 
period of an ass), as in the proverb, rad baqiya min 'umrihi ilia zim’u l-himdri, “There 
remained not of his life save a little, literally, save the period between the two drinkings 
of an ass, because there is no beast that bears thirst for a shorter time than the ass; for 
he comes to the water in summer every day twice.” (Lane, Lexicon, 5:1923). 

1643 But see below (ed. Leiden, 2:277), where ‘Amr is said to have sent “very little” of the 3 
million dinars due in taxes from Egypt. 
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‘Amr b. al-As governed Egypt for ten years: four under ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, 
four less two months under ‘Uthman, and two years and three months under 
Mu'awiya. He died when he was ninety-eight years old. 

‘Amr was the Arabs’ shrewdest man injudiciousness, resoluteness, intellect, 
and speech: whenever ‘Umar b. al-Khattab saw a man speaking incorrectly, he 
would say, “Praised be He who created you and also created Amr b. al-As!” 

Someone has said that he heard Amr say: “A just ruler is better that a 
tyrannical one, but an oppressive tyrannical ruler is better than lasting sedition 
( fitna ). A slip of the foot means a bone that can be set, while the slip of the 
tongue leaves nothing and spares nothing , 1644 Someone with no understanding 
is at ease.” 

When Amr came to die, he said to his son: “Your father wishes that he had 
died at the raid of Dhat al-Salasil. 1645 I have involved myself with affairs for 
which I do not know what excuse I shall have before God.” Then he looked at 
his fortune and seeing its magnitude he said: “Would that it were dung! Would 
that I had died thirty years ago! I made Mu'awiya’s worldly fortune thrive, while 
2:264 I spoiled my religion; I preferred my worldly life | and abandoned my afterlife; 
my integrity was blinded, and now my time of death has come. I seem to see 
Mu'awiya taking possession of my fortune and making my succession evil for 
you.” 

Amr died on the eve of the Festival of Breaking the Fast in the year 43. 1646 
Mu'awiya confirmed his son, Abdallah b. ‘Amr, but then confiscated ‘Amr’s 
estate. He was the first to confiscate a governor’s estate: whenever one of 
his governors died, Mu'awiya would split his estate with his heirs. When he 
was questioned about it, he would say, “This is a procedure ( sunna ) that was 
instituted by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab.” Then Mu'awiya dismissed Abdallah b. Amr 
from office and appointed his own brother, ‘Utba b. Abl Sufyan, 1647 over Egypt. 


1644 Qur’an 74:28. 

1645 A raid led by ‘Amr b. al-As during the lifetime of the Prophet. See Ibn Ishaq, Sira (trans. 
Guillaume), 668-669. 

1646 That is, on 30 Ramadan 43 (January 5, 664). The Festival of Breaking the Fast (id al- 
Fip-) marks the end of Ramadan. 

1647 ‘Utba b. Abl Sufyan, who was born during the lifetime of the Prophet, had been 
appointed by ‘Umar over al-Ta’if. He also served as governor of Medina and led the 
pilgrimage several times. He was present at the killing of ‘Uthman, fought on ‘A’isha’s 
side in the Battle of the Camel, and on Mu'awiya’s at Siffin. Appointed governor of 
Egypt by Mu'awiya in 43/664, he died in Alexandria in the following year. See Khalifa 
b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 205, 208; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, index; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index; 
al-Kindi, Kitab al-Umara’, 34. 
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Mu'awiya wrote to Ziyad b. Abl Sufyan: 1648 

There is in your area [a man] from the Companions of God’s Messenger: 
appoint him over Khurasan—he is al-Hakam b. ‘Amr al-Ghifari. 1649 

Ziyad appointed him over Khurasan; he went out to it in the year 44. 1650 He 
went to Herat, and from there to al-Juzajan, which he conquered; but they 
suffered so much hardship that they had to eat their mounts. Al-Muhallab 1651 
was with al-Hakam b. Amr at the time, and al-Hakam knew al-Muhallab’s 
bravery and fortitude. Then al-Hakam died, and Ziyad appointed al-RabT b. 
Ziyad al-Harithl 1652 in his place. Khwarazm was conquered during this period; 
the one who conquered it was Abdallah b. [Abl] Aqll al-Thaqafi. 1653 

Mu'awiya performed the pilgrimage in the year 44. 1654 He brought with him 
from Syria a pulpit which he placed by the door of the Sacred House. Thus he 
was the first person to put the pulpit in the Sacred Mosque. 

When Mu'awiya arrived in Medina, a group of the Banu Hashim came to him 
and talked to him 1655 about their affairs. Mu'awiya said: “Are you not satisfied, 
Banu Hashim, that we have kept your lives intact despite your having killed 


1648 It is strange that al-Ya‘qubi calls Ziyad “Ziyad b. Abl Sufyan .” 

1649 Al-Hakam b. ‘Amr al-Ghifari was a Basran. He died in 50/670-671 while still governor 
of Khurasan. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, vn/i, 18; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 211; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, index; al-Dhahabl, Siyar, 2:474; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 2:436. 

1650 44A.H. = April 4, 664 - March 24, 665. 

1651 Al-Muhallab b. Abl Sufra al-Azdi (d. 82/702) was a distinguished general and governor, 
whose descendants exerted enormous influence in later Umayyad times and beyond. 
See the article by P. Crone in ei 2 , s.v. al-Muhallab b. Abl Sufra. See also Hinds, An Early 
Islamic family from Oman: Al-'AwtabTs Account of the Muhallabids. 

1652 Al-RabT b. Ziyad al-Harithl, a Companion of the Prophet and participant in the early 
conquests, was appointed by Mu'awiya over Sijistan in 46/666-667, where he led sev¬ 
eral campaigns against the Turks. Ziyad dismissed him from office and then appointed 
him over Khurasan at the beginning of 51/671. He invaded Balkh and died at the bat¬ 
tle of Tustar c. 60/679-680. See al-Baladhuri, Futuh, index; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 
index; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index. 

1653 “Abl” is missing from the MSS. ‘Abdallah b. Abl ‘Aqll al-Thaqafi participated in the early 
conquests of Iran. Later, he was among the hardliners against Hujr b. ‘Adi and was one 
of the witnesses of Ziyad’s letter about him to Mu'awiya in 51/671-672. See al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, index 

1654 1 Dhu 1-Hijja 44 = February 23,665. 

1655 Reading with M, wa-kallamuhu. Ed. Leiden, following C, reads wa-kallamuhum (and 
they talked to them). See also Landberg, Critica 1:48. 
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‘Uthman, so that now you say what you say? By God, you are more deserving 
of death 1656 than so-and-so and so-and-so!”—and he spoke strong words. Ibn 
2:265 ‘Abbas said to him: “Everything you have said to us, Mu'awiya, | comes from the 
evil within you. You, by God, are more deserving of having such a thing ascribed 
to you than we are. You killed ‘Uthman; then you set about pulling the wool 
over people’s eyes by saying that you were seeking vengeance for his blood.” 
Mu'awiya was abashed. Ibn ‘Abbas then said, “By God, I have never seen you tell 
the truth except when you are intimidated and abashed.” Mu'awiya smiled and 
said, “By God, how nice it was (in the past) when you did not speak to me!” 1657 

Then the Ansar talked to him. He spoke harshly to them and said to them, 
“How are your watering-camels doing?” 1658 They said: “We exhausted them 
during the battle of Badr when we killed your brother, your grandfather, and 
your maternal uncle. But we are doing what God’s Messenger counseled us 
to do.” “And what did he counsel you to do?” asked Mu'awiya. They said, “He 
counseled us to have patience.” Mu'awiya said, “Then be patient!”—and he set 
out for Syria at nightfall without fulfilling any of their wishes. 

In this year, Mu'awiya set up the maqsura inside the mosque 1659 and took the 
pulpits out to the place of prayer at the two feasts. 1660 He preached the sermon 
before the prayer. 1661 That was because people used to leave [the mosque] once 
they had finished praying so as not to hear the cursing of ‘Ali. Mu'awiya there- 


1656 Reading with M, la-antum ahallu daman (indeed you are more licit with regard to 
blood). C and ed. Leiden read la antum ajallu daman (not you are more exalted in 
blood). 

1657 “You” is in the plural. The sentence is enigmatic and the translation uncertain. 

1658 This saying of Mu'awiya’s is quoted frequently. Watering-camels ( nawadih) are camels 
used for transporting irrigation water. The remark is intended to disparage the Ansar 
as farmers, rather than camel raisers or warriors. See Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-'Arab, s.v. 

1659 The maqsura was a compartment built for the ruler near the mihrab. Al-'Askari, Awa’il, 
193-194, identifies Mu'awiya as the “first to set up the maqsura ,” adding that that was 
because he “saw a dog on his pulpit ( minbar ).” He then states that others say that the 
first in that regard was Marwan [b. al-Hakam], describing it as “built with engraved 
stones and having small windows” and stating that Marwan had it built because a 
disgruntled tax-payer brushed him with his knife at prayer, whereupon he ordered the 
building of the maqsura and would pray in it “for fear that what happened to 'Umar b. 
al-Khattab should happen to him.” See the article by J. Pedersen in ei 2 , s.v. Masdjid. 

1660 Muslims would pray the special prayers of the Festival of Breaking the Fast ( 'Id al-Fip-) 
and the Festival of Sacrifice ( id al-Adha), in an open-air prayer place ( musalla ) outside 

1661 Al-‘Askari, Awa’il, 148, 200, states that the first to do this was either ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 
or Marwan b. al-Hakam, not Mu'awiya. 
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fore made the sermon precede the prayer. Mu'awiya also granted Fadak 1662 to 
Marwan b. al-Hakam, so as to gall the family of God’s Messenger. 

Mu'awiya appointed Ibn Uthal the Christian over the kharaj of Hims—none 
of the caliphs before him had appointed Christians as agents. Khalid b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Khalid b. al-Walid 1663 accosted Ibn Uthal with the sword and 
killed him. Mu'awiya imprisoned Khalid for some days; then he made him pay 
Ibn Uthal’s blood-money, but did not retaliate against Khalid for killing him. 

Ibn Uthal had killed ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid b. al-Walid 1664 by slipping him 
a poisoned drink. Al-Mundhir b. al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam 1665 had reproached 
Khalid b. Abd al-Rahman, saying, “You talk, while Ibn Uthal is in Hims, ordering 
and forbidding.” Having killed Ibn Uthal, Khalid b. Abd al-Rahman said to al- 
Mundhir, “As for me, I have killed Ibn Uthal, | but ‘Amr b. Jurmuz al-Tamimi, 2:266 
who killed al-Zubayr, 1666 is safe and sound.” 

Abd al-Rahman b. al-'Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib 1667 had gone to Syria to 
see Mu'awiya, but Mu'awiya shunned him and granted none of his requests. 

1662 Fadak, a small town in northwestern Hijaz near Khaybar, was conquered by an expedi¬ 
tion led by ‘All b. Abi Talib in the days of the Prophet (see above, ed. Leiden, 2:78). For 
the controversy over the disposition of its revenue, see above, ed. Leiden 2042, and the 
article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. Fadak. The “galling” in the text refers to the refusal 
by Abu Bakr and his successors to grant Fatima’s request to be granted the revenue from 
Fadak after the death of her father, the Prophet, and the bitterness this created. 

1663 Khalid b. Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid b. al-Walid al-Makhzumi was a poet whose father 
led the winter campaign in 46/666-667 and, upon his return to Hims, was poisoned 
by Ibn Uthal. (Mu'awiya, jealous of Abd al-Rahman’s popularity, is said to have put Ibn 
Uthal up to it.) Khalid then killed Ibn Uthal to avenge his father’s death. Cf. al-Tabari, 

Ta’rlkh, 2:82-83,85; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 16:163. 

1664 Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid b. al-Walid, Khalid’s father, participated with his father, 

Khalid b. al-Walid, in the battle of al-Yarmuk. He resided in Hims and fought on the side 
of Mu'awiya at Siffin, and the latter put him in charge of some campaigns against the 
Byzantines. The people of Hims reportedly loved him and wanted to pledge obedience 
to him, which was the motive for Mu'awiya’s desire to get rid of him, and hence his 
using Ibn Uthal to poison him and then rewarding him with heading the financial 
office of Hims. See al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 34:324; Ibn al-Athir, 

Usd, 3:289. 

1665 Al-Mundhir b. al-Zubayr b. al-'Awwam al-Asadl was a Medinan who had participated 
in the attempt to conquer Constantinople at the end of ‘Umar’s caliphate. See Ibn Sa'd, 

Tabaqat, 5:135; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 363; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 221,223; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 

1:3114,2:132,224,227,402-403,528,3:2552; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 60:287,19031. 

1666 Ibn Jurmuz killed al-Zubayr, al-Mundhir’s father, at the Battle of the Camel; see above, 
ed. Leiden, 2:213. 

1667 Abd al-Rahman b. al-'Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib was the full brother of Abdallah b. al- 
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One day, ‘Abd al-Rahman entered Mu'awiya’s presence, and Mu'awiya asked 
him, “Ibn al-Abbas, how do you view what God has done to us and to Abu 
1 -Hasan?” 1668 Ibn al-Abbas said: “A faultless deed, by God! He sped All to a 
paradise that you will never attain, and He delayed your attaining a worldly 
gain which the Commander of the Faithful 1669 had already attained.” Mu'awiya 
said, And will you indeed judge God?” Ibn al-'Abbas said, “By that whereby He 
has judged Himself: Whoso judges not according to what God has sent down — 
they are the wrongdoers .” 1670 Mu'awiya said, “By God, if Abu ‘Amr 1671 had lived 
to see me, he would have witnessed the vengeance 1672 of the cousin.” Ibn al- 
'Abbas said, “By God, if he had seen you, he would have known for certain 
that you abandoned him when aid would have been to his advantage, and you 
aided him when aiding was to your advantage.” Mu'awiya said, “Why are getting 
between the staff and its peel?” 1673 Ibn al-'Abbas said: “I have only inserted 
myself against the two of them, not for them. So spare me what I dislike, and I 
will spare you the same, for I would rather that you behave nicely and that I go 
along 1674 with you than that you be nasty and that I match you.” Then he got up. 


The Death of al-Hasan b. ‘All 

Al-Hasan b. ‘All died in the month of Rabi' i in the year 49. 1675 When he was 
about to die, he said to his brother al-Husayn: “My brother, this is the last of 
three times I have been given poison to drink, but never have I been given it 
to drink like this time, and so I am going to die this very day. When I die, bury 


‘Abbas. He died without children in the caliphate of‘Umar n. See Ibn Sa‘d, Ansab, iv/i, 

1668 Abu 1-Hasan is‘All b. Abi Talib. 

1669 The Commander of the Faithful is, again, ‘All. The worldly gain is the caliphate, which 
‘All attained before Mu'awiya. 

1670 Qur’an 5:45. The textus receptus has"... they are the unbelievers.” 

1671 Abu Amr is ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan. 

1672 Arabic niqam, as emended by Houtsma from the mss unpointed ni'am (bounties). 

1673 Arabic wa-ma dukhuluka bayna l-’asa wa-lihd’ihd. The expression is proverbial for 
interfering between two friends or, more generally, meddling in what is not one’s 
concern. See Lane, Lexicon, 5:2068c. The implication is that he, Mu'awiya, is ‘Uthman’s 
blood relative and Ibn al-'Abbas is not; hence Ibn al-'Abbas has no right to make 
innuendos about relations between Mu'awiya and ‘Uthman. 

1674 Reading fa-ujariya for ms s fa-u/dztya (and I reward you). 

1675 RabT 149 a. h. = April 9 - May 8, 669. For more details about the alleged poisoning of 
al-Hasan, see al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 3081-182 (§1758-1760). 
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me with God’s Messenger, for no one is worthier to be near him than I, unless | 
you are barred from doing so, in which case do not spill even a cupping-glass 
of blood on account of it.” 

When al-Hasan was wrapped in his shrouds, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 1676 
said: “May God have mercy on you, Abu Muhammad! For, by God, if your life has 
been dear, your death has been a blow. What a good spirit dwelt in your body, 
and what a good body has been enclosed in your shroud! How could it not be so, 
when you are the descendant of right guidance, the successor 1677 of the people 
who fear God, and the fifth of the People of the Garment? 1678 The hand of the 
truth nurtured you; you grew up in the lap of Islam; and the breasts of faith fed 
you. 1679 May you be well, dead and alive. May peace and God’s mercy be upon 
you—though our spirits do not loathe your life, 1680 nor do we have any doubt 
about the choice you [made].” 1681 

Al-Hasan’s bier then was taken out toward the grave of God’s Messenger. 
However, Marwan b. al-Hakam and Sa'Id b. al-As rode out and barred it, and 
strife was about to break out. Some say that A’isha rode out on a gray mule 


1676 Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya (“Muhammad the son of the woman of the Banu Hanlfa 
tribe”) has already been mentioned in al-Ya‘qubi’s list of ‘All’s children (ed. Leiden, 
2:252-253) as Muhammad the elder, whose mother was Khawla bt. Ja'far al-Hanafiyya. 
Khawla was a woman captured in battle who came into ‘All’s possession. Thus Muham¬ 
mad (often referred to simply as Ibn al-Hanafiyya) was al-Hasan’s half-brother. See the 
article by Fr. Buhl in El 2 , s.v. Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiyya. 

1677 Reading with M, khalaf ; C (unpointed) and ed. Leiden read hilf (alliance). Another 
possible reading is hallf (ally), as in al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 3:183 (§1763). The “people who 
fear God” (aht al-taqwa) refers to ‘All and the Prophet’s family. 

1678 Arabic ashab al-kisa’, also known as aht al-kisa’. They are ‘All, Fatima, al-Hasan, and al- 
Husayn; “the fifth” ( khamis ) in the text refers to the Prophet, who spread his cloak over 
these four, at which time Qur’an 33:33 was revealed, declaring the aht al-bayt (family of 
the Prophet) to have been thoroughly purified. The incident is frequently adduced in 
Shfite literature in support of ‘All’s imamate. See the article by Farhad Daftary in ei 3 , 
s.v. Ahl al-Kisa’. 

1679 This refers to al-Hasan’s mother Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter. 

1680 Arabic wa in kdnat anfusuna ghayra qaliyatin li-hayatika. The meaning is unclear. It 
could be: “blessings to you dead, although we wish you were still alive,” or: “blessings 
to you dead but also alive—for we do not loathe your life, although it may not have 
been exemplary.” The latter meaning would fit the second part of the invocation (see 
the next footnote). 

1681 This seems like a pointed reference to al-Hasan’s peace agreement with Mu'awiya. By 
saying “We do not regret how you lived, and we are sure you made the right choice (in 
renouncing power),” Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya is implying exactly the opposite. 


2:267 
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and said: “It’s my house, and I won’t allow anyone into it.” 1682 Al-Qasim b. 
Muhammad b. Abl Bakr 1683 came to her and said, “Aunt, we haven’t washed 
our heads from the Battle of the Red Camel; do you want them to talk about 
the Battle of the Grey Mule?” So she turned back. A throng consisting of a large 
number of people gathered with al-Husayn b. All; they said, “Let us at the family 
of Marwan, for in our view, by God, they are only a few in our estimation.” 1684 He 
said, “My brother has enjoined me not to spill a cupping-glass of blood because 
of him.” So al-Hasan was buried in al-Baqf. 1685 He was 47 years old. 

When al-Hasan b. All died, Ibn Abbas was with Mu'awiya. When the news 
of al-Hasan’s death reached Mu'awiya, he went to Ibn ‘Abbas and said to him, 
“Ibn ‘Abbas, al-Hasan has died.” Ibn ‘Abbas said: “Surely we belong to God, and 
to Him we return , 1686 however grave the calamity and great the misfortune. 

2:268 By God, Mu'awiya, if al-Hasan has died, | his death will not postpone your 
appointed time, neither will his body fill up your pit. He has passed on to a 
good state, while you survive in an evil state.” Mu'awiya said, “I expect he has 
left young children.” 1687 Ibn ‘Abbas said, “Each of us was young and then grew 
U p »i688 Mu'awiya said: “Well, well, Ibn ‘Abbas! You have become head of your 
family.” 1689 Ibn ‘Abbas said, “Not as long as God preserves Abu Abdallah al- 
Husayn, the descendant of God’s Messenger.” 


1682 The issue here is that Muhammad had been buried in the place where he had died, 
which was A’isha’s apartment; hence her ownership of the site. See al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:1832. 

1683 Al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Abl Bakr, the grandson of the first caliph, was brought up 
by his paternal aunt A’isha after his father was killed. Known for his piety, he later 
was accounted one of the “seven jurists of Medina” to whom an important role in the 
formation of Islamic law was attributed. See the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Fukaha’ 
al-Madlna al-Sab c a. 

1684 The Arabic ma hum 'indana ilia ka-akalati ra’sin (They are in our view nought but like 
the eaters of one head of cattle), is proverbial for a small number. See Ibn Manzur, 
Lisan al-'Arab, s.v. ’-k-l. Note that C (and Houtsma) omit the word ilia (except/but). 

1685 That is, BaqT al-Gharqad, the main cemetery of Medina. See the article by Werner Ende 
in ei 3 , s.v. BaqT al-Gharqad. 

1686 Qur’an 2056, words normally recited on the occasion of a death. 

1687 Reading with M, innila-ahsabuhu qadkhallafa sibyatan sigharan. C’s la ahsabuhu (I do 
not think he) led Houtsma to add ilia (except) to the sentence to preserve the sense. 

1688 Reading with M, kulluna kana saghlranfa-kabura. C and ed. Leiden read kullama kdna 
saghlran fa-kabura (Whenever he was young, he grew up); see Landberg, Critica 1:48. 

1689 Arabic sayyid qawmika (the master of your people), in the sense of the senior member 
of an extended family. 
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Al-Hasan b. ‘All was generous and noble, and he resembled God’s Messenger 
in appearance and character. When he was asked what he had heard from 
God’s Messenger, he said: “I heard him say to a man, ‘Leave that which causes 
you disquiet, for evil is that which occasions disquiet and good is that which 
occasions tranquility.’ 1690 I also recall from him that that while I was walking 
with him along the rugged ground 1691 of al-Dayqa, 1692 I picked up a date and 
tossed it into my mouth. God’s Messenger put his finger inside my mouth, took 
out the date, and threw it away, saying, ‘Charity ( sadaqa ) is not permissible 
for Muhammad and Muhammad’s family.’ 1693 1 also learned from him the five 
prayers.” 

Al-Hasan performed the pilgrimage fifteen times on foot; he gave up all his 
money twice; and he gave up half his possessions as charity to God, may He be 
glorified and exalted, three times, even giving away one shoe and keeping the 
other, and giving away one slipper and keeping the other. 

Mu'awiya said to al-Hasan, “Abu Muhammad, there are three traits about 
which I found no one who would inform me.” “What are they?” asked al- 
Hasan. Mu'awiya said, “Manliness, generosity, and courage.” Al-Hasan said: “As 
for manliness, it is that one should care for his religion, manage his fortune 
well, be open-handed, spread greetings, and be affectionate to people. As for 
generosity, it is giving before being asked, volunteering benefits, and feeding 
during droughts. Finally, courage is defending neighbors, protecting during | 
adversity, and being patient in times of hardship.” 

Jabir 1694 said: I heard al-Hasan say: “The noble qualities of character are 
ten: truthfulness of the tongue; firmness of courage; giving to those who ask; 
goodness of disposition; requiting with good deeds; kindness to relatives; safe¬ 
guarding neighbors; acknowledging another’s rights; hospitality to guests; and, 
foremost among them, a sense of shame.” 


1690 The hadlth, particularly its first half, is famous; see al-Tawhldl, al-Basa’ir, 7:213 (no. 652). 
A longer version is cited and translated in Lane, Lexicon, 3:1198, s.v. r-y-b. 

1691 Reading hazn with M. The word is unpointed in C and was read by Houtsma as jam 
(basin). 

1692 Al-Dayqa is a road between al-Ta’if and Hunayn. See Yaqut, Buldan, 3:465. 

1693 There is a similar hadlth in al-Haythami, Majma' al-zawa’id., 3:91: “Charity is not per¬ 
missible for us or for our clients.” Al-Hasan assumed that it was lawful for him to pick 
up a date from the road like any Muslim, since its owner would consider its loss to be 
charity to Muslims. The Prophet’s saying distinguishes his family from the rest of the 
Muslims: whereas the latter may accept charity, the former may not. 

1694 Possibly to be identified as Jabir b. Abdallah al-Ansari, who has been mentioned above 
at ed. Leiden, 2:231. 
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Al-Hasan was asked, “Who leads the best life?” He said, “Whoever shares his 
livelihood with others.” Asked who leads the worst life, he said, “Whoever does 
not enliven others with his livelihood.” 

Al-Hasan said: “Forgoing one’s need is better than seeking it from those who 
are unworthy. Worse than calamity is bad character. Worship is the expectation 
of relief.” 

Al-Hasan b. All called for his sons and his brother’s sons and said: “My 
sons and nephews, you are young among people, but soon you will be old 
among other people; so acquire knowledge. Whoever of you is not capable of 
transmitting or memorizing knowledge, let him write it down and keep it in his 
home.” 

A man said to al-Hasan, “I am afraid of death.” He said: “That is because you 
have set your wealth behind you. If you had set it before you, you would have 
been pleased to overtake it.” 

Mu'awiya said: “There is no one who spoke in my presence for whom when 
he spoke I was more eager that he not stop than al-Hasan b. All. I never heard 
him utter an indecent word except once. There was a dispute between al- 
Husayn b. All 1695 and Amr b. ‘Uthman b. Affan about a piece of land. Al-Husayn 
made an offer that Amr did not accept. At that point al-Hasan said, ‘We have 
nothing for him except to rub his nose in the dust.’ 1696 That was the most 
indecent utterance I ever heard from him.” 

One day Mu'awiya asked al-Hasan, “What must we do in our domain?” Al- 
Hasan said, “What Solomon son of David said.” Mu'awiya said, “And what did 
Solomon son of David say?” Al-Hasan said: “He said to a companion of his: 
‘Do you know what a king should do in his kingdom and what will not harm 
2:270 him? | If he performs his duties toward it, fears God in secret and in public, acts 
justly in anger and contentment, takes the middle road in poverty and wealth, 
does not take monies unlawfully, and does not consume them intemperately 
and prodigally, then whatever he enjoys of his worldly life that agrees with his 
natural disposition will not harm him.’ ” 

Al-Hasan said: “Whenever someone asked God’s Messenger for something, 
he would not turn him away except having granted it, together with some 
soothing words.” 


1695 Reading with M, al-Husayn b. 'All, here and in the next sentence. C and ed. Leiden read 
al-Hasan b. All, which is less likely, as the incident seems to suppose the presence of 
three people, with al-Hasan speaking to al-Husayn about ‘Amr in the third person. 

1696 Arabic ilia ma raghama anfahu, used in the sense of humbling someone’s pride or 
forcing someone to do something against his will. 
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One day, al-Hasan passed a preacher 1697 telling stories at the door of the 
mosque of God’s Messenger. “What are you?” asked al-Hasan. The man said, 

“I am a story-teller, 0 descendant of God’s Messenger.” Al-Hasan said: “You 
lie! Muhammad is the story-teller: God, may He be glorified and exalted, said, 

‘Recite the story’. ” 1698 The man said, “Then I am a reminder.” Al-Hasan said: “You 
lie! Muhammad is the reminder: God, may He be glorified and exalted, said to 
him: ‘Remind them! You are only a reminder! ” 1699 The man said, “Then what am 
I?” Al-Hasan said, “A sham among men.” 

Al-Hasan had eight sons: Al-Hasan b. al-Hasan, whose mother was Khawla 
bt. Manzur al-Fazariyya; Zayd b. al-Hasan, whose mother was Umm Bashir 
bt. Abi Mas'ud al-Ansari al-Khazraji; ‘Umar, al-Qasim, Abu Bakr, and ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, who were bom to various slave women; Talha; and ‘Ubaydallah. 

When al-Hasan died and the ShTa 1700 received word of it, they met in Kufa 
in the house of Sulayman b. Surad, 1701 and among them were the sons of Ja'da 
b. Hubayra. They wrote to al-Husayn b. ‘All, consoling him for his affliction by 
the death of al-Hasan: 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. To al-Husayn b. 

‘All from his ShTa and the ShTa of his father, the Commander of the 
Faithful. Peace be upon you. We praise to you God, other than Whom 
there is no god. We have received word of the death of al-Hasan b. ‘All, | 2:271 

God’s peace be upon him, the day he was born, and the day he dies, and 
the day he is raised up alive . 1702 May God forgive his sins, accept his good 
deeds, and join him with His Prophet; may He multiply your reward 
for being afflicted by him, and through you repair the misfortune after 
him. We entmst him to God: 1703 Surely we belong to God, and to Him 


1697 Arabic qass (plural qussas), a popular story-teller or preacher, someone who com¬ 
mented on or fleshed out the narratives of the Qur’an. See the article by Ch. Pellat 
in El 2 , s.v. Kass. 

1698 Qur’an 7:176. 

1699 Qur’an 88:21. 

1700 Arabic al-Shra: this seems to be al-Ya'qubi’s first use of this term (literally, “party, 
supporters”) in a technical sense. See the article by W. Madelung in ei 2 , s.v. Shfa. 

1701 Sulayman b. Surad b. al-Jawn al-Khuza'T (d. Jumadai 65/Januaiy 685) would later lead 
the failed Tawwabun rebellion (see below, ed. Leiden, 2:306, 308, 321). See the article 
by E. Kohlberg in ei 2 , s.v. Sulayman b. Surad. 

1702 Cf. Qur’an 1905 (where the formula refers to the John the Baptist) and 19:33 (where it 
refers to Jesus). “God’s peace be upon him” ( salamu llahi 'alayhi), which is necessary 
for the sense, appears in M, but is omitted in ed. Leiden. 

1703 Reading with M, fa-’indahu nahtasibuhu. Houtsma read C as fa-'inda tahsibihi, which 
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we return , 1704 How great is that with which this Community as a whole 
has been stricken, and you and this Shi'a in particular, with the demise 
of the son of the Trustee 1705 and the son of the Prophet’s daughter: the 
signpost of right guidance and the light of the lands, who, it was hoped, 
would establish religion and restore the conduct of the righteous! Bear 
your affliction patiently, may God have mercy on you: surely that is true 
constancy . 1706 In you there is a successor to the one who was before 
you, and God will bring to the right way those who are guided by your 
guidance. We are your Shi'a, stricken by your affliction, saddened by your 
sorrow, happy at your happiness, proceeding in accordance with your 
conduct, and waiting for your command. May God cause your chest to 
dilate, exalt your fame , 1707 make great your reward, forgive your sins, and 
restore to you your right . 1708 


After the death of al-Hasan b. 'All, Mu'awiya had allegiance sworn to his son 
Yazid as heir apparent. Only four people failed to swear allegiance: al-Husayn 
b. ‘Ali, Abdallah b. ‘Umar, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Bakr, and ‘Abdallah b. al- 
Zubayr. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar said: “Shall we pledge allegiance to one who plays 
with monkeys and dogs, drinks wine, and displays wantonness? What would be 
our excuse in God’s sight?” ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr said: “One owes no obedience 
to a creature when it involves disobedience to a Creator. He 1709 has indeed 
corrupted our religion!” 


does not have any meaning, while Landberg, 48, replaced the pronoun in 'indahu 
with the clarifying noun Allah, hence 'inda llahi nahtasibuhu. The expression is almost 
formulaic. 

1704 Qur’an 2056. 

1705 Arabic ibn al-wasl M reads ibn al-radl, or, less likely, ibn al-rida (the son of the one 
pleasing [to God]). This is probably an orthographic confusion rather than an attempt 
at replacing what came to be a technical term for ‘All in Shi'ism, al-wasl, with a 
nontechnical one, al-radl. 

1706 Qur’an 42:43. 

1707 The last two sentences are a reformulation of Qur’an 94:1, 4, in which God addresses 
Muhammad; they read: “Have we not caused your chest to dilate” and “And exalted 
your fame,” respectively. 

1708 If one follows the author’s use of titles, one would need to insert after this paragraph 
and before the next a title that reads something like “Back to the Days of Mu'awiya b. 
Abl Sufyan.” There is no title in either MSS. 

1709 It is clear that Mu'awiya is intended, not his son. 
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In that year 1710 Mu'awiya performed the pilgrimage. He courted the men, but 
he did not force them to pledge allegiance. 

Mu'awiya appointed his son Yazld to lead the summer campaign; with him 
was Sufyan b. ‘Awf al-Ghamidl. 1711 Sufyan entered Byzantine territory before 
Yazld, but the Muslims came down with fever and smallpox in | Byzantine 2:272 
territory. Now Umm Kulthum bt. ‘Abdallah b. Amir 1712 was the wife of Yazld 
b. Mu'awiya, and he loved her. So when Yazld learned of how the troops had 
come down with fever and smallpox, he said: 

I care not what their hosts encountered 

of fever and smallpox at Ghadhqadhuna, 1713 
So long as I am reclining on rugs in rooms 

in Dayr Murran, 1714 with Umm Kulthum next to me. 

When Mu'awiya got word of this, he said, “I swear by God: you shall enter 
Byzantine territory, and let what befell them befall you!” So he made Yazld 
follow that army, and he campaigned until he reached Constantinople. 

Mu'awiya dispatched ‘Uqba b. Nafi' al-Fihri to Iffiqiya. He conquered it, and 
he laid out and built its garrison town, al-Qayrawan; 1715 its site had been a 
wilderness of trees and grasses inhabited by lions. That was in the year 50. 1716 
Then Mu'awiya replaced ‘Uqba b. Nafi' al-Fihri with Dinar Abu 1 -Muhajir, 1717 a 


1710 That is, 44A.H. (see al-Ya‘qubr, ed. Leiden, 2:284 below). The pilgrimage month (Dhu 
1-Hijja) began on February 23,665 in that year. 

1711 Both mss read al- c Amiri, corrected by Houtsma in the Addenda et emendanda of 
volume 1 of the Leiden edition. Sufyan b. ‘Awf al-Ghamidi had participated in the 
conquests since the time of ‘Uthman and had led several of Mu'awiya’s summer 
campaigns. See above, ed. Leiden, 2:195. 

1712 She was the daughter of the famous governor of Basra and general in Khurasan under 
‘Uthman, ‘Abdallah b. Amir b. Kurayz, who has been mentioned above. 

1713 Ghadhqadhuna (or Khadhqadhuna) was the name of the Syrian frontier district with 
Byzantium. It included such towns as al-MassIsa and Tarsus. See Yaqut, Buldan, 4:188, 
where the two verses are cited. 

1714 Dayr Murran was a monastery near Damascus. See Yaqut, Buldan, 2:533-534, where 
the two verses are cited. 

1715 The text has qayrawdnahd (its Qayrawan). The word means the place of troops, but it 
is also the name of the garrison town which ‘Uqba founded in what is today Tunisia 
and which developed into an important military, political, and cultural center. See the 
article by M. Talbi in ei 2 , s.v. al-Kayrawan. 

1716 50A.H. = January 29,670 - January 17,671. 

1717 Dinar Abu 1-Muhajir was a client of Maslama b. Mukhallad, who was the governor of 
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client (mawLa) of the Ansar. Dinar captured ‘Uqba b. Nafi‘, imprisoned him, and 
shackled him; he remained in prison for some months; then Dinar set him free. 
When ‘Uqba arrived in Egypt, ‘Amr b. al-‘As sent him back to the Maghrib— 
some say that Amr received a letter from Mu'awiya commanding him to do so. 
When ‘Uqba came to Ifriqiya, he captured Dinar and imprisoned him. A Berber 
named Ibn al-Kahina 1718 revolted against ‘Uqba. ‘Uqba remained in charge of 
the province throughout the days of Mu'awiya and Yazid b. Mu'awiya. 

Al-Mughira b. Shu'ba died in the year 51. 1719 Mu'awiya appointed Ziyad over 
Kufa and joined it to him, along with Basra. Thus he was the first person for 
whom the two garrison towns were united (under one governor). Ziyad wrote 
to Mu'awiya: 

2:273 My left hand is busy with Iraq, but my right hand is empty. Would | the 

Commander of the Faithful consider appointing me to be in charge of 
the pilgrimage? 

Mu'awiya therefore sent him a letter appointing him over the Hijaz—others 
say over the pilgrimage. So ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar used to come in and say, “Lift up 
your hands and pray to God to protect you from Ziyad’s right hand!” 

Someone has related that Abu Bakra, Ziyad’s brother, 1720 came to Ziyad. 
Abu Bakra addressed a young boy of Ziyad’s—he had sworn he would not 
talk to Ziyad himself ever since Ziyad had reneged from testifying against al- 
Mughlra. 1721 He said: “Son, your father has committed a grave sin in Islam: 
he has reviled his mother and dissociated himself from his father. 1722 Now he 


Egypt, Ifriqiya, and the Maghrib from 50/670 to 62/681. Maslama appointed his client 
Abu 1-Muhajir over Ifriqiya in 50/670-671, in place of ‘Uqba b. Nafi‘. Abu 1-Muhajir 
mistreated ‘Uqba and burned al-Qayrawan, whereupon ‘Uqba went to Mu'awiya. In 
59/678-679, Abu 1-Muhajir campaigned for two years in Ifriqiya, making peace agree¬ 
ments with Qartajanna and Tunis, and conquering Mila. He was killed in 63/682- 
683 while fighting Kusayla in the Maghrib. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 223, 226, 
251; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:94; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan al-mughrib fi akhbar al-Andalus wa-l- 
Maghrlb, 1:21-22. 

1718 “Son of the Kahina”: the Kahina (“the Sorceress,” d. c. 78/697-698) was the guiding spirit 
of Berber resistance to the Arabs. See the article by M. Talbi in ei 2 , s.v. al-Kahina. 

1719 51A.H. =Januaryi8,67i-January7,672. 

1720 Abu Bakra al-Thaqafi was Ziyad’s half-brother on the mother’s side. See above, ed. 
Leiden, 2066-167,181. 

1721 On this, see above ed. Leiden, 2066-167,181. 

1722 Abu Bakra is referring to Ziyad’s endorsement of Mu'awiya’s initiative to claim him as 
his own father’s, Abu Sufyaris, son, thus tainting his mother, Sumayya, with adultery, 
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intends to so something even worse: to pass through Medina and ask permis¬ 
sion of Umm Habiba bt. Abi Sufyan to visit her. If she gives him permission, 
what a great calamity it will be for God’s Messenger and the Muslims! If she 
does not, then what a great disgrace it will be for your father!” 1723 Ziyad there¬ 
fore delayed his departure. 

Whenever al-Mughira and other supporters of Mu'awiya cursed All from the 
pulpit, Hujr b. Adi 1 -KindI, Amr b. al-Hamiq al-Khuza'I, and their supporters 
from the party ( shVa ) of All b. Abi Talib would stand up, curse them in return, 
and speak evil of the matter. When Ziyad came to Kufa, he delivered a notorious 
sermon of his. Having neither praised God nor blessed Muhammad, 1724 he 
fulminated and thundered, threatened and menaced, disavowed the talk of 
those who talked, and warned and frightened them. Then he said: 

I have called the she-dog from the pulpit a calamity. 1725 So, if I threaten or 
promise you, and I do not fulfill my promise and threat to you, you owe 
me no obedience. 


and disavowing his true father, ‘Ubayd. See above, particularly the testimony of Abu 
Maryam al-Qurashi al-Makki (ed. Leiden, 2:259-260). It should be kept in mind that 
Sumayya was also the mother of the speaker, Abu Bakra. 

1723 Umm Habiba bt. Abi Sufyan, Mu'awiya’s sister, had been a wife of the Prophet, and as 
such she was veiled from receiving Muslims, unless they were closely related to her. 
Therefore, if she allowed Ziyad to enter her presence, she would be acknowledging 
him as her relative: her half-brother, the son of her father, Abu Sufyan; which would 
be a travesty, since Ziyad, Abu Bakra implies, was not the son of Abu Sufyan. If, on the 
other hand, she refused him entry, she would be implying that her brother, Mu'awiya, 
lied to the community when he claimed that Ziyad was Abu Sufyan’s son; which, in 
Abu Bakra’s view, would be damaging for the caliphate. 

1724 On account of the omission of the customary introductory formula of praise and 
benediction, this sermon became known as al-batra’ (the truncated); see al-Jahiz, al- 
Bayan wa-l-tabyln, 2:61. 

1725 The text and translation are uncertain. The translation follows Houtsma’s reading: qad 
sammaytu l-kalbata 'ala l-minbari l-sal'a But the word al-kalba in both mss is al-kulya 
(the kidney, or a thing shaped like it in a bow or an arrow; also the lower parts of a cloud; 
see Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-'Arab, s.v. k.l.w/y); and the word sammaytu is sammantu (I 
fattened) in M and unpointed in C. Even worse, M appears to read al-dal'a’ (strong 
in rib or in tooth) for al-sal'a’ (calamity). Then there is the possibility that the verb is 
in the passive: summiyat (was called). The parallel texts have nothing resembling this 
sentence. The sentence as translated might be Ziyad’s way of telling the people that 
he is going to be very firm with them, so that he would consider even an innocuous 
creature such as the she-dog a calamity. 
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There had been friendship between Ziyad and Hujr b. ‘Adi; so Ziyad sent for 
him and had him brought in. Then he said to him, “Hujr, do you recall how 
much I used to love and support ‘All?” Hujr said, “Yes.” Ziyad said: “God has 
2:274 transformed it into hatred and hostility. Do you recall how much I used | to 
hate and show hostility to Mu'awiya?” Hujr said, “Yes.” Ziyad said: “God has 
transformed it into love and support. Therefore, let me not learn that you have 
spoken [well] of ‘All or evil of the Commander of the Faithful Mu'awiya.” 

Then Ziyad received word that they were holding meetings in which they 
would talk and foam with rage 1726 against him and against Mu'awiya, mention 
their faults, and incite the people. He sent the his chief of police to them; he 
arrested a number of them, and they were killed. ‘Amr b. al-Hamiq al-Khuza'i, 
along with a number of others, fled to Mosul. Ziyad took Hujr b. ‘Adi 1 -KindI 
and thirteen of his associates and sent them to Mu'awiya. Concerning them he 
wrote: 

They have opposed the community ( al-jama'a ) in the cursing of Abu 
Turab 1727 and disparaged the rulers. They have thereby departed from 
obedience. 

Ziyad also sent testimonies by certain people, the first of whom was Bilal b. Abl 
Burda b. Abl Musa al-Ash‘arI. 1728 

When they arrived in Marj ‘Adhra 5 , a few miles from Damascus, Mu'awiya 
ordered that they be stopped there; then he sent someone to behead them. 
When certain people spoke to Mu'awiya on behalf of six of them, he held 


1726 Reading yuzbiduna. The word is unpointed in the mss. Houtsma read it as yudabbiruna 
(plot). 

1727 Abu Turab (Dusty) is a nickname of ‘All. Various explanations are given. See the article 
by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. ‘All b. Abl Talib, and the longer discussion by Theodor 
Noldeke, “Zur tendenziosen Gestaltung der Urgeschichte des Islam’s,” esp. 29-30. 

1728 Al-Ya'qubi has mistakenly identified the first witness against Hujr as Bilal b. Abl Burda 
b. Abl Musa al-Ash‘ari, rather than Bilal’s father, Abu Burda b. Abl Musa al-Ash‘ari 
(see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2231-132). Abu Burda ‘Amir (or al-Harith) b. Abl Musa was a 
judge in Kufa who died in 103/721-723 or 104/722-723. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:187; 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 296, 330. His son Bilal is mentioned for the first time in 
the year 109/727-728 (al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1506). He was a chief of police, prayer leader, 
and then governor of Basra during the governorship of Khalid al-Qasri over Iraq, and 
died c. 126/743-744. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 351, 358, 361; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
2:1506,1526,1593,1657. See also the article by Michael Lecker in ei 3 , s.v. al-Ash‘ari, Abu 
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off from them, but he killed seven men: 1729 Hujr b. ‘Adi al-Kindl, Shank b. 
Shaddad al-Hadrami, 1730 Sayfi b. Fasll al-Shaybani, 1731 Qabisa b. Dubay'a al- 
‘Abs!, 1732 Muhriz b. Shihab al-Tamlmi, 1733 and Kidam b. Hayyan al-‘AnazI. 1734 

When the executioner was about to kill them, Hujr b. ‘Adi 1 -KindI said, “Wait 
until I pray.” He prayed two short rak'as; then he turned to them and said: “Had 
I not feared that you would wrongly interpret what I feel, I should have liked 
them to be longer than they were. I was the first to shoot an arrow at this place, 
and I shall be the first to perish in it.” 1735 Someone asked him, “Are you anxious?” 

He said: “Why should I not be anxious when I see a drawn sword, an unfolded 
shroud, and a dug grave?” Then he and his companions were beheaded, and 
they were shrouded and buried. That was in the year 52. 1736 

Mu'awiya said to al-Husayn b. ‘All, “Abu Abdallah, do you know | that we have 2:275 
killed your father’s partisans ( shVa ): we have embalmed them, shrouded them, 
prayed over them, and buried them?” Al-Husayn said: “They have defeated you 


1729 Al-Ya‘qubi gives only six names. According to al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:143, the seventh victim 
was ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hassan al-Anazi. Mu'awiya sent him to Ziyad with instructions 
to kill him, and Ziyad sent him to Quss al-Natif, where he was buried alive. See also 
ibid., 2036,140,142-143. 

1730 On Sharik b. Shaddad al-Hadrami, see al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 253, 262; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, 2036,143; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 73069, and 8:21; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, 3:483, 

1731 On Sayfi b. Fasil (or Fushayl, or Qasil) al-Shaybani, see Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 213; 
al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 251,253,262; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3372-3373,2029,136,143,147; 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 24:257; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, 3:478. 

1732 On Qabisa b. Dubay'a al-‘Absi, see Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:161; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 
213; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 253,262; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:2607,3381,2:128,134,136,141, 
143; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 49:264. 

1733 On Muhriz b. Shihab al-Tamlml, see Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 213; al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab, iv/i, 253, 262; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3373, 2:48, 50,136,143; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 
57:80. 

1734 On Kidam b. Hayyan al-'Anazi, see al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 253,266; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
2:136,143. 

1735 This refers to the story that he conquered the district of Marj ‘Adhra’. See the article by 
Wilferd Madelung in Kl 3 , s.v. Hujr b. ‘Adi 1-KindI. 

1736 52A.H. = January 8 - December 26, 672. Al-Ya‘qubl is the only historian who gives 
this date. Other sources place the killing of Hujr and his associates either in the 
previous year, 51 a. h. (Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 213; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:11; Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Kamil, 3:472), or in the following year, 53A.H. (al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3088 [§1773]). 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 12:232, mentions both dates. Al-Baladhuri, al-DInawari, and Ibn 
A'tham give no date. 
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with their argument, 1737 by the Lord of the Ka'ba! By God, if we had killed your 
partisans ( shVa ), we would not have shrouded them, embalmed them, prayed 
over them, or buried them!” 1738 

Wish a said to Mu'awiya when he performed the pilgrimage and visited her: 
“Mu'awiya, have you killed Hujr and his companions? Where did your forbear¬ 
ance go when it came to them? 1739 By God, I once heard God’s Messenger say, 
‘There will be killed in Marj ‘Adhra 5 a band for whose sake the inhabitants of 
heaven will be angry.’ ” Mu'awiya said, “There was no discerning man in my pres¬ 
ence, Mother of the Faithful.” 

It is related that Mu'awiya used to say, “I no longer consider myself forbearing 
after having killed Hujr and Hujr’s companions.” 

When ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Umm al-Hakam, Mu'awiya’s governor over Mosul, 
learned where ‘Amr b. al-Hamiq al-Khuza'I and Rifa'a b. Shaddad 1740 were, he 
sent men to pursue them. They departed, fleeing. ‘Amr b. al-Hamiq was very ill. 
At some point along the road, a snake bit ‘Amr. “God is great!” he exclaimed. 
“The Messenger of God once said to me, “Amr, both the jinn and mankind will 
participate in your killing.’ ” 1741 Then he said to Rifa'a, “Go about your business, 
for I am going to be captured and killed.” The men sent out by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Umm al-Hakam caught up with him and captured him. His head was struck off, 
impaled on a spear, and paraded around; it was the first head that was paraded 
around in Islam. Mu'awiya had imprisoned his wife in Damascus. When his 
head arrived, he sent it and it was placed on her lap. She told the messenger: 
“Say to Mu'awiya what I say: ‘May God demand ‘Aim’s blood from him and 
hasten to him the woe of His vengeance, for he has committed a monstrous 
deed and has killed one who is godly and pure.’” Mu'awiya was the first to 
imprison women for the crimes of men. 


1737 Reading with M: hajjuka. Houtsma read C as hujraka and supplied the word ta'nl (“Do 
you mean your Hujr?”), but this is forced. 

1738 Al-Husayn means that although Mu'awiya’s treated Hujr and his companions as the 
Muslims that they were, Mu'awiya’s partisans, should they die, would not be treated as 
Muslims by al-Husayn’s men. 

1739 This refers to Mu'awiya’s legendary forbearance ( hilm ), the ability to accomplish his 
purposes without violence. See, e.g., al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:222-223 (§1837-1838). 

1740 Rifa'a b. Shaddad al-Bajall was a partisan of ‘All and an associate of ‘Amr b. al-Hamiq 
al-Khuza'I. Later, as an associate of Sulayman b. Surad, he fought in the unsuccessful 
uprising of the Tawwabun at ‘Ayn al-Warda in 65/684-685. He was killed by al-Mukhtar 
in 66/85-86. See Nasrb. Muzahim, Waq'at Siffin, 205; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 195, 
263: al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index; al-Tusi, Rijal, 41,43,94. 

1741 Cf. Qur’an 20:20, where Moses’ rod is said to have turned into a snake, and 27:10 and 
28:31, where the same rod is likened to a jinru. 
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The Kharijites Qurayb and ZahhaP 742 revolted with a group of Kharijites in 
Basra. They targeted and killed a large number of the police ( shurat ). Proceed¬ 
ing to the congregational mosque, | they killed many people; then they turned 
to the tribal neighborhoods and did the same thing. Ziyad was in Kufa; his 
agent in charge of Basra was ‘Ubaydallah b. Abl Bakra. 1743 ‘Ubaydallah fought 
the Kharijites, but when he found himself unable to defeat them, he wrote to 
Ziyad, who set out at once. Arriving in Basra, he proceeded to the governor’s 
mansion (cLar al-imara) and said: 

People of Basra! What is this that that I find in your midst? I give God a 
pledge: henceforth if any Kharijite revolts against me, I will leave none of 
his clan and tribe alive. So, spare me your misfortunes. 

The orators of Basra rose up, spoke, and apologized. 

Mu'awiya was the first in Islam to institute bodyguards, 1744 police forces, 1745 
and gate-keepers; 1746 to drape curtains; 1747 to employ Christians as secretaries; 
and to have men walk in front of him with lances. He was the first to deduct the 
alms-tax ( zakat ) from stipends; 1748 to sit on a throne ( sarlr ) with the people 
below him; to institute the office of the seal; 1749 to erect tall buildings and 


1742 Qurayb b. Murra and Zahhaf b. Zahr were maternal cousins, the former from the Azd 
(or Iyad) and the latter from the Tayyi’. They rebelled, together with 80, 70, or 60 of 
their supporters, in 50/670-671 or 53/672-673, during the governorship of Ziyad, but 
were killed by the latter. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 219-222; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 
iv/i, 175; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:90-91. 

1743 On ‘Ubaydallah b. Abi Bakra al-Thaqafi, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Abi Bakra. 

1744 Arabic haras, a bodyguard for the ruler. 

1745 Arabic shurat (pi. of shurta): elite military forces whose function was to impose law 
and order and to uphold the authority of the newly-established state. See the article 
by J. S. Nielsen in ei 2 , s.v. Shurta. 

1746 Arabic bawwabun (pi. of bawwab). This seems to be a synonym for the more common 
term hajib (pi. hujjab), the chamberlain who controlled access to the ruler. See the 
article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Hadjib. 

1747 That is, to employ a curtain ( sitr, pi. sutur ) to conceal himself from the gaze of courtiers 
or visitors. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Hadjib; and (for its later use) the 
article by H. Halm in El 2 , s.v. Sitr. 

1748 Arabic a'tiya, pi. of \ata’. The term covers both military pay and civil pensions paid to 
a variety of classes of Muslims. See the article by Cl. Cahen in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Ata’. 

1749 Arabic dlwan al-khatanv, to authenticate and prevent falsification of caliphal docu¬ 
ments. See al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:206, for an account of the incident of falsification said 
to have occasioned its establishment. 


2:276 
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conscript people for their construction (no one before him had done so); and 
to confiscate people’s property for himself. 1750 

Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab 1751 used to say, “May God do thus and so to Mu'awiya, 
for he was the first to turn this matter 1752 into kingship.” Mu'awiya used to say, 
“I am the first of the kings.” 

One day, ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar traveled to Mu'awiya, who said, “Abu Abdallah, 
what do you think of our building?” Ibn ‘Umar said, “If it was built with God’s 
money, 1753 you have betrayed your trust; and if it was built with your money, 
you are a spendthrift.” 

‘Adi b. Hatim entered Mu'awiya’s presence. Mu'awiya asked him, “What do 
you think of our time, Abu Tarif?” ‘Adi said, “If we tell you the truth, we fear 
you; and if we lie to you, we fear God.” Mu'awiya said, “I adjure you.” ‘Adi said: 
“The justice of this time of yours is the injustice of a time that has passed; and 
the injustice of this time of yours will be the justice of a time not yet come.” 1754 
2:277 During the days of Mu'awiya, the tax revenues ( kharaj ) of Iraq, along with its 

dependencies in the (former) kingdom of the Persians, settled at 655,000,000 
dirhams. 

- The kharaj of the Sawad was 120,000,000 dirhams. 

- The kharaj of Fars was 70,000,000 dirhams. 

- The kharaj of al-Ahwaz and its dependencies was 40,000,000 dirhams. 

- The kharaj of al-Yamama and al-Bahrayn was 15,000,000 dirhams. 

- The kharaj of Kuwar Dijla 1755 was 10,000,000 dirhams. 


1750 See above, ed. Leiden, 2:258. 

1751 Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab al-Makhzumi was one of the seven early jurists of Medina to 
whom tradition attributes a major role in the formation of Islamic law. He died in 
94/712-713. See the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Fukaha al-Madlna al-Sab'a. 

1752 Arabic hadha l-amr, i.e., the caliphate. For many pious Muslims, the assumption by 
the Umayyads of the title “king” (Arabic malik, pi. muluk )—if they in fact assumed it, 
rather than merely being accused by their opponents of assuming it—was a sign of 
their abandonment of the Islamic notions of caliphate and imamate. See the article 
by A. Ayalon in El 2 , s.v. Malik. 

1 753 Arabic mal Allah, referring to the public treasury. 

1754 Reading with M: ma ata, instead of Houtsma’s emendation maya’tl. That is, compared 
to the justice of the first days of Islam, the justice of Mu'awiya’s time is injustice; but 
because the world will continue to degenerate, what counts as justice in a time to come 
will be as bad as the injustice of Mu'awiya’s time. 

1 755 On Kuwar Dijla, see Morony, Iraq After the Muslim Conquest, 101,161-162,188. 
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- The kharaj of Nihawand, Mah Kufa (which is al-Dinawar), Mah Basra (which 
is Hamadhan), and the territory of al-Jabal 1756 annexed to it was 40,000,000 
dirhams. 

- The kharaj of al-Rayy and its dependencies was 30,000,000 dirhams. 

- The kharaj of Hulwan was 20,000,000 dirhams. 

- The kharaj of Mosul, its dependencies and adjacent areas, was 45,000,000 
dirhams. 

- The kharaj of Azerbaijan was 30,000,000 dirhams. 

This was after Mu'awiya had deducted from every land what the kings of Persia 
used to set aside for themselves as their exclusive revenue from the cultivated 
estates: 1757 Mu'awiya made them his own exclusive property for himself 1758 and 
allotted them as grants 1759 to certain members of his family. The governor of 
Iraq 1760 used to deliver to him 100,000,000 dirhams from the revenue of his 
caliphal estates in these areas. 1761 It was from them that his grants and gifts 
came. 

In Mu'awiya’s days, the kharaj of Egypt was established at 3,000,000 dinars, 
but ‘Amr b. al-‘As used to deliver very little of it to Mu'awiya. 1762 When ‘Amr 
died, the revenue was delivered to Mu'awiya. The troops would be given their 
stipends and 1,000,000 dinars would be delivered to him. 


1756 Al-Jabal, or al-Jibal, is a province in northern Iran. 

1757 Arabic ma kanat muluku jarisa tastasfihi li-anfusiha min al-diya'i l-'amirati. Literally, 
“what the kings of Persia used to take as sawaji (crown property) for themselves from 
the cultivated estates.” 

1758 Arabic wa-ja'alahu safiyatan lahu li-najsihi. The notion of a safiya (pi. sawaji ) is often 
rendered as “crown land,” but it is best to keep to the literal sense of the Arabic, or to use 
the expression “caliphal estates,” rather than introduce notions of “the Crown.” Indeed, 
the redundancy of the Arabic (“he made them his own exclusive property for himself") 
emphasizes Mu'awiya’s personal ownership: that these properties belonged directly to 
Mu'awiya the man, rather than to a legal entity designated as “the Crown.” There is, 
of course, an implicit criticism of such behavior as an innovation, akin to Mu'awiya’s 
calling himself a king. 

1759 Arabic fa-aqta’ahu (he made it iqtaj. On the history of the term, see the article by Cl. 
Cahen in ei 2 , s.v. Ikta'. 

1760 Arabic sahib al-iraq (the master of Iraq): most likely the governor, but possibly another 
official. 

1761 Compare this figure with the figure mentioned above by al-Ya'qubi, ed. Leiden, 2:258- 
259- 

1762 Compare this statement with al-Ya'qubi’s earlier statement (ed. Leiden, 2:263): “‘Amr 
therefore would not send Mu'awiya any of Egypt’s revenue.” 
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- The kharaj of Palestine rested at 450,000 dinars. 

- The kharaj of Jordan rested at 180,000 dinars. 

- The kharaj of Damascus rested at 450,000 | dinars. 

- The kharaj of the military district of Hims rested at 350,000 dinars. 

- The kharaj of Qinnasrin and the ‘Awasim rested at 450,000 dinars. 

- The kharaj of the Jazlra, consisting of Diyar Mudar and Diyar RabTa, rested 
at 55,ooo,ooo 1763 dirhams. 

- The kharaj of Yemen rested at 1,200,000 dinars—others say 900,000 dinars. 

When things stabilized for Mu'awiya, he appointed Fayruz al-Daylaml as gov¬ 
ernor over Yemen. Then he replaced him with ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan al-Thaqafi. 1764 
Later he appointed Ibn Bashir al-Ansari as governor. 1765 

Mu'awiya did in Syria, the Jazlra, and Yemen what he had done in Iraq, 
setting aside for himself and making his own the estates that had belonged 
to the (former) kings, and he granted them to members of his family and 
entourage. He was the first to have such estates throughout the world, even 
in Mecca and Medina, and loads of dates and wheat from them used to be 
delivered to him every year. 

Mu'awiya had dispatched Ibn Sawwar b. Hammam 1766 to the frontier of 
India. Ibn Sawwar marched to Makran with 4,000 men and stayed there for 
several months. Then he attacked al-Qiqan and fought its people, doing so 
boldly. Ibn Sawwar and most of that army were killed; those who survived 
returned to Makran. Mu'awiya wrote Ziyad to send out a man of determination 
and judgment; so Ziyad dispatched Sinan b. Salama al-Hudhali. 1767 Sinan came 


1763 The mss have 55,000; Houtsma added a second alf (thousand), bringing the number 
up to 55,000,000. Although he gave no reason for this addition, it was probably based 
on a comparison with the revenue of the other provinces in the list. 

1764 ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan al-Thaqafi (unrelated to the caliph of similar name) was a Compan¬ 
ion of the Prophet who settled in Hims. He was sent by the caliph ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan to 
Yemen in order to find out what its people were like, and he returned and reported to 
‘Uthman on them. Later Mu'awiya appointed him governor of Yemen and Damascus. 
See Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 38:435; Ibn Samura, Tabaqat juqaha’ al-Yaman, 40, 50; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd, 3:480; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 2:462. 

1765 Al-Nu‘man b. Bashir al-Ansari was governor of Yemen for only one year. See Ibn 
Samura, Tabaqatjuqaha’ al-Yaman, 50. 

1766 On ‘Abdallah b. Sawwar b. Hammam al-'Abdi, see Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 5:32; Khalifa b. 
Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 180,207,208; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 433. 

1767 On Sinan b. Salama b. al-Muhabbiq al-Hudhali, see Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, vil/i, 90; Khalifa 
b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 209, 212-213, 297, 308; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 433-435; Ibn al-Athir, 
Usd, 2:357; al-Dhahabl, Ta’rlkh, 74. 
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to Makran and stayed there. Ziyad then dismissed him and appointed Rashid 
b. ‘Amr al-Judaydi al-Azdi. Rashid attacked al-Qlqan, was victorious, and took 
booty. He attacked part of Sind and conquered the lands of India—in those 
days India was less powerful than Sind. Rashid was killed in Sind. 

Ziyad remained in the governorship of Iraq for twelve years. He was shrewd, 2:279 
manly, and forceful. 

Ziyad was the first person to institute registry departments and to have 
copies made of letters. He recruited secretaries in charge of correspondence 
from among the Arabs and from among non-Arab converts ( mawali) who had 
acquired eloquence (in Arabic). 

[Ziyad used to say:] “The secretaries who record the kharaj tax must come 
from among the chiefs of the non-Arabs who are knowledgeable about matters 
of the kharaj." 

He also used to say: “The foundation of sovereignty ( sultan ) consists of 
four things: abstaining from unlawful wealth, closeness to those who do good, 
harshness to evildoers, and truthfulness of tongue.” 

He was the first person to give ample salaries to his agents: 1,000 dirhams to 
each of them and 25,000 dirhams to himself. 

Ziyad used to say: “The governor must know the people of his province 
better than they know themselves.” A man stood up before him and said: “God 
prosper the Governor! Do you know me?” Ziyad said: “Yes, thoroughly: I know 
you by your name, your father’s name, your kunya } 788 the chief (1 arlf ) 1769 of 
your military unit, your clan (jashlra), and your family (faslta). I know you all 
so well that when I see a garment on one of you and then on someone else to 
whom it has been lent, I recognize it.” 

Two men brought their dispute to Ziyad. One of them said: “God prosper 
the Governor! This man boasts of the favor that he claims to enjoy with the 
Governor.” Ziyad said: “He has told the truth. I will tell you how it might benefit 
him and harm you: if you turn out to owe him, I will rigorously make you pay 
him; however, if he owes you, I will judge against him and myself pay on his 
behalf.” 

Ziyad said from the pulpit: “The greatest liar is a commander who stands on 
the pulpit with 100,000 people below him and lies to them. By God, I will not 


1768 The kunya (agnomen) is the part of a name that identifies the bearer as “father of so- 
and-so” (abufuton ) or “mother of so-and-so” (umm fulan). 

1769 On the various divisions which Ziyad instituted in Iraq, as a part of his organization 
of the military, including the 'irafdt, each headed by an 'arlf, see Martin Hinds, “Kufan 
Political Alignments and Their Background in the Mid-Seventh Century a.d.,” in Stud¬ 
ies in Early Islamic History, 2. 
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promise you a benefit 1770 without fulfilling it, and I will not punish you unless 
I have commanded you.” 1771 

Ziyad used to say to his companions: “Not every person can reach me, nor 
is every one who reaches me able to speak. Therefore, put in a good word for 
2:280 those to whom you are favorably disposed, for 11 am quite prepared to withhold 
if I wish to do so.” 

Ziyad used to say: “There are four offices which should be held only by 
mature men of vigorous judgment: 1772 the frontier campaigns ( thaghr ), the 
summer campaigns, the police, and judgeship. The chief of police must be 
forceful and far from inattentiveness. The chief of the guard must be mature, 
abstemious, trustworthy, and of unblemished character. The secretary must 
have five traits: depth of judgment; ability to flatter; professional mastery; not 
postponing today’s work until tomorrow; and giving his master good counsel. 
The chamberlain ( hajib ) must be judicious and intelligent and must have 
served kings before becoming their chamberlain.” 

Ziyad died in Kufa in the year 54. 1773 

It has been related 1774 that Ziyad summoned certain men who he had been 
told were partisans ( shVa ) of‘All, so that he might call on them to curse ‘All and 
to repudiate him; otherwise he would strike off their heads. They were seventy 
men. Ziyad ascended the pulpit and began uttering threats and menaces. One 
of the men fell asleep while he was sitting, and one of his companions said 
to him, “Do you fall sleep when you have been brought to be killed?” He 
said: “Between one column and another there is a difference. 1775 I dreamt of 
something amazing during my sleep.” “What did you dream?” they asked. He 
said: “I saw a black man enter the mosque, and his head struck the ceiling. 
‘Who are you?’ I asked. He said, ‘I am the severe critic, 1776 the neck-crusher.’ 


1770 Reading with M, khayrarv, Houtsma read C as ajran (pay). 

1771 Reading with M, hatta ataqaddama ilaykum, rather than with C and ed. Leiden, hatta 
ataqaddama 'alaykum. For the idiom, see Lane, Lexicon, s.v. q-d-m. 

1772 Literally, “who bite on their wisdom teeth,” a metaphor for vigorousness, soundness, 
and firmness of judgment. See Lane, Lexicon, s.v. najidh. 

1773 54 a. h. = December 16,673 - December 5,674. Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2259, and al-Mas'udi, 
Muruj, 3:216 (§1824), place his death in the previous year. Al-Mas'udi gives a date of 
Ramadan 53 (August 20 - September 18,673). 

1774 Cf. al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:216 (§ 1824). 

1775 This is apparently proverbial, meaning: we are not all of the same character. The 
columns are presumably those of the mosque. 

1776 “The severe critic” translates al-naqqad, which is Houtsma’s emendation on the basis 
of al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:216 (§1825), where the first part of this report is cited. The mss 
have al-raqqad, the sleeper, which does not fit the context. 
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‘Where are you heading?’ I asked. He said: ‘To crush the neck of this tyrant 
who is speaking on these wooden beams.’” 1777 While Ziyad was speaking on 
the pulpit, suddenly he grasped his finger and cried out, “My hand!” Then he 
fell from the pulpit unconscious and was brought into the palace. He had been 
stricken with plague in the little finger of his right hand, and he could not keep 
still. 1778 A physician was summoned. Ziyad said to him, | “Cut off my hand!” The 2:281 
physician said: “Commander, tell me about the pain that you feel: is it in your 
hand or in your heart?” Ziyad said: “By God, except in my heart!” The physician 
said, “Then you will be fine.” 

When Ziyad was about to die, he wrote to Mu'awiya: 

I write to the Commander of the Faithful when I am in the last day of this 
world and the first of the next. I have appointed Khalid b. Abdallah b. 

Khalid b. Asid 1779 as my successor. 

When Ziyad died and his bier was set down to be prayed over, his son ‘Ubaydal¬ 
lah 1780 came forward, but Khalid b. Abdallah came to him, pushed him aside, 
and stepped forward and prayed over him. 

When Ziyad’s burial was over, ‘Ubaydallah went immediately to Mu'awiya. 

When Mu'awiya was told that it was ‘Ubaydallah, he said to him: “Son, what 
prevented your father from naming you his successor? If he had done so, I 
would have done so.” ‘Ubaydallah said: “I entreat you by God, Commander 
[of the Faithful]; let no one ask me after you, ‘What prevented his father 
and his paternal uncle 1781 from appointing him?”’ So Mu'awiya appointed him 
governor over Khurasan and gave him the two frontiers of India. 


1777 That is, on the pulpit (minbar). 

1778 Reading the unpointed word in the mss as yataqarr. Houtsma read it as yataghadhdh, 
meaning perhaps that the infection was suppurating. 

1779 Khalid b. ‘Abdallah b. Khalid b. Asid was Basran who lived to a venerable age. During 
what came to be called the second fitna, he sided at first with Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr; 
then he went over to ‘Abd al-Malik’s side and participated with him in battle in which 
Mus'ab was killed. Abd al-Malik appointed him twice over Basra, in 71/690-691 and 
74/693-694, and al-Walid 1 appointed him over Mecca in 93/711-712. See Khalifa b. 
Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 268, 293, 296; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 16:122; 
al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:194. 

1780 ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad (d. 67/688), the most prominent of Ziyad’s sons, eventually suc¬ 
ceeded his father as governor of Kufa and then of Khurasan and Basra for Mu'awiya 
and then for Yazid 1. See the article by C. F. Robinson in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad. 

1781 That is, Mu'awiya. 
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When al-Mundhir 1782 died, ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad appointed Sinan b. Sa- 
lama 1783 in his place. He fought the people of al-Qlqan and al-Buqan, 1784 and 
God granted him victory over them. 

‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad went to Khurasan. He began with Bukhara, which was 
ruled at that time by a queen called Khatun. He fought its people until he 
conquered the city. Then he crossed the river of Balkh, 1785 becoming the first 
Arab to cross it. The enemy fought him fiercely, but victory was his. Then he 
left Khurasan and came back to Mu'awiya, who appointed him governor over 
Basra in the year 56 1786 —others say at the beginning of the year 57. 1787 

Mu'awiya appointed ‘Abdallah b. Ziyad 1788 governor over Khurasan, but then 
he found him to be weak, so he dismissed him from office and appointed Abd 
al-Rahman b. Ziyad. 1789 But he did not find the latter to be commendable, so 
he dismissed him. ‘Abd al-Rahman brought back an enormous fortune. He is 
reported to have said, “I have brought with me enough money to suffice me for 
a hundred years at one thousand dirhams a day.” But the fortune evaporated. 
In the days of al-Hajjaj, 1790 ‘Abd al-Rahman was seen riding a donkey. “Where 
is the money?” he was asked. He said: “Nothing | suffices except God’s counte¬ 
nance. 1791 And the donkey isn’t mine; it’s borrowed!” 

After ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ziyad, Mu'awiya appointed Sa'Id b. ‘Uthman b. 
‘Affan 1792 over Khurasan. Sa'Id crossed the river and came to Bukhara. The 
queen of Bukhara, Khatun, sued for peace, and he agreed to it. Then she 


1782 That is, al-Mundhir b. al-Jarud al-'Abdi (d. 61/680-681 or 62/681-682); see al-Baladhuri, 
Futuh, 432-433- 

1783 Cf. above, ed. Leiden, 2:278. 

1784 For the conquest of al-Qlqan and al-Buqan, see al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 432-435. 

1785 The Oxus, known in Arabic as Jayhun, but also as Nahr Balkh. 

1786 56A. h. = November 25,675 - November 13,676. 

1787 57a.h. = November^, 676 - November 2,677. 

1788 On Abdallah b. Ziyad b. Ablhi, see al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, index; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 

1789 On Abd al-Rahman b. Ziyad b. Ablhi, see al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 355, 413; al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab, iv/i, index; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 203,188-190,195,392; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 34:342. 

1790 Al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf al-Thaqafi was the governor of Iraq from 75/694 until his death in 
95/714. See the article by A Dietrich in ei 2 , s.v. Al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf. 

1791 Alluding to Qur’an 55:27: All that dwells upon the earth is perishing, yet still abides 
( yabqa) the Countenance of thy Lord, majestic, splendid.” The speaker has changed 
yabqa to yakfi (suffices) to echo his previous boast. 

1792 On Sa'Id b. 'Uthman b. ‘Affan who was appointed by Mu'awiya to be governor of 
Khurasan in 56/675-676, see Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 5:113; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 224, 
225; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 411-413,417,422; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3056,2377-180,3:2352. 
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reneged about the agreement, hoping to get the better of Sa'Id. Sa'Id fought 
them, was victorious, and killed a great number of them. He advanced to 
Samarqand and besieged it, but he was unable to take it. He did, however, 
capture a fortress in which there were sons of kings. When these fell into his 
hands, the enemy sued for peace, but he swore that he would not depart until 
he entered the city; so the city gate was opened for him and he entered. He 
then bombarded the fortress 1793 of the city with stones. Qutham b. al-'Abbas b. 
‘Abd al-Muttalib was with him and died in Samarqand. 1794 When Abdallah b. 
al-Abbas received word of his death, he said, “What a great distance there is 
between where he was born and where he died: he was bom in Mecca and his 
grave is in Samarqand!” Sa'Id b. ‘Uthman went back to Mu'awiya, who replaced 
him with Aslam b. Zur'a. 1795 Sa'Id went to Medina, taking the captive Soghdian 
princes with him. They rose up against him and killed him, then they killed 
each other, so that none of them remained alive. Aslam b. Zur'a remained for 
several months; at that time the governors of Khurasan used to reside in Herat. 
Then Mu'awiya appointed Khulayd b. Abdallah al-Hanafi, 1796 who was his last 
governor over Khurasan. 

Sa'd b. Abl Waqqas wanted to have an appointment under Mu'awiya, but 
Mu'awiya denied him one, and so he stayed in his house—he used to live in a 
palace of his ten miles outside of Medina, and he continued to reside in it until 
he died. His death occurred in the year 55. 1797 He was carried on men’s hands 
from his palace to Medina, and he was buried in al-Baqi'. 1798 

Four of the wives of God’s Messenger died during the days of Mu'awiya. 
Hafsa bt. ‘Umar died in the year 45, 1799 and | Marwan b. al-Hakam, the governor 
of Medina, prayed over her. Safiyya bt. Huyayy b. Akhtab died in the year 50. 1800 


1793 The text uses the word quhandiz, derived from the Persian words kuhan (ancient) and 
cliz (citadel), the name given in Khurasan to the citadel or fortress in the middle of a 
big city. See Yaqut, Buldan, 4:419. 

1794 On the supposed tomb at Samarqand of this cousin of the Prophet, see the article by 
H. H. Schaeder, C. E. Bosworth, and Yolande Crowe in ei 2 , s.v. Samarkand. 

1795 On Aslam b. Zur'a al-Kilabi, see al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 363, 368, 413; al-Ya'qubi, Buldan, 
298; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:65,81,168,172,179,180,189,390-391; Yaqut, Buldan, 1:53. 

1796 On Khulayd b. ‘Abdallah al-Hanafi, see Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta'rikh, 165-166; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 1:2904,2:79-81,155-156,161-163. 

1797 55A.H. = December 6,674 - November 24,675. 

1798 That is, Baqi' al-Gharqad, the cemetery of the Medinans; see the note to 2:267. 

1799 45A.H. = March 24,665 - March 13,666. 

1800 50A.H. = January 29,670 - January 17,671. 


2:283 
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Juwayriya bt. al-Harith 1801 died in the year 56. 1802 Aisha bt. Abi Bakr died in 
the year 58, 1803 and Abu Hurayra, who was a deputy of Marwan over Medina, 
prayed over her, with the result that someone who was present said, “The most 
antagonistic person to her has prayed over her!” 

Abu Hurayra died in the year 59. 1804 

Mu'awiya was a man of forbearance, shrewdness, and generosity with 
money, though only from design, being a man who stinted when it came to 
his own food. Sa'Td b. al-As said: “I once heard Mu'awiya say: ‘I do not put my 
sword where my whip suffices; I do not put my whip where my tongue suffices; 
and if there were just a hair between me and the people, it would not break.’ 
Someone asked, ‘How so, Commander [of the Faithful]?’ He said, ‘When they 
pulled it I would let go of it, and when they let go of it I would pull it.’ ” 

When he received word that someone had said something he disliked, he 
would silence him 1805 with gifts, or perhaps trick him and send him to the 
wars, setting him in the front ranks. Most of his actions involved craftiness and 
trickery. 

Mu'awiya led the pilgrimage only twice in all the years of his rule: in the year 
44I8O6 anc j j n thg y ear 5 o. 1807 He intended to carry off the pulpit of God’s Mes¬ 
senger, but an earthquake damaged it so badly that it was believed to be the 
end of the world, so he left it. Later he added five steps to it at its base. He per¬ 
formed the lesser pilgrimage of Rajab in the year 56. 1808 He was the first person 
who covered the Ka'ba with brocade ( dlbaj) and brought slaves to serve it. 


1801 Reading the first name as it appears in M; Houtsma read the unpointed word in C as 
Khawla, but no such women is known to have died in 56. Juwayriya bt. al-Harith al- 
Mustaliqiyya, from the Khuza'a, was a beautiful woman who was taken captive by the 
Muslims during the campaign of al-MuraysI‘ in 5/626-627. She fell into the share of 
the Thabit b. Qays, who offered her her freedom for a sum of money. The Prophet paid 
the sum for her and married her in the following year. According to al-Ya'qubi she died 
in 56/675-676: others say in the year 50/670. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 8:83; Ibn Qutayba, 
Ma'arif, 139; Ibn Abd al-Barr, 40804; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd, 5:419; al-Safadl, al-Waft, 9:226; 
Ibn Hajar, Isdba, 4:265. 

1802 56A. h. = November 25,675 - November 13,676. 

1803 58A.H. = November 3,677 - October 22,678. 

1804 59a. h. = October 23,678 - October 12,679. 

1805 Arabic qata'a lisanahu (he would cut out his tongue). 

1806 1 Dhu 1-Hijja 44 = February 23, 665. 

1807 1 Dhu 1-Hijja 50 = December 20,670. 

1808 Rajab 56 = May 20 - June 18, 676. On the pre-Islamic roots of performing the lesser 
pilgrimage during the month of Rajab, see the articles in ei 2 by R. Paret, s.v. ‘Umra, and 
by M. J. Kister, s.v. Radjab. 
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The persons with the greatest influence over him were ‘Amr b. al-As, Yazid 
b. al-Hurr al-Absi, 1809 and al-Dahhak b. Qays al-Fihri. Al-Dahhak was in charge 
of his police; Abu Mukhariq, a client ( mawla ) of Himyar, 1810 was in charge of 
his bodyguard (haras); and his chamberlain (hajib) was his client Riyah. 1811 

Mu'awiya had a grim face, bulging eyes, an ample beard, a broad chest, big 
buttocks, and short legs and thighs. 

He ruled for nineteen years and eight months. He died on the first day of 
Rajab 1812 —others say on the fifteenth of Rajab 1813 —of the year 60 at the age 
of 77—others say 80. He had become weak and thin and had lost his two front 
teeth. 

Salih b. ‘Amr said: I saw Mu'awiya on the pulpit wearing a black turban which 
he had let down over his mouth. He was saying: 

People, I have become old. My strength is gone, and I have been stricken 
in my best parts. May God have mercy on anyone who prays for me. 

Then he wept, and the people wept with him. 

When Mu'awiya died, al-Dahhak b. Qays came out and put his shrouds on 
the pulpit. Then he said: “Mu'awiya was the Arabs’ eyetooth and rope, 1814 and 
he has died. These are his shrouds. We are going to wrap him in them and 
place him in his grave, and that will be our last meeting.” Al-Dahhak b. Qays 


1809 Yazid b. al-Hurr al-'AbsI was a Damascene notable who participated in the battle 
of Siffin on the side of Mu'awiya and was one of the witnesses to the arbitration 
agreement. Mu'awiya appointed him chief of police, and, as governor of Syria under 
‘Uthman, he appointed him as head of the summer campaigns against the Byzantines. 
See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 180, 228; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 164; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:3338; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 65051. 

1810 The kurtya of Abu Mukhariq, a client of Himyar, is uncertain. Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 
67:200, gives it as Abu 1-Mukhtar. His name is given as either al-Mukhtar or Malik. See 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 228; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:205. 

1811 Riyah b. ‘Abda/'Ubayda al-Ghassani Abu Natil is mentioned in the sources as the chief 
of police of the caliphs ‘Abd al-Malik and al-Walid 1, not of Mu'awiya. It is reported that 
he was also appointed by al-Walid 1 to head the army sent to the frontier area of al- 
Tuwana. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 299, 312; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 18:257. “Riyah” 
is unpointed in the mss. Houtsma read it as Rabah, but no Rabah is associated with 
Mu'awiya in the sources. 

1812 1 Rajab 6oa.h. = April 7,680. 

1813 15 Rajab 6oa.h. = 21 April 21,680. 

1814 That is, their chief and mainstay. 
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al-Fihri prayed over him because Yazld 1815 was away at the time. He was buried 
in Damascus. 

He left four sons: Yazld, ‘Abdallah, Muhammad, and ‘Abd al-Rahman. 

Those who led the pilgrimage in his days were: 

- In the year 41: 1816 ‘Utba b. Abl Sufyan; 

- [in the year 42: 1817 ‘Anbasa b. Abl Sufyan]; 

- in the year 43: 1818 Marwan b. al-Hakam; 

- in the year 44: 1819 Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan; 

- in the year 45: 1820 Marwan b. al-Hakam; 

- in the year 46: 1821 ‘Utba b. Abl Sufyan; 

- in the year 47: 1822 ‘Utba b. Abl Sufyan; 

- in the year 48: 1823 Marwan b. al-Hakam; 

- in the year 49: 1824 Sa'Id b. al-As; 

- in the year 50: 1825 Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan; 

- in the year 51: 1826 Yazld b. Mu'awiya; 

- in the year 52: 1827 Sa'Id b. al-As; 

- in the year 53: 1828 Sa'Id b. al-As again; 

- in the year 54: 1829 Marwan b. al-Hakam; 


1815 Mu'awiya’s son and heir apparent. 

1816 1 Dhu 1-Hijja 41 = March 28, 662. The text is defective, with no information about who 
led the pilgrimage in 42A.H. Houtsma simply added after 41 the words [and 42] in 
brackets, thereby assigning leadership of the pilgrimage in 41 and 42 to ‘Utba b. Abl 
Sufyan. However, other sources (Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 205; al-Tabari, Ta'rlkh, 2:27) 
give the leader in 42A.H. as ‘Anbasa b. Abl Sufyan, the brother of ‘Utba b. Abl Sufyan. 
It appears that the copyist skipped the material between the first “Sufyan” and the 
second by homeoteleuton. The translation restores the missing material ( wa-fisanati 
thnatayni wa-arba’lna 'Anbasatu bnu Abl Sufyan) in brackets. 

1817 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 42A. H. = March 17, 663. 

1818 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 43A. H. = March 5, 664. 

1819 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 44 a. h. = February 23,665. 

1820 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 45A. h. = February 12,666. 

1821 1 Dhu 1-Hijja H146A.H. = February 1, 667. 

1822 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 47A. H. = January 22, 668. 

1823 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 48A. H. =January 10, 669. 

1824 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 49 a.h. = December 31,669. 

1825 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 50 a.h. = December 20,670. 

1826 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 51A. h. = December 9,671. 

1827 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 52A. h. = November 28,672. 

1828 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 53A. h. = November 17,673. 

1829 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 54A. H. =November 6, 674. 
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- in the year 55: 1830 Marwan b. al-Hakam; 

- in the year 56: 1831 al-Walid b. ‘Utba b. Abl Sufyan; 1832 

- in the year 57: 1833 al-Walid b. ‘Utba b. Abl Sufyan again; 

- | in the year 58: 1834 al-Walid b. ‘Utba again; 

- in the year 59: 1835 ‘Uthman b. Muhammad b. Abl Sufyan. 1836 

During the time of his rule the following men led the military campaigns: 1837 

In the year 41, 1838 Mu'awiya dispatched Habib b. Maslama. Habib made a 
peace settlement with the ruler of the Byzantines since he did not wish to be 
distracted by him. 1839 

In the year 43, 1840 Busr b. [Abl] Artat led the campaign to the land of the 
Byzantines and wintered there. 


1830 1 Dhti 1-Hijja in 55 a. h. = October 27,675. 

1831 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 56A.H. = October 15,676. 

1832 Al-Walid b. ‘Utba b. Abi Sufyan, a member of the Umayyad family, was appointed by his 
uncle Mu'awiya and cousin Yazid 1 as governor of Medina and led the pilgrimage for 
both caliphs several times. When the young caliph Mu'awiya (n) b. Yazid b. Mu'awiya 
died, the people of Damascus wanted him for the caliphate, but he refused, and was 
imprisoned by al-Dahhak b. Qays when he refused the call of the latter to the caliphate 
of fbn al-Zubayr. He died of the plague in 64/683-684. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, index; 
Mus'ab al-Zubayri, 132,133; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index; al-Mas'udi, Muruj, index. 

1833 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 57A.H. = October 5,677. 

1834 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 58A. H. = September 24, 678. 

1835 1 Dhu 1-Hijja in 50 a.h. = September 13,679. 

1836 ‘Uthman b. Muhammad b. Abi Sufyan led the pilgrimage once under Mu'awiya and 
was governor of Medina for about a year under Yazid 1 in 62/681-682, in which year he 
also led the pilgrimage. He was in Damascus when Mu'awiya died, and was among the 
Umayyads expelled from Medina shortly before the battle of al-Harra. See Khalifa b. 
Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 236-237,254; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 345; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2095,402, 
405-406,409; fbn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 40:22. 

1837 Al-Ya'qubi apparently means the summer campaigns ( sawa’if ), as he specifies the 
winter campaigns when he means them. 

1838 41A.H. = May 7,661 - April 25,662. 

1839 Al-Ya'qubi gives no leader of a campaign for the year 42/662-663. That there was a 
campaign against the Byzantines in that year can be inferred from al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
2:16, where the destination of the campaign is identified as al-Lan, that is, Armenia. 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 205, mentions that Habib b. Maslama died in that year “in 
the land of Armenia.” This indicates that Habib b. Maslama led the campaign again in 
42, not only in 41. 

1840 43A.H. = April 15, 663 - April 3, 664. 
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In the year 44, 1841 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid b. al-Walld led the campaign and 
reached Qaluniya. 1842 

In the year 45, 1843 Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid b. al-Walld. He also led a winter 
campaign in the land of the Byzantines and reached Antioch. 

In the year 46, 1844 Malik b. Abdallah al-Khath'aml 1845 —others say Malik 
b. Hubayra al-Sakunl. 1846 He also led a winter campaign in the land of the 
Byzantines. 

In the year 47, 1847 Malik b. Hubayra al-Sakunl. He also led a winter campaign 
in the land of the Byzantines. 

In the year 48, 1848 [Abu] Abd al-Rahman al-Qaynl. 1849 He reached Antioch 
the Black. 1850 


1841 44A.H. = April 4, 664 - March 24, 665. 

1842 The name and location are uncertain. The mss read ‘.qlw followed by two undotted 
tooth-letters and ta’ marbuta. Houtsma restored Qaluniya on the basis of another 
source. Yaqut, Buldan, 4:393, places Qaluniya in Anatolia ( bi-l-Rum ), 60 stages from 
Constantinople. Another possibility is Qalawdhiya (Latin/Greek Claudias) a fortress 
mentioned by al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 186-187, as near Malatya (Melitene) on the upper 
Euphrates. 

1843 45A.h. = March 24,665 - March 13,666. 

1844 46a.h. = March 13,666 - March 2,667. 

1845 Malik b. Abdallah al-Khath'ami, nicknamed Malik al-saraya (Malik of the Raiding 
Parties), led campaigns against the Byzantines for forty years during Mu'awiya’s gov¬ 
ernorship and caliphate and during the caliphates of Yazld 1 and Abd al-Malik. See 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 208,225,235; al-Baladhuri, Futuh., 191; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:82, 
171,181,196; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 56:466. 

1846 Malik b. Hubayra al-Sakunl was governor of Hims for Mu'awiya and headed Marwan 
b. al-Hakam’s infantry in the battle of Marj Rahit. He died in 65/684-685. See Ibn Sa'd, 
Tabaqat, vu/2,138; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 208, 209; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 16; 
al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 56:508. 

1847 47a.h. = March 3,667 - February 19,668. 

1848 48a.h. = February 20,668 - February 8,669 ce. 

1849 Restoring the name on the basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:84,85. Abu is missing in C and 
smudged in M (if it is there at all); al-Qaynl is unpointed in both mss. Houtsma read 
the name as Abd al-Rahman al- c UtbI. Abu Abd al-Rahman al-Qayni’s name was al- 
NuTnan b. Asad b. Farwa, and he was nicknamed Dhu l-shawka (the one with furor 
in fighting). He fought in the battle of Ajnadayn during the early conquests and led 
campaigns into Byzantine lands for Mu'awiya. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 208-209; 
Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 67:57. 

1850 Arabic Antakfya al-Sawda’. No other source gives the city of Antioch this epithet. Yaqut, 
Buldan, 1:267, mentions that Antioch’s mountain overshadows the city “so that the sun 
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In the year 49, 1851 Fadala b. ‘Ubayd. 1852 God granted conquest at his hands, 
and he took many captives. 

In the year 50, 1853 Busr b.[ Abl] Artat led the campaign. Sufyan b. Awf led 
the winter campaign. 

In the year 51, 1854 Muhammad b. Abd al-Rahman 1855 led the campaign. 
Fadala b. ‘Ubayd al-Ansari led the winter campaign. 

In the year 52, 1856 Sufyan b. Awf. He died, having appointed Abdallah b. 
Mas'ada al-Fazari as his successor. 

In the year 53, 1857 Muhammad b. Malik. 1858 Tarsus is said to have been 
conquered in this year byJunada b. Abl Umayya al-Azdi. 1859 

In the year 55, 1860 Malik b. Abdallah al-Khath'ami. He also led the winter 
campaign in the land of the Byzantines. 


rises there only at the second hour of the day.” Yaqut (3:227) also mentions a town called 
al-Sawda’ and places it in the province of Hims ( min kuwar Hints). 

1851 49A.H. = February 9,669 - January 28,670. 

1852 Fadala b. ‘Ubayd b. Nafidh al-Ansari al-Awsi al-‘Umari participated in the conquest of 
Egypt. Fie was among the ‘Uthmaniyya who did not pledge obedience to ‘All after the 
killing of ‘Uthman. Fie resided in Damascus and served as judge there for Mu'awiya. 
He also led campaigns for the latter into Byzantine lands and led a naval campaign in 
50/670-671. He died in 53/672-673 (but other dates are given). See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 
vn/2,124; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 209, 218, 227; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:3070, 2:86-87, 
111,205; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 48:290. 

1853 50A.H. = January 29,670 - January 17,671. 

1854 51A.H. = January 18, 671 - January 7, 672. 

1855 Otherwise unidentified. 

1856 52A.H. = January 8,672 - December 26,672. 

1857 53A.H. = December 27,672 - December 15,673. 

1858 All that the sources say about Muhammad b. Malik is that he led a winter campaign 
into Byzantine lands in 54/673-674. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 223; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, 2:163. Note that al-Ya'qubl does not include the campaigns of the year 54/673- 
674 in his list. 

1859 Junada b. Abl Umayya al-Azdi was a Syrian who participated in the conquest of 
Egypt and resided in Jordan. He was in charge of naval campaigns under Mu'awiya 
and conquered Rhodes, Arwad, and Crete. He died in 80/699-700 (but other dates 
are given). See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, vn/2,151; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 143, 224, 227, 
280; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:2821-2822, 2:157, 163, 173, 181, 188 196: Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 
11:292. 

1860 55A.H. = December 6,674 - November 24,675. 
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In the year 56, 1861 Yazld b. Mu'awiya; he reached Constantinople. 1862 Mas'ud 
b. Ab! Mas'ud 1863 led the winter campaign. Yazld b. Shajara 1864 was in charge of 
the land forces, and ‘Iyad b. al-Harith 1865 was in charge of the naval forces. All 
of this is said. 

In the year 57, 1866 Abdallah b. Qays. 1867 

In the year 58, 1868 Malik b. Abdallah al-Khath'ami—others say: ‘Amr b. 
2:286 Yazld | al-Juhanl. 1869 It is said that Yazld b. Shajara came back 1870 by sea. 

In the year 59, 1871 Amr b. Murra al-Juhanl 1872 led the campaign on land. In 
that year there was no [campaign] by sea. 

The religious scholars ( juqaha’) in the days of Mu'awiya were: 

- ‘Abdallah b. Abbas, 

- Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, 

- al-Miswar b. Makhrama al-Zuhri, 1873 


1861 56A. h. = November 25,675 - November 13,676. 

1862 See above, ed. Leiden 2:272. 

1863 The sources mention Mas'ud b. Abl Mas'ud as a leader of summer campaigns and 
a winter campaign in 56/675-676. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 224; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Dimashq, 5804. 

1864 On Yazld b. Shajara al-Rahawi, see Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, vii/2,156; Khalifa b. Khayyat, 
Ta’rikh, 198, 223, 225; al-Bukhari, 8:316: Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 448; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
1:3448, 2:86,173,181,1564; Ibn Abl Hatim, 9:270; Ibn Hazm, 413; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 4:1577; 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 65:220. 

1865 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1073, ‘Iyad b. al-Harith led the land campaign in 56/675- 
676. 

1866 57 a. h. = November 14,676 - November 2,677. 

1867 ‘Abdallah b. Qays al-Fazari (or al-Ansari), a Companion of the Prophet, is said to have 
raided Sicily in 53/672-673 and Constantinople at an unidentified date, when he was 
defeated but brought back many captives. He was killed in 57/676-677 during the 
winter campaign into Byzantine territory. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 225, 230; al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, index; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 32218. 

1868 58A.H. = November 3,677 - October 22,678. 

1869 ‘Amr b. Yazld al-Juhanl is otherwise unknown. Al-Ya‘qubl could have meant ‘Amr b. 
Murra al-Juhanl, who, according to him, led the campaign in the following year. 

1870 Reading with M, wa-qafala-, Houtsma read the word as qlla (it was said). 

1871 59 a. h.= October 23,678 - October 12,679. 

1872 ‘Amr b. Murra al-Juhanl participated in the conquest of Palestine and led campaigns 
into Byzantine territory for Mu'awiya, who cahed him “the lion of Juhayna.” He visited 
Egypt and died in the caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik. See Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 4:68; Khalifa b. 
Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 225-226; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2457,2288; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 46:337. 

1873 Al-Miswar b. Makhrama al-Zuhri was the nephew of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf and a 
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- al-Sa’ib b. YazTd, 1874 

- ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hatib, 1875 

- Abu Bakr b. Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith, 1876 

- Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab, 

- ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr, 

- Ata’b. Yasar, 1877 

- al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Abl [Bakr], 

- Ablda b. Qays al-Salmanl, 1878 

- al-Rabf b. Khuthaym al-Thawri, 1879 

- Zirr b. Hubaysh, 1880 


Companion of the Prophet. He lived in Medina until ‘Uthman was killed; then moved 
to Mecca. There he was killed by the mangonels of the besieging Umayyad army led by 
al-Husayn b. Numayr in 64/683-684. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 177,255; al-Bukhari, 
7:410; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, index; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 
58:158; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 4:395; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 3:390; al-Safadl, al-Wafl, 25:588. 

1874 Al-Sa’ib b. Yazid al-Kindi, originally a captive from Ayn al-Tamr, was appointed by 
the Prophet over al-Yamama, and was later put by ‘Umar in charge of the market of 
Medina, together with Abdallah b. ‘Utba b. Mas'ud. He also served as a judge. He died 
probably in 91/709-710, although dates ranging between 71/690-691 and 94/712-713 are 
given. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 280; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:1373,2064,2752,3032; Ibn 
Asakir, Dimashq, 20:106; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 2:257; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 3:437; idem, Ta’rikh, 
363; al-Safadi, al-Wafl, 15:104. 

1875 Abd al-Rahman b. Hatib b. Abl Balta'a al-Lakhmi was a Medinan Companion of the 
Prophet. He and al-Nu‘man b. Bashir are reported to have brought ‘Uthmaris blood¬ 
stained shirt to Damascus. He died in Medina in 68/687-688. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 
5146; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif 318; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2982. 

1876 Abu Bakr b. Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith was one of the seven jurists of Medina. He 
died in 94/712-713. See the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Fukaha’ al-Madina al-Sab‘a. 

1877 ‘Ata’ b. Yasar, a client of the Prophet’s wife Maymuna, was a Medinan who died in 
94/712-714 (but widely varying dates are given). See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 5029; Khalifa 
b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 329 Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 459; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 40:438. 

1878 ‘Ablda b. Qays al-Salmanl was appointed by ‘Umar as judge of Kufa and later supported 
‘All. He died c. 72/691-692. See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 268; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif 
425,579,548; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 7:84. 

1879 Al-Rabf b. Khuthaym al-Thawri was a Kufan known for his piety who participated in 
some campaigns. He died c. 70/689-690. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6027; Abu Nu'aym, 
Hifya, 2:105; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 4:258; al-Safadi, al-Wafl, 14:80; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 3:242. 

1880 Zirr b. Hubaysh al-Asadi, said to have been bom in pre-Islamic times but never to have 
met the Prophet, was a Kufan who died at an advanced age c. 81/700-701. See Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabaqat, 6:71; Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 288; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 1:2729,2:213,288,3:2333, 
2553; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 4:181; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 19:18. 
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- al-Harith b. Qays al-Ju‘fi, 1881 

- ‘Amr b. ‘Utba b. Farqad, 1882 

- al-Ahnaf b. Qays, 

- al-Harith b. ‘Amlra 1883 al-Zabldl, 1884 

- Suwayd b. Ghafala al-Ju‘fi, 

- Amr b. Maymun al-Awdl, 1885 

- Abu Mu'awiya Abdallah b. al-Shikhkhlr, 1 

- Shaqlq b. Salama, 1887 


1881 Al-Harith b. Qays al-Ju'fi fought on ‘All’s side at Siffin. He died in 48/668-669. See Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:116; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 4032; al-Tusi, Rijal, 38; al-Dhahabl, Sfyar, 4:74; 
al-Safadi, al-Wdfi, 11:241. 

1882 ‘Amr b. ‘Utba b. Farqad al-Sulaml, a Companion of the Prophet, was a Kufan ascetic. 
He was among the party that buried Abu Dharr al-Ghifari. He served as governor of 
Masabadhan and participated in the conquest of Balanjar. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6043; 
Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif 345; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:2891-2893,2897. 

1883 The mss and ed. Leiden read ‘Umayr, but the correct spelling and pronunciation are 
given in Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 1:370. 

1884 Al-Harith b. ‘Amlra al-Zabidl al-Harithl returned from Yemen with Mu'adh b. Jabal 
and stayed with him in his house, but escaped being afflicted by the plague in which 
Mu'adh, among others, died. Al-Harith then went to study with Abu 1-Darda’ in Hims, 
and then went to Kufa, where he studied with ‘Abdallah b. Mas'ud. He later studied 
with Salman al-FarisI in al-Mada’in, and then returned to Syria. He died in the caliphate 
of Mu'awiya or that of Yazld 1. See Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 11:458; al-Dhahabl, MIzan, 
1:440; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 1:370. 

1885 ‘Amr b. Maymun al-Awdl al-Madhhijl was a Yemeni bom in pre-Islamic times. He 
met Mu'adh b. Jabal in Yemen and settled in Kufa, where he became an associate of 
‘Abdallah b. Mas'ud. He died in 74/693-694 or 73/692-693. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:80; 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 275; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 426, 448-449; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
index; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 4048; ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 46:406. 

1886 This is how the name appears in both MSS (though mostly unpointed), but Houtsma 
emended it to Mutarrif b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Shikhkhlr, who is the former’s son, on the 
basis of the appearance of the latter’s name in Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 90, 436. This is a 
strong possibility, given that Mutarrif (d. 95/713-714; see Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 58:289) 
was more famous and influential than his father. However, the biography of his father, 
‘Abdallah b. al-Shikhkhlr, does qualify him to be considered by al-Ya'qubi among the 
religious scholars of Mu'awiya’s time. According to the sources, he became a Muslim in 
the year 8/630, at the conquest of Mecca. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, vii/i, 22; Ibn al-Athlr, 
Usd, 3082; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 5:251. 

1887 Shaqlq b. Salama al-Asadl (d. 82/701-702) participated in the battle of al-Qadisiyya as a 
youth, fought on ‘All’s side at Siffin, and was put in charge of the treasury by Ziyad. He 
was known in Kufa for his learning, piety, and intelligence. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:125; 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 288; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif 449; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index; Abu 
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- ‘Amr b. Shurahbll , 1888 
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Nu'aym, Hilya, 4:101; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd, 3:3; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 2:476; al-Dhahabl, 
Siyar, 4061; al-Safadl, al-Wafi, 16:172. 

1888 ‘Amr b. Shurahbll al-Hamdanl (d. 63/682-683) was an associate of ‘Abdallah b. Mas'ud. 
See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:71; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 4341; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd, 4:114; al-Dhahabl, 
Siyar, 4035; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 3:114; idem, Tahdhib, 8:47. 

1889 ‘Abdallah b. Yazld al-Khatml al-AwsI (d. c. 70/689-690) was a Companion of the 
Prophet from the Ansar who participated in the truce at al-Hudaybiya. He lived in Kufa 
and fought on ‘All’s side in the Battle of the Camel, at Siffin, and at al-Nahrawan. He 
was appointed governor of Kufa for Ibn al-Zubayr. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:10; Khalifa b. 
Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 125,259; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, index; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd, 3:274; al-Dhahabl, 
Siyar, 3:197; al-Safadl, al-Wafi, 17:677. 

1890 Masruq b. al-Ajda‘ Abd al-Rahman al-Hamdanl al-Wada‘I was a Kufan who was born 
before Islam. He fought in the battle of al-Qadisiyya and on ‘All’s side at al-Nahrawan 
and was known for his piety. He served as a judge but would not accept a salary for 
his work. He died c. 62/681-682 and was buried in Wasit. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:50; 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 176, 228, 251; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:145, 295,1994, 2960, 3146; 
Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 2:95; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 57:396. 

1891 The mss and ed. Leiden have al-Khath'aml, but such a person is unknown, whereas 
‘Alqama b. Qays al-Nakha‘I was a well-known scholar during the caliphate of Mu'awiya, 
and his name does not appear in al-Ya‘qubi’s history under any other caliphal period. 
‘Alqama al-Nakha‘I, the uncle of the famous Ibrahim al-Nakha‘I, was the jurist of Kufa 
and its foremost authority in Qur’anic recitation and hadith. He died c. 62/681-682. 
See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:57; Khalifa b. Khayyat, TaYikh, 196,236,251; Abu Zur'a, Ta’rlkh, 
650; al-Tabari. Ta’rlkh, index; Abu Nu'aym, Hilya, 2:98; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 41054; al- 
Dhahabl, Siyar, 4:53; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 3010; idem, Tahdhib, 7:276. 

1892 Shurayh b. al-Harith al-Kindl Abu Umayya (d. c. 76/691-692), was the judge of Kufa for 
over fifty years under ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘All, and Mu'awiya. See the article by E. Kohlberg 
in ei 2 , s.v. Shurayh b. al-Harith (or b. Shurahbll) b. Kays, Abu Umayya al-Kindl. 

1893 Zayd b. Wahb al-Hamdanl, whose name will occur again in al-Ya‘qubI’s history among 
the religious scholars during the caliphate of‘Abd al-Malik, is not known to the other 
sources. If al-Ya‘qubi made a mistake in his name, he could be one of two possible 
scholars. The first is Zayd b. Wahb al-Juhanl, a Kufan supporter of ‘All, who died 
c. 83/702-703 (see al-Dhahabl, Ta’rlkh, 70, 360). The second is the much less known 
Kufan Zayd b. Yuthay’ al-Hamdanl. See Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 6:155; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 

3:427- 
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The Days of Yazid b. Mu'awiya 

Yazld b. Mu'awiya, whose mother was Maysun bt. Bahdal al-Kalbl, became ruler 
on | the first day of Rajab in the year 6o. 1894 On that day the Sun was in Taurus, i° 
20'; the Moon in Scorpio, 1895 2 0 30'; 1896 Saturn in Cancer, 11 0 ; Jupiter in Aries, 19 0 ; 
Mars in Gemini, 22 0 30'; Venus in Gemini, 8° 50'; and Mercury in Taurus, 20° 30'. 

Yazld was away. 1897 When he came to Damascus, he wrote to al-Walid b. ‘Utba 
b. Abi Sufyan, who was the governor of Medina: 

When this letter of mine reaches you, summon al-Husayn b. ‘All and 
Abdallah b. al-Zubayr, and press them to swear allegiance to me. If they 
refuse, strike off their heads and send their heads to me. Press the people 
also to swear allegiance to me. Whoever refuses, carry out the decree 
against him and against al-Husayn b. ‘All and Abdallah b. al-Zubayr. 
Peace. 

His letter 1898 reached al-Walid at night. He sent for al-Husayn and ‘Abdallah 
b. al-Zubayr and told them the news. They said, “Let us wait until tomorrow 


1894 1 Rajab 60 a. h. = April 7,680. 

1895 C contains that following marginal note: “Only if it is the middle of the month, will 
the moon be in Scorpio and the sun in Taurus. At the beginning of the month, it will 
be with the sun in Taurus; so check this.” The note is correct. If the sun is in Taurus, 
i° 20', and the moon in Scorpio, 2 0 30', it will be full moon, which can occur only on 
the middle day of the lunar month. Furthermore, 1 Rajab 60 (7 April 680) is about two 
weeks after the vernal equinox, which should put the sun at about 15 0 Aries; it would 
reach i° 20' Taurus about April 21 (15 Rajab). The latter, in fact, is the date given in 
al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh, 2:216, for the swearing of allegiance to Yazid, with an alternate date 
of 20 Rajab (April 26). In other words, the horoscope in al-Ya‘qubi works for 15 Rajab 
60, but not for 1 Rajab. One can emend al-Ya‘qubi’s mustahall (the first day) to nisf (the 
middle); or, more likely, the author has combined two traditions, one that gave the date 
of Yazid’s accession as 1 Rajab and one that gave it as 15 Rajab, taking the horoscope 
from the latter without realizing the difficulty that this causes. 

1896 Reading with M, darajatani. C reads darajat (degrees), which led Houtsma to assume 
a lacuna, with a number having dropped out. Suspiciously, the word darajatani in M 
is in the nominative case, where an accusative ( darajatatyni) would be expected. The 
text may have been disturbed. 

1897 That is, at the time of his father’s death; see above, ed. Leiden, 2:284. 

1898 In M, the scribe first wrote the word as al-kitab (the letter), then wrote above it kitabuhu 
(his letter), and wrote next to it the sign for “correct” ( sahh ). In C, the scribe wrote kitab 
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morning, and the people will come to you.” 1899 Marwan 1900 said to al-Walid: “By 
God, if they leave, you will never see them. So compel them to swear allegiance, 
or strike off their heads!” Al-Walid said, “By God, I would not sever the bonds 
of kinship with them.” Al-Husayn and 'Abdallah b. al-Zubayr left al-Walld’s 
presence and took to the road that very night. 

Al-Husayn left for Mecca and stayed there for some days. The people of Iraq 
wrote to him and dispatched messengers on the heels of messengers. The last 
letter that reached him from them was that of Hani’ b. Abl Hank 1901 and Sa'Id 
b. Abdallah al-Khath‘ami: 1902 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. To al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, 
from his party ( shVa ), who are believers | and Muslims: Come quickly, for 2:288 
the people await you, having no imam but you. Hurry! Hurry! Peace. 

Al-Husayn sent to them Muslim b. ‘Aqll b. Abl Talib 1903 and wrote to inform 
them that he was coming on the heels of his letter. When Muslim arrived in 
Kufa, they met with him; they gave him their oath of allegiance (to al-Husayn), 
their pledge, and their pact, and bound themselves to help him, side with him, 
and be loyal to him. 


kitabuhu (the letter his letter) and put a line over the first word, perhaps meaning to 
cross it out. This is one of the evidences that C is a direct copy of M. 

1899 Reading with M: nusbihu wa-ya’tlka l-nas. For some reason, Houtsma emended wa- 
ya’tlka to wa-na’tika and added the word ma'a (with), yielding: “In the morning we will 
come to you with the people.” 

1900 That is, Marwan b. al-Hakam. 

1901 The index of ed. Leiden conflates this Hani’ b. Abl Hani’ with Hani’ b. ‘Urwa al-Muradi, 
the Kufan Yemeni leader whom al-Ya'qubi will mention soon as a leading partisan of al- 
Husayn, but two different men appear to be involved. The Hani’ b. Abl Hani’ mentioned 
here apparently is the same as the Hani’ b. Hani’ al-Sabfi mentioned in al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 2:234-235, along with SaTd b. Abdallah (called “al-Hanafi” in al-Tabari, but “al- 
Khath'ami” in al-DInawari, Akhbar, ed. Leiden, 243) as the messengers who brought 
the Kufans’ letter to al-Husayn and carried the latter’s letter back to the Kufans. The 
nisba of this Hani’ is sometimes given as “al-Hamdanl” (the Sabi' were a branch of 
the Hamdan). See also Nasr b. Muzahim, Waq’at Siffin, 323; Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 6:155; 
al-Dhahabl, Ta’rikh, 409. 

1902 Called “al-Hanafi” in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:234, 322, but “al-Khath'ami,” in al-DInawari, 
Akhbar, 243. 

Muslim b. Aqll b. Abl Talib was al-Husayn’s cousin. See the article by E. Kohlberg in 
ei 2 , s.v. Muslim b. Akil b. Abl Talib. 


1903 
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Al-Husayn set out from Mecca towards Iraq. Yazid had appointed ‘Ubaydal¬ 
lah b. Ziyad as governor of Iraq and had written to him: 

Word has reached me that the people of Kufa have written to al-Husayn 
to come to them and that he has left Mecca, heading towards them. Of 
all provinces, yours has been most afflicted by him, and your days of all 
days. Therefore, if you kill him, well and good; otherwise, you shall return 
to your lineage and to ‘Ubayd’s paternity. 1904 So beware lest he elude you! 
Peace. 1905 


The Death of al-Husayn b. ‘All 

‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad came to Kufa, where Muslim b. ‘Aqll was staying with Hani 5 
b. ‘Urwa, 1906 who was very ill and was a friend of Ibn Ziyad. When Ibn Ziyad 
arrived in Kufa, he was informed of Hank’s illness and went to visit him. Hani 5 
said to Muslim b. ‘Aqll and his companions—there were a number of them: 
“When Ibn Ziyad sits down next to me and becomes comfortable, I shall say, 
‘Bring me something to drink.’ Come out then and kill him.” He brought them 
into the house, and he himself sat down in the portico ( riwaq ). 

‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad came to visit him. When he had become comfortable, 
Hani 5 b. ‘Urwa said, “Bring me something to drink,” but they did not come out. 
“Bring me something to drink,” he said. “What is keeping you?” Then he said: 
“Bring me something to drink, even if it costs me my life!” Ibn Ziyad understood; 
he got up, left Hani 5 , and sent the police to search for Muslim. 

Muslim and his supporters revolted, having no doubt about the people’s 
loyalty and the soundness of their constancy. 1907 He fought ‘Ubaydallah, but he 
was captured. | ‘Ubaydallah killed him, and he was dragged by his feet through 
the market. ‘Ubaydallah also killed Hani 5 b. ‘Urwa because Muslim had stayed 
in his house and because he had helped him. 


1904 Reading with M, ubuwwa (paternity), instead of C, abu (which Houtsma emended to 
abika, “your father”). Houtsma’s emendation of ‘Ubaydallah (in both mss) to ‘Ubayd 
is certainly correct. By threatening to restore ‘Ubaydallah’s descent from ‘Ubayd (as 
his grandfather, not his father), rather than from Abu Sufyan, Yazid was threatening to 
remove ‘Ubaydallah’s claim to be related to the Umayyad house. 

1905 “Peace” (wa l-salam) is in M, but not in C or ed. Leiden. 

1906 Hani’ b. ‘Urwa al-Muradl was an influential Yemeni chief in Kufa. See the article by 
L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. Hani’ b. ‘Urwa al-Muradl. 

1907 Reading with M: thabatihim. Houtsma read C as niyyatihim (their intentions). 
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Al-Husayn set out for Iraq. When he arrived at al-Qutqutana, 1908 news of the 
killing of Muslim b. ‘Aqll reached him. When ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad learned that 
al-Husayn was close to Kufa, he sent out al-Hurr b. Yazld, 1909 who prevented 
al-Husayn from turning aside. ‘Ubaydallah then sent out ‘Umar b. Sa‘d b. Abl 
Waqqas 1910 together with an army to deal with al-Husayn. ‘Umar met al-Husayn 
at a place on the Euphrates called Karbala 5 . 1911 Al-Husayn had with him 62 or 
72 men of his family and companions; ‘Umar b. Sa‘d had 4,000. 

‘Umar’s men blocked al-Husayn’s access to water and prevented him from 
reaching the Euphrates. He pleaded with them by God, may He be glorified 
and exalted, but they insisted on fighting him unless he surrendered; then they 
would take him to ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad, and he would make a decision about 
him and execute Yazid’s decree concerning him. 

It is related on the authority of‘All b. al-Husayn, 1912 who said : 1913 1 was sitting 
on the eve of the morning on which my father, al-Husayn b. ‘All, was killed, with 
my aunt Zaynab 1914 tending to me in my illness. My father entered, reciting: 

0 Time, what a bad friend you are! 

Morning and evening, how many 


1908 Al-Qutqutana is just over 20 miles from al-Qadisiyya. See Yaqut, 4:374. 

1909 Al-Hurr b. Yazid led the vanguard sent by ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad against al-Husayn; 
however, when the Syrian troops led by ‘Umar b. Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas arrived a few days 
later, al-Hurr joined al-Husayn’s side and was killed with him. See the article by M. 
J. Kister in ei 2 , s.v. al-Hurr b. Yazid (for Kister’s ‘b. Ka'nab,’ one should read ‘b. Ka'nab’; 
see Caskel, Gamhara, 2:465). 

1910 On this son of Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas, who achieved notoriety as leader of the army 
that attacked and killed al-Husayn, see, among other sources: Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 5:125; 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 235, 263-264; al-Jahiz, Bursan, 82; al-Bukhari, 6:158; al- 
Baladhuri, Futuh, 281,285; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 243; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index 

1911 Karbala’ lies on the Euphrates about 75km north of Kufa and about 100km south of 
Baghdad. See the article by E. Honigmann in ei 2 , s.v. Karbala’. 

1912 ‘All b. al-Husayn (d. 94/712-713), a son of al-Husayn, survived the battle at Karbala’ 
because he was too sick to fight. Known by his title “Zayn al-Abidin,” he was accounted 
the fourth Imam by the Shi'a. See the article by E. Kohlberg in ei 2 , s.v. Zayn al-‘Abidin. 

1913 Exactly where the narrative of‘All b. al-Husayn ends is not clear. 

1914 Zaynab al-Kubra (the Elder) was al-Husayn’s sister, a daughter of ‘All b. Abi Talib by 
Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter; she was married to her cousin ‘Abdallah b. Ja'far b. 
Abi Talib. She was with her brother al-Husayn when he was killed, and was brought 
with the surviving members of her family to the caliph Yazid in Damascus. Yazid was 
gracious to them and sent them back to Medina. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 8:341; al-Zubayri, 
Nasab Quraysh, 41; Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 143,210-211; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, index 
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Slain seekers and companions will you have! 

And Time is satisfied with no substitute! 

Command belongs only to the Majestic One; 

And every living being shall walk that road. 

I understood what he said and knew what he meant. My tears choked me, 
but I pushed them back, and I knew that affliction had befallen us. As for my 
aunt Zaynab, when she heard what I heard—women by nature are delicate and 
anxious—she could not keep from jumping up, her garment dragging and her 
head uncovered, and saying: “Alas for a mother bereaved of her child! [Would 
that] death had deprived me of life today! Already Fatima, All, and my brother 
2:290 al-Hasan b. All are dead.” Al-Husayn looked at her, pushing back | the lump 
in his throat, and said, “Sister, fear God, for death must inevitably come.” She 
struck her face, tore the front of her dress, and fell in a swoon, crying out, “Woe 
is me! Alas for a mother bereaved of her child!” Al-Husayn came to her and 
poured water over her face and said to her, “Sister, take comfort in God’s solace, 
for I and every Muslim have an example in God’s Messenger.” Then he said, “I 
adjure you, and do you vindicate my oath: tear no garment over me, scratch no 
face over me, and do not invoke woe and ruin over me!” Then he took her and 
seated her next to me—I was very ill—and went out to his companions. 

The next day, al-Husayn went out and talked to his opponents. He extolled 
his right before them, reminded them of God, may He be glorified and exalted, 
and of His Messenger, and asked them to open the way for him to turn back. 
They insisted on fighting him or on taking him and escorting him to ‘Ubaydal- 
lah b. Ziyad. Al-Husayn talked to group after group, and man after man, but they 
would answer, “We do not know what to say.” 1915 Then he turned to his support¬ 
ers and said: “These people want only me. You have done your duty; leave, for 
you are free.” They said: “No, by God, 0 son of God’s Messenger! Not until our 
lives perish before yours!” So he asked God to bless them. 

Zuhayr b. al-Qayn 1916 rode out on a horse of his and cried out: “People of 
Kufa! I warn you of God’s punishment! I warn you, 0 servants of God! The 
children of Fatima are more worthy of love and assistance than the children 


1915 Arabic ma naqulu, as it appears in ed. Leiden. The last word is unpointed in both 
manuscripts, and may also be read as ma taqulu (what you are saying). 

1916 Zuhayr b. al-Qayn al-Bajall had left Mecca at the same time as al-Husayn. Al-Husayn 
talked to him, and convinced him to join him. He refused al-Husayn’s offer to leave 
him, and fought bravely before being killed at Karbala 1 . See al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh, index. 
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of Sumayya. If you do not help them, do not fight them! 0 people! There is no 
longer any son of a prophet’s daughter on the surface of the earth except al- 
Husayn. Anyone who assists in killing him, even by a word, God will trouble 
his life in this world and punish him with the severest punishments of the 
hereafter.” 

Then they advanced, one after another, until al-Husayn remained alone, 
with no one of his family, children, or relatives with him. He was standing by 
his horse, when an infant who had just been bom to him | was brought to him. 2:291 
He recited the call to prayer ( adhan ) in its ear and started to chew a date and 
mb it in its mouth. 1917 At that moment, an arrow came at him and landed in 
the infant’s throat, killing it. Al-Husayn pulled the arrow out of the infant’s 
throat, and it began to splatter him with its blood. He was saying, “By God, 
you are more precious in God’s sight than the She-camel, and Muhammad is 
more precious in God’s sight than Salih!” 1918 He went and set the infant down 
with his children and his brother’s children. Then he attacked the enemy and 
killed many of them. An arrow came at him, striking the upper part of his chest 
and coming out his back. He fell. The enemy rushed up and cut off his head— 
they sent it to ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad. They plundered his camp, despoiled his 
womenfolk, and carried them off to Kufa. When the women entered the city, 
its women came out crying and weeping. All b. al-Husayn said, “These weep 1919 
for us; but who has killed us?” 

Al-Husayn’s dependents and children were taken away to Syria, and al- 
Husayn’s head was impaled on a spear. His killing took place on the 10th of 
Muharram in the year 61. 1920 There is disagreement about the day: some say it 
was a Saturday; others say it was a Monday; still others say it was a Friday. 1921 It 
was in October of the months of the non-Arabs. 


1917 Chewing a date and rubbing it in a newborn’s mouth is called tahnik. Like reciting the 
adhan (the call to prayer) in a newborn’s ear, it is an act which the Prophet is reported 
to have performed. See Lane, Lexicon, s.v. h-n-k. 

1918 Salih, one of the Arabian prophets mentioned in the Qur’an, was sent to the tribe of 
Thamud with a miraculous she-camel as his sign. The camel was to be left to feed 
unharmed and drink unhindered. When the people of Thamud killed the camel, God 
destroyed them. See the article by A. Rippin in ei 2 , s.v. Salih. 

1919 Following Houtsma’s emendation, yabkina (feminine plural), making the subject the 
women of Kufa. The mss read yabkuna (masculine plural), making its subject the 
Kufans generally. 

1920 10 Muharram 6ia.h. = October 10,680. 

1921 Modem tables make it a Wednesday. 
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Al-Khwarazmi said: On that day, the Sun was in Libra, 17 0 20'; the Moon in 
Aquarius, 20° 20'; Saturn in Cancer, 29 0 20'; Jupiter in Capricorn, 12 0 40'; Venus 
in Virgo, 5 0 50'; Mercury in Libra, 5 0 40'; and the Ascending Node in Gemini, i° 
45'- 

The head was set before Yazid, and Yazid started beating its front teeth with 
a stick. 

2:292 The first woman to scream in Medina was Umm Salama, the wife of God’s 
Messenger. The Messenger had given her a bottle containing soil and had said 
her, “Gabriel has informed me that my Community will kill al-Husayn, and he 
has given me this soil.” (Umm Salama said,) “The Messenger told me, ‘When the 
soil becomes pure blood, know that al-Husayn has been killed.’” She kept the 
bottle with her. When that time came, she began to look at the bottle every hour. 
When she saw that it had turned into blood, she cried out: “Alas for al-Husayn! 
Alas for the grandson of God’s Messenger!” The women began to scream from 
every side, so that Medina was in an uproar unlike anything that had been heard 
before. 

Al-Husayn was fifty-six years old on the day he was killed; he had been bom 
in the year 4 of the Hijra. 1922 

Al-Husayn was asked, “What have you heard from God’s Messenger?” He 
said: “I heard him say: ‘God likes lofty things and hates mean things.’ I also recall 
from him that he would utter the takblr and I would utter it after him; when he 
heard my takblr, he repeated it up to seven times. He taught me, Say, He is God, 
the One , 1923 and he taught me the five prayers. I also heard him say: ‘He who 
obeys God, God exalts him, and he who disobeys God, God abases him; he who 
is sincerely devoted to God, God adorns him; he who trusts what is with God, 
God helps him; 1924 and he who exalts himself before God, God humbles him.’” 

Someone said that he heard al-Husayn say: “Truthfulness is strength, and 
lying is weakness; a secret is a trust; neighborhood is kinship; assistance is 
friendship; work is experience; a good disposition is a form of worship; silence 
is adornment; stinginess is poverty, and generosity is wealth; gentleness is 
understanding.” 

Al-Husayn b. ‘All once encountered al-Hasan al-Basri 1925 —al-Hasan did not 
recognize him. Al-Husayn asked him, “Venerable sir, will you be satisfied with 


1922 4A.H. =June 13, 625 -June 1,626. 

1923 Qur’an 112a. 

1924 Reading with M, yu'inufiu. Houtsma read C as yughnihi (frees him from want). 

1925 Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), a preacher, pietist, and ascetic, was an important figure in 
the development of Islamic religious thought. See the article by H. Ritter in ei 2 , s.v. 
Hasan al-Basri. 
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yourself on the day you are resurrected?” Al-Hasan said, “No.” Al-Husayn said, 

“Do you tell your soul to abandon what you will not approve for yourself on 
the day you are resurrected?” Al-Hasan said, “Yes, though without its truly 
happening.” Al-Husayn said, “Who then will be more deceiving of himself | than 2:293 
you on the day you are resurrected, when you do not tell your soul in truth to 
abandon what you do not approve for yourself?” Then al-Husayn left. Al-Hasan 
al-Basri asked, “Who was that?” He was told, “Al-Husayn b. All.” Al-Hasan said, 

“You have made things easier for me.” 1926 

Al-Husayn had the following children: All the Elder ( al-Akbar ), who had no 
descendants and was killed at al-Taff 1927 (his mother was Layla bt. Abi Murra b. 

‘Urwa b. Mas'ud al-Thaqafi); 1928 and All the Younger ( al-Asghar ), whose mother 
was Harar bt. Yazdagird 1929 —al-Husayn used to call her Ghazala. 1930 

Someone said to All b. al-Husayn, “How few are your father’s children!” He 
said: “It is a wonder how even I was born to him! He used to pray one thousand 
rak’as in one day and one night, so when did he have time for women?” 1931 


Abdallah b. al-Zubayr remained in Mecca, repudiating Yazid. He called the 
people to himself and expelled Yazid’s governor. Yazid sent to him Ibn ‘Idah 
al-Ash‘ari 1932 and wrote to him, granting him safe conduct and informing him 
that he had sworn not to accept his oath of allegiance except when he was in an 
iron collar—as soon as he had pledged allegiance, he would free him. Marwan 


1926 That is, you have made it easier for me to accept defeat in a debate on a religious issue, 
given that my opponent was a man of superior intellect and piety. 

1927 That is, at Karbala’—al-Taff is the name of the region in which Karbala’ lies. According 
to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:356, ‘All the Elder was the first to be killed at Karbala’. 

1928 On Layla bt. Abi Murra b. ‘Urwa b. Mas'ud al-Thaqafi, see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:356,387. 

1929 Yazdagird was the last Sasanian king of Iran. However, there is uncertainty about the 
identity of ‘All the Younger’s mother (cf. al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 58; al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab, 2:547). Although al-Ya‘qubi’s text is not explicit, these are only al-Husayn’s 
sons —he also had two daughters, Fatima and Sukayna (see Mus'ab al-Zubayri, Nasab 
Quraysh, 59; al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 2:547). 

1930 Arabic for gazelle. 

1931 If one follows the author’s use of titles, one would need to insert after this para¬ 
graph and before the next something like the days of ‘abdallah b. al-zubayr 
or return TO the days OF yazid B. mu'awiya There is no title in either MSS. 

1932 ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Idah al-Ash‘ari had fought on Mu'awiya’s side at Siffin. 
See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 251, 252; al-DInawari, Akhbar, 263; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
2:397-398,417; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 73:231. 
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b. al-Hakam, who was the governor of Medina, was loath to have Ibn al-Zubayr 
accept the offer, 1933 having become alarmed when word of the killing of al- 
Husayn reached him. Marwan 1934 therefore sent to him one of his confidants 
with a poem in which he said: 

Take it, 1935 though it is not a course of action for the proud, 

and even a man who grovels would have something to say about it. 

Being very proud, Ibn al-Zubayr did not do it, and he gave Ibn ‘Idah a coarse 
answer. So Ibn ‘Idah said, “Al-Husayn b. ‘All used to be more exalted in Islam 
and among its people, and you see what has happened to him.” Ibn al-Zubayr 
2:294 said to him, | “Al-Husayn b. ‘All went out to those who did not acknowledge 
his right, but the Muslims have agreed on me.” Ibn ‘Idah said, “But there are 
Ibn ‘Abbas and Ibn ‘Umar: they have not pledged allegiance to you.” And he 
departed. 

Ibn al-Zubayr pressed Abdallah b. ‘Abbas to pledge allegiance to him, but Ibn 
‘Abbas refused. When Yazid received word that Abdallah b. ‘Abbas had refused 
Ibn al-Zubayr, he was pleased. He wrote to Ibn ‘Abbas: 

I have received word that the deviator 1936 Ibn al-Zubayr has invited you 
to pledge allegiance to him and has proposed to you that you enter 


1933 Retaining the reading of the mss : fa-kariha an yujlba Ibn al-Zubayr ila dhalika. 
Houtsma emended it unnecessarily to fa-kariha Ibn al-Zubayr anyujlba ila dhalika (Ibn 
al-Zubayr was loath to accede to that), which causes a drastic change in the meaning. 

1934 The text has a vague pronoun “he,” but it is clear from al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:397-398, that 
it was Marwan who sent the warning poem to Ibn al-Zubayr. 

1935 That is, “take the collar.” In most of the parallels, Yazid sends Ibn al-Zubayr a symbolic 
silver chain so that by wearing it he can swear allegiance and satisfy Yazid’s oath 
without the humiliation of a real fetter around his neck. The fuller version of the poem 
quoted by al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:226,397-398, is worth quoting here: 

Take it. True, it is not a course of action for the strong. 

Even a humiliated man would hesitate to accept it. 

Yet, ‘Amir, the people have offered you such a course of action. 

And no one among the neighbors is going to blame you. 

(Trans. I. K. A. Howard in The History of al-Tabari, xix, 15.) As Marwan cleverly 
calculated, reciting the poem to Ibn al-Zubayr (especially in its abbreviated form) 
would have the effect of making Ibn Zubayr reject even a symbolic humiliation. The 
verse is by al-‘Abbas b. Mirdas; see al-Baladhuri, Ansab, iv/i, 305, 311. For Marwaris 
motive, see Wilferd Madelung, The Succession to Muhammad, 348. 

1936 Arabic mulhid. The term, ultimately of Qur’anic origin (7080, 41:40, and 22:25), was 
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into obedience to him, so that you might be a supporter in falsehood 
and a partner in sinfulness; and that you have refused him and clung to 
allegiance to us, out of loyalty to us and obedience to God, on the basis 
of what He has made known to you—namely, our right. Therefore may 
God grant you, as a relative, the best of what He grants to those who are 
kind to their relatives. Whatever I may forget, I shall not forget to treat 
you well, to recompense you handsomely, and to hasten to you the gift 
that you deserve from me for your nobility, obedience, and kinship to the 
Messenger. Direct your attention, may God have mercy on you, to those of 
your people who are near you and to those who come to you from distant 
lands, people whom the deviator is attempting to draw in 1937 with his 
tongue and honeyed words. Let them knowyour good opinion concerning 
obedience to me and adherence to the oath of allegiance to me, for they 
will be more obedient to you and more heedful of you than they are of the 
deviator who rejects God’s prohibitions. Peace. 

‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas wrote back to Yazid: 

From Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, to Yazid b. Mu'awiya: I have received your letter 
mentioning Ibn al-Zubayr’s inviting me to pledge allegiance to himself 
and my refusing him the pledge of allegiance to which he invited me. 

While it is indeed as it has reached you, it was neither your praise that 
I sought nor your affection; God knows full well what I intended. 

You claimed that you would not forget to be affectionate to me. | Upon 2:295 
my life, out of what is in your hands you give us only a small part of what 
is our right; indeed you withhold from us the wide and the long of it. 

You asked me to urge people toward you and away from Ibn al-Zubayr. 

No! Not with pleasure or with joy, when you have killed al-Husayn b. ‘All. 

May your mouth be filled with dust and may stones be your lot. If you 
indulge such hopes, you are one whose reason has slipped away, a liar, 
and a thoughtless person. Do not think—may you have no father 1938 — 
that I have forgotten your killing al-Husayn and the youths of the Banu 
‘Abd al-Muttalib, who are lamps in darkness and stars among luminaries! 


used in the Umayyad period (as opposed to its later usage to mean heretic or atheist) to 
denote those who desert the community of the faithful and rebel against the legitimate 
caliph. See the article by W. Madelung in ei 2 , s.v. Mulhid. 

1937 Reading with M, yastajirru.hu. Houstama read C as yasharuhu (deceive, charm). 

1938 Arabic la abd laka. This is a formula of reproof not meant literally. Yazid’s father, 
Mu'awiya, was, of course, dead by the time the letter was written. 
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Your soldiers left them thrown on the ground, defiled with dirt, stripped 
naked, unshrouded, wind-blown, with the wolves taking turns at them, 
and the limping hyenas coming to them time and again 1939 —until God 
afforded them some people who had not participated in shedding their 
blood, who covered them with their shrouds. By God, it is to my and their 
great distress that you, Yazid, have taken up the seat that you occupy. 

Whatever things I may forget, I shall not forget your setting on them 
the pretender, 1940 the adulterer son of the adulterer, the remote one in 
kinship, the one whose mother and father are ignoble, the one who, when 
your father claimed him, your mangy father acquired nothing but shame 
and humiliation 1941 in the hereafter and in the world, in death and in life. 
God’s Prophet said: ‘The child belongs to the bed, and to the adulterer 
belong stones.’ 1942 Your father attached this man to his own father, just 
as one attaches a rightly-guided son to a chaste and pure father! Thus 
your father made the sunna die out of ignorance, and willfully gave life 
to innovations and misleading changes. 

Whatever things I may forget, I shall not forget your driving al-Husayn 
b. ‘All from the sanctuary of God’s Messenger to God’s sanctuary, 1943 and 
your covertly sending men to assassinate him. You thereby made him 
2:296 depart from | God’s sanctuary to Kufa. He departed fearful and apprehen¬ 

sive—he who had been the most honored of Mecca’s people in Mecca 1944 
of old, and the most honored of its people there of late; he who would 


1939 Reading the mss unpointed word as tantabuhum. Houtsma read it tunshi’u bihim 
(sniffing them). 

1940 Arabic al-dal. Ibn ‘Abbas scornfully rejects ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad’s claim to descent, 
through his father Ziyad, from Abu Sufyan. For Mu'awiya’s claim that Ziyad was the 
son of Abu Sufyan, see above, ed. Leiden, 2:259. 

1941 Reading with the mss: ma ktasaba abuka l-'arru ilia bihi l-khizya wa-l-madhallata. 
Houtsma emended to ma iktasaba abuka bihi ilia l-’ara wa-l-khizya wa-l-madhallata 
(your father acquired nothing but disgrace, shame, and humiliation). 

1942 Meaning: the child belongs to the owner of the bed on which it is born, and the adul¬ 
terer (and adulteress, the Arabic has the masculine, but it has always been interpreted 
as inclusive of both genders) should be stoned. The hadlth occurs in all the Sunni 
hadlth collections. See, for example, Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 1:25,2079,4068, 238, 
5:267,6:37. For the other collections, see al-Tawhldi, al-Basa’ir, 7:288, n. 848. 

1943 That is, from Medina to Mecca. 

1944 Arabic a’azza ahli l-batha’i bi-l-batha’i qadiman: literally, “the most honored of the 
people of the batha’ (the central depression in which Mecca is located) in the batha’ 
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have been the most obeyed of the people of the two sanctuaries 1945 in the 
two sanctuaries if he had taken a stand in them, and if he had permitted 
fighting to take place in them. 1946 But he was loath to be the one to violate 
the sanctity of the House 1947 and that of God’s Messenger. He deemed 
grievous what you did not deem grievous, inasmuch as you covertly sent 
men to him there, so that he would fight in the sanctuary, and what Ibn al- 
Zubayr did not deem grievous, inasmuch as he showed contempt for the 
Sacred House and exposed it to those who err from the way, and himself 
set out eagerly after the world. 1948 But it is you—you!—who, I think, flout 
God’s prohibitions in the Sanctuary—nay, there is no doubt about it. It 
is you who are the perverter and music-maker, 1949 for you are an ally of 
women and given to entertainments. Therefore when al-Husayn saw your 
bad judgment, he headed to Iraq, not wishing to collude with you. And 
God’s commandment was a destiny decreed . 1950 

You are the one who wrote to Ibn Marjana 1951 to face al-Husayn with 
troops. You ordered him to deal with him swiftly, to grant him no delay, 
and to press him hard, so that he might kill him and those of the Banu 
c Abd al-Muttalib who were with him— People of the House, from whom 
God has removed uncleanness and cleansed with a thorough cleansing } 952 


1945 That is, of the sanctuaries of Mecca and Medina. 

1946 "... in them ... in them”: the MSS have biha (in it, or in them, more than two), which 
might indicate that only Mecca is meant. The text, however, is clear that the two 
cities are meant, especially since the author mentions later “the sanctity of the House 
(Mecca) and the sanctity of God’s Messenger (Medina).” The singular therefore should 
be emended to the dual: bihima. 

1947 That is, the Ka'ba. 

1948 Reconstructing the text as follows from M: wa-’arradahu li-l-ghdwinawa aqbala ithra 
l-’alam, where the last word, al-’alam, means worldly power; al-ghawin is a Qur’anic 
word. Houtsma could reconstruct the sentence only partially, reading li-l-'a’ir (to the 
wanderer) for li-l-ghawin (to those wandering in error); he left the following three 
words without points and merely transcribed their shape. 

1949 Reading with M, al-'azif. Houtsma’s read C as al-’arif (the prefect, the master, the 
knowledgeable one), none of whose meanings make sense in the context of the letter. 
That a word dealing with entertainment is needed here is clear from the following 
sentence. A derivative of the verb 'azafa (to play a musical instrument) is therefore 
appropriate. However, the form 'azif is problematical, as it normally signifies the action 
of playing an instrument, not the player of an instrument. 

1950 Qur’an 33:38. 

1951 Ibn Marjana is a term of abuse for ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad; Marjana was his mother. 

1952 Qur’an 33:33, slightly altered. 
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We are those people; we are not like your boorish and hot-tempered 1953 
fathers—the donkeys! Al-Husayn b. ‘All asked him to be left in peace. He 
asked them to be allowed to turn back; but you, seizing on the fewness 
of his supporters and the uprooting of his family, attacked them. They 
killed them as if they—and as if you—were killing the first family of the 
Turks. 1954 Therefore nothing is more amazing to me than your seeking 
my friendship and help, when you have killed the sons of my father 1955 
and your sword drips with my blood. You will receive my retaliation! God 
willing, my blood will not be unavenged on you. You will not outrun 
my vengeance; and if you outrun my taking it in this world, prophets 
2:297 and prophets’ families were killed before us, | and the appointed time 

was God’s: He is a sufficient supporter of the oppressed and exacter of 
vengeance from the oppressors. So do not be proud at having the upper 
hand over us today, for, by God, we shall surely get the upper hand over 
you some day. 

As for what you mentioned regarding my loyalty and what you claimed 
would come to me of my right: even if that is so, by God I pledged 
obedience to your father knowing full well that [my uncle’s sons] 1956 
and all of my father’s descendants were more entitled to this matter 1957 
than your father. But you people of Quraysh contended 1958 with us, took 
exclusive possession of our authority ( sultan ) from us, and thrust us away 
from our right. So away with those who dare to wrong us, who misled 
foolish people against us, and who took charge of the matter, excluding 
us! Away with them, as Thamud, the people of Lot, the companions of 
Midian, and those who disbelieved the messengers perished! 

Among the most amazing of wonders—Time shows you amazing 
things as long as you live!—is your carrying off the daughters of ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib and young lads of his progeny to you in Syria like fetched cap- 


1953 Reading with M, al-humati l-akbadi. Houtsma read al-jujati al-akbadi (the coarse- 
live red). 

1954 Reading with M, ka-annamd qatalu ahla bayti l-turki wa-ka’annaka. Houtsma’s conjec¬ 
tural emendation was: ka-annamd qatalu ahla bay tin [min] al-turkiwa-l-kufri (as if they 
were killing a family [of] the Turks and unbelief). 

1 955 Referring to his grandfather, ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 

1956 Inserted by Houtsma on the basis of ms Leiden 915, which contains a version of this 
letter. 

1957 Arabic amr, meaning the caliphate. 

1958 Reading with M, kabartumuna. The word is unpointed in C; Houtsma read it as kdthar- 
tumuna (you outnumbered us). 
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tives, to show people that you have subdued us and will do us in. 1959 Upon 
my life, if you feel secure mornings and evenings because my hand has 
been wounded, I hope that your wounds will become numerous from my 
speech and from my refuting and establishing, so that your joy 1960 does 
not last. God will grant you only a brief respite after your killing of the 
progeny of God’s Messenger, until He seizes you painfully and removes 
you, reprehensible and sinful, from the world. Live, then—may you have 
no father—for, by God, what you have committed has destroyed you in 
God’s sight. Peace be upon those who obey God. 

Yazid appointed ‘Uthman b. Muhammad b. Abi Sufyan over Medina. Ibn 
Mina, 1961 the overseer of Mu'awfya’s estates ( sccwafi ), came to him and in¬ 
formed him that he had been about to send off the | wheat and dates that he 2:298 
used to send every year from those estates, but the people of Medina had pre¬ 
vented him from doing so. ‘Uthman b. Muhammad sent for a group of them and 
spoke harshly to them. They rose up against him and against the Banu Umayya 
who were with him in Medina, expelling them from the city, pursuing them, 
and stoning them. 

When the news reached Yazid b. Mu'awfya, he sent for Muslim b. ‘Uqba 1962 
and had him brought from Palestine, although he was sick. He brought him into 
his house and told him the story. Muslim said: “Commander [of the Faithful], 
dispatch me to them. By God, I will turn the place upside down!”—meaning the 
City of the Prophet. Yazid dispatched him with 5,000 men to Medina, and he 
attacked its people at the battle of al-Harra. 1963 The people of Medina fought 
him fiercely and dug a trench around the city. Muslim made an attempt on one 


1959 Reading with M, tamurru. For this meaning, see al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh, Glossarium, s.v. m-r- 
r. Houtsma emended the word to ta’muru (will hold sway). 

1960 Reading with M, al-jadhal. Houtsma read the unpointed word in C as jadal (argument, 
debate), which does not fit the context. 

1961 It is difficult to identify Ibn Mina, since his full name is not mentioned and his father’s 
name Mina indicates that he is a non-Arab. He could be al-Hakam b. Mina, who was 
a slave of the family of Abu Amir al-Rahib, of the Ansar. The latter gave him to Abu 
Sufyan, and Abu Sufyan sold him to al-Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib, who freed him. 
During the Prophet’s time, he participated in the battle of Tabuk. See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 
5:228; al-Bukhari, al-Ta’rikh, 2:343; Ibn Abi Hatim, al-Jarh, 3027; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 
15:63; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 2:440. 

1962 On Muslim b. ‘Uqba al-Murri, see the article by H. Lammens in hi 2 , s.v. Muslim b. ‘Ukba. 

1963 The battle of al-Harra (the word refers to any area of black broken volcanic stones that 
looks as if it had been burned by fire) took place on 26 or 27 Dhu 1-Hijja 63 (26 or 
27 August 683). See the article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. al-Harra. 
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side of the trench, but it proved impossible for him. Marwan 1964 tricked some of 
the inhabitants; he entered together with one hundred horsemen, and then the 
cavalry followed and entered the city. Few people in it were not killed. Muslim 
so violated the sanctuary of God’s Messenger that that virgins later gave birth 
not knowing who had impregnated them. Then he forced the people to swear 
allegiance on the basis of being slaves to Yazid b. Mu'awiya. 1965 A man from the 
Quraysh would be brought forward and told, “Swear allegiance as a sign that 
you are a complete slave 1966 to Yazid.” If he said no, he was beheaded. 

c Ali b. al-Husayn came to him and asked, “On what basis do you want 1967 
me to give you the oath of allegiance?” Muslim said, “On the basis that you 
are a brother and a cousin.” ‘All said, “Even if you want me to swear allegiance 
before you on the basis of my being a complete slave, I will do it.” Muslim said, 
2:299 “This man has not put you to shame.” 1968 When the people saw that ‘All b. | al- 
Husayn had acceded, they said, “Behold the grandson of God’s Messenger has 
sworn allegiance as Muslim wanted.” So they also swore allegiance as Muslim 
wanted. That was in the year 62. 1969 

Muslim’s army numbered 5,000 men: 1,000 men from Palestine, led by Rawh 
b. Zinba' al-Judhami; 1970 1,000 men from Jordan, led by Hubaysh b. Dulja al- 
Qayni; 1971 1,000 men from Damascus, led by ‘Abdallah b. Mas'ada al-Fazari; 
1,000 men from the people of Hims, led by al-Husayn b. Numayr al-Sakuni; 1972 


1964 That is, Marwan b. al-Hakam. 

1965 That is, as if they had been non-Muslims who had resisted the terms offered by the 
Muslim armies. Such captives were regularly enslaved, but Muslim’s treatment of the 
citizens of the oldest Islamic city is presented as outrageous. 

1966 Arabic 'abd qinn. The exact meaning is uncertain. The dictionaries (e.g. Lisan al-’Arab, 
s.v.) give a variety of explanations. One is that it refers to a slave bom in one’s household 
to a slave father, as opposed to a slave acquired by purchase. 

1967 Reading with M, turidu. In C the word has been repeated by dittography, leading 
Houtsma to read yurldu Yazid (does Yazid want). The two words have the same ductus 
in unpointed Arabic script. 

1968 Arabic ma ahshamaka hadha: literally, “This one (that is, Yazid) has not put you to 
shame.” 

1969 62 a. h. = September 20,681 - September 9,682. This date, however, does not agree with 
the date usually given for the battle of al-Harra (see above, note 1963). 

1970 On Rawh b. Zinba' al-Judhami, see the article by G. R. Hawting in ei 2 , s.v. Rawh b. Zinba'. 

1971 On Hubaysh b. Dulja al-Qaynl, see Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 196,261; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
2:578-579,642; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimashq, 12:86. 

1972 On al-Husayn b. Numayr al-Sakuni, see the article by H. Lammens in ei 2 , s.v. al-Husayn 
b. Numayr. 
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and 1,000 men from Qinnasrin, led by Zufar b. al-Harith al-Kilabl. 1973 The 
manager of the affairs of the people of Medina and their chief in fighting the 
Syrians was ‘Abdallah b. Hanzala b. Abl Amir al-Ansari. 1974 

Muslim b. ‘Uqba left Medina for Mecca in order to fight Ibn al-Zubayr. 

When he reached the mountain pass at al-Mushallal, 1975 he became deathly 
ill. He appointed al-Husayn b. Numayr as his successor and said to him: “You 
donkey’s pack-saddle! But for Hubaysh b. Dulja al-Qaynl, I would not have 
appointed you. When you get to Mecca, your work will be nothing but to take 
a position, fight, then depart!” 1976 Then he said, “0 God, if you punish me after 
my obedience to your caliph Yazld b. Mu'awiya and the killing of the people of 
al-Harra, I shall be truly wretched.” Then his soul departed, and he was buried 
at the pass of al-Mushallal. The concubine (umm walad ) of Yazid b. Abdallah 
b. Zam'a 1977 came and exhumed him and crucified him at al-Mushallal; then 
the people came and stoned him. When al-Husayn b. Numayr received word, 
he turned back, buried him, and killed a number of people of that place; some 
say that he spared not one of them. 

Al-Husayn b. Numayr came to Mecca and battled Ibn | al-Zubayr in the 2:300 
sanctuary: he bombarded it with fire until he burned the Ka'ba. 1978 When 
the two sides faced each other, Ibn al-Zubayr’s judge, Abdallah b. ‘Umayr al- 
Laythl, 1979 stood by the Ka'ba and shouted at the top of his voice: “People of 


1973 On Zufar b. al-Harith al- c Amiri al-Kilabi, see Khalifa b. Khayyat, TaYikh , 195, 260; 
al-Bukhari, 3:430; al-Tabari, TaYikh, index; al-Jahshiyari, al-Wuzara’, 35; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Dimashq, 19:34. 

1974 On ‘Abdallah b. Hanzala, known as Ibn al-GhasIl, who was killed in the battle of al- 
Harra, see the article by Isaac Hasson in ei 3 , s.v. Abdallah b. Hanzala. 

1975 Al-Mushallal is a mountain pass descending towards the sea in the direction of Qu- 
dayd. See Yaqut, Mu’jam al-buldan, 5036, s.v. al-Mushallal. 

1976 The Arabic is as laconic as Caesar’s Veni, vidi, vici: al-wiqaf, thumma l-thiqaf, thumma 
l-irtsirdf. 

1977 While he was still at Medina, Muslim b. ‘Uqba had killed her master, Yazid b. Abdallah 
b. Zam'a, together with his brother immediately after the battle of al-Harra because 
they said that they would pledge allegiance only “in accordance with the Book of God 
and the sunna of His Prophet.” See al-Tabari, TaYikh, 2:418-419. 

1978 For details of the siege and the use of a manjamq (trebuchet) to hurl stones and flaming 
charges into Mecca, see al-Tabari, TaYikh, 2:426-427. Note that some of the reports 
collected by al-Tabari place responsibility for the fire on the carelessness of Ibn al- 
Zubayr’s followers, who had lit fires around the building. 

1979 On Abdallah b. ‘Umayr b. ‘Amr al-Laythi, see Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 587; al-Baladhuri, 
Futiih, 359,363,393,400; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:2828-2829,2:752,1436. 
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Syria! This is God’s sanctuary that even in the Time of Ignorance was a refuge 
where birds and game were safe. Therefore fear God, 0 people of Syria!” The 
Syrians shouted back: “Obedience, obedience! Attack, attack! Departure before 
evening!” This went on until the Ka'ba was burned. Ibn al-Zubayr’s supporters 
said, “Let us put out the fire!” But Ibn al-Zubayr prevented them, wanting the 
people to become angry over the fate of the Ka'ba. One of the Syrians said, 
“Sanctity and obedience met, and obedience overcame sanctity.” The burning 
of the Ka'ba took place in the year 63. 1980 

Yazld appointed Salm b. Ziyad 1981 over Khurasan and sent with him a num¬ 
ber of tribal nobles ( ashraf ), one of whom was Talhat al-Talahat—he was Talha 
b. ‘Abdallah b. Khalaf al-Khuza'I—along with al-Muhallab b. Abl Suffa, ‘Umar 
b. ‘Ubaydallah 1982 b. Ma'mar al-Tayml, and ‘Abdallah b. Khazim al-Sulaml. Salm 
b. Ziyad went to Khurasan and stayed in NIshapur. Then he went to Khwarazm 
and conquered it. Then he went to Bukhara, whose queen was Khatun. When 
she saw the size of his army, she became alarmed and wrote to Tarkhun, 
the king of Soghdia: 1983 “I will marry you. Come to me to take possession of 
Bukhara.” The king came to her with 120,000 men. When Salm b. Ziyad received 
word of Tarkhuris approach, he sent out al-Muhallab b. Abl Suffa as his van¬ 
guard; he went out, and the troops followed after him. When they came close 
to Tarkhuris soldiers, Tarkhuris men advanced toward them and the fighting 
raged. The Muslims showered them with arrows; Tarkhun was killed, his men 
were defeated, and many of them were killed. On that day, the Muslims’ shares 
2:301 of booty amounted to | 2,400 (dirhams) for a cavalryman and 1,200 (dirhams) 
for an infantryman. 

Ibn Ziyad stayed in Khurasan until Yazld died. He hid the news of his death 
until it spread among the people. Salm then left Khurasan, deputizing Ibn 
Khazim al-Sulaml; fearing that the latter would rebel against him, he sought 


1980 63A.H. = Septemberio, 682 - August 29,683. This differs from the report in al-Taban (on 
the authority of al-Waqidl), dating the burning of the Ka'ba to 3 RabT 164 (October 30, 
683). 

1981 On Salm b. Ziyad b. Abihi, the third of Ziyad’s sons, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in 
El 2 , s.v. Salm b. Ziyad b. Abihi. 

1982 The mss read Abdallah, which is incorrect (cf. above, ed. Leiden, 2092). Houtsma 
corrected the reading in the Addenda et emendanda of volume 1 of ed. Leiden. 

1983 Soghdia (Arabic, al-Sughd or al-Sughd) was the region of central Asia stretching from 
the Oxus to the Jaxartes rivers (in modern Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, and Kirgizstan). The 
inhabitants spoke an Iranian language, Soghdian, and the chief city was Samarqand. 
See the article by W. Barthold in ei 2 , s.v. al-Sughd. 
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to beguile him. Having received word 1984 that the troops were restless, Salm 
gave him his appointment and departed. 

Ibn Khazim stayed in Khurasan and accomplished wonders, and no one 1985 
would defy him. 1986 Sulayman 1987 advanced to Herat and continued fighting 
him, while Aws b. Tha'laba revolted in al-Talaqan. (Ibn Khazim) continued to 
fight both of them and fought the Turks; in all of this he was victorious over 
them. 

Yazid b. Mu'awiya died in Safar of the year 64 1988 in a place called Huwwa- 
rin. 1989 He was carried to Damascus and buried there; Mu'awiya b. Yazid prayed 
over him. 

He had four sons: Mu'awiya, Khalid, Abu Sufyan, and ‘Abdallah. 

The persons with the greatest influence over him were: Humayd b. Hurayth 
b. Bahdal al-Kalbl, 1990 Rawh b. Zinba' al-Judhami, al-Nu‘man b. Bashir, and 


1984 Vocalizing balaghahu instead of Houtsma’s ballaghahu (he informed him). 

1985 Reading with M, wa-lamyakun ahadunyaruddu 'alatyhi. The word ahadun has fallen 
out of C, leaving a sentence that can be parsed as passive: wa-lamyakunyuraddu 'alayhi 
(and he could not be defied). 

1986 One or more sentences have fallen out of the mss at this point. 

1987 As corrected by Houtsma. M reads Salm, corrected to Aslam, the reading followed in 
C. On the basis of al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 414, Houtsma emended to Sulayman. This would 
be Sulayman b. Marthad, from the Banu Sa‘d b. Malik b. Dubay'a. After the death of 
Yazid, the people in Khurasan agreed at first to be governed by Salm b. Ziyad. Salm 
wrote to ‘Abdallah b. Khazim and departed from Khurasan, deputizing al-Muhallab 
b. Abi Sufra. Upon meeting Sulayman b. Marthad in Sarakhs, and finding him angry 
at the deputization of al-Muhallab, Salm appointed Sulayman over specific parts of 
Khurasan including Marw. When ‘Abdallah b. Khazim was appointed by Ibn al-Zubayr 
as governor of Khurasan, he conquered Marw and then fought Sulayman b. Marthad 
and killed him in 64/683-684. See al-Baladhuri, Futuh., 414; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:489- 
490, 496. The two sources give slightly varying reports on the events of this period in 
Khurasan. 

1988 Safar 64A. h. = September 29 - October 27,683. 

1989 Huwwarin is a town near Tadmur (Palmyra) in Syria. See Yaqut, 2:315-316. 

1990 This is the reading of M (albeit with “Hurr” in place of “Hurayth”); C has Humayd b. 
Bashir. Houtsma emended the name to Hassan b. Bahdal. Humayd b. Hurayth b. Bahdal 
al-Kalbl, also referred to as Humayd b. Bahdal, or merely as “Ibn Bahdal” in poetry, is 
mentioned several times during the caliphates of Marwan and ‘Abd al-Malik. He fought 
for the Umayyads against ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad in 67/686, but against them and on the 
side of ‘Amr b. Sa'id al-Ashdaq during the latter’s attempt to seize power from ‘Abd al- 
Malik in 69/688; see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:487,707-708,784-785,787,790. More famous 
than Humayd al-Kalbl is another Kalbl, Hassan b. Malik b. Bahdal (d. 69/688-689), 
whose name Houtsma placed here: he was a tribal chief among the Kalb tribe in Syria, 
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‘Abdallah b. Riyah. 1991 ‘Abdallah b. Amir al-Hamdanl 1992 was in charge of his 
police; Sa'Id, 1993 a client ( mawla ) of the Kalb, was in charge of his bodyguard; 
and his chamberlain was Safwan, his client. 1994 

When al-Husayn b. Numayr was fighting Ibn al-Zubayr, Marwan b. al-Hakam 
wrote to him: “Let what has happened 1995 not frighten you; proceed with your 
business.” 

The news 1996 also reached Ibn al-Zubayr. It spread among the troops, and 
the men’s morale broke. Al-Husayn b. Numayr sent a message to Ibn al-Zubayr, 
saying, “Let us meet tonight under a safe conduct.” So they met. Al-Husayn 
2:302 b. | Numayr said to him: “Yazid has died, and his son is a boy. Would you like 
me to take you to Syria—there is no one in Syria—and give you my oath of 
allegiance, whereupon no two people will disagree about you?” Raising his 
voice, Ibn al-Zubayr said, “No, by God, other than Whom there is no god— 
unless in retaliation for the people of al-Harra you kill a like number of Syrians!” 
Al-Husayn said to him: “Whoever claimed that you were a smart one? 1997 1 say 
to you what is to your advantage in secret and you say to me what is to your 
detriment in public!” Then he left. 

Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab used to call the years of Yazid b. Mu'awiya years of evil 
omen: in the first year, al-Husayn b. ‘All and the family of God’s Messenger 
were killed; in the second, the sanctuary of God’s Messenger was profaned and 


Yazld’s cousin on the mother’s side, and Yazid was his brother-in-law. He played an 
important role in bringing Marwan b. al-Hakam to the caliphate in 64/684. See the 
article by H. Lammens and L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. Hassan b. Malik. It is probably 
Hassan’s prominence during Yazid’s rule and his relation to him that made Houtsma 
change the name. Nevertheless, the text is clear in identifying Humayd b. Hurayth al- 
Kalbl, not Hassan. 

1991 ‘Abdallah b. Riyah is otherwise unknown. If there is a mistake in the name, and he is 
‘Abdallah b. Rabah, rather than Rfyah, he would be the venerable Basran Ansari who 
visited Mu'awiya and was killed during the governorship of ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad (but 
other dates are given). See Khalifa b. Khayyat, Tabaqat, 200; al-Dhahabl, Ta’rikh, 206: 
al-Safadl, al-Wafi, 17:163. 

1992 Abdallah b. Amir al-Hamdanl al-Awza‘I al-Azdl was in charge of Yazld’s police after 
Hurayth b. Bahdal. He lived into the caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik. See al-Bukhari, al- 
TaYikh, 5:156: Ibn Abi Hatim, al-Jarh, 5:123; Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 29:282. 

1993 His full name was Sa'Id b. Zayd, a client of the Kalb. See Ibn Asakir, Dimashq, 21:95. 

1994 On Safwan see Ibn Asakir, Ta’rikh Dimashq, 24:182. 

1 995 That is, Yazld’s death. 

1996 That is, the news of Yazld’s death. 

1997 Houtsma, following al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, 3:281 (§1954), added fa-huwa ahmaq (he is 
stupid), turning the sentence into a statement. The addition is unnecessary. 
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the sanctity of Medina was violated; in the third, blood was spilled in God’s 
sanctuary and they burned down the Ka'ba. 

Those who led the pilgrimage during the rule of Yazid b. Mu'awiya were: 

- in the year 6o: 1998 ‘Amr b. al-Sa‘id b. al-‘As; 

- in the year 6i: 1999 al-Walid b. ‘Utba; 

- in the year 62: 2000 al-Walid b. ‘Utba b. Abi Sufyan. 

Men who led the military campaigns during his rule: in the year 61, Malik b. 
Abdallah al-Khath‘amI led the summer campaign; that was the campaign of 
Suriya. 2001 


The Days of Mu'awiya b. Yazid b. Mu'awiya 

Then Mu'awiya b. Yazid b. Mu'awiya, whose mother was Umm Hashim bt. Abi 
Hashim b. ‘Utba b. Rabi'a, ruled for forty days—others say four months. He 
followed a good course of action 2002 He delivered a speech to the people and 
said: 


After praising and exalting God, we say: People! We have been afflicted by 
you, and you have been afflicted by us; and we are not ignorant of how 
you hate us and reproach us. Indeed, my grandfather, Mu'awiya b. Abi 


1998 1 Dhu 1-Hijja 6oa.h. = September 2,680. 

1999 1 Dhu 1-Hijja 6ia. h. = August 22,681. 

2000 1 Dhu 1-Hijja 62A.H. = August 11,682. 

2001 The expedition led by Malik b. Abdallah al-Khath c amI is mentioned in al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 2:196 (year 6oa.h.). Suriya is the less common Arabic name for Syria (al-Sha’m 
is the usual term). Yaqut, who implies that Suriya was also the name of a particular 
place in al-Sha’m, cites al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 137, where the Roman emperor Heraclius, 
having been defeated by the Arabs, bids farewell to Suriya with the words: “On you, O 
Suriya, be peace! What a good land this is for the enemy.” Al-Baladhuri then explains, 
“He meant al-Sham”—the Arabic for Syria—“because of its many pastures.” Why this 
summer campaign received this name is unclear. 

2002 Arabic wa-kana lahu madhhabunjamil. Literally, “he had a good madhhab" In its 
original sense, a madhhab is “a way, course, mode, or manner, of acting or conduct 
or the like” (Lane, Lexicon, 1:983b). Later it was applied in a technical sense to the 
various schools of Islamic jurisprudence. Here it refers specifically to his repudiation 
of the anti-Alid policy of his two predecessors. Al-Ya c qubl proceeds to cite the speech 
in which he made this change explicit. 
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Sufyan, struggled for power against someone 2003 more entitled to it than 
he in his kinship to God’s Messenger and having a greater right in Islam 
as the earliest of the Muslims, the first of the believers, the cousin of the 
2:303 Messenger of the Lord of the Worlds, and the father of | the descendants 

of the Seal of the Messengers. 2004 He perpetrated on you what you know, 
and you perpetrated on him what you do not deny, until his death came 
to him and he became hostage to his actions. Then my father was placed 
in charge, and he was not disposed to do good. He pursued his desires and 
deemed his errors good. His hopes were high, but he failed to realize them; 
his appointed term was short, and so his power diminished, his days were 
cut off, and he ended in his grave, hostage to his sins and captive to his 
crimes. 

Then he wept and said: 

What is most grievous to us is our knowledge of his evil downfall and 
his vile place in the hereafter, having killed the Messenger’s progeny, 
desecrated the Sanctuary, and burned down the Ka'ba. I am not the one to 
take charge of your affairs, nor the one to bear the claims you make. So do 
as you like; for, by God, if the world is a place of profit, we have obtained 
a share of it; and if it is an evil, then what the family of Abu Sufyan have 
obtained of it is sufficient. 

Marwan b, al-Hakam said to him, “Then rule us in accordance with ‘Umar’s 2005 
way of conduct!” He said: “I would not take charge of you, alive or dead. Since 
when has the son of Yazid b. Mu'awiya become like ‘Umar? And where can I 
find one man like ‘Umar’s men?” 

Mu'awiya b. Yazid died when he was twenty-three years old. Khalid b. Yazid b. 
Mu'awiya prayed over him—others say ‘Uthman b. Muhammad b. Abl Sufyan. 
He was buried in Damascus, where he used to reside. 


That is, ‘All b. Abi Talib. 

Cf. Qur’an 33:40 (“the Seal of the Prophets,” referring to Muhammad). 
Literally, “according to the sunna of‘Umar (b. al-Khattab).” 


2003 
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The Days of Marwan b. al-Hakam and ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr, and 

Some of the Days of ‘Abd al-Malik 

Abdallah b. al-Zubayr b. al-'Awwam, whose mother Asma’ was the daughter of 
Abu Bakr, had taken control of Mecca and proclaimed himself Commander of 
the Faithful; most of the regions rallied to him. 

As we have already related, the account of his beginning belongs in the reign 
of Yazid b. Mu'awiya and in his battling al-Husayn b. Numayr. When Yazid b. 
Mu'awiya died, people from everywhere rallied to Ibn al-Zubayr. In Egypt, | 2:304 

Abd al-Rahman b. Jahdam al-Fihri was Ibn al-Zubayr’s governor, and the people 
there were loyal to him; Natil b. Qays al-Judhami was in Palestine, al-Dahhak b. 

Qays al-Fihri in Damascus, al-Nu‘man b. Bashir al-Ansari in Hims, Zufar b. al- 
Harith al-Kilabi in Qinnasrin 2006 and al-‘Awasim, 2007 Abdallah b. Muff in Kufa, 
al-Harith b. Abdallah b. Abl Rabi'a in Basra, and Abdallah b. Khazim al-Sulami 
in Khurasan. Every region rallied to Ibn al-Zubayr except Jordan, 2008 whose 
chief at this time was Hassan b. Bahdal al-Kalbl. 2009 Ibn al-Zubayr expelled 
the Umayyads from Medina; Marwan, about to leave, came to his son, Abd al- 
Malik, who was sick with smallpox, and said to him, “Son, Ibn al-Zubayr has 
expelled me!” Abd al-Malik responded, “What prevents you from taking me 
with you?” “How can I take you when you are in this condition?” asked Marwan. 

Abd al-Malik said, “Wrap me in some cotton; surely this is a decision that Ibn 
al-Zubayr hasn’t thought through.” So Marwan left and took out Abd al-Malik. 

Eater Ibn al-Zubayr did think it through and realised that he had erred. He sent 
someone to bring them back, but they escaped him. 

By the time Marwan arrived (in Syria), Mu'awiya b. Yazid had died and 
affairs in Syria were in an unsettled state, so he put forward his claim. 2010 [The 


2006 The town of Qinnasrin, which gave its name to a military district ( jund ), lay south of 
Aleppo in northern Syria. See the articles by N. Elisseeff in ei 2 , s.v. Kinnasrin, and by 
D. Sourdel in El 2 , s.v. Djund. 

2007 Al-’Awasim, literally, the “protectresses,” refers to the Muslim fortified settlements that 
lay between Antioch and Manbij in northern Syria. See the article by M. Canard in ei 2 , 
s.v. al-‘Awasim. 

2008 Arabic al-Urdunrv, the area adjacent to the Jordan River, referring to the military district 
{jund) of the same name. See the article by P. M. Cobb in ei 2 , s.v. al-Urdunn. 

2009 Hassan b. Bahdal (d. 68/688-689) was an important Kalbi chief who had a prominent 
role in succession intrigues from the death Mu'awiya through the succession of ‘Abd 
al-Malik See note 1990, above. 

2010 Arabic fa-da’a ila najsihi, literally, “he summoned (people) to himself,” that is, to 
proclaim him caliph. 
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leading figures] came together in al-Jabiya 2011 in the province of Damascus, 
and they deliberated about Ibn al-Zubayr and on their past experiences with 
the Umayyads; they deliberated about Khalid b. Yazid b. Mu'awiya and ‘Amr b. 
Sa'id b. al-‘As after him. 2012 Rawh b. Zinba' al-Judhami, who supported Marwan, 
rose to speak: “People of Syria! This is Marwan b. al-Hakam, the chief 2013 of 
the Quraysh, who avenged the blood of ‘Uthman and fought ‘All b. Abi Talib 
at the Battle of the Camel and Siffin. Give the oath of allegiance to the eldest 
(of the three), and proclaim as successor the youngest and, following him, Amr 
2:305 b. Sa'id.” So they gave the oath of allegiance to Marwan b. al-Hakam, | to be 
followed by Khalid b. Yazid and then Amr b. Sa'id. 

Having entered into the oath of allegiance, they gathered those (tribesmen) 
who were in their region, and deliberated about which land they should head 
for. They said, “We should head for Syria, for it is the capital, the caliphs’ res¬ 
idence, and al-Dahhak b. Qays 2014 has taken control of it.” So they set off for 
Damascus and engaged al-Dahhak at Marj Rahit. 2015 A number of soldiers 
and of Damascus’s valiant young men were with al-Dahhak; and, as reinforce¬ 
ments, the governor of Hims, al-Nu‘man b. Bashir, had sent Shurahbil b. Dhl 
al-Kala‘, 2016 commanding the soldiers of Hims, and Zufar b. al-Harith al-Kilabi 
had sent Qays b. Tarif b. Hassan al-Hilali. The two sides met at Marj Rahit and 
fought fiercely. 2017 Al-Dahhak b. Qays was killed, along with many of his men, 
and the survivors of his army fled. When the news reached al-Nu‘man b. Bashir 
in Hims, he fled the city with his KinanI wife, his household goods, and his 


2011 Al-Jabiya, located in the Golan about 80km south of Damascus, was an important 
settlement for pre- and early Islamic Syrian tribes and frequently served as a center for 
the military district ( jund) of Damascus. See the article by H. Lammens and J. Sourdel- 
Thomine in ei 2 , s.v. al-Djabiya. 

2012 That is, to succeed Marwan as caliph. Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 259, has a shortened 
version of this, dating the bay’a to the middle of Dhu 1-Qa‘da, 64 (July 4, 684). (Note 
that Bonner, Aristocratic Violence, 44 says that for frontier material Khalifa is close to 
al-Ya'qubi.) On the succession, see The History of al-Tabari, xxi, (trans. Fishbein), 155, 
n. 561. 

2013 Arabic shaykh. 

2014 Al-Dahhak b. Qays, the governor of Damascus, was sympathetic to Ibn al-Zubayr and 
eventually decided to fight Marwan. See the article by A. Dietrich in ei 2 , s.v. al-Dahhak 
b. Kays al-Fihri. 

2015 On the Battle of Marj Rahit, fought in the vicinity of Damascus, see the article by 
N. Elisseeff in ei 2 , s.v. MardJ Rahit. 

2016 His father had died fighting on the Umayyad side at Siffin; see al-DInawari, Akhbar (ed. 
Leiden), 191. 

2017 Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 259, says that the battle lasted for 20 days. 
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children. Tribesmen of the Himyar and Bahila pursued him and killed him in 
the steppe; they cut off his head and sent it to Marwan b. al-Hakam. Zufar b. 
al-Harith also fled, pursued by the cavalry, as far as Qarqlsiya, 2018 where ‘Iyad 
al-Harashi of the tribe of Madhhij was stationed. The latter shut the city gates 
on him, but Zufar kept using deceit until he managed to enter the city. 

Marwan sent Hubaysh b. Dulja al-Qaynl 2019 to the Hijaz to fight Ibn al- 
Zubayr. Hubaysh got as far as Medina, where Jabir b. al-Aswad b. ‘Awf al-Zuhri 
was Ibn al-Zubayr’s governor. Ibn al-Zubayr wrote to al-Harith b. Abdallah, his 
governor of Basra, ordering him to send an army against them, and they met 
Hubaysh in battle, killing him and most of his men. Of the very few who fled to 
safety were Yusuf b. al-Hakam al-Thaqafr and his son al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf. 2020 

Marwan left for Egypt, and when he reached Palestine he found Natil | b. 
Qays al-Judhaml having overrun the country, so he dispatched Rawh b. Zinba' 
to battle him. When Natil no longer had enough strength to battle Marwan, he 
fled and joined Ibn al-Zubayr. Marwan then set out for Egypt, which he entered; 
its inhabitants came to terms with him and gave him their allegiance. He 
dismissed Ibn Jahdam al-Fihri, Ibn al-Zubayr’s governor—some say he tricked 
him and killed him. He killed Akdar 2021 b. Humam al-Lakhml, appointed his 
son ‘Abd al-AzIz b. Marwan 2022 as governor, and departed. 

Sulayman b. Surad al-KhuzaT and al-Musayyab b. Najaba al-Fazari raised a 
revolt. Joined by some of the Shl'a of Iraq, they led a force into rebellion at a 
place called Ayn al-Warda, 2023 seeking vengeance for the blood of al-Husayn b. 
‘All. They said: “We are the Penitents; we repent to God for our failure to support 
the grandson of the Messenger of God, 2024 and we will act in accordance with 
God’s command to the Israelites, when He said: Now turn to your Creator and 
slay one another. That will be better for you in your Creator’s sight, and He will 


2018 A town in Northern Mesopotamia, on the left bank of the Euphrates near the conflu¬ 
ence with the Khabur; see the article by M. Streck in ei 2 , s.v. Karkisiya. 

2019 Hubaysh b. Dulja was a veteran who had fought for Mu'awiya at Siffin. On this expedi¬ 
tion, see al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:578-579. 

2020 The future governor of Iraq under Marwan’s successor, ‘Abd al-Malik. 

2021 So M, C, also al-Kindl; ed. Leiden emends to Ukaydir. 

2022 On the career of this Umayyad prince, see the article by Khalid Yahya Blankinship in 
ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan. 

2023 Otherwise known as Ra’s al-‘Ayn, on the Euphrates in Northern Mesopotamia; brief 
notice in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Ayn al-Warda. 

2024 The words “We are the Penitents ... Messenger of God,” present in M, have fallen out 
of C, and hence from ed. Leiden. On this movement, known by its Arabic name as al- 
Tawwabun (Penitents), see the article by F. M. Denny in ei 2 , s.v. Tawwabun. 
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turn to you; truly He turns, and is All-compassionate ” 2025 Many people followed 
them. Marwan sent ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad against them, saying to him, “If you 
take control of Iraq, it is yours to govern.” ‘Ubaydallah engaged Sulayman b. 
Surad, doing battle until he killed him. Some say that Sulayman was not killed 
during Marwan’s reign, but that he was killed during the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik. 

When Marwan, returning from Egypt, arrived in al-Sinnabra 2026 in the prov¬ 
ince of Jordan, news reached him that Hassan b. Bahdal had given the oath 
of allegiance to ‘Amr b. Sa'Id. So he summoned Hassan and said to him, “I 
have heard that you have given the oath of allegiance to Amr b. Sa'Id.” When 
Hassan denied this, Marwan said to him, “Give the oath of allegiance to Abd al- 
Malik.” So he gave the oath to Abd al-Malik and, to succeed him, Abd al-Aziz 
b. Marwan. 

Marwan had been in al-Sinnabra only briefly when he died. The circum¬ 
stances of his death were as follows. Having married the mother of Khalid b. 

2:307 Yazid b. Mu'awiya, Marwan went to see Khalid one day | and insulted him; he 
did the same on another day. Khalid, now angry, went to see his mother, telling 
her of what had happened. She said, “By God, he won’t be doing that again!” 2027 
She then placed poison in milk, and when he entered, gave it to him to drink. 
Some say that she placed a cushion on his face, killing him; others say that he 
died in Damascus and was buried there. Marwan ruled for nine months; he 
died in Ramadan of year 65 at the age of 61. 2028 The commander of his security 
force ( shurta ) was Yahya b. Qays al-Ghassani, and his chamberlain ( hajib) was 
Abu Sahl al-Aswad. 2029 His son Abd al-Malik led the prayers at his funeral. He 
left twelve male children: Abd al-Malik, Abd al-Aziz, Mu'awiya, Bishr, ‘Umar, 
Aban, Abdallah, ‘Ubaydallah, Ayyub, Dawud, ‘Uthman, and Muhammad. 

Abd al-Malik succeeded (to power) over the Syrians. 2030 Fearing that Amr b. 
Sa'Id would rebel, he made his way quickly to Damascus. The people rallied to 


2025 Qur’an 2:54. 

2026 Sinnabra, three miles from Tiberias, had been used as a winter residence by Mu'awiya; 
see Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, s.v. 

2027 The Arabic literally means, “He will not drink cold (water) after this!” 

2028 Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 261, dates Marwan’s death to the beginning ( mustahall) of 
Ramadan 65 (April 11, 785), but adds a report dating his death to 3 Ramadan (April 13, 
785); al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:577, merely states that he died in Ramadan of that year. 

2029 Khalifa, Ta’rikh, 263, identifies Abu Sahl as his mawla. 

2030 The text and the translation are uncertain. The easiest solution is to follow the sug¬ 
gestion made by Landberg, Critica, 1:48, to read: wa-khalafa [’ala] ahl al-Sha’m ’Abd 
al-Malik-, the translation follows this emendation. M reads: wa-hajfa ahl al-Sham bi- 
'Abdal-Malik (The Syrians surrounded ‘Abd al-Malik). Ed. Leiden reads, wa-khalafa ahl 
al-Sham bi-'Abd al-Malik (The Syrians became altered concerning ‘Abd al-Malik). But 
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him, and when he said to them, “I fear that you harbor misgivings,” 2031 a number 
of Marwan’s supporters rose and said, “By God, if you don’t ascend the pulpit, 
we will put you to the sword!” So he ascended it, and they gave him the oath of 
allegiance. 

Al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubayd al-Thaqafi had set out with an armed band with 
the intention of avenging al-Husayn b. ‘Ali. 2032 ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad seized him, 
imprisoned him, and beat him with a rod, slitting his eyelid. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar 
wrote concerning him to Yazid b. Mu'awiya, and Yazid wrote to ‘Ubaydallah, 
instructing him to release him; he did so and exiled him. Al-Mukhtar then left 
for the Hijaz and joined Ibn al-Zubayr, but when he did not see Ibn al-Zubayr 
giving him an appointment, he left for Iraq. By the time he arrived, | Sulayman b. 
Surad al-Khuza‘I had rebelled, seeking to avenge the blood of al-Husayn. When 
al-Mukhtar arrived in Kufa, the Shi'a gathered round him, and he said to them: 
“Muhammad b. Ali b. Abi Talib 2033 has sent me to you as a commander and 
has commanded me to fight the spillers of innocent blood. 2034 I will avenge 
the blood of the oppressed members of his family. By God, I will kill the son 
of Marjana, 2035 and take vengeance on behalf of the family of the Messenger 
of God against the one who has oppressed them.” One faction of the Shi'a was 
persuaded, but another said, “We will go out to Muhammad b. ‘Ali and ask him.” 
So they went out to him and asked him, and he said, “How dear to us is whoever 
seeks to avenge us, who takes for us what is our due, and who kills our enemy!” 


if one reads the passive, wa-khulifa, one might come out with “The Syrians received a 
successor in ‘Abd al-Malik.” 

2031 Following M, which clearly reads fi anfusikum shay’ (literally, “there is something in 
your minds”). 

2032 For a general treatment of al-Mukhtar’s revolt and what can be determined about his 
motives from the sources, see the article by G. R. Hawting in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mukhtar b. Abi 
‘Ubayd. 

2033 More often known as Ibn al-Hanafiyya, he was ‘All’s son by a woman of the Banu Hanlfa 
who came into ‘All’s possession after being captured in battle, and thus he was not a 
direct descendant of the Prophet. He has already been mentioned above in the list of 
‘All’s children, ed. Leiden, 2:253, and as present at the funeral of his half-brother al- 
Hasan, ed. Leiden, 2:267. The sources portray him as decidedly cool to al-Mukhtar’s 
attempt to enlist his name in support of his rebellion against the Umayyads (and 
against Ibn al-Zubayr). For a discussion of the relations between Ibn al-Hanafiyya and 
al-Mukhtar, see see the article by Fr. Buhl in ei 2 , s.v. Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiyya. 

2034 Arabic al-muhillin, literally, “those who permit (sc. the forbidden).” Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
2:598 £ 

2035 A scornful name for ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad, referring to his Persian mother; cf. above, ed. 
Leiden, 2:296. 


2:308 
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So they returned to al-Mukhtar, gave him the oath of allegiance, and entered 
into a covenant with him. Thus a united group was formed. 

Now Ibn al-MutT was Ibn al-Zubayr’s governor of Kufa, and he began to seek 
out the Shfa and put them in fear. So al-Mukhtar set his followers a time to 
rebel, and they did so after the sunset prayer, the commander of the army being 
Ibrahim b. Malik b. al-Harith al-Ashtar, 2036 who called out: “Vengeance for al- 
Husayn b. All!” This took place in year 66. 2037 Close fighting broke out between 
them and Abdallah b. al-MutT; it was a fierce and difficult battle. Finally, Ibn 
al-MutT went to the governor’s palace and called upon the people to swear the 
oath of allegiance; so they swore allegiance to the Family of the Messenger of 
God. Al-Mukhtar paid Ibn al-MutT 100,000 (dirhams), and said to him, “Take 
them and be off!” Al-Mukhtar then dispatched his governors to the districts; 2038 
they dismissed those present there, and took up their posts. 

After killing Sulayman b. Surad, ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad marched against Abd 
al-Rahman b. Sa'Id b. Qays al-Hamdani, who was al-Mukhtar’s governor of 
Mosul. Abd al-Rahman did battle with him and wrote to al-Mukhtar with news 
of ‘Ubaydallah’s campaign; so al-Mukhtar dispatched Yazid b. Anas to him and 
then Ibrahim b. Malik b. al-Harith al-Ashtar. The latter engaged ‘Ubaydallah 
b. Ziyad and killed him; he also killed al-Husayn b. Numayr al-Sakunl and 
2:309 Shurahbil b. Dhl 11 -Kala‘ al-Himyarl, and burnt their bodies with fire. (Ibrahim) 
stayed on as governor of Mosul, Armenia, and Azerbaijan on behalf of al- 
Mukhtar over Iraq. He 2039 then dispatched as messenger a kinsman with the 
head of ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad to ‘All b. al-Husayn 2040 in Medina, saying to him, 
“Stand at the door of ‘All b. al-Husayn; when you see the doors open and the 
people enter, that is the time when his meal is laid out; at that time enter.” 
So the messenger came to the door of ‘All b. al-Husayn; and when the doors 
were opened and the people entered for the meal, he called out in his loudest 
voice: “People of the house of prophecy, the source of messengership, where 
the angels alit and revelation came down: I am the messenger of al-Mukhtar 
b. Abl ‘Ubayd. With me is the head of ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad!” Every last woman 
in all the dwellings of the Banu Hashim cried out. The messenger entered and 
pulled out the head; and when ‘All b. al-Husayn saw it, he said, “May God banish 


2036 As emended by Houtsma; the mss have Malik b. Ibrahim. 

2037 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:613 (Abu Mikhnaf) gives a date of 14 Rabf 1,66 (October 19,685). 

2038 That is, the districts under the authority of the governor of Kufa. 

2039 Ibrahim is the apparent subject of the verb, but the head may have gone to al-Mukhtar, 
who then sent it on. In any case, the messenger speaks as if sent by al-Mukhtar. 

2040 The great-grandson of the Prophet and grandson of All, and so the fourth imam of the 
twelver line (d. 94/712 or 95/713). 
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him to Hell!” Some say that after his father’s death, ‘Ali b. al-Husayn had never 
been seen laughing except on that day. They also relate that he had camels that 
brought fruit from Syria, and that when he was brought the head of ‘Ubaydallah 
b. Ziyad, he ordered that this fruit should be distributed among the people of 
Medina. The women of the Prophet’s Family dressed up and dyed their hair— 
none had done so since the slaying of al-Husayn b. ‘All. Al-Mukhtar 2041 tracked 
down the killers of al-Husayn, killing a great number of them until almost none 
remained. ‘Umar b. Sa‘d, among others, was killed; he was burned with fire and 
tortured in all manner of ways. 

In Jumada n of year 64 Ibn al-Zubayr destroyed the Ka'ba, razing it to the 
ground. 2042 The circumstances were as follows. When Ibn al-Zubayr decided 
to destroy it, | al-Husayn b. Numayr held back and so, too, did the people. So 2:310 
Abdallah b. al-Zubayr climbed onto the House and set about destroying it, and 
when the people saw him destroying it, they did so too. When he had razed it 
to the ground, Ibn Abbas 2043 left Mecca, finding it intolerable to remain there 
when the Ka'ba had been destroyed, and he told Ibn al-Zubayr: “Set some wood 
around the Ka'ba lest the people go without a qibla " 2044 

Ibn al-Zubayr related on the authority of his aunt Aisha, the wife of the 
Prophet, that she said: “The Messenger of God said to me, ‘Aisha, if your kin 
ever see fit to destroy and then rebuild the Ka'ba, let them not raise it higher 
than the ground (outside the precinct), 2045 and let them fit it with two doors.’” 

When Ibn al-Zubayr got so far in his razing that he reached the foundations, 2046 
the people were greatly shocked, so Ibn al-Zubayr repented of what he had 


2041 M adds the words radiya Allahu 'anhu (may God be pleased with him) after the name 
of al-Mukhtar. Apparently, the scribe who copied C, the ms on which ed. Leiden was 
based, also copied these words of benediction, but someone later erased them, leaving 
the lacuna in C noted by Houtsma. 

2042 Jumada n 64 began on January 25, 684. On affairs of the Ka'ba, see Hawting, “The 
Origins of the Muslim Sanctuary at Mecca,” in G. H. A. Juynboll, Studies in the First 
Century of Islamic Society. The fullest discussion of Ibn al-Zubayr’s activities may be 
U. Rubin: “The Ka'ba: Aspects of Its Ritual Functions and Position in Pre-Islamic and 
Early Islamic Times,” esp. pp. 102 f. The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:537, is quite brief; 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:592-593, gives an account of its rebuilding. 

2043 ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (d. 68/687-688), often called simply Ibn ‘Abbas, was a cousin of the 
Prophet and, traditionally, the greatest scholar-collector of the first generation. See the 
article by Claude Gilliot in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas. 

2044 That is, without a direction toward which to pray. 

2045 Many details of this passage concerning the rebuilding of the Ka'ba are obscure. 

2046 The words, “the people were greatly shocked ... the (laying of) the foundations” were 
omitted by the copyist of C and from ed. Leiden. The translation follows M. 
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done. Then he began the rebuilding. He brought one hundred men of Quraysh 
to be present at (the laying of) the foundations. Then he (fully) enclosed the 
Hijr, 2047 raising it up. He put two doors on it: one to the east, and one to the 
west. He gave each door two half-doors—the building’s original door had had 
only one—and made the height of the two doors n cubits. The building’s height 
had been 18 cubits, but Ibn al-Zubayr made it 29. He did not raise them 2048 from 
the ground; rather, he made them level with the surface of the ground. 

He had taken the Black Stone into his possession in his house. When the 
rebuilding reached the spot where the Stone was supposed to be, he ordered 
that a hole of its size should be dug into the masonry. He then ordered his son 
Abbad to come and set the Stone in its place while he himself was leading the 
noon prayer—the people, being occupied by the prayer, would know nothing 
of this. After Abbad had finished setting it in place, he would call out “God 
is great!” Thus, on a fiercely hot day, Abbad b. Abdallah b. al-Zubayr brought 
out the Stone while his father was leading the noon prayer, passed through 
the lines (of worshippers), went to the place, and set the Stone. Ibn al-Zubayr 
lengthened the prayer until he knew it (had been done). When the Quraysh saw 
this, they became angry | and said, “By God! This is not how the Messenger of 
God did it.” For the Quraysh had made him arbiter, and he had given each tribe 
a share (in the work). 2049 When the fire had reached the comer, 2050 the stone 
had splintered into three sections, and so Ibn al-Zubayr braced it with silver. 
When the reconstruction was completed, he censed the interior and exterior. 
He was the first to cense it and drape it with white Egyptian cloth. He performed 
a minor pilgrimage from al-Tan‘im 2051 and left. 

Abd al-Malik forbade the people of Syria to perform the pilgrimage. 2052 This 
was because Ibn al-Zubayr would compel the pilgrims to give (him) the oath of 


2047 Hijr denotes an area and its partially enclosing wall northwest of the Ka'ba. 

2048 The antecedent of the pronoun is unclear. It is probably refers to the “foundations.” 

2049 For al-Ya'qubi’s account of how the young Muhammad had taken part in rebuilding the 
Ka'ba after its damage by a flood and had given each division of Quraysh a part in the 
honor of resetting the Black Stone, see above, ed. Leiden, 2117 If. 

2050 That is, when the Ka'ba burnt down when the army sent by Yazid b. Mu'awiya to enforce 
his authority over Medina and Mecca besieged Mecca. See al-Ya'qubi’s account above, 
ed. Leiden, 2:298-300. 

2051 A pilgrimage station a few miles north of Mecca, just outside the boundary of the 
sacred area. It is especially important as the point where one enters the state of ritual 
purity for the minor pilgrimage ( iimra ). 

2052 Khalifa ( Ta’rikh , 263ff.) seems to suggest, by listing Ibn al-Zubayr as the leader of 
the pilgrimage in a.h.66, 67, 68, 70, and 71, that pilgrimages during this period were 
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allegiance; seeing this, ‘Abd al-Malik forbade the Syrians to leave for Mecca. But 
the people became agitated, saying, “You forbid us to perform the pilgrimage 
to God’s Sacred House, even though God has made it obligatory for us!” So 
he said to them: “Here is Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri, 2053 who will relate to you that 
the Messenger of God said, ‘Camel saddles are to be fastened for (traveling to) 
only three mosques: 2054 the Sacred Mosque, my mosque, and the mosque of 
Jerusalem.’ 2055 [The latter] shall take the place of the sacred mosque for you. 

This stone upon which, it is related, the Messenger of God set his foot when 
he ascended to Heaven, 2056 shall take the place of the Ka'ba for you.” He then 
built a dome over the stone, hung upon it brocade curtains, and appointed 
keepers 2057 to look after it. He enjoined people to circumambulate it, just as 
they circumambulate the Ka'ba. And it remained so throughout the days of the 
Umayyads. 

Abdallah b. al-Zubayr treated the Banu Hashim very harshly, showing them 
so much enmity and hatred that he even omitted the benediction on Muham¬ 
mad in his sermon. When he was asked why he had omitted the benediction 
on the Prophet, he said, “He has evil relatives who stretch out their necks (like 
camels) at the mention of his name and raise their heads (from prayer) when 
they hear it.” Ibn al-Zubayr pressed Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, Abdallah b. 
al-'Abbas, | along with twenty-four of the Banu Hashim, to give him the oath 2:312 
of allegiance. When they refused, he imprisoned them in the chamber of al- 
Zamzam, 2058 and swore by the one God that if they did not give the oath, 
he would burn them with fire. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya then wrote to al- 
Mukhtar b. [Abl] ‘Ubayd: 


considered legally valid. Lecker, “Biographical notes on Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri,” 42 f., has 
a discussion with a good bibliography. 

2053 Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Muslim b. ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abdallah b. Shihab al-Zuhri, usually 
known simply as Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124/742), was an important traditionist and 
historian with close ties to the Umayyad dynasty. See the article by M. Lecker in ei 2 , 
s.v. al-Zuhri, Ibn Shihab. 

2054 For a discussion of this passage and the significance of al-Zuhri in it, see Josef Horovitz, 
The Earliest Biographies of the Prophet and Their Authors, 52-54. 

2055 The three places are the Meccan sanctuary (al-masjidal-haram), the Prophet’s mosque 
in Medina, and the Mosque of Jerusalem ( masjid bayt al-maqdis). 

2056 See al-Ya'qubi’s narrative of Muhammad’s Night Journey, ed. Leiden, 2:25-26, above. 

2057 Arabic sadana (plural of sadin), a term normally used for the keepers of the Ka'ba. 

2058 The sacred well to the east of the Ka'ba, alongside the wall that enclosed the Black 
Stone. 
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In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. From Muhammad 
b. ‘All and those of the family of the Messenger of God who are with 
him, to al-Mukhtar b. Abl ‘Ubayd and those Muslims who are with him: 
‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr has seized us and imprisoned us in the chamber of 
al-Zamzam. He has sworn by the one God that he will set fire to it with us 
in it if we do not give him the oath of allegiance. Come to our aid! 

Al-Mukhtar b. Abl ‘Ubayd therefore dispatched to them Abu ‘Abdallah al-Jadall, 
leading a force of 4,000 riders. He arrived in Mecca, broke into the chamber, and 
said to Muhammad b. ‘All, “Leave me to deal with Ibn al-Zubayr!” But he said, “I 
will not permit the sort of hostility to kin that he permitted in my case.” When 
Muhammad b. ‘All b. Abl Talib 2059 learned that Ibn al-Zubayr had delivered a 
sermon in which he insulted ‘All b. Abl Talib, he entered the Sacred Mosque, 
placed a camel’s saddle on the ground, and stood on it. After praising and 
glorifying God and pronouncing the benediction on Muhammad, he spoke: 2060 

For shame, people of Quraysh! How can you sit there listening, while 
these things are said before you? How is it that you do not become angry, 
with ‘All being described so? For surely ‘All was a true arrow aimed by 
God against His enemies, striking their faces, forcing them to disgorge 
their gains, and gripping them by their throats. Surely we must follow 
the precedents and path set by him; in the calculus of affairs, we have no 
alternative. And those who do wrong shall surely know by what overturning 
they will be overturned 2061 

When news of these words reached ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr he said, “This is an 
excuse for the sons of (women named) Fatima; what business is it to the son of 
the slave girl of the Banu Hanlfa?” 2062 

When Muhammad heard what Ibn al-Zubayr had said, he said: 


2059 That is, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. 

2060 Parallel with variants in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:279 (§1950). 

2061 Qur’an 26:227. 

2062 A contemptuous reference to the fact that Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, the son of a 
concubine, did not share the status of ‘All’s children by his wife Fatima, the daughter 
of the Prophet. The version in al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 3:279 (§ 1950), is easier to understand. 
Ibn al-Zubayr, in his version, says: “I have excused the sons of Fatimas for speaking, but 
what business is it to the son of the Hanafiyya?” 
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People of Quraysh! And what sets me apart from the descendants of 
women named Fatima? Wasn’t Fatima, daughter of the Prophet, the law¬ 
ful wife | of my father and the mother of my brothers? Wasn’t Fatima bt. 
Asad b. Hashim my grandmother and the mother of my father? Wasn’t 
Fatima bt. ‘Amr b. A’idh b. ‘Imran b. Makhzum the grandmother of my 
father and the mother of my grandmother? By God, were it not for Khadija 
bt. Khuwaylid, I would not leave a bone uncrushed in (the clan of) 
Asad . 2063 1 know very well the woman who ought to be blamed! 2064 

Lacking strength to coerce the Banu Hashim and having failed in his scheming 
against them, Ibn al-Zubayr expelled them from Mecca: he expelled Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Hanafiyya to the area of Radwa, 2065 and he expelled ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Abbas to al-Ta’if, 2066 doing so in a most disgraceful manner. Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya wrote the following letter to Abdallah b. al-'Abbas: 

I have heard that Abdallah b. al-Zubayr has sent you to al-Ta’if. God has 
increased your reward and relieved you of a burden. Cousin, only the 
righteous are tested, and for the virtuous (God’s) generosity is prepared. 
If you were rewarded only for what you and I like, the reward would be 
little. Be steadfast, for God has promised good to the steadfast. Peace! 

Some report that Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya also went to al-Ta’if, and that 
he remained there. Ibn ‘Abbas died there in the year 68 at the age of 71 2067 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya led the prayers at his funeral. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 
was buried in the congregational mosque of al-Ta’if; a pavilion was pitched over 
the spot. At the moment of his burial, a white bird appeared and entered the 
tomb along with him. Some said that it represented his knowledge; others that 
it represented his pious work. 


2063 Muhammad’s first wife, Khadija, and the Zubayrids were both from the Asad clan of 
the Quraysh. 

2064 The translation of this somewhat obscure sentence follows the text of M: wa-inni bl- 
tilka llatlfiha l-ma’abu khablr. In al-Mas'udi’s version, Ibn al-Hanafiyya begins his reply 
by addressing Ibn al-Zubayr by his mother’s name: “You son of Umm Ruman.” This 
might be another derogatory reference to her, but the passage is obscure. 

2065 An escarpment west of Mecca, where, according to some traditions, Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya would remain hidden; see Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, s.v. 

2066 A town to the southeast of Mecca, two or three days’journey in this period. 

2067 68a.h. = July 18,687-July 5,688. 
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‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas once said: “The Messenger of God mounted me on the 
back of his camel and said to me, ‘Young man, shall I teach you some words 
that will put you in good stead before God?’ I said, ‘Yes, please, Messenger of 
God!’ So he said: 

‘Remember God, and He will remember you. Remember God, and you 
will find Him before you. Make mention of God in good times, and He will 
make mention of you in bad times. Whenever you ask, ask of God; when- 
2:314 ever you call for help, | call upon God for it. The pen is dry after (having 

recorded) what will be. People may endeavor to benefit you in some way 
that God has not ordained, but they will not be able to do so; they may 
endeavor to harm you in some way that God has not ordained, but they 
will not be able to do so. Be truthful in the certainty that in bearing what 
you loathe there is much good. Know that with patience comes God’s 
help, with distress comes deliverance, and with difficulty comes ease.’” 

Abdallah b. al-'Abbas had five sons: ‘All b. Abdallah, the youngest in age but 
the one who had precedence due to his eminence and nobility; al-'Abbas, the 
eldest, who was nicknamed “the long-necked”; Muhammad; al-Fadl; and ‘Abd 
al-Rahman. 

In this year, four banners stood at ‘Arafat: 2068 (the banner of) Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya, leading his men; (the banner of) Ibn al-Zubayr, leading his men; 
(the banner of) Najda b. Amir the Haruri; 2069 and the banner of the Umayyads. 
Al-Musawir b. Hind b. Qays 2070 said: 

And they have divided into branches, each tribe 

having its own Commander of the Faithful and pulpit. 2071 


2068 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:781-782, where the year is identified as 68. In that year, the Day 
of Standing at ‘Arafat, 9 Dhu 1-Hijja, fell on July 15,688. 

2069 That is, the Kharijite. Najda was a spectacularly successful Kharijite leader who gave 
his name to the Kharijite sub-sect of the Najadat;he died in 72/691-692. See the article 
by R. Rubinacci in ei 2 , s.v. Nadjadat. 

2070 Al-Musawir b. Hind b. Qays was a poet from the tribe of ‘Abs. Little is known about 
him apart from his being the grandson of the man who sparked a famous pre-Islamic 
war between the tribes of Abs and Fazara and that he was bom in pre-Islamic times 
but lived on into Umayyad times, long enough to engage in exchanges of satire with the 
poet al-Marrarb. SaTd al-Faq‘asI. See Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-Shi’rwa-l-shu’ara’, 201-202. 

2071 The translation follows M; ed. Leiden omits “and pulpit ( wa-minbar ).” If one keeps the 
word, the line scans as a verse (meter al-kamil). 
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‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr dispatched his brother Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr to (govern) 

Iraq; he arrived there in the year 68. Al-Mukhtar fought him, and there ensued 
between them some oft-related battles. Al-Mukhtar was gravely ill in the stom¬ 
ach, but he kept fighting Mus'ab for four months; then his forces began to desert 
him, until he was left with a small band of men. So he went to Kufa and lodged 
in the governor’s palace, from which he made daily sorties against the followers 
of Ibn al-Zubayr, fighting them fiercely in Kufa’s market and then returning to 
the palace. Now ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘All b. Abl Talib 2072 was with Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr; 
so Mus'ab took to saying: | “People! Al-Mukhtar is a liar. He is only deceivingyou 2:315 
into thinking that he seeks vengeance for the Family of Muhammad. But this 
man here—‘Ubaydallah b. ‘All—who is more entitled to take vengeance, claims 
that al-Mukhtar’s assertions are falsehoods.” Finally, al-Mukhtar made a sortie 
one day, and, having battled the followers of Ibn al-Zubayr with the greatest 
possible ferocity, was killed. His forces, now 7,000 in number, returned to the 
palace and fortified themselves there. Mus'ab granted them safe passage and 
drew up for them a letter imposing on himself the strongest oaths and strictest 
conditions, and it was on the basis of these agreements that they emerged from 
the palace. But then he had them brought forward one by one and beheaded 
them. This was one of the most notorious and infamous treacheries in all of 
Islam. 

Ibn al-Zubayr seized Asma 5 bt. al-Nu‘man b. Bashir, al-Mukhtar’s wife, and 
asked her, “What do you say about al-Mukhtar b. Abl ‘Ubayd?” She replied, “I say 
that he was God-fearing, pure-hearted, and given to fasting.” To this he replied, 
“Enemy of God! You still insist on exonerating him!” and he ordered that she 
should be put to death. She was the first woman to be executed while in fetters. 

‘Umar b. Abl Rabi'a al-Makhzumi said: 2073 

A thing most amazing in my eyes 

is the killing of a fair-skinned, free, graceful-necked woman. 


2072 This son of ‘All b. Abi Talib has been mentioned above, ed. Leiden 2:253. The son of a 
woman from the tribe of Tamim (Layla bt. Mas'ud al-Hanzaliyya), he is said to have 
had no offspring. He was a half-brother of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, in whose name 
al-Mukhtar was fighting. 

2073 These verses by the Umayyad poet famous for his love poetry are also quoted (with 
variants) by al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:744 (where the name of al-Mukhtar’s wife is given as 
‘Amra, rather than Asma’). They are quoted (with variants) by al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 
5:264, but attributed to Abdallah b. al-Zabir al-Asadi (“but some say they are by ‘Umar 
b. Abi Rabi'a”), and (unattributed) by al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 3:301 (§1992). 
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They killed her though she had committed no crime: 

What a noble victim she was! 

Killing and fighting have been ordained for us, 
but for young women the dragging of skirts. 

When Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr had killed al-Mukhtar, and Iraq was safely in his 
hands, ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr came to envy him for it. So he sent his son Hamza 
to Basra and wrote to Mus'ab, instructing him to transfer authority in Basra 
to Hamza; which he did, although Hamza was very weak and possessed few 
political skills. Hamza proceeded to levy the land-tax ( kharaj) of Basra and 
send it on to his father in Mecca. Mus'ab, for his part, went to see his brother 
2:316 ‘Abdallah, | but the latter treated him rudely; indeed, when Mus'ab entered 
Abdallah’s presence and greeted him, Abdallah would ignore him. Eventually, 
when Hamza came to see Abdallah, Mus'ab was sent back to Iraq. 

Abdallah b. al-Zubayr killed his brother ‘Amr b. al-Zubayr because of enmity 
between the two and because Amr had given the oath of allegiance to Marwan 
b. al-Hakam. It is also reported that ‘Amr had commanded the security force 
(. shurta ) of Amr b. Sa'Id, and that when the latter dispatched him to battle his 
brother Abdallah, Abdallah killed him. 

Ibn al-Zubayr appointed as governor of Khurasan al-Muhallab b. Abl Sufra, 
who had been with Mus'ab. By the time he arrived in Basra, its people had 
been surrounded by the Kharijites, who had overrun its agricultural land and 
tax districts, and all that remained under the Basrans’ control was the city 
itself. Therefore, when al-Muhallab came to the Basrans, their tribal chiefs and 
notables appealed to him for help. Among those who came were al-Ahnaf b. 
Qays, al-Mundhir b. al-Jarud, and Malik b. Misma', accompanied by their fellow 
tribesmen. They said to him: Abu Sa'Id! You are the leader of the people and 
the sword of Iraq. Surely you can see what these schismatic Kharijites have 
done to the people of your garrison city ( misr ). Staying to protect your land 
and defend your household must be more important to you than Khurasan!” He 
replied: “Very well! I will stay to fight them, on condition that I take possession 
of all that I win from them and wrest from their hands, be it tax revenue or 
otherwise.” All of the tribesmen accepted al-Muhallab’s terms, except Malik 
b. Misma', who held back—Malik was fiercely proud and was known to have 
much property. 2074 Al-Ahnaf b. Qays and al-Mundhir b. al-Jarud accosted him 


2074 Following M: wa-kuthr ma'ruf. In C the first word was left undotted and Houtsma read 

it as kibr (pride). The reference to Malik’s property makes the next sentence more 
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and said: “Have you considered what are you are refusing to Abu Sa'id? Is it 
something in your hands, or something in your enemy’s hands?” “In my enemy’s 
hand,” he replied. “By God,” they said, “you’ve hardly acted fairly with him by 
asking him to save you and your women, and then refusing him what has been 
wrested from you, when he is giving you what you ask! Get up and do battle 
with the enemy!” “I’m not strong enough for | that!” he said; and to this they 
responded, “Then this is nothing but injustice and impotence!” So they all gave 
al-Muhallab what he had asked for, and he stayed on to fight the Kharijites, 
their chief at this time being Nafi' b. al-Azraq (after whom they were named 
the Azariqa), 2075 eventually driving them out of Basra. 

‘Abd al-Malik marched against Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr in year 71, 2076 engaging 
him in a place called Dayr al-Jathallq, which is 2 farsakhs from al-Anbar. 2077 
A number of battles took place between the two sides. Abd al-Malik pressed 
Mus'ab so hard that most of Mus'ab’s men deserted him—most of the deserters 
were Rabi'a tribesmen. Finally, they rushed upon Mus'ab, who at the time was 
sitting on his litter, and killed him. ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad b. Zabyan 2078 struck 
off his head and took it to Abd al-Malik. When he placed it before him, ‘Abd al- 
Malik threw himself to the ground in prostration, and as ‘Ubaydallah tells it, “I 
was about to cut off his head, and then I would have killed the two kings of the 
Arabs in a single day!” Someone else has related: “I entered the presence of Abd 
al-Malik b. Marwan, and there before him was the head of Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr. 
‘Commander of the Faithful,’ I said, ‘I have seen an amazing thing in this place.’ 
And what have you seen?’ he asked. I replied, ‘I have seen the head of al-Husayn 
b. ‘All before ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad, the head of ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad before al- 


comprehensible: since the Kharijites had laid hands on it, wresting it from Malik’s 
hands, he was in no position to deny al-Muhallab its tax revenue. 

2075 On the career of this Kharijite leader, who was killed in 65/685, and the doctrines of 
the sect named for him, see the article by Keith Lewinstein in ei 3 , s.v. Azariqa. 

2076 71A.H. = June 15,690 - June 3,691. This is the dating preferred by al-Tabari, but he notes 
that others date both the battle and the death of Mus'ab to 72; see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
2:813. 

2077 That is, just short of 12km from al-Anbar, a town on the left bank of the Euphrates 
about 62km north of the location of the future Baghdad. The name Dayr al-Jathaliq 
(Monastery of the Catholicos) was given to the monastery because the head of the 
Nestorian Christians, the Catholicos, sometimes resided in it. See the article by A. 
A. Duri in ei 2 , s.v. Dayr al-Djathalik, which lists the parallel accounts of the battle. 

2078 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:809-810, ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad b. Zabyan had a per¬ 
sonal vendetta against Mus'ab because the latter’s chief of police in Basra had killed 
‘Ubaydallah’s brother, allegedly for highway robbery. 
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Mukhtar b. Abl ‘Ubayd, the head of al-Mukhtar b. Abl ‘Ubayd before Mus'ab b. 
al-Zubayr, and the head of Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr before you.’ Whereupon 'Abd 
al-Malik left the house and ordered it to be razed.” The killing of Mus'ab b. al- 
Zubayr took place in Dhu 1-Qa‘da of year 72. 2079 

Al-Mada 5 b. ‘Alwan, Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr’s scribe, related the following: “After 
killing Mus'ab, ‘Abd al-Malik called for me and said, ‘I happen to know that 
every last one of Mus'ab’s men and inner circle has written to me requesting 
safe passage, gifts, presents, | and land grants.’ ‘Commander of the Faithful,’ I 
said, ‘I happen to know that every last one of your men has written to Mus’ab 
for the same purpose; and I have kept their letters.’ ‘Bring them to me!’ he said. I 
brought him a large bundle, and when he saw it, he said: ‘I have no need to look 
at them so as to spoil my generosity and turn their hearts against me. Attendant! 
Bum these!’ And so they were burned up.” 

Once Abd al-Malik b. Marwan had killed Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr, he urged 
the troops to move against ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr. Al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf rose and 
addressed him: “Commander of the Faithful! Send me against him, for I had 
a dream in which I slaughtered him and sat on his chest and skinned him.” 
‘Abd al-Malik said, “He’s all yours!” and sent him off with a force of 20,000 
Syrians and others. Al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf arrived and battled the people (of Mecca) 
so fiercely that Ibn al-Zubayr fortified himself within the Ka'ba, and al-Hajjaj 
set up trebuchets against him. 2080 When claps of thunder began to affect his 
men, al-Hajjaj called out, “Syrians! Don’t let these frighten you, for they are 
only the thunderbolts of the Tihama!” 2081 So he kept on bombarding him 
with the trebuchet until the Ka'ba was destroyed. In the midst of the fighting, 
‘Abd al-Malik wrote to al-Hajjaj: “I commend to you, 0 Hajjaj, what al-Bakrl 
commended to Zayd.” So al-Hajjaj stood up and addressed the men, saying, 
“Ten thousand dirhams to any of you who knows what al-Bakrl commended 


2079 Dhu 1-Qa‘da 72 began on March 25, 692. The date given by al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:813, is 
earlier in the year: Jumada n 72, which began on October 30,691. 

2080 The most detailed account of the siege of Mecca and the destruction of the Ka'ba can 
be found in al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 5:358 ff. The Arabic term used here for the engine 
used to hurl stones and projectiles is manjanlq (pi. majaniq). The term, conventionally 
translated as “mangonel,” refers to what is technically a traction trebuchet. For a 
description, see Paul E. Chevedden, Zvi Shiller, Samuel R. Gilbert, and Donald J. Kagay, 
“The Traction Trebuchet: A Triumph of Four Civilizations.” 

2081 The Syrians interpreted the thunderstorm as a sign of divine displeasure. Al-Hajjaj 
countered by assuring them that the thunderbolts were merely a normal meteoro¬ 
logical phenomenon of the Tihama, the region in which Mecca lay. The parallel in 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:844-845, is more explicit. 
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to Zayd!” One of the soldiers stepped forward and said, “I know what al-Bakri 
commended to him!” Al-Hajjaj called for a purse. It was handed it to the man, 
who then declaimed: 2082 

I say to Zayd, “Do not be agitated! 

For they know that their own doom lies before your death or mine. 

If they stop fighting, do you stop fighting; but if they refuse, 
kindle the fire with lots of wood. | 

If biting war sinks deep its teeth, 

the likes of you or me can match war’s utmost.” 

Ibn al-Zubayr came to see that his men were flagging—he was rationing them 
half a measure of dates. 2083 So he said, “You have eaten my dates and disobeyed 
my command!”—he was very stingy. When Ibn al-Zubayr realised that he no 
longer had enough strength to fight, he went to see his mother, Asma 5 bt. Abl 
Bakr. 2084 “Mother,” he asked her, “how are you?” She answered, “In death there 
is rest; yet I do not wish to die until after one of two things: if you are killed, I 
look forward to my reward for bearing your loss; if you are victorious, my heart 
will be gladdened.” He said, “They have offered me safe passage; what do you 
say about that, Mother?” “Son,” she said, “you know yourself best. But if you 
are right and are summoning people to what is right, don’t let the slaves of the 
Banu Umayya make a mockery of you. If you are not right, do as you wish.” 
“Mother,” he said, “surely God knows that I have only striven for what is right, 
seeking nothing else, never giving in to a base motive. By God, I speak this not 
to justify myself, but rather to offer some solace to my mother.” Then he said, 
“Mother, I fear that if these men kill me, they will make an example of me.” 2085 


2082 The verses, attributed to Musa b. Jabir al-Hanafi (the Banu Hanifa were a subdivision 
of the Banu Bakr) and addressed to his brother Zayd, can be found in the Hamasa of 
Abu Tammam (ed. Freytag, 1089-190). 

2083 Literally, “half a sa' of dates.” According to the article by A. Bel in ei 2 , s.v., which gives an 
equivalent of 5 pints for the sa’, this would amount to two-and-one-half pints of dates 
a day. Perhaps more to the point, the sa’ of grain fixed as the legal alms to be given at 
the ‘Id al-Fitr could be measured as the amount of grain that a man could hold with 
his hands held together, half open, palms upwards. In other words, Ibn al-Zubayr was 
asking his men to get by on less than a handful of dates a day. 

2084 A longer version of this scene between Ibn al-Zubayr and his mother, the daughter of 
Abu Bakr, can be found in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:845 ft See also al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 5:364. 

2085 Arabic an yumaththilu bl, literally means “to make an example of,” but the verb is 
regularly used, perhaps by euphemism, for mutilating the corpse of an enemy. As 
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“Son,” she said, “once slaughtered, the sheep feels no pain on being skinned.” 
Ibn al-Zubayr said, “Praise be to God, who has guided you aright and given you 
patience!” Ibn al-Zubayr went out and spoke: “People! Death has overshadowed 
you with his clouds, and his mists have surrounded you. Turn your gaze from the 
shining swords and let everyone attend to his adversary. Let no idle questioning 
among yourselves preoccupy you, and let no one ask, ‘Where is the Commander 
of the Faithful?’ Whoever asks about me, I’ll be in the front ranks!” Then he 
stepped down and fought to the death. 

Ibn al-Zubayr’s death fell in the year 73; he was 71 years old. He was cru- 
2:320 cified at al-TanTm, and left hanging for three | days (some say seven), until 
his mother Asma’ bt. Abl Bakr, now old and blind, came and stood before al- 
Hajjaj, saying: “Hasn’t the time come for this rider 2086 to be taken down? I heard 
the Messenger of God say that from the Banu Thaqlf would come a destroyer 
and a liar. As for the destroyer, that is you; as for the liar, that is al-Mukhtar 
b. Abl ‘Ubayd.” “Who is this?” al-Hajjaj asked. Someone said, “The mother of 
Ibn al-Zubayr.” So he ordered that the body should be taken down. Some have 
reported that al-Hajjaj proposed to marry her, and while he was doing so, she 
said, “A hundred-year-old blind woman?” He said, “I only wanted to become an 
in-law.” 2087 

Abdallah b. ‘Umar passed by the crucified body of Abdallah b. al-Zubayr and 
said: “God have mercy on you, Abu Khubayb. 2088 Were it not for three things in 
you, I would have said that you were who you claimed to be: your desecration 
of the Holy Sanctuary; your hastiness in causing civil strife ( fitna ); and your 
niggardliness. I always feared that you were headed for this mount , 2089 ever 
since I saw you casting your eye on some grey she-mules of Ibn Harb 2090 with 
admiration. But he was a better manager of his worldly affairs than you.” 


al-Ya c qubi will soon report, Ibn al-Zubayr’s fears were realized: al-Hajjaj exposed his 
(according to al-Baladhuri) headless body on a cross. 

2086 Arabic hadha l-rakib, referring to the body of Ibn al-Zubayr as “riding” or “mounted on” 
the cross. 

2087 Arabic rad aradtu ilia l-musalafa. The nuance of musalafa is hard to reproduce in 
English. It is the relation between two men married to two sisters. Asma’ bt. Abl Bakr, 
the widow of al-Zubayr b. al-Awwam, was the half-sister of A’isha bt. Abl Bakr, the wife 
of the Prophet; thus by marrying Asma 1 , al-Hajjaj would establish for himself a kind of 
relationship with the Prophet himself, both having married daughters of Abu Bakr. 

2088 Abu Khubayb is the kunya of Ibn al-Zubayr. 

2089 Arabic hadha l-markab : a reference to the cross on which his body was ‘mounted.’ 

2090 That is, Abu Sufyan b. Harb (d. c. 32/653), leader of the ‘Abd al-Shams clan of the 
Quraysh and father of Mu'awiya. 
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Those who led the pilgrimage during these years were: 

- in year 63, ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr; 

- in year 64, Ibn al-Zubayr, although some say it was Yahyab. Safwan al-Jumahl; 

- in years 65, 66 and 67, Ibn al-Zubayr; 

- in year 68, four banners were raised at ‘Arafat: one with Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya and his supporters; one with Ibn al-Zubayr; one with Najda b. 
Amir al-Haruri; and one with the Banu Umayya; 

- in years 69, 70 and 71, Ibn al-Zubayr. 


The Days of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 

‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan b. al-Hakam came to rule. His mother was Aisha bt. 
Mu'awiya b. al-Mughira b. Abl al-‘As b. Umayya; both his grandfathers were 
among those banished | by the Messenger of God. 2091 The oath of allegiance 2:321 
was given to him in Syria on the very day that Marwan died, this being in the 
month of Ramadan in year 65. 2092 On this day the Sun was 17 0 20' in Taurus; the 
Moon 25' in Aries; Saturn 18 0 50' in Virgo, retrograde; Jupiter 22 0 10' in Gemini; 

Mars 19 0 10' in Aries; Venus 2 0 20' in Cancer; Mercury 3 0 in Gemini; and the 
Ascending Node 20° 10' in Pisces. 

We have already given the account of how Abd al-Malik was given the oath 
of allegiance during the days of Ibn al-Zubayr, of how the provinces were in 
upheaval, of how various persons had taken control over each province, of 
Sulayman b. Surad al-Khuza‘1, and of Ibrahim b. Malik b. al-Harith al-Ashtar 
and his killing of ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad and al-Husayn b. Numayr—all this in 
addition to other matters that belong in the narrative of the days of Ibn al- 
Zubayr. For some have argued that only he who controls the two sanctuaries in 
Mecca and Medina and leads the pilgrimage merits the caliphate; and for this 


2091 For the story of how his paternal grandfather, al-Hakam b. Abl l-‘As, a late and appar¬ 
ently insincere convert to Islam, was banished from Medina to al-Ta’if, but allowed 
to return by ‘Uthman, see al-Ya‘qubi, ed. Leiden, 2:189 (fuller account in al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab, 5:27). His maternal grandfather, Mu'awiya b. al-Mughira, had fled from the Bat¬ 
tle of Uhud and had taken refuge with his kinsman ‘Uthman; the Prophet granted him 
security for three days, but on the fourth day as he was riding back to Mecca he lost 
his way and was encountered by some Muslims, who killed him. See al-Waqidl, al- 
Maghazl, 1:332-334; Ibn Hisham, Sira, 590; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 1:1431-1432. 

2092 Ramadan 65 began on April 11, 785. 
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reason we placed the account of Marwan and some of the days of ‘Abd al-Malik 
in the midst of the account of Ibn al-Zubayr. 

Syria, with the exception of Palestine, which was controlled by Natil b. Qays, 
was now under the control of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, but when he resolved 
to attack Natil, news reached him that the Byzantine emperor had besieged al- 
Massisa. 2093 Since he was loath to bog himself down fighting the emperor with 
the provinces in such upheaval, he wrote to him, concluding a truce and send¬ 
ing him great sums of money, so that the Byzantines left. Having secured Syria 
and dispatched Rawh b. Zinba' al-Judhami to Palestine, ‘Abd al-Malik left Dam- 
2:322 ascus and made his way to | Butnan, 2094 heading for Qarqlsiya 2095 in order to 
battle Zufar b. al-Harith. Meanwhile, the situation with Ibn al-Zubayr remained 
unchanged. When Abd al-Malik reached Butnan in the district of Qinnasrin, 
he received word that ‘Amr b. Sa‘Id b. al-‘As had rebelled in Damascus and 
had proclaimed himself caliph, ousting Abd al-Malik’s deputy in Damascus, 
Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Uthman al-Thaqafi—Abd al-Rahman’s mother was Umm 
al-Hakam bt. Abl Sufyan b. Harb—and seizing the storehouses and treasuries. 
Realizing that he had erred in leaving Damascus, Abd al-Malik turned on his 
heels and returned to Damascus. Amr b. Sa'Id fortified himself and prepared for 
war. Envoys were exchanged between the two, until they made peace, drawing 
up a document between them that contained all manner of oaths, pacts, and 
vows and which stipulated that the caliphate would go to Amr b. Sa'Id after 
Abd al-Malik. 

Abd al-Malik entered Damascus, but Amr b. Sa'Id’s men remained loyal to 
their master; they would ride alongside him whenever he rode to see Abd al- 
Malik. So Abd al-Malik plotted to kill Amr, realising that only in this way could 
his rule be secure. 2096 One night Amr came to see Abd al-Malik, the latter 
having set him up with members of his family, some of his clients, and others 
who were with him. Once Amr had made himself comfortable, Abd al-Malik 
spoke: “Abu Umayya! The moment you did what you did, I swore that as soon 
as I vanquished you, I would put your neck in a shackle and bind your hands 


2093 Arabic taghiyat al-Rum (the Romans’ tyrant) refers to Constantine iv Pogonatos, who 
retook the town of al-MassIsa (ancient Mospuestia) in Cilicia, on the right bank of the 
Jayhan, about 27km east of Adana, from the Arabs in 65/684-685; see the article by 
E. Honigmann in El 2 , s.v. al-MassIsa. 

2094 A wadi and settlement about 30 km east of Aleppo in northern Syria. 

2095 A town in northern Mesopotamia at the confluence of the Khabur and Euphrates. See 
the article by M. Streck in bi 2 , s.v. Karkisiya. 

2096 Parallel account of the revolt of Amr b. Sa'Id b. al-‘As in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:783-791. 
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to it.” 2097 ‘Amr said, “Commander of the Faithful! I beseech you by God not to 
remember something that is over and done with.” Then those in his attendance 
spoke up, saying, “How will it harm you to fulfill the oath of the Commander 
of the Faithful?” ‘Abd al-Malik then took out a silver shackle, put it on his neck, 
and declaimed |: 2:323 

I had him approach me so as to settle his fear, 

that then I might attack him like one who is resolute and determined. 

Abd al-Malik then bound Amr b. Sa'Id’s hands to his neck. Having tightened the 
screw, he pulled Amr toward him, so that he fell on his face, breaking his front 
teeth. Amr then said, “I beseech you, Commander of the Faithful, that you not 
let a bone of mine that you have broken incite you to subject me to even worse, 
or to send me out to the public, so that they can see me in this state.” (What he 
really had in mind was to provoke Abd al-Malik into sending him out, because 
some 30,000 partisans of Amr b. Sa'Id were at the door, including Anbasa b. 

Sa'Id.) Abd al-Malik replied: “Still trying to trick me, Abu Umayya, even when 
you’re tied up? And it isn’t the first time! By God, if I thought that the matter 
could run smoothly 2098 with the two of us alive, I would be willing to ransom 
you with the blood of my eyes. But I know that whenever two stallions come 
together in a herd of camels, one always defeats the other.” He then killed him, 
dispersed his gathering, and threw Amr’s head to his partisans; he also exiled 
his brother Anbasa to Iraq. This took place in the year 70. 2099 

Now Abdallah b. Khazim had been in control of Khurasan since Salm b. 

Ziyad had appointed him to be his deputy in the days of Yazid b. Mu'awiya; 2100 


2097 The word used here, jami'a, refers to a neck shackle to which were attached thongs to 
bind the hands to the neck. See Lane, Lexicon, 2:458. 

2098 The Arabic anna l-amrayastaqimu, is ambiguous; the word amr (matter, affair) often 
refers specifically to political power or the caliphate, which is almost certainly the 
intention here. 

2099 70A.H. = June 25,689 - June 14,690; note that al-Tabari puts the death of‘Amr b. Said 
in the previous year. 

2100 Salm b. Ziyad was the son of the celebrated governor of Iraq, Ziyad b. Abihi. His 
appointment as governor of Khurasan by Yazid b. Mu'awiya has already been men¬ 
tioned by al-Ya'qubi, ed. Leiden, 2:300-301, where the appointment by Salm of ‘Abdal¬ 
lah b. Khazim, a tribal notable of the Qays, as his deputy is also noted, probably to 
placate one of the tribal factions. Salm then left the province, having lost the allegiance 
of most of the army. As al-Tabari summarizes events: “When Yazid b. Mu'awiya and 
Mu'awiya b. Yazid died, the people of Khurasan rose against their officials and drove 
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and, as we have already explained in our account of Ibn al-Zubayr, ‘Abdallah 
recognized Ibn al-Zubayr’s authority. So when ‘Abd al-Malik had matters in 
hand, he wrote to him as follows: “Give us your obedience and we will leave 
you in place and reappoint you and your descendants, so long as they defend us 
and the Muslims.” He dispatched ‘Utba al-Numayri to deliver the letter, sending 
along with him the head of Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr. Abdallah prepared the head 
for burial, wrapped it in two cloths, sprinkled it with much musk, and buried it. 
Then he said to ‘Utba al-Numayri, “Eat the letter!”—to which ‘Utba responded, 
“What kind of meal is that?” So he burned it up, gave it to him in the form of 
2:324 a drink, and wrote to Abd al-Malik: “I am not | the sort of person who would 
come before God having sworn two oaths of allegiance: an oath of approval to 
the son of the Disciple of the Messenger of God, 2101 which I then would strip 
off; and an oath of duplicity to the son of two men banished by the Messenger 
of God, which I would put on.” 

Meanwhile, the people of Khurasan hated Abdallah b. Khazim for his mis¬ 
treatment of them, and so a group of them including Bukayr b. Wishah 2102 and 
Wakf b. ‘Umayr attacked him and killed him. His head was sent to Abd al- 
Malik b. Marwan; who, when the news and the head reached him, dispatched 
Umayya b. Abdallah b. Khalid b. Asid b. Abl al-'Is b. Umayya to Khurasan. 2103 By 
the time he arrived there, Musa b. Abdallah b. Khazim al-Sulami had rebelled; 
Musa wrote to Tarkhun, 2104 the king of Soghdia, who agreed to come to his aid. 


them out. Each tribal group seized control over a district and civil commotion broke 
out. Ibn Khazim seized control of Khurasan and war broke out.” ( Ta’rlkh, 2:490). See the 
article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Salm b. Ziyad b. Ablhi; and the article by Abdulhadi 
Alajmi in El 3 , s.v. Abdallah b. Khazim. 

2101 Arabic Ibn Hawarl Rasul Allah refers to Ibn al-Zubayr’s father, al-Zubayr b. al- c Awwam, 
one of the earliest converts to Islam, who received this honorific title, perhaps alluding 
to his presence among the Muslims who emigrated for a time to Ethiopia —hawarl 
(disciple, apostle) is a Ge'ez loanword. See the article by I. Hasson in ei 2 , s.v. al-Zubayr 
b. al-Awwam. 

2102 For the career of Bukayr b. Wishah, see the article by Elton Daniel in ei 3 s.v. Bukayr b. 
Wishah. The reading of his father’s name is uncertain. Wishah is the most usual reading 
(the name is undotted in the mss), but the Leiden editor preferred Wassaj, the form in 
which the name occurs in one of the Arabic dictionaries. Cf. the account in al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 2:831-833, where Bukayr is said to have acted at the instigation of Abd al-Malik. 

2103 Cf. al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 416, where Umayya’s appointment is explained as the appoint¬ 
ment of a member of Quraysh who would be above the tribal factional fighting en¬ 
demic in Khurasan. 

2104 Although here understood as a proper name, the term is an ancient title used by the 
Turks of Inner Asia. 
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For his part, Bukayr b. Wishah al-Thaqafi rebelled in Marw with a group of 
men and overran it. Umayya battled both of them: he began at Marw, where 
he battled Bukayr b. Wishah. The latter fortified himself, but when Umayya 
granted him safe passage, Bukayr came out of the city to him. Then Umayya 
received a report that Bukayr was plotting to assault him, so he had him brought 
forward and beheaded. Umayya then dispatched his son ‘Abdallah to Herat and 
Sijistan, but Rutbil 2105 met Umayya’s son in battle and killed him. 

‘Abd al-Malik reappointed al-Muhallab b. Abl Suffa to lead the war against 
the Kharijites of Kirman. He redoubled his efforts, until he killed their leader, 

Nafi‘ b. al-Azraq, afterwhom they were named the Azariqa, 2106 and remained in 
Kirman. Abd al-Malik then appointed him governor of Khurasan in the place 
of Umayya. 

Abd al-Malik sent his brother Abd al-'Aziz (b. Marwan) to take back the 
governorship of Egypt and the Maghrib, and appointed his brother Bishr as 
governor of Iraq, and his brother Muhammad as governor of Mosul. Muham¬ 
mad transferred tribesmen of the Azd and RabTa from Basra to Mosul. He 
also led raids in Armenia, whose people had rebelled; he killed some and took 
others captive. He then wrote to the notables of the land, who were called | al- 2:325 
Ahrar , 2107 giving them safe passage and promising to grant them stipends at 
the highest rate. To receive this, they gathered together in the churches of the 
district of Khilat. 2108 He ordered that firewood be collected and placed around 
these churches; he shut the doors on the nobles, ordered that the churches 
be set afire, and incinerated them all. 2109 Muhammad b. Marwan remained in 
Armenia until his death. 

Al-Hajjaj set about rebuilding the Ka'ba. He gave it a single door, as it had 
been before Ibn al-Zubayr made his alterations, and removed the addition of six 
cubits that Ibn al-Zubayr had made next to the Hijr; he then leveled the ground 
with the rubble taken from it. He built the door up to its earlier height, reducing 
its height to its present dimensions, completing the construction in year 74. 2110 
He hung seals around the necks of many of the Prophet’s Companions, to 


2105 Or Zunbll, both terms being putative titles for indigenous rules of eastern Afghanistan 
who resisted Islamic rule. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in bi 2 , s.v. Zunbll. 

2106 See note 2075, above. 

2107 That is, “the Free.” 

2108 An Armenian town on the northwest corner of Lake Van, also known in the Arabic 
sources as Akhlat. 

2109 Cf. an account in Michael the Syrian, Chronique, 11:16. 

2110 74A.H. = May 13,693 -May 1,694. 
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humiliate them; 2111 among these were Jabir b. ‘Abdallah, Anas b. Malik, Sahl 
b. Sa‘d al-Sa‘idi, and a number of others. The seals were made of lead. 

Earlier, during the days of Ibn al-Zubayr, Najda b. ‘Amir al-Hanafi the Khari- 
jite 2112 had rebelled in the region of al-Yamama; he then went to al-Ta’if, where 
he found that a daughter of ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan had fallen into captivity. 
He purchased her freedom with 100,000 dirhams of his own money and sent 
her on to ‘Abd al-Malik. Then he marched to al-Bahrayn. Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr 
sent cavalry after cavalry and army after army against him, but Najda defeated 
them all. Having led a rebellion lasting five years, with his governors serving in 
al-Bahrayn, al-Yamama, Oman, Hajar, and the outlying districts of al-‘Ird, 2113 
Najda did things that outraged his fellow Kharijites. Upset by the payment 
of 10,000 (dirhams) to Malik b. Misma' and his dispatching the daughter of 
‘Amr b. ‘Uthman to ‘Abd al-Malik, the Kharijites deposed Najda and installed | 
Abu Fudayk as their leader; against whom ‘Abd al-Malik dispatched Umayya b. 
‘Abdallah b. Khalid b. Asid. Abu Fudayk defeated Umayya, routing him and seiz¬ 
ing his baggage train and his women. ‘Abd al-Malik then dispatched ‘Umar 2114 
b. ‘Ubaydallah b. Ma'mar, who engaged Abu Fudayk in al-Bahrayn; ‘Umar, who 
was accompanied by the Kufan garrison, killed Abu Fudayk and recovered 
Umayya b. ‘Abdallah’s women. 

‘Abd al-Malik appointed al-Hajjaj as governor of Iraq in this year, 2115 writing 
him a letter in his own hand: “Hajjaj! For your loyalty to me, I have appointed 
you over Basra and Kufa. 2116 When you arrive in Kufa, give it a trampling from 
which Basrans will shrink! Beware the docility of the Hijaz, where someone can 
utter a thousand words without any of them having the slightest effect. I have 


2111 The practice was humiliating because of its association with slavery, captivity, and 
dhimml status. Al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 11:68, says that al-Hajjaj put seals on the hands 
of Jabir b. ‘Abdallah and others, “as is done with the dhimmls.’’ On the use of seals to 
indicate the payment of taxes among dhimmls, and corresponding practices among 
the Byzantines and Sassanians, see M. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim Conquest, 112 f.; 
see also C. F. Robinson, “Neck-sealing in Early Islam.” 

2112 Arabic al-Haruri, a name given to the earliest Kharijites because they had withdrawn 
from ‘All’s camp at a place called Harura’. 

2113 Al-Trd is the area known today as Wadi Hanlfa in the central Arabian area of Nadj. The 
capital of Saudi Arabia, Riyadh, lies in it. See the article by G. Rentz in ei 2 , s.v. al-‘Arid. 

2114 M has ‘Amr, incorrectly. See the parallel in al-Tabari, TaYikh, 2:852-853. On Abu Fudayk, 
see the article by Keith Lewinstein in ei 3 , s.v. 

2115 That is, 75A.H. Al-Tabari, TaYikh, 2:873, places al-Hajjaj’s arrival in Ramadan (Decem¬ 
ber 24, 694 - January 22, 695) of that year. Khalifa b. Khayyat, TaYikh, 295 £, and al- 
Baladhuri, Ansab, 11:269 f., place it earlier, in Rajab (October-November 694). 

2116 Arabic al- ‘Iraqayn : literally, “the two Iraqs.” 
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aimed at the furthest target 2117 —throw yourself at it and seek that which I seek 
through you! Peace.” When al-Hajjaj arrived in Kufa, he mounted the pulpit, his 
head wrapped in his turban, and wielding his bow and quiver. He seated himself 
on the pulpit and remained silent for so long that the townspeople thought of 
pelting him with stones. Then he spoke: 2118 “People of Kufa—people of faction, 
hypocrisy, schism, and vicious morals! The Commander of the Faithful, having 
emptied his quiver and checked shaft after shaft, has found me to be one of the 
sharpest and strongest of all, and has loosed me against you. He has appointed 
me as a whip and a sword to rule you: the whip has been dropped and the sword 
now remains.” He spoke at length, threatening and terrifying the Kufans. Then 
he descended from the pulpit, declaiming: 

I am a son of splendour, the scaler of heights: 

When I remove the turban, you will recognize me. 2119 

With matters safely in his hands and the provinces at peace, with not a sin¬ 
gle district requiring pacification, nor indeed his attention, ‘Abd al-Malik set 
out to make the pilgrimage in year 75. 2120 | He arrived in Medina, donned pil- 2:327 
grim’s garments at Dhu 1-Hulayfa, 2121 and entered Mecca and later the mosque, 
uttering the invocation, “Here we are, 0 God! Here we are!” 2122 all the while. He 
delivered a sermon each day for four straight days, and led the sunset prayer 
on the eve of Arafa, 2123 before proceeding to Jam'. 2124 Included in a sermon he 
delivered one day was the following: 


2117 Reading al-gharadr, the mss read al-’arad (the purpose). 

2118 Al-Hajjaj’s oration became notorious for its ferocity. The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
2:864-869, even includes a commentary on some of its more unusual expressions. See 
the translation by Everett Rowson, The History of al-Tabari, xxu, 13 ff., where the various 
versions of the speech are listed. 

2119 The verses are attributed to Suhaym b. Wathil al-Riyahi (d. c. 40/660). 

2120 The pilgrimage month Dhu 1-Hijja 75 began on March 23, 695. 

2121 One of the places ( miqat) where one enters the state of ritual purity {Hiram), Dhu al- 
Hulayfa lay about 10 km from Medina. 

2122 This invocation, called the talbiya from its opening words, LabbaykaAllahumma lab- 
bayka, is recited by the pilgrim as he enters the state of ritual purity, enters the sacred 
area around Mecca, and at various other times during the pilgrimage. Al-Ya c qubi has 
a long section on the various forms of the talbiya in pre-Islamic times; see ed. Leiden, 
1:296-297, with its notes, and the article by T. Fahd in ei 2 , s.v. Talbiya. 

2123 A plain (and ridge) that lies about 13km east of Mecca, where central rites of the 
pilgrimage take place. 

2124 Another name for Muzdalifa, another gathering point for pilgrims, which lies between 
‘Arafa and Mina. 
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I have set my hand to this matter, 2125 knowing no one stronger or fitter for 
it than I; if I had found such a person, I would have appointed him. Ibn al- 
Zubayr was unfit to lead, and he used to give away God’s wealth as if he 
were giving away his father’s legacy. ‘Amr b. Sa'Id, for his part, intended 
to cause civil war, to make lawful things that are forbidden, and to drive 
away religion; he intended no good for the Muslims, and so God brought 
him low. I will tolerate anything on your part, save raising a banner of 
rebellion: the shackle that I placed on the neck of ‘Amr remains by my 
side; and I swear by God that if I place it on anyone else’s neck, the only 
way I will remove it is straight up! 2126 

(While ‘Abd al-Malik was in Mecca,) ‘All b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 2127 came to 
him, censuring Ibn al-Zubayr, and recounting the difficulties experienced by 
his father and family in refusing Ibn al-Zubayr the oath of allegiance, and how 
his father had counseled him to join Abd al-Malik. Abd al-Malik responded 
graciously to this and brought him and his family to Syria, settling them in 
a house in Damascus. Throughout his days he never stopped offering him 
support. 

When Abd al-Malik was about to leave, he stopped at the Ka'ba and said, “By 
God, I wish that I hadn’t made a single change to it, and that I had left alone Ibn 
al-Zubayr and what he had undertaken.” Abd al-Malik then set out on his return 
to Medina, arriving there in the beginning of year 76. 2128 He spoke very harshly 
to the Medinans, and his preachers stood and reviled them, too. So Muhammad 
b. Abdallah, the Qur’an reciter, stood up and said to one of the preachers, who 
was still speaking: “You lie! We are not as you say!” The guards seized him and 
dragged him away, with the result that the Medinans thought that they were 
going to kill him, but Abd al-Malik sent a message to the guards, saying that 
they should spare him and release him. Abd al-Malik remained in Medina for 
three days; then he returned to Syria. 

In this year, which was the year 76, the Kharijite Shabib b. Yazid al-Shaybani 
rebelled in Iraq. 2129 Against him al-Hajjaj dispatched army after army, and 


2125 Arabic hadha l-amr, that is, the caliphate. 

2126 That is, taking his head with it. 

2127 Son of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, whose banishment from Mecca to al-Ta’if by Ibn Zubayr 
has already been noted by al-Ya'qubi (ed. Leiden, 2:313). ‘All b. ‘Abdallah was the 
grandfather ‘Abdallah (al-Saffah), the first ‘Abbasid caliph. See the article by Moshe 
Sharon in ei 3 , s.v. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas. 

2128 76A.H. = April 21, 695 - April 9, 696. 

2129 Shabib b. Yazid was originally a follower of Salih b. Musarrih al-Tamlml, who led a group 
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Shablb defeated them all, moving all the while between the Sawad and al-Jabal. 
Then Shabib entered Kufa by night, 2130 going so far as to stop at al-Hajjaj’s door 
in the governor’s palace, pounding it with his club and shouting, “Come on out, 
you descendant of Abu Righal!” 2131 Shabib was actually leading a very small 
force; he was accompanied by his wife Ghazala and mother Jahiza. He then 
went to the congregational mosque and killed the guards there; he even killed 
Maymun, the mawla of Hawshab b. Yazid—Hawshab was the chief of al-Hajjaj’s 
security forces and Maymun was known as “The Punisher.” 2132 Shabib then led 
the people in prayer in the congregational mosque, reciting for them the suras 
of al-Baqara and Al Imran . 2133 At last al-Hajjaj came out in pursuit, battling 
him fiercely in the market of Kufa, and by the time he caught up with him 
a hundred or so of Shabib’s partisans had joined him. Al-Hajjaj fired up the 
troops and they joined forces until Shabib was routed. Al-Hajjaj sent Alqama 
b. Abd al-Rahman al-Hakami to pursue Shabib, who kept moving from place to 
place until he reached al-Ahwaz. Then al-Hajjaj sent Sufyan b. al-Abrad al-Kalbi 
in pursuit. He pursued him until he reached the Dujayl River, 2134 whereupon 
Shabib turned upon him and marched across the pontoon bridge; when he was 
halfway across, Sufyan cut the Dujayl bridge loose: the pontoons spun away, 
and Shabib drowned. Sufyan fished him out with a net, struck off his head, 


of Kharijites known as the Sufriyya that rebelled against ‘Abd al-Malik in northern Iraq 
in 76 (April 21,695 - April 9,696). To follow the dating of al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:880 ff., the 
plot to kill Abd al-Malik was hatched at the pilgrimage in 75, but the actual revolt broke 
out in 76. Three months after its outbreak, Salih, whom al-Ya'qubi does not mention, 
was killed and Shabib took over the leadership of the revolt, to which al-Tabari devotes 
a large section of his history. See the article by K. V. Zettersteen and C. F. Robinson in 
Ei 2 , s.v. Shabib b. Yazid. 

2130 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:917 ff. 

2131 Abu Righal was a semi-legendary pre-Islamic member of al-Hajjaj’s tribe, the Thaqrf. 
Said to have been the man who guided the troops of the Ethiopian general Abraha in 
their attempt to destroy the Ka'ba, he became infamous, and the practice developed of 
hurling stones at his reputed burial place at al-Mughammis near Mecca. See the article 
by Roberto Tottoli in ei 3 , s.v. Abu Righal. Abu Righal is mentioned by al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
l: 973 ( see the note in the translation by C. E. Bosworth in The History of al-Tabarl, v, 
223). 

2132 Arabic al-'Adhdhab ; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:918 (trans. Bosworth, xxii, 69). 

2133 Suras 2 and 3 of the Qur’an (“The Cow” and “The Family of‘Imran”). The recitation of 
these suras, of 286 and 200 verses respectively, must have taken much longer than the 
normal reading of Qur’anic verses required as part of the prescribed prayers. 

2134 Known as the Dujayl of al-Ahwaz, this river is now known as the Karun, the largest 
river of southwestern Persia, in present-day ‘Arabistan, historical Khuzistan. 
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and sent it to al-Hajjaj; he also killed his wife and his mother. His drowning took 
place in the year 78. 2135 

After Shabib’s death, Abu Ziyad al-Muradi rebelled in Jukha. 2136 Al-Hajjaj 
dispatched al-Jarrah b. Abdallah al-Hakami, who engaged him in al-Falluja, 
killing him. Then, after the death of Abu Ziyad, Abu Ma'bad, a man from the 
2:329 Abd al-Qays | who came forth in the region of al-Bahrayn, went into rebellion. 
Al-Hajjaj sent against him al-Hakam [b.] Ayyub b. al-Hakam al-Thaqafr, the 
governor of Basra at this time, who killed him. 

Al-Hajjaj pressed the fight against the Azariqa, criticizing al-Muhallab for his 
temporizing. Al-Muhallab therefore redoubled his efforts against them, rout¬ 
ing them from one place to the next and finally driving them into Sijistan and 
killing Atiyya b. al-Aswad al-Hanafr, who was one of leaders of the Kharijites. 
They were so hard pressed that they went to Kirman, but there they began fight¬ 
ing among themselves because they discovered 2137 that Qatari [b. al-Fuja’a] had 
lied to them. They asked him to repent, but he was loath to obigate himself to 
repent, and so they deposed him. There were two men in his army, Abd Rabbihi 
the Elder and Abd Rabbihi the Younger, and when Qatari refused the army’s call 
to repentance, lest he provide them with a reason to depose him, each of the 
two men withdrew, leading an army in opposition to Qatari. Al-Muhallab went 
after Abd Rabbihi the Younger and eventually killed him. Qatari departed with 
22,000 of his men, and they made their way to Tabaristan. Al-Muhallab went 
after Abd Rabbihi the Elder and dispersed his army. 

When Qatari reached Tabaristan, he sent a message to the 2138 isbahbadh 2139 
there, asking him to allow him into his lands; he agreed, and Qatari entered. As 
soon as their wounds healed and their riding animals fattened up, Qatari wrote 
to him, calling upon him either to convert to Islam or to pay the poll-tax ( jizya) 
as a sign of humility; 2140 he also dispatched Abu Na'ama, leading the Azariqa, 


2135 Al-Tabari, Tarikh, 2:972 ff., places his death in the year 77 (April 10,696 - March 29,697), 
but notes that some accounts place it in 78 (March 30,697 - March 19,698). 

2136 Jukha was a district along the eastern course of the Tigris in southern Iraq, east of Wasit. 
See Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 42. 

2137 Following M, waqaju 'alatyha-, ed. Leiden reads waqa'u 'alayha (they fell upon). On the 
Azariqa leader Qatari b. al-Fuja’a, see the article by Keith Lewinstein in ei 3 , s.v. Azariqa, 
and by G. Levi Della Vida in ei 2 , s.v Katari b. al-Fudja’a. 

2138 Following M, al-isbahbadh ; C and ed. Leiden omit the article al-. 

2139 The “military chief,” a title derived from Sasanian nomenclature (from Middle Persian 
spahpat) found frequently in accounts of the Caspian provinces during early Islam. 
See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Ispahbadh. 

2140 Echoing Qur’an 9:29: “Fight those who believe not in God and the Last Day and do not 
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against him. The isbahbadh responded: “You came to me as an exile and fugitive 
and I gave you shelter, and now you send me this message? You are the vilest 
man on earth.” Qatari then responded that the religion permitted nothing else, 
and so the isbahbadh came out to make war on him. His son, brother, and uncle 
were killed; the isbahbadh, defeated, fled to al-Rayy, and Qatari took control of 
Tabaristan. The isbahbadh went to Sufyan b. al-Abrad al-Kalbi, who was the 
governor of al-Rayy at the time and who was now ready | to fight the Azariqa. 2:330 
He guided Sufyan into Tabaristan via a shortcut, and he killed Qatari, whose 
head he sent to al-Hajjaj in year 79. 2141 

In the year 78, al-Muhallab b. Abi Suffa was appointed to be in charge 
of Khurasan on behalf of al-Hajjaj. 2142 Al-Muhallab’s son, al-Mughira, was 
appointed to be in charge of Marw, where he died. Ziyad (b. al-Muhallab) 
elegized him in an ode that included the line: 

Generosity and courage have been laid to rest 
in a tomb on the broad road in Marw. 

Al-Muhallab set off and traveled to Soghdia, stopping at Kishsh. 2143 The king of 
Soghdia entered into a treaty with him, with al-Muhallab taking hostages (as 
a guarantee), whom he sent to Hurayth b. Qutba. Then he left for Balkh, and 
Hurayth took over the land of Soghdia. 2144 Then [...] engaged him in battle. Al- 


forbid what God and His Messenger have forbidden—such men as practise not the 
religion of truth, being of those who have been given the Book—until they pay the 
tribute ( jizya ) out of hand and have been humbled.” 

2141 79A.H. = March 20, 698 - March 8, 699. 

2142 Al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 20032-1035, preserves two different accounts (by Abu Mikhnaf and 
al-Mada’ini respectively) of the circumstances under which al-Muhallab became al- 
Hajjaj’s deputy over Khurasan—al-Hajjaj himself remained titular governor. Accord¬ 
ing to al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 20039, in 79 “al-Muhallab was in charge of Khurasan for al- 
Hajjaj; according to some, al-Muhallab was in charge of its military affairs and his son 
al-Mughira in charge of its taxes.” Al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:1077-1078, has an account of the 
death in Rajab 82 (August-September 701) of al-Mughira b. al-Muhallab (“who was his 
father’s deputy at Marw over the whole of the province”). 

2143 A town about 50 miles south of Samarqand; see the article by W. Barthold and B. Spuler 
in El 2 , s.v. Kash. 

2144 The word al-Sughd (Soghdia) is missing in C and ed. Leiden, but is present in M. How¬ 
ever, the text of M also seems to be defective. Neither the subject nor the object of the 
next word, fa-harabahu, (so he made war on him) is clear. The parallel in al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, 2:1080-1081, states that Hurayth was confronted by Turks, who demanded that 
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Muhallab became ill, and the illness grew worse because of gangrene on his 
leg. When death drew near, he appointed his son Yazid as successor, despite 
his distaste for his boastfulness and haughtiness, because al-Hajjaj had written 
to him to that effect. Al-Hajjaj later took objection to things he had heard 
about Yazid and resolved to dismiss him. Fearing that he would resist him, 
he married Hind, Yazid’s 2145 sister, and wrote to him, summoning him and 
directing him to leave al-Mufaddal b. al-Muhallab as his deputy. So he came. 
Al-Hajjaj then sent al-Mufaddal a letter of appointment over Khurasan in place 
of Yazid, his brother. Afterward, he appointed Qutayba b. Muslim, who at the 
time was governing Rayy, to replace him. We have explained this elsewhere in 
the book. 2146 

Al-Hajjaj put Sa'id b. Aslam b. Zur'a al-Kilabi in charge of the two marches 
of al-Sind 2147 and al-Hind. 2148 He stayed in Makran, 2149 raiding a district of al- 
Hind. He was a man attended by misfortune, however, and was killed. 2150 In his 
place al-Hajjaj dispatched Muhammad b. Harun b. Dhira' al-Namari, who went 
to Makran and campaigned successfully against the enemy, winning victory 
after victory. | Commanding a force of ships, he set off, heading for al-Daybul 
and the king of Daybul. 2151 However, the king opposed him with a large army; 
Muhammad b. Harun and a great many of those with him were killed. 


he ransom himself, but that he fought them. One is tempted to supply the missing 
subject in al-Ya c qubi as fa-harabahu l-turk (then the Turks engaged him in battle). 

2145 See al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:1209. 

2146 This statement is strange, as this is the first appearance of Qutayba b. Muslim in al- 
Ya'qubl’s history. There is a passage on Qutayba in the Geography ( Kitab al-Buldan), 
ed. Leiden, 300, but the History apparently was composed before the Geography, and 
therefore this is unlikely. For a summary of the career of this Arab leader important for 
the extension of Arab rule east from Khurasan, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , 
s.v. Kutayba b. Muslim. 

2147 The region along the lower course of the Indus River; on the Arab conquest of the 
region, see the article by T. W. Haig and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Sind. 

2148 The Indian sub-continent, in the broadest sense. 

2149 The coastal province of Makran, now bisected by the border between Iran and Pak¬ 
istan; see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Makran. 

2150 Arabic wa-kdna rajulan mahdudan fa-qutila. According to Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh., 
277, 296, and al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 435, he fell victim to a rebellion among his own 
troops. 

2151 Al-Daybul was a port in Sind near the mouth of the Indus River. See the article by A. 
Z. Bazmee Ansari in ei 2 , s.v. Daybul. Ed. Leiden assumes that there is a lacuna between 
“and” and “the king of al-Daybul.” However, M shows no sign of a lacuna, and the 
sentence as written in M makes sense: He headed for al-Daybul... and (to attack) the 
king of al-Daybul. 
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‘Abd al-Malik appointed Hassan b. al-Nu‘man al-Ghassanl 2152 governor of 
Ifriqiya and al-Maghrib. He remained there through his governorship and then 
died, having appointed a man as his deputy. Abd al-Malik appointed Musa b. 
Nusayr al-Lakhml 2153 governor of Ifriqiya in the year 77. Some have said that 
he was appointed governor by Abd al-Aziz b. Marwan, who at this time was 
the governor of Egypt. Musa b. Nusayr conquered all of al-Maghrib, retaining 
control of it throughout the reign of Abd al-Malik. 

In year 80, 2154 Abdallah b. Ja'far b. Abl Talib 2155 died in Medina. He was 
magnanimous and generous. It is said that a man came to him, asking his help 
in a matter, and Abdallah, having nothing to give him, took off the clothes he 
was wearing, and said, “0 God, if after today there falls upon me any obligation 
that I cannot discharge, slay me first.” He died that very day. 

In this year, the Sweeping Flood that carried away the pilgrims’ baggage took 
place. 2156 

Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath b. Qays 2157 was al-Hajjaj’s gov¬ 
ernor of Sijistan. Al-Hajjaj dispatched 10,000 choice soldiers with him. Having 
made his way to Sijistan, Abd al-Rahman stayed at Bust; 2158 then, having gath¬ 
ered his men, he set off, heading for Rutbil, the king of the land. When he 


2152 On the career of this general who played a decisive part in the consolidation of the 
conquest of North Africa, see the article by M. Talbi in ei 2 , s.v. Hassan b. al-Nu'man 
al-Ghassani. 

2153 On Musa b. Nusayr, the military leader responsible for the consolidation of Muslim 
power in Ifriqiya (roughly modern Tunisia) and for the conquest of the remainder of 
North Africa and Spain, see the article by C. Levi Provengal in ei 2 , s.v. Musa b. Nusayr. 

2154 8oa.h. = March 9,699 - February 25,700. 

2155 The nephew of ‘All b. Abl Talib (son of All’s brother Ja'far b. Abl Talib). Al-Ya'qubi 
has already mentioned him in connection with the death of his father Ja'far in the 
expedition to Mu’ta during the Prophet’s lifetime (ed. Leiden, 2:67) and as having 
shown sympathy, along with his uncle ‘All, for the pious Abu Dharr, mistreated by 
‘Uthman (ed. Leiden 2:200). He does not appear to have played much of a political role, 
but was renowned for his generosity. See the article by Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi 
in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abdallah b. Ja'far b. Abl Talib. 

2156 See al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1039-1040. 

2157 This is al-Ya'qubi’s first mention of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath (often 
called simply Ibn al-Ash‘ath), whose insurrection against al-Hajjaj—and ultimately 
against ‘Abd al-Malik himself—was put down only with difficulty. For its background 
and an attempt to reconcile the often contradictory accounts, see the article by L. Vec- 
cia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. Ibn al-Ash‘ath. 

2158 Now ruined, the city of Bust lay on the banks of the Helmand River in southern 
Afghanistan. See the article by J. Sourdel-Thomine in ei 2 , s.v. Bust. 
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entered Rutbll’s lands, he became fearful of being attacked unexpectedly, 2159 
and so he returned to Bust and wrote to al-Hajjaj, informing him of his return 
and that he had postponed the campaign against Rutbll to the coming year. 

2:332 Al-Hajjaj responded with a threatening letter. So he gathered his men to him, | 
inciting them against al-Hajjaj and calling on them to cast off their allegiance to 
him. So they renounced al-Hajjaj and swore allegiance to Ibn al-Ash‘ath. When 
all was agreed, he said to them: “We shall march to Iraq and write a treaty 
between ourselves and Rutbll. If our enterprise is successful, we shall refrain 
from attacking him and keep our word to him. If we are not successful, we shall 
make his territory a place of refuge.” The men agreed to this, and he wrote a doc¬ 
ument between himself and Rutbll containing these terms. Then he set off for 
Iraq, having appointed someone as his deputy to govern Sijistan on his behalf, 
and advanced until he reached al-Ahwaz. When al-Hajjaj heard of his move¬ 
ment, he dispatched Abdallah b. Amir b. Sa'sa'a against him. Then al-Hajjaj 
himself went out with an army and made his way to al-Ahwaz. Abd al-Rahman 
met him, fought him fiercely, and defeated him, so that al-Hajjaj withdrew 
to Basra. Ibn al-Ash‘ath overtook him and fought him in Basra, where Ibn al- 
Ash'ath was put to flight. When his men saw that he was fleeing to Kufa, they 
went to Abd al-Rahman b. al-Abbas b. RabTa al-Hashiml, saying, “He has aban¬ 
doned us and gone to Kufa, just when that sinner is about to turn on us!” 2160 So 
he exchanged an oath of allegiance with them, and went to fight al-Hajjaj at 
al-Zawiya, 2161 but al-Hajjaj defeated him. Abd al-Rahman then joined Ibn al- 
Ash'ath in Kufa. Al-Hajjaj advanced from Basra toward Ibn al-Ash'ath, taking 
the steppe road, and encamped near Ibn al-Ash'ath. Ibn al-Ash'ath came out 
and encamped at Dayr al-Jamajim. 2162 The cavalry on both sides set to skirmish¬ 
ing morning and evening, the Kufans besting al-Hajjaj’s cavalry, and forcing 
them to retreat every day. Distressed by what he saw, al-Hajjaj wrote a letter to 
Abd al-Malik, which he dispatched as swiftly as possible, saying, “Help! Help!” 
When Abd al-Malik read it, he responded by writing, “Help is on its way! Help 
is on its way! Help is on its way!” 2163 Then he dispatched army after army. Their 


2159 Following M, khafa ghirratahu (undotted); ed. Leiden, following C, reads khafa ghara- 
rahu (he became fearful of his peril). 

2160 Reading with M, wa-hadha l-jasiq muntahin 'alayna. Ed. Leiden interprets the partially 
undotted reading of C as munlkh (is going to besiege us). “That sinner” refers to al- 
Hajjaj, and brings out the religious dimension of the revolt. 

2161 Al-Zawiya is identified by Yaqut as a place near Basra, but with no further information. 

2162 Dayr al-Jamajim (The Monastery of the Skulls) was located, according to Yaqut, seven 
farsakhs from Kufa. See the article by Saleh A. El-Ali in ei 2 , s.v. Dayr al-Djamadjim. 

2163 Arabic yd labbayka! Literally, “At your service!” 
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battles were many and fierce. | The last of them was the Battle of Maskin, 2164 in 2:333 
which al-Hajjaj defeated Ibn al-Ash‘ath. Ibn al-Ash‘ath set off in defeat, going 
directly to Sijistan, but when he arrived at the city of Zaranj, 2165 its governor, 
Abdallah b. Amir, prevented him from entering, and so he went on to Bust. It 
was governed by ‘Iyad b. Amr, who gave him leave to enter, but then plotted to 
betray him in order to ingratiate himself with al-Hajjaj. With Abd al-Rahman 
was a group of Qur’an-readers from Iraq, including al-Hasan al-Basri, Amir b. 
Sharahil al-Sha‘bI, 2166 Sa'Id b. Jubayr, and Ibrahim al-NakhaT, in addition to oth¬ 
ers of the same class, and he went to Rutbil, the master of Sijistan. His defeat 
took place in the year 83. 2167 Al-Hajjaj set about arresting his partisans, exe¬ 
cuting a great many of them, but pardoning others, including al-Sha‘bI and 
Ibrahim. 

In the same year that Ibn al-Ash‘ath took flight, al-Hajjaj built the city of 
Wasit and settled in it, saying, “I will settle between Kufa and Basra.” 2168 


2164 Yaqut mentions two places of that name. The better known was located along the 
Dujayl canal, north of the site of the future Baghdad, and Yaqut locates the battle 
there; but Yaqut also mentions a Maskin along the Dujayl river in al-Ahwaz, and Martin 
Hinds, in his translation of al-Tabari’s account of the battle ( Ta’rlkh , 2:1098 ff.) argues 
for the latter location. See Martin Hinds, The History of al-Tabari, xxm, 47, n. 178. 

2165 Zaranj (Zarang) was the one of the main towns of Sijistan. Al-Ya‘qubi has mentioned 
its conquest during the caliphate of ‘Uthman (ed. Leiden, 2:192), and he lists the town 
in his description of Sijistan in the Geography, ed. Leiden, 281. See the article by C. 
E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Zarang; and W. Barthold, Historical Geography of Iran, 67 ff. 

2166 ‘Amir b. Sharahil al-Sha‘bi (d. between 103/721 and 110/728), often called simply al- 
Sha'bT (as below), was an important early expert on law and history. According to al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:609-613, he supported the rebellion of al-Mukhtar (al-Ya‘qubi makes 
no mention of this) and then fled to Medina, where his sympathy for the Shi'i cause 
appears to have ended. However, when he returned to Iraq, he joined Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s 
rebellion with other pietists ( qurra’, here rendered as “Qur’an-readers”). He was cap¬ 
tured, but al-Hajjaj pardoned him when he apologized for his actions (see al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 2:1112-1113). He apparently became a well-thought-of figure in the entourage of 
al-Hajjaj, so that ‘Abd al-Malik later summoned him to Damascus and entrusted him 
with the delicate mission of going to Egypt to persuade ‘Abd al-Malik’s brother, ‘Abd 
al-'Aziz, the governor of Egypt, to relinquish his claim as heir apparent in favor of ‘Abd 
al-Malik’s son Walld. Al-Ya‘qubl will mention this mission below, ed. Leiden, 2:334. See 
the article by G. H. A. Juynboll in ei 2 , s.v. al-Sha'bi. 

2167 83 a. h. = February 4,702 - January 23,703. 

2168 The site of Wasit (the name means ‘middle’) was chosen to be centrally located 
between Kufa and Basra (about 275 km northwest of Basra and about 150 km east- 
northeast of Kufa) on the medieval course of the Tigris. The site now is in ruins. See 
the article by Mondher Sakly and R. Darley-Doran in ei 2 , s.v. Wasit. 
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When the partisans of Ibn al-Ash‘ath received word that he had gone to 
Rutbil, the master of the land, that he had taken up residence with him in 
safety and security, and that Rutbil had lived up to the agreement between him 
and Ibn al-Ash‘ath, they came together from every direction in the district of 
Zaranj and made Abd al-Rahman b. al-Abbas al-Hashimi their commander. 
[...] 2169 He 2170 engaged them in Herat, fought them, and defeated them. When 
al-Hajjaj heard that Ibn al-Ash‘ath was staying with Rutbil along with 4,000 of 
his partisans, he dispatched ‘Umara b. Tamlm al-Lakhml with a letter to Rutbil, 
ordering him to send Ibn al-Ash‘ath to him, or else he would send 100,000 
soldiers to fight him; but Rutbil did not send Ibn al-Ash‘ath. 

Now the fact that ‘Ubayd b. Abi Subay' had great influence over Rutbil made 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath envious, so he decided to use guile against him and sent someone 
2 :334 to kill him. ‘Ubayd b. Abi Subay' fled | and went to ‘Umara b. Tamlm, who was 
staying in the city of Bust. ‘Ubayd said to him, “If you grant me something, enter 
into a peace treaty with Rutbil, and refrain from doing any harm to him, he 
will hand over Ibn al-Ash‘ath to you.” [‘Umara] wrote to al-Hajjaj about this, 
and al-Hajjaj responded, saying, “Agree to everything he has asked of you,” and 
he sent him written promises sealed with his own seal. ‘Umara took these and 
presented them to Rutbil, who, after being subjected to both his threats and his 
promises, agreed to the arrest of Ibn al-Ash‘ath. So ‘Umara seized and bound 
him, along with others, including his brother, and brought them to al-Hajjaj in 
chains. But when they reached al-Rukhkhaj, 2171 Ibn al-Ash‘ath threw himself 


2169 Although there is no sign of a lacuna in the MSS, Houtsma, the Leiden editor, rightly 
concluded that something must have fallen out of the text at this point, based on the 
parallel in Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil, 4:390, and the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1101 ff. 
supports the conclusion. To summarize the account in these two sources: After Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath’s partisans, led by Abd al-Rahman b. al-Abbas al-Hashimi, made their way 
to Sijistan to join Ibn al-Ashath, a disagreement broke out between them and Ibn al- 
Ash'ath. The group led by Abd al-Rahman al-Hashimi, proposed heading for Khurasan, 
which they believed they could wrest from al-Hajjaj’s governor, Yazld b. al-Muhallab, 
while Ibn al-Ash‘ath preferred to stay with Rutbil. The groups therefore split up, with 
Abd al-Rahman al-Hashimi’s group heading north toward Khurasan and reaching 
Herat. Meanwhile, the governor of Khurasan, Yazld b. al-Muhallab, having received 
word that Abd al-Rahman al-Hashimi had established himself at Herat, gave him an 
ultimatum to leave. Eventually the two sides came to blows, and Abd al-Rahman b. 
al-Abbas al-Hashimi was defeated by Yazld b. al-Muhallab. 

2170 That is, Yazld b. al-Muhallab, the governor of Khurasan for al-Hajjaj. 

2171 Al-Rukhkhaj is the area of southeastern Afghanistan around the later city of Qandahar. 
See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-Rukhkhadj; Barthold, Historical Geogra¬ 
phy of Iran, 73-74. 
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from a roof; he was tied to a man named Abu l-‘[I]b[a]r, 2172 and they both died. 

This took place in the year 84. 2173 His head was cut off and brought to al-Hajjaj, 
who, in turn, brought it to Abd al-Malik. 2174 

Abd al-Malik b. Marwan decided to remove his brother Abd al-Aziz (as 
heir apparent) and have allegiance sworn to his own son al-Walid as heir 
apparent. 2175 Since Abd al-Aziz was in Egypt, Abd al-Malik wrote instructing 
al-Hajjaj to send al-Sha‘bi 2176 to him, which he did. Al-Sha‘bi stayed with Abd 
al-Malik for some days, and the caliph was friendly and generous towards him. 
Eventually he said to him: “I going to entrust you with something that I have 
never entrusted to anyone else. I have decided to have the oath of allegiance 
sworn to al-Walid as heir-apparent. So when you go to Abd al-‘AzIz, put it to 
him that if removes himself as heir-apparent Egypt shall be his demesne for 
life ( tu’ma ).” Al-Sha‘bi (later) recounted: “So I went to Abd al-Aziz. I had never 
seen such an obliging ruler! One day I was talking with him in private, and I 
said to him: ‘May God make you prosper! By God, I’ve never seen a more perfect 
ruler, more bountiful benefit, or more complete glory than you and yours! But I 
have seen Abd al-Malik—long serving, deeply fatigued, | rarely resting, and in 2:335 
constant anxiety about ruling the community. By God, how I wish that they 
would agree with you to make Egypt your demesne for life and make over 
their allegiance to whomsoever they wish!’ To this he replied, And who can 
obtain this for me?’ When I understood what he had in mind, I returned to 
Abd al-Malik and reported the news to him. He then removed his brother from 
the succession and appointed his son al-Walid as heir-apparent, with his son 
Sulayman to follow al-Walid.” Some say that Abd al-Malik never removed Abd 
al-Aziz, but that Abd al-Aziz died while Abd al-Malik was considering doing 
so; it is also said that Abd al-Aziz was given a poisoned drink. These events 
took place in the year 85. 2177 


2172 The name, which does not occur in the parallel accounts, is undotted in C and M, so 
the reading is conjectural. 

2173 84A.H. = January 24, 703 -Januaryi3, 704. 

2174 Three very different accounts of the death of Ibn al-Ash'ath are given by al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 20132-1136. Al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 400, is the only account that mentions the 
death of the man who had been chained to Ibn al-Ash'ath; he does not supply the 
man’s name, but adds that he was guarding Ibn al-Ash‘ath and had “chained himself 
to him,” so that he died when Ibn al-Ash'ath hurled himself from a cliff or from a roof 
(al-Baladhuri mentions both possibilities). 

2175 Parallel: al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20164-1171. 

2176 That is, Amirb. Sharahil al-Sha c bI, who has been mentioned above, ed. Leiden, 2:333. 

21 77 85A.H. = Januaryi4, 704 -January 1, 705. 
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‘Abd al-Malik appointed Hisham b. Isma'Il al-Makhzuml governor of Me¬ 
dina. When out of sheer tyranny and enmity he gave Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab 2178 
sixty lashes and had him paraded around, Abd al-Malik wrote to him, reproving 
him. Hisham b. Isma'Il’s conduct was poor, and he was openly hostile towards 
the Family of the Prophet. 

The person who exercised the most influence upon Abd al-Malik was Rawh 
b. Zinba' al-Judhaml. Yazid b. Abl Kabsha al-Saksak! commanded his secu¬ 
rity force ( shurta ) until he dismissed him and appointed Abdallah b. Yazid 
al-Hakaml. Abu Ayyash al-Kihani commanded his personal guard (haras), suc¬ 
ceeded by Abu Zu'ayzi'a, his client. He joined Basra and Kufa together under 
(the single governorship of) al-Hajjaj, and Egypt and al-Maghrib under Abd 
al-Aziz b. Marwan, and afterward under the caliph’s son, Abdallah b. Abd al- 
Malik. 

Abd al-Malik was courageous, shrewd, and sagacious, but he was also 
miserly. When death approached, he gathered his sons together and counseled 
them to hold to consensus and concord, and refrain from acting unfairly to each 
other. Then he said: “Walid! When I die, tuck in your garment, don your mantle, 
and put on leopard-skin; then call upon the people to give you the oath of alle¬ 
giance. And to anyone who says ‘By this head of mine,’ say, ‘By the sword.’” 2179 

2:336 He died on 15 Shawwal of the year 86. 2180 His reign was 21 1 years as measured 
from the day he was given the oath of allegiance in Syria, or 13 years as mea¬ 
sured from the death of Ibn al-Zubayr. He was 60 years old or slightly older. His 
son, al-Walld, led the funeral prayers. He was buried in Damascus. 

He left behind fourteen sons: al-Walid, Sulayman, Yazid, Marwan, Hisham, 
Bakkar, Abdallah, Maslama, Mu'awiya, Muhammad, al-Hajjaj, Sa'Id, al-Mun- 
dhir, and ‘Anbasa. 

Gold and silver coins were first inscribed in Arabic in the days of Abd al- 
Malik, al-Hajjaj being the one who did this. 2181 


2178 On Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab, one of the “seven jurists of Medina,” see the note to ed. 
Leiden, 2:276, above. According to Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 289-290, Sa'Id was given 
a hundred lashes for refusing to swear allegiance to al-Walid and Sulayman as the new 
heirs. When he learned of this, ‘Abd al-Malik himself is reported to have said: “What 
a bad thing Hisham has done! A man like al-Musayyab should not be scourged with 
whips. He should either have cut off his head or left him alone!” (The last sentence 
is written in the margin and may not have been part of Khalifa’s text originally.) Cf. 
al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1169-1171. 

2179 The meaning of the Arabic is unclear. 

2180 October 9,705. 

2181 This is al-Ya'qubl’s brief reference to what was a general reform of the coinage under 
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Someone recounted that a man came to Sa'id b. al-Musayyab and said: "I had 
a dream in which I saw the prophet Moses standing on the seashore, holding 
the leg of a man and turning him as a washer turns a garment. He turned 
him around three times and then cast him out into the sea.” Sa'id replied, “If 
your dream is true, ‘Abd al-Malik will die in three days.” And before the end of 
the third day, the herald of his death arrived. Someone then asked Sa'id, “How 
did you know that?” He said, “Because Moses drowned Pharaoh, and the only 
Pharaoh that I know of now is Abd al-Malik.” 2182 
Those who led the pilgrimage during his rule were: 

- in the years 72,73, and 74: al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf; 

- in the year 75: Abd al-Malik b. Marwan; 

- in the years 76,77,78,79, and 80: Aban b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan; 

- in the year 81: Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik; 

- in the year 82: [Aban b. ‘Uthman; 

- in the years 83, 84,] and 85: Hisham b. Isma'Il al-Makhzuml. 

Those who led the military campaigns during his rule were as follows: 

- in the year 75: Muhammad b. Marwan led the summer campaign. | When the 2:337 
Byzantines attacked the valleys, Aban b. al-Walld b. ‘Uqba b. Abl Mu'ayt and 
Dinar b. Dinar killed them. 

- in the year 76: Yahya b. al-Hakam led the summer campaign at Maij al- 
Shahm, which is between Malatya and al-MassIsa. 

- in the year 77: al-Walld b. Abd al-Malik raided Atmar. His raids were from 
the direction of Malatya. Hassan b. al-Nu‘man raided by sea. [...] 

- in the year 83: Abdallah, again; he conquered al-MassIsa and built a small 
fort there. 

The learned men in his days were: 


‘Abd al-Malik A similar report can be found in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:939-940, and a 
lengthier one in al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 465-470. In fact, Arabic-inscribed coins appear 
earlier than the reign of Abd al-Malik; what is intended here is presumably the intro¬ 
duction of aniconic coins, which date to 77 (dinars) and 79 (dirhams). The issue and the 
bibliography are summarized by Rowson in his notes to the translation of al-Tabari’s 
account: The History of al-Tabari, xxn, 90-91. 

2182 “Pharaoh” appears here as an archetypical tyrant. 
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- 'Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, 

- Abdallah b. ‘Umar, 

- al-Miswar b. Makhrama al-Zuhri, 

- al-Sa’ib b. YazTd, 

- Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith b. Hisham, 

- Kharija b. Zayd b. Thabit, 2183 

- Sa'Idb. [al-Musayyab], 

- ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr, 

- ‘Ata’b.Yasar, 

- al-Qasim b. Muhammad, 

- Abu Salama [b.] Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf, 2184 

- Salim b. Abdallah, 

- Qablsab.Jabir, 

- ‘Ablda b. Qays al-Salmanl, 

- Shurayh b. al-Harith al-Kindl, 

- Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Layla, 2185 

- Abdallah b. Yazld al-Khatml 2186 

- Zayd b. Wahb al-Hamdanl, 

- al-Harith b. Suwayd al-Tayml, 2187 

- Murra b. Sharahll al-Hamdanl, 

- AbuJuhayfa Wahb b. Abdallah al-‘Amiri al-Asadl, 

- Yusayr b. ‘Amr al-Sakuni, 2188 

- Abu 1 -Sha‘tha’ Sulayman b. al-Aswad, 

- al-Aswad b. Malik al-Harithi, | 

- Ibn Hirash al-'Absi, 

- Amr b. Maymun al-Awdi, 

- ‘Amir b. Sharahll al-Sha‘bi, 

- Abd al-Rahman b. Yazid al-Nakha‘i, 


2183 The son of the Prophet’s secretary, he is usually accounted one of “the seven jurists of 
Medina.” See the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Fukaha’ al-Madlna al-Sab c a. 

2184 The son of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf al-Zuhri, who was a member of the six-member 
Shura that chose the new caliph after the death of‘Umar; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 12:115- 
118. 

2185 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20076,1086, and 1100, he was one of the qurra’ (Qur’an 
readers) who sided with Ibn al-Ash‘ath; he was killed at the Battle of Maskin in 83/702- 
703- 

2186 Also vocalized as al-Khutaml or al-Khataml. 

2187 Houtsma reads Tamimi. 

2188 So according to Ibn Sa‘d. 
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- Salim b. Abl 1 -Ja‘d, 2189 

- ‘Umara b. ‘Umayr al-Tayml, 2190 

- Ibrahim b. Yazld Tayml 2191 

- Abu Zabyan al-Husayn b. Jundub, 

- Sulayman b. Yasar, 2192 

- Abu 1 -Malih b. Usama. 


The Days of al-Walid b. Abd al-Malik 

Then al-Walid b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, whose mother was Wallada bt. al- 
Abbas b. Jaz’ al-Absiyya, began to rule on the 15th of Shawwal of the year 86, 
the day on which Abd al-Malik died. The Sun was then 15 0 50' in Libra; the 
Moon 28° 50' in Aries; Saturn 24 0 30' minutes in Taurus, retrograde; Jupiter 26° 

30' in Aquarius, retrograde; Mars 21 0 30' in Sagittarius; Venus 15 0 30' in Scorpio; 
and Mercury io° 40' in Libra. 

Al-Walid ascended the pulpit, announced the death of his father, and said: 
“People! Maintain your obedience and adherence to the community. 2193 He 
who makes manifest what he has conceived for himself in his own mind, 2194 
I will strike off that in which his eyes are.” Then he descended. He appointed 
his brother Maslama to fight against the raiders from Byzantium, and the latter 
set off, leading a large number | of men. He found that the Mardaftes 2195 of 2:339 
Antioch had rebelled, and he killed a large number of them. 


2189 Biography in Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 3:432-433. 

2190 So according to Ibn Sa‘d; M reads ‘Umara b. ‘Umayr al-Laythl. 

2191 M reads al-Tamimi. 

2192 Another of the “seven jurists of Medina”: see the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Fukaha’ 
al-Madlna al-Sab‘a. 

2193 The word used here for “community,” al-jama'a, comes from a root meaning “gather 
together,” and signifies the whole body of believers united by the bond of common 
faith. See the article by L. Gardet in ei 2 , s.v. Djama'a. The parallel version of al-Walld’s 
inaugural speech in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:1178, is longer, but includes verbatim the two 
sentences given by al-Ya‘qubi. After “adherence to the community,” the version in al- 
Tabari adds the explanatory phrase, “for Satan is with the individual ( al-fard ).” 

2194 The Arabic for “what he has conceived in his own mind” is the terse phrase dhat nafsihi, 
originally “that which his mind possesses,” but here in a negative sense. See Lane, 
Lexicon, 3:985. 

21 95 Jarajima of the Arabic texts, the Mardaites (the term used by Byzantine historians) 
were a group of inhabitants of the Byzantine-Umayyad frontier named for the town of 
Jurjuma. Although Christian, they allied themselves at times with the Byzantines and 
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Al-Walld wrote to al-Hajjaj, announcing the death of his father, ‘Abd al- 
Malik. Al-Hajjaj summoned the people to the mosque for prayer and mounted 
the pulpit. He spoke of Abd al-Malik, praising him and describing his deeds. He 
said: “By God, he was judicious and courageous, and [the fourth] of the rightly- 
guided rulers. 2196 God has chosen for him what is in His presence, 2197 and 
appointed as successor his equal in virtue and his like in resolve, determination, 
and carrying out God’s command. So hearken and obey!” 

Al-Walid appointed ‘Umar b. Abd al-Aziz as governor of Medina and 
ordered him to stand Hisham b. Isma'il before the people. 2198 For Hisham b. 
Isma'il al-Makhzumi had conducted himself poorly, been tyrannical in passing 
judgments, and offended against the Family of the Messenger of God. When 
‘Umar arrived, Hisham said, “I fear no one but ‘All b. al-Husayn!” 2199 While 
Hisham was standing (before the people in humiliation), ‘All passed by him 
and greeted him. Hisham called out to him, “God knows very well where to 
place His messages.” 2200 For his part, Sa'id b. al-Musayyab did not confront him 
or any of his courtiers or retinue. 2201 

‘Umar b. Abd al-Aziz’s coming to Medina took place in the year 87; his bag¬ 
gage came on thirty camels. Al-Walld imposed conscription upon the people of 
the Medina, writing to ‘Umar that he should enlist 2,000 of their men. 


at times with the Muslims. For a more thorough account, see the article by M. Canard 
in El 2 , s.v. Djaradjima (Mardaites). 

2196 Arabic al-wulat al-rashidln al-mahdiyyin, literally, “rulers who follow the right way and 
are rightly guided (by God).” The “Rightly-Guided Caliphs” are traditionally Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar, ‘Uthman and ‘All; here those counted are presumably Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and 
‘Uthman. But before attributing too much significance to al-Hajjaj’s association of ‘Abd 
al-Malik with his illustrious predecessors (and his implied omission of ‘All, Mu'awiya, 
Yazld b. Mu'awiya, Mu'awiya b. Yazld, and Marwan), one should note that the text of 
both mss (M and C) is defective at this point and was corrected by Houtsma on the 
basis of the parallel in Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-'Iqd al-farld. So it is by no means certain 
that al-Ya‘qubI’s original version contained the word “fourth.” 

2197 That is, ‘Abd al-Malik has gone to his eternal reward—a polite way of saying that he 
has died. 

2198 Hisham b. Isma'il al-Makhzumi was the former governor of Medina, whose hostility to 
the Family of the Prophet has been mentioned by al-Ya‘qubI, ed. Leiden, 2:335. Parallel: 
al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 20183-1184. 

2199 That is, ‘All Zayn al-‘AbidIn (d. 94/712 or 95/713), the fourth Imam of the Twelver Shi'ite 
line; see the article by E. Kohlberg in ei 2 , s.v. Zayn al-‘AbidIn. 

2200 Cf. Qur’an 6024 (which has “message” in the singular). 

2201 The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20183, explains this as an act of piety by Sa'id, who 
preferred to leave the matter in God’s hands, rather than taunt the man who had had 
him scourged. 
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Al-Walld built the Mosque of Damascus and spent huge sums on it. Con¬ 
struction began in the year 88. 2202 He also wrote to ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz that 
he should pull down the Mosque of the Messenger of God and that he should 
incorporate into it the surrounding buildings ( mandzil ) and the apartments of 
the Prophet’s wives. So he pulled down the apartments and incorporated that 
into the mosque. But when he began to pull down the apartments, Khubayb 
b. Abdallah b. al-Zubayr | went to ‘Umar—the apartments were being razed 2:340 
all the while—and said: “I implore you, ‘Umar, to follow a verse of the Qur’an: 

Surely those who call unto thee from behind the apartments, [the most of them 
do not understand ].” 2203 ‘Umar, however, gave orders and Khubayb was given 
a hundred lashes and doused in cold water; it being a cold day, he died. When 
‘Umar succeeded to the caliphate and had taken his ascetic turn, he would say, 

“Who will bring back Khubayb for me?” 2204 

Al-Waqidi related that al-Walid wrote to Byzantine emperor, informing him 
that he had tom down the Mosque of the Messenger of God and requesting that 
he should assist him in this; so the emperor said him 100,000 mithqals 2205 of 
gold, 100 workers, and 40 loads of tesserae. 2206 Al-Walid sent it all on to ‘Umar, 
who renovated the mosque with it. He finished its construction in year 90. 2207 


2202 88a.h. = December 12,706 - November 30,707. Curiously, al-Tabari does not include 
anything about the building of what is now known as the Umayyad Mosque, other 
than a note at the end of his account of the reign, that al-Walid “built mosques—the 
mosque of Damascus and the mosque of Medina” ( Ta’rlkh , 2:1271). Al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, 
3:365-366 (§ 2115-2116), gives a longer account, and interesting material can be found 
in al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 125-126. For a summary of the traditions about its building see 
the article by N. Elisseeff, in ki 2 , s.v. Dimashk. 

2203 See Qur’an 49:4, where the hujurat (apartments, or chambers) are traditionally associ¬ 
ated with those of the Prophet’s house, which formed the kernel of the first mosque. 

2204 An expression of regret: cf. the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:1255, which, does not 
contain the last sentence. 

2205 After the currency reform of Abd al-Malik, the mithqal was standardized at 4.25 grams, 
and the weight of the gold dinar fixed at one mithqal; hence 100,000 mithqals of gold 
equaled 100,000 dinars. As a rough comparison, the u.s. gold quarter eagle ($2.50) was 
about equivalent in weight to the dinar, and so the emperor’s “help” could be seen as 
roughly equivalent to $250,000 in pre-1933 gold dollars. See the article by G. C. Miles 
in El 2 , s.v. Dinar. 

2206 Arabic fusayfisa’, a loanword from Greek ifj>)<poc through Aramaic. These colored cubes 
of stone or glass were for use in mural mosaics. See the article by G. Margais in ki 2 , s.v. 
Fusayfisa’. 

2207 A.H.90 = November 20,708 - November 8,709. 
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Al-Walld sent 30,000 dinars to Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al-Qasri, 2208 who at this time 
was the governor of Mecca. They were beaten into sheets and placed on the 
door of the Ka'ba, on the columns in its interior, on the comer columns ( arkan ), 
and on the water-spout ( rriizab ). He was the first person in Islam to gild the 
House. 

Al-Walld led the pilgrimage in year 91 2209 in order to see the House— 
the mosque and its improvements, and the House and its gilding. When he 
approached Medina, ‘Umar came out and greeted him with the nobles of the 
city. Al-Walld entered the mosque and began to look at it. The guards had every 
one present there leave, except for Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab, who didn’t leave— 
indeed, who didn’t even budge. So al-Walld entered and began to walk around, 
while Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab remained sitting. Then al-Walld said, “I reckon this 
one is Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab, no?” ‘Umar told him that it was and that he was fine, 
except that he was weak-sighted. So al-Walld came and stood by him, and said, 
2:341 “How are you, sir?” Sa'Id didn’t move, but he said: “We are fine, Commander | of 
the Faithful. And how are you?” Al-Walld moved away, saying to ‘Umar, “This is 
the best of men.” 2210 

Al-Walld divided a great deal of largesse among the people of Medina and led 
the Friday prayer. The troops were lined up in two rows, and he led the prayer in 
a sleeved robe ( durra’a ) and a tall cap ( qalansuwwa ), without a mantle ( rida’), 
and he delivered the sermon sitting 2211 He threatened the people of Medina, 
saying, “You are people of dissension and disobedience.” So a group of people 
stood before him and spoke up, among them Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman. 2212 
But al-Walld replied, “We understand what all of you are saying, but the inward 
thoughts are as they are.” 2213 Then he went to Mecca and delivered a truncated 


2208 On the background and career of this Umayyad governor, first of Mecca, later of Iraq, 
see the article by G. R. Hawting in ei 2 , s.v. Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri. 

2209 The pilgrimage month of Dhu 1-Hijja, 91, began on September 30,710. Cf. the account 
of al-Walld’s inspection tour in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 23232-1234. 

2210 Arabic hadha baqiyyatu l-nas, literally, “This is the remnant of (the) men.” Martin Hinds 
translates, “This is the last of the old school” {The History of al-Tabari, xxm, 180), which 
is possible, but the word baqiyya is frequently used for the best of anything, without 
regard to its being the last of its kind. 

2211 In the eyes of the Umayyads’ critics, these constituted violations of protocol. Later 
codifications of Islamic law state explicitly that the sermon ( khutba) preceding the 
Friday prayer should be delivered standing. See the article by A. J. Wensinck in ei 2 , s.v. 
Khutba. 

2212 One of the famous “seven jurists of Medina.” See the note to ed. Leiden, 2:286, above. 

2213 Arabic lakinfi l-nufus mafiha. That is, regardless of your words, we know that inwardly 
you are disaffected. 
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sermon, 2214 mentioning the threat (of Hellfire). When he reached ‘Arafa, he fed 
the people and set up tables, but he himself did not eat. Khalid was the one who 
was looking after the tables, and he set up a table (for himself) but was told, 

“This is for the Commander of the Faithful.” So Khalid stood up, but al-Walid 
sent a message to him, ordering that he sit, and he did. 

Al-Walid appointed Musa b. Nusayr to be in charge of al-Andalus in this 
year—the year 91—and he dispatched along with him his client Tariq. 2215 
The latter encountered the king of al-Andalus, who was called al-Adriq, 2216 a 
man from among the people of Isbahan—they are the Goths, the kings of al- 
Andalus. 2217 Tariq advanced on him, they fought fiercely, and he conquered 
al-Andalus. Then Musa b. Nusayr, angry with his client Tariq on account of 
certain things he had heard, left for the country. But when Tariq met him, he 
sought to reconcile him; and he was reconciled. So Musa sent him to the city 
of Toledo, one of the greatest cities of al-Andalus, a twenty days’journey. There 
he found a table of gold inlaid with jewels, which was said to be the Table of 
Solomon, the son of David. He broke off one of its legs, made off with it, and 
sent it to Musa b. Nusayr. 

Now al-Hajjaj had dismissed Yazid b. al-Muhallab from the governorship 
of Khurasan and had appointed | al-Mufaddal (b. al-Muhallab). (At first) he 2:342 
confirmed the appointment of al-Mufaddal, but then he dismissed him and 
appointed Qutayba b. Muslim al-Bahill, who was his governor in charge of al- 
Rayy. He wrote to Qutayba, ordering him to secure al-Mufaddal and his brothers 
and to send them to him. So Qutayba set off from al-Rayy, and when he arrived 
in Marw, he seized al-Mufaddal b. al-Muhallab and the rest of the sons of al- 
Muhallab, and sent them to al-Hajjaj, who imprisoned them and demanded 
6,000,000 (dirhams) from them. 

Then Qutayba marched to Bukhara and conquered it, along with a num¬ 
ber of towns in the region. He then departed, having deputized Warqa’ b. Nasr 
al-Bahill, whom he ordered to collect the tribute specified in the peace agree¬ 
ment. 2218 


2214 Arabic khutba batra’, a sermon lacking the opening formulas of praise for God and 
blessings on the Prophet. 

2215 On Tariq b. Ziyad, the Berber client of Musa b. Nusayr, responsible for the Muslim 
conquest of Spain, see the article by L. Molina in ei 2 , s.v. Tarik b. Ziyad. 

2216 That is, Roderic, the king of the Visigoths. 

2217 It is not clear how the Goths (al-Qutiyyun) are connected with the Iranian city of 
Isbahan, but the same report, including the mention of Isbahan, occurs in al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, 2:1235, attributed to al-Waqidi. 

2218 Arabic wa-amarahu bi-qabd al-sulh. Cf. al-Baladhuri, Futuh, Glossarium, 61, where 
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NIzak, 2219 the ruler of the Turks, had allied himself with Qutayba, alongside 
whom he campaigned. When Qutayba left, Tarkhun, 2220 the ruler of the Sogh- 
dians, mobilized, along with the cavalry 2221 of Abu Shukar, the bukhdrdk.hu- 
dah 2222 and Kurbaghanun al-Turk!, 2223 with the Turks. Since Qutayba was 
loath to fight them, he dispatched Hayyan al-Nabatl, who entered into a peace 
treaty with them. Then (Qutayba) marched to al-Talaqan, 2224 where Ba¬ 
dham 2225 had rebelled and taken control of the region. Now Badham’s son was 
with Qutayba, and when the latter heard that Badham had fortified himself, 
rebelled, and apostatized, he seized his son, killed him, and crucified him, along 
with a group of others with him. Then he met Badham in battle, fought him for 
a number of days, and finally defeated him, killing him, his sons, and his wife. 
He then appointed his brother Amr b. Muslim, as governor of the region. 

When Qutayba had conquered Bukhara and al-Talaqan, Nizak Tarkhan 
asked his permission to return to his land. Nizak had converted to Islam and 
taken the name of Abdallah. Qutayba gave him permission, and Nizak returned 
to Tukharistan, 2226 where he rebelled, entering into correspondence with non- 
Arabs, and gathering armies. Qutayba then advanced on him. Qutayba dis¬ 
patched to him Sulaym al-Nasih, 2227 who was a friend of his. Sulaym set about 


sulh, normally a peace agreement, is shown also to be used at times for “summa 
pecunia secundum tractatum quotannis solvenda ” [a sum of money to be paid by treaty 
annually], which clearly is the meaning here. 

2219 Also known as Nizak Tarkhan; see below and the article by C. E. Bosworth in El 2 , 
s.v. Nizak, Tarkhan. Although understood by al-Ya c qubI as a proper name, nizak, like 
tarkhan, was a title borne by successive rulers; see C. I. Beckwith, The Tibetan Empire 
in Central Asia, 67, n. 79; and the article by P. B. Golden in ei 2 , s.v. Tarkhan. 

2220 The “leader of the native princes” of Soghd, according to Barthold, Turkestan, 184, 
which is followed by M. Hinds, The History of al-Tabari, xxm, 91. 

2221 Reading with M, wa-khayl. 

2222 Bukharakhudah (also given as Bukhar Khudat) was the title borne by the ruling dynasty 
of Bukhara. See the article by W. Barthold in ei 2 , s.v. Bukhara. 

2223 The text is muddled here; the translation follows the reconstruction proposed by 
M. Hinds in his translation of the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 21195 ( The History 
of al-Tabari, xxm, 143). But cf. Beckwith, Tibetan Empire, 77, for Kill Tegin, another 
possibility. 

2224 One of the principal cities of Tukharistan, now in northern Afghanistan. 

2225 Identified in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:1206, as the king of Marw Rudh. 

2226 A region that encompassed all the areas along the Amu Darya (Oxus) that were 
dependent upon Balkh; see Barthold, Turkestan, 68, and the article by W. Barthold and 
C. E. Bosworth in Ei 2 , s.v. Tukharistan. 

2227 Al-Nasih means “the sincere advisor.” It is not clear why Sulaym had this title, which 
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deceiving him, granting him on behalf of Qutayba whatever he wished, until 
he went out to Qutayba on condition of safe passage | and stayed with Qutayba 2:343 
for several days. Qutayba then executed him and a nephew of his and sent their 
heads to al-Hajjaj. He seized Nizak’s wife, but when he was alone with her, she 
said to him: “How stupid you are! Did you think I would warm to you, when 
who have killed my husband and taken away my kingdom?” So he set her free, 
saying, “Go wherever you wish.” 

Qutayba then marched to Soghdia, and the ruler of Soghdia met him in 
batde. He fought him in ranks for several days, but then he fled. When winter 
came, Qutayba withdrew. 

Al-Hajjaj wrote to Qutayba, ordering him to go to Sijistan and fight Rutbil. 

He set off in the year 92, 2228 getting as far as Zaliq, which is in the province of 
Sijistan. Then he advanced on Rutbil, who wrote to him as follows: “We have 
already entered into a peace agreement with you, which you accepted. What 
has led you to break it?” When Qutayba answered that al-Hajjaj had disavowed 
the treaty, Rutbil responded, “If you accept the treaty, it will be better for you; 
if you do not, we expect to be victorious over you.” Qutayba then said to his 
men: “This is an ill-omened region, for Abdallah b. Umayya, Ibn Abl Bakra, and 
others have perished on it. I fear Rutbil’s stratagems which he has deployed, 
such as burning crops and fodder, seizing forts and the plains, carrying off what¬ 
ever [,..].” 2229 [So Qutayba appointed] Abd Rabbihi b. Abdallah b. ‘Umayr al- 
Laythi [over them] 2230 Qutayba set off for Khwarazm, where Sa'Id b. Wanufar 
(and his men) had killed his governor. Arriving there, he took 100,000 captives 
and besieged Sa'Id b. Wanufar until he killed him. When he had secured the 
region and made off with unheard-of booty, and his soldiers desired to return to 
their homelands with what they had, he delivered a speech, reminding them of 


seems ironic in this context of his mission of deception. The parallel in al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 2:1220-1223, gives an extensive account of Sulaym’s mission. 

2228 92 a. h. = October 29,710 - October 18,711. 

2229 The copyist of M, followed by C, has omitted an undetermined number of words, 
although no lacuna is visible. 

2230 The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1235, makes it possible to reconstruct the sequence 
of events. The treaty with Rutbil appears to have involved the payment of a certain 
amount of tribute by Rutbil. While Qutayba was still in Sijistan, messengers from Rutbil 
arrived with the tribute; Qutayba accepted it and appointed ‘Abd Rabbihi over them. 
(Martin Hinds’ translation in The History of al-Tabari, xxm, 183, should be corrected: 
The messengers did not bring “[a proposal for] a peace agreement,” but rather “the 
tribute [specified in the peace agreement].” This is the meaning of sulh in this passage 
of al-Tabari; see note 2218, above). 
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what they were involved in and informing them that they could not depart. He 
2:344 appointed as his deputy over Khwarazm 'Abdallah | b. Abl Abdallah al-Kirmani 
and left for Samarqand. 

Now Ghurak 2231 had killed Tarkhun, the king of Soghdia, and had taken 
control of the region, and so when Qutayba arrived there, he waged war against 
him. Fierce battles took place between the two sides, and Qutayba, desiring a 
peace treaty, wrote to Ghurak, proposing it. Then a learned man 2232 among 
the people of Samarqand said, “Why should we enter into a peace treaty 
with you, when only two men will ever be able to penetrate our land: one of 
them, it is said, 2233 is named Ukaf?” 2234 Thereupon Qutayba cried out “God 
is great!” and so too did the Muslims, who said, “Our commander’s name 
means camel saddle!” So the people of Samarqand submitted to the treaty, the 
condition being that Qutayba might enter and pray two prayer prostrations. 2235 
So he entered through the Kashsh gate and exited by the China gate. Ghurak, 
the king of Samarqand, offered food to Qutayba, and Qutayba and his men 
ate it. Qutayba had the peace treaty written as follows: “These are the terms 
upon which Qutayba b. Muslim has made peace with Ghurak, the IkhshlcL 
of Soghdia and the Afshln of Samarqand, concerning Soghdia, Samarqand, 
Kishsh, and Nasaf: 2236 Ghurak agrees to yield 3,000 dirhams at the beginning 
[of each year] 2237 Qutayba grants him God’s compact and protection, and the 


2231 According to Ibn Kathlr, al-Bidaya, 9:84, Ghurak was Tarkhun’s brother. According to 
the account of al-Mada’ini preserved by al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20230-1231, the Soghdians 
deposed Tarkhun for agreeing to pay tribute to the Arabs and installed Ghurak as ruler, 
imprisoning Tarkhun, who committed suicide. 

2232 Reading with M, fa-qala i alimun li-ahli Samarqand. The word ‘alimun (a learned man) 
has fallen out of C (and ed. Leiden), making it seem that the speaker of the following 
sentence is Ghurak. 

2233 Reading with M: fa-qila. In ed. Leiden, Houtsma attempted to improve the strained 
syntax by emending fa-qila to fa-qablu (previously, i.e., he is already dead), and adding 
the words wa-amma l-akhar (and as for the other). 

2234 Ukaf in Arabic is a kind of saddle-pad stuffed with straw. Qutayba’s name is the 
diminutive form of qatab (camel saddle), a synonym of ukaf 

2235 As a symbolic taking possession of Samarqand for Islam. Note that in al-Baladhuri, 
Futuh, 420, Qutayba is said to have used a similar provision in Bukhara to allow his 
men to slip into the city and overpower it. 

2236 Accepting Houtsma’s emendation of the manuscript’s k-sf on the basis of al-Bala- 
dhuri, Futuh, 420; however, Yaqut lists Kasaf as a town in Soghdia. 

2237 The Leiden edition notes that many words have probably fallen out of the text at this 
point. The sum specified as tribute is improbably low. The parallel in al-Baladhuri, 
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protection of the commander al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf.” Qutayba summoned witnesses 
for this oath. This took place in year g4. 2238 

Qutayba appointed his brother, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muslim, governor of 
Samarqand. The people of Samarqand acted treacherously to him, and Khaqan, 
the king of the Turks, moved against him. So Abd al-Rahman wrote to Qutayba, 
but the latter made no move until winter ended, when he marched to him, 
defeating the Turks’ army and restoring Khurasan to his rule. 

When Qutayba sent al-Muhallab’s sons to al-Hajjaj, the latter imprisoned 
them all, [including] Yazid b. al-Muhallab, demanding 6,000,000 dirhams from 
them and torturing them severely | in order to obtain it. When they saw what 2:345 
they were in for, they asked him that the merchants be brought in to see them, 
so that they could sell their possessions and estates. They prepared much food, 
and the people and a group of merchants came in and ate with them in prison. 

Then the sons of al-Muhallab mixed in with the throngs of people and left along 
with them—Yazid, who was a youth, donned a big, long, yellow beard. 2239 He 
and his brothers rode off to Syria on steeds that he had readied beforehand. 

Yazid made his way to Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik, 2240 and (partisans of Yazid) 
pleaded on his behalf with him. Then (Yazid) went to Abd al-Aziz b. al-Walid, 
who intervened with al-Walid on their behalf, so that he offered them safe 
passage and summoned them to his court. He settled with them for half the 
money—3,000,000 dirhams. The sons of al-Muhallab said, “Provided that we 
can enlist the aid of our kinsmen among the Syrians,” and he responded, “That 
is up to you.” So out of their stipends, Yemeni tribesmen from Damascus bore an 
installment (of the ransom) on their behalf, while the rest of the Syrians bore 
a share. They petitioned at the door of al-Walid, and al-Walid wrote to al-Hajjaj 
about releasing their followers who remained in his prison. He freed them all. 

Al-Hajjaj dispatched Muhammad b. al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. al-Hakam b. 

Abi Aqll al-Thaqafi to al-Sind in year 92, ordering him to remain at Shiraz in the 
province of Fars until the time was ripe for campaigning. 2241 Muhammad went 
to Shiraz and remained there for six months. Then he set out with 6,000 horse¬ 
men and reached Makran, where he remained for a little more than a month. 


Futuh, 441, gives two versions of the amount of tribute exacted from Ghuzak (as he 
is called there): 2,200,000 dirhams annually, or 700,000 dirhams. 

2238 94A.H. = October 7,712 - September 25,713. 

2239 The color of the beard, according to the account in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20209, was 
intended to disguise Yazid by making him appear to be an old man. 

2240 A son of ‘Abd al-Malik and future caliph; see below. 

2241 On the conquest of Sind, see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1200; and F. Gabrieli, “Muhammad ibn 
Qasim ath-Thaqafi and the Arab Conquest of Sind.” 
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Then he advanced on Fannazbur, 2242 whose people had gathered an army. He 
fought them for some months until he conquered the city and took captives 
and booty. Then he advanced on Alma’ll, fought its people for some days, con¬ 
quered the city, and remained there for some months. Then he advanced on 
al-Daybul, leading a great host until he reached the city. He prepared his armies, 
took the enemy on, and besieged the people of al-Daybul, fighting them for a 
2:346 number of months. | They had a Buddha that they worshipped, 2243 which stood 
40 cubits in height, which he bombarded with a trebuchet and shattered. Then 
he set ladders against the wall, had men climb them, took the city by force, and 
executed those who could take up arms. It was found that the Buddha they wor¬ 
shipped had 700 guards, and he seized a great amount of riches from it. When 
he conquered Daybul, their largest city, the people of the lands submitted to 
him. From Daybul he set off for al-NIrun 2244 and made a treaty with its people. 

At this point, Muhammad b. al-Qasim wrote to al-Hajjaj, requesting his per¬ 
mission to continue advancing, to which he responded, “Set out and you shall 
be commander over whatever you conquer.” Al-Hajjaj also wrote to Qutayba 
b. Muslim, the governor of Khurasan, saying, “Whichever one of you reaches 
China first shall be govemer over it and over the other one.” So Muhammad 
b. al-Qasim set out and began to overrun every region and conquer every city 
that he passed through, either by negotiated treaty or by force. He crossed the 
Sind River, which is this side of the Indus, 2245 and proceeded to Sahban and 
conquered it. He then set off in the direction of the Indus delta. When Dahir, 
the king of Sind, learned of his presence, he dispatched a large army against 
him, which Muhammad b. al-Qasim met and defeated in battle. Dahir himself 
then advanced against him and confronted him for several months of fight¬ 
ing. In the course of the confrontation, Dahir, mounted on an elephant, led a 


2242 The mss read Fayruz, which Houtsma emended to Fannazbur on the basis of Muqad- 
dasl, Descriptio (in Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, 3:475). Cf. al-Baladhuri, 
Futuh, 436, where the editor accepts the reading Qannazbur. The name occurs in al- 
Ya'qubl, Geography, 286, with similar uncertainty in the mss. 

2243 On the city of Daybul, see the article by A. S. Bazmee Ansari in ei 2 , s.v. Daybul. From 
the account in al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 436-437, it appears that 40 cubits was the height 
of the stupa housing the statue and that the stupa was surmounted by a mast flying a 
red flag. 

2244 Thus ed. Leiden on the basis of C, al-Nirun. The reading of M looks like al-TIruz. Al- 
Baladhuri, Futuh, 437, reads al-BIrun. 

2245 Arabic duna Mihran (this side of Mihran), Mihran being the usual Arabic term for the 
Indus river. There was considerable uncertainty about the names of the rivers forming 
the Indus system. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Mihran. 
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full-scale assault on him. The battle grew fierce and took its toll on both sides. 

The elephant on which Dahir was mounted grew thirsty, defied its mahout, and 
wallowed in the mud. 2246 So Dahir dismounted and fought to the death on the 
ground. His army was defeated, and the Muslims conquered. Muhammad b. 
al-Qasim sent notice of the conquest to al-Hajjaj, sending Dahir’s head, too. 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim continued through the land of al-Sind, conquering 
region after region and city after city, eventually arriving at al-Rur, 2247 which 
is [one of] the greatest cities of al-Sind. He laid a tight siege upon the city, 
whose people did not know that Dahir | had been killed. When he had harried 2:347 
them sufficiently, he sent Dahir’s widow to the people of the city, and she said 
to them, “The king has died; appeal for peace!”—which they did and surren¬ 
dered to Muhammad. They opened the gate of the city to him, and he entered. 

He appointed a deputy and resumed passing through the country, conquer¬ 
ing city after city. Al-Hajjaj later wrote to him, saying: “I have written to the 
Commander of the Faithful, al-Walid, guaranteeing him that I would return as 
much to the treasury as I have expended. Extricate me from my guarantee!” 

So Muhammad sent him more than al-Hajjaj had expended. Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim remained in the country of al-Sind until the death of al-Walid and the 
accession of Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik. 

Muhammad b. al-Qasim was 15 years old when he led the raids in the land of 
al-Sind and al-Hind, commanded the armies, and oversaw the conquests. Ziyad 
al-Ajami 2248 composed the following: 

Courage, generosity, and magnanimity are Muhammad b. al-Qasim’s: 

He led armies at age 15; how young he was to have taken com¬ 
mand! 2249 


Al-Walid wrote to Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al-Qasri, his governor of the Hijaz, order¬ 
ing him to expel the Kufans and Basrans 2250 from there, and to send them on 
to al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf. So Khalid sent ‘Uthman b. Hayyan al-Murri to Medina to 


2246 Reading with M, fa-tawahhala ; ed. Leiden, fa-tarajjala (and he [Dahir] dismounted). 

2247 On al-Rur (or Arur, Aror) on the Indus River in northern Sind, south of Multan and to 
the north of Mansura and Daybul, see the article by Derryl N. MacLean in ei 3 , s.v. Arur. 

2248 Usually known as Ziyad al-Ajam (d. 100/718), a poet of Persian origin who was closely 
attached to courts in the east; see the article by Lidia Bettini in ei 2 , s.v. Ziyad al-A c djam. 

2249 The same verses are cited by al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 441, where the author is identified as 
Hamza b. Bayd al-Hanafi. In al-Baladhurfs version, Muhammad b. al-Qasim is said to 
have accomplished his feats at the age of 17, rather than 15. 

2250 Literally, “the people of the two Iraqs.” 
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expel the Kufans and Basrans there, and he marched them all, with their com¬ 
panies, off to al-Hajjaj in shackles: he spared no one, whether merchant or not. 
He called out, “Anyone who shelters a Basran or Kufan will have his protection 
withdrawn.” Whenever he learned that a Basran or Kufan was in the house of a 
Medinan, he never failed to expel him. 2251 

In the year 95, 2252 al-Walid expelled [All b. Abdallah b. al-Abbas] 2253 to al- 
Humayma, 2254 which is in the region of al-Sharat in the military district ( fund.) 

2:348 of Damascus. This was because the mother of Salit b. Abdallah | b. Abbas had 
complained to al-Walid that All b. Abdallah had murdered her son, had buried 
him in the garden where he was living, and had built a marker 2255 over the spot. 
Al-Walid therefore arrested him and asked him, “Did you kill your brother?” He 
answered, “He was not my brother, but my slave, and my slaves killed him.” 2256 
Abdallah b. Abbas had stipulated in his will that his son All should make Salit 
an heir of his, but that he should not marry him off. And he had said, “I know 
that he is not my son, but I will not deprive him of the inheritance.” 2257 All 
b. Abdallah settled in al-Humayma and remained there, fathering a number 
of sons. An extended family grew around him—he fathered more than twenty 


2251 Whether “him” refers to the Basran or Kufan or to the owner of the house in Medina is 
unclear. The wording of the command “to expel the Kufans and Basrans” suggests the 

2252 95 a. h. = September 26,713 - September 15,714. 

2253 The name has fallen out of the text through a copyist’s error (homeoteleuton), and the 
copyist of C (followed by ed. Leiden) has compounded the confusion in an attempt to 
make sense of the remaining text, yielding “al-Walid went out to al-Humayma...” The 
context implies the emended text as translated. ‘All was the youngest son of ‘Abdallah 
b. al-Abbas (cf. ed. Leiden, 2:314 above) and had been allowed to settle in Damascus in 
75/695 by ‘Abd al-Malik (cf. ed. Leiden, 2:327 above). Now this ancestor of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs (the first of whom, al-Saffah, was his grandson) was banished from Damascus 
by al-Walid, ostensibly on suspicion of murder, but more likely for political reasons. 
There are several explanations for why ‘All fell out of favor; see Moshe Sharon, Black 
Banners from the East, 123, and the article by Moshe Sharon in ei 3 , s.v. ‘All b. Abdallah 
b. ‘Abbas. 

2254 Al-Humayma was in southwest Jordan, hallway between the town of Ma'an and the 
Gulf of Aqaba. See the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. al-Humayma. 

2255 Arabic dukkan, meaning “a stone structure over a grave.” See the Glossarium to the 
Leiden edition of al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, s.v. 

2256 Reading with M: walakinnahu 'abdl qatalahu a’budl. The word a'budl (my slaves) 
dropped out of C, leading the Leiden editor to emend qatalahu (he/they killed him) to 
qataltuhu (I killed him), and yielding the sense, “... but my slave; I killed him.” 

2257 On Sallt’s dubious paternity, see Jane Dammen McAuliffe, The History of al-Tabari, 
xxvui, 38, n. 169. 
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sons, most of whom died during his lifetime. His descendants remained in al- 
Humayma until God abolished the rule of the Banu Umayya. 

In this year—the year 95—al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf died at the age of 54, his rule in 
Iraq having been 20 years in length. Al-Walid ratified as his successor Yazid b. 

Abl Muslim; then he replaced him with Yazid b. Abl Kabsha al-Saksakl. 

Al-Walid spoke ungrammatically and was given to confusion and perplexity. 

He was wont to say, “A caliph should be neither asked to swear, nor contra¬ 
dicted; and no one should address him by his name.” He would punish people 
for such things. He was the first to establish the hospital ( bimaristan ) for the 
sick and the guest-house (dar al-diyafa), to grant stipends to the blind, the 
poor, and the lepers, and was one of the first to execute the disobedient. He 
made a count of those enrolled in the registers 2258 and removed a great many, 
their number reaching 20,000. He was the first to deliver food to the mosques 
during the month of Ramadan. He fasted on Mondays and Thursdays, and 
was devoted to the practice. He was the first to make arrests on the basis of 
false accusation and rumor; he even executed people on such grounds. | The 2:349 
land tax ( kharaj) declined in his days and yielded little: al-Hajjaj collected only 
25,000,000 dirhams from all of Iraq. During his rule there were earthquakes 
that destroyed everything, lasting for forty days in year 94. 

The person who exercised the most influence upon him was al-Qarf 2259 b. 

RabTa al-Harashi; his judge in Kufa was al-Sha‘bI; Abu Natil Rabah b. Abd al- 
Ghassani was in charge of his security force ( shurta ), until he dismissed him 
and appointed Ka‘b b. Hamid al-AbsI; in charge of his guard (haras) was Khalid 
b. al-Dayyan, 2260 a client of Muharib; his chamberlain ( hajib) was Sa'Id, his 
client. 

Al-Walid died on 14 Jumada 1 96, or, as some have said, on the last day of 
Jumada 11, at the age of 43 or, as some have said, 49. 2261 His reign lasted 9 years 
and 8V2 months. ‘Umar b. Abd al-'Aziz led the prayers at his funeral. He died at 
Dayr Murran and was buried in Damascus. He left seventeen 2262 sons: Muham- 


2258 Arabic ahl al-dcwan. Presumably, a purging of the register of those entitled to military 
stipends is meant. 

2259 The reading, from M, is conjectural. Ed. Leiden reads al-Fazl, otherwise unattested. 

2260 Given in the mss (and in Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 312) as Khalid b. al-Rayyan, but 
corrected by the Leiden editor on the basis of the reading given below, ed. Leiden, 
2=359- 

2261 14 Jumada 196 = January 25,715. The last day of Jumada n of that year fell on March 11, 
715- 

2262 Following M, where the number is clearly written, although only 16 names are listed. 
Houtsma emended the reading to “nineteen” (the Arabic words for seven and nine are 
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mad, al-'Abbas, ‘Umar, Bishr, Rawh, Khalid, Tammam, Mubashshir, Jurayy, 2263 
Yazld, ‘Abd al-Rahman, Ibrahim, Yahya, Abu ‘Ubayda, Masrur, and Sadaqa. 
Those who led the pilgrimage during his rule were: 

- in the year 86: Hisham b. Isma'Il; 

- in the year 87: ‘Umar b. Abd al-'AzIz; 

- in the year 88: he led the pilgrimage himself; 

- in the years 89 and 90: ‘Umar b. Abd al-'Aziz; 

- in the year 91: he led the pilgrimage himself; 

2: 35° - in the years 92 and 93: ‘Umar b. Abd | al-'Aziz; 

- [in the year 94: Maslama b. Abd al-Malik;] 

- in the year 95: Abu Bakr b. Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. Hazm. 

Those who led the summer campaigns during his rule were: 

- in the year 86: Maslama, who conquered two forts; 

- in the year 88 [...]: 2264 Maslama and al-'Abbas b. al-Walid, who conquered 
Suriya, and al-'Abbas, who conquered Adruliya; 

- in the year 90: Abd al-AzIz b. al-Walid, who conquered a fort; 

- in the year 91: Abd al-AzIz b. [al-Walid ...; 

- in the year 92] : 2265 Muhammad b. Marwan, and Musa b. Nusayr raided al- 
Andalus; 

- in the year 93: al-'Abbas b. al-Walid, Marwan b. al-Walid, and Maslama, and 
they conquered Amasiya and Hisn al-Hadld; 

- in the year 94: al-'Abbas and ‘Umar, two sons of al-Walid; 

- in the year 95: al-'Abbas, who conquered Cyprus; 

- in the year 96: Bishr b. al-Walid. 

The learned men in his days were: 


often confused by copyists) to agree with al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20270, where the number 
is given as 19 and 19 names are listed. 

2263 The reading is uncertain. M reads Harb, emended by Houtsma to Jurayy on the basis 
of De Goeje’s edition of FragmentaHistoricorumArabicorum, 12. 

2264 Although the text in M is written continuously, the notice for 89 has apparently fallen 
out by homeoteleuton. According to al-Tabari, Tarlkh, 2:1191,1197, Maslama and al- 
Abbas led campaigns in 88 and 89, but it was in 89 that Suriya and Adruliya were 
conquered. 

2265 Lacuna in the mss. 
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- c Abd al-Rahman b. Hatib, 

- Sa'Id [b. al-Musayyab], 

- ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr, 

- ‘Atab.Yasar, 

- Abu Salama b. Abd al-Rahman, 

- al-Qasim b. Muhammad, 

- Sa'Id b.Jubayr, 2266 

- Mujahid b. Jabr, a client of the Banu Makhzum, 2267 

- ‘Ikrima, a client of Ibn ‘Abbas, 2268 

- Hakim b. Abi Hazim, 

- Shaqlq b. Salama, 

- Ibrahim b. Yazid al-Nakha‘I, 2269 

- Amir al-Sha'bl, 

- Salim b. Abi al-Ja‘d, 

- Abu Ishaq al-Sabri, 

- Abu Ayyub al-Azdi, 

- AbuTamimal-..., 2270 

- al-Hasan b. Abi al-Hasan, 2271 

- Muhammad b. Sirin, 2272 

- Abu Qilaba Abdallah b. [Zayd], 

- Sulayman 2273 b. Yasar, 


2266 He has been mentioned above, ed. Leiden, 2:333, as one of the qurra’ (Qur’an readers) 
who sided with Ibn al-Ash‘ath in his rebellion against al-Hajjaj. 

2267 Mujahid b. Jabr (the mss incorrectly write the name as Jubayr, perhaps influenced 
by the preceding name) was a student of ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas and produced a 
commentary on the Qur’an later utilized by al-Tabari. See the article by A. Rippin in 
ei 2 , s.v. Mudjahid b. Djabr al-Makkl, Abu I-Hadjdjadj. 

2268 ‘Ikrima was one of the main transmitters of interpretations of the Qur’an attributed to 
Ibn ‘Abbas. He is said to have traveled widely and to have held Khariji views. See the 
article by J. Schacht in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Ikrima. 

2269 A Kufan jurist and transmitter of traditions; biography in Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 1077-179. 

2270 The reading is uncertain. Houtsma read the name as al-H-m-?-ni. The name is other¬ 
wise unknown. 

2271 That is, al-Hasan al-Basri. 

2272 Ibn Sirin was the freed slave of Anas b. Malik and became known for his piety and 
reliability as a transmitter of hadith, although his later fame was based more on his 
reputation as an authority on dream interpretation. See the article by T. Fahd in ei 2 , 
s.v. Ibn Sirin, Abu Bakr Muhammad. 

2273 mss, Muslim-, corrected by Houtsma on the basis of the reading found in the list of 
learned men at the end of the reign of‘Abd al-Malik (ed. Leiden, 2:338). The name is 
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- | Muwarriq al-'Ijll, 

- Sinan b. Salama, 

- Abu l-Mallh b. Usama al-Hudhall, 

- al-‘Ala’ b. Ziyad, 

- Abu Idris, 2274 

- Raja 5 b. Haywa. 2275 

Al-Walld was tall and swarthy, slightly pock-marked, with a touch of grey at the 
tip of his beard, but no other grey on his head or beard, and snub-nosed. 


The Days of Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik 

Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, whose mother was Wallada b. al-‘Abbas 
b. Jaz 5 al-‘Absiyya, began to rule on the 15th of Jumada 1 of year g6. 2276 The Sun 
was then 6° 40' in Pisces; the Moon [...]; [Satum] 2277 i6° 20' in Virgo, retrograde; 
Jupiter 25 0 40' in Sagittarius; Mars 11 0 3' in Aquarius; Venus 15 0 19' in Pisces; 
Mercury 5 0 50' in Pisces; the Ascending Node was in Leo 13 0 15'. He succeeded 
to the caliphate while at al-Ramla, 2278 where his residence was. He it was who 
built its congregational mosque and governor’s palace. He moved people there 


well-known as that of one of the “seven jurists of Medina.” See the article by Ch. Pellat 
in ei 2 , s.v. Fukaha’ al-Madina al-Sab‘a. 

2274 This would seem to Abu Idris al-Khawlanl, who served as qadl of Damascus under 
Abd al-Malik. However, he died in 80/699, and so should have appeared in the list of 
scholars at the end of the previous reign. See the article by G. H. A. Juynboll in si 2 , s.v. 
al-Khawlanl, Abu Idris. 

2275 For a full biography of the mawla who became influential at the Umayyad court, see 
the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Radja’ b. Haywa. 

2276 January 26,715. 

2277 The text in the mss and printed editions reads, “the Moon was 16 0 20' in Virgo, 
retrograde.” This is impossible, as the moon never displays retrograde motion. The 
text can be restored by assuming that a copyist skipped from the word qamar (moon) 
to 16 0 20', retrograde, omitting the figure for the position of the moon and the word 
zuhal (Saturn), which regularly comes between the moon and Jupiter in al-Ya‘qubi’s 
horoscopes. In fact, the horoscopes for the accession of Sulayman given in Kennedy 
and Pingree, The Astrological History ofMasha’allah, 134,139, place Saturn, which can 
display retrograde motion, in Virgo. 

2278 Al-Ramla lies 40 km west northwest of Jerusalem. Sulayman was there as governor of 
Filastin (Palestine). See the article by E. Honigmann in ei 2 , s.v. al-Ramla. 
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from Ludd, 2279 which was the town where the people had resided, and set about 
razing their houses there and building in al-Ramla. He punished those who 
resisted, razed their houses, and cut off their provisions until they moved. Ludd 
fell into ruin. 

‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 2280 received the oath of allegiance to Sulayman in 
Damascus on the day that al-Walid died. Sulayman then went to Damascus and 
stayed there a short while. Having decided to make the pilgrimage, he wrote to 
Khalid b. ‘Abdallah, | the governor of Mecca, commanding him to channel for 2:352 
him a spring of fresh water that emerged from al-Thaqaba, 2281 so that it would 
surface between Zamzam and the comer of the Ka'ba with the black stone and 
so that he might rival Zamzam with it. Khalid therefore made the basin that 
is at the mouth of al-Thaqaba—it is called al-Qasri’s basin and stands to this 
day at the base of Mt. Thabir. 2282 He made it out of hewn stones and tapped its 
water from that spot. From this basin he cut a channel that flowed to the Holy 
Mosque in a lead pipe, until it surfaced in a fountain that poured into a mar¬ 
ble pool between the comer and Zamzam. When the channel flowed and its 
water surfaced, Khalid ordered animals for slaughter, and they were butchered 
in Mecca and divided up among the people. He prepared a feast to which he 
invited the people, and he ordered a crier to called out, “To prayer in congrega¬ 
tion!” Then he mounted the pulpit, and said, “People! Praise God and pray for 
the Commander of the Faithful, who has given you fresh water to drink after 
salty, bitter, and unpalatable water”—he meant Zamzam. But hardly anyone 
gathered to drink from that water, and they continued to drink mostly from 
Zamzam. When Khalid saw that, he made a speech and rebuked the people of 
Mecca, speaking to them with ugly words and berating them for forsaking the 
water that he had provided and frequenting Zamzam. The pool of his remained 
as it was throughout the days of the Banu Umayya, but when the Banu Hashim 
took power, Dawud b. ‘All 2283 destroyed it as soon as he arrived in Mecca. 


2279 A town in Palestine, 17 km from the Mediterranean southeast of Jaffa. It appears in the 
New Testament as Lydda (the Greek version of the Hebrew name Lodd). See the article 
by M. Sharon in ei 2 , s.v. Ludd. 

2280 ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz was Sulayman’s brother and the next caliph (r. 99/717-101/720); 
see the article by P. M. Cobb in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Umar (n) b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz. 

2281 This is Houtsma’s emendation of an unintelligible ms reading, here and in the next 
sentence, on the basis of al-Azraql, AkhbdrMakka (ed. Wiistenfeld), 339. Yaqut, Mu'jam 
al-buldan, lists al-Thaqaba as a mountain between Hira’ and Thabir in Mecca, and says 
that there were plantations at its foot. 

2282 Mt. Thabir lies outside of Mecca, on the north side of the valley of Mina. 

2283 Dawud b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, one of several important uncles of the first ‘Abbasid 
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Khalid remained in Mecca only a short time before Sulayman became angry 
with him and dismissed him. He appointed Talha b. Dawud al-Hadrami, order¬ 
ing him to flog Khalid on account of a woman of Quraysh whom Khalid had 
2; 353 foully slandered; | Talha was to demand that Khalid pay restitution and to send 
him on in chains. Sulayman also dismissed ‘Uthman b. Hayyan al-Murri, the 
governor of Medina, and appointed Abu Bakr [b. Muhammad] b. Amr b. Hazm. 
He had ‘Uthman [b. Hayyan] flogged for two hadd offenses: first for drinking 
wine and second for slandering ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan. 

Sulayman also became angry with Musa b. Nusayr al-Lakhml, the governor 
of Ifnqiya who had conquered al-Andalus and the adjacent regions. Musa had 
come to see al-Walld, but he found him gravely ill—al-Walld died a few days 
later. Musa’s client Tariq denounced his master to Sulayman, who confiscated 
Musa’s property and held him for a ransom of 100,000 dirhams. Musa said, 
“When I joined you, I had nothing but a horse, a fur, and a sword: give me 
those back, and do what you will with the rest.” Sulayman then appointed 
Muhammad b. Yazid, a client of the Quraysh, as governor of the Maghrib, 
ordering him to pursue Musa’s men, along with his sons and his companions. 

Sulayman had promoted Yazid b. al-Muhallab and had favored him and 
honored him. He sent al-Hajjaj’s men to him, along with Musa b. Nusayr, Khalid 
b. ‘Abdallah al-Qasri, Yusuf b. ‘Umar al-Thaqafi, al-Hakam b. Ayyub, and ‘Abd 
al-Rahman 2284 b. Hayyan al-Murri, ordering Yazid to torture them until he 
extracted the money that they owed. Sulayman 2285 tracked down al-Hajjaj’s 
men, inflicting terrible torture on them, and (Yazid) sent al-Hajjaj’s deputy, 
Yazid b. Abl Muslim, to (Sulayman). When Sulayman saw him—Yazid b. Abl 
Muslim was short and frail—he said to him, “Are you Yazid?” “Yes,” replied 
Yazid. Sulayman said, “Al-Hajjaj’s right-hand man, the author of the doings that 
2:354 I have heard of, along with your ugly frame that I see?” | Yazid replied: “That, by 
God, is because you see me when fortune has favoredyou and turned its back on 
me. Had you seen fortune favoring me and turning its back on you, you would 
have deemed great what you have belittled, and honored what you have just 
disdained.” “Where,” asked Sulayman, “would you put al-Hajjaj? Will he burn 
in Hell?” Yazid replied: “Commander of the Faithful, do not say that of a man 
who will be gathered on the Day of Resurrection to the right of your father and 
the left of your brother. Put him where you wish, but you will be putting the 
two of them with him!” So Sulayman said to Yazid b. al-Muhallab, “Take him to 


caliph, Abu l- c Abbas al-Saffah (r. 132/749-136/754), was appointed first as governor of 
Kufa and then as governor of the Hijaz. See below, ed. Leiden, 2:420-421. 

2284 Perhaps an error for ‘Uthman (the former governor of Medina). 

2285 Perhaps a slip for Yazid. 
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you, and subject him to every kind of torture until you extract the money from 
him.” Yazid b. al-Muhallab said, “Commander of the Faithful, I know all about 
him: by God, he neither possesses money nor is he among those who hoard 
it”—Yazid b. al-Muhallab was acknowledging a favor Yazid b. Abi Muslim had 
done him. So Sulayman put him in charge of the summer campaign. 

Qutayba b. Muslim was al-Hajjaj’s governor of Khurasan. When he heard of 
what Sulayman was doing to his counterparts and how he was pursuing the 
officials of al-Walid and al-Hajjaj, he gathered his brothers and kinsmen and 
pushed into non-Arab territory until he reached the remotest part of Farghana. 
Abdallah b. al-Ahtam al-Tamimi, 2286 who had been with him, had fled from 
him to Sulayman and had accused him 2287 So Qutayba had seized a number of 
his kinsmen and had killed them; he had cut off the arms and legs of others. 

Yazid b. Muhallab also was Qutayba b. Muslim’s enemy because of what he 
had done to him and to his family upon succeeding him. So Qutayba knew 
that he was in disfavor with Sulayman. He wrote a letter to Sulayman, who 
responded abusively, and then he decided to rebel, confident about his position 
among the Nizariyya 2288 [...] 2289 [and that] the Yamaniyya would not oppose 
him. When the tribesmen learned of his plans, they distanced themselves from 
him; so he delivered a famous speech to them. He rebuked them and said: 
“People of Tamim! People of vileness and deficiency! People of al-Azd! You have 
abandoned boats and mounted steeds; you have thrown away boat-poles and 
taken up | spears. 2290 By God, with the non-Arabs on my side I am mightier 2:355 
than you!” So the tribesmen abandoned him and spoke in one voice in favor of 
attacking [him]. They rallied around al-Hudayn b. al-Mundhir and appealed to 
him to lead them, but he said, “Wakf b. Abi Sud al-Tamimi is the right man for 
you.” So they went to Wakf and prevailed upon him. With the tribesmen at the 
time was Hayyan al-Nabati, and they attacked Qutayba and killed him. Wakf 
took control of Khurasan and appointed his officials. He wrote to Sulayman, 


2286 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1218, says that Qutayba had appointed ‘Abdallah b. al-Ahtam as 
his tax official in Marw in 91/709-710. ‘Abdallah had intrigued with al-Hajjaj against 
Qutayba and had been forced to flee to Syria. See David Stephan Powers, The History of 
al-Tabari, xxiv, 13, n. 57. 

2287 Reading with M, fa-rafa'a 'alayhi ; ed. Leiden, fa-rafa'a ilayhi (he reported to him). 

2288 The Nizariyya here are the faction of the northern Arabs, the Yamaniyya the faction of 
the southern Arabs. 

2289 Text has apparently fallen out of the mss , although there is no visible lacuna. 

2290 Qutayba is referring contemptuously to the origin of one branch of the Azd in Oman, 
where they had lived as fishermen, seafarers, and merchants. See the article by G. Stren- 
ziok in El 2 , s.v. Azd. 
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informing him of what he had done, and sent along the heads of Qutayba and 
his family. This took place in year 96. 2291 

When WakT’s letter reached Sulayman, he intended to send him [a letter of 
appointment over Khurasan], but someone said to him, “He is a man whom 
civil war raises up, but whom adherence to the Prophet’s example makes low; 
he is not the right person for Khurasan.” So Sulayman appointed Yazld b. al- 
Muhallab to be governor of Iraq and Khurasan. Yazld b. al-Muhallab was [in] 
Iraq, torturing al-Hajjaj’s officials; he appointed a deputy over Iraq and set out 
for Khurasan. There he tracked down Qutayba’s men and relatives and inflicted 
terrible tortures on them. He imprisoned Wakf b. Abl Sud and put him in 
chains, arrested the sub-governors whom he had appointed after Qutayba’s 
murder, and demanded the moneys that had come to them. When most of 
the people of Khurasan went into open rebellion, he marched to Juijan 2292 
and besieged it until the townspeople surrendered. He killed a great number 
of them and took the city. He campaigned against the army chief ( isbahbadh ) 
of Tabaristan, the king of the Turks, and the king of Daylam, and campaigned 
against the ruler of Tabaristan for some time. Then he lost patience, 2293 became 
disgusted, and requested a negotiated settlement, but the Isbahbadh refused. So 
2:356 he returned to Juijan and remained there, but later he left there for | NIshapur. 
Yazld appointed his brothers and sons over the regions: he appointed Makhlad 
over Samarqand, Mudrik b. al-Muhallab over Balkh, and Muhammad b. al- 
Muhallab over Marw. Yazid’s power in Khurasan became great. 

Sind came to be in turmoil. The soldiers who had been with Muhammad b al- 
Qasim al-Thaqafi abandoned their garrisons, and people of every land returned 
to their native soil. So Sulayman sent Habib b. al-Muhallab. He entered the 
land and fought against foes who were in the region of the Indus. He seized 
Muhammad b al-Qasim, dressed him in a hair shirt, placed him in fetters, and 
imprisoned him. 

Abu Hashim Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. Abl Talib 2294 came to Sulay¬ 
man. Sulayman said: “I have never spoken to a QurayshI the like of him. I think 
he is none other than the one about whom we have been speaking.” He offered 


2291 96A.H. = September 16,714 - September 4,715. 

2292 Or Gorgan; an Iranian province at the southeast comer of the Caspian Sea. 

2293 Reading gharida with M; ed. Leiden, 'arada (he turned away). 

2294 He was the son of ‘All’s son Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya and as such the leader of 
one branch of the Shi'a. The story of his death at the hands of the Umayyads and his 
bequeathing of the imamate to the ancestor of the Abbasids was used to legitimize the 
rule of the Abbasids. See the article by S. Moscati in ei 2 , s.v. Abu Hashim; by B. Lewis 
in ei 2 , s.v. Abbasids; and by Elton L. Daniel in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abbasid Revolution. 
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him gifts and looked after his needs and those of the people with him. Then 
‘Abdallah b. Muhammad departed, heading for Palestine. Sulayman sent some 
men to the lands of the tribes of Lakhm and Judham with poisoned milk. They 
pitched their tents, and when ‘Abdallah passed by, they said, ‘“Abdallah, would 
you like something to drink?” “Thank you!” he replied. Later he passed others; 
they said the same thing, and he thanked them. Finally, he passed others and 
asked them for a drink, and they gave him one. When the milk settled in his 
stomach, he said to those who were with him: “By God, I am dying. See who 
those people are.” They looked, but the men had broken camp. So he said to 
them, “Take me to my paternal cousin, Muhammad b. ‘All b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas; 
he is in the district of al-Sharat.” They hurried until they reached Muhammad 
b. ‘All in al-Humayma in the district of al-Sharat. When Abdallah came into his 
presence, he said: 2295 

Cousin, I am about to die and have come to you. Here is my father’s 
testament to me. It says that authority will fall to you and to your children. 

It tells when this will happen, what the sign will be, | and what you are to 2:357 
do, according to what he heard and related from his father, ‘Ali b. Abl Talib. 

So take hold of this. 

These partisans ( shVa )—take good care of them. They are the ones who 
will make the call on your behalf and assist you; hold them close to you, 
for I have tested their love and affection for the people of your house. 

This man is Maysara: 2296 make him your man over Iraq. As for Syria, it 
is no country for you. These are his messengers to Khurasan and to you. 

Let your call ( da’wa ) be made in Khurasan, and let it not go beyond the 
districts of Marw, Marw al-Rudh, Biward, and Nasa. Beware of NIshapur 
and its districts, Abrashahr, and Tus. I hope that your call will come to 
pass and that God will make your affairs successful. Know that the master 
of this affair among your children will be Abdallah b. al-Harithiyya 2297 
and then ‘Abdallah, 2298 his elder brother. When the Year of the Ass 2299 


2295 For a study of the following text, the so-called Testament of Abu Hashim, see S. Moscati, 
“II testamento di Abu Hasim.” 

2296 Abu Riyah Maysara al-Nabbal; see Sharon, Black Banners, 134; Powers, The History of 
al-Tabari, xxiv, 87, and below. 

2297 The first Abbasid caliph-to-be, Abdallah b. Muhammad b. All, al-Saffah (r. 132/749- 
1 3fi/754)> called here “son of the Harithi woman,” in allusion to his mother, Ra’ita bt. 
Ziyad of the Banu 1-Harith b. Ka‘b. 

2298 The second Abbasid caliph-to-be, Abu Ja'far al-Mansur (r. 136/754-158/775). 

2299 Arabic sanat al-himar, alluding to the last Umayyad caliph, Marwan n, known as al- 
Himar (The Ass). See al-Tha'alibi, Lata’if, trans. Bosworth, 61. 
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passes, send your messengers out with your letters. Make preparations 
before this, without any messenger (rasul) and without any (person to 
serve as) proof ( hujja ). 2300 

As for the people of Iraq, they are your partisans and friends and people 
of rebellion. Your messenger should come only from among them. Look 
to the tribesmen of the Rabl'a. Join them up with the people of Iraq, 
since they are with them in all matters. Also look to the tribes of Tamlm 
and Qays: distance them and keep them far off, except for those whom 
God keeps, which will be very few indeed. Then choose those who will 
make the call on your behalf. Let them be twelve chiefs (naqibs), for God, 
the mighty and powerful, gave authority to the Israelites with only that 
number and seventy men to follow after them, and the Prophet took only 
twelve chiefs from the Ansar in accordance with this. 

Muhammad asked, “Abu Hashim, what is the Year of the Ass?” He replied: “A 
hundred years have never passed after a prophethood without its affairs being 
accomplished. As God, may He be glorified and exalted, has said: Or such as 
he who passed by a city ... 2301 So when one hundred years have passed, send 
your messengers and those who will make the call, for God will perfect your 
2:358 authority.” | 

After giving the document to Muhammad b. All, Abu Hashim died. It was 
in the year 97, 2302 and in this year Muhammad b. All sent Abu Riyah Maysara 
al-Nabbal, a client of the Azd, to Kufa. 

Sulayman made the pilgrimage in the year 97, having decided to have the 
oath of allegiance given to his son Ayyub as heir apparent. He had written 
Abu Bakr [b.] Muhammad b. Amr b. Hazm to build him a palace to stay in 


2300 “Without any proof {hujja)" that is, without any person to serve as visible “proof of 
God’s presence among you. On the development of this technical term in ShH Islam— 
among the Isma'ilis it came to be used for the chief da'l (propagandist) for the Imam— 
although here its exact sense is unclear, see the article by M. G. S. Hodgson in ei 2 , s.v. 
Hudjdja. 

2301 Cf. Qur’an 2:259: “Or such as he who passed by a city that was fallen down upon its 
turrets; he said, ‘How shall God give life to this now it is dead?’ So God made him die 
a hundred years, then He raised him up, saying, ‘How long hast thou tarried?’ He said, 
‘I have tarried a day, or part of a day.’ Said He, TSIay; thou hast tarried a hundred years. 
Look at thy food and drink—it has not spoiled; and look at thy ass. So We would make 
thee a sign for the people. And look at the bones; how We shall set them up, and then 
clothe them with flesh.’ So, when it was made clear to him, he said, ‘I know that God is 
powerful over everything.’” 

2302 97 a. h. = September 5,715 - August 24,716. 
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at al-Jurf. 2303 When he arrived, he was unhappy with the construction of the 
palace, but he stayed in it. He distributed gifts among the people of Medina, 
and singled out the Quraysh for four thousand stipends, including no allies or 
clients in them. However, the elders of Quraysh decided to pay them to their 
allies and clients. They went before him and said: “You have granted us four 
thousand stipends without including any ally or client with us. We have decided 
to give them to our allies and clients on your behalf, for we are less of a burden 
upon you than they are.” So he awarded them another four thousand stipends. 

Then Sulayman went to Mecca. When he stopped at Batn Rabigh, 2304 the sky 
opened on them and there were bolts of lightning the likes of which had never 
been seen. Sulayman took fright, but ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz said to him: “This is 
(God’s) mercy! What do you think (His) punishment will be like?” 

Sulayman summoned a group of learned men, including al-Qasim b. 
Muhammad b. Abl Bakr, Salim b. Abdallah, Abdallah b. ‘Umar, Kharija b. Zayd 
and Abu Bakr b. Hazm, and asked them how to perform the pilgrimage. They 
differed over it, each saying something with which the next disagreed. So he 
asked, “How did the Commander of the Faithful, Abd al-Malik, do it?” When 
he was told, “He did it like this,” he said, “I will do as he did and ignore your 
disagreements.” 

He later set out from Mecca to Jerusalem. | When lepers circled his camp, 2:359 
ringing their bells so that they prevented him from sleeping, he asked about 
them. When he was told about the difficulties they caused people, he ordered 
that they be should be burnt. He said, “If they had any good in them, God 
would not have afflicted them with this scourge!” But ‘Umar [b. Abd al-Aziz] 
interceded with him, so Sulayman desisted and ordered that they should be 
banished to an isolated village where they would not mix with people. 

Sulayman set out for the province of al-Jazira and stayed in place called 
Dabiq in the district ( jund) of al-Qinnasrin. 2305 He sent Maslama b. Abd al- 
Malik to raid the Byzantine lands, commanding him to head for Constantinople 
and to besiege it and conquer it. So Maslama marched to Constantinople and 
besieged it so long that he sowed crops and ate what he had sown. He entered 
and conquered the City of the Slavs. 2306 The Muslims were afflicted by adver- 


2303 Yaqut, Mu’jam al-buldan, locates al-Jurf at 3 Arab miles from Medina. 

2304 Batn Rabigh (the Lowland or Plain of Rabigh): Rabigh is a port on the Red Sea half-way 
between Judda (Jedda) and Yanbu'. It was a point at which pilgrims from the north 
could assume the ihram. See the article in ei 2 , s.v. Rabigh. 

2305 Dabiq, upstream from Aleppo on the Quwayq, served in this period as a mustering 
point for troops on the northern frontier. See the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. Dabik. 

2306 A similarly brief notice (ascribed to al-Waqidl) about the conquest of the City of the 
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sity, hunger, and cold, and when news reached Sulayman of what Maslama and 
his men were facing, he reinforced them with ‘Amr b. Qays by land, and sent 
‘Umar b. Hubayra al-Fazari 2307 to raid by sea. This was because the Byzantines 
had attacked the city of al-Ladhiqiyya in the district ( fund) of Hims and had 
burned it and carried off spoils. ‘Umar b. Hubayra got as far as the Bosphorus. 

The persons with the greatest influence over Sulayman were: al-Nadr b. 
[Abi] 2308 Maryam al-Himyari and Raja 5 b. Haywa al-Kindi. Ka‘b b. Hamid al- 
‘Absi commanded Sulayman’s security force ( shurta ), Khalid b. al-Dayyan, a 
client of Muharib, his guard (haras), and his chamberlain ( hajib) was his client, 
Abu ‘Ubayda. 

Sulayman was a voracious eater who was rarely satiated. 2309 He was attrac¬ 
tive and eloquent [...], 2310 a tall man, white, and with a body that could not 
bear hunger. He never went grey, and he was the one who said while looking at 
himself in the mirror, “I’m a youthful king!”—but he died before the week was 
out. His decease took place in Safar of the year 99. 2311 He had appointed ‘Umar 
2:360 b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz his successor and had written a document (to this effect). | 
He summoned his family and said, “Take the oath to the one who is named 
in this document.” They all took the oath. Then he gave the document to 
[Raja' b. Haywa, who took the document to] 2312 the Dabiq mosque and called 
upon Sulayman’s family members, saying, “Take the oath!” They said, “We have 
already taken the oath!” So he said, “Take the oath to the one who is named in 


Slavs can be found in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 20317. The notice includes the information that 
Maslama was attacked by “Burjan,” which normally refers to the state founded in the 
Balkans by the Turkic Bulghars and South Slavs. This would place the City of the Slavs 
somewhere in the Balkans. See the article by I. Hrbek in ei 2 , s.v. Bulghar. C. E. Bosworth, 
on the other hand, argues that this City of the Slavs was more likely in Anatolia; see his 
article in ei 2 , s.v. Sakaliba. 

2307 On this military leader and later governor of Iraq under Yazld b. ‘Abd al-Malik, see the 
article by J.-C. Vadet in ei 2 , s.v. Ibn Hubayra. 

2308 Corrected on the basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:2556. On Raja’ b. Haywa, see the article by 
C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Radja’ b. Haywa. 

2309 For anecdotes about Sulaymaris gluttony and luxurious clothes, see al-Mas c udI, Muruj, 
5:400-404 (§2154-2158). 

2310 Lacuna, although there is no gap in the m s s. 

2311 Al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 20336, gives two dates: 19 Safar 99 (October 1, 717) or 10 Safar 99 
(September 22, 717). As Powers notes in his translation, The History of al-Tabari, xxiv, 
61, n. 234, the discrepancy is apparently due to confusion over whether Sulayman died 
ten days into Safar or ten days before its end. 

2312 The words in brackets have fallen out of the text by homeoteleuton, but can be 
reconstructed from the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 20341-1345. 
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this document.” So they took the oath, and when they were finished he said, 
“Stand up in honor of your leader, for he has died.” He read out the document, 
and when he reached the name of‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Hisham 2313 said, “No, 
by God! I will not take the oath.” Raja 5 b. Haywa replied, “Then I will cut off your 
head.” Then he took ‘Umar by the arm and sat him on the pulpit. When they 
had finished giving the oath, they buried Sulayman. ‘Umar b. Abd al-'Aziz went 
down into his grave with three of (Sulayman’s) sons, but when they grasped his 
body, it moved in their hands. Sulayman’s sons then said, “By the Lord of the 
Ka'ba, our father is alive!” But ‘Umar said, “By the Lord of the Ka'ba, no; rather 
your father has been hastened away [to death].” Some who wished to impugn 
‘Umar would say about him that he had buried Sulayman alive. 

Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik’s rule lasted two years and eight months. He 
left ten sons: Yazid, al-Qasim, Sa'id, ‘Uthman, ‘Abdallah, 2314 Abd al-Wahid, al- 
Harith, ‘Amr, ‘Umar, and Abd al-Rahman. 

Those who led led the pilgrimage during his rule were as follows: 

- in the year 96: Abu Bakr b. Amr b. Hazm; 

- in the year 97: Sulayman himself; 

- in the year 98: Abd al-'Aziz [b. Abdallah] b. Khalid b. Asid. 

The leaders of the raids during his rule were as follows: 

- in the year 96: Maslama, who conquered Hisn al-Hadid, 2315 and wintered 
in Byzantine territory; and ‘Umar b. Hubayra by sea, moving between the 
Bosphorus and Constantinople, and conquering the city of the Slavs. Sulay¬ 
man sent Amr b. Qays | al-Kindi and Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. al-Walid b. ‘Uqba 
as reinforcements. 

- in the year 97: 2316 Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik dispatched his son Dawud to 
Byzantine territory while Maslama was besieging Constantinople. Dawud 
conquered Hisn al-Mar 5 a in the region of Malatya. 

The learned men during his days were the same as those in the days of al-Walid. 


2313 That is, Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, Sulayman’s younger brother, who had been passed 
over in the succession. 

2314 ‘Ubaydallah in M. 

2315 More commonly called Khanjara in Arabic, a town in north-central Anatolia; see the 
article by J. H. Mordtmann in El 2 , s.v. Cankiri. 

2316 Ed. Leiden reads tis'wa-tis'in (99), but this is unlikely for two reasons. First, there is 
the ease with which tis’ (9) and sab’ (7) are confused in Arabic script. In fact, M writes 
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The Reign of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 

Then ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. Marwan, whose mother was Umm Asim bt. Asim 
b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, came to rule on the 10th day of Safar in the year 99. 2317 
On that day the Sun was 28° in Virgo; Saturn 25 0 40' in Libra;Jupiter 2 0 in Pisces, 
retrograde; Mars 23 0 30' in Cancer; Mercury 22 0 in Libra; and the Ascending 
Node 23 0 26' in Gemini. He was given the oath of allegiance in Dabiq. The 
document written by Sulayman read as follows: 

This is a document from the servant of God, Sulayman, the Commander 
of the Faithful, to ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz. I appoint you caliph after me. 
Listen to him 2318 and obey! Fear God and do not quarrel! 

When the letter was read out, all the Umayyads in attendance gave the oath of 
allegiance, except ‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik, who was absent. He 
then claimed the caliphate for himself, and some people gave him the oath of 
allegiance. When news of ‘Umar’s accession reached him, he came, and ‘Umar 
said to him, “I have heard that you claimed the caliphate for yourself and that 
you intended to enter Damascus.” ‘Abd al-‘AzIz said, “It was because I feared 
civil war, and I heard that the caliph had appointed no one to succeed him.” 
To this ‘Umar said, “Had you secured power, I would not have opposed you.” 
‘Abd al-‘AzIz replied, “I had no desire that anyone but you should assume this 
2:362 authority.” | 

When Yazld b. al-Muhallab heard of ‘Umar’s accession and received his 
letter, he departed from Khurasan, having appointed his son, Makhlad, in his 
place. He carried away with him everything of his that he feared the people of 
Khurasan (might take). 2319 Some had counseled him not to depart, but he did 


the word with dots for an initial fa’, followed by a mark to indicate a dotless sin, as 
if to indicate the reading tis’, but adds a dot under the line to indicate that one of 
the “teeth” is a ba’, as if to indicate the reading sab’. More importantly, the notice in 
al-Ya‘qubi is almost the same as that given by al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20305-1306, at the 
beginning of A.H.97. However, al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20335, also gives a notice that Hisn 
al-Mar’a was conquered in 98, which suggests that the copyist of al-Ya‘qubi’s history 
may have omitted a notice for 98. 

2317 September 22,717. 

2318 “To him” (lahu ) is in M, but omitted in ed. Leiden. 

2319 Following the apparent meaning of M: kail ma kana yakhafuhu min ahl khurasan 
ma’ahu. Ed. Leiden emends to kail ma kana [lahu] makhafatan min ahl khurasan 
ma'ahu (everything he had, for fear of the people of Khurasan, with him). 
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not take the advice. He traveled to Basra, where ‘Adi b. Artat, ‘Umar’s governor, 
met him. He passed to him ‘Umar’s letter (of appointment) and said, “Listen 
and obey!” He then took him, secured in fetters, to ‘Umar, who said to him: “I 
have found a letter of yours to Sulayman, in which you mention that you have 
amassed 20,000,000 (dirhams). 2320 Where are they?” First he denied having it; 
then he said, “Let me go and gather it.” “Where?” asked ‘Umar. Yazid said, “I 
will go to the people.” ‘Umar replied, “Take it from them a second time? No, 
you won’t have that pleasure!” Then ‘Umar appointed al-Jarrah b. Abdallah al- 
Hakami governor of Khurasan and ordered him to seize Makhlad b. Yazid and 
to secure him in fetters that would not prevent him from praying 2321 Al-Jarrah 
therefore gave him an honorable confinement and then sent him to ‘Umar. 
Makhlad entered (the caliph’s presence) with his robes tucked up, wearing a 
tall, white hat. ‘Umar said to him, “This is unlike what I have heard about you.” 
Makhlad replied, “You are the leaders: when you let your garments hang loose, 
so do we; when you tuck them up, so do we.” 

Al-Jarrah conducted himself well. Envoys from Tibet came to him, request¬ 
ing that he send them someone who would explain Islam to them, so he dis¬ 
patched al-Salit b. Abdallah al-Hanafi to them. He dispatched Abdallah b. 
Mu'ammar al-Yashkuri to Transoxiana; there Ibn Mu'ammar encountered an 
army of Turks, but he was defeated and turned back. ‘Umar (later) heard of 
matters concerning al-Jarrah that he found offensive, such as his collecting the 
poll-tax from people who had converted to Islam, sending converts ( mawall) 
on campaigns without granting them stipends, and engaging in factional poli¬ 
tics. 2322 So he wrote to him, summoning him and ordering him to appoint ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Nu'aym al-Ghamidi as caretaker. Al-Jarrah did so. ‘Umar then 
sent a letter of appointment over Khurasan to Abd al-Rahman, ordering him 
to bring back | the Muslims in Transoxiana, along with their offspring, to Marw. 
He put this to them, but they refused, and he wrote to ‘Umar that they were 
content to remain there. ‘Umar praised God for that. 


2320 A version of the letter is given in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20334-1335. In al-Tabari’s version 
(from al-Mada’ini), Yazld’s scribe advised against mentioning so large a sum in the 
letter, lest the caliph attempt to mulct Yazid of it; which, in the event, was what 
happened, though not during the reign of Sulayman. 

2321 That is, in a way that would not prevent him from making the bows and prostrations 
required for Islamic prayer. 

2322 Arabic wa-annahuyuzhiru l-’asabiyya, literally, “that he was making a display of tribal 
loyalty or chauvinism.” According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20353-1354, al-Jarrah’s fault was 
his declared preference for Arab tribesmen over non-Arab clients. 
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When ‘Umar received word of the difficulties and want facing those who 
were with Maslama in Byzantine territory, he dispatched ‘Amr b. Qays to com¬ 
mand the summer campaign, and with him he sent garments, food, and sti¬ 
pends for the Muslims who were with Maslama. ‘Umar then dispatched ‘Abd 
al-Aziz b. Hatim [b. al-Nu‘man] al-Bahill, who attacked the Turks; only the stray 
runaway made it away safely. He took fifty of the captives to ‘Umar, and one of 
the Muslims said to ‘Umar about one of the captives, “Commander of the Faith¬ 
ful, had you seen this man killing Muslims, you would have seen a devastating 
killer!” ‘Umar said, “Stand up and strike off his head!” 


The Death of ‘All b. al-Husayn 2323 

‘All b. al-Husayn b. ‘All b. Abl Talib died in the year 99, although some say 100, 
at the age of 58. 2324 He was the most virtuous and most devout of people. 
He was called “the Adornment of the Worshippers” 2325 and “the One with the 
Calluses,” due to the imprint of prayer-prostrations on his forehead—he used 
to pray a thousand prostrations each day and night. When he was washed (for 
burial), scars resembling those on the back of a camel were discovered on his 
shoulders, and when his family was asked about them, they said that they were 
from his carrying food at night, when he would take it round to the lodgings of 
the poor. 

Sa'Id b. al-Musayyab said: “I never saw anyone more virtuous than ‘All b. al- 
Husayn. Every time I saw him, I would despise myself. I never once saw him 
laughing.” 

His mother was Harar, the daughter of the emperor Yazdagird. This was 
because when ‘Umar b. al-Khattab was brought two daughters of Yazdagird, he 
gave one of them | to al-Husayn b. ‘All, who named her Ghazala. When mention 
was made of ‘All b. al-Husayn, one nobleman used to say, “Everyone would wish 
to have a slave-woman as a mother!” Others have said that his mother was from 
among the captives taken in Kabul. 


2323 The grandson of ‘All b. Abl Talib, known as Zayn al-Abidln (The Adornment of the 
Worshippers), the fourth Imam of the Twelver Shi'ite line. See the article by E. Kohlberg 
in El 2 , s.v. Zayn al-Abidin. 

2324 There is much variation in the date given for his death, ranging from 92 to 100 A. H. The 
year 99 a. h. = August 14,717 - August 2,718; 100 a. h. = August 3,718 - July 23,719. 

2325 The translation follows ed. Leiden and C ( Zayn al-Abidln)-, M reads Sayyid al-'Abidln, 
(The Master of the Worshippers). 
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Abu Khalid al-Kabul! said: “I heard All b. al-Husayn say: ‘He who abstains 
from the things forbidden by God is worshipful; he who is satisfied with God’s 
share for him is rich; he who is a good neighbor to his neighbor is a Muslim; 
and he who treats people as he would wish them to treat him is just.’” 

All b. al-Husayn said: “When the Day of Judgment comes, a crier will call, ‘Let 
the people of virtue arise!’ and some of the people will do so. They will be told to 
set off for Heaven without being called to account. The angels will meet them 
and ask wherein their virtue consisted, and they will say, ‘When we were treated 
recklessly, we were forbearing; when we were wronged, we were patient; when 
we were mistreated, we were forgiving.’ The angels will say, ‘Enter Heaven— 
how great is the reward of those do right!’ Then a crier will call, ‘Let the people 
of steadfastness arise!’ and some of the people will do so. They will be told 
to set off for Heaven without being called to account. The angels will meet 
them and ask wherein their steadfastness consisted, and they will say, ‘We made 
ourselves steadfast in obeying God, and we were steadfast in avoiding acts of 
disobedience towards God.’ The angels will say, ‘Enter Heaven—how great is 
the reward of those do right!’ Then the crier will cry out, ‘Let the neighbors of 
God arise!’ and some of the people will do so—the fewest in number. They will 
be asked about how they had been neighborly to God in His house, and they 
will say, ‘We used to sit together for the sake of God, meet together to make 
mention of God, and visit each other for the sake of God.’ The angels will say, 
‘Enter Heaven—how great is the reward of those who do right!”’ 

He said: “How evil are people who use religion to cheat the world! How evil 
are people who perform their actions seeking worldly ends!” 

He said: “One knows a perfect man by his forswearing talk of things that 
do not concern him, by his lack of quarreling, by his forbearance, and by the 
excellence of his character.” 

The Byzantine emperor wrote a threatening letter to Abd al-Malik, who had 
difficulty | formulating an answer; so he wrote to al-Hajjaj, who at this time 
was governor of the Hijaz, saying, “Summon Ali b. al-Husayn with threats, 
intimidation, and impudence; see how he responds to you, and write to me 
about it.” Al-Hajjaj did so, and Ali b. al-Husayn said to him: “In every day there 
are 360 moments that belong to God. I hope that He will protect me from you 
in the first of His moments.” So he wrote that to Abd al-Malik, who wrote saying 
this to the Byzantine emperor. When the latter read it, he said, “These are not 
his words; they belong to the issue of his Prophet.” 2326 


2:365 


2326 Arabic 'itrat nubuwwatihi, literally, “the issue, or people closest to, his prophecy 
prophetic mission.” 
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He fell ill three times, making his last will and testament each time. When he 
recovered and became healthy, he issued it, saying: “Each of you will become a 
report (after his death). Let him who is able to be a good report do so.” 

He used to say: “Son of Adam, you will not cease to be well as long as you 
have an admonisher in your soul, as long as self-examination is part of your 
intention, and as long as fear is your innermost garment and sadness your 
covering.” 

Abd al-Malik had written to al-Hajjaj while the latter was governor of the 
Hijaz, saying, “Spare me the blood of the family of the sons of [Abu] Talib, 
for I have seen how the family of Harb 2327 came to failure when they attacked 
them.” 2328 All b. al-Husayn therefore wrote to him: “I saw the Messenger of God 
in a dream on a certain night in a certain month, telling me that Abd al-Malik 
had written to al-Hajjaj on that night about a certain matter, and that I should 
tell him that God was grateful to him for it and would lengthen his rule for a 
time.” 

He had the following sons: Abu Ja'far Muhammad, al-Husayn, and Abdal¬ 
lah—their mother was Umm Abdallah bt. al-Hasan b. All—and All, al-Hasan, 
al-Husayn the Younger, Sulayman (who died as a child), and Zayd. 2329 

One day ‘Umar b. Abd al-'AzIz made mention of him, saying, “The light of 
the world, the beauty of Islam, and the adornment of the worshippers has 
gone.” When someone told him that his son, Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. ‘All 2330 
2:366 retained some part of that, ‘Umar wrote | to test him. Muhammad replied with a 
letter in which he admonished ‘Umar and caused him to fear. ‘Umar therefore 
ordered that they should take out his letter to Sulayman. When it was taken 
out, he found that he had extolled and praised him. ‘Umar then wrote to the 
governor of Medina, saying to him, “Summon Muhammad and say to him, ‘Here 
is your letter to Sulayman, where you praise him, and here is your letter to me, 
despite all the justice and benevolence that I have displayed!’” So the governor 
of Medina summoned him and told him what ‘Umar had written. Muhammad 
replied: “Sulayman was a tyrant to whom I wrote as one writes to tyrants. Your 
master rules more purely, 2331 and so I wrote to him in a fashion appropriate to 
him.” ‘Umar’s governor wrote back informing him, and ‘Umar said, “God does 
not make this family destitute of a single virtue.” 


2327 That is, the Umayyads, named here with reference to their progenitor Harb b. Umayya. 

2328 The text is uncertain. 

2329 This is the Zayd b. ‘All b. al-Husayn whose revolt and death will be narrated by al-Ya'qubi 
below, ed. Leiden, 2:390-391. 

2330 Muhammad b. ‘All al-Baqir, the fifth Imam of the Twelver Shi'ite line. 

2331 Following M, atharu amrarv, ed. Leiden, azharu amran (is more apparent as to rule). 
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‘Umar repudiated the deeds committed by members of his family, which 
he branded as acts of injustice. He wrote to all of his governors as follows: 
“The people have been afflicted with trials and hardships, with wrongdoing 
with respect to God’s ordinances, and with evil traditions imposed on them by 
evil governors who rarely have pursued the path of the truth, gentleness, and 
kindness. As for whoever wishes to perform the Pilgrimage, speed his stipend to 
him so that he can provision himself with it. Do not perform any amputations 
or crucifixions until you have consulted me.” He abandoned the cursing of ‘All 
b. Abl Talib from the pulpits, 2332 writing to that effect to all the provinces. 
Kuthayyir 2333 said: 

You assumed power, and you did not revile ‘All, or threaten 
an innocent man, or follow the view of a sinner. 

He granted the Banu Hashim the Fifth, 2334 and he restored (the revenues from) 
Fadak 2335 to them; Mu'awiya had granted it to Marwan, who had granted it 
to his son ‘Abd al-‘AzIz, from whom ‘Umar had inherited it. He restored it to 
Fatima’s descendants, in whose hands it remained until Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik 


2332 Reading the plural manabir with M; ed. Leiden has the singular, minbar (pulpit). 

2 333 The mss read Jarir, Houtsma emended the text on the basis of the attribution of the 
verse in Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, 5:31, and in the Fragmenta HistoricorumArabicorum (ed. De 
Goeje), 620; to which one may add Ibn Qutayba, al-Shi’rwa l-shu'ara’ (ed. De Goeje), 
317-320, where the verse begins a 17-line panegyric of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz recited 
in his presence by Kuthayyir. a 19-line version of the poem occurs in Kitab al-Aghanl, 
8053-154, also ascribed to Kuthayyir. 

2334 The “fifth” ( khums) consisted of one-fifth of the booty of war or other specified forms 
of income, set aside for various designated beneficiaries. Islamic law eventually settled 
on the principle that the Prophet’s next-of-kin and their descendants were entitled to 
a fifth of this fifth. See the article by A. Zysow and R. Gleave in ei 2 , s.v. Khums. 

2 335 Fadak was a small town two or three days’ journey from Medina. After the town was 
conquered in the days of the Prophet (al-Ya‘qubi, ed. Leiden, 2:78), its revenue was 
assigned to Muhammad personally, who devoted it to support needy travelers and 
poorer members of the Banu Hashim. After Muhammad’s death, Abu Bakr insisted 
that the revenue should revert to the public treasury, as “prophets have no heirs” (al- 
Ya'qubi, ed. Leiden, 2:142); Fatima, on the other hand, maintained that the revenue 
from Fadak should go to her as her father’s heiress, and the controversy continued to 
be a source of bad feeling between the Banu Hashim and the Umayyads. Al-Ya‘qubl has 
already mentioned that Mu'awiya granted the Fadak revenue to Marwan b. al-Hakam 
“so as to gall the Family of the Prophet” (ed. Leiden, 2:265). See the article by L. Veccia 
Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. Fadak. 
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came to rule, when he seized it. ‘Umar also restored the giving of gifts at the fes- 
2:367 tivals of Nayruz and Mihrajan, 2336 cash 2337 and stipends | according to what one 
merited in accordance with the Sunna; he also fixed the inheritance for depen¬ 
dents according to the prescriptions of the Sunna. However, he confirmed the 
land grants that members of his family had made, along with the stipends reck¬ 
oned according to high status, which he neither reduced nor increased. He 
increased the stipends granted to the Syrians by 10 dirhams, but he did not do 
the same for the Iraqis. 

He used to say: “For the Muslim who is enduring rough treatment by the 
authorities and the devil’s mischief, I have seen nothing more helpful to his 
religion than granting him his due.” To that end, he used to have day-long 
sessions to look into the Muslims’ affairs. Raja’ b. Haywa once said to him, 
“Commander of the Faithful! You’re busy the whole day—[take] a part of the 
evening in conversation with us!” He replied: “Raja’, meeting face to face with 
men is a fecundation for those responsible for their affairs. 2338 Consultation 
and disputation are two doors to (God’s) mercy and a key to (His) blessing; with 
these two things, one’s judgment does not go astray, nor does one’s resolution 
weaken.” 

He used to say: “Everything has a place where it can be found. The place 
where the fear of God can be found is the hearts of those who are mindful, 
because they are mindful of God and fear Him in His commands and prohibi¬ 
tions.” 

He wrote to his governor of Yemen: “Forsake whatyou reject as false, but take 
hold of what you know to be right, whatever it costs you. If it reaches us, God 
knows that [if] you deliver to me nothing more than a handful of dye, I shall be 
happy with that, provided that it is just.” 


2336 Nayruz (or Nawruz) was the first day of the Persian solar year at the vernal equinox; 
Mihrajan, around the autumn equinox, was a Persian festival dedicated to Mithra/ 
Mihr. 

2 337 Arabic sukhar (pi. of sukhra). Dozy, Supplement, s.v., records two meanings for the 
word, and it is not clear which is relevant here. It can refer either to a corvee, uncom¬ 
pensated labor (to which a landowner would be entitled) or simply a cash payment. 
Cf. also the glossary to al-Baladhuri, Futuh, s.v. 

2338 Arabic mulaqat al-rijal talaqquh li-awliya’ihim. The sense is that it fecundates their 
intellect. The metaphor is taken from the practice of artificially fertilizing the flowers 
of a date palm using the male pollen-bearing spathe. Cf. the proverb cited in Lane, 
Lexicon, 7:2668: al-nazarfi'awaqib al-umurtalqih al-'uqul, “Consideration of the results 
of things is a means of fecundation of the intellects.” 
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Al-Zuhri said: “One day I went to ‘Umar, and while I was with him a letter 
from a governor of his arrived, informing him that their city required repair. So 
I told him that one of ‘All b. Abi Talib’s governors had written similarly, and that 
‘Ali had responded to him, saying, ‘Fortify it with justice, and cleanse its streets 
of injustice.’ So ‘Umar wrote that to his governor.” 

‘Umar dispatched workers to the mosque of Damascus to remove its mar¬ 
ble, | mosaics, and gold, saying, “People are being distracted from their prayer 
by looking at it.” But when he was told that it served as a deception for the 
Enemy, he left it. 2339 

He traveled to Khunasira, 2340 which is in the steppe on the fringes of the 
district ( jund ) of Qinnasrin, and resided there—he was loathe to reside in the 
residences that the members of his family had built with God’s money and 
the Muslims’ revenues ( fay ’). But people spoke to him about it, saying that his 
residing in the steppe was a hardship for the Muslims, so he left for Damascus 
and resided in his father’s house next to the mosque. He stayed there for twenty 
days, but was overwhelmed by the number of people, and so he made his way 
to Aleppo. Overwhelmed again by people, he set off for Hims on his return 
journey, intending to stay there, but when he reached its outskirts, he grew ill. 
So he turned aside to a place called Dayr Sam'an 2341 and stopped there; it is 
also said that he went there on purpose, intending to settle, because he had 
inherited a piece of land there from his mother. 

When he reached Dayr Sam'an, news reached him of the rebellion of Shaw- 
dhab the Kharijite, 2342 so he ordered that an army be dispatched against him. 
Shawdhab, for his part, dispatched two men to dispute with ‘Umar. They said to 
him, “You have done good deeds and fine works; what we disapprove of is your 
failure to curse members of your family and disavow them.” He replied, “Why 
must I curse them?” They replied, “Because they committed crimes and acts of 
disobedience, nothing else will do for you.” He then asked, “When have you ever 
cursed Pharoah?” “We cannot recall ever cursing him,” they replied. He said: 


2 339 Arabic inna fihi makldatan lil-'aduw (in it there is a deception/strategem/device for 
the enemy). The sense is that the splendor will serve to distract Satan, the enemy of 
mankind. 

2340 Khunasira was an ancient site, about 60 km southeast of Aleppo and 100 km northeast 
of Hamat; on the stronghold that ‘Umar constructed there, see the article by the editors 
in El 2 , s.v. Khunasira. 

2341 Presumably the Dayr Sam'an (St. Simeon’s Monastery) located about 40km northwest 
of Aleppo; see the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. Dayr Sam'an. 

2342 Arabic al-haruri. Shawdhab (also called Bistam) al-Yashkuri was a member of the 
Kharijite sect called Sufriyya. See the article by W. Madelung in ei 2 , s.v. Sufriyya. 
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“How then is it permissible for you to fail to curse him, when he was a person 
who committed crimes and acts of disobedience? You are people who have 
desired something but missed the mark. You mean well and your preaching 
is compelling, but your power is weak.” So one of the men came over to him; 
the other left. 

Abu 1 -Tufayl Amir b. Wathila, 2343 who was one of ‘All’s partisans, came to 
‘Umar, asking why he had withdrawn his stipend. He said, “I have been told 
2:369 that you have polished your sword, | sharpened your spear, tipped your arrows, 
and shouldered 2344 your bow, waiting for the Imam who is to rise up, until he 
comes forth; when he does, he will deliver you your stipend.” 2345 He replied, 
“God will ask you about this.” ‘Umar was abashed by this and granted him his 
stipend. 

Rayta bt. ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Madan al-Harithi had been mar¬ 
ried to ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, who died leaving her a widow. 
Later, al-Hajjaj b. ‘Abd al-Malik married her, but he divorced her before con¬ 
summating the marriage. So Muhammad b. ‘All, 2346 who was on his way to 
the summer campaign, came to ‘Umar and asked for her hand, saying: “My 
cousin 2347 was married to your family. If you permit, I will marry her.” ‘Umar 
replied, “Who will come between you and her, when she can take care of her¬ 
self?” So he married her, and consummated the marriage with her in the house 
of Talha b. Malik al-Ta’i in the outskirts of Qinnasrin, where she became preg¬ 
nant with Abu l-‘Abbas. 

At the beginning of year 100, 2348 Muhammad b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 
sent Maysara Abu Riyah to Iraq, and he sent Muhammad b. Khunays, Abu 
‘Ikrima al-Sarraj, and Hayyan al-‘Attar to Khurasan, which was being governed 


2343 He has been mentioned briefly above, ed. Leiden, 2:254, as “a companion of ‘All who 
transmitted knowledge from him.” 

2344 Reading i allaqta with M; ed. Leiden, ghallafta (sheathed). 

2 345 ‘Umar is accusing Abu 1-Tufayl of believing in raj’a (return) the doctrine held by some 

Shfite groups that one or more of the Imams—‘All, al-Husayn, and Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya are mentioned—would return to earth. See the article by E. Kohlberg in ei 2 , 
s.v. Radj'a. 

2346 That is, Muhammad b. ‘All b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, to whom Abu Hashim Abdallah 
b. Muhammad b. All b. Abl Talib is reported to have bequeathed the leadership of 
the Shi'a. See above, ed. Leiden, 2:356-357. His son by Rayta, Abu l-‘Abbas Abdallah 
b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, will become the first ‘Abbasid caliph, 
surnamed al-Saffah. 

2347 The Arabic specifies “my mother’s sister’s daughter.” 

2348 100A.H. = August 3,718 - July 23,719. 
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by al-Jarrah b. ‘Abdallah al-Hakami, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz’s governor. There 
they met with certain people and then left, having sown seeds. 2349 

‘Umar’s ruled for 30 months. The person who exercised most influence upon 
him was Raja 5 b. Haywa al-Kindi. The commander of his security force ( shurta ) 
was Rawh b. Yazid al-Saksakl, his client. 

He died with six nights remaining in Rajab of the year 101, 2350 at the age of 
39. He was brown-skinned, with a slender face, a fine beard, sunken eyes, and 
callused on his forehead. 2351 He had appointed as successor Yazid b. Abd al- 
Malik. It has been said, however, that Sulayman had appointed him to succeed 
‘Umar, and that nearing his death, ‘Umar had said, “If | the matter were up to me, 2:370 
I would appoint Maymun b. Mihran or 2352 al-Qasim b. Muhammad.” Maslama 
b. Abd al-Malik led the prayers at his funeral. He was buried at Dayr Sam'an. 

It is also said that members of his family 2353 poisoned him for fear that the 
caliphate might pass from them. 2354 

Two nights before ‘Umar’s death, Yazid b. al-Muhallab fled and reached 
Basra. There the governor, ‘Adi b. Artat al-Fazari, had seized and imprisoned 
his family. ‘Umar dispatched messengers to track him down, but he escaped 
them. 

‘Umar left nine sons: Abd al-'AzIz, Abdallah, ‘Ubaydallah, Zayd, Maslama, 
‘Uthman, Sulayman, Asim, and Abd al-Rahman. 

Those who led the pilgrimage during his reign were: 

- in the year 99: Abu Bakr [b.] Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. Hazm; 

- in the year 100: Abu Bakr again. 


2349 That is, for the ‘Abbasid revolution. 

2350 That is, the 24th day of the month, corresponding to February 9, 720 (one day before 
the first date given in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:1361). 

2351 From much prostration in prayer. 

2352 Reading with M, aw; ed. Leiden reads wa- (and) but suggests emending it to aw in a 

2 353 Following ed. Leiden, [ah/] baytihi; but in M the word that Floutsma read as baytihi 
(necessitating the addition of the word ahl, which is not in the mss) is completely 
undotted and could stand for banihi (his sons), which maybe the correct reading. 

2354 This report, introduced by qlla (it has been said), follows logically from the previous 
report (also introduced by qlla) that ‘Umar would have preferred designating Maymun 
b. Mihran (a leading jurist in the Jazlra and a tax-collector for ‘Umar; see al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, 3:2554, trans. Ella Landau-Tasseron, The History of al-Tabarl, xxxix, 322, n. 1491) 
or al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Abl Bakr, the grandson of the first caliph, neither of 
whom was a member of the Umayyad family. 
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During his rule, the summer campaign was led in 99 by ‘Amr b. Qays al-Kindi. 
The learned men during his days were: 

- Kharija b. Zayd b. Thabit, 

- Yahya b. Abd al-Rahman [b.] Hatib, 2355 

- Abu Salama b. Abd al-Rahman, 

- Salim b. Abdallah b. ‘Umar, 

- al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Abl Bakr, 

- ‘Ubaydallah b. Abdallah b. ‘Utba b. Mas'ud, 2356 

- Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi, 2357 

- Asim b. ‘Umar b. Qatada, 2358 

- Nafi‘, the client of Abdallah b. ‘Umar 2359 

- SaTd b. Yasar, 2360 

- Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. al-Harith al-Tayml, 2361 

- Abdallah b. Dinar, 2362 

- Muhammad b. Muslim b. Shihab al-Zuhri, 

- Abdallah b. Abl Bakr [b.] Muhammad b. ‘Amr, 2363 

- ‘Ata’b. Abl Rabah, 2364 

- Mujahidb.Jabr, 2365 


2 355 Died 104/722-723; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 11:249-250. 

2356 ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Utba b. Mas'ud al-Hudhall, one of the “Seven Jurists of 
Medina,” is said to have been a teacher of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz in Medina. Beside 
being a collector of traditions, he was a poet (the Kitab al-Aghanl devotes a chapter to 
him). See the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Fukaha’ al-Madlna al-Sab‘a. 

2 357 Muhammad b. Ka‘b b. Sulaym al-Qurazi (d. 118/736) is said to have written a commen¬ 
tary on the Qur’an and historical books. See F. Sezgin, gas, 1:32. 

2 358 Asim b. ‘Umar b. Qatada al-Madani (d. 120/737) was known as an expert on the 
Prophet’s military campaigns ( maghazl ). He is said to have taught in the Mosque of 
Damascus at the command of‘Umar b. Abd al-Aziz. See F. Sezgin, gas, 1:279-280. 

2359 A major transmitter of hadith from Abdallah b. ‘Umar, he lived in Medina and died 
sometime between 117/735 and 120/738. See the article by G. H. A. Juynboll in ei 2 , s.v. 
Nafi‘. 

2360 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:2496, SaTd b. Yasar Abu 1-Hubab was a client of al- 
Hasan b. ‘All. He lived in Medina, where he died in 117/735. 

2361 Died c. 120/738; he was the grandson of an Emigrant. See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 9:5-7. 

2362 Died 127/744; biography in Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 5:201. 

2363 A Medinan scholar of history and hadith, d. 130/747; see F. Sezgin, gas, 1:284. 

2364 A prominent Meccan jurist, d. 114/732 or 115/733. See the article by Harald Motzki in 
ei 3 , s.v. Ata’ b. Abl Rabah. 

2365 The mss read Jubayr, but Mujahid b. Jabr is the normal form of the name. See above, 
ed. Leiden, 2:350. 
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- ‘Ikrima, the client of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, 

- Amir b. | Sharahil al-Sha‘bi, 2:371 

- Salim b. Abi 1 -Ja‘d, 

- Habib b. Abi Thabit, 2366 

- ‘Abd al-Malik b. Maysara al-Hilall, 2367 

- Abu Ishaq al-Sabi‘i, 

- Al-Hasan b. Abi 1 -Hasan al-Basri, 

- Muhammad b. Sirin, 

- Abu Qilaba Abdallah b. Zayd, 

- Muwarriq al-'Ijli, 

- Abd al-Malik b. Ya‘la al-Laythi, 2368 

- Zayd b. Nawfal, 

- ‘Alqama b. Abdallah al-Muzani Abu Hazim, 2369 

- Raja 5 b. Haywa, 

- Makhul al-Dimashqi 2370 

- Rashid b. Sa‘d al-Muqif (the Reader), 

- Sulayman b. Habib al-Muharibi, 2371 

- Maymun b. Mihran, 2372 

- Yazid [b.] al-Asamm 2373 

- Abu Qabil al-Ma‘afiri, 2374 

- Tawtis al-Yamani 2375 


2366 A Kufan transmitter of hadith, d. 119/773: see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 2378-180. 

2367 Listed by Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 351, under the year 120/738 as having died during 
the governorship of Khalid al-Qasri in Iraq. 

2368 Mentioned by al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 23438,1461, as being in charge of the judiciary in Basra 
in 103/721-722 and in 104/722-723. 

2369 Died 100/718; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 7:275. 

2370 Makhul b. Abi Muslim Shuhrab al-Dimashqi, was a transmitter of hadith and a jurist. 
The date of his death is given either as m/730 or 119/737. See F. Sezgin, gas, 1:404. 

2371 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 23266, he was appointed chief judge of Damascus by 
al-Walid in 94/712-713. According to Waki c , Akhbar al-qudat, 3:210-212, he also served 
as judge over Hims for Abd al-Malik as well as serving under ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz and 
Hisham. 

2372 A jurist who held various offices and was close to ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. He settled 
in the town of Raqqa in the Jazira, where he died in 117/735-736. See the article by 
F. M. Donner in El 2 , s.v. Maymun b. Mihran, Abu Ayyub. 

2 373 Died between 101 and 104 (between 719 and 723); see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 11:313-314. 

2374 Abu Qabil Huyayy b. Hani’ b. Nadir al-Ma‘afiri was a collector and transmitter of 
historical reports concerning Egypt. See F. Sezgin, gas, 1:341. 

2 375 Tawus b. Kaysan al-Yamani died c. 106/724-725; see the biography in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
3:2487-2488; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 5:8-10. 
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The Days of Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik 

Yazld b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan came to rule. 2376 His mother, Atika bt. Yazid b. 
Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan, was closely related to ten Umayyad caliphs: Mu'awiya, 
her grandfather; Yazid, her father; Marwan b. al-Hakam, her husband’s fa¬ 
ther; 2377 al-Walid, Sulayman, Yazid, and Hisham, the sons of Abd al-Malik, 
all 2378 sons of her husband; Yazid, her son; al-Walid b. Yazid, her grandson; and 
Yazid b. al-Walid, her husband’s grandson. 

His rule began in Rajab of the year 101, when the Sun was 21 0 20' in Aquarius, 
2:372 the Moon 4 0 30' in Capricorn, Saturn 29 0 30' in Scorpio, Jupiter 14 0 20' | in 
Taurus, Mars 3 0 40' in Libra, Venus 15 0 10' in Pisces, Mercury 15 0 40' in Capricorn, 
and the Ascending Node 7 0 20' in Taurus. 

Yazid dismissed all of ‘Umar b. Abd al-Aziz’s governors. He wrote to ‘Adi 
b. Artat, ordering him to seize Yazid b. al-Muhallab, so he did battle with him 
inside Basra in the month of Ramadan. 2379 But Yazid defeated and captured 
him, and took him in chains to Wasit, where he imprisoned him, along with 
others who had been with him. Yazid (b. al-Muhallab) thus took control of 
Basra and its adjacent districts. Having put Marwan b. al-Muhallab in charge 
of Basra, he departed for Kufa. Yazid (b. Abd al-Malik) dispatched Maslama b. 
Abd al-Malik and al-Abbas b. al-Walid against him. Maslama b. Abd al-Malik 
set out and, having reached Iraq, began to say, “I fear that Ibn al-Muhallab will 
wear us out, 2380 fleeing so that we have to pursue him.” Hassan al-Nabati, 2381 
who was with him, said, “Commander, that’s not true.” “Why?” he asked. He said: 
“I heard him say: ‘Woe to Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath! Granted 
that he conquered Basra, did he conquer patience? What harm would it have 
done him if he had thrown the edge of his robe over his face and advanced 
until he was killed?”’ Maslama then said, “How likely it is that he will stand 


2376 Often called Yazid 11, to distinguish him from Yazid (1) b. Mu'awiya. See the article by 
H. Lammens and Kh. Y. Blankinship in El 2 , s.v. Yazid (11) b. ‘Abd al-Malik. 

2377 Reading with M, abu zawjiha; ed. Leiden omits abu, yielding “Marwan b. al-Hakam, her 
husband,” which is incorrect. 

2378 Reading with M: sawa’arv, the word is omitted in ed. Leiden. 

2 379 Cf. the more detailed parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:137911.; also al-Mas'iidl, Muruj, 
4:34-37 (§2206-2209). 

2380 Reading with M, an yut'ibana-, ed. Leiden reads anyata'ayya (that he will become 
difficult). 

2381 Perhaps to be indentified with Hayyan al-Nabati, who appears as the standard bearer 
of the Syrian army in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1402 (trans. Powers, The History of al-Tabari, 
xxiv, 135). 
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his ground!” So the two met in Maskin 2382 and fought fiercely—Yazid (b. al- 
Muhallab) was suffering from a grave stomach malady and Maslama used to 
call him “the yellow locust.” 2383 He stood his ground until he was killed, this 
being in year 102. 

Now Mu'awiya b. Yazid b. al-Muhallab was in Wasit, and when the news of his 
father reached him, he took out ‘Adi b. Artat and those with him | and executed 2:373 
them. He set off in a boat with his kinsmen and supporters and made his way 
to Qandabil 2384 in al-Sind, where they were overtaken by Hilal b. Ahwaz al- 
Mazini, who had been sent by Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik. Mu'awiya was killed, 
along with all of those with him, except for a few whom Hilal took captive and 
sent on Yazid b. Abd al-Malik, who killed them in Damascus; among them 
was ‘Uthman b. al-Mufaddal b. al-Muhallab. Hilal also sent him fifty of the 
Muhallabids’ women, and Yazid imprisoned them in Damascus. 

Maslama sent Sa'id b. Abd al-‘Aziz 2385 to govern Khurasan, and the latter 
headed for Soghdia, battled the Soghdians fiercely, and made Samarqand his 
base. Then the Queen of Farghana came to him and said, “If you pledge not 
to send an army against me, I will show you something that will lead you to 
victory.” When he granted her wish, she said: “The Soghdians have evacuated 
their land and have settled in Khujanda. 2386 They have asked us to let them into 
our lands until either they enter into a peace treaty with the Arabs or whatever 
else happens. They have no food, drink, or preparations for a siege in Khujanda. 

If you want them, now is the time.” So Sa'id b. [Abd al-Aziz] sent Sawra b. al- 
Hurr al-Darimi, commanding the cavalry; then (Sa'id) himself joined them and 
besieged them in the city. When they began to fear for their lives, they sued for 


2382 It is not clear whether this is the Maskin that lies on the Dujayl (Karun) River or the 
Maskin that lay to the north of the future site of Baghdad on the Dujayl (Canal). 

2383 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20398 (trans. Powers, The History of al-Tabari, xxiv, 130) and al- 
Mas'udl, Muruj, 4:34 (§ 2206), where it is Yazid b. al-Muhallab who calls Maslama “the 
yellow locust,” among other colorful expressions he uses to pour contempt on the 
Syrians. The text of al-Ya'qubi may have been disturbed; it would be easy to emend to 
give the translation, “and he (sc. Yazib b. al-Muhallab) used to call Maslama ‘the yellow 
locust.’” 

2384 Qandabil is the modern Gandava in northeastern Baluchistan in modem Pakistan. See 
the article by N. A. Baloch in si 2 , s.v. Kandabil; and W. Barthold, Historical Geography 
of Iran, 75. 

2385 Parallel, al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20417 ff. 

2386 Parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20439 ff- O n Khujand or Khujanda, a town on the Sir Darya 
(the ancient Jaxartes) river at the entrance to the Farghana valley in modern Tajikistan, 
see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Khudjand(a). 
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peace on terms that they would return to their lands. He said, “Provided that 
every last one of you leaves.” Then he dug a trench for them and told them to 
leave. They all did, except a man named Julayh, who afterward came out armed 
and attacked the Muslims with some men. Sa'Id and the Muslims fought back, 
massacring them. Sa'Id blocked up the trench (with their bodies), 2387 took their 
2:374 children captive, and took unprecedented amounts of plunder. | 

In this year, after hostilities with Ibn al-Muhallab ended and they 2388 had 
been killed, Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik made ‘Umar b. Hubayra governor of Iraq in 
place of Maslama. ‘Umar met a group of members of the al-Muhallab family 
whom Maslama had sent in chains, and he said to the messengers (accompa¬ 
nying them), “Return them.” 2389 When they refused, he said, “Maslama, on the 
day he sent you, was your commander [...].” 2390 So they returned them with 
him. He then wrote a favourable letter to Yazid regarding them, saying that an 
approach 2391 to them should include their men generally. But Yazid responded, 
saying: “You bastard! What business is this of yours?” He then wrote back, “I 
have no kinship ties to them; I only wanted to counsel the Commander of the 
Faithful to placate their kinsmen so that their hearts remain true and their loy¬ 
alty intact.” Yazid wrote to him, “May God bless you with their love, if that is 
what you want!” 

‘Umar b. Hubayra confirmed Sa'Id b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz as governor of Khurasan, 
and the latter discovered messengers belonging to Abu [Riyah] Maysara, the 
propagandist 2392 on behalf of the Banu Hashim, dressed up as merchants. He 
was told that they were propagandists, 2393 so he summoned them and asked 
them what they were doing. When they replied that they were merchants, he 
freed them, and they left Khurasan. Then Yazid b. Jurhum, 2394 the propagandist, 


2387 Reading kabasha, for mss undotted kabasa : wkas cites this passage iork-b-sh. 

2388 That is, Yazid b. al-Muhallab and his supporters. 

2389 That is, free them. 

2390 There is a lacuna, with a blank space in the mss. The context implies something like, 
“but now he has been removed from the governorship.” 

2391 Arabic sanFa, in the sense of ‘favor’; see Lane, Lexicon, s.v., and Mottahedeh, Loyalty 
and Leaders hip, 82 f. 

2392 Arabic da’iya, an intensive form meaning “someone who calls to, or makes propaganda 
for a cause,” in this case the Abbasid da’wa. Parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1434. 

2393 Reading with M, innahum du'at-, ed. Leiden reads innahu da'ahum (that he had sum¬ 
moned them). 

2394 An otherwise unattested name. Yazid ibn is clearly written in M, undotted in C. Jurhum 
is undotted in M; in C it is also undotted, and has been run together with two undotted 
letters that Housma surmised were a miscopying of b-n (ibn). 
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appeared. When ‘Umar b. Hubayra heard the news, he dismissed Sa'id, and 
appointed Muslim b. Sa'id al-Kilabi to be governor of Khurasan. He went to 
Khurasan and led campaigns that led to nothing, and when he made his way 
back from Farghana, the Turks and Farghanis followed in pursuit and fought 
him fiercely. Now Muslim had appointed Nasr b. Sayyar 2395 governor of Balkh, 
and he wrote to him, asking him to he reinforce him with foot soldiers and 
to rally the people to his aid. Nasr b. Sayyar called on them to do so, but they 
refused | and fought him. The battle that took place between them and Nasr is 2:375 
called the Battle of al-Baruqan. 2396 

Yazid appointed ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Dahhakb. Qays al-Fihri as governor of 
Medina, and he wrote to him, ordering him to adjudicate between ‘Uthman b. 
Hayyan al-Murri and Abu Bakr [b.] Amr b. Hazm on the matter of the two hadd 
floggings 2397 that Abu Bakr had inflicted on ‘Uthman b. Hayyan: if he found 
that Abu Bakr had flogged him unjustly, he was to retaliate for ‘Uthman against 
Abu Bakr; which he did: he went for Abu Bakr and flogged him with two hadd 
punishments in retaliation for his flogging of ‘Uthman b. Hayyan. 

Abd al-Rahman proposed marriage to Fatima bt. al-Husayn b. [All], and sent 
word to her, swearing by God that if she did not agree, he would flog the eldest 
of her children 2398 She then wrote to Yazid, and when he read the letter, he fell 
out of his bed and said: “This son of a cupper has reached the heights of outrage! 

Who is a man who will make me, here on this very bed of mine, hear his being 
flogged?” So he wrote to Abd al-Wahid b. Abdallah b. Bishr al-Nadri, who was in 
al-Ta’if, appointing him governor of Medina: he was to demand 40,000 dinars 
from Abd al-Rahman b. al-Dahhak, and to torture him so that he made Yazid 
hear the sound of his flogging; which he did. Abd al-Rahman was (later) seen 
with a wool rag hanging from his neck, begging from people. 

Yazid dispatched al-Jarrah b. Abdallah al-Hakami to campaign against the 
Turks, and in the year 104 he conquered Balanjar and took a large number 


2 395 O n the career of Nasrb. Sayyar, later to serve as the last Umayyad governor of Khurasan, 
see the article by C. E. Bosworth in bi 2 , s.v. Nasr b. Sayyar. 

2396 After al-Baruqan, which originally served as the Arabs’ garrison near Balkh, which lay 
about 12 km away. 

2 397 The hadd is a ‘right’ or ‘claim’ of God, and applies to acts such as fornication, false 
accusation of fornication, the drinking of wine, theft, and highway robbery for which 
the Qur’an specifies punishment. The incident has been narrated above, ed. Leiden, 
2:353; cf. al-Tabari, TaYikh, 20281-1282,1374-1375. 

2398 Parallel with more details in al-Tabari, TaYikh, 20449-1452. 
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of captives. 2399 He got as far as the Rubas River, 2400 then he marched as far 
as the Ran River. He engaged in battle the Khaqan’s son, the leader of the 
2:376 Khazars. 2401 | He fought and defeated him, killed his soldiers and took many 
captives. Having conquered Balanjar, he set off and began to descend on town 
after town, pursuing Khaqan, the king of the Khazars, until he reached the Dabll 
River 2402 in the province of Azerbaijan. There they fought, and al-Jarrah and all 
his men were killed. 

Having been appointed governor of Iffiqiya, Yazld b. Abl Muslim went there, 
where Abdallah b. Musa al-Lakhml was imprisoned, and said to him, “Out of 
your own money, pay the army their stipends owed to them for five years.” 
When he answered that he could not, Yazld imprisoned him again, and seized 
Musa b. Nusayr’s clients, tattooed their wrists, and returned them to slavery, 
making most of them serve in his personal guard. Then one of them, a young 
slave called Jarir, assaulted him: he went in while Yazld was eating grapes and 
killed him. When the news reached Yazld b. Abd al-Malik, he appointed Bishr b. 
Safwan al-Kalbl, who remained governor of the province for the rest of Yazid’s 
reign. 2403 

Yazld wrote to ‘Umar b. Hubayra, who was governor of Iraq, ordering him 
to survey the Sawad, 2404 which he did in the year 105 2405 —the Sawad had not 
been surveyed since ‘Uthman b. Hunayf had surveyed it in the time of ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab until ‘Umar b. Hubayra surveyed it. He levied (taxes) on date palms 
and other trees, causing harm to the people who paid the land-tax ( kharaj ). He 
also levied taxes on the land owned by absentee landlords and reinstated (the 
giving of) cash and gifts and what used to be taken at the festivals of Nayruz 
and Mihrajan. The survey that is followed is the survey of Ibn Hubayra. 

Yazld had made Hisham 2406 his heir-apparent, but then he decided to have 
allegiance sworn to his own son al-Walld as heir-apparent—Hisham was in the 


2 399 104A.H. = June 21, 722 - June 9, 723. On unsuccessful earlier attempts (in 22/642 and 
32/652) to take this city in the eastern Caucasus, see al-Ya‘qubI, ed. Leiden, 2:180,195. 

2400 The Rubas runs into the Caspian Sea just south of Darband. 

2401 The Khazars were a Turkic people who, by the middle of the seventh century, had 
gained hegemony on the steppe north of the Caucasus. See the article by W. Barthold 
in El 2 , s.v. Khazar. 

2402 Presumably the Araxes, on which the town of Dwin (Arabic, Dabil) was located. See 
the article by M. Canard in El 2 , s.v. Dwin. 

2403 Cf. the somewhat different report of the death of Yazld b. Abi Muslim in al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 20435. 

2404 That is, for purposes of taxation. 

2405 105A. h. = June 10,723 - May 28,724. 

2406 Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik was Yazid’s half-brother. 
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Jazlra at the time. Yazld therefore dispatched Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al-Qasri, who 
was to persuade Hisham to abdicate in exchange for receiving the Jazira as a 
lifetime grant ( tuhna ). Khalid b. ‘Abdallah said: | “I came to him, and when I 2:377 
mentioned it to him he was quick to respond. I said to him, ‘Listen! If you ask me 
for advice and promise me that you will keep my role secret, I will advise you.’ 

He said, ‘I do ask your advice, and you have an oath before God that I will keep 
your role secret.’ So I said, ‘In just a few days the Jazira will become one of your 
tax districts.’ ‘How, God preserve you, from Yazid?’ he exclaimed. ‘Leave it to me,’ 

I said. He said, ‘Do what you think is best, and it will earn you my gratitude.’ 

I then went back to Yazid and said: ‘Commander of the faithful! I went to a 
difficult man. I beg you by God not to stir up enmity and evil between the two 
of you, and thus pave the way for people to attack you and disagree about you. 

Do make al-Walld heir-apparent, but only in succession to your brother.’ He 
agreed to this and did it.” Hisham remained grateful to Khalid for this until he 
acceded to the caliphate, at which time he made him governor of Iraq. 

The person who exercised the most influence upon Yazid was Sa'Id b. Khalid 
b. ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan. The chief of his security force ( shurta ) was Ka‘b 
b. Hamid al-'Absi, and Yazid b. Abl Kabsha al-Saksak! commanded his personal 
guard (haras). His chamberlain ( hajib ) was Khalid, his client. 

He ruled for four years, and he died with four nights remaining in Sha'ban of 
the year 105 at the age of 37. 2407 Al-Walld b. Yazid led the prayers at his funeral, 
and he was buried in al-Balqa 5 in the district of Damascus. He left ten sons: al- 
Walld, Yahya, Muhammad, al-Ghamr, Sulayman, ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Dawud, Abu 
Sulayman, al-‘Awwam, and Hashim. 

Those who led the pilgrimage during his reign were: 

- in the year 101: ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Dahhak b. Qays; 

- in the year 102: ‘Abd al-Rahman, again; 

- in the year 103: ‘Abd al-Rahman, again; 

- in the year 104: ‘Abd al-Wahid b. ‘Abdallah b. Bishr al-Nadri. | 2:378 

Those who led the campaigns during his reign were: 

- in the year 102: al-Walld b. Hisham, 2408 who campaigned in Byzantine terri¬ 
tory 2409 and encamped at the ford near Antioch. ‘Umar b. Hubayra engaged 
the Byzantines in Armenia Quarta, defeated them, and took 700 captives. 


2407 January 29, 724. 

2408 He is al-Walid b. Hisham al-Mu'ayti; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1349. 

2409 M adds the words “in Armenia,” but there appears to be a deleting stroke through them. 
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- in the year 103: al-‘Abbas b. al-Walld, campaigned. Soldiers were attacked 
in raiding parties, and the Turks attacked the land of the Alan. 2410 ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Sulayman al-Kalbl and ‘Uthman b. Hayyan al-Murri campaigned, 
laying siege to a fort that they subsequently conquered. 

- in the year 104: ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Sulayman al-Kalbl, led the eastern sum¬ 
mer campaign, and ‘Uthman b. Hayyan al-Murri the western. 

- in the year 105: Sa'Id b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan campaigned and then 
returned and campaigned in the Turkish front, reaching the fortified enclo¬ 
sure of Qatan [b. Qutayba]. 2411 Al-Jarrah b. ‘Abdallah al-Hakaml raided Bab 
al-Lan, 2412 and then exited the pass. 

The learned men during his reign were: 

- Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hatib, 

- Salim b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar, 

- al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Abl Bakr, 

- Muhammad b. [Muslim b.] Shihab al-Zuhri, 

- Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi, 

- Asim b. ‘Umar b. Qatada, 

- Nafi‘, the client of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar, 

- Sa'Id b.Yasar, 

- Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. al-Harith al-Tayml, 

- ‘Abdallah b. Dinar, 

- ‘Abdallah b. Abl Bakr b. Muhammad [b. ‘Amr] b. Hazm, 

- Tawus al-Yamanl, 

- ‘Ata’ b. Abl Rabah, 

- Habib b. Abl Thabit, 

- ‘Abd al-Malik b. Maysara, 

- Abu Ishaq al-SabIT. 


2410 An Iranian people of the northern Caucasus; see the article by W. Barthold and V. Mi- 
norsky in El 2 , s.v. Alan. 

2411 Inferred from al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1512 (trans. Blankinship, The History of al-Tabari, xxv, 
50); Qatan was a sub-governor of Junayd’s (see Crone, Slaves on Horses, 137, and below). 

2412 The Gate of the Alans: the Dariel pass in the mid-Caucasus. See the article by D. M. Dun¬ 
lop in El 2 , s.v. Bab al-Lan. 
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The Days of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 

Then Hisham b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, whose mother was Umm Hisham, 
the daughter | of Hisham b. Isma'Il b. Hisham b. al-Walid b. al-Mughira al- 2:379 
Makhzumi, began to rule. 2413 He acceded to the caliphate when he was in 
a village called al-Zaytuna 2414 in the Jazira: the postal messenger came and 
greeted him as caliph, so he rode out of al-Rusafa, 2415 arriving in Damascus in 
the month of Ramadan in the year 105, which is Kanun in the months of the 
non-Arabs. 2416 The Sun was 6° 58' in Aquarius, the Moon 7 0 9' in Sagittarius, 

Jupiter 6° 50' in Libra, retrograde, Mars 21 0 39' in Scorpio, Venus 20° 3' in 
Sagittarius, Mercury 21 0 20' in Aquarius, and the Ascending Node 20° 20' in 
Aquarius. 

He appointed Khalid b. Abdallah al-Qasri governor of Iraq, returning the 
favor that he owed him. Hisham had written to al-Junayd b. Abd al-Rahman, 2417 
ordering him to exchange letters with Khalid, and he did so. 2418 Al-Junayd’s 
power in lands of al-Sind grew great, and he subjugated it, going as far as the 
land of al-Jurz, 2419 and then into the land of China. He summoned its king to 
convert to Islam, but the latter fought him. Al-Junayd held firm against him, and 


2413 For an overall treatment of his reign, see the article by F. Gabrieli in ei 2 , s.v. Hisham. 

2414 The exact location is uncertain. The usual identification of it is the Umayyad palace at 
Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbl, in the Syrian desert some 60 km south-southwest of Palmyra. 
See the article by N. Elisseeff in ei 2 , s.v. Kasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi. 

2415 Often called Rusafat Hisham, or Rusafat al-Sham, to distinguish it from other places of 
the same name, its ruins lie 30 km south of the Euphrates on the road from Hims to 
al-Rahba. See the article by C.-P. Haase in ei 2 , s.v. al-Rusafa. 

2416 As Noldeke noted on p. 159 of his 1884 review of Houtsma’s edition, there is a problem 
here. Ramadan 105 began on February 1, 724, while Kanun is the Syriac name of two 
months in the Julian calendar: Kanun 1 (December) and Kanun n (January). Al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 2:1466, dates Hisham’s accession to late in Sha'ban, the month before Ramadan, 
which can be reconciled with a date in Kanun n (late January). 

2417 On the career of this Umayyad general and governor of Sind and later of Khurasan, see 
the article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. al-Djunayd b. ‘Abd Allah al-Murri (the name 
‘Abd Allah is incorrect), and Crone, Slaves on Horses, 98. 

2418 The Arabic is vague about the purpose of this exchange of letters. Al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 
442, has the same wording. It seems to imply some sort of grant of authority to Khalid 
over the Arab conquests in Sind. The wording of the report below, that it was Khalid 
who eventually removed al-Junayd from his governorship, implies that al-Junayd was 
to serve at Khalid’s pleasure. 

2419 Probably referring to the territory of the Guijara dynasty with its capital at Kanawj (in 
modem Uttar Pradesh); see the article by M. Longworth Dames in ei 2 , s.v. Kanawdj. 
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then mounted an attack and bombarded his fort with naphtha and fire. When 
the king extinguished the fire, al-Junayd said, “There must be some Arabs in 
the fort; it was they who extinguished the fire.” He kept fighting the king until 
the latter sued for peace. Junayd granted him a peace treaty and entered the 
city. He found two Arabs in it and executed them. Al-Junayd remained there for 
some days. Then he raided al-KIraj; 2420 with him was King Ashandarabid 2421 
with his fighters. Al-Rah, the king of al-KIraj, fled, and al-Junayd conquered 
2:380 it | and took captives and booty. Now fully in charge, he sent his (tax) agents 
out to al-Marmadh, al-Mandal, Dahnaj, al-Burus, Surast, al-BIlaman, al-Maliba, 
and other lands. 2422 Hisham wrote to him of his victory over the Byzantines, 
informing him that the Muslims had taken many captives and had plundered 
donkeys and cattle. Al-Junayd wrote back: “I have looked into my account book 
and have found that what God has granted me since I left the region of al- 
Sind amounts to 350,ooo 2423 captives. I carried away 80,000,000 dirhams, and 
distributed a like sum to the army several times over.” 

Al-Junayd stayed on for several years. Then Khalid replaced him with Tamim 
b. Zayd al-‘UtbI, 2424 who sent on (to Khalid) 18,000,000 Tatar! 2425 coins that 
al-Junayd had left behind in the treasury. However, Tamim’s authority was not 
firm: opposition to him among the land’s people grew, warring increased, and 
the killing spread among his own men. So he left the country, heading for Iraq. 
Khalid then wrote to Hisham, requesting that he appoint al-Hakam b. Awana 
al-Kalbl 2426 as governor. By the time that al-Hakam arrived, the land of al- 
Hind had been overrun, aside from the people of Qassa, 2427 who said to him, 
“Build us a stronghold for the Muslims to take refuge in.” So he built a citadel 
(, macLlna ), which he named al-Mahfuza. 2428 After fierce fighting, he drove out 
those who had overrun the land, and the country became calm and quiet. Amr 
b. Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Thaqafi had accompanied al-Hakam with a group 


2420 For the problem of Kiraj’s location, see Blankinship, The End of theJihad State, 319, n. 78. 

2421 The King of Kashmir, Chandrapida; see Blankinship, ibid. 

2422 For Junayd’s campaigns in Rajasthan and Gujarat, see Blankinship, The End of theJihad 
State, esp. 133. 

2423 Following M; ed. Leiden, 650,000. 

2424 A Syrian protege of Khalid’s; see Crone, Slaves on Horses, 148 (where Qayni becomes 
‘Utbi in al-Baladhuri; M has Qaysi). 

2425 A Tatar! coin equalled the value of 1V2 silver dirhams. 

2426 Another of Khalid’s men, and a former governor of Khurasan; Crone, Slaves onHorses, 

2427 Kaccha, modem Cutch. 

2428 The name means ‘The Protected.’ 
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of notables, and he remained with him in the land until Khalid was dismissed 
and Yusuf b. ‘Umar al-Thaqafi was appointed (in his stead). 2429 

Hisham appointed Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik over Armenia and Azerbaijan 
in | the year 107, 2430 and Maslama sent Sa'Id b. Amr al-Harashi to lead his 
vanguard. 2431 The latter engaged an army of Khazars, which had 10,000 Muslim 
prisoners. He fought and defeated the Khazars, killing most of them, and 
freed the prisoners. He did this time after time, killing the Khaqaris son and 
conquering several cities. However, when he sent the Khaqan’s son’s head to 
Hisham without Maslama’s approval, Maslama was angered and wrote to him, 
reprimanding him and dismissing him, and replacing him with Abd al-Malik 
b. Muslim 2432 al-‘Uqayli, whom he ordered to bind Sa'Id b. Amr al-Harashi and 
imprison him in a town called Qabala. 2433 Maslama arrived in the country, 
summoned al-Harashi, insulted him, relieved him of his command, and sent 
him to the prison in Bardha'a. But Hisham wrote to Maslama reprimanding him 
for this and sending messengers of his, who released Sa'Id b. ‘Amr al-Harashi 
from prison and brought him to Hisham. 

Maslama proceeded through Khazar lands until he reached Jurzan. 2434 He 
conquered it and killed its people. Then he went on to Sharwan, whose people 
made peace with him, then to Masqat whose people sued him for peace. He 
sent his cavalry to the land of the Lakz, 2435 whose people sued him for peace, 
and wrote to Tabarsaran, 2436 whose people did likewise. He went through 
the region, meeting no opposition, until he reached Warthan, where he was 
met by Khaqan, the king of the Khazars. 2437 Maslama was accompanied by 
a group made up of kings of lands that he had conquered. He put Marwan 


2429 This took place in 120/738 (in Jumada I, according to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1658); see al- 
Ya'qubT, ed. Leiden, 2:387-388, below. 

2430 107 a. h. = May 19,725-May 7,726. 

2431 On Sa'Id, see Crone, Slaves on Horses, 144f. 

2432 M reads Sulaym, but see Crone, ibid., 106. 

2 433 Apparently in eastern Transcaucasia; see the article by V. Minorsky in ei 2 , s.v Shakki. 

2434 Jurzan is generally taken to mean Georgia. However, the evidence of al-Ya c qubi, Geog¬ 
raphy, ed. Leiden, 364, where the text speaks of madlnatJurzan (the city of Jurzan) as 
forming part of the third division of Armenia, implies that al-Ya c qubi took it to be the 
name of a city. 

2 435 A people of southern Daghistan, also called Lezgins; see the article by W. Barthold in 
ei 2 , s.v. Daghistan. 

2436 Tabarsaran is a district in the eastern Caucasus, the basin of the Rubas River, which 
runs into the Caspian just south of Derbend; see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , 
s.v. Tabarsaran. 

2437 For these campaigns, see Blankinship, End of theJihad State, 123 ff. 
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b. Muhammad 2438 in charge his vanguard, and the latter engaged the enemy 
and continued to fight them for days. At one point Marwan was missing, and 
Maslama was told that he had been killed, to which he replied, “By God, before 
he has been greeted as caliph? Never!” He conquered the greater part of the 
territory. 

[Hisham] dismissed Maslama and appointed Marwan b. | Muhammad, who 
came to the fortress where the “King of the Throne” was. 2439 This was a golden 
throne that had been sent by one of the Persian kings; it is said that Anushirwan 
had sent it to him, and so he was named for it. The king entered into a truce with 
Marwan, agreeing to give him 1,500 dark-haired male slaves. 2440 Marwan then 
headed for Tumanshah, whose king sued for peace. Then he entered the land 
of Zirikiran, whose king did the same. Then he went to Hamzin, and made war 
against the people there, killing a large number of them. He conquered most 
of the country and gathered food into the citadel of al-Bab, where he stayed. 

Bishr b. Safwan al-Kalbl was governor of the Maghrib. When Hisham ac¬ 
ceded to the throne, Bishr sent him huge sums of money and gifts, and Hisham 
therefore confirmed his appointment over Iffiqiya, where he remained until 
he died. When Bishr b. Safwan died, 2441 Hisham appointed ‘Ubayda b. Abd 
al-Rahman al-Qays! governor of Ifrlqiya. He remained there, sending raiding 
parties on sea and taking much booty. He left to go to Hisham, taking great 
sums of money with him, along with 20,000 slaves, and asked to be relieved 
of his post. Hisham did this and appointed ‘Uqba b. Qudama al-Tujlbl in his 
place. The latter remained there only a short time before he was dismissed and 
‘Ubaydallah b. al-Habhab was appointed, who carried out many raids. [...] 2442 


2438 This is Marwan b. Muhammad b. Marwan b. al-Hakam, the grandson of Marwan 1. After 
serving as governor in Armenia and later in Iraq, he succeeded to the caliphate in Safar 
127/December 744, and had the sad distinction of being the last Umayyad caliph. See 
the article by G. R. Hawting, in ei 2 , s.v. Marwan n. 

2439 Arabic malikal-sanr. Al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 196-197, preserves the story of how the Sasa- 
nian Shah Khusraw Anushirwan (r. 531-579) constructed a defensive wall in the Cauca¬ 
sus and then assigned various districts to vassal kings. The Khaqan of the mountains, 
also called the Wahrazan-Shah, received a golden throne (the detail of its being made 
of gold is peculiar to al-Ya'qubi). Confusingly, the district he ruled came to be called 
Sarir, after the word for throne. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-Kabk. 

2440 The parallel in al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 208, describes the tribute as “500 male slaves and 
500 female slaves with black-hair and eyebrows and long eyelashes every year.” 

2441 In 109/727-728, according to al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 231. 

2442 Although the text in M shows no sign of a lacuna and reads, “although some have said 
that it was Kulthum b. Tyad b. Hanzala b. Safwan al-Kalbi,” this is impossible, as the 
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Kulthum b. ‘Iyad was killed. [Then he appointed] Hanzala b. Safwan al-Kalbl. 

By the time he arrived in Ifriqiya, ‘Ukkasha b. Ayyub al-Fazari had overrun 
some districts, but Hanzala defeated him and remained there until the reign 
of Marwan b. Muhammad. 2443 

In year m, 2444 Sulayman b. Kathir al-Khuza‘1 and his companions in Khura- 2:383 
san came out of hiding, making the call for the Banu Hashim. 2445 Their call 
became public, and many people responded to it. Bukayr b. Mahan 2446 arrived; 
many answered his call ( da’wa ) to depose the Banu Umayya and swear alle¬ 
giance to the Banu Hashim, and his supporters grew in number. When Bukayr 
b. Mahan was about to die, he appointed as his successor Abu Salama Hafs b. 
Sulayman al-Khallal. 2447 He wrote to this effect to Muhammad b. Ali b. Abdal¬ 
lah, informing him that he favored Abu Salama. So Muhammad confirmed him 
and wrote to his companions, ordering them to be loyal and obedient, and they 
all acknowledged him. Now Khalid b. Abdallah had appointed his brother Asad 
b. Abdallah governor of Khurasan, and when news of them 2448 reached him, he 
arrested a group of them, cut off their arms and legs, and crucified them. They 
therefore remained fearful until Asad died and Ja'far b. Hanzala al-Bahrani was 
appointed governor of Khurasan. 

Yazid b. al-Gharif al-Hamdani was appointed governor of Sijistan. When he 
arrived there, he comported himself badly and sinned openly. He therefore was 
killed by some Kharijites, who took him by surprise while he was sitting in his 
assembly. He was attended by five hundred fully armed men and the Kharijites 
were only five in number, but one of them came forward and struck him with a 
sword, killing him. The soldiers rushed at them and killed them, but not before 
they had killed several soldiers. When the news reached Khalid b. Abdallah, 
he appointed al-Asfah b. Abdallah al-Kalbl, who set out in the winter for al- 


parallel sources (al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 231-232, and Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 354-355) 
agree that Kulthum b. ‘Iyad and Hanzala b. Safwan were two successive governors, 
that Kulthum was killed (read qutila with ed. Leiden, for M qila), and that Hanzala 
succeeded him and defeated ‘Ukkasha, a leader of the Sufriyya sect of Kharijites. 

2443 On ‘Ukkasha’s rebellion, see Blankinship, End of the Jihad State, 214 k, also the article 
by R. Basset in ei 2 , s.v. Hanzala b. Safwan. 

2444 111A.H. = April 5, 729 - March 25, 730. 

2445 See the article by Patricia Crone in ei 2 , s.v. Sulayman b. Kathir. 

2446 On Bukayr b. Mahan (d. 126/744), one of the most important leaders of the Hashimiyya 
in Kufa, see the article in ei 3 by Saleh Said Agha, s.v. Bukayr b. Mahan. 

2447 On Abu Salama Hafs b. Sulayman al-Khallal, the director of the ‘Abbasid da ‘wa in Kufa, 
see the article by Elton L. Daniel in ei 3 , s.v. Abu Salama Hafs b. Sulayman al-Khallal. 

2448 That is, the ‘Abbasid propagandists. 
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NIh, 2449 enrolling people on the campaign. But a local elder named ‘Abdallah 
b. ‘Amir came to him and said, “Commander, this is no time for raiding.” He 
replied, “I know better than you when it is time to raid,” and went ahead. When 
he had come to the head of one of the mountain passes, ‘Amr b. Bujayr came up 
to him and said: “God make the commander prosper! This is no time to enter 
2:384 this pass.” He answered, “Had I punished yesterday’s loud mouth, 11 shouldn’t 
have heard this today.” So he plunged into the pass, but once he had pushed 
into it, the enemy hemmed him in, closed in, and massacred the entire force; 
no one survived. When news reached Khalid of the killing of al-Asfah and the 
Muslims who had been with him, he appointed as governor Abdallah b. Abl 
Burda b. Abl Musa, who stayed there for the duration of Khalid’s term. 


The Death of Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. ‘All 2450 

Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-Husayn b. ‘All b. Abl Talib, whose mother was 
Umm Abdallah, the daughter of al-Hasan b. ‘All b. Abl Talib, died in 117 2451 at 
the age of 58. He himself said, “My grandfather al-Husayn was killed when I was 
four, and I remember his being killed and what befell us at that time.” 2452 He 
was called Abu Ja'far al-Baqir because he diligently sought knowledge. 2453 

Jabir b. Abdallah al-Ansari said: 2454 “The Messenger of God said to me, ‘You 
will live long enough to see from among my progeny a man who resembles me 
more than anyone else and who is named after me; when you see him, you will 
have no doubt that it is he; greet him on my behalf.’” When Jabir grew old and 


2449 West of Lake Zarah, between Sijistan and Quhistan; Le Strange, Lands, 340; M has al- 
Tlh. 

2450 Muhammad al-Baqir, the fifth Imam according to the Imam! and Isma'TlT ShT'a; see the 
article by E. Kohlberg in ei 2 , s.v. Muhammad b. ‘All Zayn al-Abidin, Abu Dja'far, called 
al-Bakir. 

2451 117A.H. = January 31, 735 - January 19, 736. 

2452 This would place his birth fouryears before 10 Muharram 61/10 October 680, implying 
that he was about 60 years old at his death. 

2453 Arabic baqara l-’ilm, explaining the name al-Baqir. The meaning “search diligently” is 
rare for Arabic baqara, which normally means “rip open,” but regular for its Aramaic 
cognate. 

2454 As a young boy, Jabir b. Abdallah (already mentioned by al-Ya c qubi, ed. Leiden, 2:231, 
265, 325) accompanied his father, one of the 70 who swore allegiance to Muhammad 
at the second pledge of al-Aqaba. As Jabir died in 78/697, he could have lived to see 
the young al-Baqir. See the article by M. J. Kister in ei 2 , s.v Djabir b. ‘Abd Allah. 
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feared death, he took to saying, “0 Baqir, 0 Baqir, where are you?” Finally he 
saw him, and threw himself at his feet, kissing his hands and feet and saying: 
“By my father and mother! The likeness of his forefather, the Messenger of God! 
Your forefather sends you his greeting.” 

Abu Hamza al-Thumali 2455 said: “I heard Muhammad b. ‘All say, ‘God, may 
Hebe glorified and exalted, says: “If My servant makes his concern for Me a sole 
concern, I will set riches within his soul, remove poverty from before his eyes, 
satisfy his every need, and decree for him a commerce more profitable than 
the commerce of every trader. But if he makes his concern for Me a divided 
concern, I will set his preoccupation in his heart and his want before his eyes; I 
will scatter his affairs | and leave him to his own devices, heedless of whatever 
vale of this world he perishes in.’”” 

Somebody once asked Muhammad, “Do you know anything better than 
gold?” He answered, “Yes; its Giver.” 

He said: “Have fortitude during hard times, do not ignore obligations, and do 
not give away to anyone anything whose harm to you will outweigh its benefits 
to him.” 

He said: “To see one’s enemy disobey God—that is help enough from God.” 

He said: “The worst father is one whose beneficence drives him to excess, 
and the worst son is one whom parsimony drives to disobedience.” 

When Abu Ja'far was asked about the words of God, may He be glorified 
and exalted, And speak good to men , 2456 he replied, “Say to them the best 
that you would want said to you.” Then he said, “God, may He be glorified 
and exalted, hates those who constantly curse, malign, impugn, cause out¬ 
rage, speak obscenely, and beg; but He loves those who are modest, gentle, 
abstemious, and chaste.” 

He also said, “If I fasted all day without eating, and prayed all night without 
ceasing, and spent my wealth for God’s sake, coin by coin, but my heart were 
empty of love for His friends and hatred for His enemies, all of that would be 
of no use to me.” 

He had five sons: Abu Abdallah, Ja'far, Abdallah, Ibrahim, ‘Ubaydallah, who 
died young, and ‘Ali, who also died young. 


2455 Sic ed. Leiden. M has al-Yamani, but Abu Hamza al-Thumali is well known in Shfite 
tradition, with a commentary to his name; see Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist. 

2456 Qur’an 2:83. 


2:385 
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‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. al-'Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib died in year 118. 2457 He was born 
in the night preceding the day on which ‘All b. Abl Talib was killed, and he died 
in al-Ijhir, 2458 between al-Humayma and Adhruh in the district of Damascus, 
at the age of 78. His mother was Zur'a bt. Mishrah b. Ma'dikarib, one of the four 
kings of Kinda. He was a man of wealth, virtue, and honor. 

As for what he transmitted from his father—he said: “I heard my father say, 
2:386 ‘He whose soul overpowers him into doing what it wants | will not make it desire 
what he wants.’” 

He said: “I heard my father say, ‘People lived together in piety ( taqwa ) for 
a time. Then that came to an end, and they lived together in manliness ( mu- 
ruwwa). Then that came to an end, and they lived together in shame (haya 1 ). 
Then that came to an end, and the veil was tom open.’ And he used to say: ‘The 
noble man softens when a plea is made to him, and the base man becomes 
harsh when treated kindly.’” 

He said: “The soul’s relinquishing its desire for what others possess is better 
than its giving extravagantly.” 

“Contentment is the pleasure of life, and satisfaction with one’s lot is greater 
than the manliness ( muruwwa) of generosity.” 

“He who keeps his soul safe from four things—haste, stubbornness, pride, 
and indolence—is unlikely to have what befalls others befall him.” 

‘All b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas had twenty-two sons: Muhammad b. ‘All, whose 
mother was al-‘Aliya bt. ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abbas; Dawud and ‘Isa, both by a concu¬ 
bine; Sulayman and Salih, by a concubine; Ahmad, Bishr, Mubashshir, Isma'il, 
and Abd al-Samad, by concubines; 2459 Abdallah the Elder, whose mother 
was Umm Abiha bt. Abdallah b. Ja'far b. Abl Talib, and who left no progeny; 
‘Ubaydallah, whose mother was So-and-so 2460 daughter of al-Harish; and Abd 
al-Malik, ‘Uthman, Abd al-Rahman, Abdallah the Younger, 2461 Yahya, Ishaq, 
Ya'qub, Abd al-'Aziz, Isma'il the Younger, and Abdallah the Midmost al- 
Ahnaf, 2462 by various concubines. 


2457 On ‘All b. Abdallah b. al-Abbas, the grandfather of the Abbasid caliphs al-Saffah and 
al-Mansur, see the article byMoshe Sharon in ei 3 , s.v. Allb. Abdallah b. Abbas. 118 a.h. 
= January 20, 736 - January 7, 737. 

2458 Sic M, but such a place is otherwise unknown. 

2459 In the list of children of All b. Abdallah given by al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 29-30, all 
these are said to have been born to a single concubine. 

2460 Arabic Fulana: a woman whose name was unknown. 

2461 The mss insert at this point the words, “who is al-Saffah,” but as the Leiden editor noted 
in his Addenda et emendanda, they have been misplaced by the copyist and belong in 
the next paragraph after “Abu 1-Abbas.” 

2462 The surname means “the Lame.” 
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Muhammad b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah came to Hisham, accompanied by his son, 
Abu l-‘Abbas al-Saffah, who was a youth. When he left Hisham’s presence, he 
said to one of his companions, “I complained to the Commander of the Faithful 
about my heavy debts and large family, but he made fun of me and said, ‘Just 
wait for the son of the HarithI woman,’ meaning this youth.” 2463 

Hisham was dogged in pursuing the Kharijites. [...] 2464 sat down one day 
and gathered the Kharijites | around him. He said, “People, fear God and do not 
give up the jihad." So they gave him the oath of allegiance, and he stayed there 
for a time. When death approached, he said to them, “There is nobody I trust 
more than al-Buhlul b. ‘Umayr al-Shaybanl.” When he died, al-Buhlul rebelled, 
reaching the outskirts of Kufa. News of this reached Khalid b. Abdallah, who 
sent cavalry after him; they pursued him from ‘Ayn al-Tamr to Mosul, where he 
was killed. 2465 

There came to Hisham’s attention certain things about Khalid b. Abdallah 
that he held against him. [One of these was] that he distributed huge sums, 
amounting to 36 million dirhams, a sum that [Hisham] considered enormous; 
[another was] that he had said, “Umayya exceeds Qasr 2466 in nobility no more 
than this”—and he held two of his fingers together. So Hisham wrote to him: “I 
have heard what you have said. You belong only to the low and contemptible 
Bajila. You son of a Christian woman! You will come to know that the one who 
raised you up will humble you!” 

Khalid continued to govern Iraq for fourteen or fifteen years. When Hisham 
decided to dismiss him, he summoned Hassan al-Nabatl, who had been looking 
into the entire affair of Khalid b. Abdallah. Hisham threatened Hassan with 
death, and swore to him by the one and only God that either Hassan would tell 


2463 Ironically, Hisham’s contemptuous remark—“Wait for the lad to grow up,” and make 
your fortune—turned out to be true in a way that Hisham certainly did not intend. As 
the future first Abbasid caliph, Abu 1-Abbas would indeed make the fortunes of his 
family—and almost exterminate the Umayyad family. 

2464 One or more words, perhaps giving the name of the Kharijite, have dropped out of the 

2465 On the rebellion of al-Buhlul, see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1622-1628, where he is called (al-) 
Buhlul b. Bishr. The Leiden edition of al-Tabari originally vocalized the name as Bahlul, 
and Blankinship followed suit in his English translation, but the Addenda et Corrigenda 
of the Leiden edition corrected the reading to Buhlul, and the Cairo edition of al-Tabari 
shows this reading, which is more likely to be correct. 

2466 Qasr was Khalid’s own clan, a subtribe of the Bajila. On the relatively low status of the 
latter, see the article by W. Montgomery Watt in ei 2 , s.v. Badjila; also the article by G. 
R. Hawting in ei 2 , s.v. Khalid b. Abd Allah al-Kasri. 


2:387 
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him the truth or he would kill him. So Hassan brought him chests of documents 
against Khalid, thereby becoming the first secretary to denounce the governor 
of his own district. Having secured all he needed regarding Khalid, Hisham 
wrote a letter in his own hand to his governor in Yemen, Yusuf b. ‘Umar al- 
Thaqafi, which he let nobody else see, ordering him to make his way to Iraq and 
to conceal his presence until he drew near. He was to seize Khalid and his men, 
and demand that he repay the 36 million dirhams. So, having kept his mission 
secret, Yusuf left Yemen in the company of seven men and came to Iraq; this 
was in the year 120. 2467 

Yusuf b. ‘Umar arrived by night and made his way with five men | to the con¬ 
gregational mosque. 2468 When the annoucement to begin the prayers came, 
Khalid moved forward to pray, 2469 but Yusuf grabbed him and pulled him out, 
and then moved forward himself and recited, When the Terror descends , 2470 at 
his first prostration, and then, at the second, A questioner asked of a chastise¬ 
ment about to fall . 2471 Then he turned his face to the people and made himself 
known to them. He took Khalid and his men away, subjected them to various 
kinds of torture, and demanded the money of them. Then all the dihqans 2472 
and wealthy people of Iraq came together and said, “We will bear the burden of 
this money for him and pay it.” Yusuf is said to have accepted this from them, 
and when they brought him the money, Yusuf called for Khalid. (One of Yusuf’s 
agents) took Khalid, dressed him in a woolen cloak, bound his hand[s] to his 
neck, and brought him to Yusuf, who was sitting on a bench. Yusuf gave him 
a tug so that he fell on his face. (Someone who had been present said: “I saw 
Khalid do the same thing to ‘Umar b. Hubayra al-Fazari when he dismissed 
him from Iraq. So let whoever is appointed to an office behave himself well.”) 
Yusuf terrorized Khalid and his agents, imposed charges on them, and tortured 
them so that most of them died by his hand. He imposed a charge of 10 million 
(dirhams) on Aban b. al-Walld al-Bajall, 20 million on Tariq b. Abl Ziyad, the 
governor of Fars, 20 million on al-Zubayr, the governor of Isfahan, al-Rayy, and 
Qumis, and less on others. He extracted most of the money. Bilal b. Abl Burda 


2467 120A.H. = December 29,737 - December^, 738. 

2468 That is, the main mosque of Kufa; cf. the more detailed report in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 

2:1468 ff. 

2469 That is, to lead the prayers in his capacity as governor. 

2470 Qur’an 56:1. 

2471 Qur’an 70 x 

2472 In the Islamic period, the term dihqan is generally used in to describe the rural, landed 
gentry of formerly Sasanian lands. 
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b. Abl Musa al-Ash‘ari, Khalid’s governor of Basra, escaped from Yusuf’s prison 
and made his way to Hisham, but Yusuf wrote to Hisham about him, and the 
latter returned him to Yusuf, who tortured him to death. He turned his house 
in Kufa into a prison and confiscated his house in Basra. 

When al-Hakam b. Awana, the governor of Sind, heard what Yusuf had 
done to the governors | serving Khalid, he pressed into enemy territory, saying, 2:389 
“Either it will be a conquest that will satisfy Yusuf, or it will be a martyrdom 
whereby I shall find relief from him.” So he met the enemy and kept fighting 
until he was killed. Now al-Hakam had appointed ‘Amr b. Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim al-Thaqafi as his deputy over the cavalry, and when al-Hakam was killed 
in al-Sind, Amr b. Muhammad al-Thaqafi and Ibn ‘Arrar 2473 disputed over his 
succession. He 2474 wrote to Yusuf b. ‘Umar about the matter, and the latter 
wrote to Hisham, who responded by saying, “If Amr b. Muhammad has reached 
middle age, then appoint him governor.” Yusuf favored Amr owing to Thaqafi 
kinship, and so he appointed him and sent him his letter of appointment. 

He 2475 seized Ibn ‘Arrar, imprisoned him, and put him in chains. 

‘Amr b. Muhammad b. al-Qasim subsequently built a town this side of the 
lake, which he named al-Mansura, 2476 and took up residence in the governor’s 
residence. The enemy proved tenacious; they crowned a king, and then they 
marched on al-Mansura and besieged it. ‘Amr wrote to Yusuf, who dispatched 
four thousand men to him. The king then withdrew, his authority broken. ‘Amr 
then made ready to attack the enemy and put Ma‘n b. Za’ida b. al-Shaybani 2477 
in charge of his vanguard. Ma‘n made a surprise attack on the king’s army by 
night; his men stood firm, and a great many of the enemy were killed. This 
endangered the king; a group of his men passed by him—the Muslims did not 
recognize him—and, seeing him, they called out “al-Rah! al-Rah!" (that is, “the 


2473 Thus in M and ed. Leiden; the name is otherwise unknown. 

2474 Apparently, ‘Amr b. Muhammad is the antecedent of the pronoun, as Hisham’s reply 
mentions only him. 

2475 Again the antecedent is vague: either ‘Amr b. Muhammad seized Ibn ‘Arrar, or Yusuf b. 
‘Umar had him seized. 

2476 The mins of the town are located 47 miles northeast of modern Hyderabad, Pakistan. 
The precise significance of duna l-buhayra (this side of/near/beside the lake) is unclear, 
although same phrase is applied to al-Mansura in al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 444. It may refer 
to the fact that the city was surrounded by a branch of the Indus and therefore looked 
like an island. See Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 331, and the article by 
Y. Friedmann in El 2 , s.v. al-Mansura. 

2477 On the colorful career of this military commander and governor of late Umayyad and 
early ‘Abbasid times, see the article by H. Kennedy in ei 2 , s.v. Ma‘n b. Za’ida. 
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King!”) and rescued him. The king and his men took to their heels, and ‘Amr 
took firm control of the lands. With ‘Amr in his army was Marwan b. Yazid b. 
al-Muhallab, who rebelled, leading a group of like-minded commanders, and 
2:390 made off with ‘Amr’s provisions | and riding animals. Amr, along with Ma‘n b. 
Za’ida and ‘Atiyya b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, went out to engage him, defeated him, 
and scattered his men. Marwan fled. Amr proclaimed clemency to everyone 
except Ibn al-Muhallab, who was turned in and executed. 

Hisham sent for Zayd b. ‘Ali b. al-Husayn 2478 and said to him, “Yusuf b. ‘Umar 
al-Thaqafi has written, mentioning that Khalid b. Abdallah al-Qasri told him 
thatyou were holding 600,000 dirhams in trust (for him).” He answered, “I don’t 
have anything of Khalid’s.” Hisham said, “You must be sent to Yusuf b. ‘Umar 
so that he can bring you and Khalid together.” Zayd replied, “Don’t send me 
to the slave of Thaqif so that he can toy with me!” Hisham replied, “You must 
be sent to him.” Zayd then made a lengthy speech to him, whereupon Hisham 
said, “I have heard thatyou consider yourself qualified for the caliphate—you, 
the son of a slave girl!” To this Zayd said, “What a thing to say! My mother’s 
rank disqualify me? By God, Isaac was the son of a free woman, and Ishmael 
the son of a slave-girl, yet God, who is mighty and exalted, bestowed His favor 
upon the sons of Ishmael, from whom He brought forth the Arabs, and that 
line continued until it produced the Messenger of God.” Then he said, “Fear 
God, Hisham!” Whereupon Hisham replied, “Does someone like you command 
me to fear God?” “Yes,” said Zayd, “no one is too low to command it, and no one 
is too high to heed it.” Hisham then sent him out, accompanied by messengers 
from him. When he left, he 2479 said: “By God, I know that no one has ever loved 
life without being humiliated.” Hisham wrote to Yusuf b. ‘Umar: “When Zayd 
b. Ali reaches you, bring him him and Khalid together, but don’t let him stay 
with you for a single hour, because I have seen that he is sweet-tongued, very 
eloquent, and able to dissemble, and the people of Iraq are quick to rally to the 
like of him.” 

When Zayd arrived in Kufa, he went before Yusuf and said to him, “Why 
have you summoned me from the presence of the Commander of the Faithful?” 


2478 On the revolt of Zayd b. ‘All b. al-Husayn, the eponym of the Zaidi line of Shi'ites, see 
the article by W. Madelung in ei 2 , s.v. Zayd b. ‘All b. al-Husayn. 

2479 The antecedents of both pronouns are ambiguous, but the maxim makes better sense 
if spoken by Zayd. In al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:1675, the maxim in a slightly different wording 
is unambiguously attributed to Zayd. It occurs in another context in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
3:33, where the sense is clearer: It is better to die with one’s honor intact than to accept 
humiliation because one loves life too much. 
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Yusuf replied, “Khalid b. ‘Abdallah said that you had 600,000 dirhams of his.” 2:391 
“Then summon Khalid,” replied Zayd. Yusuf summoned him, wearing heavy 
irons, and said, “This is Zayd b. ‘Ali; tell us about the money of yours that is with 
him.” Khalid responded, “By the one and only God, he has nothing of mine great 
or small, and the only reason you have summoned him is to mistreat him.” Yusuf 
then turned to Zayd and said, “The Commander of the Faithful has ordered 
me to send you out of Kufa the moment you arrived.” Zayd replied, “Then I’ll 
rest for three nights and then leave.” “That is impossible,” said Yusuf. “Then just 
today?” said Zayd; but Yusuf said, “Not a single hour!” Yusuf then sent him out, 
accompanied by messengers. On leaving, he quoted these verses: 

His soles in shreds, bemoaning his sore feet, 
worn down by edges of sharp flints: 

Fear drove him away and made him to be despised— 
thus it is for whoever loathes the heat of battle. 

In death there was rest for him: 

and death is a fate decreed for all men. 

When Yusuf’s messengers reached al-‘Udhayb, 2480 they returned. Zayd turned 
back to Kufa, where the Shi'a there rallied to him. When news of this reached 
Yusuf b. ‘Umar, he attacked them and a bloody battle took place. In the end, 

Zayd b. ‘All was killed. His body was loaded onto a donkey, brought into Kufa, 
and his head was displayed on a pole. Then his body was put together and 
burned. Half of the ashes were scattered into the Euphrates, and half onto 
the fields. “By God,” said Yusuf, “I’ll have you Kufans eating him in your food 
and drinking him in your water!” The killing of Zayd took place in the year 
121. 2481 

When Zayd was killed and his rebellion ended, 2482 the Shi'a began to stir 
in Khurasan. Their movement became public, and increasing numbers joined 
them or sympathized with them. They took to reciting to people the actions of 
the Umayyads and how badly they had treated the Prophet’s family, until there 
was not a town | where the news had not spread. Missionaries appeared, visions 2:392 
were dreamt, and people came together to study books about apocalyptic 


2480 The springs and village of al-TJdhayb lay in the desert region to the west of Kufa, along 
the alluvial plain of the Euphrates. 

2481 Al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 20698 ff., places Zayd’s death early in 122, dating the beginning of the 
revolt to 1 Safar 122 (January 6,740). Zayd was killed one or two days later. 

Literally, “and what took place in his affair took place.” 


2482 
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battles. 2483 Yahya b. Zayd 2484 fled to Khurasan and then went to Balkh, where 
he remained in hiding. Yusuf wrote to Hisham about him, and the latter wrote 
to Nasr b. Sayyar an account of him. Nasr sent an army under the leadership of 
Hudba b. ‘Amir al-Sa‘di to Balkh. They tracked Yahya down and captured him, 
and they took him to Nasr, who imprisoned him in the citadel in Marw. 

When news of the disturbances in Khurasan and of the great numbers of 
those involved reached Hisham, he wrote to Yusuf b. ‘Umar, saying, “Send me 
someone with knowledge of Khurasan.” So he sent him ‘Abd al-Karim b. Salit 
b. ‘Atiyya al-Hanafi. Hisham asked him about Khurasan and its people and 
about who there would make a good governor. Abd al-Karim named a number 
of men from Qays and Rabi'a, but whenever he named a man from Rabi'a, 
Hisham would say, “The mountain passes cannot be defended by Rabi'a.” Then 
he named Nasr b. Sayyar al-Laythi, and he said, “He will be victorious and drive 
forwards.” 2485 Then he said, “Page, write out his letter of appointment.” So he 
wrote out the appointment, and Hisham ordered him to make his way quickly 
to Yusuf b. ‘Umar. Nasr had earlier governed a district in Khurasan, and when 
Ja'far b. Hanzala was dismissed, he became governor of the province. 2486 

Yusuf had arrested and imprisoned Khalid’s tax agents. Among those whom 
he arrested were ‘Isa b. Ma'qil al-'Ijli and Asim b. Yunus al-Tjll. Abu Muslim, 2487 
whose name had been Ibrahim b. ‘Uthman before Muhammad b. ‘All named 
him Abd al-Rahman, was serving ‘Isa b. Ma'qil, and heard them discussing the 
call on behalf of the Banu Hashim, and he came to understand the matter. 2488 


2483 Arabic kutub al-malahim. On evidence for such works in early Islam, based in part upon 
hadiths of the Prophet describing the signs of the Last Hour and in part upon esoteric 
knowledge that the ShT'a claimed to have been handed down among the descendants 
of ‘All, see the article by U. Rubin in ei 2 , s.v. Sa‘a, and the article by T. Fahd in ei 2 , s.v. 
Djafr. 

2484 The son of Zayd b. ‘All, who, having joined his father in rebellion, was later killed in 
battle near Herat in the summer or fall of 125/743; see below, ed. Leiden, 2:397-398. 
See also the article by W. Madelung in ei 2 , s.v. Yahya b. Zayd b. ‘All b. al-Husayn. 

2485 Punning on the meaning of the name: Nasr (God’s help, or victory) and Sayyar (one 
who travels much). 

2486 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20638 and 1666, gives two dates for the appointment: Rajab of 121 
(June-July 739) or Rajab of 120 (June-July 738), and gives several accounts of the 
search for a suitable governor of Khurasan, ibid., 1659-1666. 

2487 This is the first mention of Abu Muslim, a man of obscure origins, who became the 
leader of the ‘Abbasid movement in Khurasan. See the article by Saleh Said Agha in 
El 3 , s.v. Abu Muslim al-Khurasanl. 

2488 From the first of the parallel accounts in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1726-1728, from al- 
Mada’ini, it appears that ‘Asim and ‘Isa were arrested by the new governor because 
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Sulayman b. Kathlr, Malik b. al-Haytham, and Qahtaba b. Shablb arrived on 
their way to Mecca. 2489 They entered the prison to see ‘Isa b. Ma'qil and Asim 
b. Yunus, and there they saw how Abu Muslim would frequent them and their 
retinue | and confer with them about the matter. So they took him with them 2:393 
and introduced him to Muhammad b. ‘All, who, having spoken with him, said: 

“I believe that this youth is our man. He is the very one! Heed his words, 
accept his leadership, and seek his advice, for there is no doubt that he is the 
man for the job.” Some of those knowledgeable about the Revolution 2490 say 
that Abu Muslim joined not Muhammad b. ‘All, but rather his son, Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad b. ‘All. 

Because Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik had appointed his son al-Walid b. Yazid as 
heir apparent, there was continual friction between al-Walid and Hisham. One 
day, al-Walid went to see Hisham, but instead of finding him holding court, 
he found his maternal uncle, [Ibrahim b.] Hisham b. Isma'Il al-Makhzuml. 
Pretending ignorance of who he was, al-Walid said, “Who is this man?” [Ibn] 
Hisham became angry, and replied, “Someone such that your grandfather’s 
honor became complete only by his becoming related to him by marriage.” 

“And who are you to talk, you son of an uncircumcised woman?” replied al- 
Walid, and they exchanged ugly words. Having heard the conversation, Hisham 
came in, and they fell silent. Al-Walid did not stand up (to honor him), and so 
Hisham said to him, “How are you, Walid?” [“Well!” he said.] 2491 Hisham went 
on, “And how are your lutes doing?” “Lusty!” replied al-Walid. 2492 Hisham then 


of their position as tax agents of the former governor and that their conversion to the 
Abbasid cause took place in prison, where, coincidentally, the Abbasid propagandist 
Bukayr b. Mahan had been incarcerated. Bukayr converted Asim and ‘Isa to the cause 
(the second of al-Tabari’s accounts includes ‘Isa’s brother Idris among the prisoners). 
Abu Muslim then heard the new converts discuss the cause and was so visibly moved 
that they invited him to join the movement. 

2489 They were members of the Abbasid da’wa who had set out from Khurasan and were 
passing through Kufa on their way to Mecca, presumably for the Pilgrimage. The 
translation follows M, wa-qadima Sulayman ...; in C the last letter of the first word has 
fallen out, leading Houtsma to supply a verb to complete the sense, wa-qad [irtahala] 
Sulayman ... (Sulayman ... had departed ...). On Qahtaba b. Shablb, see the article by 
M. Sharon in ei 2 , s.v. Kahtaba. 

2490 Arabic al-dawla. This is the first occurrence in al-Ya'qubi’s history of the term, which 
originally was a general term for “change,” or “alteration,” or perhaps, “time of success.” 
See the article by F. Rosenthal in ei 2 , s.v. Dawla. 

2491 The words, or something similar in meaning, have dropped out of the MSS and were 
supplied by the Leiden editor. 

2492 Al-Walid b. Yazid, who eventually did succeed to the caliphate, was famous as a poet 
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asked, “And what have those evil companions of yours been doing?” Al-Walid 
said, “God’s curse on them if they’re any worse than yours!” “Take him away!” 
said Hisham, and so he was seized and taken out. 

Hisham was among the most resolute and manly of the Umayyads; but 
he was also miserly, envious, coarse, ill-mannered, unjust, extremely harsh, 
seldom merciful, and sharp-tongued. There was an outbreak of the plague 
during his reign, and very many people perished, as well as riding animals 
and cattle. The person with the greatest influence over him was al-Abrash b. 
al-Walid al-Kalbi. The head of his security force ( shurta ) was Ka‘b b. Hamid 
al-‘AbsI. Leading his personal guard (haras) was al-RabT b. Ziyad b. Sabur. His 
chamberlain ( hajib ) was his client, al-Harish. He had embroidered silk bands 
2; 394 produced, and other such kinds, along with embroidered silk, Armenian silk | 
and different kinds of garments. 2493 

He ruled for five months short of twenty years and died on Wednesday, the 
ninth day of Rabf i in the year 125, 2494 at the age of 53. Al-Walid b. Yazid’s agents 
denied access to the storerooms, and so no burial shroud could be found for 
him until one of his servants shrouded him. Some say that it was al-Abrash al- 
Kalbi who did so. Al-‘Abbas b. al-Walid led the funeral prayers, although some 
say that al-Abrash did so. Hisham was buried in al-Rusafa. He left ten sons: 
Maslama, Yazid, Muhammad, ‘Abdallah, Sulayman, Marwan, Mu'awiya, Sa'Id, 
‘Abd al-Rahman, and Quraysh. 

Those who led the pilgrimage during his reign were: 

- in the year 105: Ibrahim b. Hisham; 

- [in the year 106: Hisham] b. ‘Abd al-Malik 

- in the year 107: Ibrahim b. Hisham; 

- in the years 108,109,110,111, [and 112]: Ibrahim again; 

- in the year 113: his son, Sulayman; 

- in the year 114: Khalid b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. al-Harith b. al-Hakam; 


and musician, especially in the genres of love poetry and wine songs, hence Hisham’s 
contemptuous remark See the article by Renate Jacobi in ei 2 , s.v. al-Walid. 

2493 Hisham was famous for his love of luxurious clothing. Although the word tiraz does 
not occur here, Hisham is the first caliph specifically mentioned in the Arabic sources 
as having established factories to manufacture the inscribed textiles known as tiraz 
used as official sashes of office; see the article by Y. K. Stillman and P. Sanders in ei 2 , 
s.v. Tiraz. 

2494 That is, January 8, 743. Al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh, 20728 dates his death to the next month, 9 
Rabf 11125 (February 6, 743), as do Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 356, and al-Mas'udi, 
Muruj, 4:49 (§ 2236). 
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- in the year 115: Muhammad b. Hisham b. Isma'Il; 

- in the year 116: al-Walid [b. Yazid] b. ‘Abd al-Malik; 

- [in the year 117: Khalid b. Abd al-Malik] b. al-Harith; 

_ [ _]2495 

- in the year 119: Abu Shakir Maslama b. Hisham; 

- in the years [120,] 121, and 122: Muhammad b. Hisham b. Isma'Il; 

- in the year 123: Yazid b. Hisham; 

- in the year 124: Muhammad b. Hisham b. Isma'Il. 

Those who led the campaigns during his rule were: 

- in the year 106: Mu'awiya b. Hisham led the campaign and sent Waddah, 
leader of the Waddahiyya, 2496 to burn crops and villages because the Byzan¬ 
tines had burned pasture land. Sa'Id b. Abd al-Malik led the western summer 
campaign, and al-Jarrah b. Abdallah al-Hakami campaigned against al-Lan. 

- in the year 107: likewise Mu'awiya. 

- in the year 108: Maslama b. Abd al-Malik led the eastern summer campaign, 

and Asim b. Yazid | al-Hilall the western. 2:395 

- in the year 109: Mu'awiya b. Hisham, with al-Battal, who led the vanguard, 
conquered Khanjara. 2497 Maslama campaigned against the Turks, taking 
Bab al-Lan, and engaging the Khaqan. 

- in the year 111: Mu'awiya b. Hisham led the western summer campaign, and 
Sa'Id b. Hisham the eastern. The Turks advanced to Azerbaijan, where al- 
Harith b. 'Amr al-TaT, engaged them and defeated them. 

- in the year 112: the Turks reached the territory of Ardabil; 2498 al-Jarrah b. 
'Abd[allah] al-Hakami campaigned against them, engaged the king of the 
Turks, and killed him. Mu'awiya b. Hisham campaigned against the Byzan¬ 
tines, but was unable to enter their lands, so he posted a mobile force at 
al-‘Amq 2499 in the district of Mar'ash. 

- in the year 114: Mu'awiya b. Hisham and Maslama b. Abd al-Malik. 


2495 A year has dropped out, probably by copyist’s error. The parallel in Khalifa b. Khayyat, 
Ta’rlkh, 360, lists Muhammad b. Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik as leader of the pilgrimage in 
118. 

2496 A militia; see K. Athamina, “Non-Arab Regiments and Private Militias during the 
Umayyad Period.” 

2497 Modem Rankin in north central Anatolia. 

2498 Modem Ardabil of north-west Iran, about 210 km east of Tabriz. 

2499 A large alluvial plain north east of Antioch. 
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- in the year 115: Mu'awiya and Sulayman, sons of Hisham. ‘Abdallah al-Bat¬ 
tal, 2500 who led the vanguard, engaged Constantine, 2501 took him captive, 
and defeated the Byzantines. 

- in the year 116: Mu'awiya b. Hisham. 

- in the year 117: Mu'awiya and Sulayman, the sons of Hisham. Marwan b. 
Muhammad campaigned in the lands of the Turks. 

- in the year 118: Mu'awiya and Maslama, the sons of Hisham. 

- in the year 119 [...] campaigned in the lands of the Byzantines, and the 
campaign in the lands of the Turks was conducted by Marwan b. Muham¬ 
mad. 2502 

- in the year 121: Maslama b. Hisham, who reached Malatya. 

- in the year 122: Marwan b. Muhammad in Armenia, and Sulayman b. Hisham 
in the region of Malatya. 

- in the year 123: Sulayman b. Hisham led the summer campaign, and Marwan 
b. Muhammad (campaigned against) Jilan and Muqan 2503 in Armenia. 

- in the year 124: Sulayman b. Hisham, who engaged the Byzantine emperor 
Leo and Artabasdus. 2504 He withdrew, and so there was no fighting between 
them. 

- in the year 125: al-Ghamr b. Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik. 


2500 On the development of a popular legend around this fighter against the Byzantines, 
see the article by Khalil Athamina in ei 3 , s.v al-Battal, ‘Abdallah. 

2501 Perhaps to be identified as the son of the emperor Leo ill. In 123/740, Leo 111 and 
Constantine routed an expedition led by al-Battal and the governor of Malatya, and 
both Muslim commanders were killed. 

2502 The copyist of C, the basis of ed. Leiden, skipped by homeoteleuton from the word 
“Turks” at the end of the entry for 118 to the word “Turks” in the entry for 119. Almost 
all of the notice for the year 119 can be recovered from M, except for the name of the 
leader of the campaign in Byzantine territory. 

2 503 Jilan (Gflan) is the low-lying region along the southwestern coast of the Caspian Sea. 
See the article by B. Spuler in ei 2 , s.v. Gflan. Muqan (Mughan) is a steppe area north of 
Gflan and to the south of the lower course of the Araxes (Aras) River, stretching from 
northern Iran into Azerbaijan. See the article by V. Minorsky in ei 2 , s.v. Mukan. 

2504 In M the names have been copied as, first, al-Bun, but by adding one dot one can 
easily get Aliyyun, a reasonable match for Leo(n), i.e., Leo in. The next name has been 
copied as Artayas, but by subtracting one dot one can easily get Artabas, a reasonable 
match for Artabasdus, Leo’s son-in-law, who became emperor by deposing Leo’s son, 
Constantine v, in 742, ruling until November 2, 743 (early in 126A.H.). Since Leo hi 
died on June 18, 741, and 124A.H. did not begin until November 15, 741, al-Ya c qubi’s 
chronology is impossible, at least as regards Leo’s presence; Artabasdus, however, is 
chronologically possible. See Vasiliev, History of Byzantine Empire, 260. 
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The learned men during his days were: 

- Salim b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar, 

- al-Haytham 2505 b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr, 

- Muhammad b. Muslim b. Shihab al-Zuhri, | 

- Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi, 

- Nafi‘, the mawla of Abdallah b. ‘Umar, 

- Asim b. ‘Umar b. Qatada, 

- Muhammad b. Abi Bakr b. [Muhammad b. ‘Amr b.] Hazm, 2506 

- Tawus al-Yamani, 

- Rabi'a b. [Abi] ‘Abd al-Rahman, 2507 

- Ata 1 b. Abi Rabah, 

- Amr b. Dinar, 2508 

- Abdallah b. [Abi] Najih, 2509 

- Habib b. Abi Thabit, 

- Abd al-Malik b. Maysara, 

- Abu Ishaq al-Sabi‘i, 

- al-Qasim b. Abd al-Rahman, 2510 

- [‘Ubaydallah] b. Abdallah [b. ‘Utba] b. Mas'ud, 

- Simak b. Harb al-Dhuhll, 2511 

- al-Hakam b. ‘Uyayna al-Kindl, 2512 

- Hammad b. Abi Sulayman, 2513 


2505 Perhaps a copyist’s error for al-Qasim. See above, ed. Leiden, 2:378. 

2506 A judge in Medina, died 132/749-750: biography in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:2505-2506. 

2507 Died c. 136/753-754; biography in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:2506; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 3:258- 
259- 

2508 Meccan jurist, d. 125 or 126 (742-744); see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 8:28-30; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 
5:353 £; and the article by Harald Motzki in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Amr b. Dinar. 

2509 Meccan, d. 131/748-749; transmitter of a recension of the Qur’an commentary by 
Mujahid; see F. Sezgin, gas, 1:29; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:2506; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 6:54- 
55- 

2510 Al-Qasim b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shaml, Damascene, d. 112/730; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 
8:322-324. 

2511 Kufan, d. 123/740-741; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 4:232-234. 

2512 If the reading ‘Uyayna is correct, he was a judge (Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 2:372); but the 
correct reading may be ‘Utayba. For al-Hakam b. ‘Utayba al-Kindl, d. 115/733-734, see 
the biography in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:2496. 

2513 Hammad b. Abi Sulayman al-Ash‘ari was a Kufan jurist who died c. 120/738; see F. Sez¬ 
gin, gas, 1:404-405. 


2:396 
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- Abu Ma'shar Ziyad b. Kulayb, 2514 

- Talha b. Musarrif al-Hamdanl, 2515 

- Nu'aym b. Abl Hind al-Ashja‘I, 2516 

- Ash'ath b. Abl 1 -Sha‘tha’, 2517 

- Sa'Id b. Ashwa', 2518 

- Abu Hazim al-A'raj, 

- Qatada b. Di'ama al-Sadus!, 2519 

- Bakr b. Abdallah al-Muzanl, 2520 

- Ayyub al-Sakhtiyanl, 2521 

- Yazld b. Abdallah b. al-Shikhkhlr, 2522 

- Abd al-Rahman b. Jubayr, 2523 

- Makhul al-Dimashql, 

- Rashid b. Sa‘d al-Muqri 5 , 

- Maymun b. Mihran, 

- Abu Qabil al-Ma‘afiri, 

- Yazld b. al-Asamm. 


The Days of al-Walid b. Yazid 

Then al-Walid b. Yazld b. Abd al-Malik came to rule. 2524 His mother was Umm 
al-Hajjaj bt. Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Thaqafi, and the caliphate come to him 


2514 Died c. 120/738; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 3182. 

2515 Died c. 112/730-731; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 5:25-26. 

2516 His death is dated by Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 351, to the beginning of the governor¬ 
ship of Khalid al-Qasri, which would put it c. 105/723-724. 

2517 A Kufan traditionist; see al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:2551. 

2518 Correctly written in M, but miscopied in C as Usbu‘. See Ibn Sa‘d and Waki‘. According 
to Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 361, he served as judge in Kufa during the governorship 
of Khalid b. Abdallah. 

2519 On this blind scholar renowned for his prodigious memory, see the article by Ch. Pellat 
in El 2 , s.v. Katada b. Di'ama. 

2520 Died 108/726; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 1:484-485. 

2521 Ayyub b. Abl Tamima Kaysan al-Sakhtiyanl, a traditionist and ascetic, died in 131/748; 
see F. Sezgin, gas, 1:87-88. 

2522 Yazid b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Shikhkhlr al-Harashl, Basran, d. 108/726-727, according to 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 338. 

2523 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Jubayr b. Nufayr, d. 118/736; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 6054. 

2524 Often called al-Walid 11, to distinguish him from al-Walid (1) b. ‘Abd al-Malik. For a 
general discussion of both, see the article by Renate Jacobi in ei 2 , s.v. al-Walid. 
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while he was in Damascus, ten days after the death | of Hisham. This was 2:397 
on Friday, ten days remaining in the month of RabT 1 of the year 125. 2525 On 
that day the Sun was 26° 20' in Aquarius, the Moon 5 0 20' in Virgo, Mars 4 0 
in Capricorn, Venus 16 0 45' in Capricorn, Mercury 12 0 10' in Pisces, and the 
Ascending Node 11 0 45' in Aquarius. 

Al-Walid dismissed Hisham’s governors, subjecting them to all manner of 
torture, except Yusuf b. ‘Umar al-Thaqafi, the governor of Iraq. This was because 
he had found in Hisham’s chancellery ( diwan ) letters written by the gover¬ 
nors, urging him to depose al-Walid—all except Yusuf, who had advised against 
doing so; al-Walid therefore confirmed him in his post. He wrote to him con¬ 
cerning Khalid b. Abdallah al-Qasri, and Yusuf continued to torture him 2526 

He made his son al-Hakam the heir apparent, appointing him governor of 
Damascus, and as next in line after al-Hakam he appointed his son ‘Uthman 
(b. al-Walid), making him governor of Hims and joining to him the jurist RabTa 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, to exercise authority on his behalf. 2527 

He dismissed Hisham’s maternal uncle, Ibrahim b. Hisham b. IsmaTl al- 
Makhzuml, from the governorships of Medina, Mecca, and al-Ta’if, and ap¬ 
pointed his own maternal uncle, Yusuf b. Muhammad al-Thaqafi, governor of 
Medina and Mecca. 

Nasr b. Sayyar had arrested Yahya b. Zayd b. ‘All b. al-Husayn during the reign 
of Hisham, and had taken him to Marw, where he had imprisoned him in the 
citadel. He had written to Hisham about the matter, but the letter had arrived 
just at the time of Hisham’s death. Al-Walid now wrote to him, ordering him 
to release Yahya—others say that Yahya managed to escape from the prison. 

Yahya made his way to Bayhaq 2528 in the district of Abrashahr, | where certain 2:398 
men of the ShTa rallied to him, saying, “How long will you (and your family) be 
satisfied with humiliation?” About 120 men came over to him, and he made his 
way back to NIshapur. ‘Amr b. Zurara al-Qasri, the governor of NIshapur, came 
out to fight him, but Yahya defeated ‘Amr and his men. They made off with their 
weapons; then they pursued them until they overtook ‘Amr b. Zurara and killed 
him. Yahya then set out for Balkh. Nasr b. Sayyar dispatched Salm b. Ahwaz al- 


2525 That is, 20 RabT 1125 (January 21,743). Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1740, citing three authorities, 
dates his accession to the next month, Rabf n. The day of the week and the day of the 
month do not coincide. 

2526 Ed. Leiden indicates a lacuna, but there is none in M. 

2527 Possibly because ‘Uthman was still a minor. 

2528 Bayhaq was west of NIshapur, on the main highway connecting Khurasan and western 
Persia. See Barthold, Historical Geography, 110, and the article by A. K. S. Lambton in 
Ei 2 , s.v. Bayhak. 
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Hilall against him. Salm set out and went to Sarakhs, and Yahya set off and went 
to Badhghls, 2529 reaching Marw al-Rudh first. When word of this reached Nasr, 
he himself set out against him at the head of his forces and engaged him in al- 
Juzjan. He fought him ferociously, and Yahya was felled by a stray arrow; the 
soldiers rushed in and cut his head off. His men fought on after his death until 
they were killed to the last man. 

In this year Sulayman b. Kathir, Malik b. al-Haytham, and Qahtaba b. Shabib, 
the leaders of the movement calling for the rule of the Banu Hashim, brought 
money and gifts to Muhammad b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas. Abu Muslim 
was present with them, too. Muhammad said to them, “You will not meet 
me hereafter, for I shall die this year.”—This was at the beginning of year 
125.—“Your leader shall be my son Ibrahim, who will be killed. When God 
has carried out His decree with regard to him, your leader shall be Abdallah 
b. al-Harithiyya 2530 —he shall have authority over this matter and leadership 
of this movement. God will give him sovereignty, 2531 and by his hand will the 
Umayyads be destroyed.” Then he brought Abdallah out so that they could see 
him, and they kissed his hands and feet. Then he said: ‘“Abd al-Rahman is your 
2:399 leader.”—He meant Abu Muslim—“Listen | to him and obey, for he is the one 
who is leading this revolution.” 2532 At the end of the year 125, Muhammad b. 
‘All died at the age of 67. 2533 

When the people heard about the death of Muhammad b. ‘All, they took Abu 
Muslim to Ibrahim, who made Abu Muslim their commander and told him that 
he should be master of their affairs. Then he said to Qahtaba b. Shabib: “And 
you, by God, are the one who will engage and defeat Nubata b. Hanzala and 
Amir b. Dubara. You will fight their armies, and God will grant you victory all 
the way to the Euphrates, without a single one of your standards being forced 
back.” So they left for Khurasan, where tribal strife had broken out between 


2529 Badhghls is in historical eastern Khurasan, north of Herat, in present-day Aghanistan. 
See the article by W. Barthold in ei 2 , s.v. Badghls or Badhghls. 

2530 The future caliph al-Saffah. 

2531 The Arabic ( yu’tlhi Allahu l-mulk) echoes a frequent Qur’anic topos; e.g., Qur’an 2:247, 
251,258, and 3:26. 

2532 The terminology used here deserves mention. Abu Muslim is to be ‘your sahib! in 
this context, something like ‘master.’ He is to be al-qd’im bi-hadhihi l-dawla, some¬ 
thing like ‘the one who rises up to undertake this shift/change/revolution.’ Al-Qa’im 
later becomes a technical term in ShiT Islam. For its varying uses, see the article by 
W. Madelung in ei 2 , s.v. Ka’im Al Muhammad. 

2 533 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 20769, he died on the first night of Dhu 1 -Qa‘da, 125 
(July 25,743). Other dates are reported. 
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Mudar and al-Yaman. 2534 This was because Nasr b. Sayyar had moved against 
the Yamanis and Rabfa and had favored the Mudar faction. So Juday' b. 'All 
al-Kirmani al-Azdl, who at the time was the leader of the Azd 2535 and their 
boldest, challenged him and said, “We will not let you get away with what you 
are doing!”—and the Yamani faction and RabTa rallied to him. Nasr b. Sayyar 
arrested him and jailed him, but the Yamanis and Rabfa came and took him 
out through a privy outlet and then rallied round him. Nasr tried to trick him 
into coming to him, but he would not—Nasr was somewhat unskillful in his 
dealings. When Juday' realised that the Yamanis and Rabfa had rallied to him 
against Nasr b. Sayyar, he rebelled against him, fought him, and bested him. Abu 
Muslim then went to al-Kirmani and asked him to propagandize on behalf of 
the Family of the Prophet. He 2536 began to sway his troops and summon them 
to this, until they eventually made public the propaganda on behalf of the Banu 
Hashim in Khurasan. 

When al-Hakam b. ‘Awana, the governor of the Sind, was killed, ‘Amr b. 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Thaqafi and Yazid b. Arar 2537 fought over his suc¬ 
cession. Hisham wrote to | Yusuf b. ‘Umar concerning the matter, and Yusuf, 2:400 
because of his partiality toward the tribe of Thaqif, 2538 favored ‘Amrb. Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Qasim, so Hisham appointed him governor. But when al-Walid came 
to power, he dismissed ‘Amr b. Muhammad b. al-Qasim from al-Sind, and 
appointed Yazid b. ‘Arar. He made eighteen raids, and was blessed with good 
fortune. 

The regions were all in an uproar. Al-Walid was neglectful of his affairs and 
unconcerned about his outlying regions. He was given to amusements and 
singing-girls, to undisguised killing and oppression, to distractions from public 
affairs, and to drinking and dissoluteness. He went so far in his dissoluteness 
that he decided to have a booth built atop the Ka'ba in which he might sit 
for amusement, and he dispatched an architect for that purpose. When all this 
became apparent, along with his execution of Khalid b. Abdallah al-Qasri, his 
torture to death of Hisham’s sons Ibrahim and Muhammad, and his inviting 
censure by his treatment of the people, his family, and nearby Arabs, Yazid b. 
al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik courted the support of a group of his family members, 
and they sided with him; and the sons of Khalid b. Abdallah al-Qasri, along with 


2534 The two tribal factions, “northern” (or Qays) and “southern” respectively. 

2535 The Azd belonged to the “southern” faction (al-Yaman). 

2536 The ambiguity of the pronouns makes it unclear whether Abu Muslim or al-Kirmani 
is the subject. 

2 537 for the confusion about the name, see Crone, Slaves on Horses, 159. 

2538 Yusufs own tribe. 
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a group of Yamanls, also took up his cause—to depose al-Walld and swear the 
oath of allegiance to Yazld b. al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik. A large group rallied to 
him. A client of al-Walld’s left to see al-Walld 2539 and reported the news to him, 
but al-Walld gave him one hundred lashes. Yazld b. al-Walld advanced on him 
slowly, making his way to a village called al-Bakhra 5 , 2540 putting his soldiers up 
in a fortification there, with the men coming one group after another. Then 
they did battle; al-Walld was killed, and the men rushed toward him with their 
swords and cut off his head and hand. His head was mounted in Damascus. 

He was killed five days before the end of Jumada n in year 126. 2541 His 
2:401 reign was 1 year and 5 months long. | Abd al-Rahman b. Humayd al-Kalbl was 
the head of his security force ( shurta ), and Qatari his client commanded his 
personal guard (haras). His chamberlain ( hajib ) was Qatan his client. He left 
fourteen sons: ‘Uthman, Yazld, al-Hakam, al-Abbas, Fihr, Lu’ayy, al-As, Musa, 
Qusayy, Wasil, Dhu’aba, Fath, al-Walld, and Sa'Id. 

Muhammad b. Musa al-Thaqafr led the pilgrimage in his reign in the year 
125. 


The Days of Yazid b. al-Walid b. Abd al-Malik 

Then Yazld b. al-Walid b. Abd al-Malik, 2542 whose mother was Shahfarid 2543 bt. 
Fayruz bt. Kisra, came to rule on the first day of Rajab in year 126, five days after 
the murder of al-Walid. On that day the Sun was 11 0 40' in Aries, the Moon 20° 
in Pisces, Saturn 20° in Virgo, Jupiter 3 0 50' in Gemini, Mars 25 0 40' in Gemini, 
Venus io° in Capricorn, Mercury 21 0 30' in Aries. 


2 539 That is, the client left Damascus, where the plot against al-Walid was being hatched, 

and made his way to al-Walld’s desert retreat. 

2 540 Al-Bakhra 1 lay 25 km south of Palmyra; see the article by J. Sourdel-Thomine in El 2 , s.v. 

al-Bakhra 1 . 

2541 April 12, 744; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1810, cites three reports giving the date as three days 
later. 

2542 Often called Yazid in, to differentiate him; see the article by G. R. Hawting in si 2 , s.v. 
Yazid (in) b. al-Walid (1). 

2 543 The reading and vocalization of the name are uncertain. According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 

2:1874, she was a concubine (umm walad) named Shah-i Afrid, and her genealogy 
was Shah-i Afrid bt. Fayruz bt. Yazdagird bt. Shahriyar bt. Kisra. Al-Mas‘udl, Muruj, 
4:63 (§2262), gives her name as Shahfirand. According to various reports, Muslim b. 
Qutayba captured two daughters of Fayruz in Transoxiana and sent them back to al- 
Hajjaj, who gave one of them to al-Walid b. Abd al-Malik. 
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Yazld reduced soldiers’ stipends and therefore was called “Yazid the Re¬ 
ducer.” 2544 The provinces went into rebellion against him. Among those who 
rebelled against him were al-Abbas b. al-Walid in Hims, whom the people of 
city supported, 2545 Bishr b. al-Walid in Qinnasrin, ‘Umar b. al-Walid in Jordan, 
and Yazid b. Sulayman in Palestine. Abu Muhammad b. Abdallah b. Yazid b. 
Mu'awiya and Sulayman b. Hisham came to the aid of al-'Abbas. | 2:402 

Three days into his reign, Yazid made his brother Ibrahim b. al-Walid his heir- 
apparent and sent him to Jordan, where the men had made Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik their commander, but they defied 2546 Ibrahim. Then he sent Abd al- 
Rahman b. Masad to them, saying: “Why will you slay yourselves? Come to us, 
and we will deliver to you the benefits of this world and the next. I guarantee 
each man a thousand dinars.” And so they dispersed. 

Yazid ruled for five months. Civil war prevailed everywhere, to such an extent 
that the people of Egypt killed their commander, Hafs b. al-Walid al-Hadrami, 
and the people of Hims killed their governor, Abdallah b. Shajara al-Kindl, and 
the people of Medina expelled their governor, Abd al-'Aziz b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Azlz. 

The person with the greatest influence over him was Yazid b. Khalid b. 
‘Abdallah al-Qasri. Yazid b. al-Shammakh al-Lakhml was in charge of his secu¬ 
rity force ( shurta ), Sallam his client commanded his personal guard (haras), 
and his chamberlain ( hajib) wasjubayrhis client. On the day of al-Walid’s death 
there were 47 million dinars in his treasury, but Yazid dissipated it down to 
the last dinar. He was a Qadari. 2547 He died on the last day of Dhu 1 -Qa‘da. 2548 
Ibrahim b. al-Walid led the prayers at his funeral, and he was buried in Damas¬ 
cus. It is said that his brother Ibrahim give him poison to drink. 


2544 Arabic Yazid al-Naqis. This is the primary sense of the epithet, but Arabic historians 
were aware that it could also mean “Yazid the Deficient.” 

2545 But cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 20826, where al- c Abbas b. al-Walid, far from leading the revolt 
in Hims, is its victim Indeed, the next sentence in al-Ya'qubi, about how Sulayman b. 
Hisham (who certainly was loyal to Yazid) “came to the aid of al-'Abbas,” assumes the 
same. The most likely inference is that the text of al-Ya'qubi, particularly the phrase 
“whom the people of the city supported,” has suffered corruption. 

2546 Reading waqafuhu, instead of the mss wafaquhu (they agreed with him). 

2547 Qadari is a disparaging term for those who held to some form of a doctrine of human 
free will, against those who asserted that all human actions were predetermined by 
divine decree (qadar). Confusingly, the term was applied to those who were accused 
of denying God’s qadar. See the article by J. van Ess in ei 2 , s.v. Kadariyya. 

2548 October 12,744. 
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In this year—126—‘Umar b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan led the 
Pilgrimage; according to others it was al-Hajjaj b. Abd al-Malik. 2549 Then Thabit 
2:403 b. Nu'aym al-Judhaml rebelled | against Marwan, who was in Armenia. Marwan 
defeated him and reproached him for his ingratitude. 2550 Marwan left Armenia, 
putting Asim b. Abdallah b. Yazld al-Hilali in charge. He put Ishaq b. Muslim 
al-'Uqayll in charge of Bab al-Abwab. 2551 Then he added Armenia to Ishaq b. 
Muslim al-'Uqayli’s governorship. 


The Days of Ibrahim b. al-Walid 

Ibrahim b. al-Walid b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, whose mother was a concubine 
named Su'ar, 2552 assumed office on the same day that Yazld b. al-Walid died. He 
retained office for four months before Marwan b. Muhammad b. Marwan came 
[from] Armenia to depose him. Upon arriving in Harran, Marwan announced 
his claim to the caliphate; the people of the Jazira secretly swore allegiance to 
him, and he advanced amid throngs of the people of the Jazira. He engaged 
Bishr and Masrur, the sons of al-Walid b. Abd al-Malik, who were encamped at 
Aleppo, routed their armies and took them both prisoner. He then pressed on 
until he reached Hims, which was controlled by Abd al-‘AzIz. 2553 


2549 “According to others it was al-Hajjaj b. ‘Abd al-Malik” This is the reading of M and 
of C, but the Leiden editor deduced from the parallel in Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, 5:243, 
(cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1875) that a considerable amount of text had fallen out. He 
therefore printed, “According to others [...] al-Hajjaj b. Abd al-Malik [...].” On the basis 
of Ibn al-Athir, he suggested filling the first lacuna with “‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘AzIz” (the name occurs in al-Tabari as given by some authorities for the leader of 
the pilgrimage in 126). He suggested that the second lacuna was to be filled by a now 
unrecoverable notice about ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. al-Hajjaj. 

2550 Arabic fa-manna 'alayhi-, for this meaning see Lane, Lexicon, s.v. manna. 

2551 Arabic al-Bab wa-l-Abwab (The Gate and the Gates), later usually Bab al-Abwab (The 
Gate of Gates), was the Arabic name for a pass and fortress at the eastern end of the 
Caucasus, Persian Darband (modem Derbent). See the article by D. M. Dunlop in ei 2 , 
s.v. Bab al-Abwab. 

2552 Sic M, C, and ed. Leiden. Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20875, identifies her as a concubine (umm 
walad), but provides no name; similarly Ibn Hazm, Ummahat al-khulaja’, 17. A1-- 
Mas'udi, Muruj, 4:63 (§2262), gives her name as Budayra, but the mss of al-Mas'udl 
vary. For an account of the brief caliphate of Ibrahim b. al-Walid, see the article by 
V. Cremonesi in ei 2 , s.v. Ibrahim b. al-Walid. 

2553 That is, ‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. al-Hajjaj b. ‘Abd al-Malik, whom, according to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh., 
2:1870, Yazld b. al-Walid had designated as next in line for the caliphate after Ibrahim. 
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When the news reached Ibrahim, he dispatched Sulayman b. Hisham b. 
c Abd al-Malik, who engaged Marwan and the forces with him from the Jazlra, 
Qinnasrin, and Hims. The armies met at ‘Ayn al-Jarr, 2554 in the district of 
Damascus; they skirmished on Wednesday, the 7th of Safar in the year 127, 2555 
and then turned away from each other. On the following day, Sulayman b. 
Hisham and his forces were defeated. They rejoined Ibrahim, and Marwan 
advanced and encamped at Dayr al-Aliya. 2556 The people of Damascus swore 
allegiance to him, and he entered the city. Ibrahim abdicated and swore the 
oath of allegiance to Marwan on Monday, the 15th of Safar, in the year 127. 2557 
He remained with Marwan until he drowned in the Zab River during the battle 
against Abdallah b. All. 2558 


The Days of Marwan b. Muhammad b. Marwan and the DaTva 2559 of 2:404 
the Banu 1 -Abbas 

Marwan b. Muhammad b. Marwan, whose mother was a concubine named 
Rayya, 2560 assumed office in the month of Safar in the year 127. Those of the 
Banu Umayya and others who were in Damascus swore the oath of allegiance 


2554 In the Biqa‘ Valley on the road from Damascus to Baalbek; it is the site of significant 
Umayyad ruins. See the article by J. Sourdel-Thomine in ei 2 , s.v. ‘Ayn al-Djarr. 

2555 November 18,744. 

2556 The location of the site, which is not mentioned by the other sources, is unknown. 

2557 The day of the week and day of the month do not accord. 

2558 The mss read hatta ghaza (until he attacked), but Houtsma’s emendation (katta 
ghariqa) is supported by other sources. On Ibrahim b. al-Walld’s drowning in the 
Zab River during the decisive battle between the Umayyads and the Abbasid forces 
commanded by Abdallah b. ‘All in 132/750, see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:41. For a synopsis of 
the career of Abdallah b. ‘All b. Abdallah b. al-'Abbas and his unsuccessful bid for the 
caliphate after the death of al-Saffah (see ed. Leiden, 2:237-238, below), see the article 
by Jacob Lassner in ei 3 , s.v. Abdallah b. ‘All. 

2559 Arabic da'wa means “an act of calling, summoning, or inviting.” It has religious over¬ 
tones, as “the invitation, addressed to men by God and the prophets, to believe in the 
true religion, Islam” (M. Canard in ei 2 , s.v. Da'wa). By extension, the ‘Abbasids used 
the term to justify their movement as a call to restoring the leadership of the commu¬ 
nity to a religiously acceptable leader. For a summary of the literature on the Abbasid 
revolution, see the article by Elton L. Daniel in ei 3 , s.v. Abbasid Revolution. 

2560 Ibn Hazm, Ummahat al-khulaju’, 18, notes disagreement over his mother’s name and 
status, as does al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 4:71 (§ 2273), who mentions, besides Rayya, the name 
Taruba. 
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to him. He wrote to the governors of the provinces and received their letters 
of loyalty, obedience, and submission. When he received word that the people 
of Hims were continuing their disobedience, he marched against them, having 
appointed ‘Abd al-AzIz b. al-Hajjaj b. Abd al-Malik as his deputy in Damascus, 
and laid siege to them until he took the city. Al-Simt b. Thabit b. al-Asbagh b. 
Dhu’ala escaped from him, but he managed to capture Mu'awiya b. Abdallah 
al-Saksakl. 2561 

Marwan received word that Yazld b. Khalid b. Abdallah al-Qasri had killed 
Yusuf b. ‘Umar al-Thaqafi. The latter had been imprisoned; however, when Abd 
al-AzIz b. al-Hajjaj b. Abd al-Malik saw that Muhammad b. Marwan’s hold on 
power was unsettled, [he ordered] 2562 Yazld b. Khalid b. Abdallah al-Qasri to 
go to the prison and kill Yusuf b. ‘Umar along with ‘Uthman and al-Hakam, the 
sons of al-Walld b. Yazld. He did so. 

Marwan intended to return (to Damascus) but was told that al-Dahhak 
b. Qays the Kharijite 2563 had wrested control over the region of Iraq, had 
fought Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. Abd al-AzIz in Wasit, and had marched to the 
Jazlra, passing Mosul, and gone on to Naslbln, where Abdallah b. Marwan 
was (governor), and had besieged him. Ishaq b. Muslim’s governor in Bab 
al-Abwab 2564 was a man named Musafir, 2565 who shared the views of the 
Kharijites. Al-Dahhak wrote appointing him to the governorship of Armenia, 
2:405 where the people had killed Asim b. Abdallah b. | Yazld al-Hilall, the governor 
of Armenia. Musafir marched to the province. Marwan went to Harran, where 
he built himself a residence at a site called Dabab al-Bayn. 2566 When word of 
this reached al-Dahhak, he marched toward him. Passing near Mosul, he laid 
siege to the city; then, not wanting the matter to drag on, 2567 he went on to 
Naslbln and besieged it. He then marched towards Harran, where he engaged 
Marwan’s forces. Though Marwan fought him fiercely, al-Dahhak defeated him 


2561 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1892-1893. 

2562 Amending as suggested by the Leiden editor. 

2563 Arabic al-Haruri. The Kharijites received this name because their original secession 
from the camp of All b. Abl Talib had occurred at a place called Harura’. On the revolt 
of al-Dahhak b. Qays al-Shaybanl, see L. Veccia Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. al-Dahhak b. Kays 
al-Shaybanl. 

2564 Arabic al-Bab wa l-Abwab. Derbent in the Caucasus. 

2565 The name is unclear in M and C; the reading is uncertain. 

2566 The reading is unclear. In M, the initial letter appears to be Dh, and the second letter 
is undotted. The location is unknown. 

2567 According to Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 378, al-Dahhak took Mosul and then besieged 
Marwaris governor in Naslbln unsuccessfully for two months. 
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repeatedly until he dislodged Marwan from his throne and sat on it. 2568 Then al- 
Dahhak was killed in the year 127, and the Kharijites broke up into small groups. 

Sulayman b. Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik and those of the Yamaniyya who 
had been supporters of Yazid b. Khalid b. Abdallah but had escaped went 
with them. 2569 Sulayman b. Hisham b. Abd al-Malik marched toward Syria. 
Marwan encountered him at Khusaf 2570 and defeated him. Sulayman went 
with the supporters of al-Dahhak, who were now led by al-Khaybarl; the latter 
marched with a large force and engaged Marwan. When Marwan killed him, 
the Kharijites chose Abu 1 -Dhalfa’ 2571 al-Shaybani as their leader. He led his 
followers back to Mosul, but Marwan pursued him and fought him for a month; 
finally Abu 1 -Dhalfa’ was defeated. Marwan sent Amir b. Dubara al-Murri after 
him. Abu 1 -Dhalfa’ made his way to Oman, where he was killed by al-Julanda b. 

Mas'ud al-Azdi. Al-Dahhak’s successor, Abu ‘Ubayda, set out for Kufa. Marwan 
appointed Yazid b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra al-Fazari over Iraq. Yazid arrived there 
in the year 128 and killed al-Dahhak’s successor. Thabit b. Nu'aym al-Judhami 
rebelled in the region of Jordan. Marwan sent al-Rumahis b. Abd al-'AzIz 
against him and appointed Abd al-Wahid b. Sulayman | b. Abd al-Malik over 2:406 
Medina and Mecca. 

Abd al-Wahid arrived in Mecca to perform the pilgrimage. The Kharijites 2572 
arrived, along with Abu Hamza al-Mukhtar b. ‘Awf al-Haruri al-Azdi, and stood 
on Mount Arafat. Abu Hamza was there on behalf of Abdallah b. Yahya al- 
Kindl, who was known as Talib al-Haqq. 2573 When they stood at ‘Arafat, they 
so frightened and alarmed the people that Abd al-Wahid sent a messenger to 
them to remind them of the respect due to the sacred territory, the solemn days, 
and the greatest day of the pilgrimage. They made an agreement with them 


2568 This detail is also found in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 20941, and in Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 
380, although in these accounts the person who broke into Marwan’s tent in Marwan’s 
absence and sat on his throne (or bed, Arabic sarlr has both meanings) was not al- 
Dahhak, but his successor, al-Khaybari, who performed his exploit after al-Dahhak had 
been killed and who in turn was killed soon afterward. 

2569 The referent of the pronoun is unclear; apparently, they went over to the Kharijites. 

2570 Khusaf lies in the desert roughly midway between al-Raqqa and Aleppo. 

2571 The reading is uncertain. The mss read al-Dalqw, ed. Leiden emends to al-Dalfa’ on the 
basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1943, where his full name is given as Shayban b. Abd al-Aziz 
al-Yashkuri. 

2572 Here called Haruriyya. 

2 573 The name means “Seeker of Truth.” Abdallah b. Yahya al-Kindi was an Ibadi Kharijite 
leader who encouraged a revolt against the Umayyads in Hadramawt in the south of 
the Arabian peninsula. See the article by T. Lewicki in ei 2 , s.v. al-Ibadiyya. 
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for the day of ‘Arafa and four days after it. 2574 (The Kharijites) proceeded to 
Mina and encamped in the vicinity. Following their departure, ‘Abd al-Wahid 
went to Medina and summoned the people to arms. 2575 He dispatched the army 
under the command of Abd al-AzIz b. Abdallah b. Amr b. ‘Uthman b. Affan. 
They met 2576 at Qudayd 2577 in Safar of the year 130. 2578 Abd al-AzIz was killed, 
along with the people of Medina who were with him. The Quraysh accused the 
Khuza'a of having conspired with the Kharijites against them. 

Ten days before the end of Safar, the Kharijites arrived in Medina. Abd al- 
Wahid b. Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik fled, and Abu Hamza took over the city 
and delivered a famous sermon to its people. The people of Medina would pray 
behind him and then repeat the prayer. The Kharijites then marched towards 
Syria and were met by Marwan’s cavalry led by Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad 
b. Atiyya al-Sa'di, who attacked them at Wadi 1 -Qura. The Kharijites, defeated, 
limped back to Medina. The people of Medina came out to attack them and 
inflicted a great slaughter on them, and then [Ibn] Atiyya caught up with them 
and routed them. He pursued them first to Mecca and then to Yemen, where 
Abdallah b. Yahya was killed. As they neared Sa'da, 2579 Ibn Atiyya killed so 
many of them that the people trampled on their bodies. Then he 2580 entered 
San'a’, where he received a letter from Marwan appointing him to lead the 
pilgrimage. He set out to do so, but died along the way amid his army. 

2:407 Marwan intended to go directly to Iraq, but on receiving news that the 
people of Hims had rebelled, he set out against them. He deployed a trebuchet 
against the city until he destroyed its outer wall. The people sought a guarantee 
of safe-conduct; he granted it to all except three men to whom he did not grant 
safe-conduct and whom he executed. 

When Yazid b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra arrived in Iraq, Mansur b.Jumhur 2581 fled to 
al-Sind, where Ibn ‘Arrar, the governor of al-Sind, was his relative. He was at the 


2574 The words “after it” ( ba'dahu ) are missing from C and ed. Leiden. 

2575 Literally, “he summoned the people to the dcwan ,” that is, to register their names on the 
military payroll. According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 22983, he gave each man a pay raise of 
ten dirhams. 

2576 The word fa-ltaqaw (they met) is missing from C and ed. Leiden. 

2577 Qudayd is north of Mecca, slightly less than halfway to Medina. 

2578 Safar 130 = October 11 - November 8,747. 

2 579 A town and district ( mikhlaf) about 240km/150 mile north of Saria’ (see the article by 
G. R. Smith in ei 2 , s.v. Sa'da). 

2580 Reading with M, dakhala] C and ed. Leiden, dakhalu (they entered). 

2581 Mansur b. Jumhur, a leader of the Kalb, had been involved in the murder of al-Walld 
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river’s edge when Ibn Arrar sent word to him: “Proceed no further.” He replied: 

“I wanted only to reside with you, but now may God sever your ties of kinship 
and bar from your company all to whom you are related! You will hear from me 
soon enough.” He had boats constructed in Sadusan 2582 that he loaded onto 
camels and launched in the Indus. 2583 Then he engaged Ibn Arrar in battle, 
forcing him to retreat to al-Mansura, 2584 where he besieged him. Ibn ‘Arrar 
appealed for a guarantee of safe-conduct. Ibn Jumhur replied, “I will grant you 
safe-conduct only on condition that you submit to my judgment.” So Ibn ‘Arrar 
submitted to Ibn Jumhur’s judgment. Ibn Jumhur ordered that a column be 
constructed over him while he was still alive. 2585 

Mansur (b. Jumhur) took up residence in al-Mansura and sent his brother 
Manzur to Qandabll and al-Daybul. Mansur remained resident in al-Sind until 
Abu Muslim appeared in Khurasan. Abu Muslim dispatched a man from Siji- 
stan named Mughallis to al-Sind. As soon as he drew near, the companions of 
Manzur, the brother of Mansur b. Jumhur, rose against Manzur and killed him. 

They wrote to Mughallis and he came to them. Mansur b. Jumhur engaged him, 
fought him, and defeated him. Mughallis was captured and brought to Mansur, 
who killed him along with most of his brother’s murderers. 

Al-Kirmani’s strength increased in Khurasan, and fighting persisted between 
him and Nasr b. Sayyar. Finally al-Kirmani gained the upper hand over Nasr b. 

Sayyar. Abu Muslim wielded the greatest influence over al-Kirmani. A number 
of our elders ( ashyakhina ) related to me that Abu | Muslim used to say, “When 2:408 
al-Kirmani and Nasr b. Sayyar meet in battle, 0 God, endow them each with 
tenacity but deprive them of victory.” Al-Kirmani 2586 then was stabbed and 
killed, and Nasr had his body gibbeted. Abu Muslim gained sway over his 


and was rewarded by Yazid b. al-Walid with the governorship of Iraq. He now fled 
from Marwan’s newly appointed governor. See al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 23778,1800,1809,1836, 

1895- 

2582 mss Sandman, corrected by Houtsma on the basis of al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 438; modern 
Sehwan, on the west bank of the Indus, about 130 km north of modem Hyderabad. 

2583 Arabic Mihran. 

2584 The residence of the governors of Sind; see above, ed. Leiden, 2:389. 

2585 Arabic mtuwana: a column of brick or stone. Ibn Arrar apparently was immured and 
left to die. 

2586 Both mss read Ibn al-Kirmani (al-Kirmani’s son). However, the detail of the gibbeting 
of the body makes it clear that al-Kirmani is the subject (cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 23975). 
Al-Kirmani’s sons ‘All and ‘Uthman were later done away with by Abu Muslim; see al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 2:1997-2001. 
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forces and, as his authority mounted, increased his following. He engaged Nasr 
b. Sayyar in pitched battle and handed him a series of defeats. He then publicly 
proclaimed the rightful leadership of the Banu Hashim. 2587 This took place in 
the month of Ramadan in the year 129. 2588 

When Sulayman b. Habib b. al-Muhallab rebelled in al-Ahwaz, Yazld b. 
‘Umar b. Hubayra sent Nubata b. Hanzala al-Kilabl against him. The two forces 
fought bitterly. Sulayman, defeated, fled to Fars, and Yazld b. ‘Umar therefore 
dispatched ‘Amir b. Dubara al-Murri to Fars. 

As Nasr b. Sayyar’s authority in Khurasan weakened, Abu Muslim’s in¬ 
creased. Nasr therefore wrote to Marwan describing his situation, the weak¬ 
ness of those who remained with him, and the emergence and strength of Abu 
Muslim. He wrote at the close of his letter: 2589 

Amid the ash I see the glowing coals 
about to blaze into a roaring flame. 

With but two sticks a fire can be lit, 

and words are oft the prelude to the deed. 

Amazed I ask, and would that I might know: 

Umayya, are you wakeful or asleep? 

Marwan therefore wrote to Yazld b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra, his governor in Iraq, to 
supply Nasr b. Sayyar with troops. When Yazld failed to act, Marwan sent more 
letters with threats. Yazld finally sent his son, Dawud b. Yazld, with a large army 
that included ‘Amir b. Dubara al-Murri, al-Juwayriya b. Isma'Il, and Nubata b. 
Hanzala al-Kilabl. As Dawud b. Yazld b. ‘Umar was young, Marwan wrote to Ibn 
Hubayra, complaining of his appointing his son Dawud despite his youth and 
ordering him to dispatch to him someone who would untie his banner 2590 and 
2:409 place the army under ‘Amir b. Dubara. | Ibn Hubayra did so. The army set out 
with Nubata b. Hanzala al-Kilabl in command of the vanguard. 


2587 Arabic azhara da'wata RaniHaskim (he made manifest the call of the Banu Hashim). 

2588 Ramadan 129 = May 16 - June 14,747. 

2589 The verses, by Nasr himself, are cited with variants in many sources: e.g., al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 20973; al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 4:79 (§2286) (two extra verses); al-DInawari, al- 
Akhbar al-tcwal, 356 (two extra verses). 

2590 Arabic (following C and ed. Leiden), manyahullu liwd’ahu, that is, relieve him of his 
command. M appears to read, manyajillu liwa’uhu (someone whose banner would be 
respected). However, the dot under the jlm is suspicious. 
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Marwan searched for Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. 'All b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas on 
receiving word that Abu Muslim’s campaign ( da’wa ) was being conducted in 
his name as the one deemed most worthy of the caliphate. ‘Uthman b. ‘Urwa 
b. Muhammad b. Ammar b. Yasir reported: “I was with Abu Ja'far Abdallah 
b. Muhammad in al-Humayma, and with him were his two sons, Ja'far and 
Muhammad, who were still boys. I was joking and playing with them, but he 
said to me: ‘What are you doing with these two boys? Don’t you see what we are 
facing?’ I looked and there were Marwan’s messengers searching for Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad. I said, ‘Let me go out.’ He said, ‘Will you leave my house?— 
you, a descendant of ‘Ammar b. Yasir!’ ” 2591 ‘Uthman b. ‘Urwa continued: “They 
barred the doors of the mosque, and Ibrahim was identified so that they could 
lay hold of him. But the description they had been given was actually that of 
Abu l-‘Abbas—Abu l-‘Abbas had been described as the one who would kill 
them. 2592 When Ibrahim was brought before Marwan, Marwan said, ‘But he 
does not fit the description.’ The messenger replied, ‘By God, I saw someone 
who fit the description, but you said Ibrahim b. Muhammad, and this is Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad.’ So Marwan sent them back to seek out Abu l-‘Abbas, but they 
found that he had disappeared. Marwan ordered that Ibrahim’s face be covered 
with a blanket until he died.” Others have said that his head was thrust into a 
bag of lime 2593 until he died. About Ibrahim, Ibn Harma said: 2594 

I thought myself stout-hearted, but a tomb in Harran, 

where religion’s defense 2595 lies interred, has rendered me weak. 

Within it lies the Imam, the calamity of whose end has encompassed us 
all, 

and has deprived everyone, wealthy man and beggar alike. 


2591 The point of the exchange is clearer in the parallel text of the report of ‘Uthman b. 
‘Urwa in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:25, where ‘Uthman says, “Let me go out to them.” ‘Ammar 
b. Yasir, an early convert to Islam, was a strong partisan of ‘All b. Abl Talib and died at 
the battle of Siffin. Thus it would be unwise for a descendant of his to be seen coming 
out of the house of an ‘Abbasid. 

2592 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:25: “When Marwan had ordered them to seize Ibrahim, he had 
described the appearance of Abu l-‘Abbas, as he found it in books that such a one would 
kill the Umayyads.” 

2 593 Arabic nura, used as a depilatory. 

2594 Parallel with two more verses in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:44. 

2 595 Arabic 'ismat al-dln (the protection, or defense of religion), that is, the Imam whose 
presence guarantees the survival of true religion. 
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Abu Muslim publicly proclaimed the rightful claims of the Banu Hashim. 
When Nasr b. Sayyar sought a truce from him and asked him for a recon- 
2:410 ciliation, Abu Muslim sent Lahiz b. Qurayz 2596 to him with a group of | his 
men. Lahiz b. Qurayz was one of the nuqaba 1 . 2597 (Abu Muslim) had ordered 
(Nasr) 2598 to come forward to swear the oath of allegiance. Lahiz went to him 
and said, “Reply to the commander,” but then he recited: The Council are con¬ 
spiring to stay thee. Depart; I am one of thy sincere advisers . 2599 Nasr replied: “I 
will go inside to put on my clothes and come back to you.” 2600 But Nasr went 
into a garden of his, mounted his horses, 2601 and, setting off, escaped. He died in 
a village called Sawa. Abu Muslim took Lahiz b. Qurayz and had him beheaded. 

Abu Muslim arrived in NIshapur in the month of Ramadan or Shawwal 
and sent out his governors. He appointed Siba' b. Mu'ammar 2602 al-Azdl over 
Samarqand, and Abu Dawud Khalid b. Ibrahim over Tukharistan. He put Abu 
Nasr Malik b. al-Haytham al-Khuza‘I in charge of his security forces ( shurat ), 
sent Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath al-Khuza‘I to al-Tabasayn and Fars, and sent al- 
Hasan b. Qahtaba to be in charge of his vanguard. Qahtaba b. Shabib then 
arrived bearing the commission 2603 of Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. All and a 
plan of action that he was to follow. Abu Muslim ratified it for him and sent 


2596 Here and below the mss write the name as Lahin b. Qurt, but the Leiden editor restored 
the usual form of the name. 

2 597 The term naqlb (pi. nuqaba’) originally meant “chief or “leader.” Its most striking use 

prior to the Abbasid revolution was in the time of Muhammad, when the Medinans 
negotiating with him over his possible emigration to their city were asked by Muham¬ 
mad to appoint twelve nuqaba’ as representatives. In the Abbasid revolution, Abu 
Muslim is said to have appointed twelve nuqaba’ in Marw as a kind of inner circle. 
See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Nakib. 

2598 Although the pronouns in al-Ya'qubi are ambiguous, the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 
2:1990, makes the meaning clear. 

2 599 Qur’an 28:20. 

2600 Reading with M: adkhulu albasu thiyabl. In C (and ed. Leiden following it) the graph¬ 
ically similar ila bustanl (into my garden) from the next sentence has replaced the 
phrase. 

2601 Sic. The plural may indicate that he was accompanied by one or more persons. 

2602 Possibly Ma'mar, in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:2001, the name is given as Siba c b. al-Nu c man 

2603 Arabic 'ahd, literally “a promise, covenant,” but regularly used for the writ or document 
appointing a governor to office. In this case, the reference might be to a commission 
appointing Qahtaba supreme commander in the war against the Umayyads, and the 
context supports this interpretation. For other possibilities, see the article by M. Sharon 
in ei 2 , s.v. Kahtaba b. Shabib. 
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him to fight the army of the Umayyads. Qahtaba marched to Jurjan, where he 
met Nubata b. Hanzala, and war broke out. Qahtaba killed Nubata, defeated 
his army, and took possession of everything in his camp. He sent the spoils to 
Khalid b. Barmak, 2604 who divided them among his men. 

Qahtaba stayed on until the first day of Muharram of the year 131. 2605 Then 
he sent his son, al-Hasan b. Qahtaba, to Qumis at the head of his vanguard; then 
he caught up with him and sent him from al-Rayy to Hamadhan. He dispatched 
al-‘AkkI to Qumm and Isfahan. Qahtaba himself marched until he arrived 
there—‘Amir b. Dubara al-Murri was there. 2606 He sent a message to al-Murri 
to call on him to swear the oath of allegiance to the Family of Muhammad. 

Ibn Dubara sent back a message, saying, “You louts! 2607 By God, I hope to bind 
you in ropes!” He was | accompanied by forty thousand Syrian troops. Qahtaba 2:411 
fell on him and killed him and his companions who were with him. Only a few 
of them survived, and they fled to Ibn Hubayra, who at the time was in Jalula 5 . 

Qahtaba proceeded to Nihawand, where Adham b. Muhriz al-Bahill 2608 was 
with a group of those who had rallied to him. Qahtaba laid siege to it for three 
months until, having annihilated most of them, he overran it and then marched 
to Hulwan. Qahtaba would say, “There is nothing that I have done that the 
Imam did not inform me of (beforehand), except that he told me that I would 
not cross the Euphrates.” 2609 

Qahtaba sent Abu Awn ‘Abd al-Malik b. Yazld to Shahrazur, where he en¬ 
gaged and defeated ‘Uthman b. Ziyad and plundered his camp. 


2604 This is the only appearance in al-Ya c qubi’s history of Khalid b. Barmak, the father of 
Harun al-Rashid’s famous vizier, Yahya b. Khalid. He appears here as an administrator 
for Qahtaba, responsible for the division of spoils. The parallel sources mention that 
Qahtaba appointed him to various military commands. See the article by Kevin van 
Bladel in ei 3 , s.v. Barmakids. 

2605 August 31,748. 

2606 That is, in Isfahan. The battle of Jabalq, fought near Isfahan, was a decisive defeat for 
the Umayyads. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:4-6, where the battle is dated to 23 Rajab 131 
(March 18, 749). 

2607 Arabic yd 'uluj. The exact meaning of the term 'uluj (pi. of 'i(j), apart from its being 
an insult, is hard to determine. Originally, it meant a sturdy or brawny man, but it 
quickly came to be applied to peasants. Dozy, Supplement, s.v. gives evidence that it 
was later applied to persons who had changed their religion. That meaning would fit 
here, with Ibn Dubara calling attention to the presence of non-Arab converts to Islam 
in the Abbasid army. However, one cannot be sure. 

2608 In al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:6, his name appears as Malik b. Adham b. Muhriz. 

2609 That is, everything in the Imam’s predictions has come to pass, with only the last part 
of it, the prediction of Qahtaba’s death, remaining to be fulfilled. 
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Humayd b. Qahtaba reported that his father once said to him: “I entered 
the mosque of Kufa, during the days of the Banu Umayya, wearing a thick fur 
garment, and joined a circle of people. An old man at the head of the group was 
addressing them. He mentioned the days 2610 of the Banu Umayya, and then he 
spoke of the color black 2611 and those who wore it. He said, ‘Certain things will 
take place, and then a man called Qahtaba will emerge before me, someone 
who will look like this desert Arab’—he pointed at me—‘and if I wished to 
say it is he, I would.’” Qahtaba continued, saying: “Fearing for my own safety I 
stepped aside. As he left, I spoke to him, and he said: ‘Had I wished to say you 
were he, I would have done so.’ I enquired about him and was told that he was 
Jabir b. Yazld al-Ju‘fi.” 2612 

Ibn Hubayra was in Wasit in Iraq. He fortified himself there and brought in 
food and provisions, 2613 and groups of defeated fighters pulled back to the city. 
Upon reaching Iraq, Qahtaba came upon an encampment that had belonged 
to Yazld b. Hubayra and allowed it to be plundered. He proceeded to al-Zab, 
2:412 which is in the district of Upper Falluja, some twenty-four farsakhs from | Kufa. 
He engaged Yazld b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra on the eve of Thursday, the ninth 2614 
of Muharram, in the year 132. They fought through part of the night until Ibn 
Hubayra, routed, retreated to Wasit, where he fortified his position. As soon as 
Qahtaba was done fighting him, he rose to speak. He praised God, gave Him 
thanks, and pronounced blessings upon the Prophet; then he said: “People, by 
God, we have come out only to establish the right and to remove the dynasty 
of falsehood. 2615 I have already told you how the Imam Muhammad b. ‘All b. 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas told me that I would take on Nubata b. Hanzala al-Kilabl 
and ‘Amir b. Dubara al-Murri and defeat them, plunder their camps, and kill 
their soldiers. This I announced to you before it happened, and now you see 
the truth of what I told you. The Imam also told me that I would not cross the 


2610 Arabic ayyam, which frequently has the connotation of “battle-days.” 

2611 The color of the ‘Abbasids. 

2612 A Kufan traditionist of ShT'T tendencies, said to have believed in the doctrine of raj'a — 
that Muhammad, All, or one of the other Imams would return from the dead. See 
al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:2501; Sezgin, gas, 1:307. 

2613 Accepting the Leiden editor’s emendation, arnal (provisions). Both mss read atrak 
(Turks), possibly referring to Turkish auxiliaries, although no other sources refer to 
such forces, which are unlikely at this period. 

2614 Reading with M tis'-, C and ed. Leiden read sab’ (seven). The words are easily confused 
in Arabic script. 9 Muharram 132 (August 28,749) was in fact a Thursday. 

2615 Arabic dawlat al-batil. On the meanings of dawla, see the article by F. Rosenthal in ei 2 
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Euphrates, but you would cross it, and that I would be the only casualty of the 
army. By God, there is no falsehood in what he said! And so, when you lose me, 
the commander of the people shall be Humayd b. Qahtaba and, if he is absent, 
then al-Hasan b. Qahtaba. Peace be upon you 2616 and the mercy of God and His 
blessings.” 

At daybreak they crossed the Euphrates. It was the season of high water and 
flooding. As morning came, they could not find Qahtaba and did not know what 
had happened to him. Some said he had drowned; some said that the riverbank 
had collapsed on him; some said that his horse had pulled him under. Abu 
Salama 2617 had written to him from Kufa: “I have prepared some lodgings for 
you.” Qahtaba had written back to him: “0 Wazir, 2618 if I meet you, the Banu 
Umayya will still have time remaining to them.” 

Ibn Hubayra was defeated after Qahtaba’s drowning. When Marwan received 
the news, he said: “By God, this is the end of good fortune! How else could one 
hear of a dead man defeating a living man?” 

Humayd b. Qahtaba marched into Kufa four nights after the loss of Qahtaba. 
Muhammad b. Abdallah al-Qasri had taken Kufa | on behalf of the Banu 2:413 
Hashim and had made public their claim to leadership ( da’wa ). He had driven 
away those of the Banu Umayya and their supporters who were there, and he 
displayed black 2619 Sufyan b. Mu'awiya b. Yazid b. al-Muhallab took control of 
Basra and displayed black. 

Abu Salama Hafs b. Sulayman al-Khallal publicly proclaimed the cause of the 
Banu Hashim and set about designating governors. He dispatched al-Hasan b. 
Qahtaba against Ibn Hubayra, reinforced him with Malik b. al-Haytham, and 
ordered them to lay siege against Ibn Hubayra. Al-Hasan besieged the western 


2616 Thus in M. In C and ed. Leiden: “Peace be upon him who follows right guidance.” 

2617 The original reading of the mss was Abu Muslim, which must be a copyist’s error, as 
Abu Muslim could not have written from Kufa. In M (but apparently not in C) someone 
has written Salama above Muslim, referring to Abu Salama Hafs b. Sulayman al-Khallal, 
who had become the Abbasid emissary in Kufa. See the article by Elton L. Daniel in 
ei 3 , s.v. Abu Salama Hafs b. Sulayman al-Khallal. To make sense of the reading Abu 
Muslim, the Leiden editor assumed a lacuna after the words “wrote to him,” yielding 
the reading: “Abu Muslim wrote to him [...] from Kufa.” I.e., “and then (someone else) 
wrote to him from Kufa.” The reading from M makes it unnecessary to assume a lacuna. 

2618 Here probably in its earlier sense of “helper” or “representative,” that is, of the Imam. 
See Sharon, Banners, 199-200, and the article by M. Zaman et al. in ei 2 , s.v. Wazir. 

2619 Arabic: wa-azhara l-sawad (he displayed black). Whether this refers to black turbans 
or garments or to the black banners of the ‘Abbasids is not clear. In the next sentence, 
Sufyan b. Mu'awiya sawwada (blackened), that is, put on or displayed black. 
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sector of the city; 2620 Malik the eastern sector. Abu Salama also sent Hisham b. 
Ibrahim, a client ( mawla ) of the Banu Layth, against Abd al-Wahid b. ‘Umar b. 
Hubayra, who was his brother’s governor in al-Ahwaz. Hisham fought Abd al- 
Wahid and routed his army, and Abd al-Wahid b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra withdrew 
in defeat. He joined up with Salm b. Qutayba al-Bahill, who was Yazid b. ‘Umar’s 
governor of Basra. 

Abu l-‘Abbas, his brothers, and his household came to Kufa in Muharram 
of the year 132. 2621 Abu Salama lodged them in the home of al-Walid b. Sa‘d 
among the Banu Awd and kept their presence so secret that no one learned of 
them. 2622 They remained in that house for two months, until Abu Humayd 2623 
met one of their servant boys and asked after them. The boy told him of their 
badly weakened state. He went to them and found them in a cellar. He asked 
them, “Which one of you is ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. al-Harithiyya?” Abu 
l-‘Abbas was pointed out to him. He greeted him as one would a caliph and 
departed. Then, gathering his companions, he brought Abu l-‘Abbas out and 
the people gave him the oath of allegiance. When word reached Abu Salama, 
he set out immediately to catch up with them and said to him, 2624 “You have 
acted in haste, but I hope that all will turn out well.” Abu l-‘Abbas went to the 
mosque, where he delivered a sermon and prayed. 

Abu l-‘Abbas dispatched his uncle, ‘Abdallah b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, 
to fight Marwan. He engaged Marwan at the Zab River near Mosul. Marwan 
2:414 had made for the Zab because the Banu Umayya | had passed down oracular 
traditions 2625 that the authority of the “Black-bannered ones” would not reach 
beyond the Zab. They imagined that this referred to the Zab of Mosul, and so 
Marwan made his way there, thinking that ‘Abdallah b. ‘All would not cross it; 
but it referred, in fact, to a Zab in the farthest west. 2626 ‘Abdallah b. ‘All engaged 
Marwan and defeated him. He kept pursuing the fleeing Marwan, turning aside 
for nothing, until he drove him first into the Jazira, then from the Jazira to 
Syria. Matters were such that, in every one of the military districts of Syria 


2620 That is, Basra. 

2621 Muharram 132 = August 20 - September 19,749. 

2622 Cf. the parallel in al-Tabari, TaYikh, 3:27-28, where the mixed motives for Abu Salama’s 
behavior come out more clearly. 

2623 Full name: Abu Humayd Muhammad b. Ibrahim. 

2624 The antecedent of the pronoun is unclear. 

2625 Arabic malahim : oracular traditions about apocalyptic battles; see the note to ed. 
Leiden, 2:392, above. 

2626 In fact, there is a region of the Algerian Sahara around Biskra that bears this name (Zab, 
pi. ZIban). See the article by M. Cote in ei 2 , s.v. Zab. 
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through which Marwan passed, they plundered his forces. Reaching Damascus, 
he counted on being able to prepare for a siege there. But the inhabitants of 
Damascus also plundered his forces, while those of the Qays who were in the 
city rose up against him. ‘Abdallah b. ‘All entered the city by force, 2627 killing 
al-Walid b. Mu'awiya b. Marwan b. ‘Abd al-Malik, Marwaris deputy in the city. 
Marwan, fleeing, made his way to Palestine, where ‘Abdallah 2628 b. Abd al- 
Malik joined him; but Abdallah b. ‘All captured him and, with him, Abdallah 
b. Yazid b. Abd al-Malik. He sent both men to Abu al-'Abbas, who had them 
crucified in al-HIra. 

Salih b. ‘All arrived to be governor of Egypt, where Marwan had fled. 2629 Salih 
pursued him and forced him to take refuge in the village of Busir in the district 
of Ushmun in Upper Egypt, 2630 where he continued to resist, with fighting 
between them. Then, however, Marwan sent a message to him, saying, “When 
you have triumphed in this affair, I entreat you to deal well with my women.” 

Salih replied, “Ignorant one, we have a rightful claim on you as regards your life, 
and you have a claim on us as regards your women.” 

Abdallah b. ‘Ali set out to return to Damascus, while Salih continued fighting 
against Marwan. Marwan then was killed in the fighting. The head of the force 
was ‘Umar b. Isma'Il al-Harithl. Marwan’s reign up to the time of his death was 
five years. He was killed in Dhu 1 -Hijja in the year 132 2631 at the age of sixty- 
four—according to others, sixty-eight. His head was cut off, and when it was 
hollowed out 2632 a cat carried off his tongue. | The head was taken to Abu 1 - 2:415 


2627 Arabic 'anwatan : without a formal agreement of surrender. This entailed consequences 
in Islamic law. 

2628 A second hand in M has written “Yazid” between the lines and above “b. Abd al- 
Malik”; C and ed. Leiden lack this addition, implying that Abdallah b. Abd al-Malik 
and Abdallah b. Yazid b. Abd al-Malik are different persons. This must be correct, as 
Marwan, who escaped to Egypt, was not one of the two men whom Abdallah b. All 
captured and sent to al-HIra to be crucified. 

2629 On the career of Salih b. All b. Abdallah b. al-Abbas, the brother of Abdallah b. All, 
see the article by A Grohmann and H. Kennedy in ei 2 , s.v Salih b. All. 

2630 The original reading of M seems to have been simply Sabir (or Subayr), to which has 
been added between the lines bi-Abl or (apparently) bi-Bu. The Leiden editor has 
emended to Busir, as in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:46. Ushmun (modem al-Ashmunayn) is 
a town west of the Nile about 8km north of Mallawi in Upper Egypt. See the article by 
G. Wiet in El 2 , s.v. Busir or Abusir. 

2631 Dhu 1-Hijja 132 = July 11 - August 8,750. Al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:51 (al-Mada’inl) gives a date 
of three days before the end of Dhu 1-Hijja. 

2632 Arabic quwwira (make a round hole in something, scoop out something); apparently 
this refers to the process of preparing the head to be taken back to Abu 1-Abbas. 
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‘Abbas, and when it was placed before him, he said, “Which of you can identify 
this?” Sa'Id b. ‘Amr b. Ja'da said, “This is the head of Marwan b. Muhammad b. 
Marwan b. al-Hakam, our caliph only yesterday.” People rebuked him for saying 
this, but Abu 1 -Abbas said: “The old man said this only to demonstrate loyalty.” 

The persons with the greatest influence over Marwan were Abu Hadida 
al-Sulaml, Isma'Il b. Abdallah al-Qasri, and Ishaq b. Muslim al-‘UqaylI. Al- 
Kawthar b. al-Aswad al-Ghanawi led his security forces ( shurat ). He was the 
one to whom Marwan said one day while in battle, “Dismount, damn you, 
and fight!”—but he refused to do it. Marwan said, “By God, I will run you 
through!” 2633 —to which al-Kawthar replied: “I only wish, by God, that you 
could!” 2634 Siqlab, his client ( mawla ), led his personal guard (haras), and his 
chamberlain ( hajib ) was Salim, who was also his client. 

He had four sons: ‘Abd al-Malik, Abdallah, ‘Ubaydallah, and Muhammad. On 
the night of Marwan’s death, Marwan’s sons Abdallah and ‘Ubaydallah set out 
for Upper Egypt and made their way to Nubia. A group of Marwan’s supporters 
joined them, and they came to number over four thousand. Abd al-Hamld b. 
Yahya, 2635 Marwan’s secretary, stayed behind in Egypt. He remained in hiding 
until he was betrayed to Salih b. ‘All. 

A group of Umayyad women—daughters, sisters, and cousins—had set out 
on foot with Abdallah and ‘Ubaydallah. They were wandering, utterly lost, 
when a man from Syria came across a young girl abandoned and crying. She 
turned out to be a six-year-old daughter of Marwan. He took her with him and 
delivered her to Abdallah b. Marwan. 

2:416 The group reached Nubia, where the ruler | of the Nubians made them 
welcome. They said: “We will settle in one of these fortresses in the land of 
Nubia. Perhaps we can use it as a stronghold and fight the enemies who are 
near us. We will summon them to submit to our authority, and perhaps God will 
return to us some of what has been taken from us.” The ruler of the Nubians said 
to them: “These crows”—he meant the blacks—“are many in number and have 
little plunder. I fear for your safety, and people will say, ‘You have killed them!”’ 
They replied: “We will write a document for you, saying that when we reached 


2633 Reading with M, la-asurrannaka, literally, “I will stab you through the navel.” Ed. Leiden 
(and the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:41) la-asu’annaka, “I will do you harm.” The 
reading la-asurrannaka explains the pun in the next sentence, as the more common 
meaning of the verb is “make someone happy.” Kawthar takes the word in this sense. 

2634 I.e., make me happy. 

2635 This is al-Ya'qubi’s only reference to the author who is often cited as the founder of the 
Arabic epistolary style. See the article by Wadad al-Qadl in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abd al-Hamld b. 
Yahya al-Katib. 
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your land, you were generous in offering us refuge, excellent in extending to 
us protection, and insistant that we not leave your side, but we insisted on 
departing, deeply grateful to you.” 

So they departed and entered enemy territory. On more than one occasion 
they encountered the army from Abyssinia and fought with them. Then they 
made their way to Bajawa, where the ruler of the Beja attacked them, and 
they departed, intending to go to Yemen. As they passed through the country, 
Abdallah and ‘Ubaydallah came upon two roads with a mountain between 
them. Each man chose one of the roads, intending to meet up sometime later. 

They marched all that day, but when they tried to return, they were unable to 
do so, and so they traveled on for several days. Then ‘Ubaydallah encountered 
a troop of Abyssinians and fought them. One of their men ran him through 
with a short spear. ‘Ubaydallah was killed and his companions surrendered. 

The Abyssinians stripped them of all of their possessions and left them. They 
wandered naked and barefoot through the deserts. Finally, their thirst became 
so intense that a man would urinate in his hand and drink it, or he would 
urinate, mix it into a paste with sand, and eat it. They finally caught up with 
‘Abdallah b. Marwan, who had suffered even greater deprivation and distress 
than they. He had a number of his women with him, naked and barefoot, 
with nothing to conceal them. Their feet were torn from walking and their lips 
were split from drinking urine. They finally arrived in al-Mandab, where they 
remained for a month. The inhabitants collected something for them, and they 
left for Mecca disguised as porters. 

Those who led the pilgrimage during the days of Marwan were: 2:417 

- in the years 127 and 128: ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz; 

- in the year 129: ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik, and joining 
him on the pilgrimage was Abu Hamza al-Mukhtar b. ‘Awf al-Ibadi, the 
companion of al-A‘war ‘Abdallah b. Yahya al-Kindi, who referred to himself 
as Talib al-Haqq; 2636 

- in the year 130: Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan; 2637 


2636 Al-A’war means “the one-eyed.” For Talib al-Haqq, see the note to ed. Leiden, 2:406, 

2637 The Leiden editor suggested in the Addenda etemendanda of Volume 1 that the correct 
reading was probably ‘Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad; however, the reading Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan is supported by Al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 2:2017. Khalifa b. Khayyat, 
Ta’rikh, 395, gives the name as Muhammad b. Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad b. ‘Atiyya 
al-Sa‘di (whom al-Ya‘qubi assigns to 131). 
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- in the year 131: Muhammad b. c Abd al-Malik b. Atiyya al-Sa'di. It was said that 
this was the last pilgrimage of the Banu Umayya. 

No campaigns (against the Byzantines) were conducted during the days of 
Marwan. 

The religious scholars (Juqaha’) during his days were: 

- Muhammad b. Abl Bakr [b. Muhammad] b. Amr b. Hazm, 

- Abu 1 -Huwayrith al-Muradi, 2638 

- ‘Amr b. Dinar, 

- Salih b. Kaysan, 2639 

- Abu 1 -Zinad Abd al-Rahman b. Dhakwan 2640 

- Abdallah b. Abl Najlh, 

- Qays b. Sa‘d, 2641 

- Abu 1 -Zubayr Muhammad b. Muslim, 2642 

- Ibrahim b. Maysara, 2643 

- Abd al-Malik b. ‘Umayr al-Laythi, 2644 

- Salama b. Kuhayl, 2645 

- Jabirb. Yazid al-Ju‘fi, 

- Ghaylan b. Jami c al-Muharibl, 2646 

- Abu Bakr b. Nasr b. Harb, 2647 


2638 Medinan, died c. 130/747-748, full name: Abu 1-Huwayrith ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu'awiya 
b. al-Huwayrith al-Zurqi; see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:2503; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 6:272-273. 

2639 A Medinan traditionist (d. 141/758-759) who tutored the children of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Azlz; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 4:399-401. 

2640 His name is usually given as ‘Abdallah b. Dhakwan; died between 130 and 132/747-750; 
see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 5:203-205. 

2641 Abu ‘Abd al-Malik Qays b. Sa‘d, Meccan; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 8:397. 

2642 Muhammad b. Muslim b. Tadrus al-Asadi, died c. 126/743-744; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 
9:440-443. 

2643 Ibrahim b. Maysara al-Ta’ifi, Meccan traditionist, died c. 132/749-750; see Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhlb, 1:172. 

2644 Perhaps to be indentified with the Kufan traditionist ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Umayr al- 
Lakhml, d. c. 136/753-754; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 6:411-413. 

2645 Thus M, correctly; ed. Leiden, wrongly, Kumayl. Salama b. Kuhayl al-Hadraml was a 
Kufan, who according to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:2499, died either on the last day of 121 or 
in 122 (i.e., after December 6,739); Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 4:155-157. 

2 646 Abu ‘Abdallah Ghaylan b. Jami' b. Ash'ath al-Muharibl was a Kufan judge who died in 

132/749-750; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 8:252-253. 

2647 Unidentified. 
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- Yazld b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Shikhkhlr, 

- Salim al-Aftas, 2648 

- ‘Abd al-Karim al-Hanafi. 2649 


The Days of Abu 1 -Abbas al-Saffah 

Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas—his kunya was Abu 
1 -Abbas and his mother was Rayta bint ‘Ubaydallah b. Abdallah | b. Abd al- 2:418 
Madan b. al-Dayyan al-Harithi—received the oath of allegiance on Friday the 
13th day of Rabf I or, it also has been said, on Wednesday, two nights remaining 
in Dhu 1 -Hijja in the year 132. 2650 In the months of the non-Arabs the former 
date corresponds to Tishrin 11 (November). 

On that day the Sun was in Sagittarius, 10'; the Moon in Aquarius, 21 0 40'; 
Jupiter in Scorpio, 22 0 40'; Mars in Leo, 27 0 ; Venus in Libra, 30°; Mercury in 
Scorpio, n° 20'; and the Ascending Node in Libra, 45'. The oath of allegiance to 
him was given in Kufa at the residence of al-Walld b. Sa‘d al-Azdi. 

It has been said, however, that Abu Salama had concealed Abu 1 -Abbas 
and his family in Kufa and had plotted for the office (of caliph) to go to the 
descendants of ‘All b. Abl Talib. He sent a letter to Ja'far b. Muhammad 2651 with 
one of his messengers. Ja'far replied, “I am not your master; your master is in 
the land of al-Sharat.” 2652 Then he wrote to Abdallah b. al-Hasan, 2653 inviting 


2648 Full name: Salim b. ‘Ajlan al-Aftas al-Umawi, a mawla of Muhammad b. Marwan, said 
to have been captured at Kabul, d. 132/749-750; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 3:441-442. 

2649 ‘Abd al-Karim b. Salit b. ‘Atiyya al-Hanafi has been mentioned above, ed. Leiden, 2:392, 
as having been sent to Hisham by the governor of Iraq as “someone with a knowledge 
of Khurasan.” Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 6:373, mentions that he was originally from Marw, 
but resided later in Basra. 

2650 13 Rabr 1 132 = October 30, 749; 27 Dhu 1-Hijja 132 = August 6, 750; curiously, al- 
Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:23, gives one possible date as 13 Rabr n 132, which does correspond to 
November (November 26,749). 

2651 That is, to Ja'far al-Sadiq (Ja'far b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-Husayn b. ‘All b. Abl Talib), 
the sixth Shi'i Imam; see the article by M. G. S. Hodgson in ei 2 , s.v. Dja'far al-Sadik. 

2652 That is, he is one of the ‘Abbasids. Al-Sharat is the name of the district between Da¬ 
mascus and Medina that contained al-Humayma, where the family of‘All b. ‘Abdallah 
b. al-‘Abbas had settled; see Yaqut, s.v. 

2653 That is, to ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘All b. Abl Talib, the leader of the branch 
of the ‘Alid family descended from al-Hasan; see the article by Mohammad Ali Amir- 
Moezzi in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan. 
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him to the same. ‘Abdallah replied, “I am an old man; my son Muhammad 2654 
is more suited for this matter,” and he wrote to his father’s clan 2655 saying, 
“Give the oath of allegiance to my son Muhammad, for here is the letter of Abu 
Salama Hafs b. Sulayman to me.” But Ja'far b. Muhammad said: “Old man! Do 
not shed your son’s blood, for I fear that he may turn out to be the one killed at 
Ahjar al-Zayt.” 2656 

Abu Salama remained waiting for his messengers to return to him. Abu 
Humayd, passing along, chanced upon Abu 1 -Abbas’s servant boy, who directed 
him to the latter’s location. Abu Humayd went to him and greeted him as 
one would a caliph. Then he left and told his companions where Abu 1 -Abbas 
2:419 was. Six men went with him; they were Abu 1 -Jahm b. ‘Atiyya, | Musa b. Ka‘b, 
Abu Ghanim ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Rib‘ 1 , Salama b. Muhammad, Abu Sharahil, and 
Abdallah b. Bassam—Abu Humayd was the seventh. They proceeded without 
Abu Salama’s knowledge. They greeted Abu 1 -Abbas as one would a caliph, and 
then Abu Humayd clad him in black, brought him forth, and accompanied him 
to the Great Mosque. When Abu Salama received word of this, he hurried to 
reach them, and said, “I was only making arrangements for the affair to take 
place in proper order; otherwise, I would do nothing regarding it.” 

We have already mentioned the administering of the oath of allegiance to 
Abu 1 -Abbas in the days of Marwan and have described what was accomplished 
by those who had been sent to fight Marwan. We continued our account up to 
when Marwan was killed, so there is no need to repeat it here. 

There were twenty-two men of the Banu Hashim who came to Kufa. Among 
them were Dawud, Sulayman, ‘Isa, Salih, Isma'Il, Abdallah, and Abd al-Samad, 
the sons of ‘All b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas; Musa b. Dawud; Ja'far and Muhammad, 
the sons of Sulayman; al-Fadl and Abdallah, the sons of Salih; Abu l-‘Abbas and 
his son Muhammad; Ja'far and Muhammad, the sons of al-Mansur; ‘Isa b. Musa 
b. Muhammad; Abd al-Wahhab and Muhammad, the sons of Ibrahim; Yahyab. 
Muhammad; and al-'Abbas b. Muhammad. 

When Abu al-'Abbas was given the oath of allegiance, he ascended the pulpit 
on the day the oath was administered. He was shy and became tongue-tied. 
He stood silent for a long while, until Dawud b. ‘All ascended the pulpit and 


2654 This is al-Ya'qubi’s first reference to the ‘Alid known as al-Nafs al-Zakiyya (the Pure 
Soul) who later did rebel against the Abbasids and was killed in 145/762. See Amikam 
Elad, The Rebellion of Muhammad al-NaJs al-Zakiyya in 745/762. 

2655 Arabic jama 'at bani abihi, literally, “the assemblage of the sons of his father.” 

2656 Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya was indeed killed by Abbasid troops at Ahjar al-Zayt in 
145/762, some years after the events described here. 
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stood on a stair below him. Dawud praised and extolled God and pronounced 
blessings on Muhammad. He then said: 2657 

People! Now the darkness of civil strife has dissipated, that which covered 
the world has lifted, earth and sky are bathed in light. The sun has risen 
from its rising place, the arrow has returned to the archers, 2658 the bow 
to its maker, 2659 and right has returned to its source among the people of 
your Prophet’s house, | people who extend to you compassion, mercy, and 2:420 
affection. To you is given the pledge of God, the pledge of His messenger, 
and the pledge of al-‘Abbas that we will act and wield authority over your 
notables and commoners according to the Book of God and the Sunna 
of His Messenger. By God, 0 people, no one has occupied this position 
since the death of the Messenger of God who is more worthy of it than 
c Ali b. Abi Talib and he who stands behind me. Servants of God, accept 
thankfully that which has come to you, and praise God for the victory 
that He has bestowed on you! In exchange for Marwan, the All-MercifuTs 
enemy and Satan’s ally, God has given you a young man of deliberation, a 
youth of maturity, 2660 one who follows in the footsteps of his ancestors, 
the successor of his Imams and of his forefathers whom God guided. 

He has taken their guidance as his model, they who were lights in the 
darkness, signposts of guidance, gates of mercy, keys of goodness, springs 
of blessing, rulers of truth, and leaders of justice. 

Then he stepped down and Abu l-‘Abbas spoke. He thanked God and praised 
Him, invoked God’s blessings upon Muhammad, and vowed to act virtuously. 

Then he descended. 

Abu l-‘Abbas appointed Dawud b. ‘Ali over Kufa. He was the first to be 
appointed by Abu l-‘Abbas. Abu l-‘Abbas sent his brother Abu Ja'far 2661 to 
Khurasan to accept the oath of allegiance from Abu Muslim. Abu Ja'far made 
his way to Marw amid thirty horsemen. Abu Muslim showed him no regard, did 
not meet him, and treated him with disdain. So Abu Ja'far departed, infuriated 
with him, and complained about him to Abu l-‘Abbas, telling him how he had 


2657 Parallel version in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:31-33. 

2658 That is, property has returned to its rightful owners. 

2659 That is, matters are in the right hands. 

2660 Following ed. Leiden, which restores the text, corrupt in the mss , on the basis of al- 
Tabari. 

2661 The future caliph al-Mansur: on this journey and Abu Muslim’s behavior, cf. al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, 3:58-61. 
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been treated and making much of all this in his presence. Abu 1 -Abbas replied: 
“How shall we deal with him? You know what his standing was with the Imam 
and with Ibrahim, and he was the master of the revolution ( dawla ) and the one 
who brought it to fruition.” 

Abu Muslim then came to Abu 1 -Abbas, who honored and praised him, 
making no mention of the matter concerning Abu Ja'far. One day, Abu Muslim 
entered Abu 1 -Abbas’s presence while Abu Ja'far was seated with the caliph. He 
2:421 greeted him | while standing and then left without greeting Abu Ja'far. Abu 1 - 
‘Abbas said to him: “Your master! Your master! Why do you not greet him?”—he 
meant Abu Ja'far. Abu Muslim replied, “I did see him, but in the caliph’s court 
one does one’s duty to him and to no other.” 

When Salih killed Marwan b. Muhammad, he sent his head to Abu l-‘Abbas. 
He laid hold of his treasuries and wealth and took with him Abu ‘Uthman 
and Yazid, Marwan’s sons, 2662 and some of the women of Marwan’s family and 
his daughters. When the women arrived in Kufa, he released the women and 
imprisoned the men. ‘Abdallah b. Marwan was arrested in Mecca, carried off 
like the others, and was imprisoned with the rest of his household. 

Abu l-‘Abbas appointed Dawud b. ‘All over the Hijaz. The latter arrived while 
Marwan’s governor, al-Walid b. ‘Urwa b. ‘Atiyya al-Sa'di, was still living in Mecca, 
unaware that the people had sworn allegiance to Abu l-‘Abbas. When he found 
out, he fled. Dawud arrived and delivered a well-known speech of his in which 
he reminded them of how God had favored them and the injustice of those 
who had been unjust to them. Then he said: “Upon all of you we had claims and 
demands, but we have put all that aside, and now all of you, red and black, 2663 
young and old, are safe with God’s peace. We have waived our claims against 
you and pardoned acts of wrongdoing. By the Lord of this building, we will 
not turn against anyone!” He pointed toward the Ka'ba with his hand. While 
he was speaking, Sudayf b. Maymun 2664 stood up. He said: “May God make 
the governor prosper! Allow me to approach you, and grant me permission to 
speak.” He replied: “Come up then!” Sudayf ascended the pulpit until he was 


2662 Reading with M, ibnay Marwan (the two sons of Marwan), that is, Abu ‘Uthman 
[otherwise unidentified] and Yazid b. Marwan. Ed. Leiden has ibn Marwan (the son 
of Marwan). 

2663 A short way of saying everyone: “red” designating the relatively fair Persians and 
Greeks, “black” the relatively swarthy Arabs. 

2664 Sudayf b. Maymun was a HijazI poet strongly favorable to the Banu Hashim, particu¬ 
larly the ‘Alids, known for engaging in poetic contests with rival poets favorable to the 
Umayyads. His pro- c Alid sentiments eventually led him to attack al-Mansur, who had 
him executed in 147/764. See F. Sezgin, gas, 2:449-450. 
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only one step below Dawud; then he turned to face the people. Having praised 
God and invoked blessings on Muhammad, he said: 

Do those who are misled—may their acts come to nothing—dare to claim 
that anyone other than the family of the Messenger of God is better suited 
to assume his legacy? Why, good people, and in what manner? | Does 2:422 
companionship give you precedence over those with ties of kinship, those 
who share lineage and the inheritance of spoils? For it was they who 
included the ignorant among you in the distribution of spoils, they who 
provided food in times of hardship to those of you who were hungry, and 
they who assured protection in the face of fear to those of you who asked 
it. No one like al-Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib has ever been seen to whom 
the community agreed that honor was due. For he was the father of the 
Messenger after his father and the very skin between the Prophet’s eyes on 
the day of Khaybar, never challenging one of his orders or questioning his 
distribution of the spoils. By God, you of the Quraysh, never for a moment 
have you chosen for yourselves from whence God has chosen for you! 

Then he stepped down. Dawud then concluded his speech and stepped down. 

When the pilgrimage season ended, Dawud proceeded against members of 
the Banu Umayya who were in Mecca. He killed a number of them; others 
he bound in chains and sent to al-Ta’if, where they were executed. He also 
imprisoned a group of these people, and they died in his prison. Then he went 
to Medina and did the same. He had been in Medina for only two months when 
he died. 

Abu 1-Abbas was informed of things concerning Abu Salama al-Khallal of 
which he disapproved. He was told that Abu Salama had plotted against him, 
had delayed him, and had sought to transfer the revolution ( dawla ) to one of 
the Talibids. Abu Muslim wrote to Abu 1-Abbas from Khurasan, saying, “Kill 
Abu Salama, for he is a treacherous enemy and full of malice.” But Abu 1-Abbas 
wrote back to him: “You send someone to kill him.” Abu 1-Abbas did not wish 
to make Abu Muslim uneasy by his murdering Abu Salama or enable Abu 
Muslim to use Abu Salama as a source of grievance against him. Abu Muslim 
sent Murad b. Anas al-Dabbl . 2665 He waited outside the residence of Abu 1- 
Abbas where Abu Salama was spending the evening in his company. When Abu 
Salama came out, al-Dabbl assaulted him and cut off his head. 


2665 Other sources (e.g., al-Taban, Ta’rikh, 3:59) give his name as Marrar b. Anas al-Dabbi. 
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Abu Salama had been known as the wazlr of the family of Muhammad. 2666 
Abu Muslim would address letters to him: “To the commander (amir), Hafs 
2:423 b. Sulayman, wazlr | of the family of Muhammad, from Abu Muslim, trustee 
( amln ) of the family of Muhammad.” When Abu Salama was killed, Sulayman 
b. Muhajir said: 

Verily the wazlr, the wazlr of the family of Muhammad, has died, 
and the one who hates you has turned out to be a wazlr. 

Abu l-‘Abbas sent his brother Abu Ja'far to Wasit, where al-Hasan b. Qahtaba 
was besieging Yazld b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra, and ordered him to redouble efforts 
against Yazld. The latter was kept under siege for eleven months. With him 
was a group of Marwan’s commanders and men, as well as those who had 
been with Amir b. Dubara and Nubata b. Hanzala, both of whom had been 
killed by Qahtaba. Yazld had prepared for a siege of two years, bringing in 
enough food and fodder for twenty thousand fighters. But the besiegers fought 
him determinedly, and he therefore requested a pledge of safe-conduct. He 
dispatched mediators and received a positive response: a letter of safe conduct 
was sent to him. It contained the conditions that he had sought and was sealed 
by Abu al-'Abbas. 

Ibn Hubayra came out and made his way to Abu Ja'far. He swore the oath 
of allegiance and then returned to where he had been. He would ride out each 
day at the head of a thousand horsemen and a thousand foot soldiers. One of 
Abu Ja'far’s men said to him: “May God make the commander prosper! When 
Ibn Hubayra arrives, the entire army is humbled before him.” So he said to Abu 
Khalid, 2667 his chamberlain, “Tell Ibn Hubayra to reduce the size of his retinue!” 
So Ibn Hubayra rode to him accompanied by five hundred foot soldiers. The 
chamberlain said to him, “It is as if you were coming to us ready for battle!” 
So Ibn Hubayra rode to them accompanied by thirty horsemen and thirty foot 
soldiers. Abu Ja'far was given to saying: “I have never seen anyone nobler or 
haughtier than Ibn Hubayra. Forwhen he entered to see me, he would say: ‘How 
are you, old fellow?’ or ‘How goes it?’ or ‘What news of your friend?’ 2668 When 
2:424 11 addressed him, he would say, ‘What a man your father was!’ Then, realizing 

what he had said, he would say: ‘May God make the commander prosper! It has 


2666 See Agha, Revolution, 114; Sharon, Black Banners, 199. 

2667 Thus in M; in C and ed. Leiden there is a lacuna (the name is omitted and the word 
hajib “chamberlain” has only its first two letters written). Note that the name of Abu 
Ja'far’s chamberlain is given below, ed. Leiden 2:433,437, as Abu Ghassan. 

Arabic, sahib. The reference is to Abu l-'Abbas. 


2668 
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not been long since I was acquainted with governorship, 2669 and whenever a 
man would address me, I would speak to him in this manner.’” One day, Abu 
Ja'far said to him, “Talk to me.” Ibn Hubayra said: “Let me share sincere advice 
with you. The covenant with God ought not to be broken, or its knot undone. 

This authority of yours is fresh; so allow the people to taste its sweetness, and 
spare them its bitterness.” 

Letters were found written by Ibn Hubayra to Muhammad b. Abdallah 
b. Hasan, informing him that he would swear allegiance to him, that at his 
disposal were money, equipment, and arms, and that he had twenty thousand 
fighters. The letters were sent on to Abu 1 -Abbas. Abu 1 -Abbas said: “He has 
violated his oath and been guilty of actions that make licit the shedding of his 
blood.” He therefore wrote to Abu Ja'far, saying: “Strike off his head, for he has 
betrayed, reneged, and broken his promises.” Abu l-‘Abbas sent many letters to 
this effect. Abu Muslim too wrote from Khurasan, urging that Ibn Hubayra be 
killed and insisting that matters would remain unsettled as long as he lived and 
that he was among those who were better off dead. Abu Ja'far said to al-Hasan 
b. Qahtaba al-TaT, “The Commander of the Faithful has ordered the killing of 
this man; so see to it!” Al-Hasan replied: “If I kill him, there will be feuding and 
enmity between my people and his, and those in your army who belong to each 
side will cause you trouble. Rather, send him a man from Mudar to kill him.” So 
he sent Khazim b. Khuzayma al-Tamlml. He came to Ibn Hubayra with a group 
of men and found him sitting in the courtyard of the palace in Wasit. When 
Ibn Hubayra saw them, he said, “I swear by God that there is treachery in the 
faces of these people!” When they approached him, his son Dawud rose to face 
them, but one of them struck him with his sword, knocking him to the ground. 

They turned on Yazid (Ibn Hubayra) with their swords and killed him; then they 
pursued his commanders and men and slaughtered every one of them. 

Shank b. Shaykh al-Mahri rebelled in Bukhara. He said: “Not for this did we 2:425 
swear allegiance to the family of Muhammad, to shed blood and act unjustly.” 
Against him Abu Muslim sent Ziyad b. Salih al-Khuza'I, who fought him and 
killed him. 

Abu Muhammad al-Sufyanl—he was Yazid b. ‘Abdallah b. Yazid b. Mu'awiya 
b. Abl Sufyan—rebelled in [,..]. 2670 Muhammad b. Maslama b. Abd al-Malik 


2669 As corrected by the Leiden editor bi-imara-, M (and apparently C) appear to read bi- 
’umara’ihi, with his (Marwan’s?) governors. 

2670 The mss reading is uncertain. M has been read as bi-l-madlna (in Medina), but there 
seems to be an extra letter before the ba’, alif, lam of this reading, making it problem¬ 
atic. C is similar. Houtsma conjectured reading its undotted letters as bima ladayhi 
(with what was with him). In any case, the locus of Abu Muhammad al-Sufyani’s activ- 
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rebelled in Harran, besieging Musa b. Ka‘b, who was Abu Ja'far’s governor 
there—Abu Ja'far himself being governor of the Jazira at the time. He bom¬ 
barded Harran with a trebuchet and burnt down its gates. This took place in 
the year 133. 2671 

When Muhammad b. Maslama received word that Abu Muhammad al- 
Sufyani and Abu 1-Ward b. al-Kawthar b. Zufar had been killed, he left Harran, 
and his forces dispersed. Musa b. Ka‘b pursued him, killing a number of his 
supporters and destroying 2672 several towns in the Jazira. 

Ishaq b. Muslim al-‘UqaylI remained in Sumaysat 2673 for seven months while 
Abu Ja'far besieged him there—some say that it was not Abu Ja'far who be¬ 
sieged him, but ‘Abdallah b. ‘All. Ishaq would say, “I am bound by an oath of 
allegiance and will not break it until I know that the person to whom it was 
sworn has died or has been killed.” Abu Ja'far sent word to him that Marwan had 
been killed. He replied, “Let me find out for sure.” When he became convinced 
that Marwan had indeed been killed, he requested a guarantee of safe conduct, 
which was given to him. He allied himself with Abu Ja'far, assuming a position 
of great influence. 

‘Abdallah b. ‘All made his way to Palestine for the reason that we have noted 
in what we said of him in our account of Marwan’s reign. When he arrived at the 
river of Abu Futrus, 2674 between Palestine and Jordan, he assembled the Banu 
2:426 Umayya to himself and ordered them to | come to him the following morning to 
accept gifts and payments. The next morning, he sat in open session and gave 


ity was Syria. Two separate accounts in al-Tabari, TaYikh, 3:52-55, place him in Syria, 
Qinnasrin in particular, mentioning also Balis, Tadmur, and Hims, and associating him 
with the revolt of Abu 1-Ward, as al-Ya c qubi will shortly do. He is reported to have 
fled afterward to the Hijaz and to have been killed there by Ziyad b. ‘Ubaydallah al- 
Harithl, the governor of Medina. If ‘in Medina’ is in fact the reading of M and C, one 
must assume a lacuna before it. The original text may have read something like: “Also 
rebelled Abu Muhammad al-Sufyanl—he was Yazid b. Abdallah b. Yazld b. Mu'awiya 
b. Abl Sufyan. [... and he fled to the Hijaz and was killed by Ziyad b. ‘Ubaydallah, the 
governor] in Medina.” On the revolt of Abu 1-Ward and Abu Muhammad al-Sufyanl in 
Syria, see Paul M. Cobb, White Banners, 46-48. 

2671 133A.H. = August 9,750 - July 29,751. 

2672 Reading with M, wa-hadama; ed. Leiden (following C) wa-ta’ammada (he betook 
himself to). 

2673 Reading the name as corrected by the Leiden editor; the mss have the otherwise 
unknown “Mushmushyat.” Cf. al-Tabari, TaYikh, 3:56-58. 

2674 Abu Futrus is the ancient Antipatris on the ‘Awja’ River near Ramla. Cf. al-Tabari, 
TaYikh, 3:51. 
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them permission to enter. Eighty men from the Banu Umayya did so. Beside 
each of them he placed two men armed with clubs. He then fell silent for a 
while, and then al-‘AbdI 2675 stood up and recited his ode in which he says: 

Hashim are they who summon to gardens of Paradise; 

Banu Umayya belong to the dogs of Hell. 

Al-Nu‘man b. Yazid b. Abd al-Malik, who was sitting next to Abdallah b. All, 
said to him, “You lie, you son of an uncircumcised woman!” Abdallah b. All 
replied, “Nay, you have told the truth, Abu Muhammad . 2676 Finish your poem!” 
Then Abdallah b. All turned to them, reminded them of the killing of al- 
Husayn and his family, and then clapped his hands. His men struck at their 
heads with the clubs, until they had finished them off. A man called to him 
from the far end of the crowd: 

Abd Shams is your father and also ours; 

we do not appeal to you from a distant place. 

The affinities between us are closely tied, 
fastened tight by a bond that is strong. 

“By no means!” he replied. “The killing of al-Husayn has severed it!” He then 
ordered them to drag the bodies together and spread carpets over them. Sitting 
on them, he called for food and began to eat. He said, “A day like the day of al- 
Husayn b. All—neither of them has its equal!” A man from Kalb had come in 
with them, but when he saw what had happened to them, he said: “I am not 
of these people; I am a man from Kalb.” Abdallah asked, “What brought you in 
with them ?” 2677 He replied, “I had hoped they were going to be well treated and 
that I would be as well.” Abdallah b. All replied: 

He who sticks his head between two parties, when no one 
has invited him, will find himself tossed by the rope. 

—“Behead him!” 


2675 Otherwise unidentified. 

2676 That is, al- c Abdi. Parallels in Ibn Qutayba, 'Uyun, and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, Iqd. 

2677 M makes it possible to fill the lacuna in C and ed. Leiden. Read: rajul min kalb wa- 
lamma ra’a ma halla bihim qala wa-ma ana min al-qawm ana rajul min kalb qal fa-ma 
adkhalaka ma’ahum... 
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‘Abdallah b. ‘All reached Damascus during the month of Ramadan of the 
year 132 2678 and laid siege to it. Seeking relief, the people sent Yahya b. Bahr 
2:427 to him | to ask for a guarantee of safe-conduct. He went to ‘Abdallah and 
requested the guarantee, which ‘Abdallah granted him. Yahya entered the city; 
he announced the guarantee of safe-conduct to the people, and a number of 
people went out. Yahya b. Bahr then said to ‘Abdallah, “Commander, put the 
guarantee of security in writing for us.” So ‘Abdallah ordered an inkwell and 
paper. Then he turned his gaze toward the city, whose wall was swarming with 
black-clad troops. So he said to Yahya, “I have entered it by force.” Yahya replied, 
“No, by God; but by treachery!” 2679 ‘Abdallah said to him, “If I did not know of 
your affection for us, the family of the Prophet, I would have you beheaded 
for receiving me in this way.” Then, regretting his conduct, he said, “Boy, take 
this banner, 2680 affix it to his house, and announce that anyone who enters the 
house of Yahya b. Bahr shall be safe.” People therefore crowded into the house, 
and no one was killed either there or in the neighboring houses. After many 
people had been killed, the crier proclaimed: “Safe-conduct is guaranteed to 
all but five: al-Walid b. Mu'awiya, Yazid b. Mu'awiya, Aban b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz, Salih 
b. Muhammad, and Muhammad b. Zakariyyak” 

‘Abdallah b. ‘All went to the Great Mosque and gave a famous speech in 
which he spoke of the Banu Umayya, their oppression and hostility, and how 
they had treated God’s religion as a mockery and plaything. He described the 
prohibited things that they had allowed, their wrongdoings, and their mis¬ 
deeds. He spoke of how they had conducted themselves in the community of 
Muhammad, suspending ordinances, dispensing with the prescribed punish¬ 
ments, monopolizing state revenue, and committing shameful acts. He spoke 
of how God had visited His vengeance on them and had set the sword of justice 
against them. Then he stepped down. 

Some say that Abu l-‘Abbas wrote to him saying, “Exact retribution from the 
Banu Umayya!”—and so he did to them what he did. He gave orders to dig up 
the tombs of the Banu Umayya, and he had the bodies removed and burned; 
he spared none of them. When he reached al-Rusafa, he had Hisham b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik exhumed. He found him in a cave atop his throne—he had been painted 
with a liquid to preserve him. He had the body brought out, and he struck its 
2:428 face with a club. He had the body suspended between two stakes | and flogged 
one hundred and twenty times, until the body parts were strewn about. He then 


2678 Ramadan 132 = April 13 - May 12,750. 

2679 This suggests disagreement over the terms of surrender and, hence, the city’s status. 

2680 As corrected by ed. Leiden. Both mss write al-ghulam (the boy, servant), instead of al- 
'alam (the banner). 
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had it collected and burned. ‘Abdallah said at the time: “My father”—he meant 
‘Ali b. Abdallah—“was praying one day, wearing a waistcloth and a cloak. The 
cloak fell off and I saw the marks of whip-strokes on his back. When he finished 
his prayers, I said to him, ‘Father, may God make me your ransom, what is that?’ 

He replied, ‘The cross-eyed one’—meaning Hisham—‘wrongfully seized me 
and had me whipped sixty times.’ I swore to God that if I ever got hold of him, 

I would whip him twice for each of those strokes.” 

Habib b. Murra al-Murri rebelled in al-Hawran; he clothed himself in white 
and installed one of the Banu Umayya. 2681 Abdallah b. Ali marched against 
him, killed him, and dispersed his following. 

Marwan’s governor over Iffiqiya was ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Habib al-‘Uqbi, who 
had arrived there in 127 and was still there when Marwan was killed. When the 
people of Iffiqiya discovered that Marwan had been killed, a group of people 
of the land rose up against him, including ‘Uqba b. al-Walld al-Sadafi from the 
region of [...]. 2682 

Following the killing of Marwan, the Banu Umayya scattered. A group of 
them reached 2683 Ifriqiya and made their way to Abd al-Rahman b. Habib. 

Abd al-Rahman kept fighting against the partisans of Abu l-‘Abbas; however, 
his brother, Ilyas b. Habib, rose against him, declaring himself in support of the 
Banu l-‘Abbas, and the people gave him the oath of allegiance. He seized those 
of the Banu Umayya who had come to Ifriqiya, imprisoned them, and sent word 
of them to Abu l-‘Abbas. 

The people of Mosul rose against their governor, plundered his property, and 
expelled him. Abu 1 -Abbas appointed his brother, Yahya b. Muhammad b. Ali, 
over Mosul, assigning him four | thousand men from Khurasan. He arrived in 2:429 
Mosul in the year 133 2684 and killed a great number of its people. Some have 
said that he assaulted the people on a Friday, killing eighteen thousand persons 
of pure Arab stock. He then killed their slaves and their clients until he had 
annihilated them. So much blood flowed that the waters of the Tigris changed 
color. The people of Mosul have not been known to rebel to this day. 

Abu 1 -Abbas appointed Muhammad b. Sul over Armenia, and he marched 
there with a large force. At that time, Musafir b. Kathir controlled the region 
as the deputy of Ishaq b. Muslim al-'Uqayli, Marwan’s governor. Muhammad 


2681 For details of this revolt, see Cobb, White Banners, 76-78. 

2682 Apparent lacuna in both MSS. 

2683 Reading with M, fa-lahiqa ; the copyist of C transposed the letters / and h (undotted), 
leading the Leiden editor to read fa-khalafa (and a group of them survived). 

133A.H. = August 9,750 - July 29,751. 


2684 
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b. Sul fought and killed him and took control of Armenia. The people of al- 
Baylaqan went up 2685 into the fortress of al-Kilab, surrendering the city, whose 
chief at that time was Ward b. Safwan al-Saml of the clan of Sama b. Lu’ayy. They 
gathered around themselves a mob of vagabonds ( sa'allk ) 2686 and others in 
the fortress of al-Kilab. Muhammad b. Sul sent Salih b. Subayh al-Kindl against 
them. He besieged them and killed a great many of them. 

Abu 1 -Abbas sent Musa b. Ka‘b al-Tamlml to al-Sind, where Mansur b. Jum- 
hur was in control. Musa set out with twenty thousand fighters and reached 
Qandabil, where he remained for a time. Musa then wrote to those who were 
supporting Mansur, as did their tribes. 2687 Musa marched until he engaged 
Mansur, who fled from him. He passed through a stretch of desert where 
Mansur overtook him and killed him. 

Abu 1 -Abbas moved from al-HIra and settled at al-Anbar. There, in the year 
134, 2688 he established a city that he named al-Hashimiyya. He purchased from 
2:430 the people many plots of lands on which he built, | distributing them as grants 
to the members of his family and his commanders. But the former owners of 
these lands and dwellings petitioned him, saying they had not been paid their 
proper value. He therefore said, “This is building that has been founded on what 
is not godfearing!” He commanded that his tents should be pitched on the city’s 
outskirts and flatlands until the people received full payment for their lands; 
then he returned to his palace. 

Abu 1 -Abbas appointed his brother, Abu Ja'far, over the Jazlra, Mosul, the 
regions along the frontier, 2689 Armenia, and Azerbaijan. Abu Ja'far set out 
and made his way to al-Raqqa. He laid out al-Rafiqa 2690 on the banks of the 
Euphrates. It was designed for him by Adham b. Muhriz. He appointed al- 
Hasan b. Qahtaba al-TaT over the Jazlra and Yazld b. Usayd 2691 al-Sulaml over 


2685 Reading with M: fa-sa'ida ; C and ed. Leiden, fa-sadda (he turned [the people]). 

2686 Arabic sa’allk (plural of su'luk ) apparently refers to gangs of brigands ready to hire 
themselves out as mercenaries. See the article by A. Arazi in si 2 , s.v. Su'luk. 

2687 Following M, wa-katabathum qabd’iluhum. C and ed. Leiden read, wa-katabahum 
qabd’iluhum, which would mean the same thing. The Leiden editor conjectured the 
existence of a lacuna before the phrase and suggested emending to wa-kataba qaba’ila- 
hum (and he wrote to their tribes). 

2688 134A.H. = July 30,751 - July 17,752. 

2689 Arabic. al-thughur\ the regions along the Byzantine frontier. 

2690 On al-Rafiqa (the name means “the Companion,” i.e., of al-Raqqa), located immedi¬ 
ately to the west of al-Raqqa, see the article by M. Meinecke in ei 2 , s.v. al-Rakka. 

2691 This is the most common vocalization of the name, but it possibly is to be read “Asld.” 
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Armenia. Then, dismissing the latter, he appointed al-Hasan b. Qahtaba al-TaT 
over Armenia, where he remained throughout the days of Abu 1 -Abbas. 

Sulayman b. Hisham b. Abd al-Malik, having requested a guarantee of safe- 
conduct from Abu 1 -Abbas, arrived to see him, accompanied by two of his sons. 

Abu 1 -Abbas welcomed him warmly and graciously and had him seated with 
his two sons on cushions and chairs. [Abu] al-Abbas used to hold evening 
sessions to which his courtiers and kinsmen were allowed entry. Abu 1 -Jahm 
entered to see him on a particular night in which he had allowed kinsmen and 
courtiers to be present. He said to him: “A desert Arab has come riding swiftly on 
his camel and has tied and hobbled it at the gate. He came to me and said, ‘Seek 
permission for me to see the Commander of the Faithful.’ I replied, ‘Go take off 
your traveling clothes and come back to me and I will ask his permission.’ But he 
replied, ‘I have sworn not to remove any garment or lift my face covering until 
I see his face.’” Abu 1 -Abbas asked, “Did he tell you who he was?” Abu 1 -Jahm 
replied, “Yes, he claimed to be Sudayf, your client.” Abu 1 -Abbas said: “Sudayf? 

Allow him in.” A desert Arab entered, looking like a crooked staff. He stood and 
greeted Abu 1 -Abbas as Commander of the Faithful; then he came forward, 
kissed his hands and feet, and moved back. Facing the caliph, he launched into 
the following: 2692 

Sovereignty now is set on a firm foundation 2:431 

with the illustrious lords of the Banu 1 -Abbas. 

0 Commander of those who have been cleansed of every filth, 

0 Head to whom every head makes its way! 

You are the rightly-guided one of Hashim and their summit; 2693 
how many men, one after another, have hoped for you! 

Do not forgive Abd Shams their lapses; 

cut down every one, mature or newly sprouted. 

Annihilate them, 0 Caliph, with the blade; 
eradicate from you all traces of their stain. 

Send them down to where God has sent them: 
to the abode of humiliation and misery. 

I am vexed, as are my kind, to see them 
seated on pillows and on chairs. 


2692 The poem by Sudayf b. Maymun (on whom see the article by Taieb El Acheche in ei 2 , 
s.v.) is well known. Kitab al-Agharu, 4:93, gives a twelve-line version. Moscati, “Massacre 
des Umayyades,” 106-107 (Arabic) and 111-112 (translation), provides a version of the 
poem preserved in al-Baladhuri and others. 

2693 Reading with M, wa-sawaha kam. For this meaning of sawa, see Lane, s.v. 
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Only their fear has made them ingratiate themselves; 
so to them from you be it as the cutting of razors. 

Remember the death of al-Husayn and Zayd, 
and him who at al-Mihras was laid low; 2694 

And the slain one 2695 who in al-Harran was consigned to a grave, 
in a strange land and in oblivion. 

What a fine dog for the fight your client 2696 would be! 

Why not release him from the snares of destitution? 2697 

Sulayman b. Hisham stood up and said, “Commander of the Faithful, this client 
of yours has been inciting you to kill me and my two sons from the moment 
of his appearance before you, and, by God, you make every sign of wishing 
to do away with us treacherously.” Abu l-‘Abbas replied: “If I had wanted to, 
nothing on your part would have prevented me, nor should I have had to resort 
to deception. But inasmuch as this has come into your mind, there is nothing 
good in you. Abu Jahm, take him and his sons, execute them, and bring me their 
heads!” He went out, executed them, and returned to him with their heads. 

‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan came to Abu al-‘Abbas with his brother al- 
Hasan b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan. Abu l-‘Abbas welcomed him graciously, showing 
him generosity and affection, and gave him many gifts. He then learned of a 
2:432 matter concerning Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah that offended him. | He mentioned 
it to ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan, who said, “By God, Commander of the Faithful, there 
is nothing about Muhammad that should trouble you.” Al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. 
al-Hasan, ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan’s brother, then said to him, “Commander of the 
Faithful, shall we speak with the tongue of loyalty and kinship, or out of awe of 
power and reverence for the office of caliph?” He replied, “Why, as a kinsman, 
of course!” Al-Hasan said, “Do you think, Commander of the Faithful, that if 


2694 See Moscati, “Massacre,” 112, note 79. The words “him who at al-Mihras was laid low” 
refer to Hamza b. Abd al-Muttalib, the Prophet’s paternal uncle killed at the Battle of 
Uhud. See the article in ei 2 by G. M. Meredith-Owens, s.v. Hamza b. Abd al-Muttalib. 

2695 The other version of the line has al-imam (rather than al-qatll). Moscati sees it as a 
reference to Ibrahim b. Muhammad, Abu 1-Abbas’s murdered brother. 

2696 Arabic mawla, an apparent self-reference on the poet’s part. 

2697 The second half of the line is obscure and there are several versions, none completely 
clear. Both mss of al-Ya'qubi reads tawta h-l-h, with the second word ambiguous as to 
vocalization. If one reads tawta halluhu (“but for his being released from the snares of 
destitution,” or, “why not release him...”), the line refers to the poet’s poverty and is a 
thinly disguised plea for a gift as recompense for the encomium. 
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God had decreed that Muhammad should take charge of this dominion and 
you sought to confront 2698 him, even with the occupants of heaven and earth 
at your side, that you would have overcome him?” “No,” replied Abu l-‘Abbas. 
Al-Hasan continued, “And what if He had not granted this to Muhammad, and 
Muhammad had set forth with the occupants of heaven and earth at his side, 
would Muhammad have been able to harm you?” “No, by God,” he replied, “it is 
all just as you have said.” Al-Hasan then said, “Then why deprive this old man of 
your grace and goodness?” Abu l-‘Abbas replied, “You will not hear me mention 
him again after today.” 

Word reached Abu l-‘Abbas that Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah had stirred up 
unrest in Medina. He wrote to ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan about it, including the 
following verse in his letter: 

I wish to incline toward him, 2699 but he wishes to kill me! 

Bring some excuse for your friend, for what he wishes to do! 

‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan wrote back: 

How could he intend this when for him 
you are as the aorta to the heart? 

How could he intend this when for him 

it is your spark and no other that sets him ablaze? 

How could he intend this when for him 

you are a leader and guide for the Banu Hashim? 

The affair of Muhammad (b. ‘Abdallah) went unmentioned during the caliph¬ 
ate of Abu l-‘Abbas; nothing involving him became apparent. Whenever any 
news of him reached Abu l-‘Abbas, he would mention it to ‘Abdallah, who 
would say, “Commander of the Faithful, we will defend it 2700 against the small¬ 
est particle of dust that would irritate your eye.” Abu l-'Abbas would reply, “I 
trust you and I rely on God.” 


2698 Reading with ed. Leiden, ajlabta. The word is undotted here and in next line in both 
MSS; the reading and translation are uncertain. 

2699 Or, “to give him gifts”—accepting the emendation of ed. Leiden: hiba’ahu. M reads 
hayyahu, which is both unmetrical and yields no sense. The copyist of C apparently 
corrected to hayatahu (his life), which is metrical and makes sense, but is probably a 
copyist’s substitution of a more common word (a lectio facilior) for a less common one. 

2700 That is, the caliphate. 
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2:433 Abu l-‘Abbas was generous, forbearing, magnanimous, and devoted to the 
members of his family. Muhammad b. 'All b. Sulayman al-Nawfall told me, on 
the authority of his grandfather, Sulayman, who said: “A group of us from the 
Banu Hashim called on Abu l-‘Abbas. He had us approach and even had us sit 
beside him, saying, ‘0 Banu Hashim, praise God that He placed me among you 
and did not make me a miser or an envier.’” 

Abu Muslim sought permission to present himself and was granted it. He 
arrived from Khurasan in the year 136. 2701 When it came time for the pilgrimage, 
he asked permission to participate and was granted it. Abu Ja'far al-Mansur 
made the pilgrimage with him. When they departed, Abu 1 -Abbas’s illness grew 
more severe. He was told, “Make the succession go to Abu Ja'far.” [He died] 2702 
of his illness following Abu Ja'far’s departure on the pilgrimage. 

The person with the greatest influence over Abu l-‘Abbas was Abu 1 -Jahm 
b. ‘Atiyya al-Bahili. His companions at his evening gatherings included Abu 
Bakr al-Hudhall, Khalid b. Safwan, Abdallah b. Shubruma, and Jabala b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Kindl. Abd al-Jabbar b. Abd al-Rahman al-Azdl 2703 was in charge 
of his security forces ( shurta ), and Abu Bakr 2704 b. Asad b. Abdallah al-Khuza'I 
was in charge of his personal guard (haras). His chamberlain ( hajib) was [Abu] 
Ghassan, his client. His judges were Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Layla and Ibn 
Shubruma. 

When his illness worsened, two envoys 2705 came to see him, one from al- 
Sind, the other from Ifriqiya. When he learned of their arrival, he said, “I shall 
die in three days.” According to ‘Isa b. All: “I said to him, ‘Not so! God will 
prolong your life.’ He replied: ‘My brother Ibrahim told me on the authority of 
his father and mine, who received it from Abu Hashim Abdallah b. Muhammad 
b. ‘All b. Abl Talib, who received it from his father, from his grandfather, that two 


2701 136A.H. = July 7,753 -June 26,754. 

2702 Filling the apparent lacuna in both mss as suggested by Landberg. If one assumes no 
lacuna, the text as written may mean: “He was told ... during his illness following his 
(namely, Abu Ja'far’s) departure on the pilgrimage.” 

2703 On the career of ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Azdl, who was later appointed 
by al-Mansur to be governor of Khurasan, where his measures against the ‘Alids and 
even some partisans of the ‘Abbasids eventually brought him to grief (cf. below, ed. 
Leiden, 2:445-446), see the article by Elton L. Daniel in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Azdl. 

2 704 Sic ed. Leiden; M: Abu Malik. Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 415, gives the name as Asad b. 

‘Abdallah b. Malik al-Khuza‘i. 

2705 Or, “messengers”: reading with M, wafidani ; ed. Leiden, wafidani (two delegations). 
However, ed. Leiden later reads wafidani as in M. 
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envoys would come to me in this city of mine, one from al-Sind and the other 
from the people of Ifflqiya, and no more than three days later 11 would be laid in 2:434 
my grave and my authority would be inherited from me.’ Then he arose and said, 

‘Do not leave your place until I go out to you.’” (Continuing his report,) ‘Isa b. 

‘All said: “I was still in my place when the muezzins, at the time of the afternoon 
prayer, wished peace upon the caliph. 2706 Then his messenger arrived and 
directed me to lead the people in prayer; so I went in (to the mosque). He 
still had not appeared when the muezzins finished the call for the sunset 
prayer. 2707 His messenger appeared to me directing me to lead the people in 
prayer, and I did so. Still he did not appear when the muezzins finished the 
call for the evening prayer. His messenger again came to me directing me to 
lead the people in prayer and I did so. Then I returned to my place until the 
night had passed. 2708 When I had completed my qunut prayer 2709 he came to 
me with a letter addressed, ‘From ‘Abdallah and his heir, 2710 to the Family of the 
Messenger of God, his supporters, and all Muslims.’ Then he said: ‘Uncle, when 
my soul departs, wrap me in my gown, and keep my death a secret until this 
letter has been read to the people. When it has been read, administer the oath of 
allegiance to the one who is named in it. When the people have given the oath, 
tend to me: prepare my body, pray over me, and bury me.’ I said, ‘Commander 
of the Faithful, do you feel any sickness?’ He replied: ‘What illness is stronger 
than a sound report transmitted from the Messenger of God? By God, I have 
not been lied to, nor have I lied, nor have you been lied to. 2711 Take this letter 
and proceed in the proper fashion.’” 

He fell ill that night and died on a Sunday, the 12th day of Dhu 1 -Hijja in the 
year 136, at the age of thirty-six 2712 Others say that he had not yet reached that 
age as he was born in the year 105 2713 in the days of Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan. Isma'Il b. ‘All led the prayer for him—according to others, ‘Isa b. ‘All 
did. He was buried at al-Anbar in his palace. His reign lasted four years and nine 


2706 That is, completed the call to prayer. 

2707 The words fa-lam yakhruj ila anyusallima l-mu’adhdhinuna li-waqt salat al-maghrib 
have dropped out of C (and ed. Leiden) by homeoteleuton. 

2708 Reading with M: ila an zala l-layl. 

2709 An intercessory prayer inserted into the morning prayer. 

2710 That is, Abuja'far al-Mansur. 

2711 The utterance consists of three inflected forms of the Arabic verb “to lie,” but since the 
ms is unvocalized, which forms are intended is not clear. The translation follows the 
conjecture of the Leiden editor. 

2712 June 9,754. 

2 7 1 3 105A.H. = June 10,723 - May 28,724. 
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months. He left behind a son who was still a minor. His daughter was Rayta, 
the wife of al-Mahdl, who was the only one of the caliphs of the Banu Hashim 
whom it was permissible for her to marry. 

Those who led the pilgrimage during his days: 

- in the year 132, Dawud b. ‘All; 

2:435 ~ in the year 133, | Ziyad b. ‘Ubaydallah 2714 al-Harithi; 

- in the year 134, ‘Isa b. Musa; 

- in the year 135, Sulayman b. ‘All. 

Those who led the campaigns during his days: In the year 133, the Byzantine 
tyrant, that is Constantine, 2715 marched until he encamped by Malatya. He 
besieged the town, but then a settlement was arranged. 2716 Musa b. Ka‘b al- 
Tamlml marched towards him, but they did not engage one another. Abu 1 - 
‘Abbas wrote to ‘Abdallah b. ‘All, informing him that the enemy had moved 
into action when he was off his guard. He ordered him to move forward with 
the forces under his command, and spread them across 2717 the areas of the 
frontier. He marched, crossing through the pass, and was still positioning his 
forces when word arrived of the death of Abu l-‘Abbas; he therefore came back. 
The religious scholars ( juqaha’) during his days were: 

- Yahya b. Sa'Id al-Ansari, 2718 

- Ibn Abl Tuwala al-Ansari, 2719 

- Musa b. ‘Uqba, 

- ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Harmala al-Aslami, 2720 


2714 M, C, ed. Leiden, ‘Abdallah; corrected in ed. Leiden, Addenda et corrigenda, lxiii. 

2715 Constantine v. 

2716 Arabic suliha 'anha implies that he agreed to retreat from the city against the payment 
of tribute. 

2717 Conjectural reading: both mss appear corrupt. 

2718 Yahya b. Sa'Id b. Qays al-Ansari (d. 143/760) was a Medinan judge who later served 
under al-Mansur in al-Hashimiyya. See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 11:221-224; Sezgin, gas, 

2719 Apparently the son of Abu Tuwala Abdallah b. Abd al-Rahman b. Ma'mar b. Hazm al- 
Ansari, who served as judge in Medina during the reign of ‘Umar b. Abd al-'Aziz and 
died in 134/751-752; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 5:297. 

2720 Abd al-Rahman b. Harmala b. ‘Amr b. Sanna al-Aslami was a Medinan scholar who 
died in 145/762-763; see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:2560; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 6:161. 
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- Abu Hamza al-Thumall 2721 

- Zayd b. Aslam, 2722 

- Abu Khazim al-Qadl, 2723 

- Hisham b. ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr, 2724 

- Muhammad b. [... b.] ‘Alqama, 2725 

- Musa b. ‘Ubayda al-Rabadhl, 2726 

- Ibn Abl Sa'sa'a, 2727 

- Rabfat al-Ra J y, 2728 

- ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. Hafs b. ‘Asim b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, 2729 

- Muhammad b. Ishaq b. [Yasar], 2730 


2721 Abu Hamza Thabit b. Abl Safiyya Dinar (or Sa'Td) al-Thumall al-Azdl, a Kufan client of 
the Muhallab family, was an extreme Shfite and lived into the reign of al-Mansur; see 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 2:7-8. 

2722 Abu Usama Zayd b. Aslam al-AdawI (d. 136/753-754) was a Medinan scholar, a client 
of the family of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, known as Qur’an reader and exegete. See Sezgin, 
gas, 1:405-406; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:2560. 

2723 Khazim is the Leiden editor’s emendation ( Addenda et corrigenda, ixiii); the mss read 
Abu Hazim. Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 411, notes the death in 135/752-753 of an Abu 
Hazim, though without adding al-Qadl (the judge). The person meant here is not to be 
confused with a later Abu Khazim (d. 292/905), who was judge in Kufa and Baghdad. 

2724 Hisham b. ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr (61/680-146/736) was a Medinan traditionist and jurist 
who eventually settled in Baghdad. See Sezgin, gas, 1:88-89. 

2725 Here he is called simply Muhammad b. ‘Alqama, but in a later list (ed. Leiden, 2:470) 
he is called Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. ‘Alqama. Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 420, notes 
the death in 143/752-753 of Muhammad b. 'Amr b. ‘Alqama, and ‘Amr is probably the 
correct reading. See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 9:375-377. 

2726 Musa b. ‘Ubayda al-Rabadhl was born in Medina and died in 152/769 or 153. See Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdhlb, 10:356-360. 

2727 Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 5:265, gives his name as ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, but with little 
further information. 

2728 The Medinan jurist Rabfa b. Abl ‘Abd al-Rahman (also given as Rabfa b. Farrukh, 
d.136/753-754) was called Rabi'at al-Ra’y (Rabfa of Opinion) because of his use of 
individual opinion ( ra’y ) to decide matters of law where no clear text of Qur’an or 
hadith was available. See the article by J. Wakin in ei 2 , s.v. Ra’y; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:245; 
Sezgin, gas, 1:406-407. 

2729 Medinan, said to have been imprisoned for his involvement in the uprising of Muham¬ 
mad b. ‘Abdallah b. Hasan but to have been released by al-Mansur. Died 171/787-788, 
according to Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 448; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 5:326-328. 

2730 Usually called simply Ibn Ishaq (b. Medina c. 85/704, d. Baghdad 150/767), Muhammad 
b. Ishaq was one of the main authorities on the life of the Prophet. See the article by J. 
M. B. Jones in Ei 2 , s.v. Ibn Ishak. 
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- Abdallah b. Tawus, 2731 

- Sadaqa [b.] Yasar, 2732 

- Humayd b. Qays al-A‘raj, 2733 

- Abdallah b. ‘Uthman b. Khuthaym, 2734 

- ‘Uthman b. al-Aswad, 2735 

- ‘Abd al-Malik b. Jurayj, 2736 

2:436 - Abd al-Malik b. ‘Umayr | al-Laythl, 

- Abu Sar al-Nasa% 2737 

- Mujalid b. Sa'Id, 2738 

- al-Ajlah b. Abdallah al-Kindl, 2739 

- Mansur b. al-Mu‘tamir al-Sulaml, 2740 

- Mutarrif b. Tarif al-Harithl, 2741 


2731 ‘Abdallah b. Tawus b. Kaysan (d. 132/749-750) was known for his expertise on rare 
words; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 5:267-268. 

2732 A Sadaqa b. Yasar appears in two isnads in al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh, both times as an infor¬ 
mant of Ibn Ishaq. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 4:419, identifies him as Meccan, originally from 
the Jazlra, and says that he lived into early ‘Abbasid times; see also Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 
5:357- 

2 733 Humayd b. Qays al-A c raj (d. 130/747-748) was a Meccan Qur’an reader; see Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib, 3:46-47. 

2734 Abdallah b. ‘Uthman b. Khuthaym (d. c. 137/754-755) was a Meccan Qur’an reader and 
traditionist; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 5:314-315. 

2 735 ‘Uthman b. al-Aswad b. Musa Badhan was a Meccan client of the Banu Jumah; died in 
147/764-765, according to Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, p. 424, or in 150/149, according to 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 7:107. 

2736 Ibn Jurayj (full name Abd al-Malik b. Abd al-'AzIz b. Jurayj) was a Meccan traditionist 
and jurist, b. 80/699, d. 150/767. See the article by Harald Motzki in ei 3 , s.v. Ibn Jurayj; 
and Sezgin, gas, 1:91. 

2737 Sic ed. Leiden, but the name is otherwise unknown, and the reading of M looks like 
Yasar or Bashshar. He is mentioned again at ed. Leiden, 2:470-471, below. It may be a 
copyist’s error for the attested Kufan traditionist Abu Sinan Dirar b. Murra al-Shaybanl 
(d. 132/749-750). See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 4:457. 

2738 The Kufan scholar Mujalid b. Sa'Id b. ‘Umayr al-Hamdanl died at the end of 144/762; 
see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 10:39-41. 

2 739 Al-Ajlah b. Abdallah al-Kindl (d. c. 145/762-763) was a Kufan Shl’I traditionist; see Ibn 

Hajar, Tahdhib, 1:189-190. 

2 740 Abu ‘Attab Mansur b. al-Mu‘tamir b. Abdallah al-Sulaml was a Kufan traditionist who 

died in 132/749-750; see Sezgin, gas, 1:404; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 1:312. 

2741 Both mss write his father’s name as Tarf, but he is attested as Mutarrif b. Tarif al-Harithl, 

a Kufan who died between 133/750-751 and 143/760-761; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 10:172- 
173- 
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- Jabir b. Yazld al-Ju‘fi, 2742 

- al-Hasan b. ‘Umar al-Fuqayml, 2743 

- Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Layla, 2744 

- al-Hasan b. ‘Umara, 2745 

- Mis'ar b. Kidam 2746 

- Abd al-Jabbar b. ‘Abbas al-Hamdanl, 2747 

- Zufar b. al-Hudhayl, 2748 

- Ishaq b. Suwayd al-‘Udhri 2749 

- Abu Bakr b. Nasr b. Harb, 2750 

- Yunus b. ‘Ubayd, 2751 

- Abu 1 -Mu‘tamir Sulayman al-Tayml, 2752 

- ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd, 2753 

- [Humayd] al-Tawil, client of the Khuza'a, 2754 


2742 See the note to ed. Leiden, 2:411, above. 

2743 His name is given as al-Hasan b. ‘Amr al-Fuqaymi in Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 420, 
and he is said to have died 10142/759-760 in Kufa; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 2:310. 

2744 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Layla (b. 74/693, d. 148/765) was a Kufan judge 
and jurist; see Sezgin, gas, 1:518, and the article by J. Schacht in ei 2 , s.v. Ibn Abi Layla. 

2745 Al-Hasan b. ‘Umara b. Mudarrib, a client of the Bajlla, (d. 153/770-771) was a Kufan who 
became a judge in Baghdad in the reign of al-Mansur; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 2:304- 

2746 Mis'ar b. Kidam b. Zahlr al-Hilall was a Kufan traditionist who died between 153/770- 
771 and 155/771-772; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 10:113-115. 

2747 The mss write “b. Ayyash” here, but give the name correctly below. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 
6:102-103, identifies him as Kufan and ShIT, but gives no dates. 

2748 Abu 1-Hudhayl Zufar b. al-Hudhayl b. Qays al-'Anbari (b. 110/728-729, d. 158/774-775) 
was a Basran judge and jurist, a student of Abu Hanifa; see Sezgin, gas, 1:419. 

2749 Sic mss, but better attested as Ishaq b. Suwayd b. Hubayra al-'Adawl, a Basran tradition¬ 
ist (d. of plague in 131/748-749) said to have been hostile to ‘All; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 
1:236. 

2750 Sic mss, but as the name is otherwise unattested, he is more likely to be Abu Bakr b. 
Blshr b. Harb, the son of the Basran traditionist Bishr b. Harb. 

2751 Yunus b. ‘Ubayd b. Dinar (d. 139/756-757) was a Basran traditionist, a student of al- 
Hasan al-Basri; see Sezgin, gas, 1:88. 

2752 Abu al-Mu‘tamir Sulayman b. Tarkhan al-Tayml (b. 46/666-667, d. 143/760-761) was a 
Basran traditionist; see Sezgin, gas, 1:285. 

2753 Abu ‘Uthman Amr b. ‘Ubayd b. Bab (b. 80/699-700, d. 144/761-762) was a Basran 
scholar, originally a pupil of al-Hasan al-Basri, but later a member of the circle of Wasil 
b. ‘Ata’, one of the founders of the Mu'tazill school; see Sezgin, gas, 1:597. 

2754 Abu ‘Ubayda Humayd b. Abi Humayd al-Tawil al-Khuza‘1 (b. 68/687-688, d. 142/759 or 
143) was a Basran traditionist; see Sezgin, gas, 1:89. 
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- c Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Amr al-Awza'I, 2755 

- Salim al-Aftas, 

- Abd al-Karlm al-Hanafi. 


The Days of Abu Ja'far al-Mansur 

He was Abdallah b. Muhammad b. All. His mother was Sallama al-Barba- 
riyya. 2756 He was given the oath of allegiance on the day that Abu 1 -Abbas died, 
that is, on Sunday the 12th of Dhu 1 -Hijja, corresponding to the non-Arab month 
of Hazlran (June), in the year 136. 

On that day the Sun was in Cancer, i° 10'; the Moon in Gemini, 7 0 45'; Saturn 
in Capricorn, 16 0 50', retrograde; Jupiter in Aries, 27 0 ; Mars in Scorpio, 19 0 40'; 

2 :437 Venus in Taurus, 15 0 50'; Mercury | in Cancer, 11 0 ; and the Ascending Node in 
Cancer, i° 50'. 

As Abu Ja'far was on pilgrimage, 'Isa b. ‘All accepted the oath of allegiance 
on his behalf from those of the Banu Hashim and the commanders who were 
present at al-Anbar. Abu Ja'far received word of this while he was on the Mecca 
road fifteen days after the death of Abu 1 -Abbas. Abu Muslim and the members 
of the Banu Hashim and commanders who were with him then gave the oath 
of allegiance. It was Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-'Abdl who brought him the 
news. Abu Ja'far asked, “What place is this?” They replied, “A place known as 
Zakiyya.” 2757 He said, “It is an affair that will thrive ( yazka ), God willing!” When 


2 755 O n Abu 'Amr ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Amr al-Awza‘1 (b. Damascus, d. 157/774 Beirut), one 
of the main representatives of the oldest Syrian legal school, see the article by Steven 
C. Judd in ei 3 , s.v. al-Awza‘I. 

2756 The word al-Barbariyya (the Berber woman) is undotted in both mss; cf. al-Mas‘udi, 
Muruj, 4228 (§ 2370) (Pellat’s index lists the sources for her name). Khalifa b. Khayyat, 
TaYlkh, 412, identifies her as a concubine (umm walad), but gives no name; similarly, 
al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, 31, identifies her a concubine ( umm walad), but gives no 
name; Ibn Hazm, Ummahat al-khulajd’, 18, identifies her as a Berber woman, Salama, 
from the tribe of Nafza or Sinhaja; al-Tabari does not mention her. See the article by 
H. Kennedy in El 2 , s.v. al-Mansur, Abu Dja'far. 

2757 The name of the first place has been rendered as Zakiyya here in accordance with 
the long note by Houtsma in his edition of the parallel to this passage: al-Tabari, 
TaYikh, 3:89. M reads Dakka and the following verb as yadhka (that will blaze up, or 
be intensely fragrant). Note that al-Tabari implies that the swearing of the oath at al- 
Sufayya belongs to another tradition, one that gave the name of the place in a slightly 
different form, not that the oath was sworn twice. 
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he was given the oath of allegiance at al-Sufayya, he said: “It is an affair that will 
be clear ( yasju) for us! Speed up your pace! Hurry! Make haste!” 2758 

Before his death, Abu 1 -Abbas had written to Abdallah b. All concerning the 
summer campaign, ordering him to cross the pass. 2759 When Abu 1 -Abbas died, 
‘Isa b. ‘All and those with him in al-Anbar 2760 were loath to write to Abdallah b. 
All. They wrote instead to Salih b. ‘All, who was in Egypt, informing him of what 
had befallen Abu l-‘Abbas and his designation of Abu Ja'far as his heir. They 
told him that they had sworn allegiance to Abu Ja'far and were unanimous in 
their support for him. ‘Isa ordered Salih to swear the oath of allegiance and to 
proceed to Syria, where he was to administer the oath to Abdallah. 

Word of this reached Abdallah. Others say that ‘Isa b. ‘All sent him word 
of the oath of allegiance to al-Mansur with Abu Ghassan Yazld b. Ziyad, Abu 1 - 
‘Abbas’s chamberlain. The latter reached Abdallah after he had already crossed 
the pass into Byzantine territory. He therefore turned back and made his way 
to Duluk 2761 in the military district ( jund ) of Qinnasrin. He brought together 
Humayd b. Qahtaba al-TaT and a group of the commanders who were with him 
and said, “Do you not bear witness | that the Commander of the Faithful, Abu 1 - 
Abbas, said, ‘He who marches out against Marwan is my heir apparent?’” They 
bore witness that it was so and swore allegiance to him, as did most of the 
people of Syria. He wrote to ‘Isa b. ‘All and others, informing them that the 
oath of allegiance to him had been sworn by the commanders with him and 
the people of Syria on the strength of Abu l-‘Abbas’s promise to him, and he 
set off in the direction of Iraq. When he reached Harran, he met with Musa 
b. Ka‘b, its governor, and informed him of the testimony of those who called 
God to witness that Abu 1 -Abbas had designated him as his heir. When Musa 
responded by preparing the city’s defenses, he besieged him for forty days and 
then granted him a safe-conduct on condition that he abandon the city and 
leave it open to him. Then he continued toward Iraq. 

Abu Ja'far reached Kufa on the first day of Muharram 2762 He stayed in al- 
Hlra, leading the people in the Friday prayer, then proceeded to al-Anbar, to 
Abu al-'Abbas’s capital. There he gathered his forces and took control of Abu 


2758 Reading with M, a'du l-sayr, for C and ed. Leiden a'dad al-simn (for numbers of years). 

2 759 That is, into Byzantine territory through the Taurus. The text does not specify which of 
the passes normally used for these campaigns was meant. 

2760 Reading with M, bi-l-anbdr, for C and ed. Leiden, min al-abna’ (of the sons). 

2761 Duluk (ancient Doliche, modem Diiliikkoy in Turkey, near the Syrian border) was a 
fortress on the Muslim-Byzantine frontier; see the article by D. Sourdel in El 2 , s.v. 
Duluk. 

2762 1 Muharram 137 = June 27, 754. 


2:438 
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al-Abbas’s treasuries. Then he received word regarding ‘Abdallah b. ‘All and 
that he was heading toward Iraq. He said to Abu Muslim, “No one but I or 
you can deal with Abdallah b. All.” Loath to undertake the affair, Abu Muslim 
said, “Commander of the Faithful, the affair of Abdallah in Syria is minor and 
trivial, while the situation in Khurasan is extremely dangerous.” Abu Muslim 
then went back to his residence, where he said to his secretary, “What have I 
to do with with these two men?” Then he said: “The wise thing for me is to 
leave for Khurasan and leave these two rams to go at it. Whichever one prevails 
will write to us, and we shall write back with our obedience and submission. 
He will think that we have done well and applied ourselves on his behalf.” His 
secretary said to him, “I beseech you by God that you not enable the people 
of Khurasan to censure you and to think that you have reneged on a matter 
after committing yourself to it.” He replied: “Damn you! I have thought about 
2:439 all those to whom I have taken my sword in cold blood, as well as | those who 
have fallen in battle, and by my reckoning they number one hundred thousand 
people, no small number before God.” 

His secretary did not desist until Abu Muslim obeyed Abu Ja'far’s order to 
set out. He assembled a very large force and then set out for the Jazira, where 
he engaged Abdallah b. ‘All in a series of battles. Now Humayd b. Qahtaba was 
a figure of great influence over Abdallah b. ‘All, but then he received word that 
Abdallah was planning to kill him, so he contrived to make his way to Abu 
Muslim. This weighed heavily on Abdallah b. ‘All, who feared that Humayd’s 
fellow Khurasan! commanders who were with him would do the same. 

Al-Sindl b. Shahak 2763 said: “I heard ‘Abd al-Samad b. ‘All 2764 say: ‘I was 
with Abdallah b. ‘All when his chamberlain entered’—Abd al-Samad was on 
Abdallah b. ‘All’s side—‘and said, “Abu Mujrim’s 2765 messenger is at the door.” 
“Let him in,” he said, and so a man with a hateful face and revolting appearance 
entered, covered in hair, insolent in manner, with massive boots and a padded 
overcoat. He gave a general greeting and then said, “The commander Abu 
Muslim asks, ‘Why are you fighting me?’ when you know that he will not kill 


2763 Al-Sindl b. Shahak, a mawla of al-Mansur, was a major Khurasan! commander. 

2764 He was ‘Abdallah b. ‘All’s brother. For detailed discussion of the revolt, see Cobb, White 
Banners, 23-26, in addition to Lassner’s article in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abdallah b. ‘All. 

2765 Abu Mujrim (Father of a Criminal) is an insulting deformation of Abu Muslim’s name. 

2766 Houtsma, in the Leiden edition, emended the witness of both mss, yaqtuluka (kill 
you) to yuqatiluka (fight you). The emendation is unnecessary. As Houtsma notes, the 
conclusion of the conversation seems to have dropped out. 
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Abu Muslim engaged Abdallah b. All in battle at Nasibin and scattered his 
forces. As Abdallah fled, Abu Muslim gave orders that no one should intercept 
him. He reached Basra where his brother, Sulayman b. All, was governor and 
remained there in hiding with him. 

Abu Ja'far sent messengers to audit the stores of goods and money that had 
fallen into Abu Muslim’s hands. Among them were Ishaq b. Muslim al-'Uqayli, 

Yaqtln b. Musa, and Muhammad b. Amr al-NasIbl al-Taghlibl. Abu Muslim, 
infuriated, said, Am I to be trusted with blood but not with money?”—and 
he cursed Yaqtln b. Musa. When Yaqtln saw | the resentment that Abu Muslim 2:440 
was harboring against him, he said, “The Commander of the Faithful has sent 
me to you for no other reason than to congratulate you on the victory.” 2767 Abu 
Muslim also ridiculed Ishaq b. Muslim and Muhammad b. Amr and reproached 
both men. He attacked Abu Ja'far verbally, even mentioning his mother, saying, 

“Woe betide the son of Sallama!” The group returned to Abu Ja'far and told him 
what had taken place, which only hardened his heart against Abu Muslim. He 
appointed Hisham b. 'Amr al-'Uqayli to replace Abu Muslim. 

Abu Muslim departed for Khurasan, his mind set against Abu Ja'far. He 
passed al-Mada’in while Abu Ja'far was camped at Rumiyya, so that there 
were only two farsakhs between the two men, but he did not meet him and 
continued on his way until he passed Hulwan. Abu Ja'far sent ‘Isa b. Musa 
and Jarir b. Abdallah al-Bajall with a group of supporters to follow him. They 
overtook him and conveyed to him the gravity of the situation. They said to 
him, “Things have not gone as far as you think.” Abu Muslim consulted Malik 
b. al-Haytham, his closest advisor. 2768 “What do you think?” he asked. Ibn al- 
Haytham replied: “I think that you should go to Khurasan, and from there 
you can seek the man’s approval by writing to him with your expressions of 
submission and obedience. If you do so, no blame will befall you; otherwise, it 
will be your last acquaintance with this world if he lays eyes on you.” But Abu 
Ja'far’s messengers kept at him until they beguiled him into changing his mind, 
and so he set out for Iraq. When he had crossed the pass at Hulwan, he said to 
Malik b. al-Haytham, “What is the prudent thing to do?” The latter replied, “You 


2767 Landberg, in his review of the Leiden edition, suggests that al-Ya c qubi may intention¬ 
ally have omitted the oath found in the parallel version in al-Mas c udI, Muruj, 4039 
(§ 2389), where the sentence reads: “My wife be thrice divorced if the Commander of 
the Faithful have sent me to you for any reason other than to congratulate you on the 
victory and triumph.” 

2768 Arabic khallfatahu, which could also mean “his deputy.” 
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left prudence behind on the other side of the pass.” Abu Muslim answered, “By 
God, I shall not be killed except in the land of the Rum.” 2769 

Abu Muslim reached Abu Ja'far while the latter was staying in pavilions in 
Rumiyya. He said to him, “You almost left before I could inform 2770 you of what I 
need.” Abu Muslim therefore remained there for several days, visiting Abuja'far 
regularly. Then one day when he came to him, Abuja'far had readied ‘Uthman 
b. Nahlk, who was the head of his personal guard, and a number of men 
including Shablb b. Waj and Abu Hanlfa. He issued an order to ‘Uthman, saying, 
2:441 “When I raise my voice and clap my hands, | get the slave!” 2771 Abu Muslim 
entered and was seated in a waiting area. He was told, “The Commander of the 
Faithful is busy.” He sat for a time; then he was allowed to enter, but he was told, 
“Remove your sword!” “Why?” he asked. He was told, “Don’t worry.” They kept 
at him until he removed his sword; then he entered. There was nothing in the 
room but a cushion; so he sat down on it. Then he said, “Commander of the 
Faithful, I have been treated as no one else has been treated, for my sword has 
been taken from my shoulder.” 2772 Abuja'far asked, “And who did this to you, 
may God shame him?” But when Abu Muslim began to speak, Abuja'far said 
to him: “You son of an uncircumcised woman! For all your pretensions, you are 
nothing! Are you not the one who wrote to me placing your name before mine? 
Are you not the one who wrote to me seeking the hand of my paternal aunt, 
Amina bt. ‘All, claiming that you are a descendent of Sallt b. ‘Abdallah? 2773 Are 


2769 Arabic Rum normally means Romans, that is, Byzantines; hence, Abu Muslim takes the 
prophecy to mean that he cannot be killed in Iraq. Cf. the parallel in al-Mas c udI, Muruj, 
4:140 (§2391). What he did not take into account was the fact that one of the cluster 
of cities that formed the old Sasanian capital of al-Mada’in was called Rumiyya by the 
Arabs. It had been founded in 540 ce by Khusraw 1, who settled it with captives from 
Antioch; hence the name Rumiyya (City of the Romans, that is, Byzantines). See the 
article by M. Streck in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mada’in. 

2770 Reading with M: afdiya-, C and ed. Leiden read aqdiya (fulfill). 

2771 Ed. Leiden adds the word, fa-qtulu (then kill) to complete the sense. One parallel in al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:111, does have the word, but it is phrased differently and omits the word 
for slave. In fact, there is no need to assume that a word has fallen out: grammatically, 
the word in the accusative case ( al-'abda ) is an an exclamation used to warn or, as here, 
to incite attack. One version of the narrative in al-Tabari’s history (3014) points in this 
direction. It is worded: “When I clap my hands, see to your business ( fa-sha’nakum ),” 
using the same grammatical structure. 

2772 “Shoulder” is the editor’s conjecture; the word is illegible in the mss. 

2773 On the obscure figure of Sallt b. Abdallah b. al-Abbas and the stories that Abu Muslim 
was his son, see Daniel, The Political and Social History of Khurasan underAbbasidRule, 
101-102, and Lassner, Islamic Revolution and Historical Memory, 107-117. 
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you not the one who did this and that?” He continued, charging Abu Muslim 
with a number of things. When Abu Muslim saw what had come over him, he 
said, “Commander of the Faithful, my rank is too lowly for you to become so 
upset.” But Abu Ja'far’s voice rose; he clapped his hands, and the men came 
out and struck Abu Muslim with their swords. “Alas,” he cried out, “is there 
no rescuer, no protector?”—while they kept striking him until they killed him. 

When he was dead, Abu Ja'far said: 

Drink from a cup you once gave others to drink, 
more bitter in your mouth than colocynth. 

You thought the debt would not come due, 

but you were wrong, by God, 0 Abu Mujrim. 2774 

His body was wrapped in a coarse cloth and left outside the pavilion. His men 
were told, “Gather together, for the Commander of the Faithful has ordered 
that dirhams be strewn among you.” A large quantity of dirhams was scattered 
among them, but when they bent to gather them up, the head of Abu Muslim 
was cast among them. When they saw it, they dropped all they were holding, 
overwhelmed by shock. This occurred in Sha'ban in the year 137. 2775 

A group of Abu Muslim’s men left for Khurasan. | They reached Sunbadh, 2776 2:442 
who was in NIshapur. When the latter learned that Abu Muslim had been 
killed, he rose in rebellion, vowing to revenge his death, and Khurasan fell 
into turmoil. Abu Ja'far dispatched Jahwar b. Marrar, who engaged Sunbadh 
in battle, killing him and scattering his forces. 

Word reached Abu Ja'far that ‘Abdallah b. ‘All was staying with Sulayman b. 

‘All, who at this time was governor of Basra. He sent a message to Sulayman, 
who denied that ‘Abdallah was there, but then requested a guarantee of safe- 
conduct. Abu Ja'far replied with a document drafted by Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ 2777 that 


2774 The lines are quoted (in reverse order) in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3015, with the comment: 
“The allusion is to the fact that in his time of authority and his battles Abu Muslim 
killed about 600,000 in cold blood.” (Trans. Jane McAuliffe in The History of al-Tabari, 
xxviu, 39.) The editors of al-Tabari identified the poet as Abu Ata’ al-Sindi, d. 158/774. 

2 775 Sha'ban 137 = January 20 - February 17, 755; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:115, specifies the 24th 
day of the month, February 12,755. 

2776 On Sunbadh, a Zoroastrian supporter of Abu Muslim, see the article by W. Madelung 
in ei 2 , s.v. Sunbadh, and Crone, Nativist Prophets, 31-45. 

2777 On the text of this safe-conduct ( aman ), preserved in al-Azdi, Ta’rikh al-Mawsil, see the 
article by A. Marsham and C. F. Robinson, “The Safe-conduct for the Abbasid ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Ali (d. 764).” On Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, one of the first translators into Arabic of literaiy 
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contained the firmest of promises and vows that he would inflict no harm on 
him or employ deceit against him in anyway. The safe-conduct read in part: “If I 
do or plot anything, the Muslims shall be released from their oath of allegiance 
to me and loosed from the oaths and compacts that I had them swear.” When 
Abu Ja'far discovered this, he said, “Who wrote this?” He was told, “Ibn al- 
Muqaffa'.” This was a reason for the fate 2778 of Ibn al-Muqaffa‘. 

Sulayman b. ‘All came from Basra, received the letter of safe-conduct, and 
traveled to Basra accompanied by [Isa] b. ‘All. 2779 Abdallah b. ‘All then came 
out of hiding to them, and they brought him to Abuja'far on Thursday, 12 nights 
remaining in Dhu 1 -Hijja in the year 137. 2780 Abu Ja'far was in al-HIra in the 
residence of ‘Isa b. ‘All. He had ‘Abdallah held in the custody of‘Isa b. Musa, who 
at that time was an heir apparent. Abuja'far then asked him about ‘Abdallah. 
‘Isa told him that he had died. He then summoned ‘Isa b. ‘All, along with Isma'il 
and ‘Abd al-Samad, the sons of ‘All (b. ‘Abdallah). He had them and a group of 
the Banu Hashim appear before him. He said to them: “I turned ‘Abdallah b. 

2:443 ‘All over to ‘Isa b. Musa. I commanded him to watch over ‘Abdallah and | treat 
him with generosity and respect. Now that I inquire about him, ‘Isa tells me 
that he has died! I condemn his withholding from me and from you the news 
of his death.” The men replied: “Commander of the Faithful, ‘Isa must have 
killed him. If ‘Abdallah had died a natural death, he would not have neglected 
to inform you and us of his death.” So he brought them together with ‘Isa, and 
they demanded that he pay blood money for ‘Abdallah. Abuja'far said to ‘Isa, 
“Produce sound evidence of what you have asserted about ‘Abdallah or I will 
retaliate against you for his death.” He had people on hand for this very purpose. 
When ‘Isa realized that he would have to set the matter straight, he said, “Give 
me until the evening.” The decision therefore was postponed. He appeared that 
evening, and ‘Abdallah b. ‘All came with him. He said, “I only said what I said out 
of a desire to ease the burden of guarding him, for fear that something would 
befall him and that something of this sort would be said concerning me. But 
here I surrender him safe and sound!” Abu Ja'far said, “Rather you wanted to 
know what we thought! If we had borne your news calmly, you would have done 


works of the Indian and Persian tradition and a significant figure in the development 
of Arabic literary prose, see the article by F. Gabrieli in bi 2 , s.v. Ibn al-Mukaffa‘. 

2778 Reading with M, li-maniyyat-, ed. Leiden, based on the partially undotted ductus of C, 
reads li-mltat (for the manner of death). Ibn al-Muqaffa c was tortured to death. 

2779 The translation follows M, rejecting the emendations of ed. Leiden. 

2780 17 or 18 Dhu 1-Hijja 137 = June 3 or 4, 755. Note that al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:126, dates these 
events to 139. 
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the deed.” Abu Ja'far therefore commanded that a room to be built for Abdallah 
in the palace, saying, “He shall be where I can see him.” Then he caused water 
to flow into the foundation of that room, so that it collapsed, killing Abdallah. 

Abu Ja'far sought to expand the Sacred Mosque (of Mecca), people having 
complained that it was too cramped. He wrote to Ziyad b. ‘Ubaydallah al- 
Harithi, directing him to purchase the houses adjacent to the Mosque, so that 
he could double its size, but the people refused to sell. This was brought to 
the attention of Ja'far b. Muhammad, 2781 who said, “Ask them whether they 
took up residence next to the House or whether the House took up residence 
next to them?” He sent this to Ziyad b. ‘Ubaydallah, who conveyed it to them. 

They replied, “We took up residence next to it.” Ja'far b. Muhammad said: “God’s 
blessing be upon him, 2782 for now the House will have its courtyard.” Abu Ja'far 
wrote to Ziyad ordering him to demolish the houses adjacent to it. The houses 
were demolished | and the main part of the Dar al-Nadwa 2783 was incorporated 2:444 
into the Mosque until it was double its original size. The extension was on the 
side of the Dar al-Nadwa and on the side of the gate of the Banu Jumah, not on 
the side of al-Safa and the watercourse, and the Ka'ba was next to it. The work 
was begun in the year 138 and completed in the year 140. He built the mosque 
of al-Khayf in Mina and gave it the dimensions it has today, which it did not 
have before. 

Abu Ja'far performed the pilgrimage in the year 140 in order to see the 
additions to the Sacred Mosque. Word had reached him that Muhammad b. 
‘Abdallah b. Hasan b. Hasan had began to foment trouble. On his arrival in 
Medina, Abu Ja'far sought him but did not find him; so he had ‘Abdallah b. 

Hasan b. Hasan and a group of his kinsmen arrested, put in irons, and carried 
off on camels bareback. He said to ‘Abdallah, “Lead me to your son or, by God, I 
will kill you.” ‘Abdallah replied: “By God, I have been tested even more severely 
than God tested His friend Ibrahim! 2784 My trial is greater than his. God, may 
He be glorified and exalted, ordered him to sacrifice his own son, and in the 
eyes of God, may He be glorified and exalted, it was an act of obedience; yet 


2781 That is, Ja'far al-Sadiq. 

2782 The phrase “God’s blessing be upon him” has fallen out of C and ed. Leiden. 

2783 The Dar al-Nadwa (Council House) was a building north of the Ka'ba. In pre-Islamic 
times it served as a kind of town hall, where city dignitaries met to decide matters of 
common interest. See the article by Harry Munt in ei 3 , s.v. Dar al-Nadwa. 

2784 That is, the patriarch Abraham, called God’s Friend (Khalit Allah) on the basis of Qur’an 
4025. Qur’an 37:99-111 narrates the story of God’s testing Abraham by commanding the 
sacrifice of his son, as in Genesis 22. 
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Ibrahim said, ‘This is the greatest trial.’ 2785 But you want me to guide you to my 
son so that you can kill him, when his murder would be in God’s eyes a hateful 
act.” 

Abu Ja'far said, “Son of a stinking whore!” 2786 Abdallah replied: “That you 
would say this! Would that I knew which of the Fatimas gave off a stench, 
0 son of Sallama. Was it Fatima bt. al-Husayn, or Fatima the daughter of 
the Messenger of God, or perhaps my great-grandmother, Fatima bt. Asad b. 
Hashim, my father’s grandmother, or perhaps Fatima bt. Amr b. ‘Aidh b. ‘Imran 
b. Makhztim, my grandmother’s grandmother?” Abu Ja'far replied, “None of 
these,” and had him taken away. 

Abu Ja'far returned on the road to Syria and arrived in Jerusalem. Then he 
2:445 made his way to the Jazlra, encamping outside of al-Raqqa, | where Mansur 
b. Ja'wana al-Kilabi had risen in revolt and been captured. Abu Ja'far had him 
brought out and beheaded. Then he proceeded to al-HIra, where he imprisoned 
‘Abdallah b. Hasan b. Hasan and his kinsmen. They remained in prison until 
they died. Some have said that they were found nailed to the walls. 

Abu ‘Amr ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Sakan related to me on the authority of a 
man from ‘Abdallah’s family: When he learned of the hardship that his father 
was suffering in prison, Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Hasan b. Hasan wrote to 
him asking permission to come out of hiding so that he might place his hand 
in theirs. ‘Abdallah sent word to him: “Your coming out of hiding, my son, will 
kill you and not give me life. Stay where you are until God grants relief from 
suffering.” 

Abu Ja'far resumed construction of al-Rafiqa, which had been started in the 
days of Abu l-‘Abbas (al-Saffah). He said, “As for me, I will not reside there.” He 
was asked, “How can that be, Commander of the Faithful?” He said: “My father 
went to Hisham while the latter was at al-Rusafa, but Hisham was rude to him 
and offended him. Then he left, accompanied by me and my brother. When he 
arrived here, he said to me and my brother, ‘One of you will indeed build a city 
in this place.’ I asked him, ‘And then what?’ He said, ‘He will not reside there, 
but his son will.’ I know that I will not reside there, but my son Muhammad 
will”—he meant al-Mahdl. 

Abu Ja'far appointed ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Azdl as governor 
of Khurasan. The latter put his brother, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, in charge of 
the security forces ( shurta) and killed al-Mughlra 2787 b. Sulayman and Mujashi' 


2785 Cf. Qur’an 37:106. 

2786 Arabic lakhna’, which means both “stinking” and “an uncircumcised woman,” normally 
an abusive reference to a non-Arab or slave mother. 

2787 The parallel in al-Tabari, TaYikh , 3:128, reads Abu l-Mughlra. 
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b. Hurayth; targeting the partisans ( shVa ) of the Banu Hashim, he killed a great 
number of them. He began to pursue them and make examples of them, until 
Abu Ja'far wrote to him, swearing that he would kill him. He was removed from 
office in the year 141. Abu Ja'far sent al-Mahdl against him. | Having arrived in 2:446 
al-Rayy, al-Mahdi appointed Asid b. Abdallah al-Khuza'I over Khurasan and 
dispatched forces under his command. Engaging ‘Abd al-Jabbar at Marw, he 
routed his army. ‘Abd al-Jabbar fled, but Asid pursued and captured him. He 
sent him to Abu Ja'far, who met him at Qasr fbn Hubayra about a day’s journey 
from Baghdad. When they met, Abd al-Jabbar said to him, “Commander of the 
Faithful, give me an honorable death!” He replied, “You have left that behind 
you, you son of a stinking whore.” He had him brought forward and beheaded, 
and his corpse was gibbeted. It remained on the gibbet for some days before 
his brother, ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, came by night, took it down, and 
buried it. When word of this reached Abu Ja'far, he said, “Leave him to the fires 
of Hell!” 

Abu Ja'far appointed Yazid b. Usayd 2788 al-Sulami over Armenia, and Yazid 
b. Hatim al-Muhallabi over Azerbaijan. He 2789 transferred the Yemenis from 
Basra to Azerbaijan—he was the first to transfer them. He settled al-Rawwad 
b. al-Muthanna al-Azdl in (the area from) Tabriz as far as al-Badhdh, Murr b. 

‘All al-TaT in Nariz, and Hayyan 2790 al-Hamdani in al-Mayanij. He dispersed the 
tribes of Yemen, and so there was no one in Azerbaijan from Nizar , 2791 apart 
from al-Saqr 2792 b. al-Layth al-'Utbi and his paternal cousin, al-Ba'ith b. Halbas. 

The Khazars grew active in the region of Armenia and fell upon Yazid b. 

Usayd al-Sulami. He wrote to Abu Ja'far to inform him that Ras Tarkhan , 2793 


2788 As mentioned above, Usayd is the most common vocalization of the name, but it is 
sometimes vocalized as Asid. 

2789 The antecedent of the pronoun is ambiguous. 

2790 The name, written undotted, appears only in M; C and ed. Leiden show a lacuna. The 
reading is conjectural. 

2791 That is, the northern Arab tribes, named after their common ancestor Nizar b. Ma'add 
b. ‘Adnan. 

2792 The reading is uncertain. Ed. Leiden reads al-Suffar. However, a person named al-Saqr 
b. al-Ba c ith b. Halbas is attested in al-Tabari, Ta'rlkh, 30387 (anno 235). He was the 
brother of Muhammad b. al-Ba‘ith b. Halbas, who revolted in Azerbaijan in 234/848- 
849. Al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 330, gives an account of the family’s history in Azerbaijan. 

2 793 The name of the Khazar commander is given in this form in the MSS. P. B. Golden sees 
a possible connection of the component Ras to the Arsiyya, whom al-Mas‘udi ( Muruj, 
1:213 [§ 450]) mentions as forming the bodyguard of the Khazar king, and suggests that 
the correct reading maybe As. See the article by W. Barthold and P. B. Golden in ei 2 , 
s.v Khazar. 
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the king of the Khazars, had marched toward him with a huge force and that 
his second in command 2794 had been defeated. Abuja'far sent Jibril b. Yahya 
al-Bajall to him at the head of twenty thousand men from Syria, the Jazlra, 
2:447 and Mosul. He fought the Khazars, but a number of Muslims were killed, and | 
Jibril and Yazid b. Usayd, defeated, retreated to Khirs. When word reached Abu 
Ja'far of what had befallen the Muslims, 2795 the success of the Khazars, and 
their entry into the lands of Islam, he released seven thousand imprisoned 
men and sent word to gather large forces of men from each province, and he 
sent them off, along with laborers and masons. He built the towns of Kamkh, 
al-Muhammadiyya, 2796 Bab Waq, 2797 and a number of other towns that he 
intended as bulwarks for the Muslims, and he settled the fighters in the towns. 
They repelled the enemy; the enemy fighters fought them, but the Muslims 
gained strength because of those towns, and so he lived in tranquillity. 2798 

Then the Sanariyya 2799 grew active in Armenia. Abu Ja'far sent al-Hasan b. 
Qahtaba to govern Armenia. He engaged them, but he had no strength against 
them. He therefore wrote to Abu Ja'far about them and their great number, and 
Abuja'far sent ‘Amir b. Isma'il al-Harithi to him with a force of twenty thousand 
men. Engaging the Sanariyya, he fought them fiercely for several days, until God 
granted victory over them. Of their forces, in one day he killed sixteen thousand 
people before returning to Tiflis. He put to death all of his prisoners and sent out 
men to pursue the Sanariyya wherever they were. Abuja'far then appointed his 
client ( mawla) Wadih over Armenia. He remained as governor there and over 
Azerbaijan for the duration of Abu Ja'far’s caliphate. 

The people of Tabaristan rose up in open disobedience and rebellion and 
marched out in great numbers. Al-Mahdi sent Khazim b. Khuzayma al- 
Tamimi 2800 and Rawh b. Hatim al-Muhallabi against them, and they defeated 
their armies. Tabaristan was conquered in the year 142. 


2 794 Arabic, his khalifa, literally “deputy.” 

2 795 Following M; C and ed. Leiden omit “the Muslims.” 

2796 The mss read al-Hamdiyya, otherwise unattested, and therefore emended by the 
Leiden editor on the basis of al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 190 (the section on the frontier with 
the Khazars). However, since al-Baladhuri dates the building of this stronghold near 
al-Hadath to the reign of al-Mahdl, the emendation is not completely certain. 

2 797 The toponym is otherwise unknown; the text may be corrupt. 

2798 That is, the governor, Yazid b. Usayd al-Sulaml. 

2 799 The Sanariyya (Georgian Ts’anar, Armenian Tsanark’) were a Christian group in the 
central Caucasus; see Minorsky, Huclud al-’alam, 400-402. 

2800 The mss write Khuzayma b. Khazim; corrected by the Leiden editor in the Addenda et 
emendanda to Volume 1. 
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Abu Ja'far left for Basra in this year intending to perform the pilgrimage. On 
reaching the Great Bridge, he received word that the people of Yemen had risen 
in rebellion and that the governor of Yemen, Abdallah b. al-RabI‘, had fled, too 
weak to resist his attackers. | He also learned that the governor of Sind, ‘Uyayna 2:448 
b. Musa b. Ka‘b al-Tamlml, was in open rebellion. Abu Ja'far sent Ma'n b. Za’ida 
al-Shaybanl to Yemen and ‘Umar b. Hafs b. ‘Uthman b. Abl Sufra to al-Sind. Abu 
Ja'far left Basra without performing the pilgrimage. 

Ma'n b. Za’ida arrived in Yemen and carried out enormous slaughter. He 
remained there for nine years. 

When Musa b. Ka'b al-Tamlml departed from the region of al-Sind, he left 
his son, ‘Uyayna b. Musa, as his deputy. Elements of the Rabl'a and Yemen who 
were with him disobeyed him, and when he killed most of them, they rebelled. 

Abu Ja'far dispatched ‘Umar b. Hafs Hazarmard to al-Sind, but ‘Uyayna, 
unwilling to hand over authority, prevented his entry and remained at al- 
Daybul, with ‘Uqba b. Muslim at his side. ‘Umar b. Hafs fought him. After 
‘Uyayna’s men asked ‘Umar for a guarantee of safe-conduct, ‘Uyayna him¬ 
self sought a settlement, which ‘Umar b. Hafs granted him, allowing him to 
leave under guard, and he sent him to al-Mansur. ‘Umar b. Hafs remained in 
al-Mansura, and ‘Uyayna departed with his guards; however, along the way 
‘Uyayna escaped from the guards and headed toward Sijistan. He was nearing 
al-Rukhkhaj when a group of Yemeni tribesmen struck him down and killed 
him. They brought his head to al-Mansur. 

‘Umar b. Hafs remained in al-Sind for two years before Abu Ja'far dismissed 
him and appointed Hisham b. ‘Amr al-Taghlibl. Hisham made his way to al- 
Mansura and took up residence there. He dispatched an army toward al-Hind, 
and they took booty and captured slaves. Hisham was told, “Al-Mansura cannot 
contain you, but al-Multan is a large country and parts of it are uninhabited.” 

So he went there, leaving his brother, Bistam b. ‘Amr, as his deputy over al- 
Mansura. When he neared al-Multan, its ruler came out | against him with a 2:449 
force to repel him. The two met and a fierce battle took place between them 
in which the ruler of al-Multan was routed. Hisham entered the city victorious 
and took many prisoners. He then made ships and navigated them on the river 
of al-Sind to al-Qandahar 2801 He conquered it, took prisoners, demolished its 
temple, 2802 and built a mosque in its place. He then came to al-Mansur, bearing 


2801 This almost certainly does not refer to the present city of Qandahar in Afghanistan, but 
to the region of Gandhara on the Upper Indus; the two are often confused by Arabic 
geographers. See Barthold, An Historical Geography of Iran, 74. 

2802 Arabic al-budd. The word derives from an Arabic form of the name Buddha, and 
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with him things that no one before him had ever brought from al-Sind. He was 
in Iraq for only a short time before he died. Al-Mansur then appointed Ma'bad 
b. al-Khalil al-Tamimi, who became widely praised in the province . 2803 

Abu Ja'far came to Baghdad in the year 144. 2804 He said, “I have never seen 
a site more suitable than this for building a city, located as it is between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, with access by water to Basra, al-Ubulla, Fars and 
what adjoins them, and to Mosul, the Jazira, Syria, Egypt, the Maghrib, and the 
routes to al-Jabal and Khurasan.” 2805 He laid out his city, known as Madinat 
Abl Ja'far, 2806 on the west side of the Tigris. He gave it four gates: one, which 
looks across the Tigris, he named the Khurasan Gate; one, which looks over 
the Sarat Canal that branches from the Euphrates and connects to the Tigris, 
he named the Basra Gate; one he named the Kufa Gate; and one he named 
the Syria Gate. 2807 Above each of these gates were reception halls and gilded 
domes to which one could ascend on horseback. He made the width of the wall 
at its base seventy 2808 cubits ( cihira ') and enclosed the rest of Baghdad with a 
wall. He exerted every effort in the city’s construction. He brought in engineers, 
builders, and laborers from every region. He distributed allotments of land 
within the city to his clients and commanders, so that the streets of the city 
are named after them, and he pressed them to build. To others he distributed 
2:450 allotments by the city gates, | and he allotted the suburbs of the city to the army. 
He gave the members of his household allotments in the outer suburbs: he gave 
allotments to his son al-Mahdl, to various members of his household, and to his 
clients and commanders. 

Al-Mahdl set out from Khurasan, returning to Iraq in this year, that is, the 
year 144. Abu Ja'far came out to welcome him at Nihawand. Having arrived, he 
went to Kufa, and then stayed at al-HIra and at the city that al-Mansur had built 
and had named al-Hashimiyya. Al-Mahdl stayed there for a few days. Then he 
consummated his marriage to Rayta bint Abl l-‘Abbas at al-HIra. 


when used carefully refers to Buddhist temples or stupas, though it is sometimes used 
imprecisely to include Hindu temples. In fact, the area of Gandhara had been part of 
an ancient Buddhist kingdom. 

2803 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:380, he was appointed in 157 1773-774. 

2804 144A.H. = April u, 761 - March 31, 762. 

2805 Cf. the version of al-Mansur’s words in al-Ya'qubi’s Geography, ed. Leiden, 237. 

2806 That is, Abu Ja'far’s City. 

2807 Arabic Bab al-Sham could also mean the Damascus Gate. 

2808 Thus clearly in the mss, but the corresponding passage in the Geography, 239, reads 
“ninety.” The two words are easily confused in Arabic script. 
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Word reached Abu Ja'far that Muhammad b. Abdallah b. Hasan b. Hasan was 
fomenting unrest in Medina and that people of the provinces were correspond¬ 
ing with him. Abu Ja'far set out to perform the pilgrimage; on his return he did 
not enter Medina, but went to al-Rabadha. There he met with a group of ‘Alids, 
among them Muhammad b. Abdallah b. 'Amr b. ‘Uthman, the half-brother of 
Abdallah b. Hasan on his mother’s side. He asked them about Muhammad b. 
Abdallah b. Hasan b. Hasan. They replied, “We know nothing of his where¬ 
abouts, nor do we have any news of him.” He then said to Muhammad b. ‘Abdal¬ 
lah b. Amr b. ‘Uthman: “I have assigned you allotments of land, given you gifts, 
and done much more besides. I have not called you to account for the mis¬ 
deeds of your family. Yet nowyou conceal 2809 my enemy and withhold from me 
all news of him!” He had him severely beaten and led around al-Rabadha on a 
donkey, and then he had the entire group led off on unsaddled pack camels. 

Abu Ja'far completed his pilgrimage and returned to Baghdad. He took up 
residence in his city, which was known as the Gate of Gold, in the year 145. 2810 
He moved the markets, which had been inside the city, to al-Karkh. Abu Ja'far 
had settled in for no more than a few days when he received word of the revolt 
of Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Hasan b. Hasan and his show of authority. He 
returned | to Kufa, remaining for several days at Qasr Ibn Hubayra between 2:451 
Baghdad and Kufa. He appointed Riyah b. ‘Uthman b. Hayyan al-Murri over 
Medina. 2811 He said, “I have found no one to deal with them butyou, and I know 
of no one to deal with them butyou.” When Riyah reached Medina, he mounted 
the pulpit and delivered a famous sermon of his in which he said: 

People of Medina! I am the serpent, son of the serpent, the son of‘Uthman 
b. Hayyan, and the paternal cousin of Muslim b. ‘Uqba , 2812 who destroyed 
the bulk of your people and annihilated your men . 2813 By God, I will leave 
it a wasteland in which not even a dog barks. 


2809 Reading with M tashtamilu 'ala-, ed. Leiden has tastamtiu 'alayya (you induce to turn 
against me). 

2810 145A.H. = April 1, 762 - March 20,763. 

2811 Riyah b. ‘Uthman b. Hayyan al-Murri had served in Damascus as deputy to the governor 
of Syria. His appointment to replace Muhammad b. Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al-Qasri, is 
dated by al-Tabari to 144/761-762. See al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:143,161-163. 

2812 Qutayba in both mss, but the Leiden editor’s emendation is certainly correct. 

2813 On Muslim b. ‘Uqba al-Murri, who led the Syrian army against the Medinans at the 
battle of al-Harra in 63/683, see above, ed. Leiden, 2:298-299. 
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A group of Medinans attacked him; they spoke to him, saying: “Son of the one 
who was flogged for two hadd offenses! 2814 By God, you shall desist from us, or 
we will make you desist from us ourselves.” Riyah therefore wrote to Abu Ja'far 
describing the refractoriness of the people of Medina. Abu Ja'far dispatched 
a messenger to Riyah, bearing a letter that he had written to the people of 
Medina, with orders for him to read the letter publicly. The letter said: 

People of Medina, your governor has written to me describing your du¬ 
plicity, your contrariness, your poor judgment, and your disinclination 
to fulfill the oath of allegiance to the Commander of the Faithful. The 
Commander of the Faithful swears by God that if you do not desist, he 
will replace your security with terror, cut you off from land and sea, and 
send against you hard-hearted men with whom you have no blood-ties, 
who will take charge 2815 of the very courtyards of your houses and do as 
they are commanded. Peace. 

Riyah ascended the pulpit and read the letter. When he reached the words, 
“describing your duplicity,” they shouted from every side, “You lie, you son of 
the one flogged for two hadd offenses!”—and they pelted him with pebbles. 
He hurried into the maqsura , 2816 locking it behind him. Then he made his way 
into the Dar Marwan. 2817 Ayyub b. Salama b. Abdallah b. al-Walid al-Makhzuml 
entered and said: “May God make the governor prosper! ft is only the rabble 
2:452 that are doing this. | Cut off their hands and scourge their backs!” Some of the 
Banu Hashim who were present said to him: “We see it otherwise. Send for 
the notables and others of the people of Medina, and read al-Mansur’s letter 
to them.” So he gathered them together and read al-Mansur’s letter to them. 
Hafs b. ‘Umar b. Abdallah b. ‘Awf al-Zuhri and Abu ‘Ubayda b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. al-Azhar jumped up, one on each side, and said to Riyah: “By God, you lie! 
Never, when you commanded us, did we disobey you, and never, when you 
summoned us, did we refuse you.” Then the two men said to the envoy, “Will 


2814 For the dismissal of the governor of Medina, ‘Uthman b. Hayyan, by the Umayyad 
caliph Sulayman, and the punishment of‘Uthman for two hadd offenses (offenses for 
which the Qur’an assigns a fixed penalty)—wine drinking and slander—see above, ed. 
Leiden, 2:353. 

2815 Reading with the apparent but almost illegible reading in M, yatawaUawna-, in C the 
word was only partially copied, and ed. Leiden leaves a lacuna. 

2816 The enclosure for the ruler built near the mihrab of the mosque. 

2817 The governor’s residence, named after the Umayyad caliph Marwan b. al-Hakam, who 
served twice as governor of Medina. 
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you convey a message to the Commander of the Faithful from us?” He replied, 

“I came only for that purpose.” They said: “Then say to him: ‘As for your saying 
that you would give Medina and its people terror instead of security, God, may 
He be glorified and exalted, has promised us otherwise; for God, may He be 
glorified and exalted, has said: He will give them in exchange, after their fear, 
security: “They shall serve Me, not associating with Me anything ,” 2818 And we do 
worship Him, not associating with Him anything.’” 

Muhammad b. Abdallah b. Hasan b. Hasan came out of hiding in Medina 
on the first day of Rajab in the year 145, 2819 and a great many people joined 
him. Letters and delegations from the people of the provinces came to him. 

He seized Riyah b. ‘Uthman al-Murri, Abu Ja'far’s governor, put him in irons, 
and imprisoned him. Ibrahim b. Abdallah b. Hasan b. Hasan set off for Basra, 
where a group (of supporters) had come together, and he stayed in hiding, 
writing letters to the people and calling on them to give him their obedience. 

When word reached Abu Ja'far, he wanted to leave for Medina, but then he 
grew fearful of leaving Iraq, given what he had learned about Ibrahim. So he 
dispatched ‘Isa b. Musa al-Hashimi and with him Humayd b. Qahtaba al-TaT 
with a formidable army. When ‘Isa arrived in Medina, Muhammad, along with 
his men, came out against him and fought them during the month of Ramadan. 
Muhammad’s supporters proceeded to the prison, | where Riyah b. ‘Uthman 2:453 
was executed. 

Asma 5 , the daughter of Abdallah b. ‘Ubaydallah b. al-'Abbas, was in Medina, 
and she was hostile to Muhammad b. Abdallah. She attached a black veil to a 
pole and sent it with one of her clients, and he set it atop the minaret of the 
mosque. 2820 She sent a second client, named Mujib al-‘Amiri, 2821 to Muham¬ 
mad’s camp, where he shouted: “Defeat! Defeat! The Black Bannered-ones 2822 
have entered Medina.” When people saw the black flag, they fled in retreat. 
Muhammad kept fighting, however, until he was killed. After Muhammad b. 
Abdallah b. Hasan was killed, ‘Isa b. Musa sent Kathir b. al-Husayn al-Abdi to 
Medina. Kathir entered the city, pursued Muhammad’s men, and killed them. 

He then departed for Iraq. 

Ibrahim b. Abdallah had set out for Kufa, not doubting that the people of 
Kufa would rise up against Abu Ja'far with him; however, when he arrived in 


2818 Qur’an 24:55. 

2819 September 24,762. 

2820 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:244, it was the Prophet’s mosque. 

2821 The reading of the otherwise unattested name is uncertain; the translation follows the 
Leiden editor’s conjecture. M has al-'Amiri followed by the letters m-h-n-b. 

That is, the Abbasids. 
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Kufa, he found not a single supporter. News of him reached Abu Ja'far, who 
placed spies and guardsmen in every location. Ibrahim sought to leave, but 
could not. Realizing his mistake, he devised a trick. There was a man with 
Ibrahim named Sufyan b. Yazid al-Amml. 2823 He went to Abu Ja'far and said to 
him, “Commander of the Faithful, grant me safe-conduct and I will point out 
Ibrahim to you after I guide him to you.” He replied, “I grant you safe-conduct; 
where is he?” He said: “In Basra. Send with me a man you trust, give me post 
horses to ride, and write to the governor of Basra, so that after I identify Ibrahim 
to him, he can arrest him.” Abu Ja'far sent with him Abu Suwayd—he was in 
charge of the Abu Suwayd arcade at the Damascus Gate in Baghdad. 2824 Sufyan 
set out accompanied by a young man wearing a woolen coat, 2825 with a parcel 
of food around his neck for the journey; Abu Suwayd and the young man rode 
2:454 post horses with him. When they reached | Basra, Sufyan said to Abu Suwayd, 
“Wait for me while I gather news of the man.” He left and did not return. 
The young man wearing the woolen coat was Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah b. Hasan 
b. Hasan. After waiting for a time, Abu Suwayd went to Sufyan b. Mu'awiya b. 
Yazid b. al-Muhallab, the governor of the area, who said to him, “Where is the 
man?” “I do not know,” he replied. He 2826 then wrote to Abu Ja'far, who realized 
that it must have been Ibrahim and that it had been a trick. 

Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah b. Hasan b. Hasan b. ‘All b. Abl Talib then rebelled in 
Basra, having received the oath of allegiance from its people. His rebellion 
took place at the beginning of Ramadan. 2827 He went to the residence of the 
governor, who was Sufyan b. Mu'awiya al-Muhallabi. Sufyan fortified himself 
inside the residence, then asked for a guarantee of safe-conduct, which Ibrahim 
granted him. Sufyan b. Mu'awiya came out and surrendered the town. Ibrahim 
seized the treasury and other buildings. Now Ja'far and Muhammad, the sons 
of Sulayman b. ‘All, were in the area. They left for Maysan, where they stayed 
protected by a fortified trench. Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah sent al-Mughira b. al- 
Faz' 2828 al-Sa'di to al-Ahwaz; al-Mughira ousted its governor, Muhammad b. 
al-Husayn, and seized control of the area. Ibrahim sent Ya'qub b. al-Fadl b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Abbas b. Rabi'a b. al-Harith b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib to Fars, which he 


2823 There is some question as to his real name. See al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:285 (trans. 
McAuliffe, The History of al-Tabari, xxvill, 255). 

2824 See Lassner, The Topography of Baghdad, 66. 

2825 Arabic jubba : a long outer garment with wide sleeves. 

2826 The antecedent of the pronoun is unclear. 

2827 Ramadan 145 began on November 23,762. 

2828 The name is undotted in the mss and the last letter is r (or z); the Leiden editor has 
corrected it on the basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:290. 
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entered, ousting Isma'Il b. ‘All from it. He sent Harun b. Sa‘d al-‘Ijli to Wasit, and 
he wrested control over its environs. He dispatched Burd b. Labid al-Yashkuri 
to Kaskar, where he established control. 

Ibrahim left Basra after delegating authority over the city to Numayla b. 

Murra al-As‘adI. He had drawn up his register; his forces numbered sixty thou¬ 
sand. He left Basra at the beginning of Dhu 1 -Qa‘da and took the road to Kaskar 
seeking to engage al-Mansur. Abu Ja'far had written | to ‘Isa b. Musa ordering 2:455 
him to come quickly. When ‘Isa arrived, he said to him: “Abu Musa, 2829 you are 
more deserving of victory than Ja'far and Muhammad, the sons of Sulayman. 

Make haste, so that God may seal the victory at your hands.” ‘Isa set out with 
eighteen thousand troops and followers of Abu Ja'far. He wrote to Ja'far and 
Muhammad, the sons of Sulayman b. ‘All, to join him. 

Ibrahim marched to a village called Bakhamra. 2830 ‘Isa b. Musa arrived in 
a village called ... 2831 When Humayd b. Qahtaba al-Ta’I advanced into battle 
position, the fighting quickly escalated and, as it grew desperate, it appeared 
that things were turning against ‘Isa b. Musa, so that the men did not 2832 doubt 
that Ibrahim would prevail and enjoy victory. Then Salm b. Qutayba al-Bahill 
charged Ibrahim’s men from one side with horsemen. Fearing a trap, they 
retreated; Ibrahim was left with only four hundred of the Zaydiyya 2833 amid 
fierce fighting. 

Ibrahim had rallied support in the name of his brother, Muhammad, but 
after Muhammad was killed, he began to do so in his own name. 

A man from the Qahtaniyya 2834 recounted to me: My father 2835 reported to 
me, saying: “I saw Ibrahim, on the day that ‘Isa fought him, astride a dark brown 
she-mule. Sudayf b. Maymun seized the crupper of his mule saying: 

Seize it, 2836 Abu Ishaq, and may you enjoy it 
Throughout a laudable career and a long life.” 


2829 Addressing ‘Isa b. Musa by his kunya. 

2830 Identified in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:313, as a village about 16 farsakhs from Kufa. 

2831 The five-letter place name is completely undotted and too ambiguous to be read. 

2832 Reading with M, ma shakka l-nas] the negative (rad) is absent from C and ed. Leiden. 

2833 The Zaydiyya were partisans of Zayd b. ‘All b. al-Husayn, who revolted in Kufa in 
122/740. See the article by W. Madelung in ei 2 , s.v. Zaydiyya. 

2834 That is, from one of the Arab tribes tracing their descent to Qahtan, the progenitor of 
the southern or Yemeni tribes. 

2835 Reading with M, abl ; ed. Leiden indicates a lacuna. 

2836 That is, presumably, the caliphate. 
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Ibrahim triumphed decisively; he defeated the army time after time and 
advanced to the vicinity of Kufa. Finally, Abu Ja'far called for his swiftest horses, 
so that he could make his way to Baghdad. Such was Ibrahim’s advantage that 
he scarcely doubted that he would enter Kufa. 

2:456 Abtija'far scarcely slept during those nights. His two wives 2837 1 were brought 

to him: Fatima bt. Muhammad al-Talhiyya 2838 and Amat al-Karim 2839 bt. Ab¬ 
dallah of the descendants of Khalid b. Asld. He sent them back to Baghdad 
without even lifting their veils. 

Even when his supporters were routed, Ibrahim continued to fight fiercely 
with 400 of his men [until he was killed]. 2840 His head was taken and sent 
to Abu Ja'far, who was in Kufa, and placed before him. He gave the people 
leave, and as they entered they began denouncing Ibrahim, his brother, and his 
kinsmen. Then Ja'far b. Hanzalaal-BahranI entered. He said, “May God multiply 
your recompense, Commander of the Faithful, for the loss of your paternal 
cousin, and may He forgive him for failing to acknowledge your rightful claim.” 
Abu Ja'far was so pleased by this that he said, “Abu Khalid, you are most 
welcome; come, make yourself comfortable.” Realizing that his words had 
pleased Abu Ja'far, the people now spoke in much the same fashion. 2841 

Al-Hasan b. Zayd 2842 arrived and was shown the head. Looking at it, he paled 
and his face fell. He said: “By God, Commander of the Faithful, you killed him 
when he was fasting and praying. I wish you had not burdened yourself with 
the sin (of his murder).” One of Abtija'far’s men said, “It seems that you blame 
the Commander of the Faithful for killing him!” He replied, “It seems that you 
would have me deny that Ibrahim has joined God.” Abu Ja'far said, “By God, I 
was just waiting for your companion to come through that door, so that I could 
call you in, have you beheaded, and depart through the other door.” He replied, 
“Or I would have done it before you!” 


2837 Reading with M, imra’atahw, ed. Leiden, imra’atdni (two women). 

2838 The mss read Fatima bt. Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Talhiyya; the Leiden editor 
emended on the basis of the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:306, where her name is 
given as Fatima bt. Muhammad b. Isa b. Talha b. ‘Ubaydallah. 

2839 Following the original reading in M and C; the Leiden editor emended to Umm al- 
Karim on the basis of the original reading of the Leiden edition of al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
3:306, but the reading was later corrected in the Addenda to Amat al-Karim. 

2840 Added in the margin of C (and included in ed. Leiden); the words are absent in M. 

2841 Cf. the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh , 3:318 (trans. McAuliffe, The History of al-Tabari, 
xxvm, 291-292). 

2 842 Al-Hasan b. Zayd b. Hasan b. ‘All b. Abi Talib, was a Hasanid who reconciled himself to 

‘Abbasid rule and lived at court. He was appointed governor of Medina in 150/767, but 
subsequently fell from favor. See the article by Fr. Buhl in ei 2 , s.v. al-Hasan b. Zayd. 
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Three months after the killing of Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah b. Hasan b. Hasan, Abu 
Ja'far left to take up permanent residence in the city of Baghdad. | This took 2:457 
place in the month of RabT 1 in the year 146, which corresponds to Tammuz 
of the months of the non-Arabs. 2843 He dispatched al-Mahdl as governor of 
Khurasan, and with him the highest-ranking military men and companions. 

The Khurasan! commanders met with Abu Ja'far; recounting to him the deeds 
of al-Mahdl that bespoke his fine character and otherwise lavishing praise 
upon him, they asked that Abu Ja'far make al-Mahdi his heir apparent. Abu 
Ja'far wrote to ‘Isa b. Musa, who was in Kufa, telling him where the hearts of 
the people of Khurasan and others lay in the matter. ‘Isa b. Musa had always 
claimed that he was Abu Ja'far’s heir apparent. Therefore, when Abu Ja'far’s 
letter arrived with word that the commanders and people of Khurasan had 
agreed on making al-Mahdi heir apparent and were advising Abu Ja'far to do 
so immediately, ‘Isa wrote back to impress on him the gravity of the matter, to 
remind him of what comes from reneging on promises and violating oaths, and 
to say that he feared that the people might do the same with regard to their 
allegiance to Abu Ja'far and his son. Much correspondence passed between 
them. 

When ‘Isa came to Baghdad, the army attacked him day after day, and when 
the troops finally reached his residence, he came to fear for his life. Seeing this, 
he yielded, acquiesced, and gave his oath to al-Mansur to allow his son, al- 
Mahdi, to be named as heir. This was in the year 147. 2844 Now there was no 
longer anyone who did not pledge allegiance. Abu Ja'far appointed ‘Isa heir 
apparent after al-Mahdi, who was then in Khurasan. His father’s letters arrived 
regarding the oath of allegiance to him. The commanders and Khurasanls 
who were with him all swore the oath of allegiance, except for the district 
of Badhghls, where Ustadhsls 2845 had declared prophethood and was being 
supported by many people. Al-Mahdi sent Khazim b. Khuzayma al-Tamlml 
against him. The latter fought him, dispersed his following, | captured him, and 2:458 
brought him to Abu Ja'far in Baghdad, who had him executed. 

In this year, there was a meteor shower. 


2843 Tammuz is the Julian month of July, although in fact Rabi c 1, 146, corresponds to 
May 19 - June 17,763. 

2844 147A.H. = March 10, 764 - February 26, 765. 

2845 The name is corrupt in both mss, and the reading relies on secondary sources. See the 
article by Madelung in ei 2 , s.v. Ustadhsls; and Crone, NativistProphets, 151-157. 
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The Death of Abu ‘Abdallah Ja'far b. Muhammad and His 
Praiseworthy Ways ( Adab ) 

Abu ‘Abdallah Ja'far b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-Husayn b. ‘All b. Abl Talib, 2846 
whose mother was Umm Farwa bt. al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Abl Bakr, died 
in Medina, in the year 148, 2847 at the age of 66. He was the most virtuous of 
men and the most learned in God’s religion. When the scholars who heard 
(traditions) from him transmitted them on his authority, they would say, “The 
Learned One ( al-'AUm ) informed us.” 

Sufyan 2848 said: “I heard Ja'far say: ‘To pause whenever in doubt is better 
than to rush headlong into perdition; to omit a tradition ( hadith ) that we have 
not transmitted is better than your narrating a tradition which we have not 
recorded. Upon every rightful claim there lies truth, and upon every correct 
judgment there falls light. Hold to whatever agrees with God’s Book, and leave 
whatever contradicts it.’” 

Ja'far said: “Three persons deserve mercy: the rich man who has become 
poor, the powerful man who has been humbled, and the scholar who has 
become a laughing-stock to the ignorant.” 

He said: “Him whom God turns from the ignominy of sins to the glory of 
piety, God will enrich without wealth and make mighty without kinsmen. He 
who fears God, God will make all things fear him; and he who does not fear God, 
God will make him fear all things. He who is content with a simple sustenance 
from God, God will be content with simple deeds from him. He who does 
not shy from seeking that which is lawful, his burden will be lightened, and 
his family blessed. He who renounces the things of this world, God will plant 
wisdom in his heart and loose his tongue 2849 from the affairs of this world, its 
malady and its remedy, and allow him to emerge from it unscathed.” 


2846 Often known simply as Ja'far al-Sadiq (the Truthful), the sixth Imam according to the 
reckoning of the Twelver Shi'a; for biography and bibliography, see the article by M. G. 
S. Hodgson in ei 2 , s.v. Dja'far al-Sadik. 

2847 The biography in Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a’yan, 1:327-328, places his death in the 
month of Shawwal, 148 (November 20 - December 18,765). 

2 848 Perhaps to be identified as the famous Kufan jurist, traditionist, and Qur’an interpreter 

Abu ‘Abdallah Sufyan b. Sa'Id b. Masruq al-Thawri, d. 161/778. See the article by H. 
P. Raddatz in ei 2 , s.v. Sufyan al-Thawri. 

2849 Arabic wa-atlaqa lisanahu min umur al-dunya. The meaning of the idiom in this 
context is uncertain; it normally means “allow one’s tongue to speak freely,” often 
critically, of something. The translation, “loose his tongue with regard to ...” is also 
possible. See Dozy, Supplement, 2:56b. 
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He is reported to have said: “When the verse, Stretch not thine eyes \ to that We 2:459 
have given pairs of them to enjoy; and do not sorrowfor them, and lower thy wing 
unto the believers, and say, ‘Surely, I am the manifest Warner / 2850 was revealed 
to the Messenger of God, he said: ‘He who does not console himself as did the 
Messenger of God, his soul will be tom with regrets for the world. He whose 
eye is fixed on what people possess, his anxiety will persist, and his rage will 
endure unrelieved. He who cannot perceive God’s grace to him except in food 
and drink, his life has been shortened and his punishment has drawn near.’” 

He said: “Whenever God bestows a blessing on His servant and the latter 
acknowledges it in his heart and gives thanks for it with his tongue, that servant 
will be given better than what he has received.” 

He said: “One of the things that God, may He be glorified and exalted, said 
secretly to Moses was: ‘0 Moses, do not forget Me at any moment, and do not 
rejoice in much wealth; for forgetfulness of Me deadens the heart, and with 
increase of wealth comes increase of sin. 0 Moses, every age brings calamity 
after calamity, abundance after abundance, and kingdom after kingdom, but 
My kingdom remains without end. Nothing is hidden from Me in earth or in 
heaven—how could what took its inception from Me be hidden from Me? How 
can your ambition be anything but to attain to what is with Me, when you must 
needs return to Me?”’ 

He said: “There are two traits such that he who possesses them will enter 
Heaven.” Asked what they were, he replied: “Enduring what you dislike if God 
loves it, and abandoning what you like if God dislikes it.” Asked who can endure 
that, he replied, “He who flees to Paradise from the fires of Hell.” 

He said: “Doing good wards off an evil death, charity quenches the Lord’s 
wrath, tying the bonds of kinship lengthens life and drives away poverty, and 
the saying, ‘There is no strength nor might save in God,’ is among the treasures 
of Heaven.” 

He said: “No one has ever entreated a kindness from me or sought to ingrati¬ 
ate himself in a way dearer to me or closer to my heart than by requesting that 
I follow a favor I have done previously for him with another like it in order to 
enhance and preserve it; for refusing later favors puts an end to gratitude for 
former ones; neither | have I permitted myself to refuse any urgent request.” 2:460 

He said: “God revealed to Moses the son of ‘Imran: ‘Putting your hand in the 
mouth of the dragon up to the elbow is better for you than making a request of 
someone who is in no position to fulfil it.’” 


2850 Qur’an 15:88: only the first part of the verse is written in the text (up to enjoy), followed 

by the word al-aya (that is, fill in the rest of the verse). 
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He said: “Do not mix with five sorts of people: the fool, for though he seeks to 
benefit you, he will only bring you harm; the liar, for his words are like a mirage 
that makes what is far seem near to you and makes what is near seem far from 
you; the profligate, for he would sell you to buy his food or drink; the miser, for 
he will forsake you when you need him most; and the coward, for he will hand 
you over and hand over even his own parents.” 2851 

He said: “The believers are amicable to each other and conciliatory to each 
other, and their refuge is available.” 2852 

He said: “He who has grown angry with you three times but has said no evil of 
you, take him as a friend. He who seeks the affection of his brother should not 
quarrel with him or contend with him, and should never make him a promise 
and fail to keep it.” 

Ja'far b. Muhammad had the following sons: Isma'il, ‘Abdallah, Muhammad, 
Musa, ‘All, and al-‘Abbas. 

Isma'il b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas said: “One day, I entered the presence of 
Abu Ja'far al-Mansur, and his beard was wet with tears. He said to me, ‘Don’t 
you know what has befallen your family?’ I said, ‘What is it, Commander of the 
Faithful?’ He said, ‘Their master, teacher, and finest example has died.’ ‘And who 
is it, Commander of the Faithful?’ I asked. He replied, ‘Ja'far b. Muhammad.’ I 
said, ‘May God make great the reward of the Commander of the Faithful and 
preserve him for us.’ He said to me: ‘Ja'far was among those of whom God said: 
Then We bequeathed the Book on those of Our servants We chose 2853 He was one 
of those chosen by God and unsurpassed in good works.’” 

Isma'il b. ‘All was one of the best and most distinguished of the Banu Hashim. 
Abuja'far al-Mansur appointed him over Fars, where Muhalhil the Kharijite 2854 
2:461 had rebelled. | Isma'il led a force against him, killing him, routing his army, and 
capturing 400 of his men. His brother, ‘Abd al-Samad, who was with him, said: 
“May God make the governor prosper! Behead them!” But Isma'il b. ‘All replied: 
“The first to teach how one fights people of the qibla 2855 was ‘All b. Abi Talib. 
He never killed a prisoner, pursued a person in flight, or finished off a wounded 
man.” 

Salih b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas governed Qinnasrin and al-‘Awasim on 
behalf of Abuja'far. Word reached Abuja'far of the large number of his fighters 


2851 Reading with M, wa-yusallimu walidqyhi ; ed. Leiden, wa-yatasallamu l-dtya, “and re¬ 
ceive the blood money.” 

2852 Meaning that they offer one another refuge. 

2853 Qur’an 35:32. 

2854 Arabic al-Harun. 

2855 That is, fellow Muslims (those who face the same direction or qibla in prayer). 
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and clients, and he became fearful. So he wrote to Salih b. ‘All, summoning 
him, but Salih wrote back that he was gravely ill. Abu Ja'far refused to believe it, 
although Salih in fact was suffering from consumption. He traveled to Baghdad; 
and when Abu Ja'far saw him, he turned him away, showing him neither favor 
nor kindness. Salih said, “The Commander of the Faithful has despaired of 
me and so has done this to me, but God can quicken bones when they are 
decayed.” 2856 He died after reaching Anat, one of the villages of the Euphrates. 

He was the same age as Abu Ja'far. 

Abu Ja'far appointed members of his household to governorships of the 
provinces. He appointed Isma'il b. All over Fars, Sulayman b. ‘All over Basra, 

‘Isa b. Musa over Kufa, Salih b. ‘All over Qinnasrin and al-Awasim, al-'Abbas b. 
Muhammad over the Jazira, Abdallah b. Salih over Hims, al-Fadl b. Salih over 
Damascus, Muhammad b. Ibrahim overjordan, ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Ibrahim over 
Palestine, al-Sari b. Abdallah b. Tammam b. al-'Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib over 
Mecca, Ja'far b. Sulayman over Medina, and Yahya b. Muhammad over Mosul. 

Then he dismissed Yahya b. Muhammad, replacing him with his son Ja'far, and 
sent Hisham b. ‘Amr with him. 

His Arab officials were Yazid b. Hatim al-Muhallabi, Muhammad b. al- 
Ash'ath al-Khuza'I, Ziyad b. Abdallah al-Harithi, | Ma'n b. ZaTda al-Shaybani, 2:462 
Khazim b. Khuzayma al-Tamlml, ‘Uqba b. Salm al-HunaT, Yazid b. Usayd al- 
Sulami, Rawh b. Hatim al-Muhallabi, al-Musayyab b. Zuhayr al-Dabbi, ‘Umar 
b. Hafs al-Muhallabi, al-Hasan b. Qahtaba al-TaT, Salm 2857 b. Qutayba al-Bahill, 

Ja'far b. Hanzala al-Bahrani, al-RabT b. Ziyad al-Harithi, and Hisham b. ‘Amr al- 
Taghlibi. He used to rotate these men around his administrative posts because 
of his trust in them and his reliance on them. The officials chosen from among 
his clients were ‘Umara b. Hamza, Marzuq Abu 1 -Khasib, 2858 Wadih, Ma- 
nara, 2859 al-'Ala’, Razin, Ghazwan 2860 ‘Atiyya, Sa'id, Marthad, 2861 Asad, and al- 
RabT. 

In the year 151, 2862 al-Mansur wrote to summon Ma'n b. ZaTda al-Shaybani, 
who was then governor of Yemen. Ma'n appointed his son ZaTda to govern 
Yemen in his stead and went to Abu Ja'far. Ma'n had grown old, and so Abu Ja'far 


2856 Cf. Qur’an 36:78. 

2857 mss, Salim, corrected by the Leiden editor. 

2858 BothMSSappearto have “ al-H/Khatib .” 

2859 The mss appear to read Sara, corrected by the Leiden editor on the basis of Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Kamil, 6:22. 

2860 Both mss have TJzwayn; corrected by the Leiden editor. 

2861 The reading is uncertain. 

2862 151A.H. = January 26,768 -January 13,769. 
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said to him, “You have aged, Ma‘n!” He replied, “In your service, Commander 
of the Faithful!” He said, “But you still show endurance.” He replied, “Against 
your enemies!” He said: “And you still have something left.” He replied, “It 
is yours!” So he dispatched him to Khurasan, where al-Mahdl was. Al-Mahdl 
returned, while Ma‘n stayed to fight the Kharijites who were there. He killed a 
great number of them and annihilated them. When they saw that they had no 
strength to fight him, they used trickery. He was having a villa built for himself 
at Bust; so some of them entered it disguised as builders, concealing their 
swords in bundles of reeds. They waited a few days; then, having gained access 
to the interior of the house, they unsheathed the swords, attacked him—he was 
in a cloak 2863 —and killed him. | His nephew, Yazld b. Mazyad, devoted all his 
efforts to the matter and killed so many Kharijites that their blood flowed like a 
river; then he departed for Baghdad, but the Kharijites followed him. He would 
ride amid a large entourage of his uncle’s clients and his fellow tribesmen, so 
that they were unable to catch him unawares. Finally, they attacked him when 
he was on the bridge in Baghdad, but he dismounted and killed a great number 
of them. They struck him several blows with their swords. It was a momentous 
battle with a great number of Kharijites and of people (on our side) killed. No 
one could recall when the Kharijites had entered Baghdad openly and killed 
anyone before that day. Za’ida b. Ma‘n b. Za’ida remained as his father’s deputy 
in Yemen until his father was killed, whereupon al-Mansur replaced him with 
al-Hajjaj b. Mansur. Then he dismissed the latter and appointed Yazld b. Mansur 
in his stead. 

The people of al-Yamama and al-Bahrayn rebelled in the year 152, 2864 killing 
Abu 1 -Saj, Abu Ja'far’s governor over them. Abu Ja'far dispatched ‘Uqba b. Salm 
al-Huna’I against them. In retaliation for what Ma‘n had done in Yemen, he 
killed those of the Rabi'a who were there. 2865 He said, “Even if Ma‘n were on a 
swift horse, and I on a lame donkey, I would still have outraced him to Hell.” He 
took prisoners of Arabs and clients. 


2863 This is the literal meaning of the Arabic ( wa-huwafi rida’). The significance of the detail 
is unclear. Perhaps it is to be connected with the detail mentioned in al-Baladhuri, 
Futuh, 402, that the assassins assaulted him while he was having blood drawn by 
cupping, which would explain why he was wearing only a cloak. 

2864 152 a. h. = January 14,769 - January 3,770. 

2865 The tribal rivalry derives from the fact that Ma'n’s tribe, Shayban, a part of Bakr b. Wa’il, 
belonged to the Rabi'a tribes, part of the northern grouping of Arab tribes. 'Uqba b. 
Salm belonged to the Huna’a, which was part of the Azd ‘Uman, who belonged to the 
southern grouping of Arab tribes (Yemen). 
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A messenger reached ‘Uqba bearing good news from al-Mansur. ‘Uqba said 
to him, “I have no money to give you, but I will give you something worth 
500,000 dirhams.” “What is it?” asked the messenger. ‘Uqba said: “I will give 
you fifty men of the Rabi'a. You will set off with them, and, when you reach 
Basra, you will act as if you intend to behead them and to crucify them at the 
doors of the enemies of the Commander of the Faithful. Anyone you point to 
will ransom himself from you for 10,000 dirhams.” He replied, “I accept.” | ‘Uqba 2:464 
handed the men over to the messenger, and the latter took them to Basra. He 
stood them in the Mirbad 2866 and made as if he meant to behead them and 
crucify them. People gathered and rioting almost ensued. Sawwar b. ‘Abdallah, 
who was the chief judge of Basra at the time, sent for the messenger, who was 
brought to him. He issued orders for the men to be placed in prison, and said, 

“Do nothing to them until I send you orders.” He wrote to al-Mansur about the 
men, stressing the gravity of the situation surrounding them. The caliph wrote 
back that he was pardoning the men and commended him warmly. 

When Ilyas b. Habib al-Fihri, the governor of Iffiqiya, was killed, Abu Ja'far 
appointed Habib b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Habib, Ilyas’s nephew. He held office for 
a time before a man named ‘Asim b. Jamil al-Ibadi rebelled and killed Ibn Habib. 

The Ibadlya spread across Iffiqiya and appointed as their leader Abu 1 -Khattab 
‘Abd al-A'la b. al-Samh al-Ma‘afiri. He became a formidable presence, exerting 
authority over the whole region. Abu Ja'far appointed Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath 
al-Khuza‘ 1 , who then arrived in Tripoli. Abu 1 -Khattab marched against him 
from al-Qayrawan, but Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath fought him, killed him, and 
sent his head to Abu Ja'far. 

Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath then proceeded to al-Qayrawan. He was there for 
only a short while before Hashim b. Ishtakhanj 2867 al-Khurasani rose against 
him, backed by those of the regular army ( jund ) and the people of Khurasan 
who were in the province. They drove Ibn al-Ash‘ath from the province and 
chose a man named ‘Isa b. Musa al-Khurasani to lead them. Ibn al-Ash‘ath left 
for Iraq. 

Abu Ja'far wrote to appoint al-Aghlab b. Salim al-Tamimi governor of the 
province. The people of Iffiqiya rebelled, removing al-Aghlab b. Salim and 
installing al-Hasan b. Harb. When word of this reached Abu Ja'far, he was 
loath to leave the province in turmoil, and therefore wrote appointing al-Hasan 

2866 Al-Mirbad was a market outside the western gate of Basra. See the article by Ch. Pellat 
in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mirbad. 

2867 The name is undotted in both mss; ed. Leiden follows the reading in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 

3:369. Al-Ya c qubl, Geography, 293-294, refers to Ishtakhanj as a dependency of Samar- 
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b. Harb governor of the province. Once order returned to the province, he 
2:465 appointed ‘Umar b. Hafs | al-Muhallabi Hazarmard. Shortly after the latter 
arrived in the province, Ya'qub b. Tamlm al-Kindi, known as Abu Hatim, rose 
up against him, joined by the people of the province. Ya'qub besieged him in 
al-Qayrawan, and he remained besieged until he was killed in the year 153. 2868 
Abu Hatim Ya'qub b. Tamlm al-Ibadi took control of the province. 

Abu Ja'far appointed Yazld b. Hatim al-Muhallabi over the Maghrib in the 
year 154. 2869 Abuja'far accompanied al-Muhallabi as far as Jerusalem and com¬ 
manded him to set off. Abuja'far returned, settling 2870 in the Syrian provinces 
and the Jazlra. Yazld b. Hatim arrived in Egypt, where he remained for a short 
while before going on to Ifriqiya. He arrived in Tripoli with a large force. Abu 
Hatim al-Ibadi marched toward him, and the two met at Tripoli. Yazld engaged 
him, and the fighting lasted for days, until Abu Hatim and a great number of 
his followers were killed. 

Yazld b. Hatim reached al-Qayrawan in the year 155 2871 and proclaimed a 
safe-conduct to the populace as a whole. He remained in the province through 
the caliphates of Abuja'far, al-Mahdi, Musa (al-Hadi), and part of the caliphate 
of al-Rashld. 

When the people of al-Talaqan grew restive, Abuja'far dispatched ‘Umar b. 
al-‘Ala 5 against them. He seized al-Talaqan, Dunbawand, and Daylaman, taking 
many captives from the Daylamls. He then marched into Tabaristan, where he 
remained for the duration of al-Mansur’s caliphate. 

Al-Mansur sent al-Layth, a client ( mawla ) of the Commander of the Faithful, 
to Farghana, whose king at the time was F-y-r-an son of Af-ra-k-f-n. 2872 The lat¬ 
ter’s residence was in a city called Kashghar. Al-Fayth fought them fiercely, until 
the king of Farghana sought a negotiated settlement, which he granted them in 
exchange for the payment of a large tribute. As his envoy, the king of Farghana 
sent one of his companions, a man named Banljur. 2873 It was proposed to him 
2:466 that he convert to Islam, | but he refused. He remained in prison until the days 
of al-Mahdi. He said, “I will not betray the king who sent me.” 


2868 153A.H. = January 4,770 - December 23,770. 

2869 154a. h. = December 24,770 - December 12,771. 

2870 Reading with M, fa-staqarra-, ed. Leiden, fa-stanfara (he summoned [namely, to war]). 

2871 155A.H. = December^, 771 - Decemberi, 772. 

2872 The letters are undotted in both mss, and the name cannot be verified from other 
sources. 

2873 A variety of readings have been proposed for the name, which is written without dots 
in the mss. Ed. Leiden has Batijur, but Banljur is more likely: see the article by C. 
E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. Banidjurids. 
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Abu Ja'far built up the city of al-Massisa. It had been a small fort said to 
have been constructed by Abdallah b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. Because the 
Byzantines were constantly launching night attacks on the people there and 
plundering the place, Abu Ja'far built the wall around it and put in the trench. 

He settled fighters there and had prisoners transported to the site. The men 
who oversaw the construction were al-'Abbas b. Muhammad and Salih b. ‘All. 

Abu Ja'far seized so much of people’s wealth that he left no one with a 
surplus. The amount of what he took from them was eight hundred million 
dirhams. He used to say to the members of his household: “I am not so ignorant 
of the proper place [for my love] as to take from you, 2874 for among you there 
are only uncles, brothers, cousins and nephews. Therefore I guard you with 
my eyes and worry about you in person. By God, by God, your souls are in 
peril, so see to them; and so too is your wealth, so guard it closely! Beware of 
squandering, for you could soon turn from being the offspring of my sons to 
being people recognized by no man and of whom people ask, ‘Who are you?’” 

He used to say: “The kings are three: Mu'awiya, whose mainstay was his 
Ziyad; ‘Abd al-Malik, whose mainstay was his Hajjaj; and I, who have no main¬ 
stay.” 

He used to say: “He who has little wealth will have few men, and he who has 
few men will be overpowered by his enemy. He whose enemy overpowers him 
will see his kingdom wane, and he whose kingdom wanes will have his inner 
sanctum plundered.” 

He said one day to his companions: “This kingdom came to me when I was 
already tested by experience: I had known good fortune and ill, had rubbed 
shoulders with passers-by in the markets, had celebrated | festivals with them, 2:467 
and had offered them condolences at funerals. 2875 By God, although I do not 
want to exploit them, 2876 I do wish to know what they have been up to since 
I have concealed myself from them behind these walls and been distracted 


2874 The translation follows M, with an emendation suggested by Everett Rowson: inru 
la ajhalu mawdi' [hubbi\ hatta akhudha minkum. The words hubbl and hatta have 
the same ductus in Arabic script, and the copyist has omitted the first of them by 
haplography. Ed. Leiden reads, inru la-ajhalu mawdi'ihatta ahdhara minkum (I am so 
ignorant of my position that I am on guard against you.) 

2875 Reading with M wa-‘azaytuhumft l-ma'azi. However, this requires emending the last 
word, which is clearly written as maghazi (military expeditions). Ed. Leiden reads 
wa-ghazaytuhum ft l-maghazl, (and I raided with them on expeditions). Perhaps one 
should read wa-azaytuhum ft l-maghazl (and I offered them condolences after bat¬ 
tles). 

2876 Or possibly: “do not want to become better acquainted with them.” 
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from them in attending to their concerns. By God, I do not reproach myself 
for sending out spies so that news of them reaches me even when they are in 
their homes.” 

One of our elders recounted to me: 2877 One day Abu Ja'far was delivering a 
sermon and mentioning God; whereupon a man rose before him and said, “I 
would remind you, Commander of the Faithful, of Whom 2878 it is you speak.” 
Abu Ja'far replied: “Listen! Listen to one who has received from God and has 
reminded of Him! 2879 God forbid that my pride should lead me into sin, 2880 
for then I should have gone astray and not be among the rightly guided. 2881 
By God, it is not God that you had in mind in this; you only wanted it to be 
said, ‘He stood up, he spoke, he was punished, but he stood firm.’ How easily 
I could turn against one who spoke such words, were I so inclined. So mind 
your business, woe to you, for I have forgiven! And beware—you and all you 
people—of doing the like! For admonition 2882 has been granted to us, and from 
us it issues forth; therefore, acknowledge the authority of those worthy of it, 
that they may exercise it as they received it.” He then returned to where he had 
left off in his sermon. 

Abu Ja'far performed the pilgrimage five times during his caliphate: in the 
years 140, 144, 147, 152, and 158. In the latter year he did not complete the 
pilgrimage, but died on the first of the ten days, and so Ibrahim b. Yahya b. 
Muhammad b. ‘All led the pilgrimage. 

On his death bed, Abu Ja'far said to his clients: “Once, before this author- 
jty 2883 cam e to us, I dreamt a dream. It was as if we were at the Sacred Mosque, 
2:468 when suddenly the Prophet came out of the House, 2884 holding | a banner, 
and said, ‘Where is ‘Abdallah?’ My brother, my uncle and I all rose, but my 
brother”—he meant Abu l-‘Abbas—“got ahead of us and took the banner. He 
carried it a few steps that I counted and numbered; then he fell, and the banner 


2877 The following incident of the caliph’s being interrupted in a sermon is also recorded in 
al-Tabari, Ta'rikh, 3:427. The text in M is difficult, and C, which reproduces M, has been 
corrected in the margin; ed. Leiden follows most of these corrections and is the basis 
for the following translation, except as otherwise noted. 

2878 As emended by ed. Leiden; M: “of what it is you speak” 

2879 Or, “and has reminded you of it.” 

2880 Cf. Qur’an 2:206. 

2881 Cf. Qur’an 6:56. 

2882 Thus M ( al-maw'iza ); ed. Leiden, al-hikma (wisdom). 

2883 Arabic amr (matter, affair), referring to the caliphate. 

2884 That is, the Kaaba. 
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fell from his hand. The Messenger of God took it, returned to his place, and 
said again, ‘Where is ‘Abdallah?’ My uncle and I rose. I pushed my uncle aside, 
knocking him down, and pressed forward to take the banner. Having the banner 
in hand, I carried it several steps that I counted and numbered; then I fell, and 
the banner fell from my hand. Those steps being now completed, I shall die 
today.” 

He died on the third day of Dhu 1 -Hijja in the year 158, 2885 at the age of 68, 
and was buried at Bi’r Maymun. His son Salih led the funeral prayers. His reign 
lasted 22 years. 

He left six sons: Muhammad al-Mahdl, whose mother was Umm Musa bt. 
Mansur al-Himyariyya; Salih and Ya'qub, whose mother was al-Talhiyya ... 2886 
His son Ja'far the Elder died during his lifetime. His mother was Umm Musa 
bint Mansur al-Himyariyya. 

The person with the greatest influence over him was Abu Ayyub al-Khuzi. 
Abu Ayyub had been a secretary to Sulayman b. Habib al-Muhallabi, under 
whom Abu Ja'far had held office during the days of the Umayyads. Sulayman 
once became angry with Abu Ja'far and ordered that he should be beaten 
and imprisoned, but Abu Ayyub rescued him. Abu Ja'far, remembering this 
about him, appointed him wazir. Then, displeased with him, he killed him and 
confiscated his wealth. He killed him in the year 154, and no one was known to 
wield great influence over him afterward. 

Among his night companions were Hisham b. ‘Amr al-Taghlibi, Abdallah b. 
al-RabT al-Harithi, Ishaq b. Muslim al-'Uqayll, and al-Harith b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Harashl. 

He was the first to appoint judges to the major cities ( amsdr) directly; 
formerly they were appointed by local officials. 2887 His judges were ‘Uthman b. 


2885 October 4,775. 

2886 Names have dropped out of the text, although the mss have no indication of a lacuna. 
Not only are only four sons mentioned, but one, Ja'far the Younger, is said to have 
predeceased his father, which implies that he should not be included among the six 
whom Abu Ja'far left ( khallafa ). Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:443, lists eight sons, of whom two 
died during their father’s lifetime: Muhammad al-Mahdi, Ja'far the Elder (predeceased 
his father), Sulayman, ‘!sa, Ya'qub, Ja'far the Younger, Salih al-Miskin, and al-Qasim 
(predeceased his father). In addition to identifying their mothers, al-Tabari explains 
that the name of al-Talhiyya was Fatima bt. Muhammad, and she was called al-Talhiyya 
because she was a descendant of Talha b. ‘Ubaydallah (the companion of the Prophet 
who was killed at the Battle of the Camel in 36/656). 

2887 Arabic ashab al-ma'awin (pi. of sahib al-ma'una). Originally, the term referred to the 
official responsible for disbursing ma'awin, allocations distinct from military stipends 
and ration allowances, but the term seems to have broadened to include various other 
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2:469 ‘Umar al-Tamlml and Yahya b. Sa'Id al-Ansari, | followed by ‘Abdallah b. Safwan 
al-Jumahl. 2888 The judge of Kufa was Shank b. ‘Abdallah al-Nakha‘ 1 ; and of 
Basra, ‘Umar b. Amir al-Sulaml, followed by Sawwar b. Abdallah al-Anbari. The 
judge of Egypt was Abdallah b. LahTa al-Hadraml. 2889 ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Azdl was in charge of his security forces ( shurat ), until he removed 
him and appointed him to Khurasan. In his stead he appointed his brother, 
[‘Umar] b. Abd al-Rahman, whom he later removed, when his brother 2890 
rebelled and was assassinated. He then appointed Musa b. Ka‘b al-Tamlml, 
followed by al-Musayyab b. Zuhayr al-Dabbi, who at first was Musa b. Ka'b’s 
deputy, but then Musa died. Ka‘b b. Malik headed Abu Ja'far’s personal guard 
(haras), followed by ‘Uthman b. Nahlk, whom he replaced with Abu l-‘Abbas 
al-Tusi. Abu Ja'far’s chamberlain ( hajib ) was ‘Isa b. Rawda, his client; then al- 
RabT, also his client, became his chamberlain, gaining authority over most of 
his affairs. 

Those who led the pilgrimage during his days: 

- in the year 136, Isma'Il b. ‘All; or according to others, Abu Ja'far, with Abu 
Muslim as his traveling-companion; 2891 

- in the year 137, [Isma'Il b. ‘All; 

- in the year 138, Fadl b. Salih b. ‘All; 

- in the year 139,] 2892 which was the Year of Abundance, 2893 al-'Abbas b. 
Muhammad b. ‘All; 


functions of civil administration. The exact sense here is unclear. See the article by 
P. Crone in El 2 , s.v. Ma'una. 

2888 The text does not mention where these men were judges. ‘Uthman b. ‘Umar al-Tamlml 
is said to have been a judge in Medina under the Umayyads, and to have died in 209 
(Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 371, 408, 473). Yahya b. Sa'Id al-Ansari served as judge 
in Medina under the Umayyads and died there in 143/760-761 (ibid., 367, 419, 420). 
‘Abdallah b. Safwan al-Jumahl is something of a mystery; the well-known figure by that 
name died fighting for Ibn al-Zubayr in 73/692, so this ‘Abdallah b. Safwan must be 
someone else. The most probable inference is that this first group of judges refers to 
Medina, although it is possible that Abu Ja'far brought them to serve in Baghdad. 

2889 For the life of this judge and traditionist, see the article by F. Rosenthal in ei 2 , s.v. Ibn 
Lahi'a. 

2 890 That is, Abd al-Jabbar. 

2891 Reading with M, zamllahu. The copyist of C omitted the first letter, leaving a meaning¬ 
less word, which the Leiden editor emended to ma'ahu (with him). 

2892 The Leiden editor added the bracketed material on the basis of the parallel sources. Cf. 
al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:121,124,127. 

2893 Arabic 'am al-khisb; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3025. 
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- in the year 140, Abu Ja'far al-Mansur; 

- in the year 141, Salih b. ‘All, who was governor of Damascus, Hims and 
Qinnasrin; 

- in the year 142; Isma'Il b. ‘All; 

- in the year 143, ‘Isa b. Musa b. Muhammad b. ‘All; 

- in the year 144, Abu Ja'far al-Mansur; 

- in the year 145, al-Sari b. Abdallah b. al-Harith b. al-‘Abbas b. Abd al-Mutta- 
lib; 

- in the year 146, Abd al-Wahhab b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. ‘All; 

- in the year 147, Abu Ja'far al-Mansur; 

- in the year 148, his son Ja'far; 

- in the year 149, Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. ‘All; 

- in the year 150, ‘Abd al-Samad b. ‘All; 

- in the year 151, Muhammad b. Ibrahim; 

- in the year 152, Abu Ja'far al-Mansur; | 2:470 

- in the year 153, al-Mahdl, who was his father’s heir apparent; 

- in the year 154, Muhammad b. Ibrahim; 

- in the year 155, ‘Abd al-Samad b. ‘All; 

- in the year 156, al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad; 

- in the year 157, Ibrahim b. Yahya b. Muhammad b. ‘All; 

- in the year 158, Abu Ja'far intended to perform the pilgrimage but died, and 
it was led by Ibrahim. 

The leaders of the campaigns during his days: 

- in the year 138, Salih b. ‘All, who was governor of Syria, and al-‘Abbas b. 
Muhammad b. ‘All, who was governor of Khurasan. Byzantine territory had 
not been attacked since al-Ghamr b. Yazid had done so in the year 125. Salih 
b. ‘All remained as governor over Syria and the frontier provinces ( thughur ), 
sending commanders on campaigns into Byzantine territory on his behalf. 

They were led by his son, al-Fadl b. Salih, and others. 

- in the year 142, al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad; 

- in the year 143, al-‘Abbas again; 

- in the year 145, Humayd b. Qahtaba; 

- in the year 146, Muhammad b. Ibrahim; 

- in the year 147, al-Sari b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Harith; 

- in the year 148, al-Fadl b. Salih; 

- in the year 149, Yazid b. Usayd; 

- in the year 155, Yazid b. Usayd; 

- in the year 157, Zufar b. Asim al-Hilall. 
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The religious scholars ( Juqaha’) during his time: 

- Yahya b. Sa'id al-Ansari, 

- Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, 2894 

- Ibn Abi Tuwala, 

- Hisham b. ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr, 

- Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. ‘Alqama, 

- Musa b. ‘Ubayda, 

- Ibn Abi Sa'sa'a, 

- RabTat al-Ra’y, that is, Ibn [Abi Abd al-Rahman, 

- Muhammad b.] 2895 Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Dhi’b, 2896 

- ‘Uthman b. al-Aswad, 

- Hanzala b. Abi Sufyan, 2897 

- Abd al-Malik b. Jurayj, 

- Abd al-'AzIz b. Abi 1 -Rawwad, 2898 

- Ibrahim b. Yazid, 2899 

- Muhammad b. Ziyad al-Asadi, 2900 

2:471 - Abu Sar al-Yasari, | whose name was Dirar b. Murra, 2901 

- Sulayman b. Mihran al-Kahili, 2902 


2894 He is identified in ed. Leiden, Index, as Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Qadl (as 
distinct from Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Dhi’b and Muhammad b. Abd al- 
Rahman b. Abi Layla), but it has not been possible to identify him more exactly. 

2895 Added in ed. Leiden on the basis of Ibn Qutayba. 

2896 Known as Ibn Abi Dhi’b (full name, Muhammad b. Abd al-Rahman b. al-Mughlra b. 
al-Harith b. Abi Dhi’b), he served as judge of Kufa and died in 159/776. See Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib, 9:303-307; Sezgin, gas, 1:204. Here and at ed. Leiden, 2:479, the mss write his 
name as Ibn Abi Dhu’ayb, the diminutive form of the name Dhi’b. 

2897 Hanzala b. Abi Sufyan al-Jumahl was a Medinan scholar who died in 151/768; see 
Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 425; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 3:60-61. 

2898 Abd al-'Aziz b. Abi 1-Rawwad (d. 159/775-776; the name is also given as Abi Rawwad, 
without the article) was a Meccan traditionist, a mawla of al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra; see 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 6:338-339. 

2 899 Apparently the same as Ibrahim b. Yazid al-Khuzi, whose death in 150 I767-768 is noted 

by Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 425; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 1:179-180, identifies him as a 
mawla of ‘Umar b. Abd al-'Aziz, and dates his death to 151/768-769. 

2900 The reading of the last word is uncertain; the person cannot be otherwise identified. 

2901 See the note to ed. Leiden, 2:436, above. The reading of M appears to be Abu Sayyar 
al-Yasari, whose name was Hazar b. Murra,” but such a person is unknown. 

2902 Known as al-A‘mash, Sulayman b. Mihran (d. 147 or 148/764-765) was an important 
Kufan traditionist. See the article by G. H. A Juynboll in ei 3 , s.v. al-A‘mash. 
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- al-Hasan b. ‘Abdallah al-Nakha‘I , 2903 

- Abu Hayyan Yahya b. Sa'Id al-Tayml , 2904 

- Mujalid b. Sa'Id, 

- Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalb !, 2905 

- al-Ajlah b. Abdallah al-Kind !, 2906 

- al-Bara 12907 b. Ab! Za’ida al-Hamdanl, 

- Yunus b. Ab! Ishaq al-Sab !'!, 2908 

- al-Hasan b. ‘Umar 2909 al-Fuqayml, 

- Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ab! Layla, 

- al-Hajjaj b. Artat , 2910 

- Abu Hanlfa al-Nu‘man b. Thabit , 2911 

- Muhammad b. Abdallah al-Arzaml , 2912 

- al-Hasan b. ‘Umara, 


2903 Perhaps the same as al-Hasan b. ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Urwa al-Nakha'i, a Kufan traditionist 
(d. 139/756-757 or 142/759-760); see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 2:292-293. 

2904 Abu Hayyan Yahya b. Sa'Id al-Tayml (d. 145/762) was a Kufan traditionist; see Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhlb , 11:214-215. 

2905 Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi (d. 146/763) was a Kufan polymath and author of 
an extensive commentary on the Qur’an, which has not survived. See the article by 
W. Atallah in El 2 , s.v. al-Kalbi. 

2906 Written here as al-Kalbi, but corrected by the Leiden editor on the basis of ed. Leiden, 
2:436, above. 

2907 Sic M, C; the Leiden editor notes that his name is given below (ed. Leiden, 2:486) as 
Yahya; he may be the same as Yahya b. Zakariyya’, known as Ibn Abl Za’ida (mentioned 
below, ed. Leiden, 2:523), whose death in 183/799-780 is mentioned by Khalifa b. 
Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 457. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 12:295, notes that the kunya Abu Za’ida 
referred to Zakariyya’ and to his son Yahya (d. between 182 and 184): see Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhlb, 11:208-210. 

2908 Yunus b. Abl Ishaq ‘Amr b. ‘Abdallah al-Hamdanl al-Sabfi (d. c. 158/774-775) was a 
Kufan traditionist; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 11:433-434. 

2909 Sic mss; perhaps to be corrected to ‘Amr; see above, ed. Leiden, 2:436, and note. 

2910 Al-Hajjaj b. Artat al-Nakha‘I (d. 145/762-763) served the Umayyads, but went over to the 
‘Abbasids and became judge of Basra and secretary to Abuja'far al-Mansur. According 
to al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:321-322, he laid out the plan for the congregational mosque 
of Baghdad. See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 2:196-198; and the biography in Crone, Slaves on 
Horses, 157. 

2911 Abu Hanlfa al-Nu‘man b. Thabit (d. 150/767) was the foremost Kufan authority on law 
and the eponymous founder of the legal school (the Hanafi madhhab) that bears his 
name. For a biography, see the article by Hiroyuki Yanagihashi in si 3 , s.v. Abu Hanlfa. 

2912 His name is given by Ibn Hajar as Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman Muhammad b.' Ubaydallah b. 
Abl Sulayman al-‘ArzamI (d. 155/771-772); see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 9:322-324. 
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- Mis'ar b. Kidam, 

- Abu Hamza al-Thumall, 

- Sufyan b. Sa'Id al-Thawri, 

- Abd al-Jabbar b. Abbas al-Hamdanl, 

- Yahya b. Salama b. Kuhayl, 2913 

- Abdallah b. Awn al-Muzanl, 2914 

- Khalid b. Mihran, 2915 

- Abu 1-Mu‘tamir Sulayman al-Tayml, 

- ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd, 

- Sawwar b. Abdallah, 

- Abu 1-Ashhab al-'Utaridi, 2916 

- Humayd al-Tawil, 

- Shu'ba al-Abdl b. al-Hajjaj, 2917 

- Hammad b. Salama, 2918 

- Hammad b. Zayd, 2919 

- Abdallah b. Muharrar 2920 

- ‘Amr b. Qays al-Kindl, 2921 


2913 mssM,C have b. Nahlk here, but give the name correctly as b. Kuhayl below, ed. Leiden, 
2:486. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 11:224-225, adds the nisba al-Hadrami and identifies him as a 
Kufan Shn “extremist” (kdnayaghlufil-tashayyu') who died in 179/795-796 or 172/788- 

789- 

2914 ‘Abdallah b. ‘Awn b. Artaban al-Muzanl (d. 151/768-769) a Basran mawla of the Mu- 
zayna, is said to have traveled to Mecca, Medina, Kufa, and Damascus; see Ibn Hajar, 

Tahdhlb, 5:346-349- 

2915 Khalid b. Mihran al-Hadhdha’ (d. 141/758-759 or 142/759-760) was a Basran tradition- 
ist; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 3020-122. 

2916 mss M, C have al-'Utarid. Full name: Abu 1-Ashhab Ja'far b. Hayyan al-'Utaridi, d. 162/ 
778-779 or 165/781-782; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 2:88. 

2917 Given in ed. Leiden as Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj al-Abdl; however, the strange order (nisba 
before father’s name) may indicate a miscopying, as the full name of this well-known 
Basran traditionist (d. 160/776) is normally given as Abu Bistam Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj b. 
al-Ward al-'Atakl al-Azdi; see the article by G. H. A. Juynboll in ei 2 , s.v. Shu'ba b. al- 
Hadjdjadj, and F. Sezgin, gas, 1:92. 

2918 Hammad b. Salama b. Dinar (d. 176/783) was a Kufan traditionist. See Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhlb, 3:11-16. 

2919 Hammad b. Zayd b. Dinar al-Azdi (d. Ramadan 179/795) was a Basran traditionist. See 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 3:9-11. 

2920 Abdallah b. Muharrar al-'Amiri (d. between 150/767-768 and 160/776-777), served as 
judge in the Jazira; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 5:389-390. 

2921 Amr b. Qays al-Kindl (d. 140/757-758) was a scholar from the Syrian city of Hims; see 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 8:91-92. 
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- al-Awza'I ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Amr, 

- Ghalib b. Abdallah al-‘UqaylI. 2922 


The Days of al-Mahdi 

He was Muhammad b. Abdallah al-Mansur. His mother was Umm Musa bt. 
Mansur | b. Abdallah b. [Dhl] Sahm 2923 b. Yazld al-Himyari. He was given the 2:472 
oath of allegiance on the day on which al-Mansur died. Al-Rabl‘ received the 
oath for him in Mecca from those of the Banu Hashim and commanders who 
were present; Salih b. al-Mansur was present, as was Musa b. al-Mahdi. Word 
of this, along with Abu Ja'far’s last will and testament, was sent to al-Mahdi 
with Manara, Abu Ja'far’s client. Manara journeyed for twelve days to Baghdad, 
where al-Mahdi was. The latter summoned the commanders, the Banu Hashim, 
and the companions ( sahaba ), and they rendered the oath of allegiance. 

On that day the Sun was in Libra, 24 0 50'; the Moon in Gemini, 20° 50'; Saturn 
in Libra, 18 0 50'; Jupiter in Capricorn, 17 0 40'; Mars in Gemini, 5 0 40', retrograde; 

Venus in Libra, 25 0 40'; Mercury in Scorpio, 18 0 10'; and the Ascending Node in 
Taurus, 9 0 10'. 

Al-Mahdi read Abu Ja'far’s last will and testament. 2924 The text was as fol¬ 
lows: 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. This is what ‘Abdal¬ 
lah, the Commander of the Faithful, enjoined upon al-Mahdi Muham¬ 
mad, son of the Commander of the Faithful and heir apparent of the Mus¬ 
lims, when he entrusted him with his last will and testament following his 
death and appointed him as his successor over the subjects ( ra’iyya ) con¬ 
sisting of Muslims and ahl al-dhimma , 2925 and over God’s Sanctuary, His 
treasuries, and His land, which He bequeaths to whom He will among His 
servants; and the ultimate issue is to the godfearing 2926 


2922 Unidentified. 

2923 The mss read b. Sahr, corrected by the Leiden editor on the basis of the parallel in al- 
Mas'udT, Muruj, 4:165 (§ 2435). 

2924 The Arabic verb qara’a (he read), usually implies reading aloud. For a parallel account 
of al-Mansur’s wills, see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:443-454. 

2925 That is, members of other religious communities deemed to be non-polytheistic and 
therefore entitled to the protection of their Muslim overlords in return for payment of 
tribute. See the article by Yohanan Friedman in ei 3 , s.v. Dhimma. 

2926 Qur’an 7:128. 
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The Commander of the Faithful charges you to fear God with regard to 
the lands and to act in obedience to Him with regard to God’s servants. 
He warns you to be on guard against suffering sorrow, regret, and shame 
at the Resurrection, guarding against them before the coming of death 
2:473 and the outcome of your passing, | when you shall say, “My Lord, if only 

Thou wouldst defer me unto a near term !" 2927 But how can you ask for 
a respite when your appointed time has ended? And you shall say, “My 
Lord return me, that I might act righteously .” 2928 But then your kin will 
be cut off from you, and your deeds will descend upon you; and you will 
see what your hands have wrought, where your feet have trodden, what 
has sprung from your mouth, for what your limbs have labored, whereon 
your gaze has lingered, and what has nestled in your heart. And you will 
be recompensed fully for it: evil for evil, and good for good. Therefore let 
mindfulness of God be your affair, and obedience to Him your concern. 
Ask God’s help with regard to these two things, and through them seek 
closeness to your Lord. As for your soul, take it in hand, and do not give 
it over to its passions. Be to evildoing a subduer; 2929 for there is no one 
more burdened, whose sins are more blameworthy, or who can inflict 
greater calamities or worse disasters than you; for your sins will grow 
thick and your deeds be multiplied because God has entrusted the flock 
to you, to judge among them on the smallest of matters, and all of them 
will call you to account, and you will be accountable for the actions of 
your unjust officials. For God says, You will perish, and they will perish; 
and on the Day of Resurrection before your Lord you shall dispute 2930 It 
is as if I can see you made to stand before the Almighty, deserted by 
your helpers, abandoned by your aides, encircled by your sins, yoked to 
your offenses, gripped by fear, and immobilized by disappointment, your 
arguments useless and your devices few, your claims stripped away, and 
creatures demanding requital on a day of intense horror and great fear, a 
day on which eyes and throats freeze in terror and oppressors will have 
neither friend nor intercessor to be obeyed. 2931 How will it be for you 
on that day, when all mankind contends with you and calls on God the 
Truth to render judgment against you; when there shall be neither men 


2927 Qur’an 63:10. 

2928 Qur’an 23:99-100. 

2929 Reading with M, wa-kun li-'amali l-sharri qdmi'arv, ed. Leiden (editor’s conjecture, 
based on C), wa-lan ta’mala l-sharra qdmi'an (and you, subduing, will not do evil). 

2930 Qur’an 39:30-31. 

2931 The language echoes Qur’an 14:43 and 40:18. 
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of influence to save you, nor kinsmen to protect you; a day on which 
chastisement will be demanded and intercession not accepted, and on 
which justice will be rendered and the verdict pronounced | decisively? 2:474 
For God has said, Today there shall be no injustice, and God is swift at 
reckoning . 2932 Therefore devote yourself to your religion, and strive for 
your soul: free yourself, 2933 seize this day, and be wary of tomorrow. Be 
vigilant as regards this world, for it is a treacherous and noxious world. 

Let your intention be sincere toward God, and your need for Him be 
great. Let your fairness extend broadly and your justice spread, and may 
people be safe from oppression on your part. Be evenhanded with all your 
subjects when passing judgment, and in every endeavour of yours seek 
the approval of God the Merciful. As for the people of religion, let them 
be your right hand; 2934 make them your confidants, appoint them to your 
offices, and rely on them as your aides, that God may know what you 
have intended and recompense your deeds, for God is All-requiting, All- 
knowing . 2935 Give Muslims the share of their wealth to which they are 
entitled, increase for them their share of the fay 3 , pay them their stipends 
regularly, and provide their living allowances promptly, year by year and 
month by month. Attend to the cultivation of lands by easing the burden 
of the land-tax. Win the people over with pleasing conduct and reasoned 
policy. Let it be your greatest concern to protect your borders, defend your 
frontiers, and dispatch your forces speedily. Incline humbly to God, may 
He be glorified and exalted, in striving in His path [jihad), in defending 
His religion, and in destroying His enemies through the victories that God 
grants to the Muslims and His strengthening of them in their religion. 

Devote your lifeblood, your courage, and your wealth to that end. Review 


2932 Qur’an 40:17. 

2 933 That is, from subjection to God’s punishment: Arabic fa-jkuk 'unuqaka, literally, “re¬ 
lease your neck,” apparently a variation on fakka l-raqaba (he emancipated a slave). 
According to Lane, Lexicon, 2430, the latter phrase was used metaphorically to mean 
(quoting from the Taj al-’Arus): “man’s emancipating himself from subjection to God’s 
punishment by the confession of the unity of God and by righteous doing and then by 
teaching the same to others.” 

2934 The text from here to end of sentence is missing from C and hence from ed. Leiden. 
The copyist of C, working certainly from M, skipped from the first word in one line to 
the second word in the following line, leaving out the remainder of the first line. This 
is almost certain proof that C, the Cambridge manuscript, was copied directly from M, 
the Manchester manuscript. 

2935 Qur’an 2058. 
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your armies day and night, and know the positions of your cavalry and 
the locations of your infantry. Rely upon God for your protection, your 
authority, and your power, and in Him put your trust, your confidence, 
and your reliance; for He will protect you, free you from need, and guide 
you to victory. And He is a sufficient ally and protector! 

Abu Ja'far then directed him in matters that are too long to write out. We have 
limited ourselves to the first part of his testament. 

Al-Mahdl showed great grief over al-Mansur. Delegations came to him to 
offer their condolences, each group saying what they could. Finally Shabib b. 
Shayba entered to offer condolences and said: “Commander of the Faithful, 
when God gave you your share in this world, He was content to give you only 
what is most radiant and lofty in it. So, be content with nothing less for your 
2:475 soul in the next world than | that with which God has been content to give you 
in this world. Therefore fear God, for to you 2936 the world was given, from you 
it was taken, and to you it was returned.” 

Al-Rabl‘ arrived on the first day of Muharram 2937 with the keys to the trea¬ 
suries. Al-Mahdl, sitting in open assembly on the 15th of Muharram, ordered 
al-RabI‘ to produce the register of appropriated wealth. 2938 He sent out a sum¬ 
mons to every person from whom Abu Ja'far had appropriated wealth. Turning 
to them, he said: “The Commander of the Faithful, al-Mansur, when God bur¬ 
dened him with your affairs and entrusted your care to him, managed your 
affairs as a devoted father would manage the affairs of his children. He looked 
after you better than you would have looked after yourselves, he kept for you 
what you would not have kept for yourselves, and he guarded that portion of 
your wealth that he feared might be squandered. Here is your money! Find 
blessing in it, and forgive the Commander of the Faithful for the delay in its 
return to you.” 

Al-Mahdl then ordered the release from prison of the Talibids and various 
other people. He set them free and ordered that they should be given copious 
rewards, gifts, and grants of money. Then, releasing the others, he gave to each 
person that he released a set of clothes and a gift according to his rank, until he 


2936 The pronouns are in the plural, referring presumably to al-Mahdl and his family. 

2937 1 Muharram 158 = November 11,774. 

2938 Arabic daftar al-qubud. As the context indicates, this account-book recorded revenues 
that had been appropriated, or perhaps simply withheld from members of the military 
to whom they ought to have been given. The glossary to the Leiden al-Tabari, s.v. qabad 
(pi. aqbad), records the meaning of “spoils not yet distributed.” 
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came to ‘Abdallah b. Marwan, 2939 who had been in prison since the days of Abu 
l-‘Abbas. He ordered his release and gave him 10,000 dirhams. ‘Isa b. ‘All said 
to him: “We swore an oath of allegiance to this man when he was his father’s 
heir apparent. But you know best! However, he once gave my secretary some 
jewelry worth 30,000 (dirhams).” The story behind the jewelry mentioned by 
‘Isa concerns Umm Yazid, the wife of Abdallah b. Marwan. She had gone to Kufa 
hoping to find someone to whom she could speak on behalf of her husband and 
had been told that she should speak to ‘Isa b. ‘All. She approached his secretary, 
‘Abbas b. Ya'qub, and spoke to him, giving him some jewelry that was still in her 
possession and asking him to speak to ‘Isa about interceding on behalf of her 
husband. He took the jewelry, but did not | speak to ‘Isa. 

Abdallah b. al-RabT al-Harithi said: “As for al-Mahdfs actions—returning 
people’s money, releasing prisoners, guaranteeing safety to the fearful, and 
lavishing gifts on the destitute—I once heard al-Mansur say to al-Mahdl, when 
he bade him farewell upon departing for Mecca: ‘I leave behind three kinds 
of people, the poor man who seeks only your wealth, the fearful man who 
seeks from you only security, and the imprisoned man who seeks from you only 
freedom. When you take charge, give them a taste of contentment, but within 
limits.’” 

Al-Harith b. ‘Abd al-Rahman came to al-Mahdl to tell him about what he 
had witnessed of al-Mansur and of al-RabT’s cunning. He said, “I saw him 
manage things in a way that no one else could have hit upon.” “How so?” asked 
al-Mahdl. Al-Harith said: “When al-Mansur died, al-RabT seated your brother 
Salih at the head of the assembly, thus setting him before all the others who 
were present. But after al-Mansur was buried, 2940 he seated your son Musa in 
front and seated your brother behind. Salih was upset about that, but al-RabT 
said, ‘Prince, while your father was still on the face of the earth, you were more 
deserving of precedence due to the absence of your brother al-Mahdl; however, 
now that your father is beneath the earth and the reins of power are in the 
hands of this one’s father, he is more deserving of precedence than you.’” Al- 
Mahdl said, “Anyone who manages affairs of state should manage them like 
al-RabT.” 

Al-Mahdl removed ‘Isa b. Musa as heir apparent, purchasing this from 
him 2941 for ten million dirhams. He had the oath of allegiance sworn to his son 


2 939 The son of the last Umayyad caliph, Marwan b. Muhammad, who, as the following story 
makes clear, had been imprisoned and whose property had been confiscated. 

2940 The text to and including the word “earth” is found only in M. 

2941 Following M; minhu (from him) is not in C or ed. Leiden. 


2:476 
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Musa 2942 as heir apparent—this was in the year 159 2943 —and had the oath of 
allegiance sworn to his son Harun 2944 as heir apparent after Musa. 

Al-Mahdl made the pilgrimage in 160. 2945 He stripped the Ka'ba 2946 and then 
covered it with Egyptian linen, silk, and silk brocade and daubed its walls from 
top to bottom with musk and ambergris. The Ka'ba had been located at one 
side of the Mosque and was not in the center. Al-Mahdl therefore razed the 
walls of the Sacred Mosque and made additions to it, buying people’s dwellings 
and homes and importing craftsmen and architects from every province. He 
2:477 wrote to his client Wadih, | his governor of Egypt, to send money to Mecca and 
to provide tools and whatever was required in the way of gold, mosaics, and 
chains for the lanterns. These he was to send out and deliver to Yaqtln b. Musa 
and Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman. 

The Ka'ba was made to stand in the center. He added 90 cubits from next to 
the Ka'ba toward the the Gate of al-Safa, and 60 cubits from the Ka'ba toward 
the Gate of the Banu Shayba. The full area now measured 120,000 square cubits. 
The length of the Mosque, from the Gate of the Banu Jumah, to the Gate of 
the Band Hashim, and to the green marker, 2947 was 404 cubits. It contained 
484 columns that had been transported by sea from Egypt, each measuring 10 
cubits in height. He put 498 arches into it and gave the Mosque 23 doors. Al- 
Mahdl was the last to make additions to the Sacred Mosque. He constructed the 
two markers between which one runs in going between al-Safa and al-Marwa, 
there being 112 cubits between them. Once he had expanded the Mosque to 
its present dimensions, the distance between al-Safa and al-Marwa came to be 
754 cubits. He also expanded the Mosque of the Messenger of God, 2948 adding 
to it an area equal to its original area and transporting to it marble pillars, 
mosaics, and gold; he raised its ceiling and covered the exterior of the tomb 
with marble. 


2942 The future caliph Musa 1-Hadi. 

2 943 159 a. h. = October 31,775 - October 18,776. 

2944 The future caliph Harun al-Rashld. 

2945 Dhu 1-Hijja 160 = September 9 - October 8, 777. On al-Mahdi’s building activities in 

Mecca see al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:483 (trans. Kennedy, The History al-Tabari, xxix, 194 f.). 

2946 That is, of the accumulated cloth coverings that previous rulers had sent. According to 
the account in al-Tabari, their accumulated weight threatened to destroy the building. 

2947 Arabic al-'alam al-akhdar. Al-Ya'qubT, Buldan, 315, refers to two green markers, marking 
the starting and finishing points of the sa’y (running) between the hills of al-Safa and 
al-Marwa that forms part of the pilgrimage. 

2948 In Medina. 
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Al-Mahdl rebuilt the frontier town known as al-Hadath in the year 163; 2949 
it had been a refuge and stronghold for the enemy. 2950 This was because the 
Byzantines had raided Mar'ash, taking prisoners and killing people. After al- 
Mahdl rebuilt al-Hadath, its benefit to the people of the frontier became great. 

He dispatched his son Harun, along with several commanders and the army, to 
campaign in this year. | Al-Mahdi accompanied Harun as far as the Jayhan river. 2:478 
During the campaign, Harun conquered Samalu 2951 and a number of fortresses. 
Al-Mahdi dispatched him again in the year 164, 2952 and Harun made it as far 
as Constantinople. The Byzantines sought a settlement from him, which he 
granted before departing. 

Al-Mahdi removed ‘Uqba b. Salm al-Huna’i as governor of al-Yamama and 
al-Bahrayn because of reports he received about the RabTa whom ‘Uqba had 
killed. “God,” he said, “will not see me fail to hold him responsible for his offence 
or consent to his activity.” When ‘Uqba b. Salm arrived, al-Hasan b. Qahtaba met 
him and said, ‘“Uqba, you have put yourself into hell.” He replied, “You treat 
me unfairly, Abu 1 -Hasan, for I put myself into hell to shield you from shame.” 

A young man from al-Yamama arrived, a member of the Rabi'a, whose father, 
paternal uncle, two maternal uncles, and five brothers had been killed by ‘Uqba 
b. Salm. He waited for ‘Uqba at the gate of al-Mahdi’s residence, and, when 
‘Uqba passed with his retinue, he stabbed him with a poisoned knife and killed 
him. The youth was taken to al-Mahdl, who asked him to account for himself, 
which he did. Al-Mahdl wanted to release him, but the commanders spoke out, 
saying, “By God, he doesn’t deserve punishment for killing ‘Uqba, but if he is left 
unpunished, every day some whelp of this kind will attack a commander and 
kill him.” So al-Mahdl ordered that he be beheaded. 

Khurasan grew unsettled and unrest spread in Soghdia and Farghana. Yusuf 
al-Barm, a client ( mawla ) of the Thaqif in Bukhara, rose up, summoning his fol¬ 
lowers to command the good and forbid the evil. 2953 Many people rallied to his 


2949 163 a. h. = September 17,779 - September 5,780. On this frontier city located at the foot 
of the Taurus mountains, see the article by S. Ory in bi 2 , s.v. al-Hadath. 

2950 The mss read, raf lil-’aduww wa-sadld] emended by ed. Leiden to daf Ul-’aduww wa- 
tasdld. The translation follows the mss, but is uncertain. According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
3:493, the Byzantines had attacked al-Hadath and destroyed its walls in 162/778-779. 

2951 The mss read “Samaliq,” corrected by the Leiden editor. Samalu was a fortress located 
near al-Massisa and Tarsus. On its site see Wilhelm Tomaschek, “Historisch-Topogra- 
phisches vom oberen Euphrat und aus Ost-Kappadokien,” 144. 

2952 164A.H. = September 6,780 - August 25,781. 

2 953 A frequent theme in the Qur’an (cf. 3:110, 7:157, 9:71, 9:112, 22:41), implying that the 
existing government was corrupt and deserved to be overthrown. On the revolt of Yusuf 
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cause, and he made war on the governing authority. 2954 Ahmad b. Asad set out 
for Farghana, seizing territory as far as Kasan, the seat of the local dynasty. Yazid 
b. Mazyad al-Shaybanl was campaigning against Yahya the Kharijite, 2955 and al- 
Mahdl therefore wrote to him, directing him and those with him to turn against 
Yusuf al-Barm. Yazid b. Mazyad therefore engaged Yusuf al-Barm; a number 
2:479 of clashes took place between them, | and Yazid finally defeated him. When 
Yazid raised a red banner, guaranteeing safe-conduct to those who gathered 
beneath it, all ofYusuf’s men made their way to it. Yazid took Yusuf prisoner and 
sent him to al-Mahdi. When Yusuf was brought before al-Mahdl, he addressed 
al-Mahdl rudely; al-Mahdl therefore upbraided him, saying, “How badly your 
family brought you up!” Then he had him beheaded and his body gibbeted. 

Al-Mahdl wrote to ‘Umar b. al-‘Ala’, who was in Tabaristan, that he should 
make his way to Jurjan and expel the Muhammira 2956 who were there, after 
calling on them to submit. Having reached Juijan, he dispersed the Muham¬ 
mira, killed ‘Abd al-Qahir, 2957 and scattered the group. 

Al-Mahdl sent messengers to the kings, calling on them to submit, and most 
of them submitted to him. Among them were the king of Kabul Shah, 2958 
whose name was Hanhal; 2959 the king of Tabaristan, the Isbahbadh; 2960 the 


al-Barm, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Yusuf al-Barm; Crone, Nativist 
Prophets, 157-159- 

2954 Arabic sultan-, here in its original sense. 

2 955 Arabic al-Shari (pi. Shurat ): a designation that the Kharijites used of themselves; 
literally, the “vendors” or “purchasers” (the Arabic verb has both senses), that is, those 
who have who have exchanged the life of this world for the life of the world to come. 

2956 Muhammira (Wearers of Red) may derive from a Persian original such as surkh- 
jamagan or surkh-’alaman (those with banners of red). Although al-Ya'qubi gives no 
details about this revolt, from other sources it becomes clear that the Muhammira 
were neo-Mazdakites in revolt against Islam and the Arabs, perhaps allied to the 
Khurramiyya. See the parallels in al-Tabari, TaYikh, 3:493 (trans. Kennedy, The History 
al-Tabari, xxix, 207 and note); the article by W. Madelung in ei 2 , s.v. Khurramiyya; and 
Crone, Nativist Prophets, 79-82. Despite their defeat, they rebelled again during the 
caliphate of al-Mu‘tasim, as al-Ya'qubi will report below, ed. Leiden 2:575 (c£ al-Tabari, 
TaYikh, 3:1235; trans. Bosworth, The History al-Tabari, xxxm, 95 and note 268); see also 
Daniel, The Political and Social History of Khurasan under Abbasid Rule, 147. 

2957 Their leader; in al-Tabari, TaYikh, 3:493, he is called ‘Abd al-Qahhar. 

2958 From al-Ya'qubi’s Geography, ed. Leiden, 248, where one quarter of Baghdad is said 
to be inhabited by, among others, “people from Kabul Shah,” it appears that al-Ya'qubi 
took this term, originally the title of the ruler of Kabul, also as the name of his kingdom. 

2 959 Reading uncertain. 

2960 On the use of the Iranian title Ispahbadh (Army Chief) by the local rulers of Tabaristan, 
see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Ispahbadh. 
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king of Soghdia, the Ikhshld; 2961 the king of Tukharistan, Sharwin; 2962 the 

king of Bamiyan, the Shir; 2963 the king of Farghana,-; 2964 the king of 

Usrushana, Afshin; the king of the Kharlukhiyya, Jabghuya; 2965 the king of 
Sijistan, Zunbil; 2966 the king of Turks, Tarkhan; 2967 the king of Tibet, H-h-w- 
r -n;2968 the king of Sind, al-Ray; 2969 the king of China, Baghbur; 2970 the king of 
India and Atrah, Wahufur; 2971 and the king of the Tughuz-ghuz, Khaqan 2972 
Al-Mahdl appointed Rawh b. Hatim al-Muhallabi to govern al-Sind. He 
arrived there following the outbreak of unrest among the Zutt. 2973 He remained 
only a short while before he was removed from office and replaced by Nasr b. 
Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath al-Khuza‘1. Al-Sind then was put under the authority 
of Muhammad b. Sulayman b. ‘All al-Hashiml, who appointed over it | ‘Abd al- 2:480 


2961 An Iranian title used by the rulers of Soghdia and Farghana. It derives either from Old 
Persian khshaeta (shining, brilliant) or from Old Persian khshayathfya (king, ruler); see 
the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Ikhshld. 

2962 In al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:519, Sharwin is identified as one of the rulers of Tabaristan, not 
Tukharistan. 

2963 Apparently Shir is a variant of the Iranian title more usually transcribed into Arabic 
as Shar, deriving ultimately from Old Persian khshathriya (ruler), although by this 
date it was probably a homophone of Middle Persian sher (lion); see the article by 
C. E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. Shar. 

2964 The name is too ambiguous to be read, but is probably the same as the ruler mentioned 
above, ed. Leiden, 465. Here the ductus looks more like F-r-y-an. 

2965 Probably the Qarluq, a Turkish group on the northern fringes of Transoxiania. Jabghuya 
probably stands for Yabghu, the title of their ruler. See the article by C. E. Bosworth in 
El 2 , s.v. Karluk. 

2966 The name is correctly written in M; C and ed. Leiden read Rutbil. On the proper form 
of the name, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Zunbil. 

2967 On Tarkhan as a title and personal name, see the article by P. B. Golden in ei 2 , s.v. 
Tarkhan. 

2968 See Dunlop, “Arab Relations with Tibet,” 307, on a possible reading. 

2969 Both mss read al-Rar, emended by the Leiden editor. The Chachnamah (trans. Fredun- 
beg, index) has many references to members of local royal families bearing title Rai. 

2970 Baghbur (also given as Faghfiir) appears frequently in Arabic sources as a title for the 
emperor of China. It appears to be derived from Soghdian baghpur (son of God), a 
translation of the Chinese title T’ien tzu (son of heaven). See the article by the editor 
in El 2 , s.v. Faghfur or Baghbur. 

2971 The reading Atrah is conjectural, as is the reading Wahufur. The latter word could just 
as well be read as wa-huwwa fur (and he is Fur), giving him the same name as King 
Porus with whom Alexander the Great fought. 

2972 See the article by P. B. Golden in ei 2 , s.v. Toghuzghuz. 

2 973 A people of northwestern India; see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Zutt. 
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Malik b. Shihab al-Misma‘I. 2974 He held office for less than twenty [days] before 
al-Sind was returned to Nasr b. Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath al-Khuza‘I. Al-Mahdl 
then appointed al-Zubayr b. al-Abbas, a descendent of Qutham b. al-Abbas 
b. Abd al-Muttalib, but he never reached the province, so al-Mahdl appointed 
[Satih] 2975 b. ‘Amr al-Taghlibl. Intertribal tensions (‘ asabiyya ) had broken out 
for the first time in al-Sind, and so al-Mahdl appointed his client ( mawla ) Layth 
b. Tarif. Layth arrived at al-Mansura and remained for a month; the Zutt had 
become numerous, but he unsheathed the sword against them and eliminated 
them. 

Al-Mahdl traveled to Basra, in the year 165, 2976 intending to go on the pil¬ 
grimage, but, on being informed that water was scarce along the route, he 
remained behind. When word reached him of the unrest in al-Sind, he sent 
al-Layth with an army from Basra and then returned to Baghdad. 

Al-Mahdl departed for Syria and encamped at al-Baradan. 2977 When word 
reached him of the death of ‘Isa b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, he returned to 
Baghdad. He attended ‘Isa’s funeral and walked in the funeral procession; then 
he returned to his camp and set out until he reached the frontier (thaghr). 
Then he made his way to Jerusalem, where he stayed for some days before 
departing. When he reached the district of Qinnasrin, the Tanukh met him with 
gifts and said, “We are your maternal uncles, Commander of the Faithful.” “Who 
are these men?” he asked. He was told that they were Tanukh, a tribe 2978 that 
belongs to Quda'a, and their circumstances and great numbers were described 
to him. He was also told that they were all Christians, whereupon he said, 
“I do not accept you as being my maternal uncles.” A man among them had 
apostatized, and so he had him beheaded, which so frightened the others that 
they maintained their adherance to Islam. 2979 


2974 Muhammad b. Sulayman was governor of Basra; Sind was added to his governorship 
and he appointed this ‘Abd al-Malik as his deputy. For ‘Abd al-Malik b. Shihab the ms s 
read Shihab b. Abd al-Malik, corrected by the Leiden editor on the basis of al-Tabari, 
TaYikh, 3:460. 

2 975 The name is corrupt in the mss. Satih b. ‘Umar appears in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:503. 

2976 165A.H. = August 26,781 - August 14,782. 

2977 A town about 15 miles north of Baghdad; see the article by M. Streck and S. H. Longrigg 
in El 2 , s.v. Baradan. 

2978 Accepting Landberg’s suggested emendation hayy yantaml for ed. Leiden hatta tan- 
taml (until they belong to). 

2979 The implication is that the individual had converted to Islam at one point, but had 
returned to the Christian religion of his tribe, thus rendering himself an apostate 
from Islam. According to other sources, al-Mahdl, upon being met by the Tanukh, 
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‘Isa b. Musa died in the year 167. 2980 Al-Mahdi appointed his son, Musa b. ‘Isa, 
over Kufa and the other provinces for which his father had been responsible. 

Yazid b. Mansur al-Himyari, al-Mahdi’s maternal uncle, died. He had been 2:481 
Abu Ja'far’s governor over Yemen. In his stead, al-Mahdl appointed Raja 5 b. 

Salam b. Rawh [b.] Zinba' al-Judhami; then he appointed ‘All b. Sulayman b. 

‘All. It was he who wrote to al-Mahdl about summoning al-Ghitrif b. ‘Ata 5 , the 
brother of al-Khayzuran, the mother of Musa and Harun, his two sons. 2981 Al- 
Ghitrif had been the slaveboy of a man from Jurash who had manumitted him. 

He then took to hiring himself out to guard people’s vineyards. 2982 Al-Mahdi 
directed his governor over Jurash to send him on. The governor found him in 
a vineyard, wearing a garment of wool; and so, after providing him with new 
clothes and giving him gifts, 2983 he sent him on to al-Mahdl, who promoted 
him. Afterward, al-Mahdl dismissed ‘All b. Sulayman and appointed Mansur b. 

Yazid b. Mansur al-Himyari. 2984 Then he dismissed him and appointed ‘Ubay- 
dallah 2985 b. Sulayman b. ‘All; then he dismissed him and appointed Sulayman 
b. Yazid al-Harithi, followed by ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Zaynabl, 
who was the son of Sulaymaris daughter, then by Ibrahim b. Sulayman al-‘AbdI, 
then by al-Ghitrif b. ‘Ata 5 , the maternal uncle of Musa and Harun, and finally 
by al-RabI‘ b. ‘Abdallah al-Harithi. 


asked them to convert to Islam. When they refused, he had their chief, Layth b. 
Mahatta, beheaded, whereupon they converted. See the article by Irfan Shahid in ei 2 , 
s.v. Tanukh. 

2980 167A.H. = August 5,783 - July 23,784. 

2981 On al-Khayzuran bt. ‘Ata’ al-Jurashiyya, a former slave of Yemeni origin who was freed 
and then was married to Mahdl, to whom she bore three children, Musa (al-Hadi), 
Harun (al-Rashld), and a daughter called al-Banuqa, see the article by the editor in ei 2 , 
s.v. al-Khayzuran. On the career of al-Ghitrif, who rose to governorships of Yemen and 
Khurasan, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-Ghitrif b. Ata 1 . 

2982 Reading, with M, kurum al-nas ; the last word has dropped out of C and hence ed. 
Leiden. 

2983 Reading, with ed. Leiden, wa-habahu-, M, wa-hayyahu, “he greeted him.” 

2984 The translation follows M, where the original reading Abdallah b. Sulayman has been 
corrected between the lines to All b. Sulayman. The copyist of C copied the correction 
into the text, giving the reading All Abdallah b. Sulayman. In order to make sense of the 
confusion, the Leiden editor introduced two emendations, to read: “All was dismissed, 
[and he appointed] Abdallah b. Sulayman [then he dismissed him] and appointed 
Mansur b. Yazid b. Mansur al-Himyari.” 

2985 Thus in both mss; ed. Leiden emends to Abdallah on the basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
3:518. 
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Al-Mahdl ordered taxes to be levied on the markets of Baghdad and imposed 
rents on them, a matter entrusted to Sa'Id al-Harashl. Taxes were levied on the 
markets of Baghdad for the first time under al-Mahdi. 

It is said that a man approached him and said, “I have a piece of advice, 
Commander of the Faithful.” Al-Mahdi asked him, “For whom is this advice of 
yours intended?—for us, for the general public, or for yourself?” He said, “For 
you, Commander of the Faithful”—and he went on to say: “The slanderer is no 
more worthy of disgrace or more deserving of blame than the one who accepts 
2:482 his slander. Either he will be an envier of blessings and then | your rage will not 
assuage, or he will be an enemy and then your enemy will not be punished by 
you on account of what has been accepted against the people.” Al-Mahdi said: 
“Indeed, I will not do what a self-proclaimed adviser advises us to do except 
insofar as it enjoys God’s approval and serves the welfare of the Muslims. 2986 
Only the bodies belong to us, not the hearts: if anyone conceals himself from 
us, we will not expose him; if anyone shows himself to us openly, we will ask 
him to repent; and if anyone wrongs us accidentally, we will forgive his slip. 
I regard correction by means of mercy as more effective than that secured 
through punishment, and security with forgiveness as greater than [that with] 
speedy (punishment). Hearts do not remain loyal to a ruler who does not show 
sympathy when it is asked of him, who does not forgive when it is in his power 
to do so, who does not pardon when he triumphs, and who refuses mercy when 
it is sought from him. He whose compassion is little and whose severity is great 
evokes loathing and multiplies those who detest him.” 2987 

Al-Mahdi was relentless in pursuing and killing the Zindlqs, 2988 and he had 
a great number of them killed. Word reached him that Salih, the son of Abu 


2986 The text is difficult. The translation follows M, but with a significantly different reading 
of the second word (la a’malanna, for the copyist’s la a'lamanna). The two words are 
very similar in Arabic script. If one reads copyist’s la a’lamanna, the translation will 
be, “Indeed, I will not know,” perhaps in the sense of “discern.” In any case, al-Mahdi’s 
use of the word mutanassih (someone who pretends to be offering sincere advice, as 
opposed to a nasih, who actually does so) carries on the idea of not accepting advice 
(especially advice to punish) uncritically. 

2987 Reading with M, wa-kaththara mubghidlhi. 

2988 Zindlq, pi. zanadiqa, is an Arabic word borrowed from Persian zandik and used nar¬ 
rowly in the sense of Manichaean (a follower of the sect founded by Man!, d. 274 
or 277 ce), but loosely applied to any heretic, renegade, or unbeliever. In this case, 
the narrower meaning of Manichaean fits the context and is corroborated by other 
sources that document an inquisition against Manichaeans at this time. See the arti¬ 
cle by F. C. de Blois in ei 2 , s.v Zandik. 
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‘Abdallah 2989 his secretary, was a Zindlq. He summoned him, and when he 
found the charge to be true, al-Mahdl demanded that he repent. He replied, 
“I have no desire to abandon what I follow, 2990 nor do I require anything other 
than it.” Al-Mahdl ordered his father, [Abu] Abdallah, to stand up and behead 
him. He stood up, took the sword, and approached his son. Having raised it, he 
backed away and said, “Commander of the Faithful, I arose loyal and obedient, 
but I feel what a man feels about his own son.” Al-Mahdl commanded him to 
sit down, and then ordered that his son be beheaded in front of him. He then 
dictated a letter to him as he stared at his slain son. Then he said, “Since you 
were loath to kill an enemy of God, one who rejected Him, may God spurn you.” 
When Abu Abdallah arose, one of the persons seated there said, “I do not think 
this man’s heart will ever recover from this.” 2991 So he said, 2992 “By God, I also 
suspect him—he was close to his son.” Afterward he fell out of favor and was 
replaced | by Ya'qub b. Dawud. 

Salih b. ‘Abd al-Quddus 2993 was brought before al-Mahdl, who asked him to 
repent, which he did. However, as he departed from al-Mahdi’s presence, he 
mentioned to him the following verse of his: 

An old man cannot change his nature 
until he is hidden in the dust of his grave. 


2989 Thus in M; ed. Leiden ‘Ubaydallah, implying that the person intended here is Abu 
‘Ubaydallah Mu'awiya b. ‘Ubaydallah, referred to below (ed. Leiden, 2:483) as “the 
person with the greatest influence over al-Mahdl at the beginning of his caliphate.” 
Indeed, a similar story is told about Abu ‘Ubaydallah in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:490, but 
there the son is named Muhammad, and al-Mahdl is led to believe that the son 
has become involved with one of the women in al-Mahdi’s own harem. The son’s 
inability to recite the Qur’an when summoned is not explicitly connected to a charge 
of zandaqa. The father, ‘Ubaydallah, is indeed commanded to execute his own son, 
but when he proves unable to do so, the son is taken away for execution. Al-Ya‘qubl’s 
mention below of some “treachery” or “betrayal” (Arabic khiyana) on the father’s part 
accords better with the anecdote in al-Tabari. Possibly, two separate anecdotes have 
been amalgamated. 

2990 Following the emended text of ed. Leiden; the reading in both mss is corrupt. 

2991 Arabic yatlbu qalbuhu, in the sense of overcoming grief, but also in the sense of being 
well-disposed toward the caliph. M preserves an alternate reading, yabqa (will remain, 
i.e., loyal), written between the lines over yatlbu. 

2992 The identity of the speaker is ambiguous—either another courtier or the caliph him¬ 
self. 

2 993 Salih b. ‘Abd al-Quddus was a poet famous for poems full of gnomic and didactic 
expressions. See the article by Mohsen Zakeri in ei 2 , s.v. Salih b. ‘Abd al-Kuddus. 


2:483 
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Al-Mahdi said, “And do you really say this!” So he had him brought back and 
beheaded without asking him to repent. 

The people of al-Hawf 2994 in Egypt rebelled in the year 168. 2995 Musa b. 
Mus'ab, then governor of the province, marched against them and engaged 
them in fierce fighting. His standard-bearer, Hashim b. c Abd al-Rahman b. 
Mu'awiya b. Hudayj 2996 al-Sakuni, lowered the standard, signaling defeat. The 
people of al-Hawf turned on Musa b. Mus'ab and killed him. Al-Mahdi ap¬ 
pointed al-Fadl b. Salih al-Hashimi, who did not arrive in the province until 
after the death of al-Mahdi. 

The person with the greatest influence over al-Mahdi at the beginning of 
his caliphate was Mu'awiya b. ‘Abdallah. 2997 Known as Abu ‘Ubaydallah, he 
was a client ( mawla ) of the Ash'aris. Afterward, al-Mahdi learned of some 
treachery on his part 2998 and therefore replaced him with Ya'qub b. Dawud. 2999 
Ya'qub was of sound conduct and cheery disposition, and generally given to 
virtue, generosity, and right-mindedness. Afterward, al-Mahdi dismissed him, 
displeased with him, and had him imprisoned. He remained in prison until the 
death of al-Mahdi. Muhammad b. al-Layth, who was known for his eloquence, 
was appointed in his stead. 

‘All b. Yaqtin and al-Hasan b. Rashid wielded influence over his affairs. Nasr 
b. Malik headed his security force ( shurta ). When Nasr died, he appointed his 
brother, Hamza b. Malik. Afterward al-Mahdi dismissed him and appointed 
‘Abdallah b. Malik. Muhriz 3000 b. Ibrahim was in charge of his personal guard 
(haras). He then dismissed him, replacing him with Abu l-‘Abbas al-TusI. His 
2:484 chamberlain ( hajib) was his client al-RabI‘. His judges were Ibn | ‘Ulatha 3001 al- 
‘Uqayll and ‘Afiya b. Yazid al-Azdl. The judge of Kufa was Shank b. ‘Abdallah; of 
Basra, ‘Ubaydallah b. al-Husayn al-‘Anbari; 3002 of Medina, ‘Abdallah b. Muham- 


2994 The eastern part of the Nile Delta. 

2995 168A.H. = July 24,784 - July 13,785. 

2996 Undotted in both mss. 

2997 See the article by S. Moscati in ei 2 , s.v. Abu ‘Ubayd Allah. 

2998 This may refer to the accusation of heresy brought against his son Muhammad in 
161/777-788, who was executed. See Moscati’s article. 

2999 On Ya'qub b. Dawud, see the article by H. Kennedy in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mahdi. 

3000 Thus in M and al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:461, 547. The copyist of C omitted the last letter of 
the name, which the Leiden editor then conjectured was to be read as Muhammad. 

3001 Both mss have “Abu” followed by undotted name. Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 442, lists 
Ibn ‘Ulatha al-'Uqayli and Afiya b. Yazid al-Awdi (sic) as judges for al-Mahdi. 

3002 Undotted in both ms s. Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:459, and Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 440, and 
ed. Leiden all give the name as ‘Ubaydallah b. al-Hasan, and M itself gives “b. al-Hasan” 
below, ed. Leiden, 2:524. 
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mad b. ‘Imran al-Tayml, who was the first judge to hold the post of judge there 
on behalf of a caliph; and, of Egypt, ‘Abdallah b. Lahfa al-Hadraml. Al-Mahdl 
afterward appointed Ibn al-Yasa‘ al-Kindl, who was from Kufa, then Ghawth 
b. Sulayman al-Hadraml, who was from Egypt, then al-Mufaddal b. Fadala al- 
Qitbanl. 

At the end of the year 168 and the beginning of the year 169, the people were 
struck by a plague, much death, darkness, and a red dust which they found in 
their beds and on their faces. 

On 12 Muharram 169, 3003 al-Mahdl set out from Baghdad for al-Jabal. He 
stopped at a village called al-Radhdh, located in the region of Masabadhan. He 
went out to hunt and spent the day pursuing game. The dogs followed a gazelle, 
and al-Mahdl followed in hot pursuit. The gazelle rushed through the door of a 
ruined house. The dogs passed through, but as his horse rushed him through, 
the door of the ruined house slammed into him. He was carried to his camp 
and died eight days before the end of Muharram 169 3004 at the age of 48. 

It has been reported that he awoke one day and said to ‘All b. Yaqtln and to a 
group of his companions, “I woke up hungry this morning.” So he was brought 
some bread and cold meat. He ate it, and the men ate with him. Then he said, 

“I am going into this room to sleep; do not disturb me until I wake.” He went in 
and fell asleep, and the men slept in the hall. Suddenly they heard him crying, 
and they hurried to him and asked | him what was wrong. He said, “Did you 2:485 
see what I saw?” They said, “We have seen nothing.” He said: “I saw an old man 
whom I would recognise even if I saw him among a hundred thousand. He was 
standing against the doorpost of the room, saying: 

‘I seem to see this palace, its people perished, 
its chambers and foundation desolate. 

The mansion’s lord, bereft of joy and empire, 
has ended in a tomb marked out with stones. 

Nothing of him remains but name and story, 
and wives lamenting who cry out to him.’” 

He died only ten days afterward. His caliphate lasted ten years, one month, 
and twenty-two days. His son All, the son of (his wife) Rayta, performed the 
funeral prayer. He was buried at al-Radhdh. He left eight sons: Musa, Harun, 

‘All, ‘Ubaydallah, Ishaq, Ya'qub, Ibrahim, and Mansur. 


3003 25 July 785. 

3004 That is, 22 Muharram 169, or 4 August 785. 
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Those who led the pilgrimage during his days were: 

- in the year 159, Yazid b. Mansur al-Himyari; 

- in the year 160, al-Mahdl, and he ordered the expansion of the Sacred 
Mosque and the Mosque of the Messenger of God; 

- in the year 161, Musa b. al-Mahdl; 

- in the year 162, Ibrahim b. Ja'far b. Abl Ja'far; 

- in the year 163, ‘All b. al-Mahdl, whose mother was Rayta bt. Abl l-‘Abbas; 

- in the year 164, al-Mahdl: he set out for the pilgrimage and traveled four 
stages from Kufa with a great entourage, but the people became thirsty, 3005 
and he received word of the scarcity of water on the road, and so he turned 
back from al-Aqaba, 3006 and Salih b. Abl Ja'far led the people on the pilgrim¬ 
age; 

- in the year 165, Salih b. Abl Ja'far; 

- in the year 166, Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. ‘All; 

- in the year 167, Ibrahim b. Yahya b. Muhammad b. ‘All; 

- in the year 168, ‘All b. al-Mahdl. 

2:486 The leaders of the campaigns during his days: 

- In the year 159, the Byzantines came to Sumaysat and took a great number 
of prisoners. He dispatched his client ( mawla ) Saghir against them, who 
rescued the Muslims. Al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad led the forces on campaign, 
reaching as far as Ankara. 

- In the year 160, Thumama b. al-Walid al-‘AbsI led the campaign. 

- In the year 161, ‘Isa b. ‘All campaigned, but the Byzantine army met him and 
surrounded him. 

- In the year 162, al-Hasan b. Qahtaba al-TaT led the campaign. 

- In 163, Harun b. al-Mahdl led it and conquered Samalu. 

- In the year 164, Harun, led it again and reached the bay ( khalij) of Con¬ 
stantinople. 

- In the year 166, Thumama b. al-Walid led it. 


3005 Following the emendation fa-'atisha l-nas proposed by the Leiden editor; the reading 
of M is fa-ghashiya l-nas (and he came upon the people). One might perhaps read fa- 
ghushtya l-nas (the people fainted), but the usual construction requires a preposition: 
fa-ghushtya 'ala l-nas. The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:502, is worded differently and 
provides no solution. 

3006 One of the stages on the pilgrimage road from Iraq, not to be confused with several 
other places sharing the name. 
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- In the year 167, al-Fadl b. Salih led it. 

- In the year 168, Muhammad b. Ibrahim led it. 

The religious scholars ( juqaha 3 ) during his time: 

- Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Dhi’b, 

- Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Abl 1-Hasan, 3007 

- SaTd b. Abd al-Aziz al-Jumahi, 3008 

- Abd al-Aziz b. Abl Hazim, 3009 

- Abd al-Hamid al-Madani 3010 

- Yunus b. Abl Ishaq al-SabIT, 

- al-Hajjaj b. Artat al-Nakha‘1, 

- Sufyan b. SaTd al-Thawri, 

- Shank b. Abdallah al-Nakha‘1, 3011 

- Yahya b. Salama b. Kuhayl, 

- Salama al-Ahmar, 3012 

- Ibrahim b. Sa‘d al-Zuhri, 3013 

- Abu Mikhnaf Lut b. Yahya, 3014 


3007 Unknown. 

3008 The mss read “Sa‘d,” corrected by the Leiden editor on the basis of Ibn al-Athir. Said 
b. ‘Abd al-Aziz (d. 167/783-784 or 168/784-785) was a Damascus Qur’an scholar and 
traditionist; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 4:59-61. 

3009 ‘Abd al-Aziz b. Abl Hazim (d. 184/800-801) was a Medinan jurist and traditionist; see 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 6:333-334. 

3010 Abd al-Hamid al-Madani; identification uncertain, perhaps to be identified with the 
Medinan traditionist Abd al-Hamid b. Ja'far b. Abdallah al-Ansari (d. 153/770-771), 
said to have participated in the revolt of Muhammad b. Abdallah b. Hasan (al-Nafs 
al-Zakiyya) in 145/762; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 6:111-112. 

3011 The appointment of Shank b. Abdallah al-Nakha‘1 (d. c. 177/793-794) as judge of Kufa 
has been mentioned above, ed. Leiden, 2:469, 484. He was also a tradtionist; see Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdhlb, 4:333-337. 

3012 Abu Ishaq Salama b. Salih al-Ahmar al-Ju‘fi (d. 188/803-804) was a traditionist and 
judge at Wasit; see Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:267. 

3013 Ibrahim b. Sa‘d b. Ibrahim b. Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf al-Zuhri (d. 182/798-799 or in the 
following year) was one of the most famous traditionists of Medina. He later became 
a judge in Baghdad. See F. Sezgin, gas, 1:95; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 1021-123. 

3014 Abu Mikhnaf Lut b. Yahya b. SaTd b. Mikhnaf al-Azdi (b. c. 70/689, d. 157/775) was a 
late Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid compiler of historical monographs on Iraqi events. 
See the article by H. A. R. Gibb in ei 2 , s.v. Abu Mikhnaf; F. Sezgin, gas, 1:308-309; and 
the monograph by Ursula Sezgin, AbuMihnaf. 
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- Sufyan b. al-Hasan al-Himmanl, 3015 

- Ja'far b. ‘Attab, 3016 

- Yahya b. Abl Za’ida, 

- All b. Mishar, 3017 

- Muhammad b. Marwan al-Suddl, 3018 

- Ziyad b. al-Tufayl, 3019 

- Abd al-Rahman b. Malik, 3020 

- Malik b. al-Fudayl, 3021 

- Abu Muhammad b. [...], 3022 

- Muhammad b. Jabir | al-Yamami, 3023 

- Abu 1-Ashhab Ja'far b. Hayyan al-'Utaridi, 

- Salama b. ‘Alqama, 3024 

- Sa'id b. Iyas, 3025 

- Khalid b. Dinar, 3026 

- Jarir b. Hazim al-Azdi, 3027 

- Shu'ba b. al-Hajjaj, 


3015 Unidentified. 

3016 Unidentified. 

3017 ‘All b. Mishar al-Qurashi (d. 189/804-805) was a Qur’an scholar, traditionist, and judge 
at Mosul; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 7:333-334. 

3018 Muhammad b. Marwan al-Suddi was a Kufan traditionist; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 
9:436-437 (who calls him unreliable). 

3019 Unidentified. 

3020 Abd al-Rahman b. Malik: possibly Abd al-Rahman b. Malik al-Mudlijl; Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib, 6:263. 

3021 Unidentified. 

3022 The Leiden editor infers a lacuna at this point, although there is no indication of one 
in M, and it is possible to read Abu Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Jabir al-Yamami as a 
single name. 

3023 Muhammad b. Jabir b. Sayyar al-Yamami was a blind Kufan scholar who is said to have 
traveled to al-Yamama; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 9:88-90. 

3024 Salama b. Alqama was a Basran traditionist; see al-Bukhari, Kltab al-Ta’rlkh, 4:82; Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabaqat, vn/2,24,41. 

3025 SaTd b. Iyas al-Jariri (d. c. 144/761-762) was a Basran traditionist; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 
4:5-7- 

3026 Khalid b. Dinar al-Shaybanl, called al-Nili from the Iraqi town of al-NIl where he lived, 
was a traditionist; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 3:88-89. 

3027 Abu 1-Nadr Jarir b. Hazim b. Abdallah al-Azdi al-Jahdami (d. c. 175/791-792) was a 
Basran traditionist and historian, known for his monograph on the Azariqa Kharijites 
and as a transmitter of the text of Ibn Ishaq’s biography of the Prophet. See F. Sezgin, 
gas, 1:310-311; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 2:69-72. 
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- Hammad b. Salama, 

- Mahdl b. Maymun 3028 

- Musa b. ‘Ulayy b. Rabah, 3029 

- ‘Abdallah b. Lahl'a, 

- Ja'far b. al-Ghitrif, 3030 

- Baqiyya b. al-Walld al-Hims!, 3031 

- ‘Abd al-Salam [b.] 3032 ‘Abd al-Malik al-Dimashql 3033 


The Days of Musa 1-Hadi b. al-Mahdi 

The oath of allegiance to Musa 1-HadI b. Muhammad al-Mahdi was sworn at 
Masabadhan while he was away in Jurjan. 3034 His mother was a slave concubine 
(umm walad) named al-Khayzuran 3035 His brother Harun 3036 received the 
oath of allegiance on his behalf and wrote to him with the news. The messenger, 
Nusayr al-Wasif, 3037 reached him eight days after the death of his father. 

On that day the Sun was in Leo, 17 0 ; the Moon in Leo, 22 0 30'; Saturn in 
Aquarius, i° 40', retrograde; Jupiter in Scorpio, 14 0 30'; Mars in Cancer, 28° 50'; 
Venus in Virgo, 8° 30'; Mercury in Virgo, 9 0 50'; and the Ascending Node in Libra, 

29 0 15'- 


3028 Abu Yahya Mahdl b. Maymun al-Azdl al-Mi‘wali was a Basran traditionist; see Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhlb, 10:326-327. 

3029 Musa b. ‘Ulayy b. Rabah (b. North Africa c. 89/707, d. Alexandria 163/779-780) was an 
Egyptian traditionist; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 10:363-364. 

3030 Unidentified. 

3031 Baqiyya b. al-Walld al-HimsI was a traditionist who died c. 197/812-813; see Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhlb, 1:473-478. 

3032 Om. M. 

3033 Unidentified. 

3034 That is, those present at the scene of al-Mahdi’s death in Masabadhan immediately 
swore allegiance to Musa 1-Hadi, the designated heir apparent, who was absent in 
Jurjan. 

3035 The mss vary between al-Khayzuran and al-Khayzurana, with the latter form used here. 

3036 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:545, Harun was with al-Mahdi at the time of his death 
in Masabadhan. 

3037 The second part of his name, al-Wasif, is probably a title, “the servant.” This is al- 
Ya'qubT’s only mention of him, but he appears several times in al-Tabari (e.g., Ta’rlkh, 
3:461, 536,547), sometimes as al-Wasif and sometimes as al-Khadim (the servant, but 
often used specifically of a eunuch). 
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Three days later, al-Hadl left Juijan for Iraq. He took up residence in ‘Isa- 
2:488 badh 3038 | the site that al-Mahdl had built up and which Musa (al-Hadl) 
completed and where his residence was. 

He appointed his maternal uncle, al-Ghitrif b. ‘Ata’, over Khurasan and its 
districts. When al-Ghitrif arrived in Khurasan, the province was untroubled 
and peaceful, the kings 3039 there in a state of obedience. However, he con¬ 
ducted himself badly and displayed great weakness, so that the province fell 
into turmoil. A party of Talibids arose and approached the kings of the various 
regions, who received them and promised them support and assistance. This 
took place because Musa (al-Hadi) had vigorously pursued the Talibids and 
had made them very fearful. He cut off delivery of the maintenance payments 
that al-Mahdi used to provide to them regularly, and sent orders throughout 
the provinces that they should be rounded up and delivered to him. As their 
fears mounted, with increasing numbers of people pursuing them and agitat¬ 
ing against them, the Shi'a and others sought out al-Husayn b. Ali b. al-Hasan b. 
al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. Ali. 3040 He was a figure of refined, excellent, and noble 
conduct. They said to him, “You are the man of your family; you can see the 
fear and adversity that have befallen you, your kin, and your supporters.” 3041 
He replied, “Neither I nor my family can find supporters who will lead us to 
victory.” Thereupon, a great number of those present for the pilgrimage swore 
the oath of allegiance to him. He said to them, “The signal among us is that a 
man will call out, ‘Who has seen the red camel?’” Fewer than five hundred men 
rallied to him. This was in the year 169 at the end of the pilgrimage. 

Al-Husayn was met by Sulayman b. Abi Ja'far, al-Abbas b. Muhammad b. Ali, 
and Musa b. ‘Isa at Fakhkh. He and those with him were routed and dispersed. 
Al-Husayn b. Ali and a group of his kinsmen were killed. His maternal uncle, 
Idris b. Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘All, escaped. Having reached the 
Maghrib, he gained authority over a region adjacent to al-Andalus known as 
Fas, and its people rallied to him. According to an account current among the 


3038 The commencement of building activity by al-Mahdi at this site east of Baghdad 
(the precise location is unknown) is dated by al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:502, to Dhu 1-Qa‘da 
164/July 781. 

3039 Arabic al-muluk, designating the various non-Arab rulers. 

3040 On the unsuccessful revolt of this ‘Alid, who revolted at Medina and was killed at 
al-Fakhkh near Mecca on 8 Dhu 1-Hijja 169/11 June 786, see the article by L. Veccia 
Vaglieri in ei 2 , s.v. al-Husayn b. ‘All, Sahib Fakhkh; supplementary bibliography in C. 
E. Bosworth in The History of al-Tabari, xxx, 14 (translating al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:551 ff.). 

3041 Arabic shiatuka (your Shfa). 
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people of the Maghrib, Musa (al-Hadl) dispatched someone who assassinated 
him with a poisoned tooth-stick. 3042 | Following his death, Idris b. Idris sue- 2:489 
ceeded him, and his descendents remain there to the present day, inheriting 
the kingdom one from the other. 3043 

Opposition rose in Yemen against al-Rabr b. ‘Abdallah al-Harithi, Musa (al- 
Hadl’s) client ( mawla ). The caliph appointed al-Husayn b. Kathir al-‘AbdI, then 
dismissed him and appointed in his stead Ayyub b. Ja'far al-Hashiml. Afterward 
he reinstated al-Rabf b. Abdallah al-Harithi over the province, except for Saria 5 . 

The province remained in turmoil throughout the days of Musa (al-Hadl). 

Al-Fadl b. Salih arrived in Egypt. He stirred up none of the people of al- 
Hawf who had killed Musa b. Mus'ab, al-Mahdi’s governor, but placated them 
and refrained from pursuing them. He had been in office only a short while, 
however, before Dihya b. al-Asbagh b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz rebelled in the district of 
Ahnas, one of the towns of Upper Egypt, at the head of a large body of men. 

Dihya seized control of the road, frightening travelers, and then asserted his 
authority by collecting the land tax ( kharaj). Al-Fadl b. Salih dispatched a 
commander named Sufyan and a man from the Fayyum named Abdallah b. 

‘All al-Muradl. They engaged [Dihya] at a place known as Sahra’ Buwayt and 
attacked him. Dihya fled in defeat and went into a qurmiis, a kind of kiln used 
for making pottery. They captured him and brought him to al-Fadl, who had 
him beheaded and gibbeted and sent his head to Musa (al-Hadl). 

Musa (al-Hadl) and his brother (Harun) had a falling-out. Al-Hadl therefore 
decided to remove Harun and to make his own son Ja'far heir apparent, and he 
called on the commanders to support this. The majority declined and advised 
him not to do it, but some were quick to strengthen his resolve, | and they 2:490 
informed him that the realm would not thrive [if it went] 3044 to Harun. Among 
those who supported his removal was Abu Hurayra Muhammad b. Farrukh al- 
Azdl, a commander from the Azd. Musa (al-Hadl) had sent him at the head 
of a large force to raise support from those in the Jazira, Syria, Egypt, and the 


3042 Arabic miswak, a twig of the arak tree used for cleaning the teeth. The mss contain a 
marginal note in a different hand: “In fact the one who assassinated the Imam Idris, 
on whom be peace, was Harun, sumamed al-Rashld.” On this Idris, who founded the 
Idrisid line of Moroccan kings, see the article by D. Eustache in ei 2 , s.v. Idris 1 (al-Akbar) 
b. ‘Abd Allah. 

3043 On the career of this son, called variously Idris al-Asghar, al-Azhar, or Idris 11, see the 
article by D. Eustache in ei 2 , s.v. Idris 11. 

3044 The translation follows the emendation (in sara) proposed by the Leiden editor. The 
mss repeat the word al-mulk (the realm). 
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Maghrib and to summon the people to reject Harun on pain of the sword. He 
marched until he reached al-Raqqa, where he received word of the death of 
Musa (al-Hadi). 

Musa (al-Hadi) had Yahya [b. Khalid] b. Barmak seized and imprisoned, and 
on several occasions nearly had him executed. 3045 A certain elder recounted 
the following to me on the authority of Yahya b. Khalid, who said: “Musa 
imprisoned me because of al-Rashid—my role as his tutor and my relationship 
with him. Al-Rashid had been delivered to us as an infant in swaddling clothes; 
the breasts of our women nourished him, and he grew up in our laps. (Musa) 
said, ‘I have received word that you want the caliphate for Harun and the 
office of the vizier for yourself, but, by God, I will destroy him and you before 
that happens.’ He imprisoned me in a narrow room where I could not stretch 
my legs, and I remained there for days. While I was in prison under these 
conditions, one night the doors swung open. I said, ‘He has remembered me 
and wants to kill me.’ I heard the servants’ 3046 voices and grew alarmed. As the 
door opened, I recited the shahada , 3047 but I was told, ‘The Lady is here,’ by 
which they meant al-Khayzuran. I came out and there she was, standing at the 
door. She said: ‘The man collapsed during the night, and I believe he is dead. 
Come see him.’ My fear and anxiety grew, but she said, ‘It is as I say.’ So I came 
and found him with his face turned to the wall. He was dead. I hurried to Harun 
to bring him out of the place where he was imprisoned. The following morning, 
the commanders swore their allegiance, and I came to conduct the affairs of the 
realm.” 

2:491 The person who wielded the greatest influence over Musa (al-Hadi) was 
al-Fadl b. al-RabT. Over his security forces ( shurat ) was Abdallah b. Khazim 
al-Tamlml, whom he later removed and replaced with Abdallah b. Malik al- 
Khuza‘1. Over his palace guards (haras) was All b. ‘Isa b. Mahan. His chamber- 
lain ( hajib ) was al-Fadl b. al-RabT. His caliphate lasted for fourteen months. He 
died on 14 RabT 1170, 3048 at the age of 26 years. His brother Harun led the prayer 
over his grave and he was buried in Tsabadh. 


3045 On Yahya b. Khalid b. Barmak and the history of this important family, see the article 
by Kevin van Bladel in ei 3 , s.v. Barmakids. 

3046 Arabic khadam (pi. of khadim), often used to mean eunuchs; in any case, palace 
servants. 

3047 That is, expecting imminent death, he recited the creed of Islam, “I bear witness that 
there is no god but God and that Muhammad is the Messenger of God.” 

3048 September 13,786. 
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He had eight sons: Ja'far, Isma'Il, Ishaq, 3049 ‘Abdallah, Sulayman, ‘Isa, Musa, 
who was blind, and al-'Abbas, who was born after his death. During his days, 
Sulayman b. Abl Ja'far led the pilgrimage in 169. 


The Days of Harun al-Rashid 

Harun al-Rashid b. Muhammad al-Mahdl, whose mother was al-Khayzuran, 
became ruler on the day on which his brother, Musa (al-Hadi), died. This was 
on 14 Rabf 1170, in Aylul (September) of the months of the non-Arabs. 

On that day the Sun was in Virgo, 20°; the Moon in Pisces, 25 0 50'; Saturn in 
Aquarius, 11 0 , retrograde; Jupiter in Sagittarius, 17 0 ; Mars in Sagittarius, 28° 10'; 

Venus in Virgo, 5 0 40'; and the Ascending Node in Libra, 8° 6'. 

Al-Ma’mun was bom on the night in which al-Rashid became caliph. Al- 
Rashid was delighted with this and therefore named him al-Ma’mun. 3050 
Muhammad b. Harun 3051 was bom | six months after him. On the night when 2:492 
he became mler, al-Rashid sent Musa b. ‘Isa to lead the pilgrimage. Then, having 
changed his mind and having decided to go himself, he set out, overtook Musa 
along the way, and led the pilgrimage. He lavished many gifts upon the people 
of Mecca and Medina, and distributed sums of money. Then he returned and 
made his way to the tomb of al-Mahdl in Masabadhan. There he gave out large 
sums in charity, which he made a practice every year. 

He put al-Fadl b. Yahya 3052 in charge of Khurasan. By the time he arrived, the 
people of al-Talaqan had risen in dissent, but he seized control over al-Talaqan. 

The mler (sahib) of the Turks advanced with many men and engaged al-Fadl’s 
army, and fighting ensued between them. The Turkish mler’s face was stmck, 
knocking him out. Al-Fadl destroyed his army and seized his possessions. The 
poet 3053 commented on al-Fadl as follows: 


3049 Omitted in ed. Leiden. 

3050 That is, “the Trustworthy.” The account is misleading, as most sources agree that his 
given name was ‘Abdallah and that “al-Ma’mun” was a regnal title assumed later. 

3051 That is, the future caliph al-Amin, whose given name was Muhammad. 

3052 For a summary of his career, see the articles by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. al-Fadl b. Yahya 
al-Barmaki, and by Kevin van Bladel in ei 3 , s.v. Barmakids. 

3053 The poem is cited with three additional verses in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:615, where the 
poet, Abu Thumama al-Khatib, is said to have received a gift of 100,000 dirhams for his 
effort. 
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To al-Fadl belongs the Day of al-Talaqan, and before it 
was a day on which he besieged Khaqan. 

Never has there been the like of his two battle days that succeeded each 
other, 

in which two battle days succeeded each other in two campaigns. 

Yahya b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan had fled to Khurasan and then had 
entered the land of al-Daylam. Harun wrote to the ruler (sahib) of al-Daylam, 
demanding him from him and threatening him; the latter therefore sought out 
Yahya. When Yahya saw this, he requested a guarantee of safe-conduct from 
al-Fadl. Al-Fadl gave it to him and took him to al-Rashld, who imprisoned him. 
Yahya remained in prison until his death. According to one account, the person 
who was charged with his care denied him food for days and he therefore died 
of hunger. One of the clients (mccwall) of the Banu Hashim told me: “I was 
imprisoned in the same building as Yahya b. Abdallah. I was next to the room 
he was in, and he often spoke to me from behind a low wall. One day he said 
2:493 to me, ‘I have been denied | food and drink for nine days.’ On the tenth day, the 
servant in charge of him entered and searched the room. He stripped Yahya of 
his clothes, untied his drawers, and found a tube made of cane that Yahya had 
fastened to the inside of his thigh. It contained cow’s ghee that he would lick bit 
by bit to sustain himself. After taking it away, the servant continued to search 
his leg until Yahya died.” 

Abu Jamil 3054 told me: “During the reign of al-MaTnun, I set out for Basra. 
Riding on the boat with us was a servant who told us that he was one of al- 
Rashld’s servants. 3055 He recounted to us the fate of Yahya b. Abdallah and that 
he had been the one responsible for his death, as described previously. During 
the night, a man who was on the boat pushed him into the water while the boat 
was moving and drowned him.” 

In the year 175, 3056 Harun had the oath of allegiance sworn to his son 
Muhammad as heir apparent. Muhammad was five years old. To mark the occa¬ 
sion, Harun distributed copious gifts to the people and brought Muhammad 
before the commanders. Muhammad, standing on a cushion, praised God and 


3054 The identity of this narrator, other than what he reveals in his account, is unknown. The 
words “as described previously,” seem to imply that Abu Jamil is the client of the Banu 
Hashim who narrated the account of the death of Yahya b. ‘Abdallah in the previous 
paragraph. 

3055 Arabic khadim. Possibly in the sense of “eunuch”; in any case, a palace servant. 

3056 175 A. H. = May 10, 791 - April 27, 792. 
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invoked blessings upon His Prophet. ‘Abd al-Samad b. Ali 3057 then rose and 
said, “People, do not be deceived by his youth, for this is the Blessed Tree whose 
roots are true and whose branches reach to the sky.” Men of the Banu Hashim 
continued to declaim in this fashion until the occasion ended. Dirhams, dinars, 
bags of musk, and pellets of ambergris were scattered over them. 

Harun appointed Salim al-Yunusi, 3058 a client ( mawla ) of IsmaTl b. Ali, over 
al-Sind, replacing al-Layth, a client of the Commander of the Faithful. He 
conducted himself well. Shortly thereafter, he appointed Ishaq b. Sulayman b. 

Ali al-Hashimi, who arrived in the province and was an abstemious man. Then 
he dismissed him and appointed Tayfur b. Abdallah b. Mansur al-Himyari. 

Fighting erupted between the Yamaniyya and the Nizariyya; 3059 he there- 2:494 
fore sent Jabir b. al-Ash'ath al-TaT to govern the region west of the river 3060 
and Makran. Then he appointed Sa'Id b. Salm b. Qutayba, who sent his brother, 

Kathir b. Salm. The latter conducted himself badly and was criticized; al-Rashid 
therefore assigned al-Sind to ‘Isa b. Ja'far b. al-Mansur, who dispatched Muham¬ 
mad b. Adi al-Taghlibi 3061 to the province. Upon his arrival, he stirred up fac¬ 
tional tensions, displayed favoritism, and pitted the tribes one against the other. 

He left al-Mansura for al-Multan, where, engaging his forces, the local pop¬ 
ulace fought and defeated him and plundered all the weapons in his posses¬ 
sion. Defeated, he fled, turning aside for nothing, until he reached al-Mansura. 

The enmity between the Yamaniyya and the Nizariyya grew fiercer and con¬ 
tinued unabated, so al-Rashid appointed Abd al-Rahman [...], 3062 followed by 
Ayyub b. Ja'far b. Sulayman. Then, in 184, 3063 he appointed Dawud b. Yazid b. 

Hatim al-Muhallabi, who dispatched his brother al-Mughira to the province. 


3057 A prominent member of the Abbasid family; son of ‘All b. Abdallah b. al-Abbas b. Abd 
al-Muttalib, whose death was recorded at ed. Leiden, 2:385-386. 

3058 The reading “al-Yunusi” is conjectural. In C the word is undotted; M reads “al-TunusI,” 
and in Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rtkh, 463, he is called “al-BumusI.” In any case, he was well- 
connected, being a client of another son of All b. Abdallah b. Abbas, mentioned above 
at ed. Leiden, 2:386. 

3059 That is, between Arabs tracing their ancestry to the southern tribes (the Yamaniyya) 
and those tracing their ancestry to the northern tribes (the Nizariyya). 

3060 That is, the Indus. 

3061 Thus M; ed. Leiden, al-ThaTabl. The reading al-Taghlibi is confirmed by Khalifa b. 
Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 463, where Muhammad b. Adi is identified as “the son of the sister 
of Hisham b. Amr,” who elsewhere (ibid., 433,441) is identified as al-Taghlibi. 

3062 Possible lacuna. Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 463, identifies him as Abd al-Rahman b. 
Sulayman. 

3063 184A.H. = Februaryi, 800 -Januaryig, 801. 
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The Nizariyya, taking note, set out to divide the region into four parts—one for 
the Quraysh, one for the Tamlm, 3064 one for the Qays, and one for the Rabi'a— 
and to oust the Yamaniyya. 

When al-Mughlra arrived, the people of al-Mansura locked the gates and 
prevented him from entering unless he promised them that he would not 
exploit factional enmity among them until they had all left the city, and only 
then would he enter it. All who still had any breath left in them departed 
and al-Mughlra entered the city. He discriminated against the Nizariyya, and 
therefore they fought him and defeated him. When Dawud b. Yazld received 
word of this, he marched until he reached the province, and, taking the sword 
to the Nizariyya, he killed a great number of them. He then proceeded to al- 
Mansura, where he battled them for twenty days. The fighting between them 
lasted several months before he wrested control of the city. He then marched 
against the remaining towns of al-Sind, conquering and laying waste, until the 
entire province fell to him. 

Harun appointed Sulayman b. Abi Ja'far 3065 over Damascus. Its inhabitants 
2:495 rose U P against him | because of the rock crystal vase ( al-qulla al-billawr) that 
had been in their mihrab , 3066 They ousted him and ransacked everything in his 
possession. 

A man from the Banu Murra named 'Amir b. 'Umara, also known as Abu 
1 -Haydham, rebelled in Hawran in the region of [Damascus] 3067 and killed 
members of the Yamaniyya. This occurred in the year 176. 3068 Al-Rashld sent al- 
Sindl 3069 and a group of commanders against them. Abu 1 -Haydham was killed 
and his men scattered. 

Harun set off for Syria, but on learning of the death of Abu 1 -Haydham 
he headed for the frontier and sent Harthama b. A'yan 3070 to campaign in 


3064 The phrase, “one for the Tamlm” is absent from ed. Leiden, but present in M. 

3065 The son of the caliph al-Mansur and therefore Harun al-Rashld’s uncle. 

3066 This refers to an incident in which the Abbasid official sparked a riot when he made off 
with a famous ornament from the Umayyad mosque. See Nasser Rabbat, “The Dome 
of the Rock Revisited,” 71. Cobb, White Banners, 104-105, presents evidence from Ibn 
Asakir’s Ta’rikh Dimashq that the incident took place during the reign of al-Amln. 

3067 Om. mss; added by the Leiden editor. On the revolt of Abu 1-Haydham al-Murri, see 
the extensive treatment in Cobb, White Banners, 82-91. 

3068 176 A.H. = April 28, 792 - April 17, 793. 

3069 mss, al-Suddi; corrected by the Leiden editor. He is the Khurasan! commander al-Sindl 
b. Shahak mentioned above, ed. Leiden, 2:439. 

3070 On the career of this Abbasid general and governor, see the article by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , 
s.v. Harthama b. A'yan. 
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Byzantine territory. In 171, he ordered the reconstruction of Tarsus. 3071 He built 
it up solidly, giving the town five gates and eighty-seven towers around it. A 
large river spanned by vaulted bridges cut through the middle of the town. 
Construction began under his client Abu Sulayman, but when he left for Iraq 
to take part in the pilgrimage, he appointed in his stead Ja'far b. Yahya b. Khalid 
over the districts of Syria and the Jazira. 

When intertribal strife (‘ asabiyya ) broke out in Hims, Ja'far b. Yahya as¬ 
cended the pulpit and spoke. 3072 Having offered thanks and praise to God and 
having pronounced blessings upon Muhammad, he said: 

People of Syria, I warn you of the consequences of insolence, the dire 
outcome that awaits those who are ungrateful for their blessings, and the 
unhappy end of every regrettable act. Truly happy is he by whom others 
become happy; 3073 truly wretched is he who is wretched in himself and 
from whose fate others take warning. Truly deceived is he who is deceived 
in his intellect; truly seduced is he who is seduced from his religion. Truly 
deprived is he who is deprived of his share from God; truly a loser is he 
who sells his hereafter for this world, and his ultimate destiny for his 
immediate life. Only those of God’s servants who possess knowledge fear 
Him, and only to those of His servants who are prudent has God given 
warning... 

—and he went on in the same vein for some time. 

In 179, 3074 the Kharijite 3075 al-Walid b. Tarif rebelled in the Jazira. | ‘Abd 2:496 
al-Malik b. Salih was responsible for the province and part of Syria. Al-Walid 


3071 The conquest of this frontier city has already been mentioned at the end of the 
account of the reign of Mu'awiya (ed. Leiden, 2:285) as having taken place in 53/673. 
On Abbasid fortification projects for the city, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , 
s.v. Tarsus. The river is the Cydnus (Arabic Baradan). 

3072 For details about this episode, which can be dated to 180/796-797, see Cobb, White 
Banners, 91. 

3073 The sense requires emending the text to read: man sa'ida bihi ghayruhu. By omitting 
one letter, the copyist has produced man sa’ida bi-ghayrihi (he who becomes happy 
because of others), but this makes little sense. 

3074 179 A. H. = March 27, 795 - March 15, 796. 

3075 Arabic al-Harurr, on al-Walid b. Tarif, who like many Kharijites was both a rebel and 
a poet, see the article by H. Eisenstein in ei 2 , s.v. al-Walid b. Tarif. A verse attributed 
to him has been added in the margin of M at this point, apparently in another hand 
and probably not part of the original text. The verse, which occurs in Kitab al-Aghani, 
11:9, may be translated: “I am al-Walid b. Tarif, al-Shari (literally, “the vendor,” i.e., who 
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besieged him at al-Raqqa. Al-Rashld dispatched Musa b. Khazim al-Tamlml 
with an army, but al-Walld defeated him. Then he sent Mu'ammar b. ‘Isa al- 
‘Abdi, and clashes took place between them. Mu'ammar died in the midst of the 
campaign, and Yazld b. Mazyad al-Shaybanl therefore set out against him. He 
fought him for one day; then on the following day he said to him, “Walld, come 
forth for single combat, so that no one will have to die on our account.” Al-Walld 
came out for single combat, and Yazld killed him, cut off his head, and sent 
it to al-Rashld. Al-Walld’s supporters scattered, but some of them regrouped 
afterward around a man known as Khurasha 3076 and proceeded to the area of 
the Jazlra near Diyar Rabi'a. 

Yazld b. Hatim al-Muhallabl governed Iffiqiya from the days of al-Mansur 
until the days of al-Rashld. Having designated his son, Dawud b. Yazld b. Hatim, 
as his successor over Ifriqiya, he died. Dawud governed the people unjustly, so 
they fought him and defeated him. Al-Rashld then appointed Rawh b. Hatim 
al-Muhallabl. He arrived in the country and subdued its people, after which 
he died. Al-Rashld then appointed Nasr b. Habib al-Muhallabl; afterward he 
dismissed him and appointed al-Fadl b. Rawh. Abdallah b. al-Jarud rose against 
him, and the people of al-Maghrib rallied to him. Engaging al-Fadl, they battled 
his troops. They overcame him and imprisoned him and his men. Abdallah b. 
al-Jarud gained control of the province. 3077 He then requested a guarantee of 
safe-conduct and asked that certain demands, which he named, be guaranteed 
to him. They 3078 granted him all that he had requested and then returned to 
al-Rashld with news of him. 

2:497 Al-Rashld dispatched Harthama b. A'yan to Syria, Egypt, and the Maghrib | to 

reconnoiter and set matters right. He proceeded from region to region, setting 
right whatever he thought needed to be set right, until, in the year 179, he 
reached Egypt, where the people had risen up against their governor. Harthama 
then proceeded to al-Maghrib. When he reached Tripoli in the region of al- 
Maghrib, he distributed payments that were in arrears to its army and gave a 
general guarantee of safe-conduct. He finally reached al-Qayrawan, in the year 
179, and, offering safe-conduct to its inhabitants, he placated them. However, 


have sold my life for God’s sake), a lion; the heat of my fire cannot be be endured. Your 
injustice caused me to leave my home.” 

3076 The name is undotted in the mss, and the first letter can be read as kh, h, or j. The 
translation follows the reading of al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:645 (see Bosworth, The History of 
al-Tabari, xxx, 63, note 585). The detailed account in Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 454- 
456, reads the name as Jurasha, with a note that Ibn al-Athir reads it as Hurasha. 

3077 A lacuna is likely here, as noted by the Leiden editor. 

3078 Presumably, envoys from the caliphate. 
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certain men in one district rose against him, and he sent an army against them 
and dispersed them. Having stayed until he had set matters right, Harthama 
then returned to Egypt, where he remained until conditions there were became 
settled. Transporting those whom he saw fit to take with him, he departed. 

Al-Rashid appointed Muhammad b. Muqatil [al-‘AkkI] over Ifnqiya. [Tam¬ 
mam b. Tamlm al-Tamlmi rose against him] 3079 and besieged him [in] al- 
Qayrawan. The people of al-Qayrawan opened the gate to Tammam, who en¬ 
tered the city. Muhammad b. Muqatil sought a guarantee of safe conduct, which 
Tammam granted him. Ibn Muqatil left [for] Iraq, and Tammam gained control 
over the province. The Khurasani and Syrian troops then rose against him and 
fought him. Tammam fled from them. 3080 

Then Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab 3081 arrived, and the people of al-Maghrib made 
him their governor; he managed their affairs well. When al-Rashid received 
word of this, he sent Ibrahim his document of appointment over Ifnqiya. He 
sent the document with Yahya b. Musa al-Kindl. 

Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab b. Salim was one of the soldiers who had been dis¬ 
patched from Egypt to Ifnqiya. He had led the security forces ( shurta) of the 
governor (sahib) of Ifnqiya; and when Ibn Muqatil died, having named Ibrahim 
as his successor over the province, he managed it well and the people became 
more obedient. Whereas the sum of 600 dinars used to be sent to the governor 
(sahib) of Ifnqiya from Egypt every year, Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab wrote to al-Rashid 
informing him that he would administer the province without the money, so al- 
Rashid appointed him to the governorship. His tenure in office and that of his 
descendents continues to the present day. 

Al-Rashid had appointed his client (mawla) al-Abbas b. Sa'Id over Yemen. 2:498 
The people of Yemen began to complain about him, and there were reports 
of disgraceful conduct by him. Al-Rashid dismissed him and appointed in his 
stead Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Imam. 3082 He then dismissed him 
and appointed Abdallah b. Mus'ab al-Zubayri, then dismissed him and ap- 


3079 The text in the mss is defective and has been reconstructed by the Leiden editor on 
the basis of Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, 6:105; similarly Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rtkh, 464. 

3080 Reading with M, fa-haraba minhunv, ed. Leiden, fa-nhazama minhum (he was routed 
by them). 

3081 On Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, whose family held the governorship of Ifnqiya from 184 to 
296 (800 to 909), see the articles by M. Talbi in si 2 , s.v. Ibrahim 1, and G. Margais and 
J. Schacht in ei 2 , s.v. Aghlabids. 

3082 I.e., the grandson of Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. All b. Abdallah b. al-Abbas, sumamed 
“the Imam,” active in unleashing the Abbasid revolution. 
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pointed in his stead Ahmad b. Isma'Il b. ‘All, then dismissed him and appointed 
his client (mawld) Hammad al-Barbari, who subjected the people of Yemen to 
injustice and harshness. 

In the year 179, al-Haysam b. [‘Abd al-Majid] 3083 al-Hamdanl rebelled in 
Yemen and gained control. His stronghold was at a mountain called Mis- 
war. 3084 Supporting him was ‘Umar b. Abl Khalid al-Himyari, who was based in 
‘Ashshatan. 3085 Also supporting him was al-Sabah in an area called Haraz. They 
engaged Hammad al-Barbari, and clashes occurred between them in which 
over 20,000 people were killed. Hammad captured ‘Umar b. Abl Khalid and 
sent him to al-Rashid. The fighting between him and al-Haysam continued 
for nine years. Then a local man came to Hammad and informed him that al- 
Haysam had come down from his citadel and had gone into a certain village 
in disguise to gather information. Hammad sent with the man a commander 
named Jarad, 3086 who succeeded in capturing al-Haysam. Al-Haysam said, “By 
God, being killed is something I am untroubled by, for men have been created 
only for death and killing.” Hammad led him into Saria mounted on a camel, 
and then sent him to al-Rashid. In a long poem, it was said of him: 

The remedy for what the soul does not desire 
is a quick departure. 

Al-Rashid called for al-Haysam and ordered that he be beheaded. Hammad al- 
Barbari then turned his attention to Sabah. Sabah pleaded 3087 for a guarantee 
of safe conduct, which he gave him. Others have said that he did not grant it to 
2:499 him, but rather | took him prisoner and sent him, along with 600 of his men and 
those of al-Haysam, 3088 to al-Rashid, who had them all beheaded and had al- 
Haysam and Sabah gibbeted together. Hammad al-Barbari remained governor 
of Yemen for thirteen years, visiting cruel torment upon its people, until finally 
some Yemenis shouted to al-Rashid at a time when the latter was in Mecca: “We 


3083 Added by the Leiden editor, but no reference provided. 

3084 The name is corrupt in both mss. Yaqut identifies Miswar as a fortress near San'a 1 . 

3085 The name is corrupt in both MSS. Yaqut identifies a place with this name in the district 
ofSa'dainYemen. 

3086 The name is undotted in the mss. Ed. Leiden prints “Harad.” 

3087 Following the reading in ed. Leiden ( fa-darra'a ); M reads (undotted) fa-sarakha (he 
cried out). 

3088 Following M, min ashabihi wa-ashab al-Haysam-, ed. Leiden has only min ashab al- 
Haysam (of al-Haysam’s men). 
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entreat you by God, Commander of the Faithful: rid us of Hammad al-Barbari 
if you can.” He replied, “No, absolutely not!” 3089 

Hammad had been Harun’s slave whom he had manumitted at the start of 
his caliphate. Al-Rashid afterward dismissed Hammad and replaced him with 
‘Abdallah b. Malik, who governed the province in praiseworthy and commend¬ 
able fashion until the time of Harun’s death. 


[The Death of Musa b. Ja'far] 3090 

Musa b. Ja'far b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-Husayn b. ‘All b. Abl Talib, whose 
mother was a slave concubine (umm walad) named Hamda, died in the year 
183 3091 at the age of 58. His death took place in Baghdad in al-Rashid’s prison 
that was administered by al-Sindi b. Shahak. Al-Rashid summoned the eunuch 
(; khtidim ) Masrur, the commanders, the secretaries, the Hashimites, the judges, 
and all the Talibids who were in Baghdad. He uncovered Musa’s face and asked 
them, “Do you know him?” They replied, “We know him very well; he is Musa 
b. Ja'far.” Harun said, “Do you see on him any marks or indications of a violent 
death?” They replied, “No.” He was washed, shrouded, and taken out and buried 
among the tombs of the Quraysh on the west side of the city. 

Musa b. Ja'far was an exceedingly pious person and transmitted traditions 
from his father. 

Al-Hasan b. Asad said: “I heard Musa b. | Ja'far say: ‘Whenever a people hold 2:500 
this world in contempt, God makes it pleasant for them and provides them 
with blessings in it; but whenever a people holds it in high regard, He renders 
it loathsome for them.’ ” 

Musa also said: “There are some men who associate with the ruler; believers 
take them as caves of refuge, and they shall be safe on the Day of Resurrection— 
if only I could behold one of them!” 3092 


3089 Arabic la wa-la karama, an expression meaning “I will give you neither what you seek 
nor anything else.” 

3090 The section title was added by the Leiden editor; it is not in the mss. The person whose 
death is recorded is Musa 1-Kazim, the seventh Imam, according to the reckoning of the 
Twelver ShT'a. For biography and bibliography, see the article by E. Kohlberg in ei 2 , s.v. 
Musa al-Kazim. 

3091 183A.H. = February 12,799 - January 31,800. Other dates are given. 

3092 Although the sense is vague, commentators have interpreted “one of them” as a veiled 
reference to a particular government official, 'All b. Yaqtln, said to have been a devoted 
Shi'ite and whom Musa 1-Kazim is said to have asked to exert his influence on behalf 
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A certain tyrant was mentioned in his presence, and he said “By God, if he 
finds glory by oppression in this world, he will surely be brought low by justice 
in the next.” 

Someone said to Musa b. Ja'far when he was in prison, “Why haven’t you 
written to such and such a person to speak to al-Rashid on your behalf?” He 
replied: “My father told me, on the authority of his ancestors, that God, may 
He be glorified and exalted, revealed to David: ‘David, whenever one of my 
servants holds fast to one of My creatures, rather than to Me—I knowing this 
about him—I sever his grasp of the ropes to Heaven and dissolve the very earth 
beneath him.’” 

Musa b. Ja'far said: “My father related to me that Moses, the son of ‘Imran, 
said: ‘Lord, which of Your creatures is the most evil?’ He replied: ‘He who 
suspects My motives.’ Moses, the son of ‘Imran, asked: ‘Lord, is there among 
Your servants anyone who suspects Your motives?’ He replied: ‘Yes, he who 
seeks My protection but then is dissatisfied with My judgment.’” 

He had 18 sons and 23 daughters. The sons were: ‘All al-Rida, 3093 Ibrahim, al- 
‘Abbas, Qasim, 3094 Isma'Il, Ja'far, Harun, al-Hasan, Ahmad, Muhammad, ‘Ubay- 
dallah, Hamza, Zayd, ‘Abdallah, Ishaq, al-Husayn, al-Fadl, and Sulayman. Musa 
[b.] Ja'far stipulated that his daughters should not marry. None of them did, 
except for Umm Salama, who was married in Egypt to al-Qasim b. Muham¬ 
mad b. Ja'far b. Muhammad. This led to such a terrible rift between him and his 
family that he swore that he had not consummated the marriage and that he 
intended only to accompany her on pilgrimage. 


Al-Rashid had the oath of allegiance taken to his son al-MaTnun as heir appar- 
2:501 ent after (his brother) Muhammad (al-Amln) in this | year—the year 183. The 
oath of allegiance to him was received from all the people, even from the peo¬ 
ple of the markets. Eight years separated the oath taken to Muhammad and 
that taken to al-MaTnun. Al-Rashid would send al-Ma’mun and Muhammad to 


of Shfites. The saying is then interpreted to mean that working through officials 
of a government illegitimate from a Shi'ite perspective is permitted when done to 
further the Shi'ite cause. See the article by E. Kohlberg in ei 2 , s.v. Musa al-Kazim. Note, 
however, that the next dictum but one implies the opposite. 

3093 Abu 1-Hasan 'All b. Musa b. Ja'far, known as ‘All al-Rida, was the eighth Imam of the 
Twelver Shi'a. On his life, see the article by Tamima Bayhom-Daou in ei 3 , s.v. ‘All al- 
Rida. 

Sic M; ed. Leiden, al-Qasim. 


3094 
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the religious scholars (Juqaha 1 ) and traditionists to learn from them. He also 
summoned experts in theology and disputation to instruct them. Muhammad 
was a slow learner, while al-Ma’mun proved to be quick. 

Al-Rashid pursued officials, wealthy landowners, 3095 village chiefs, 3096 own¬ 
ers of estates, land agents, 3097 and holders of tax-farms, 3098 for they owed accu¬ 
mulated sums. He put ‘Abdallah b. al-Haytham b. Sam in charge of collecting 
the money from them, which he did by means of various forms of torture. This 
was in the year 184. 3099 Al-Rashid came down with a severe illness in that year, 
but recovered from it. When al-Fudayl b. ‘Iyad visited him and saw that peo¬ 
ple were being tortured for payment of the land tax ( kharaj ), he said: “Relieve 
them, for I heard the Messenger of God say: ‘He who tortures people in this 
world, God will torture him on the Day of Resurrection.’” So al-Rashid ordered 
that torture should not be used against people, and torture was banned from 
that year on. 

Al-Rashid resided at al-Rafiqa until he had completed construction there. He 
took up residence there in the year 186. 3100 He led the pilgrimage in that year, 
accompanied by Muhammad (al-Amln), al-Ma’mun, illustrious Hashimites, 
officers, and secretaries; no one of significance or standing stayed behind. 
On arriving in Medina, al-Rashid distributed to the people of Medina the 
equivalent of three months’ pay and many garments. Then he proceeded to 
Mecca, but he did not do the same there. 

Upon reaching Mecca, he ascended the pulpit and delivered a sermon; 
then he descended and entered the Ka'ba. He summoned Muhammad (al- 
Amln) and al-Ma’mun. He dictated to Muhammad a document of stipulations 
incumbant upon him, 3101 and Muhammad wrote out the document. He then 
had him take an oath to uphold its contents and adhere to the promises and 
pledges in it. He did the same with al-Ma’mun and had him make the same 
declarations. The text of the document that Muhammad wrote out in his own 
hand was as follows: 3102 


3095 The translation follows the emendation ( tana’a ) proposed by Houtsma in ed. Leiden. 
This would be an otherwise unattested plural of tani’, an Arabic synonym of dihqan. 
Both mss read bunah (builders). 

3096 Arabic dahaqin, pi. of dihqan. 

3097 See Lokkegaard, Islamic Taxation, 98 and note 63. 

3098 Term undotted in both mss (see Leiden, 501, note c). 

3099 184A.H. = Februaryi, 800 -Januaryig, 801. 

3100 i86a.h. = January 6,802 - December 29,802. 

3101 That is, upon Muhammad. 

3102 Cf. the parallel account and text of the agreement in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:654ff. Bos- 
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2:502 In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. This is a document 

of the servant of God, Harun the Commander of the Faithful, written 
out by Muhammad the son of Harun the Commander of the Faithful, in 
soundness of body [and mind], 3103 and in full exercise of his power. 

The Commander of the Faithful, Harun, has appointed me to the suc¬ 
cession after him and has made the oath of allegiance to me obligatory 
for all Muslims. He has designated my brother, ‘Abdallah son of the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, to the succession, the caliphate, and all affairs 
of the Muslims, after me, with my agreement and consent, voluntarily 
and unconstrainedly. He has appointed him over Khurasan, with its fron¬ 
tiers, its districts, its armies, its land tax ( kharaj ), its tiraz workshops, 3104 
its post, 3105 its treasuries, its alms ( sadaqat ), its tithe (‘ ushr ), its tribute 
(’ushur ), 3106 and all its administrative functions, during his lifetime and 
after his death. 

I have promised my brother ‘Abdallah to fulfill all that Harun the 
Commander of the Faithful has stipulated for him regarding the oath of 
allegiance, the succession, [the executive authority, the caliphate, and the 
affairs of the Muslims after me, and to deliver this to him, along with 
the] 3107 governorship of Khurasan and its administrative offices; all grants 
of land that Harun the Commander of the Faithful has provided to him; 


worth, in his notes to his translation ( The History of al-Tabari, xxx, 183 ft), summarizes 
the differences between the primary versions—al-Ya'qubi, al-Azraql, and al-Tabari— 
and gives a bibliography of recent discussions. 

3103 Added by the Leiden editor on the basis of the parallel versions, but neither ms 
contains the words. 

3104 Arabic tiraz (from a Persian word meaning ‘adornment’): the workshops that produced 
the official sashes or fabric inlays (tiraz) embroidered with the name of the caliph or 
his governors and worn on ceremonial occasions. See the article by Y. Stillman and 
P. Sanders in El 2 , s.v. Tiraz. 

3105 Arabic barid, a system of post riders used to convey official documents as well as 
to provide the central government with intelligence. See Adam J. Silverstein, Postal 
Systems in the Pre-Modem Islamic World. 

3106 Arabic 'ushraha wa-’ushuraha. The meaning of the phrase, which also appears in the 
parallel versions, is not clear. De Goeje in the glossary to the Leiden Tabari (p. ccclxiii) 
saw' ushur as tribute to be paid by non-Muslims, implying that 'ushr referred to tithes 
paid from the harvest of land owned by Muslims. See also the article by T. Sato in ei 2 , 
s.v. ‘Ushr. 

3107 The Leiden editor restored the bracketed words on the basis of the parallel version 
in al-Azraqi. Their omission in the mss of al-Ya c qubi can be explained as due to 
homeoteleuton. 
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any and all revenue-generating properties and estates from his estates and 
properties, or those estates and properties that he may have purchased; 
and whatever he has given to him during his own lifetime in the way 
of money, ornaments, jewels, furniture, clothing, and slaves, be it little 
or much. All this shall belong to ‘Abdallah son the Commander of the 
Faithful, my brother, set aside for him and granted to him. I acknowledge 
all of this, item by item, by its name, kind, and location, as does my 
brother, ‘Abdallah b. Harun. 

If we disagree over any of these matters, the decision therein shall 
belong to ‘Abdallah my brother. I will take nothing, small or large, of 
his wealth or of | his governorship of Khurasan and its administrative 2:503 
functions. I will not remove him from any of them, nor will I seek to 
replace him with any other or to succeed him, 3108 nor will I advance any 
person over him with regard to the succession or the caliphate. I will visit 
no harm upon him in his soul or his body, in his affairs private or public, 
in his authority, in his wealth, in his land grants and revenue-generating 
properties. I will [alter] to his detriment [nothing] for any reason. I will 
not call to account any of his secretaries, officials, or administrators, of 
those who have accompanied him and taken up residence with him in the 
governorship of Khurasan, its districts, and all else over which Harun the 
Commander of the Faithful shall have appointed him in his lifetime, and 
those whom he shall have made his associate 3109 in tax-collection, sources 
of wealth, production of official garments, the post, alms, tithes, tribute, 
and anything else related to its governance. I will never command anyone 
to do so, allow anyone else to do so, or contemplate imposing any such 
step upon him. I will make no demands upon his land grants, neither will I 
diminish anything that Harun the Commander of the Faithful designated 
and gave to him during his lifetime, his caliphate, and his dominion, of all 
that I have specified in this document of mine. 

I make the oath of allegiance to him binding upon myself and upon all 
the people. I will permit no person to repudiate him or defy him; I will 
give ear to no creature who speaks of such a thing, neither will I approve 
of it secretly or openly, or turn a blind eye to it, or overlook it. I will not 
accept from anyone, be he pious or sinful, truthful or mendacious, sincere 
or deceitful, close or far, or from any member of the human race, male or 


3108 The translation follows M: la akhlufuhu. This apparently means that al-Amin will not 
attempt to to wrest the governorship of Khurasan from al-Ma’mun’s heirs. Ed. Leiden 
emends the text to read la akhla'uhu (I will not depose him). 

3109 Reading with M wa-ashabahw, ed. Leiden emends to wa-sihhatihi (in his health). 
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female, any advice, device, or stratagem regarding any matter, whether 

1504 secret or open, valid or invalid, | [hidden] or apparent, or any means 
whereby I might intend to impair anything that I myself have granted to 
‘Abdallah son of Harun the Commander of the Faithful and stipulated as 
incumbent upon me in this document of mine. 

I have made it my duty, have stipulated, and have specified that if 
any person intends evil, villainy, repudiation, warfare, or assault against 
his soul and his body, his womenfolk, wealth, authority, or governorship, 
all together or any one of the same, secretly or openly, I will help him, 
protect him, and defend him as I would defend myself—my person, my 
blood, my hair, my flesh, my womenfolk, and my authority. I will equip 
armies for him and provide him support against everything that opposes 
or defies him. He and I shall stand as one in this forever, so long as I 
live. I will not desert him, turn away from him, or distance myself from 
him. If the event of death befalls Harun whilst I and ‘Abdallah are in the 
presence of the Commander of the Faithful, or one of us, or we are both 
absent, together or separately, and Abdallah is not in his governorship 
of Khurasan, it shall be incumbent upon me to see that Abdallah son 
of Harun the Commander of the Faithful reaches Khurasan; to deliver to 
him its governorship, all of its administrative functions, and its armies, 
not restraining him from them or detaining him, either at my side or in 
any of the provinces other than Khurasan; and to expedite his arrival in 
the province in his capacity as the one assigned to be in charge of it and 
all its administrative functions, possessing it alone and entrusted with all 
its administrative functions. With him I will dispatch all such persons 
as the Commander of the Faithful has joined to him from among his 
commanders, soldiers, companions, secretaries, clients, servants, and all 
other sorts of people subordinate to him, along with their property and 
households. I will bar none of these persons from him; I will make no one 

1505 a partner with him in these matters; | I will send no agent, secretary, or 
tax agent 3110 to him; and I will impede him in nothing small or large. 

I have given to the Commander of the Faithful Harun and to ‘Abdal¬ 
lah son of Harun, against what I have stipulated to them as incumbent 
upon myself regarding all that I have laid down and written out in this 
document, God’s pact and covenant, the agreement of protection of the 


3110 Arabic bundar, a Persian term used in a variety of senses in Arabic. Here it seems to 
mean someone placed next to or under the main tax official; see al-Tabari, Glossarium, 
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Commander of the Faithful, my own agreement of protection [and those 
of my forefathers], 3111 the agreements of protection of the believers, and 
the most binding of the solemnly pledged charges and covenants that 
God has laid upon the prophets, the messengers, and all His creatures, 
with the solemn oaths whose fulfillment God has commanded and whose 
violation or alteration He has forbidden. 

If I violate or alter anything that I have stipulated to Harun and to 
‘Abdallah son of Harun the Commander of the Faithful, or [if I contem¬ 
plate violating a single item of what is incumbent upon me] 3112 or accept 
such a thing from any person, may I be cut off from God, [His dominion 
and religion, and from Muhammad, the Messenger of God; may I come 
before God on the Day of Resurrection] 3113 as an unbeliever and polythe¬ 
ist; may every woman who is now my wife or whom I shall marry within 
thirty years be divorced with threefold repudiation, definitively, with the 
divorce of haraj and of surma ? 114 may it become incumbent upon me to 
walk in pilgrimage to the Sacred House of God thirty 3115 times, as an act 


3111 The Leiden editor has added the bracketed words on the basis of the parallel version 
in al-Azraqi. 

3112 The Leiden editor has restored the bracketed words on the basis of the parallel versions. 

3113 The Leiden editor has added the bracketed words on the basis of the parallel version 
in al-Tabari, Ta'rlkh, 3:662. 

3114 Arabic talaq al-haraj wa-l-sunna (with the divorce of straitness/sinfulness and sunna). 
Various explanations have been given for this phrase. (See, for example, ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq al-San'anl, Al-Musannaf, “Bab Talaq al-Haraj.”) It seems that the question early 
arose among legal scholars as to whether the formula anti haraj 'alayya (you are 
straitness/sinfulness to me) was a valid formula for divorcing one’s wife. One opinion 
was that it was valid. Another interpretation of the phrase was that it meant a divorce 
pronounced at a moment when, according to the sunna, a wife could not be divorced, 
as, for example, when she was menstruating. Such a divorce, although sinful (another 
term for it was bicl'a, ‘innovation’) could be interpreted as valid. Therefore, Muhammad 
al-Amln would be swearing to divorce all his wives, whether divorcing them involved 
sin on his part or whether it could be done in accordance with the sunna. In his 
1927 Italian translation of the parallel version in al-Tabari, F. Gabrieli translated “con 
divorzio implicante peccato [ove la donna venga ripresa].” In other words, a divorce 
upon which sin would ensue if the husband remarried the wife. (Gabrieli, “Documenti 
relativi al califfato di al-Amln in al-Tabari,” 197.) Bosworth in his English translation 
{The History of al-Tabari, xxx, 191, and note 685) follows Gabrieli. 

3115 Accepting the emendation ( thaldthin) of the Leiden editor. M and C read what looks 
like mi’atayn (two hundred), but the grammatical form is wrong for the context and 
the two words look very similar when written without dots. 
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of atonement incumbent upon me, barefoot and on foot, [which God will 
accept from me only if fulfilled in its entirety; may all the wealth that I 
possess today or that I shall acquire within thirty years be a gift brought 
to the Sacred Ka'ba]; 3116 and may every slave that I possess today or that 
I shall acquire within thirty years be set free for the sake of God, May He 
be glorified and exalted. 

Everything that I have undertaken toward the Commander of the 
Faithful and toward ‘Abdallah the son of the Commander of the Faith¬ 
ful, that I have written out and stipulated to them, and that I have sworn 
and specified in this document of mine, I am bound to fulfill; I harbor no 
2:506 other thought and intend nothing else. | If I ever harbor any such thought 

or intend anything other than this, all of these covenants and oaths shall 
ensue and take their effect on me; and the officers of the Commander of 
the Faithful, his armies, the people of the provinces and garrison cities, 
and ordinary Muslims shall be released from the oath of allegiance to me, 
my caliphate, and my covenant, and shall be free to depose me and strip 
me of my authority over them, so that I become as one of the market peo¬ 
ple and as a man of the populace at large, with no claim over them, no 
authority over them, and no allegiance to me incumbent upon them. They 
shall be released from the oaths they have given to me, and released from 
the consequences and sin of (breaking) them, in this world and the next. 

—Written by Muhammad b. Harun in his own hand. 

—Witnessed by Sulayman, the son of the Commander of the Faithful 
al-Mansur; isa b. Ja'far; [Ja'far b. Ja'far]; 3117 ‘Ubaydallah 3118 b. al-Mahdl; 
Ja'far, the son of Musa the Commander of the Faithful; Ishaq b. isa b. ‘All; 
isa b. Musa, the son of the Commander of the Faithful; Ishaq b. Musa the 
Commander of the Faithful; Ahmad b. Isma'Il b. ‘All; Sulayman b. Ja'far b. 
Sulayman; isa b. Salih b. ‘All; Dawud b. isa b. Musa; Dawud b. Sulayman 
b. Ja'far; Yahya b. isa b. Musa; Yahya b. Khalid; Khuzayma b. Khazim; 
Harthama b. A'yan; Abdallah b. al-RabT; [al-Fadl b. al-RabT] ; 3119 al-'Abbas 
b. al-Fadl; al-Qasim b. al-RabI‘; Dhufafa 3120 b. ‘Abd al-'AzIz; Sulayman b. 


3116 The bracketed words have been added by the Leiden editor on the basis of al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 3:662. 

3117 Added by the Leiden editor. 

3118 C, M, ‘Abdallah; emended by the Leiden editor in Addenda et emendanda, irviii. 

3119 Added by the Leiden editor. The omission in the mss can be explained by homeoteleu- 

3120 Thus apparently in M; ed. Leiden, “Duqaqa.” 
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‘Abd [Allah b. al-Asamm; Muhammad b. Abd] 3121 al-Rahman, the chief 
judge of Mecca; Abd al-Karim al-Hajabl; 3122 Ibrahim b. Abd al-Rah- 
man 3123 al-Hajabl; Aban, the client of the Commander of the Faithful; al- 
Harith, the client of the Commander of the Faithful; Khalid, the client of 
the Commander of the Faithful; Muhammad | b. Mansur; and Isma'Il b. 2:507 
Subayh. 

—Written in Dhu 1 -Hijja in the year 186 3124 

The text of the terms written out by Abdallah the son of the Commander of 
the Faithful in his own hand in the Ka'ba: 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. This is a document 
of the servant of God, [Harun] the Commander of the Faithful, written 
out for him by Abdallah the son of Harun the Commander of the Faithful, 
in soundness of mind, in full exercise of his power, with sincerity of 
intention regarding what he has written in this document of his, and with 
recognition of what it contains of benefit and well-being for himself, the 
members of his family, and the community of Muslims. 

The Commander of the Faithful has appointed me to the succession, 
the caliphate, and all of the affairs of the Muslims in his dominion after 
my brother, Muhammad son of Harun the Commander of the Faithful. He 
has appointed me, during his lifetime and after his death, as governor over 
the frontier regions of Khurasan, its districts, and all of its administrative 
functions, including alms ( sadaqat ), tithes (‘ ushr ), [tribute (‘ushiir ),] 3125 
the post, tirdz workshops, 3126 and all other functions. He has stipulated 
for me and for Muhammad 3127 the son of Harun the Commander of the 
Faithful to fulfill all that has been entrusted to me as regards the caliphate, 
authority over the servants of God and the provinces after him, and the 
governorship of Khurasan and all of its administrative functions. He shall 


3121 The bracketed words were added by the Leiden editor on the basis of the parallel in 
al-Azraqi. 

3122 The nisba is undotted in both mss. 

3123 Al-Azraqi: “b.‘Abdallah.” 

3124 Dhu 1-Hijja 186 began on December 1,802. 

3125 Added by the Leiden editor. 

3126 M, al-turuq (the roads) is probably a copyist’s mistake for al-turuz, the plural of al-tiraz. 

3127 The translation follows M ( wa-shtarata ll wa-li-Muhammad). The Leiden editor 
emends to wa-shtarata ll 'ala Muhammad (he has stipulated on my behalf as an obli¬ 
gation upon Muhammad). 
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interfere with me in nothing that the Commander of the Faithful has 
granted to me or acquired [for me], or what I have acquired for myself, 
of estates, revenue-generating properties, buildings, and dwellings, or 
regarding what the Commander of the Faithful Harun has given me of 
wealth, jewels, garments, furniture, and riding beasts on the pretext of 
calling my companions to account, neither shall he investigate any of 
them. 

He shall not inflict upon me, upon anyone with me or representing 
me, upon any of my officials or secretaries, or upon any persons whom I 
2:508 have charged to assist me anything hurtful to person, | blood, hair, or skin, 

or wealth, small or large. Muhammad has acknowledged this to him, has 
agreed to it, and has written out a document to this effect. He has bound 
himself to it, and Harun the Commander of the Faithful has approved it 
and has acknowledged the sincerity of his intention. 

I have promised the servant of God, Harun the Commander of the 
Faithful, and have given him a commitment that I will hear and obey 
Muhammad [the son of] 3128 the Commander of the Faithful and will 
not oppose him. I will offer him sincere advice and never mislead him; 
I will fulfill the oath of allegiance to him and acknowledge his authority; 
I will not betray or violate; I will carry out his writs and commands; I will 
support and assist him properly; and I will strive to combat his enemies in 
the regions assigned to me, as long as he fulfills for me the terms that he 
has laid down for me and for the servant of God, Harun the Commander 
of the Faithful; which he has agreed to on my behalf, and I have accepted. 
I will not diminish any of this or any matter that the Commander of the 
Faithful has stipulated for him regarding me. 

If Muhammad the son of the Commander of the Faithful requires any 
soldiers and writes to me, commanding me to dispatch them to him, to 
one province or another, or against any of his enemies [that has risen 
against him] 3129 and that seeks to diminish any of the authority that 
Harun the Commander of the Faithful has entrusted us and to which he 
has appointed us, [it shall be my duty] 3130 to carry out his command and 
not disobey him or fall short in anything whereof he has written to me. 

If Muhammad son of the Commander of the Faithful wishes to appoint 
one of his sons to the succession after me, he may do so, as long as he 


3128 The Leiden editor has added the bracketed words, which are in neither ms. 

3129 Added in ed. Leiden. 

3130 Adding fa-'alayya, as suggested by the editor of the parallel text in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
3:661. 
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has fulfilled what the Commander of the Faithful Harun has stipulated 
for me and made incumbent upon him regarding me and which he has 
committed himself to undertake concerning me. 

I pledge to carry out and fulfill this. I will not diminish, alter, or replace 
any of it, neither will I give precedence over him to any of my sons or 
any other person near or far; save that Harun the Commander of the 
Faithful may appoint one of his sons [as heir apparent] 3131 after me and 
may obligate me | and Muhammad to honor that decision. 2:509 

I have pledged to the Commander of the Faithful Harun and to 
Muhammad son of the Commander of the Faithful the fulfillment of 
all that I have stipulated and specified in this my document, as long as 
Muhammad son of the Commander of the Faithful fulfills all of the obli¬ 
gations towards me that Harun Commander of the Faithful has stipu¬ 
lated for me and all such matters as the Commander of the Faithful has 
granted as specified in the document that he wrote out for him. 3132 [Upon 
me be] 3133 God’s pact and covenant, the agreement of protection of the 
Commander of the Faithful, my own agreement of protection, the agree¬ 
ments of protection of my forefathers, the agreements of protection of 
the believers, and the most binding of the solemnly pledged charges and 
covenants that God has laid upon the prophets, the messengers, and all 
His creatures, with the solemn oaths whose fulfillment God has com¬ 
manded. 

If I violate, alter, replace, break, or betray anything that I have stipu¬ 
lated and specified in this document of mine, may I be cut off from God, 

His dominion and religion, and from Muhammad, the Messenger of God; 
may I come before God on the Day of Resurrection as an unbeliever and 
polytheist; may every woman who is now my wife or whom I shall marry 
within thirty years be divorced with threefold repudiation, [definitively, 
with the divorce of] 3134 sinfulness; 3135 may every slave that I possess today 
or that I shall acquire within thirty years be set free; may it become incum¬ 
bent upon me to walk in pilgrimage to the Sacred House in Mecca thirty 
times, as an act of atonement [incumbent upon me], 3136 barefoot and on 


3131 Added by the Leiden editor on the basis of the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:662. 

3132 That is, the document that Muhammad al-Amin wrote out for Harun. 

3133 Added by the Leiden editor on the basis of the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:662. 

3134 Added by the Leiden editor on the basis of the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:662. 

3135 On “the divorce of straitness/sinfulness” (talaq al-haraj), see note 3114 above. 

3136 Added by the Leiden editor on the basis of the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:662. 
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foot, which God will accept from me only if fulfilled in its entirety; and 
may all the wealth that I possess today or that I shall acquire within thirty 
years be a gift brought to the Sacred Ka'ba. 

Everything that [I have undertaken] toward the servant of God, Harun 
the Commander of the Faithful, and that I have stipulated in this docu¬ 
ment of mine is binding upon me; I harbor no other thought and intend 
nothing else. 

The men who bore witness were the same as those who had been witnesses for 
his brother, Muhammad the son of the Commander of the Faithful. Al-Rashld 
led the people in the pilgrimage and commanded that these two documents 
should be hung up, and so they were hung on the door of the Ka'ba during the 
2:510 days of the pilgrimage; they were read to the people several times | and were 
placed inside the Ka'ba. 

Al-Rashld left and stopped in al-HIra, where he remained for some days. He 
then set out on the desert road and stopped at a place near al-Anbar known as 
al-Hurf, in a monastery called al-‘Umr, where he remained for a day. That night, 
his wazlr, Ja'far b. Yahya b. Khalid, was killed without any prior incident. 3137 
Al-Rashld accompanied his body to Baghdad the following day. Ja'far’s corpse 
was cut into three parts, and each was gibbeted on a bridge in Baghdad— 
Baghdad had three bridges at the time. Al-Rashld imprisoned Yahya b. Khalid b. 
Barmak, his sons, and the members of his household, confiscated their wealth, 
and seized their estates. He said: “If my right hand had learned the reason why 
I acted as I did, I would have cut it off.” People gave many explanations for the 
wrath that was visited upon them. 

Isma'Il b. Subayh said: “One day al-Rashld sent for me while he was in 
Baghdad. I entered, but saw no one in the private rooms and galleries until 
I reached him. ‘Isma'Il,’ he asked, ‘did you see anyone in the palace?’ ‘No, by 
God,’ I replied. He said, ‘Go and check the audience chambers, the galleries, 
and the private rooms.’ I did, but I found no one. ‘Do it a third time,’ he said. I 
did. Then he said, ‘Take that chair.’ I did. He went out with a club in his hand and 
made his way to the middle of the inner courtyard. Then he said, ‘Put the chair 


3137 That is, without any incident that would explain his killing. The Arabic verb could 
also be read in the active voice, in which case the translation would be, “he killed his 
wazlr,” emphasizing al-Rashld’s direct agency. Thus begins al-Ya'qubi’s account of the 
fall of the Barmaid family. The Arabic sources and modem treatments of the subject 
are summarized by C. E. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxx, 201, n. 697. See also 
the article by Kevin van Bladel in ei 3 , s.v. Barmakids, which discusses possible motives 
for al-Rashld’s actions and provides a comprehensive bibliography. 
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down.’ I did. He sat down, holding the club, and said, ‘Sit down.’ I suddenly was 
overcome with fear, but I sat down. He said, ‘I want to reveal a secret to you, but, 
by God, if I hear it from anyone else, I will have you beheaded.’ Recovering my 
composure, I said, ‘Commander of the Faithful, if you have told it to someone 
already or will tell it to someone, there is no need for me to hear it.’ He said: ‘I 
have not told it to anyone else and will not. I intend to inflict on the Barmak 
family what no one has ever inflicted on anyone. I want to make them a subject 
of every conversation and an example to others until the end of time.’ I said, 

‘May God grant you success, Commander | of the Faithful, and guide your affair 2:511 
aright.’ Then he stood up and headed back. I took the chair and put it back. I 
said to myself, ‘He only wanted to find out what they mean to me.’ He sent me 
to them as he had done many times before. A year went by, then a second, then 
a third. At the beginning of the fourth year, he had them killed.” 

Ja'far was killed in Safar of the year 188 at the monastery of al-‘Umr. 3138 Yahya 
b. Khalid had stopped at this monastery on the way back from the pilgrimage, a 
full year before what befell his family, and had entered the monastery in which 
his son Ja'far was killed. As he wandered through it, a monk appeared before 
him. He asked the monk, “How long ago was this church built?” The monk 
replied: “Six hundred years ago, and this is the tomb of its founder.” 3139 Yahya 
stopped before a tomb with writing on it, which he read. It said: 

In the year the Banu 1 -Mundhir perished, 

at the time when the monk erected the church, 

Their necks were suffused with musk 

and with amber collected by the gatherer; 

Their clothes were of cotton and linen— 
no one tailored them clothes of wool. 3140 

Yet by morning they became a garden for earthworms: 

Fate’s favorites do not endure! 

By midday no one approached them for favors, 
and no one feared them any longer. 

It was as if a curse had veiled them, 
and a rider had traveled to ... 3141 


3138 Safari88 began onjanuaryig, 804. 

3139 Arabic sahibiha, literally, “its master,” referring either to the founder or perhaps to the 
relics of a saint. 

That is, they never wore wool, a less luxurious fabric. See al-Tawhidi, Basa’ir, 8:53. 

The last half line, found in no parallel version, is too corrupt to be deciphered. 


3140 
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Ja'far’s face fell, and he said, “I seek God’s protection from your evil, 0 monk.” 
Before his very eyes, the monk vanished. He searched for him, but without 
success. 

Yahya and his sons remained in prison for several years. Yahya wrote to al- 
Rashid, hoping to gain his sympathy, reminding him | of the reverence due 
to him and of his role in his upbringing. 3142 Al-Rashid wrote on the back of 
his note: “People like you, Yahya, are those concerning whom God, may He 
be glorified and exalted, fashioned a parable: A city that was secure, at rest, its 
provision coming to it easejully from every place, but then it was unthankful for 
the blessings of God; so God let it taste the garment of hunger and of fearfor the 
things that they were working ." 3143 

In this year—that is, the year 188—al-Rashid sent his son, al-Qasim, on 
the summer campaign. c Abd al-Malik b. Salih al-Hashimi accompanied him, 
and Ibrahim b. ‘Uthman b. Nahik was in charge of his affairs. He besieged the 
fortress of Sinan and Qurra. Severe famine, scarcity, and high prices beset the 
people, so that the Byzantines sought a settlement in exchange for the return 
of 320 Muslims. He accepted the offer and departed. 

Al-Rashid seized Ahmad b. isa b. Yazid al-Alawi and imprisoned him in al- 
Rafiqa in the year 188. Ahmad b. isa escaped from prison and made his way to 
Basra. He began writing to the Shi'a, calling on them to rise up in his name. Al- 
Rashid sent spies against him and offered money to anyone who laid hold of 
him, all to no avail. Then Hadir, Ahmad’s companion who managed his affairs, 
was seized and taken to al-Rashid. On reaching Baghdad, at Bab al-Karkh, he 
said: “People, I am Hadir, the companion of Ahmad b. isa b. Yazid al-Alawi, 
and the authorities have seized me.” The men in charge of him prevented him 
from speaking. When he was brought before al-Rashid, the latter questioned 
him about Ahmad b. isa and threatened him. Hadir replied, “By God, if he were 
under the soles of my feet, I would not lift them away from him.” And he 3144 
answered coarsely and he said: “I am an old man of over ninety years of age. 
Am I to seal my life’s work by revealing the whereabouts of the descendant of 
the Messenger of God, so that he can be killed?” Al-Rashid ordered that he be 
beaten to death and that his body be gibbeted in Baghdad. This put an end to 
the affair of Ahmad b. isa, and from then on there was no further word of him. 


3142 As mentioned above, ed. Leiden, 2:490, Yahya had been al-Rashid’s tutor. 

3143 Qur’an 16:112. 

3144 The pronouns are ambiguous. The Arabic suggests that “he” refers to Hadir, but it is 
possible that al-Rashid replied coarsely, whereupon Hadir replied, “I am an old man 
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In this year—that is, the year 188—al-Rashld imprisoned ‘Abd al-Malik b. 2:513 
Salih b. All al-Hashiml. 3145 This was because his son Abd al-Rahman and his 
secretary Qumama b. Yazld, a client ( mawla ) of Abd al-Malik, accused him 
of declaring himself qualified for the caliphate and of corresponding with the 
heads of tribes and clans in Syria and the Jazira. Abd al-Malik was an eminent 
man, eloquent, and a skillful rhetorician. He asked: “What is the reason for my 
imprisonment? If it is for a sin, I will confess it; if it is slander, I will clear myself.” 
Al-Rashld had him brought before him and said, “Here is your son, Abd al- 
Rahman, telling us of the disobedience and disorder that you were planning.” 

He replied, “My son is either acting under orders and is therefore excused, or 
he is an enemy to be guarded against. As God Almighty has said: Among your 
wives and children there is an enemy to you; so beware of them .” 3146 Al-Rashld 
said, “And here is Qumama b. Yazld, your secretary, saying the same thing, and 
he has asked that you and he be brought face to face.” Abd al-Malik replied, 

“He who has lied about me and exposed me to peril can hardly be trusted not 
to slander me.” 

According to what one of our elders reported to me: One day, al-Rashld had 
Abd al-Malik b. Salih b. All brought out (from prison). Al-Rashld turned to 
him and said: “It is as if I were looking at its raincloud having burst, and its 
thunderhead having flashed, and the threat having kindled a spreading flame, 
leaving hands without wrists and heads without throats! So be careful, Banu 
Hashim; be careful! Do not mistake smooth ground for rough, or rough ground 
for smooth. Do not make light of blessings and invite certain punishment. Soon 
the wise man will scorn his opinion, and the resolute man will turn from his 
course. You will be replacing glory with humiliation, security with fear.” Abd 
al-Malik replied: “Am I speaking as an individual or | as twins?”—He meant 2:514 
as one person or two. 3147 “As an individual,” replied al-Rashld. Abd al-Malik 
said: “Then fear God in regard to the office to which He has appointed you, and 
heed Him in regard to your flock that He has chosen you to tend. Do not set 
ingratitude in the place of gratitude, or punishment in the place of reward. Do 
not sever the bonds of kinship that God has made incumbent upon you, whose 
claims He has made binding, and whose rending the Book 3148 has declared 


3145 Parallel with more detail in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:688-694 (trans. Bosworth, The History 
of al-Tabari, xxx, 230-238, where the other parallels are listed). For a summary of his 
career, see the article by Paul M. Cobb in ei 3 , s.v. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Salih. 

3146 Qur’an 6404. 

The intention is unclear; parallel in al-Tawhidi, Basa’ir, 8032. 

That is, the Qur’an. 


3147 
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to be unbelief. Restore to the claimant what is his due, and do not turn aside 
what is due to those to whom it does not belong. For you have I united voices 
that once spoke against you, quieted hearts that had turned from you, and 
made the hitching loops 3149 of your dominion to be stronger than the corner of 
Yalamlam. 3150 As a member of the Banuja'far b. Kilab said: 3151 

Many a narrow standing-place have I opened up 
with my tongue, my eloquence, 3152 and argument. 

If an elephant or its keeper had stood there, 

they would have slipped and withdrawn from a standing-place like 
mine.” 

Then he left. Al-Rashid watched him go and said, “By God, [were it not for 
sparing the blood of the Banu Hashim, I would have you beheaded].” 3153 

Harun al-Rashid set out for al-Rayy in the year 189. 3154 When he reached 
Qarmasln, he had the oath of allegiance taken to his son al-Qasim as heir 
apparent after al-MaTnun. There were six years between the oath of allegiance 
to al-MaTnun and the oath to al-Qasim. Al-Rashid continued on and stopped 
in al-Rayy. He wrote to his son Muhammad, who was in Baghdad, ordering him 
to leave for al-Rayy to take charge of what he 3155 had left behind there. He 
wrote to Bindad-Hurmuz, 3156 the lord (sahib) of Tabaristan, who set out, and 


3149 Arabic awakhi, plural of akhiyya: “a loop tied to a peg or stake driven into the ground, to 
which a beast is attached,” used metaphorically for “a sacred or inviolable right” (Lane, 
Lexicon, 1:34). 

3150 The corner, side, or support ( rukn ), or the comers, sides, or supports (in the dual, as 
in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:691) of Yalamlam, a place in the lowlands of Yemen (possibly 
a building there, or a mountain; cf. Yaqut, Mu'jam al-Buldan, s.v.) was proverbial for 
strength, see al-Maydanl, trans. Freytag, 1:271. 

3151 Part of a longer poem by the pre- and early Islamic poet Labld b. Rabi'a (so identified 
in Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil, 6:183). For the full poem, see C. Brockelmann, Die Gedichte des 
Lebid, 11-17. 

3152 Thus in ed. Leiden. In M the undotted word seems to be wa-bi-yadi (and with my hand), 
which does not fit the meter, but can be corrected to wa-yadayya (and my two hands), 
which does fit the meter. 

3153 The words in brackets are missing from both MSS; the Leiden editor has supplied them 
from al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:692. 

3154 189A.H. = December 8,804 - November 26,805. 

3155 That is, al-Rashid. 

3156 M, C: Bindar Hurmuz, corrected by the Leiden editor. Parallel, al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:705. 
For the more correct form of this Iranian name, Wandad-Hurmuzd, and the back- 
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to Sharwln, 3157 the lord (sahib) of Tukharistan. Bindad-Hurmuz came to him, 
accompanied by Harthama b. A'yan, bringing his son Qarin, whom he delivered 
to al-Rashid’s camp. 3158 Al-Rashid departed from al-Rayy, having delegated 
'Abdallah b. Malik al-Khuza‘I over Qumis, Tabaristan, and Dunbawand [and 
made his way to Baghdad]. 3159 He passed through Baghdad during the day 
without staying there. When he reached the bridge, he ordered the burning of 
Ja'far b. | Yahya’s body and the execution of al-Walid b. Jusham 3160 2:515 

In the year 189, al-Rashid appointed ‘Ali b. ‘Isa b. Mahan over Khurasan, 
replacing Mansur b. Yazid b. Mansur al-Himyari. He joined to him a group 
of commanders, among them Rafi' b. al-Layth al-Laythi, 3161 commanding him 
not to appoint the latter over any country while he was far away. When Ali 
b. ‘Isa arrived in Khurasan, he appointed Rafi' b. Layth over Samarqand. He 
had been there barely a year when he rebelled, calling for disobedience and 
making war. Word reached al-Rashid that this was due to plotting on the part 
of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, and so he sent Harthama b. A'yan with 4,000 troops on the 
pretext of providing ‘Ali b. ‘Isa with reinforcements. When Harthama entered 
the city, 3162 he proceeded to the governor’s residence and led the forces under 
his command into the residence. He produced the letter 3163 and gave it to ‘Ali 
b. ‘Isa. When the latter finished reading it, Harthama asked: “Do you heed and 
obey?” “Yes,” he replied. Harthama called for a heavy chain, bound him, and 
immediately took him away. He accompanied him until he had crossed from 
the district of Marw. Then he dispatched him, with envoys acting on his behalf, 
to al-Rashid. Al-Rashid ordered ‘Ali and his sons imprisoned and his wealth 
confiscated. He remained in prison until the death of al-Rashid. 

Armenia had rebelled following the death of al-Mahdl and remained in 
rebellion in the days of Musa (al-Hadl). When al-Rashid appointed Khuzayma 
b. Khazim al-Tamimi over Armenia, he served there for a year and two months, 
bringing the province under control. The province was pacified and its people 


ground of al-Rashld’s summons to him, see the article on this local Iranian dynasty 
by M. Rekaya in si 2 , s.v. Karinids. 

3157 On this local Iranian ruler, see the article by R. N. Frye in ei 2 , s.v. Bawand. 

3158 That is, as a hostage. 

3159 Added by the Leiden editor. 

3160 On the execution of this Kharijite, cf. the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:683. 

3161 For a summary of the life of this leader of a rebellion against the governor of Khurasan, 
which lasted until after the death of al-Rashld, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , 
s.v. Raft' b. al-Layth b. Nasr b. Sayyar. 

3162 Marw, according to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:719. 

3163 The text of al-Rashld’s letter to ‘All b. Isa is given in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:716-717. 
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gave their obedience. Al-Rashid then appointed Yusuf b. Rashid al-Sulaml to 
replace Khuzayma b. Khazim. Yusuf moved a group of the Nizariyya to the 
province, where the Yamaniyya heretofore had been dominant. The Nizariyya 
2:516 became numerous during Yusuf’s time. Al-Rashid then appointed Yazid | b. 
Mazyad b. Za’ida al-Shaybani as governor. He brought in RabTa tribesmen from 
everywhere, so that today they dominate the province. He maintained such a 
firm grip on the province that no one was able to cause trouble. Afterward, 
al-Rashid appointed Abd al-Kabir b. Abd al-Hamid, a descendant of Zayd b. al- 
Khattab al-Adawi, whose residence was in Harran. He proceeded to Armenia 
with a group of tribesmen from Diyar Mudar, but remained there only four 
months before he was dismissed. Al-Rashid then appointed al-Fadl b. Yahya 
b. Khalid al-Barmakl, who set out for the province in person. On arriving, he 
proceeded toward Bab al-Abwab. He attacked the fortress at Hamzin, but the 
people of Hamzin defeated him. He departed in defeat 3164 and headed back to 
Iraq, leaving ‘Umar b. Ayyub al-Kinani as his deputy over the province. 

When al-Fadl reached Iraq, he sent Abu 1 -Sabbah to be in charge of taxes 
(. kharaj) in Armenia and Sa'Id b. Muhammad al-Harrani al-Lihbl 3165 over its 
military affairs. The people of Bardha'a rose up against Abu 1 -Sabbah and killed 
him. Armenia rebelled, and Abu Muslim the Kharijite rose up [in the province]. 
Al-Fadl therefore appointed Khalid b. Yazid b. Asid al-Sulaml over Armenia and 
sent Abd al-Malik b. Khalifa al-Harashi to him with 5,000 troops. They engaged 
Abu Muslim the Kharijite at Ruyan, but he defeated them. Abu Muslim went 
off to the fortress of al-Kilab and captured it. 

Al-Rashid appointed al-'Abbas b. Jarir b. Yazid b. Jarir b. Abdallah al-Bajall 
over Armenia. When he reached Bardha'a, the inhabitants of al-Baylaqan rose 
against him. He fortified himself against them in the outer town 3166 of Bardha'a. 
He 3167 dispatched Ma'dan al-Himsi against Abu Muslim the Kharijite 3168 with 
6,000 troops. Their forces met and a battle took place between them. Ma'dan 
2:517 al-Himsi was killed, and Abu Muslim the Kharijite proceeded to Dabil. | He 
besieged the city for four months; then he withdrew and made his way to al- 
Baylaqan, where he stayed. 

The situation in Armenia grew serious. Al-Rashid dispatched Yahya al- 
Harashi with 12,000 troops, and Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybani with 10,000. He 


3164 Reading with M, munhazimarv, ed. Leiden (conjectural reading), mayalwi 'ala shay’in 
(not turning aside for anything). 

3165 Possibly to be vocalized as “al-Lahabl.” 

3166 Arabic rabad ; for this translation, see R. Bulliet, The Patricians of Nishapur, 7 f. 

3167 The referent of the pronoun is uncertain. 

3168 Arabic al-Sharl 
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ordered Yazld b. Mazyad to proceed to Armenia and ordered al-Harashl to 
Azerbaijan. Muhalhil al-Tamlml had taken control of Azerbaijan. Al-Harashl 
engaged him, fought him, defeated him, and pacified the province. He then 
proceeded to Armenia to join Yazid b. Mazyad in campaigning against Abu 
Muslim the Kharijite. He reached the province only to find that the latter had 
died. Al-Sakan b. Musa al-Baylaqanl, the client ( mawla ) of [...], 3169 rose in his 
stead. His residence was al-Baylaqan. When he received word of the arrival of 
Yahya al-Harashl, he sent al-Khalil b. al-Sakan against him with his best cavalry. 
Al-Khalil engaged al-Harashl, who captured him, and then proceeded against 
al-Baylaqan. When al-Sakan received word of this, he fled and made his way 
to the fortress of al-Kilab. The people of al-Baylaqan went to al-Harashi to ask 
for safe-conduct. They opened the city to him, and al-Harashi gave the peo¬ 
ple a guarantee of safe-conduct and razed the city’s fortress. Al-Sakan marched 
toward Yazid b. Mazyad with 8,000 men to ask him for a guarantee of safe- 
conduct. He escorted him to al-Rashid. 

When the the province became quiet, al-Rashid appointed Musa b. ‘Isa al- 
Hashimi, who remained in Armenia for a year. Then the unrest resumed and its 
regions fell into turmoil. He wrote to al-Rashid with this news. Al-Rashid said, 
“I see no one suitable for Armenia except al-Harashl.” He therefore dismissed 
Musa b. ‘Isa and sent al-Harashi to be its governor. Al-Harashi unleashed the 
sword on its people until the province was set aright. 

Afterward, al-Rashid appointed Ahmad b. Yazid b. Asid al-Sulami. When he 
arrived, the Khurasanians in the province who had come with al-Harashi and 
before al-Harashi rose up against him, fought him, and conspired against him, 
saying, “We will neither heed you nor obey you.” Al-Rashid then appointed Sa'Id 
b. Salm b. | Qutayba al-Bahili. When he arrived in the province, the people 
were reconciled with each other for several months. He then offended the 
nobles, 3170 and the people of Bab al-Abwab therefore turned against him and 
rose up against his resident governor. Al-Najm b. Hashim, the lord (sahib) of 
Bab al-Abwab, had been killed by Sa'Id b. Salm, and so his son, Hayyun 3171 b. 
al-Najm, rose up, killed Sa'Id’s resident governor in Bab al-Abwab, and bared 
his head in (a sign of) rebellion. 3172 He wrote to Khaqan, the Khazar king, 


3169 Lacuna in both MSS. 

3170 Arabic batariqa, pi. of bitriq; from the Latin, patricius. 

3171 The reading of the name, undotted in both mss, is uncertain. The parallel in al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, 3 : 648 , merely identifies him as the son of his father, whose name appears in 
al-Tabari as “al-Munajjim.” 

3172 Or possibly, “exposed the (severed) head.” 
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[who advanced] 3173 with a huge force and attacked the Muslims, killing many 
people and taking many captives. He advanced as far as the bridge over the 
Kurr River, taking many Muslims captive and killing many others. He burned 
the land and killed women and children. When al-Rashld received word of his 

actions, he dispatched_ 3174 and ordered him to confront Sa'Id b. Salm and 

expose him to public shame. When he arrived in the province, Sa'Id offered him 

money. 3175 _was inclined to accept the money; however, when al-Rashld 

received word of this, he dispatched Nasr b. Habib al-Muhallabi as governor of 
the province, but it was only a short time before al-Rashld dismissed him and 
replaced him with ‘All b. ‘Isa b. Mahan. No sooner had the latter arrived than 
his misconduct led the people of Sharwan to rise against him, and the province 
was in turmoil. Al-Rashld therefore appointed Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybani and 
sent All back to Khurasan. Armenia and Azerbaijan together were assigned to 
Yazid b. Mazyad. When he arrived, the people became reconciled with each 
other. He set the country right; he treated the Nizariyya and the Yamaniyya on 
equal terms and wrote to the local princes and nobles, enlarging their hopes. 
The province settled down. 

2:519 Al-Rashld then appointed Khuzayma b. Khazim al-Tamimi, who seized the 
notables and princes and beheaded them; he treated the people very badly, 
and so Jurjan and the Sanariyya rose in rebellion. He 3176 dispatched an army 3177 
against them, but they killed him. 3178 He then sent Sa'Id b. al-Haytham b. Shu'ba 
b. Zuhayr al-Tamimi with a large army. He fought the people of Jurjan and the 
Sanariyya until he had expelled them from the province. He then departed for 
Tiflis. Khuzayma b. Khazim remained for less than a year. Al-Rashld dismissed 
him and appointed Sulayman b. Yazid b. al-Asamm al-Amirl, a virtuous but 
dimwitted old man. He became so weak that none of his orders were carried 
out and control over the province was nearly lost. Al-Rashld then appointed al- 
‘Abbas b. Zufar al-Hilali, but the Sanariyya rose against him. He fought them 
but was too weak for them, and so al-Rashld sent Muhammad b. Zuhayr b. al- 
Musayyab al-Dabbi, who was the last of al-Rashid’s governors of Armenia. 


3173 Added by the Leiden editor. 

3174 Name corrupt in both MSS. 

3175 That is, to buy him off. 

3176 The referent of the pronoun is unclear; it could refer to Khuzayma. 

3177 Sic, but it would make more sense to see the Arabic jayshan (an army—the first letter 
is undotted in M) as a copyist’s mistake for the name of the person sent by Khuzayma 
to fight the rebels. 

3178 Or: “they killed/destroyed the army.” The sentence is apparently corrupt as there is no 
indication of who the commander of this force was. 
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The people of Hims threw off their allegiance in the year 190 3179 and attacked 
their governor. Al-Rashid set out against them; when he reached Manbij, their 
delegation met him submissively, asking that he pardon them. He forgave them 
and then set out for Byzantine territory to lead the summer campaign. He 
conquered Heraclea 3180 and al-Matamlr. 3181 

Umm Ja'far, the daughter of Ja'far b. al-Mansur, made the pilgrimage in this 
year—the year 190. The people suffered great thirst, and Zamzam became 
so depleted that there was barely any water in it. Zamzam was deepened by 
several cubits and the water level rose slightly. The length of the bucket-rope of 
Zamzam was eighteen cubits. A further nine cubits were dug to deepen it. This 
was the first time that Zamzam was deepened. 

Al-Rashid’s paternal uncle, his father’s paternal uncle, and his grandfather’s 
paternal uncle came together. His uncle was Sulayman b. | Ja'far, his father’s 2:520 
uncle al-'Abbas b. Muhammad, and his grandfather’s uncle ‘Abd al-Samad b. 

‘All. Abd al-Samad b. ‘All said: “I praise God, 0 Commander of the Faithful, 
for His favors toward you, for He has brought together for you what He never 
brought together for any caliph before you, and He has brought together for 
you your uncle, your father’s uncle, and your grandfather’s uncle.” 

The person with the greatest influence over al-Rashid was Yahya b. Khalid b. 
Barmak, along with his two sons, Ja'far and al-Fadl, for part of his caliphate— 
so much so that with them he ceased to wield the authority to command 
and forbid. They continued thus, controlling the affairs of the kingdom, for 
seventeen years. Afterward, al-Fadl b. al-Rabi‘ had the greatest influence over 
him, along with Isma'Il b. Subayh. Al-Qasim b. Nasr 3182 b. Malik headed his 
security forces ( shurat ). Al-Rashid then dismissed him and appointed Khu- 
zayma b. Khazim. Afterward, he dismissed him and appointed al-Musayyab b. 

Zuhayr al-Dabbi; then he dismissed the latter and appointed ‘Abdallah b. Malik; 
then he dismissed the latter and appointed ‘All b. al-Jarrah al-Khuza'I; then he 
dismissed the latter and appointed ‘Abdallah b. Khazim. Ja'far b. Muhammad 
b. al-Ash‘ath headed his palace guard (haras); then he dismissed him and 


3179 190 a.h. = November 27,805 - November 16,806. 

3180 Arabic Hiraqla, modern Eregli in the vilayet of Konya, a frontier fortification on the way 
from Iconium to Cilicia. See the Article in El 2 by J. H. Mordtmann and F. Taeschner, s.v. 
Eregli. 

3181 Al-Matamir (the underground storage pits or dwellings, pi. of mapnura) refers to an 
area with dwellings of cave-dwellers. See the article by Ch. Pellat in si 2 , s.v. Matmura. 

3182 Sic M, agreeing with al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:455, where the same person is mentioned as 
heading the shurta of al-Mahdi; ed. Leiden prints “al-Nadr.” 
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appointed ‘Abdallah b. Malik, followed by Harthama b. A'yan. His chamberlain 
(. hajib) was al-Fadl b. al-RabI‘. 

Harun (al-Rashid) set out for Khurasan in the month of Sha'ban of the year 
192. 3183 He stopped at Qarmasin, spending the month of Ramadan there and 
celebrating the Feast of Sacrifice 3184 in al-Rayy. When he reached Juijan, he 
wrote to ‘Isa b. Ja'far, ordering him to join him. ‘Isa set out, but he died along 
the way. 

An elder of the al-Muhallab family, who was with ‘Isa b. Ja'far, recounted to 
me: “We visited him one day when he was very ill, and heard him say, ‘Surely we 
belong to God, and to Him we return 3185 By God, my soul has departed.’ We said 
to him: ‘But today, God be praised, you are healthy.’ He replied: ‘I have tasted 
2:521 what is coming from my ear | and have found it to be decayed.’ Then he fainted. 
The women heard the weeping of the men and, overpowering the servants, they 
rushed out. Coming to, he lifted his head, looked at them, and said: 

‘They used to conceal their faces in modesty, 

but today they have come and displayed themselves to onlookers.’ 

He died immediately afterward.” 

When al-Rashid received word of his death, he was deeply grieved. Then he 
visited a slave girl, who said: “Commander of the Faithful, ‘Isa wished for you 
what has overtaken him, but God caused him to be beset by it himself. Behold, 
Masrur and Husayn know this well.” “She has spoken the truth,” they said. Al- 
Rashid was consoled and called for something to eat. 

Harun proceeded to Tus and stayed at a village known as Sanabadh; 3186 he 
was very ill. He died on the first day of Jumada 1 in the year 193, 3187 at the 
age of 46. His son Salih b. Harun led the prayers over him. Al-MaTnun had 
left for Marw some 23 days earlier. The announcement of his death arrived in 
Baghdad 3188 from Tus on Wednesday, 12 nights remaining in Jumada 1. 


3183 Sha'ban 192 began on May 31,808. 

3184 The 'Id al-Adha, celebrated on 10 Dhu 1-Hijja (October 5,808). 

3185 Qur’an 2356. 

3186 About 15 miles from Tus. Because the eighth Imam of the Shi'a, ‘All al-Rida, was buried 
in the same village about ten years later, the village came to be called al-Mashhad (the 
sepulchral shrine). It is the modern city of Mashhad in Iran. See the article by M. Streck 
in El 2 , s.v. Mashhad. 

3187 1 Jumada 1193 = February 20,809. 

3188 Here called by its more formal name, Madlnat al-Salam (City of Peace). 
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Al-Rashld left twelve sons: ‘Abdallah al-Ma’mun, Muhammad al-Amln, al- 
Qasim, Abu Ishaq al-Mu‘tasim, Abu ‘Isa, Abu l-‘Abbas, ‘All, Salih, Abu Ya'qub, 

Abu ‘All, Abu Ahmad, and Abu Ayyub. The name of any of the Banu Hashim 
known by a kunya is Muhammad. 3189 

Those who led the pilgrimage during his rule: 

- in the year 170, Harun al-Rashld; 

- in the year 171, Abd al-Samad b. ‘All; 

- in the year 172, [Ya'qub b. al-Mansur; 

- in the year 173] 3190 al-Rashld; 

- [in the year 174 and] 3191 175, al-Rashid; 

- in the year 176, Sulayman b. Abi Ja'far; 

- in the year 177, al-Rashid; 

- in the year 178, Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali; 

- in the year 1 179, al-Rashid, who had performed the ‘umra, and remained on 2:522 
the 'umra until he performed the pilgrimage, then departed for Basra; 

- in the year 180, Musa b. ‘Isa, who was sent by al-Rashid from al-Raqqa; 

- in the year 181, al-Rashid; 

- in the year 182, [Musa b. ‘Isa; 

- in the year 183] 3192 al-‘Abbas b. Musa; 

- in the year 184, Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi; 

- in the year 185, Mansur b. al-Mahdi; 

- in the year 186, al-Rashid; 

- in the year 187, ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad; 

- in the year 188, al-Rashid—this was the last pilgrimage that he led, and no 
caliph after him led the pilgrimage; 

- in the year 189, al-‘Abbas b. Musa b. ‘Isa; 

- in the year 190, ‘Isa b. Musa 1 -Hadi; 

- in the year 191, al-Fadl b. al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali; 

- in the year 192, al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abdallah b. Ja'far b. Abi Ja'far. 


3189 That is, any of them known usually by a name taking the form Abu N. (Father of n., a 
kunya) really had the given name Muhammad and was called by his kunya in order to 
avoid ambiguity in a family with so many Muhammads. 

3190 Added by the Leiden editor; cf. al-Tabari, TaYikh, 3:607,609. 

3191 Added by the Leiden editor; cf. al-Tabari, TaYikh, 3:610. 

3192 Added by the Leiden editor; cf. al-Tabari, TaYikh, 3:647,649. 
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The leaders of campaigns during his days: 

- in the year 171, Yazid b. ‘Anbasa al-Harashi, who served on behalf of Ishaq b. 
Sulayman; 

- in the year 172, Muhammad b. Ibrahim; 

- in the year 173, Ibrahim b. ‘Uthman; 

- in the year 174, Sulayman b. Abl Ja'far; 

- in the year 175, Abd al-Malik b. Salih, but it was said that he did not enter 
Byzantine territory and that once he reached the pass 3193 he dispatched al- 
Fadl b. Salih; 

- in the year 176, Hashim b. al-Salt; 

- in the year 177, Dawud b. al-Nu‘man, on behalf of Abd al-Malik; 

- in the year 178, Yazid b. Ghazwan; 

- in the year 179, al-Fadl b. Muhammad; 

- in the year 180, IsmaTl b. al-Qasim; 

- in the year 181, Harun al-Rashid, who conquered the fortress of al-Safsaf; 3194 

- in the year 182, Ibrahim b. al-Qasim, on behalf of ‘Isa b. Ja'far; 

- in the year 183, al-Fadl b. al-'Abbas; 

- in the year 184, Muhammad b. Ibrahim; 

- in the year 185, Ibrahim b. ‘Uthman; 

- in the year 186, Ibrahim b. ‘Uthman again; 

- in the year 187, al-Qasim b. al-Rashid, Abd al-Malik b. Salih, and Ibrahim 
2:523 b. ‘Uthman b. Nahik—it was in this year | that al-Rashid had Ibrahim b. 

‘Uthman killed; 

- in the year 189, al-Fadl b. al-Abbas; 

- in the year 190, al-Rashid, who conquered Heraclea and al-Matamir; he also 
dispatched Humayd b. Ma'yuf to lead a campaign by sea—the people of 
Cyprus had broken the terms of the settlement, and so he raided them, 
killing and taking prisoners; 

- in the year 191, al-Rashid, who set out intending to campaign, but on reaching 
al-Hadath sent the men to campaign with Harthama b. A'yan; he himself 
remained on the frontier until Harthama returned. 

The religious scholars ( juqaha’) during his days: 


3193 Arabic al-darb: one of the two major passes into Byzantine territory. 

3194 A fortress beyond the northern end of the Cilician gates, on the road to Constantinople: 
cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:647 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxx, 165, note 601). 
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- Muhammad b. ‘Imran b. Ibrahim, 3195 

- Malik b. Anas, 3196 

- Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Abl al-Hasan al-Aslaml, 

- Abu al-Bakhtari b. Wahb al-Qurashl, 3197 

- Abdallah b. Ja'far al-Madlnl, 3198 

- Isma'Il b. Ja'far Abu ‘Uqayl, 3199 


- Sa'id b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Jumahl, 

- Abd al-'Aziz b. Abi Hazim, 

- Abd al-'Aziz b. Muhammad al-Darawardi, 3201 

- ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abdallah al-‘Umari, 3202 

- Sulayman b. Fulayh, 3203 

- [...] 3204 ‘Ata’b.YazId, 


3195 Apparently not Muhammad b. ‘Imran b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Talha, a judge in 
Medina who died in 154/770-771; possibly Muhammad b. ‘Imran al-Taymi, who served 
as judge in Medina under al-Mahdi (cf. Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rikh, 442). 

3196 Malik b. Anas (d. 179/796) was a jurist of Medina, the author of the oldest surviving 
Muslim lawbook, Kitab al-Muwatta’, and the founding authority of the Malik! mad- 
hhab (legal school). See the article by J. Schacht, in ei 2 , s . v . Malik b. Anas. 

3197 Abu 1-Bakhtari Wahb b. Wahb b. Kabir al-Qurashl (d. 200/815) served as a judge under 
al-Rashld and was a traditionist, genealogist, and historian. Al-Ya‘qubl cites him as one 
of the authorities for his history (ed. Leiden, 1:3). See Fuat Sezgin, gas, 1:267. 

3198 ‘Abdallah b. Ja'far al-Madlnl (d. 178/794-795) was a Basran traditionist; see Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhlb, 5:174-176. 

3199 Identified in the index of ed. Leiden as Isma'Il b. Ja'far b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. al- 
Husayn, the son of Ja'far al-Sadiq mentioned above, 2:460; but this is impossible, as this 
Isma'Il b. Ja'far (around whose claim to the imamate the Isma'Il! movement coalesced) 
predeceased his father, who died in 148/765. The vocalization of ‘Uqayl is uncertain; it 
may be ‘Aqll. 

3200 Miscopied as al-Asadi in both mss and corrected by the Leiden editor. Al-Ya‘qubl cites 
him as one of the authorities for his history (ed. Leiden, 1:4). 

3201 ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd al-Darawardi (d. c. 187/803) was a Medinese 
traditionist of Persian origin; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 6:353-355. 

3202 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abdallah al-‘Umari (d. 186/802), a descendant of ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab, was a Baghdad traditionist of poor reputation; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 6:213- 

3203 Sulayman b. Fulayh b. Sulayman is reported to have taken word of a revolt in Medina 
to al-Mansur in 145/762-763; see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:267. 

3204 M reads wa-Ata’ (and ‘Ata’), which the Leiden editor notes is impossible, as ‘Ata’ b. 
Yazid died in 107/725-726. He therefore proposed emending wa- to ibn (son of) and 
assuming that a name has dropped out. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 7:217, notes that ‘Ata’ b. 
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- Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna, 3205 

- Shank b. ‘Abdallah al-Nakha% 

- Salama al-Ahmar, 

- Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. Ibrahim, 3206 

- Ibrahim b. Sa'd al-Zuhri, 

- Sufyan b. al-Hasan al-Himmanl, 3207 

- Ja'far b. ‘Attab, 

- Ibn Abl Za’ida, 3208 

- ‘Allb. Mishar, 

- Abdallah b. Idris al-Awdl, 3209 

- Muhammad b. Marwan al-Suddl, 

- Jarir b. ‘Abd al-Hamld al-Kufl, 3210 

- Shu'ayb b. Safwan, 3211 the companion (sahib) of Ibn Shubruma, 3212 


Yazld transmitted traditions to a son named Sulayman, whose name conceivably could 
have occurred here, with the copyist omitting the name Sulayman by mistake as the 
previous name began with Sulayman. 

3205 Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna b. Maymun al-Hilall (d. 196/811) was a well-known Meccan tradition- 
ist, also known as a Qur’an commentator and legal scholar. See the article by Susan 
A. Spectorsky in ei 2 , s.v. Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna. 

3206 Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. Ibrahim (d. 182/798) was a prominent legal scholar. After studying 
law in Kufa and Medina with Abu Hanifa and Malik b. Anas, among others, he returned 
to Kufa, where he lived until he was appointed chief judge of Baghdad. He was one of 
the founders of the Hanafi school of law. See the article by Brannon M. Wheeler in ei 3 , 
s.v. Abu Yusuf. 

3207 The mss give his nisba “al-Himmanl” before his name; corrected by the Leiden editor 
on the basis of the previous occurrence of his name at ed. Leiden, 2:486. 

3208 On Ibn Abl Za’ida, see the note to al-Bara’/Yahya b. Abl Za’ida, above, ed. Leiden, 2:471. 

3209 ‘Abdallah b. Idris b. Yazld al-Awdl (d. late 192/808) was a Kufan judge and respected 
traditionist; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 5:144-146. Both mss miscopy his nisba as “al-Azdi”; 
corrected by the Leiden editor. 

3210 Jarir b. Abd al-Hamld b. Qurt al-Kufl (d. 188/804) was a respected traditionist who was 
bom in Isfahan, educated in Kufa, and then moved to Rayy, where he became a judge 
(hence his nisba is also given as al-RazI); see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 2:75-77. 

3211 Shu'ayb b. Safwan b. al-RabT al-Thaqafi was a traditionist of Kufan origin, also identi¬ 
fied as a “secretaiy” ( katib ) active in Baghdad under al-Rashid. See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 
4:353-354. 

3212 ‘Abdallah b. Shubruma (d. 144/761-762), a Kufan traditionist and poet, became a 
judge under al-Mansur. He is mentioned above (ed. Leiden, 2:433) as a companion 
of al-Saffah; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 6:250-251. Note that as Ibn Hajar mentions no 
connection between Shu'ayb b. Safwan and Ibn Shubruma, the meaning of sahib here 
is unclear. 
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- Ja'far b. Sulayman, 3213 

- | Muhammad b. al-Hasan, 3214 2:524 

- ‘All b. Hashim, 3215 

- ‘Abdallah b. al-Aslah al-Kindl, 3216 

- al-Salt b. al-Hajjaj, 3217 

- al-Qasim b. Malik al-Muzanl, 3218 

- ‘All b. Zabyan, 3219 

- Abu Shihab al-Kufi, 3220 

- Muhammad b. Masruq al-Qadi, 3221 

- ‘Adi b. Abdallah b. ‘Utba b. Mas'ud, 3222 


3213 Probably to be identified as the Basran traditionist of ShT'T leanings Ja'far b. Sulayman 
al-Duba'i (d. 178/794); see Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 7:2,44; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 2:95-98. 

3214 Probably to be identified as Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani (d. 189/804-805), a 
jurist and traditionist, a follower of Abu Hanifa and of the latter’s disciple Abu Yusuf. 
He also appears in an isnad of al-Ya'qubi (ed. Leiden, 1:284). He served for a time as 
chief judge of al-Raqqa, but was dismissed and returned to Baghdad. He died in Rayy, 
where he had gone as a member of Harun’s entourage. See the article by E. Chaumont 
in ei 2 , s.v. al-Shaybani, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Farkad. 

3215 Probably to be identified as ‘All b. Hashim b. al-Barid (d. 181/797), a Kufan traditionist 
of Shn leanings; see Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, 6:273; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 7:392-393. 

3216 Unidentified. 

3217 The name is miswritten as al-Talab in C, but the reading “al-Salt,” suggested by the 
Leiden editor, is fairly clear in M. Al-Salt b. al-Hajjaj was a Kufan traditionist (dates 
unknown); see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 4:433-444. 

3218 Al-Qasim b. Malik al-Muzanl (d. after 190/805-806) was a Kufan traditionist; see Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdhlb, 8:332-333. 

3219 ‘All b. Zabyan, of Kufan origin, was a follower of Abu Hanifa and became chief judge 
of Baghdad. He died at Qasr al-Lusus in western Iran in 192/807-808; see al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh, 3:732; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 7:441-443. 

3220 Abu Shihab al-Kufi: of uncertain identification; probably the Kufan traditionist, Qur’an 
reciter, and judge ‘Abd Rabbihi b. Nafi' al-Kinani (d. c. 171/787-788), known as Abu 
Shihab al-Asghar; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 6028-130. The other Kufan Abu Shihab 
(called Abu Shihab al-Akbar) was Musa b. Nafi' al-Asadi, a traditionist and Qur’an 
reciter, who receives a brief notice without dates in Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 10:374-375. 

3221 M, C: “Masrur,” corrected by the Leiden editor. This judge is otherwise unknown. 

3222 ‘Adi b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Utba b. Mas'ud: At ed. Leiden, 2:538, he is called ‘Awn b. ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Utba b. Mas'ud, and the Leiden editor suggests reading ‘Awn here, instead of‘Adi. The 
name suggests that he was the brother of ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Utba b. Mas'ud, 
one of the “Seven Jurists of Medina.” However, as the latter died in 98/716-717, the 
identification is not plausible, unless one assumes that a name has dropped out: i.e., 
‘Adi/‘Awn [b....] b. ‘Abdallah. 
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- Wakl‘ b. al-Jarrah, 3223 

- Yahya b. al-Yamanl, 3224 

- ‘Amr b. Hisham, 3225 

- Hammad b. Zayd, 

- Abu Awana, 3226 

- Yazld b. Zuray', 3227 

- ‘Ubayd[allah] b. al-Hasan, 3228 

- al-Mu‘tamir b. Sulayman, 3229 

- Dawud b. al-Zibriqan, 3230 

- Abbad b. Abbad al-Muhallabl, 3231 

- Hamza b. Najlh, 3232 


3223 Wakr b. al-Jarrah (d. 197/812) was a famous Iraqi traditionist. He is said to have been 
offered a judgeship by al-Rashld, but to have refused out of piety. See the article by R. 
G. Khoury in El 2 , s.v. Waki‘ b. al-Djarrah b. Malih al-Ru’asi, Abu Sufyan. 

3224 Following M, where the reading “al-Yamani” is clear. Ed. Leiden prints an undotted 
ductus. He is probably to be identified as Yahya b. al-Yaman al- c ljll (d. 188/803-804 or 
189/804-805) a Kufan traditionist who transmitted from Hisham b. ‘Urwa and Sufyan 
al-Thawri, among others. See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 11:306-307; and F. Sezgin, gas, 1:39. 

3225 Amr b. Hisham: of uncertain identify. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 8013, lists a certain Amr b. 
Hisham b. Yazln al-Jazari Abu Umayya al-Harrani, but the date of his death (245/859- 
860) makes him unlikely. 

3226 Abu Awana al-Waddah b. Abdallah al-Yashkuri (died c. 176/792-793) a mawld, was 
a prolific traditionist with an interest in historical traditions; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 

3227 Yazld b. Zuray' (d. 182/798) was a Basran traditionist; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 11:325-328. 

3228 M: ‘Ubayd b. al-Hasan; corrected by the Leiden editor on the basis of Tabaqat al-Huffaz. 
He may be ‘Ubaydallah b. al-Hasan (mss al-Husayn) al-'Anbari, mentioned above (ed. 
Leiden, 2:484), who served as judge in Basra under al-Mansur and al-Mahdl; however, 
according to al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:2517, he died in Dhu 1-Qa‘da 168/May-June 784, more 
than a year before the accession of al-Rashld. His presence here may have to do with 
the fact that al-Ya'qubl gives no list of religious scholars at the end of his section on 
al-Hadi. See also Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 7:7-8. 

3229 Al-Mu‘tamir b. Sulayman b. Tarkhan al-Tayml (d. 187/802-803) transmitted traditions 
of a historical character from his father Abu 1-Mu‘tamir; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 10:227- 
228. 

3230 Dawud b. al-Zibriqan al-Raqashi (d. c. 180/796-797) was a traditionist (deemed unreli¬ 
able) of Basran origin who moved to Baghdad; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 3:185-186. 

3231 Abu Mu'awiya ‘Abbad b. ‘Abbad al-Muhallabl (d. c. 177/793-794) was a descendant of 
al-Muhallab b. Abl Sufra. Originally from Basra, he settled in Baghdad. Brief notice in 
al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:2558 (trans. E. Landau-Tasseron, The History of al-Tabari, xxxix, 330 
and note); Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 5:95-96. 

3232 Possibly “Nujayh”: Ibn Hajar identifies Hamza b. Najih as a traditionist of Mu'tazili 
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- Khalid b. Yazld, 3233 

- Muhammad b. Rashid, 3234 

- 'Imran b. Khalid, the companion (sahib) of ‘Ata’, 3235 

- Muhammad b. Yazld al-Wasiti, 3236 

- 'Abd al-Mun'im b. Nu'aym, 3237 

- 'Umar b.Jami', 3238 

- Yusuf b. ‘Atlya, 3239 

- Abd al-'AzIz b. Abd al-Samad. 3240 


The Days of al-Amin 

The oath of allegiance was sworn to Muhammad al-Amin b. Harun al-Rashid. 

His mother was Umm Ja'far bt. Ja'far b. al-Mansur. Of the caliphs, only ‘All b. 

Abl Talib and Muhammad (al-Amin) were of two Hashimite parents. 3241 The 
oath of allegiance to him was sworn in Tus on the day that al-Rashid died. It 
was a Sunday, the first day of Jumada i, 193. 3242 | Al-Fadl b. Rabf received the 2:525 
oath of allegiance on his behalf from the Hashimites and commanders who 


leanings who transmitted traditions from al-Hasan al-Basri, but gives no dates; see Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdhlb, 3:34. 

3233 Khalid b. Yazid: of uncertain identity; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 3:125ft. gives at least four 
possibilities. 

3234 Muhammad b. Rashid: of uncertain identity; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 9:158 ff. gives three 
possibilities. 

3235 Leiden, 524, identifies him as sahib'ata’ but M breaks after “Khalid.” Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 
8029-130, lists two traditionists named ‘Imran b. Khalid, one too early, one too late, and 
neither connected with ‘Ata 1 . 

3236 Abu Sa'Id Muhammad b. Yazld al-Kula‘I al-Wasiti (d. c. 188/803-804) was a mawla of 
Syrian origin. See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 9:527-528. 

3237 Abd al-Mun‘im b. Nu'aym al-Aswari (no date) was a Basran traditionist deemed unre¬ 
liable; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 6:431-432. 

3238 Unidentified. 

3239 Ibn Hajar lists two possible traditionists of this name: Yusuf b. Atiyya b. Thabit al- 
Saffar (d. 187/802-803) was a Basran mawla traditionist generally deemed unreliable; 
Yusuf b. Atiyya al-Bahili (no dates) was another Basran traditionist generally deemed 
unreliable. See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 11:418 ff. 

3240 Abd al-'Aziz b. Abd al-Samad (d. after 187/802-803) was a blind Basran Qur’an reader 
and traditionist generally deemed reliable; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 6:346-347. 

3241 Virtually all of the Umayyad mothers were free, non-Hashimite women. Most, though 
not all, of the ‘Abbasid mothers were slave concubines. 

3242 February 20,809; as usual, the date and the day of the week do not coincide. 
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were present. Raja 5 al-Khadim 3243 came to Muhammad (al-Amln) in Baghdad 
on Wednesday, 12 nights remaining injumada i, corresponding to the non-Arab 
month of Adhar (March) 3244 

On that day the Sun was in Aries, 3 0 53'; Saturn in Sagittarius, 6° 20', retro¬ 
grade; Jupiter in Sagittarius, 6° 20', retrograde; Mars in Aquarius, 26° 30'; Venus 
in Pisces, 7 0 30'; and the Ascending Node in Cancer, 22° 

The notables 3245 gave their oath of allegiance on this day in Baghdad. Ishaq 
b. ‘Isa b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas came out and ascended the pulpit. Hav¬ 
ing praised God and invoked blessings upon (the Prophet) Muhammad, he 
said: 3246 

We are people who have suffered the greatest loss, but we are people 
who have been blessed with the finest successors. 3247 We have lost the 
Messenger of God, and no one has ever suffered greater loss than we; 
but we have been compensated with God’s caliphs, 3248 and who has 
compensation equal to ours? 

He announced the death to the people, reminded them of the succession agree¬ 
ment, and then descended. The next Friday, Muhammad (al-Amln) ascended 
the pulpit. Having praised and extolled God, having invoked blessings upon the 
Prophet Muhammad, and having mentioned all that God had bestowed upon 
him, he said: 

God’s caliphate and His Prophet’s legacy devolved upon the Commander 
of the Faithful al-Rashld. He acted righteously and ruled justly; he per¬ 
formed the pilgrimage to the House of God, 3249 strove mightily in the path 


3243 Khadim literally means “servant.” Although Arabic has an explicit term ( khasi ) for 
“eunuch,” khadim was used as a euphemism. After a proper name as part of the person’s 
title, it is generally not ambiguous. See the articles by A. J. Wensinck in ei 2 , s.v. Khadim, 
and by Ch. Pellat in ei 2 , s.v. Khasi. 

3244 That is, 18 Jumada 1,193 (March 9,809). 

3245 Arabic at-nas. 

3246 Cf. the parallel version of the speech in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:771. 

3247 Arabic baqiyya, literally, a remnant, in the sense of survivor or survivors (collective): 
the context points to the latter sense. 

3248 Reading with M: khulaja [’] Allah-, ed. Leiden, khalafan ibnahu (with, as successor, his 

3249 In M the word bi-l-nds has been deleted; if it is kept, the translation would be, “he led 
the people in pilgrimage to the House of God.” 
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of God, and gave his utmost in obedience to God. Seeking to please God— 
may He be exalted and glorified—he waged jihad personally, so that God 
strengthened his religion, confirmed him as ruler, and upheld his right. 
He repelled the enemy, made the roads safe, counseled the faithful, and 
brought prosperity to the land. God has chosen for him what lies with 
Him, and has honored him by having him meet Him. | To God we now 
entrust him, asking God for a good caliphate after him and for assistance 
with all your affairs with which God has charged me. I entreat God for 
guidance and for success in achieving for you that which pleases Him. 

Having exhorted to obedience and the giving of good counsel, he descended. 

On the first day of Jumada ii, 32S0 al-Fadl b. Rabf presented (al-Amin) with 
the imperial depots, treasuries, and al-Rashid’s will. Muhammad b. [Harun] 
had announced his intention to lead the pilgrimage, but al-Fadl b. Rabi‘ said 
to him: “Your father commanded me to say to you, ‘No caliph of the Abbasids 
shall (lead) the pilgrimage after me.’” Al-Amin therefore stayed behind. His 
mother, Umm Ja'far, performed the minor pilgrimage (‘ umra ) in the month 
of Ramadan. Earlier, in the days of al-Rashid, she had ordered the digging of 
the well of al-Mushash, and by the time she reached Mecca the project was 
complete. There she had cisterns constructed, as well as watering troughs and 
water-wheels. 3251 Muhammad (al-Amin) sent twenty thousand mithqals 3252 of 
gold which were made into plates for the door of the Ka‘b and nails for the door 
and lintel. 

Al-Amin had Abd al-Malik b. Salih released from prison. He appointed 
him over the regions he had previously governed: the Jazira, the district of 
Qinnasrin, al-Awasim, and al-Thughur. 3253 He returned to him his money and 
estates, and ordered that his son, Abd al-Rahman, and his secretary, Qumama, 
be delivered to him. Qumama had been imprisoned in a bathhouse that was 
shut tight and heated as hot as possible, and cats had been sealed in with him; 
there he remained until he expired. His son had also been imprisoned, and 


3250 March 22, 809. 

3251 Umm Ja'far’s name was Zubayda (literal meaning, “Little Butterball”). She died in 
210/831. The system of wells and other water works built along the pilgrimage route and 
around Mecca on her instructions came to be known as the Darb Zubayda (Zubayda’s 
Way). See the article by Renate Jacobi in ei 2 , s.v. Zubayda bt. Dja'far. 

3252 The mithqdlwiLS the weight of the dinar (20 qlrats of 0.2125 grams). Thus, 850 kg of gold 

3253 The fortresses along the Byzantine frontier. 


2:526 
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he remained so. 3254 Upon his release from prison, recalling al-Rashid’s unjust 
treatment of him, ‘Abd al-Malik said: 3255 

By God, kingship is something I never aimed for, desired, pursued, or 
requested. But had I sought it, it would have come to me faster than water 
2:527 rushing downstream or flames consuming the driest | brush. Instead, I was 

accused of a transgression I did not commit, and charged with a misdeed 
about which I had no knowledge. By God, al-Rashid perceived me to be 
worthy of rule and a rival to the caliphate; he saw that my hand could 
snatch it had I exerted myself, and gain mastery over it had I proffered 
it; he saw in my soul the perfect qualities and the best disposition for 
rule, though I had never cultivated those qualities nor sought to improve 
those traits, neither had I ever secretly plotted to seize the caliphate or 
announced such intentions publicly; and he recognized that the caliphate 
yearned for me as would a mother and inclined to me as would a dutiful 
wife. So, fearing that it longed for me dearly and yearned for me deeply, 
he meted out to me punishment fit for one who sought the caliphate 
without rest, made every sacrifice to attain it, struggled single-mindedly 
to achieve it, and prepared for it with all that he possessed. Now if he 
imprisoned me only because I was best suited for it and it best suited 
for me, and because I was best qualified to fill it and it most worthy to 
be filled by me, then this is not a crime for which I should repent, or 
something to which I had the temerity to aspire, or a matter about which 
I should be ashamed. If, however, he claims that his punishment of me 
was unavoidable and his retribution inescapable unless I renounced to 
him my authority, wisdom, prudence, and determination, (I would reply 
that) as a profligate cannot be frugal, so a man of intellect cannot become 
a fool. It makes no difference whether he punished me because of my 
wisdom or because of the people’s devotion to me. Had I desired the 
caliphate, I would have acted swiftly enough to deny him the opportunity 
to deliberate or take stock of the matter. It would have required but a brief 
announcement and a moment of effort. 3256 

Al-Amln had All b. ‘Isa b. Mahan released from prison and had his property 
returned to him. He appointed him to head his security force, promoted him, 
and showed him preference. 


3254 Ed. Leiden suggests supplying “until he died” or a similar phrase. 

3255 The translator wishes to thank Tayeb El-Hibri for his help with this ] 

3256 Parallel with variants in Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-‘Iqd at-farld, 2225. 
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Al-Amln appointed Asad b. Yazld b. Mazyad over Armenia; the latter pro- 2:528 
ceeded there. An area of the province had fallen to Yahya b. Sa'id, who was 
known as the Morning Star, 3257 and Isma'Il b. Shu'ayb, a client ( mawla) of Mar- 
wan b. Muhammad b. Marwan. The two men were in the area of Jurzan. 3258 
Ibn Mazyad, through a clever stratagem, finally captured them. He then forgave 
them and granted their release as he was by nature a generous man. Muham¬ 
mad (al-Amln) then dismissed him and appointed over Armenia in his stead 
Ishaq b. Sulayman al-Hashiml. The latter dispatched his son, al-Fadl, to the 
province as his deputy. Al-Fadl retained the post throughout the days of the 
Deposed One. 3259 

Muhammad (al-Amln) appointed Sa'id b. al-Sarh al-Kinani over Yemen. 3260 
A man from Palestine, he remained in Yemen for three years. Then, dismissing 
him, al-Amln appointed Jarir b. Yazld al-Bajall. Sa'id b. al-Sarh departed Yemen 
with a large quantity of money and made his way to Palestine, where he 
acquired houses and estates. Jarir b. Yazld remained in charge of Yemen until 
allegiance was sworn to al-Ma’mun. 

[Al-Rashid] 3261 had sent Harthama b. Ayan with an army to Samarqand to 
fight Rafi' b. al-Layth. He found that Rafi"s following had grown enormous: he 
had won over the people of al-Shash and Farghana, the people of Khujanda, 
Ushrusana, al-Saghaniyan, 3262 Bukhara, Khwarazm, Khuttal, and other districts 
of Balkh, Tukharistan, Soghdia, and Transoxania, as well as the Turks, the Khar- 
lukhs, 3263 the Toghuz-ghuz, the forces of Tibet, and others. He relied on their 
backing to fight against the governing authority ( sultan) and to kill Muslims. He 
made his way to the city of Samarqand and fortified himself there. Harthama 
pressed the war against him, killing a number of RafT’s followers. Rafi' then 
sought help from Jabbuya 3264 of the Kharlukhs. This Jabbuya, who had con¬ 
verted to Islam | under al-Mahdl, sought to deceive Harthama by leading him 2:529 


3257 Arabic Kawkab at-Subh. 

3258 Jurzan is roughly the area of modem Georgia in the Caucasus. 

3259 Arabic al-Makhlu, meaning both “the Deposed One” and “the Wanton One,” was a 
nickname given to al-Amln by his detractors. 

3260 Ed. Leiden has “Muhammad [b.] Sa'id” (though no reference to such a person is in the 
index). M (i67r) seems to indicate the correct reading: Sa'id b. al-Sarh. 

3261 Houtsma is probably correct in this addition, since all other sources indicate that Ibn 
al-Layth rose up late in al-Rashld’s reign. 

3262 The reading is uncertain. 

3263 Arabic, Kharlukh, later Qarluq: a Turkish tribal group in central Asia. See the article by 
C. E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. Karluk. 

3264 An Arabic version of the title of the ruler of the Kharlukhs, more often given as Yabghu. 
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to believe that he was his ally, when in truth his support and leaning were 
for Rafi‘. Now he openly declared his determination to revolt and depose the 
caliph, and RafT’s position was greatly strengthened. Rafi‘ set fire to the black 
banner, 3265 declared himself free of all ties to its supporters, and called for a 
non-Hashimite leader. Harthama moved to suppress the movement, until Rafi‘ 
requested a settlement, which Harthama granted to him. Rafi' presented him¬ 
self to him, along with his sons, his household, and his property in Muharram 
194. 3266 Al-Ma’mun 3267 wrote to Muhammad (al-Amln) with news of the vic¬ 
tory. He informed them of his careful planning and determined effort that had 
led to his God-given victory. 

Certain men poisoned Muhammad al-Amln’s heart against al-MaTnun and 
sowed malice between the two brothers. Those who incited him were ‘All b. 
‘Isa b. Mahan and al-Fadl b. RabT. They caused him to decide 3268 to have the 
oath of allegiance sworn to his son as his heir apparent and to remove al- 
Ma’mun (from the succession). He did so and had the oath of allegiance sworn 
to his son Musa—this took place on 3 RabT 11194. 3269 He gathered together the 
documents of agreement between himself and al-MaTnun that al-Rashld had 
drafted and had them burned, and the estrangement between the two brothers 
took its course. Muhammad (al-Amln) wrote to al-MaTnun, ordering him to 
come to him with all of his commanders. Al-MaTnun wrote back informing him 
that he would neither harken nor obey him in the matter. Al-Amln then wrote 
to the commanders in Khurasan, but they replied in the same manner, saying, 
“We are obliged to be loyal to you only if you fulfill your agreement with your 
brother; you, however, have broken the agreements, introduced innovations, 
and made light of the oaths and covenants.” Muhammad (al-Amln) sent a 
message to al-Ma’mun’s wife Umm ‘Isa bt. Musa 1 -HadI, demanding from her 
a jewel belonging to al-MaTnun that was in her possession. She refused, saying, 
“There is nothing in my possession that I own.” Al-Amln sent someone who 
raided her residence, plundered the entire house, and seized the jewel. When 
word of this reached al-MaTnun, he assembled the commanders who were 
with him and said to them: “You know the terms that my father imposed on 
2:530 me | and on Muhammad. Now he has violated and broken the agreements. He 


3265 Or “raiment,” black being the symbol of the Abbasid house. 

3266 Muharram 194 began on October 15,809. 

3267 Al-Ma’mun, as governor of Khurasan, had assumed responsibility for the campaign 
following the death of al-Rashld in 193/809. 

3268 Reading with M, wa-araya lahu-, ed. Leiden emends to wa-zayyana lahu (they suggested 

3269 January 14,810. 
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has provided ground for removing him because of his violation and breach, 
his interference with my property, family ties and duties, his burning of the 
documents and covenants that bound him, his disdain for God’s right by his 
violation, and his preoccupation with eunuchs.” They decided to write to al- 
Amln; if he did not back down, they would depose him. 

When Muhammad (al-Amln) received word of this, he assembled his com¬ 
manders. He told them about al-Ma’mun’s deposing of him, and he called on 
them to set out against him. They chose ‘Isma b. Abl ‘Isma al-SabIT 3270 and dis¬ 
patched a large force under his command. He set out and reached the border of 
Khurasan, at which point he stopped. Al-Amln wrote urging him to continue, 
but he refused, saying: “The terms of the oath of allegiance administered to us 
do not permit us to enter Khurasan, and on the same grounds you yourself are 
not to enter or send anyone into the province. If anyone comes to me at this 
very place from al-Ma’mun, I will fight him; otherwise I will not cross the bor¬ 
der.” Muhammad (al-Amln) then dispatched All b. ‘Isa b. Mahan as governor of 
Khurasan, ordering him to bring back al-Ma’mun and those in his company. He 
assigned him forty thousand stipendiary 3271 commanders and troops and saw 
that the necessary funds were provided to him. Al-Amln handed him a silver 
shackle, saying, “When you reach Khurasan, bind al-Ma’mun with this shackle 
and bring him before me.” 

When news of this reached al-Ma’mun, he placed Tahir b. al-Husayn b. 
Mus'ab al-Bushanjl in the charge of the campaign, having previously appointed 
him over the district of Bushanj and met his needs for livestock and funds. 

Tahir set out and encountered All b. ‘Isa at Rayy in 195. 3272 ‘All b. ‘Isa was at 
the head of a large force, while Tahir b. al-Husayn had but five thousand under 
his command. ‘All b. ‘Isa set out with a small band of men to circle round the 
army. Tahir b. al-Husayn, spotting him, galloped toward him with a group of | 2:531 

his men. He engaged ‘All, who was seated on a pale destrier, 3273 wearing a black 
hooded cloak and a tall hat. Those who had accompanied ‘All defended him, 
and a number of them were killed. ‘All galloped away, but Tahir on his own 
chased him down and struck him with his sword. Badly weakened, ‘All fell to the 


3270 Probably to be identified with the ‘Isma b. Hammad b. Salim cited by al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
3:794. The mss read al-ShiT (the Shi'ite); al-Sabn is the Leiden editor’s correction. 

3271 Arabic murtaziq. Apparently referring to soldiers issued military stipends although not 
registered in the diwan; see al-Baladhuri, Futuh, Glossary, 45. 

3272 The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:801, places the fighting in Sha'ban of 195, between 
April 29 and May 27,811. 

3273 Arabic birdhawn, a war horse capable of carrying a man in full armor, as opposed to 
the lighter-limbed and fleeter Arabian horse. See Lane, Lexicon, 1:186. 
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ground, whereupon Tahir dismounted and cut off his head. 3274 Returning to his 
camp, he mounted the head upon a lance and proclaimed to ‘All b. ‘Isa’s army, 
“The commander has been killed!” When‘All’s companions found out what had 
happened to him, they fled, abandoning the stores of cash and livestock, so that 
by day’s end Tahir was able to take possession of everything in ‘All’s camp. Many 
of ‘All’s men sought promises of safe-conduct from Tahir. 

Tahir wrote of the victory to al-Ma’mun, who was in Marw, and sent the head 
to him with one of his men. When the man came before Dhu 1 -Ri’asatayn 3275 
and the latter asked after his news, the man became so confused and tongue- 
tied that he could not answer him. This unsettled al-Fadl; so, opening the 
satchel, he read the letters and asked, “Where is the head?” The man’s belong¬ 
ings were searched, but it was not there, and, when he was queried about it, 
he did not respond. Sent to find it, he discovered that it had fallen some two 
miles back. It was retrieved and brought into Marw. The announcement of the 
victory was read in public, following which the oath of allegiance was sworn 
to al-Ma’mun as caliph, and he announced the deposition of Muhammad (al- 
Amln). All the people of Khurasan gave their obedience to al-Ma’mun. 

Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kalbl related to me: “After al-Ma’mun was 
greeted as caliph, he ascended the pulpit. He praised and extolled God and 
invoked blessings on Muhammad. Then he said: 

People, I have pledged myself before God that if He entrusts me with 
your affairs, I will obey Him with regard to you. I will not intentionally 
shed blood not permitted by His stipulations ( hudud ) or mandated by 
His precepts; I will not seize anyone’s wealth, properties, or valuables 
forbidden to me; I will not pass judgment rashly, whether out of anger 
2:532 or pleasure, but only as devotion to God requires. 3276 11 have pledged all 

this as an indissoluble pact and inalterable trust that I will fulfill out of 
desire that He increase my well-being and out of fear that He will call 
me to account regarding His law and creation. If I change or alter, I will 


3274 Al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:801, identifies ‘All’s slayer as Tahir b. al-Tajl, an otherwise obscure 
member of Tahir’s army. Al-Ya'qubi (or his source) apparently conflated the two Tahirs. 

3275 That is, al-Fadl b. Sahl, al-Ma’mun’s chief advisor. The significance of the title (Pos¬ 
sessor of Two Primacies) and its formal bestowal on al-Fadl b. Sahl by al-Ma’mun are 
explained in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:841. The two primacies refer to al-Fadl’s primacy in war 
and primacy in civil administration. According to al-Tabari, the title was not bestowed 
until 196, which makes its use here a possible anachronism. 

3276 Arabic ilia ma kdna fi-llahi lahu. The meaning of the phrase is unclear. Possibly a word 
is missing. 
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deserve admonition and be liable to censure. 3277 I take refuge with God 
from His wrath; I seek His help in obeying Him and ask that He prevent 
me from disobeying Him.” 

Muhammad (al-Amln) received word that ‘All b. ‘Isa b. Mahan had been slain, 
that his troops had been defeated and had retreated to Hulwan, and that the 
people of Khurasan had repudiated his caliphate and were united in supporting 
al-MaTnun. He also received word that Tahir had been strengthened by the 
funds, weapons, and livestock that had fallen into his hands and that al-MaTnun 
had written to Tahir urging him to not tarry, but to march directly on Baghdad. 

In response, al-Amln [dispatched ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Jabala against him], 3278 
ordering him to join to his forces the commanders and troops in Hulwan who 
had been with ‘All b. ‘Isa. Ibn Jabala encountered Tahir at Hamadhan in Dhu 
1 -Qa‘da in the year 195. 3279 Tahir killed him and plundered everything in his 
camp. Muhammad (al-Amln) then sent out ‘Abdallah b. Humayd b. Qahtaba 
al-Ta‘i, but he retreated from Hulwan. 

A man named ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. Khalid b. Yazid b. Mu'awiya rose up in Syria 
claiming the caliphate for himself. 3280 Muhammad (al-Amln) sent al-Husayn 
b. ‘All b. Mahan against him; however, when al-Husayn reached al-Raqqa, he 
stopped there and did not set out to fight him. 

Dawud b. Yazid al-Muhallabi, governor of al-Sind, died. (Al-Amln) appointed 
his son to succeed him. 

Malik b. Labid al-Yashkurl rebelled in the Sawad and announced his support 
for al-Ma’mun. 

Muhammad b. Abl Khalid—he was the senior commander of al-Har- 
biyya 3281 | and a person with a strong local following—received word that 2:533 
Muhammad (al-Amln) was set on his death and ruin. He gathered to himself 
the people of al-Harbiyya and the Abna’, 3282 and they rose up against Muham- 


3277 The text is uncertain. 

3278 The words in brackets, absent from the mss, were added by the Leiden editor on the 
basis of the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:826. 

3279 The month began on July 26,811. 

3280 For what can be gleaned from the sources about the revolt of this descendant of 
Mu'awiya (and, through his mother, of ‘All), usually called Abu 1-TJmaytir al-Sufyanl, 
see Cobb, White Banners, 55-62. 

3281 Al-Harbiyya quarter of Baghdad was located to the northwest of the Round City, 
beyond the Syrian Gate (Bab al-Sham). It was occupied mainly by participants in the 
original ‘Abbasid revolution from Khurasan. See Le Strange, Baghdad, 107 ff. 

3282 Short for Abna ’ al-Dawla (Sons of the Dynasty): Arabs and Iranians of Khurasanian 
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mad (al-Amln). Muhammad (al-Amln) sent [...] 3283 against them, and they 
clashed at a place in Baghdad known as Bab al-Sham. This was the first fighting 
to take place in Baghdad in that year 3284 

Muhammad (al-Amln’s) governor in Egypt was Hatim b. Harthama b. A'yan. 
Al-Amln dismissed him and appointed Jabir b. al-Ash'ath al-KhuzaT in 195. 3285 
When Jabir b. al-Ash‘ath arrived in Egypt, he did not have al-Ma’mun’s name 
proclaimed from the pulpits after that of Muhammad (al-Amln) as had been 
customary. When the soldiers rioted and said they would not obey, Ibn al- 
Ash'ath had them paid a double stipend. Yahya b. Muhammad al-Madinl 
arrived with a letter from al-Ma’mun. Jabir b. al-Ash'ath refused to swear alle¬ 
giance to al-MaTnim and remained loyal to Muhammad (al-Amln). Al-Sari b. al- 
Hakam al-Balkhi, one of the commanders of Egypt, and a group of supporters 
rebelled. They called on the soldiers to swear allegiance to al-Ma’mun, promis¬ 
ing them two years’ pay; they responded favorably by ousting Jabir b. al-Ash'ath 
from the governor’s residence and replacing him with ‘Abbad b. Muhammad. 
‘Abbad had been Harthama b. A'yan’s deputy ( khalifa ) in the province. 3286 He 
proclaimed al-Ma’mun as caliph in Rajab 196. 3287 

[...] a group. 3288 ‘Abbad sent [...] 3289 b. Hakim b. Kur 3290 and Muhammad 
b. Su'ayr 3291 against them. They clashed but were subsequently reconciled, and 


origin who had come to Iraq with the Abbasid revolution, settled in Baghdad, and 
formed the dominant force in the army of al-Amln. See the article by John P. Turner in 
ei 3 , s.v. Abna’. To the bibliography listed there, one may add Kennedy, Early Abbasid 
Caliphate, 104; Crone, Slaves on Horses, 66; Lassner, The Shaping of 'AbbasidRule, 133- 
136; and Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxx, xvii and 4. 

3283 The wording implies that the commander’s name originally occurred here and has 
dropped out of the text. 

3284 The Arabic might also mean: And that fighting, the first fighting to occur in Baghdad, 
took place in that year.” 

3285 According to al-Kindl, Kitab al-Umara’, 147-148, this took place in Jumada 11 of 195 
(began March 1,811). 

3286 Cf. al-Kindi, Kitab al-Umara’, 148-149, where he is called the agent ( wakil) for Har- 
thama’s estates ( diya') in Egypt. 

3287 Rajab 196 began on March 18,812. 

3288 There apparently is a lacuna in the mss. The sense is that a group loyal to al-Amln 
refused to obey Abbad. 

3289 A name has fallen out of the mss. 

3290 Sic M; ed. Leiden, Kun. 

3291 Or SaTr (the vocalization is uncertain); he appears in al-Kindi, Kitab al-Umara’, 148, as 
one of the first in Egypt to shift his allegiance to al-Ma’mun. 
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they swore the oath of allegiance. 3292 Muhammad (al-Amln) then wrote to a 
man named Rabl'a b. Qays al-Harashl, appointing him governor of Egypt, and 
he gathered the people of al-Hawf and others to his side. Rabl'a fought against 
‘Abbad b. Muhammad, marching against him until he came near al-Fustat, 
where clashes occurred between them. Rabl'a seized control over the province 
from ‘Abbad, until al-Ma’mun dispatched al-Muttalib b. ‘Abdallah al-Khuza‘i as 
governor of Egypt. 

‘Abd al-Malik b. Salih died in al-Raqqa in this year, that is, the year 196. 2:534 

He had been Muhammad b. [Harun’s] governor over the Jazira, the district 
of Qinnasrin, al-‘Awasim, and al-Thughur. After his death, the region became 
unsettled, with each tribal chief asserting control over his people. The people 
divided into two parties: one supporting Muhammad (al-Amin), the other 
supporting al-Ma’mun. There remained not a single area where people were 
not fighting each other, with no authority (sultan) to prevent them or disperse 
them. Tahir (b. al-Husayn) seized control of the area from al-Jabal to al-Ahwaz, 
killing Muhammad b. Yazid b. Hatim, Muhammad (al-Amin’s) governor, 3293 
and Jaylawayh 3294 al-Kurdi. Zuhayr b. al-Musayyab al-Dabbi set out for Fars, 
seized the area, and exacted the oath of allegiance (to al-MaTnun) there. Tahir 
proceeded to Wasit, on the third of Rajab, 3295 after he had the oath of allegiance 
to al-MaTnun administered to the people of Basra by Mansur b. al-Mahdi; in 
Kufa by al-Fadl b. Musa b. ‘Isa; in Mosul by al-Muttalib b. ‘Abdallah; and in Egypt 
by ‘Abbad b. Muhammad. 

Meanwhile, al-Husayn b. ‘All b. [‘Isa b.] Mahan was in al-Raqqa, 3296 but 
he was expelled by the Zawaqil 3297 and others there, and so he arrived in 
Baghdad on 8 Rajab 196. 3298 He denounced Muhammad (al-Amin’s) conduct 
after learning about it something hateful to him. He called on the army in 


3292 Presumably to al-Ma’mun, though the episode is somewhat obscure. See al-Kindi, 
Kitab al-Umara’, 148-151. 

3293 That is, al-Amin’s governor of al-Ahwaz; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:851-855. 

3294 The reading of the name, undotted in the mss, is conjectural. 

3295 3 Rajab 196 = March 20,812. 

3296 The translation follows M. The Leiden editor mistakenly inserted the phrase 'alayacl 
(by) after the words wa-bi-l-Raqqa (and in al-Raqqa), yielding, “and in al-Raqqa by al- 
Husayn b. ‘All b. [Isa b.] Mahan.” Al-Husayn was the son of ‘All b. ‘Isa b. Mahan, whose 
death fighting on behalf of al-Amin has been reported above, ed. Leiden, 2:531. 

3297 The term Zawaqil refers to certain Arab tribal elements in Syria and the Jazira, iden¬ 
tifiable from other sources as belonging to the northern or Qaysi tribes and having 
a reputation for lawlessness and brigandage. See the article by P. M. Cobb in ei 2 , s.v. 
Zawakil. 

3298 March 25, 812. 
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Baghdad to swear allegiance to al-MaTnun; the troops responded favorably, and 
he rose up against Muhammad (al-Amln), imprisoning him, his mother, and his 
sons. Following his imprisonment of them, the soldiers demanded that he pay 
their salaries. When he offered only excuses, they seized him, freed Muhammad 
(al-Amln), [his mother,] and his sons from prison, swore allegiance to him, 
and beheaded al-Husayn b. ‘All. They asked Muhammad (al-Amln) for their 
salaries, and he paid them each five hundred (dirhams) and a flask of perfume. 
He assembled four hundred contingents of troops under various commanders 
2: 535 and put them all under the command of ‘All b. Muhammad b. [‘Isa b.] 3299 | 
Nahik, ordering them to march against Harthama, who was then encamped at 
al-Nahrawan. The two armies clashed in the month of Ramadan. 3300 Harthama 
defeated them, capturing ‘All b. Muhammad b. ‘Isa b. Nahik, whom he sent on to 
al-MaTnun. Harthama proceeded with his army until he reached a place called 
the Bln Canal, 3301 one or two farsakhs from Baghdad. Tahir, for his part, made 
his way to the Sarsar Canal about four farsakhs from Baghdad; Tahir was on 
the west bank (of the Tigris), Harthama on the east bank. Fighting in Baghdad 
took place on both banks, although the marketplaces remained open and the 
merchants went about their business undisturbed. A group of al-MaTnun’s men 
and a group of Muhammad (al-Amln’s) men would gather around the same 
merchant with no strife between them. 

The Abna 5 and (the people of) al-Harbiyya rose up against Muhammad (al- 
Amln); they proclaimed their allegiance to al-MaTnun and wrote to Tahir with 
their pledges of support. 3302 Tahir entered Baghdad and took the west bank up 
to al-Anbar Gate. Muhammad (al-Amln) had imprisoned Sulayman b. AblJa'far 
and Ibrahim b. al-Mahdl on a matter about which he had been informed. When 
Harthama reached the gate of Baghdad, al-Amln released the two men from 
prison and sent them with a group of Hashimites to Harthama to summon him 
to obedience to al-Amln and that the latter would provide him with whatever 


3299 Added by the Leiden editor. 

3300 Between May 16 and June 14,812. 

3301 The Bin Canal (Nahr Bin) branched from the main Nahrawan Canal that flowed east 
of the Tigris and roughly parallel to the river. The Bin Canal left the Nahrawan Canal at 
Jisr Nahrawan, where the main Khurasan road crossed the canal, and flowed into the 
Tigris at Kalwadha. See Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 59. 

3302 Arabic raha’in (pledges) could also refer to persons to be kept as hostages. Cf. the 
parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:866-867, where the mutiny is portrayed as a revolt of 
senior officers against the new officers appointed by al-Amln, the so-called “perfume 
commanders,” with reference to the flask of perfume that al-Amln bestowed on each 
of them. 
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goods and estates he desired. Harthama replied to them, “Were it not that 
messengers are not to be slain, I would have your heads.” The two men returned 
to Muhammad (al-Amin), who let them go free. 

The people of the eastern part of Baghdad rose up against Muhammad (al- 
Amin) and declared their support for al-Ma’mun. They [...] 3303 Khuzayma b. 
Khazim al-Tamimi, who made his way to the bridge and cut it loose. Zuhayr 
b. al-Musayyab approached from the direction of Kalwadha 3304 with boats 
bearing manjamqs and ’arradas . 3305 Muhammad (al-Amin) withdrew to his 
palace known as al-Khuld in the western part of Baghdad and fortified himself 
there. Zuhayr bombarded it | with the manjaniqs. Harthama, for his part, 
entered by the Khurasan Gate from ‘Askar al-Mahdi, 3306 located on the east 
bank of Baghdad, and Tahir from his camp entered Madinat Abi Ja'far. 3307 
They surrounded al-Khuld. Muhammad (al-Amin) left through the Khurasan 
Gate and made his way to the Tigris, intending to go to Harthama. 3308 When 
Tahir’s men got word of this, they attacked Harthama, who was aboard a 
bark ( harraqa) of his, 3309 causing him to fall into the water, but they fished 


3303 The text is corrupt. The mss read wa-awhalu (and they mired), which makes no sense. 
A plausible emendation is wa-awjalu (and they frightened), which fits with the parallel 
in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:904, where Khuzayma’s friends and family say to him, “By God; it 
seems to us that this man (viz., Tahir) has our master (viz., al-Amin) by the nape of the 
neck; so make an arrangement for yourself and for us.” (Trans. M. Fishbein, The History 
of al-Tabari, xxxi, 173.) The Leiden editor emended to wa-ajallu (and they magnified), 
possibly to be read wa-ajtaw (and they drove out). In any case, Khuzayma, who had 
been a trusted member of al-Amln’s court, went over to al-Ma’mun’s side and cut loose 
the pontoon bridge over the Tigris connecting east and west Baghdad. 

3304 Town and district on the east bank of the Tigris River. 

3305 The manjaniq and the 'arrada were stone-hurling machines of the traction trebuchet 
type. An asymmetrically positioned beam was rotated swiftly around a funcrum by 
several men pulling ropes attached to the beam’s shorter end. The projectile was 
attached to a sling on the beam’s longer end. The manjaniq was larger, with two trestles 
supporting a horizontal beam that served as fulcrum for the arm. In the 'arrada, a 
single upright beam with a u-shaped socket at its upper end supported the arm. See 
P. Chevedden et al, “The Traction Trebuchet: A Triumph of Four Civilizations.” 

3306 Later known as al-Rusafa. 

3307 That is, the City of Abu Ja'far (al-Mansur), the Round City, site of al-Mansur’s original 
settlement. 

3308 For detailed accounts of al-Amln’s last days, his desperate decision to entrust himself 
to Harthama’s mercy, rather than to Tahir, and Tahir’s thwarting of this plan, see al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:gnff. 

3309 The referent of “his” is ambiguous; it could be either al-Amin or Harthama, but the 
parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:917, makes it clear that the bark belonged to Harthama, 


2:536 
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him out after a short while. Muhammad (al-Amln) emerged wearing only an 
undergarment and drawers and sat on the bank. The troops passed by without 
recognizing him. Finally a client ( mawla ) of Shakla 3310 passed by, recognized 
him, and took him to his home. Then word of what had happened to al-Amln 
was brought to Tahir b. al-Husayn. A quarrel ensued between Tahir on the one 
side and Harthama and Zuhayr on the other. Tahir finally ordered his client 
(mawla) Quraysh al-Dandani 3311 to behead al-Amln. Tahir mounted the head 
on a spear which he took with him to his encampment in the gardens. Then 
he sent it to al-MaTnun. The killing of al-Amln took place on a Sunday in 
Muharram 198 .1 have heard some say that it took place on the 5th of Safar. 3312 

Tahir wrote the following letter to al-MaTnun in his own hand: 

Although the Deposed One was the partner of the Commander of the 
Faithful 3313 in lineage and kinship, the judgment of the Book 3314 has dis¬ 
tinguished between them as regards the duty of friendship 3315 and sanc¬ 
tity, because he 3316 has severed the bond of religion and departed from 
that which unites the Muslims. God, who is mighty and exalted, in relat¬ 
ing to us the story of Noah, says: Noah, he is not of thy family; it is a deed 
not righteous . 3317 No obedience is due to anyone in disobedience to God, 
nor are the obligations of kinship violated if the violation is done for the 
sake of God. I send this letter of mine to the Commander of the Faithful 
after God has killed the Deposed One and abandoned him because of his 
treachery and perfidy. He has consolidated the rule of the Commander of 
2: 537 the Faithful and carried out on his behalf His awaited | promise. Praise 

be to God, who has returned to the Commander of the Faithful what was 


who himself was aboard and fell into the Tigris along with al-Amln when Tahir’s men 
attacked the bark. Tahir’s men pulled Harthama out of the water, but al-Amln eluded 
them by swimming for the shore. 

3310 The mother of Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi, a leading member of the Abbasid house. 

3311 Thus in al-Tabari, followed by ed. Leiden; M apparently reads al-Daydanl. 

3312 For a discussion of the various dates given for the death of al-Amln, see Fishbein, The 
History of al-Tabari, xxxi, 210, note 718. Muharram 198 began on September 1,813; Safar, 
the following month, began on October 1,718. 

3313 That is, of al-Ma’mun. 

3314 That is, the Qur’an. 

3315 Arabic walaya ; echoing Qur’an 8:72. 

3316 That is, al-Amln. 

3317 The Qur’anic verse (11:46) concerns Noah’s son who refused to embark on the Ark. By 
rejecting the warning of his father, the Prophet Noah, he severed the ties of kinship 
and was, so the verse implies, no longer a member of Noah’s family. 
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rightfully his and who has devised on his behalf concerning the one who 
betrayed his oath and violated his trust. So, through the Commander of 
the Faithful, He has restored harmony after division, united the commu¬ 
nity after it had been fragmented, and restored the banners of the faith 
after their true meaning had been obliterated. 3318 

Tahir then composed a letter concerning the victory, describing his exploits 
from the day he departed Khurasan and his achievements, province by prov¬ 
ince and day by day. We have placed the letter in a separate book 3319 

Al-Amlris caliphate, from the day of al-Rashld’s death to his own murder, 
lasted four years, seven months, and twenty-one days; there were three years 
between the death of Harun (al-Rashld) and al-Amln’s deposition. On the 
day of his murder he was twenty-seven years and three months old, although 
some have said that he was twenty-eight years old. He left two sons: Musa and 
Abdallah. The persons with the greatest influence over him were Isma'Il b. 
Subayh al-Harranl and al-Fadl b. al-Rabf. Muhammad b. al-Musayyab was in 
charge of his security forces ( shurat ), whom al-Amln subsequently removed, 
appointing him governor of Armenia and replacing him (as head of security) 
with Muhammad b. Hamza b. Malik. Afterward he dismissed the latter and 
appointed in his place Abdallah b. Khazim al-Tamlml. ‘Isma b. Abl Tsma was in 
charge of his palace guard (haras) and his chamberlain was al-Fadl b. al-RabT, 
whose sons 3320 carried out the day-to-day duties of the post. 

Those who led the pilgrimage during his rule: 

- in the year 193, Dawud b. isa b. Musa; 

- in the year 194, All b. Harun al-Rashld; 

- in the year 195, Dawud b. isa; 

- in the year 196, al-Abbas b. Musa b. isa, who was governor of Mecca; 3321 

- in the year 197, al-Abbas. 3322 


3318 Curiously, al-Tabari, who cites a virtually identical text in Tarlkh, 3:950, attributes its 
composition not to Tahir, but to al-Ma’mun’s secretary, Ahmad b. Yusuf, who is reported 
to have ghost-written the text at the urging of al-Fadl b. Sahl, who feared that the death 
of al-Amin might draw down people’s wrath on al-Ma’mun. For parallel translations, 
see El-Hibri, Reinterpreting Islamic Historiography, 70-71, and Fishbein, The History of 
al-Tabari, xxxi, 224-225. 

3319 The text of the letter can be found in al-Tabari, Tarlkh, 3:926-930. 

3320 M: “whose son al-Fadl carried out...” 

3321 Probably on behalf of al-Ma’mun; see the notice in al-Tabari, TaYikh, 3:868. 

3322 That is, al-Abbas b. Musa b. c !sa, who, according to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:903, was loyal to 
al-Ma’mun. 
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The leaders of campaigns during his caliphate: 

- in the year 194, al-Hasan b. Mus'ab on behalf of Thabit b. Nasr; 

- in the year 195, Thabit b. Nasr al-Khuza‘ 1 ; 

- in the year 196, Thabit b. Nasr; 

- in the year 197, Thabit b. Nasr. 

2:538 The religious scholars ( juqaha’) during his days were: 

- Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Waqid, 3323 

- Yahya b. Sulayman al-Ta’ifi, 3324 

- Abu Mu'awiya Muhammad b. Hazim al-Makfuf, 3325 

- Asbat, a client ( mawla ) of Quraysh, 3326 

- Awn b. Abdallah b. ‘Utba b. Mas'ud, 3327 

- ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mushir, 

- Muhammad b. Kathir al-Kufi, author of the Tafsir , 3323 

- Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna, 

- WakT b. al-Jarrah, 

- Abdallah b. Numayr, 3329 

- Yazid b. Ishaq, 


3323 Usually known as al-Waqidi; al-Ya‘qubi has already cited him as one of his sources; see 
above, ed. Leiden, 2:3, and the note there. 

3324 Probably the same as Yahya b. Sallm/Sulaym al-Qurashl al-Ta’ifi (d. c. 193/808-809), a 
traditionist from al-Ta’if active in Mecca; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 11:226-227. 

3325 Probably to be identified as Abu Mu'awiya Muhammad b. Khazim al-Darir ( darlr and 
makfuf both mean blind), a Kufan traditionist known as a Murji’l who died in 195/810- 
811; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 9:137-139. 

3326 Asbat b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman was a Kufan traditionist who died early in 
200/815; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 1:211. 

3327 A Kufan traditionist and ascetic ( zahid ) named ‘Awn b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Utba b. Mas'ud is 
mentioned by Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 8:171-173, but the date of his death between 110 and 
120 makes the identification doubtful. 

3328 Muhammad b. Kathir al-Qurashl has been mentioned as a source by al-Ya‘qubI (ed. 
Leiden, 2:4, and note), but since the date of Muhammad b. Kathir al-Qurashi’s death is 
120/737, he could scarcely be the person meant here. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 9:415-420, 
mentions five traditionists with the name Muhammad b. Kathir, but none is both 
Kufan and an author of a tafsir (Qur’an commentary). 

3329 ‘Abdallah b. Numayr al-Hamdani (d. 199/814-815) was a Kufan traditionist; see Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdhib, 6:57-58. 
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- Isma'Il b. ‘Ulayya, 3330 

- ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Thaqafi, 3331 

- Yahya b. Sa'Id al-Qattan, 3332 

- Yazld b. Malik, 

- al-Walld b. Muslim, the associate of al-Awza‘i, 3333 

- Ishaq al-Azraq, 3334 

- Zayd b. Harun, 

- All b. Asim, 3335 

- Hammad b. Amr, 

- Salm b. Salim al-Tamiml. 


The Days of al-MaTnun 

Abdallah al-Ma’mun b. Harun al-Rashid, whose mother was a slave concubine 
(umm walad) from Badhghls named Marajil, was given the oath of allegiance in 
195 in the days of Muhammad (al-Amln), as we have described in our account 
of the events between him and Muhammad (al-Amln). Most of the people 
of the provinces swore allegiance to him in 196. By Muharram 198 3336 and 
with the murder of Muhammad (al-Amln), the people of the provinces had 
rallied to him; no one remained who had not given his obedience, and everyone 
anywhere who had held back now claimed that he had supported al-Ma’mun 
and inclined to him all along. 

On that day, the Sun was in Libra, i° 53'; the Moon [...]; [Saturn] 3337 in Leo, 

26° 20', retrograde; Jupiter in Aries, | 18 0 10', retrograde; Mars in Leo, 4 0 40'; 2:539 


3330 Ismail b. ‘Ulayya (really Isma’Il b. Ibrahim b. Miqsam, known as Ibn ‘Ulayya) was a 
Basran traditionist who died in 193/809; see Ibn Hajar, 1:275-279. 

3331 ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Majld al-Thaqafi (d. 194/809-810) was a Basran traditionist; 
see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 6:449-450. 

3332 Yahya b. Said b. Farrukh al-Qattan (d. 198/814-815) was a Basran traditionist; see Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdhib , 11:216-220. 

3333 Abiil-Abbas al-Walidb. Muslim al-Umaw! (d. 195/810-811) was a Damascus traditionist 
and historian, a pupil of al-Awza‘I; see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 11:151-155; Fuat Sezgin, gas, 

1:293- 

3334 Ishaq b. Yusuf al-Azraq is mentioned by Khalifa b. Khayyat, Ta’rlkh, 466, as having died 
in 195/810-811. 

3335 All b. ‘Asim b. Suhayb (d. c. 200/815-816) was a traditionist from Wasit; see Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib, 7:344-347; Fuat Sezgin, gas, 1:97. 

3336 Muharram 198 began on September 1,813. 

3337 The text in the mss and ed. Leiden reads, “the moon in Leo, 26° 20', retrograde.” This is 
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Venus in Leo, 24 0 ; Mercury in Virgo, 23 0 10'; and the Ascending Node in Aries, 
24 0 50'. 

Al-Ma’mun sent al-Muttalib b. Abdallah al-Khuza‘1 to Egypt as governor of 
the province in 198. He remained there for seven months. Al-MaTnun then 
appointed al-Abbas b. Musa b. ‘Isa al-Hashimi over Egypt in 199. The latter 
sent his deputy 3338 Abdallah b. al-Abbas. Abdallah imprisoned al-Muttalib b. 
Abdallah, deputed Ibrahim b. Tamlm to be in charge of taxation ( kharaj ), and 
entrusted his security forces ( shurta ) to ‘Abd al-Aziz b. al-Wazir al-Jarawi. When 
Abdallah b. al-Abbas’ comported himself badly, al-Sari b. al-Hakam rose in 
revolt and won support from the army. He fought Abdallah, drove him from the 
area, 3339 and freed al-Muttalib from prison. Al-Sari swore allegiance to him, and 
the latter settled in the governor’s residence. He then tortured 3340 Abdallah 
b. al-Abbas and seized from him all that was in his possession. Abd al-‘AzIz 
al-Jarawi went to Tinnis, remaining in control there and over the adjoining 
districts of Lower Egypt, while al-Sari b. al-Hakam took control of the central 
district of al-Fustat and Upper Egypt. Al-Abbas b. Musa b. ‘Isa controlled the 
al-Hawf region among the Qays. 3341 They subsequently abandoned him, and so 
he remained in Bilbays (only) thirty-five days and then died. 3342 

In the year 198, al-Ma’mun 3343 sent al-Hasan b. Sahl as governor of Iraq and 
2:540 other regions. Al-Asfar, usually known | as Abu 1 -Saraya 3344 —his real name 


impossible, as the moon never displays retrograde motion. The text can be restored by 
assuming that a copyist skipped from the word qamar (moon) to 26° 20', retrograde, 
omitting the figure for the position of the moon and the word zuhal (Saturn), which 
regularly comes between the moon and Jupiter in al-Ya‘qubi’s horoscopes. A similar 
mistake occurs at ed. Leiden 2:351. 

3338 Following M ( na’ibahu ); ed. Leiden reads the undotted text of C as bi-bnihi (his son). 
‘Abdallah b. al-Abbas b. Musa was indeed his son, so either reading makes sense. 

3339 Arabic al-balad, which might also mean “the country/province”: however, the text 
implies that al-Muttalib was able to get hold of ‘Abdallah, and so he could hardly have 
left Egypt. 

3 340 Following M, wa- ‘adhdhaba ; ed. Leiden, wa-bayyata (and he raided/attacked by night). 

3341 The text is uncertain and there may be a lacuna (cf. the more detailed account in al- 
Kindl, Kitab al-Umara’, 154-155). M reads ft Tinnis (in Tinnis); the translation follows 
ed. Leiden in emending to fi Qays. 

3342 Ed. Leiden (apparently following C) omits wa-tuwuffiya (and he died). According to 
al-Kindl, loc. cit., he was poisoned by the Qays at the instigation of al-Muttalib. 

3343 He was still in Khurasan; according to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 30037, he did not arrive in 
Baghdad until 15 Safar 204 (August 11,819). 

3344 On Abu 1-Saraya and his revolt see the article by John P. Turner in ei 3 , s.v. Abu 1-Saraya 
al-Shaybanl. In addition to the bibliography cited there, one should add the article by 
A. Arioli, “La rivolta di Abu Saraya: appunti per una tipologia del leader islamico.” 
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was al-Sari b. Mansur al-Shaybani—had rebelled in Kufa and with him was 
the ‘Alid Muhammad b. Ibrahim, who was known as Ibn Tabataba. 3345 When 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim died, Abu 1 -Saraya replaced him with Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. Zayd. 3346 Al-Abbas b. Muhammad b. Musa al-Ja‘fari took 
control of Basra. Zayd b. Musa b. Ja'far b. Muhammad came [from] Kufa, 3347 
where he had rejected (his allegiance to the caliph) 3348 and made his way to 
Basra to join al-Abbas b. Muhammad al-Ja‘fari. Muhammad b. al-Hasan, known 
as al-Salaq, 3349 tookWasit; Ibrahim b. Musa b. Ja'far took Yemen; Muhammad b. 

Ja'far took the Hijaz. [Ahmad b.] 3350 ‘Umar b. al-Khattab al-Raba‘I took control 
of Nisibin and its hinterland; al-Sayyid b. Anas in Mosul; Musa b. Mubarak al- 
Yashkuri in Mayyafariqln; ‘Abd al-Malik b. al-Jahhaf al-Sulami and Muhammad 
b. Attab in Armenia; Muhammad b. al-Rawwad al-Azdl, Yazid b. Bilal al-Yamani, 
Muhammad b. Hamid 3351 al-Hamdani, ‘Uthman b. Afkal, and ‘All b. Murr al-Ta'I 
in Azerbaijan; Abu Dulaf al-'Ijli, Murra b. Ubayy al-Rudaynl, ‘All b. al-Bahlul, 
Muhammad b. Zuhra, Sinan, and Zayd b. ... 3352 in al-Jabal; Bistam b. al-Salas 

al-Raba‘I in [_] and [_] 3353 and environs; | Habib b. al-Jahm in Kafartutha 2:541 

and Ra’s ‘Ayn; Nasr b. Shabath al-Nasri, 3354 who was the most powerful and 
formidable of these individuals, in Kaysum and the surrounding area of Diyar 
Mudar; al-‘Abbas b. Zufar al-Hilali in Qurus and the outlying villages of al- 
‘Awasim; ‘Uthman b. Thumama al-'Absi in al-Hiyar and the outlying villages of 
Qinnasrin; and Man!' al-Tanukhi in al-Hadir, which lies near Aleppo. Ya'qub b. 

Salih al-Hashimi campaigned against al-Hadir, and so none of the inhabitants 
remained; they dispersed in all directions, with most of them making their 
way to the city of Qinnasrin. Ya'qub destroyed al-Hadir and razed it to the 


3345 His full name was Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Isma’Il al-DIbaj b. Ibrahim 
al-Ghamr b. al-Hasan al-Muthanna; see the article by B. Scarcia Amoretti in ei 2 , s.v. Ibn 
Tabataba. 

3346 His full name was Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Zayd b. ‘All b. al-Husayn b. ‘All b. Abl 
Talib. Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:978 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxn, 15). 

3347 The translation follows the emendation proposed by the Leiden editor. The mss read, 
“Muhammad al-Kufi came.” 

3348 Or perhaps, “where he had been rejected.” But this translation seems better, given 
Zayd’s conduct against the Abbasids in Kufa. 

3349 Following the reading of ed. Leiden. The mss here have al-s-l-f. 

3350 Addition suggested by the Leiden editor on the basis of Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kdmil, 6:223. 

335 1 Or possibly Humayd. 

3352 A lacuna is visible in the mss. 

3353 As the Leiden editor notes, “the names are badly corrupted.” His conjectures do not 
seem supported by M. 

3354 Usually appears with the nisba “al-'Uqayli”. 
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ground. There had been twenty thousand fighters there, but it remains a ruin 
to this day. Al-Hawari b. Hantan 3355 al-Tanukhi was in Ma'arrat al-Nu‘man, Tall 
Mannas, and the surrounding area around Hims; Haraq 3356 al-Bahranl 3357 in 
Hama and its hinterland; the Banu Bistam in Shayzar and its hinterland; the 
Banu 1 -Simt in the city of Hims; and in al-MassIsa, Adana, and the outlying 
areas of al-Thughur was Thabit b. Nasr al-Khuza‘ 1 . He had been Muhammad 
(al-Amln)’s governor, but when matters turned out for al-Amln as they did, al- 
Khuza ‘1 asserted control over the region. A number of disparate tribes settled 
in Damascus, Jordan, and Palestine. 

In Egypt, al-Sari (b. al-Hakam) was in the central region of al-Fustat and 
Upper Egypt; Abd al-Aziz al-jarawl was in Lower Egypt; the Qaysiyya and 
Yamaniyya were in the two al-Hawf districts; the Lakhm and Band Mudlij 
gained control over Alexandria—the head of the Lakhm was a man named 
2:542 Ahmad b. Rahim al-Lakhml—but afterward the Andalusians took control. | 
The affair of the Andalusians began when they arrived from al-Andalus in 
four thousand ships and anchored in the harbor of Alexandria at al-Raml. 
Numbering around three thousand men, they remained along the coast for 
a time. 3358 Then one of the officials of the government ( al-sultan ) assaulted 
one of their number, which sparked factional violence. The Andalusians rose 
up against al-Fadl b. Abdallah, the brother of al-Muttalib b. Abdallah, killing 
the head of his security force. They proceeded to the citadel and attacked the 
people of Alexandria until they drove them from their homes. The inhabitants 
abandoned their homes and property as a result. The Andalusians chose a 
certain Abu Abdallah al-Sufi to lead them, a man who shed blood and killed 
Muslims. Then, removing him, they followed a man named al-Kinani and drove 
the Banu Mudlij and Lakhm from the area. The entire city fell to their control. 
In Barqa, Muslim b. Nasr al-A'war al-Anbari was in control. 

After al-MaTnun appointed al-Hasan b. Sahl over Iraq, the latter sent as his 
deputy Dhu 1 -Alamayn 3359 All b. Abl Sa'Id. Al-MaTnun also wrote to Tahir b. 


3355 Sic mss, but the reading is dubious. Cobb, White Banners, 94, reads al-Hawari b. Hittan, 
a reading supported by al-Ya c qubI, Mushakala, 26. 

3356 Sic mss, but perhaps to be read as “al-Haraq.” 

3357 Although M reads al-Nahranl, ed. Leiden’s reading al-Bahranl is preferable. 

3358 The translation follows M, zam[an\an (for a time). C reads wa-ma (and what), which 
led the Leiden editor to assume that a lacuna followed. The reading of M does not 
require the assumption. 

3359 The title, if read in this way, means “He of the Two Banners/Standards.” According to 
Wiet, Les Pays, 135, note 5, and Sourdel, Vizirat, 1:202 and note 7, the name should be 
read as Dhu l-Qalamayn (He of the Two Pens/Bureaus), referring either to administra- 
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al-Husayn, directing him to proceed to the Jazira to wage war against Nasr b. 
Shabath. The arrival of Dhu l-‘Alamayn in Iraq angered Tahir, who said, “The 
Commander of the Faithful has not treated me fairly.” However, he did march 
to the Jazira and wage war against Nasr. Al-Hasan b. Sahl reached Iraq and 
settled at Nahrawan. Harthama set out against Abu 1 -Saraya; their forces met 
near Kufa on 10 Jumada n 199 3360 in a series of clashes before Harthama with¬ 
drew. [Zuhayr b. al-Musayyab al-Dabbi then set out against him. When Abu 
1 -Saraya defeated him, | Zuhayr retreated to Qasr Ibn Hubayra. Al-Hasan b. 2:543 
Sahl then sent Abdus b. Muhammad b. Abl Khalid against Abu 1 -Saraya] 3361 
with a formidable army. He met Abu 1 -Saraya at a place called al-Jami‘, located 
between Baghdad and Kufa, with twelve nights remaining in Rajab of this 
year. 3362 Abu 1 -Saraya killed him and captured his brother, Harun [b. Muham¬ 
mad] 3363 b. Abl Khalid, and a number of his men. When word of this reached 
Zuhayr, he left Qasr Ibn Hubayra for Baghdad. Harthama then returned with a 
large number of troops and encountered Abu 1 -Saraya, pushing him back as far 
as Kufa, where he thoroughly defeated him, killing most of Abu 1 -Saraya’s fol¬ 
lowing in the process. When Harthama entered Kufa, Abu 1 -Saraya fled the city 
in defeat, making his way first to Wasit and then to al-Ahwaz, where al-Hasan 
b. All al-Badhghisi, known as al-MaTnunl, met and defeated him. Abu 1 -Saraya, 
soundly defeated, beat his retreat to Rustuqbadh, very sick with a stomach dis¬ 
ease. 3364 Word reached Hammad al-Khadim, known as al-Kundughush, 3365 of 
his whereabouts. Moving quickly against him, he seized Abu 1 -Saraya and with 
him Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Alawi and his client ( mawla ) Abu 1 -Shawk. 

He delivered them to al-Hasan b. Sahl, who was in al-Nahrawan. When he was 
brought before Ibn Sahl, Abu 1 -Saraya said to him, “Spare my life!—may God 
make the governor prosper.” Ibn Sahl replied, “May God not spare me if I spare 
you!” and passed sentence on him. Abu 1 -Saraya was beheaded, his corpse cut 


tion of the army and of taxation or to his mastery of two sorts of script. The reading 
Dhu 1-Alamayn, however, is clear in the mss. Note that M here reads Dhu 1-Alamayn 
(He of the Two Worlds), the significance of which is not readily apparent, but reads 
Dhu 1-Alamayn in the next line. 

3360 January 26, 815. 

3361 The Leiden editor supplied the bracketed passage based on al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:978. 

3362 18 Rajab 199 = March 4,815. 

3363 Added by the Leiden editor; cf. al-Tabari, TaYikh, 3:978. 

3364 But cf. al-Tabari, Ta'rlkh, 3:985, where he is said to have been “severely wounded” ( wa- 
jurihajirahatan shadldatan). Al-Ya'qubT’s wording ( wa-huwa 'altiun shadldu l- lllati min 
batnin/batanin bihi) clearly points to disease. 

3365 A provisional reading of the name. 
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in twain, and the halves gibbeted on the two bridges of Baghdad. Muhammad 
b. Muhammad al-‘Alawi was brought in, and Ibn Sahl showed kindness, com¬ 
passion, and graciousness, and said to him, “Have no fear; and may God curse 
anyone who would do evil to you.” 3366 

2:544 Al-Ma’mun appointed Khalid b. Yazid b. Mazyad over Kufa. Al-Hasan | b. 
Sahl proceeded to al-Mada’in, sending ‘Abdallah b. Sa'id al-Harashi against 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Salaq. Their forces met near Wasit on the east bank 
of the Tigris. Al-Harashi defeated al-Salaq and scattered his following. (Ibn 
Sahl) sent ‘Isa b. Yazid al-Juludi against Muhammad b. Ja'far al-'AlawI, who had 
taken control of Mecca and had ousted Dawud b. ‘Isa al-Hashiml. When al- 
Juludi approached Mecca, Muhammad b. Ja'far did not fight him but rather 
asked him for a safe-conduct. Al-Juludi seized him and personally took him to 
al-Ma’mun, who was still in Marw, leaving his son to represent him in Mecca. 
Upon reaching Jurjan, Muhammad b. Ja'far died. A message arrived from al- 
Ma’mun, ordering al-Juludi to return to the Hijaz, which he did. 

Al-MaTnun sent Hamdawayh b. ‘All b. ‘Isa b. Mahan to Yemen, where Ibrahim 
b. Musa b. Ja'far al-'Alawi had assumed control. Ibrahim fought him with the 
backing of those supporting him in Yemen. Dreadful clashes reduced both 
forces. Hamdawayh had appointed Yazid b. Muhammad b. Hanzala al-Makh- 
zumi as his deputy in Mecca; Ibrahim b. Musa set off from Yemen heading for 
Mecca. Alerted, Yazid b. Muhammad fortified Mecca against him with ditches. 
He also sent a message to the guardians (of the Ka'ba) and took the golden 
throne 3367 that al-Ma’mun had sent from Khurasan along with the statue from 
the king of Tibet. These he minted into dinars and dirhams, with which he paid 
Bedouin tribesmen whom he enrolled as troops. 3368 When Ibrahim (b. Musa) 
reached Mecca, Yazid (b. Muhammad) and his supporters resisted him. Ibrahim 
sent one of his men who entered from the mountain; Yazid was defeated, and 
one of Ibrahim’s men overtook him and killed him. Ibrahim entered Mecca, 
took control of the city, and remained there, [while] Hamdawayh was in an 
area of Yemen 3369 


3366 Reading with M, man 'arraka-, ed. Leiden reads, man gharraka (whoever misled you). 

3367 Reading the singular ( al-sarir ) with M, rather than the plural ( al-sara’ir ) of ed. Leiden. 

3368 Reading wa-farada fardan, rather than ed. Leiden’s wa-qarada qardan (he struck an 
agreement). 

3369 The mss and ed. Leiden read: “and Hamdawayh remained there (viz. in Mecca) in an 
area of Yemen.” The illogic can be avoided by emending by inserting wa- (and/while) 
before Hamdawayh. 
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Al-Ma’mun brought al-Rida ‘All b. Musa b. Ja'far from | [Medina] 3370 to 2:545 
Khurasan. His envoy to al-Rida was Raja 5 b. [Abi] 1 -Dahhak, a relative of al- 
Fadl b. Sahl 3371 He went to Baghdad and then brought al-Rida along the road 
to [Mah] al-Basra 3372 until he reached Marw. Al-MaTnun had the oath of alle¬ 
giance sworn to him as heir apparent. This occurred on Monday, 7 Ramadan 
201. 3373 Al-MaTnun had the people wear green instead of black 3374 and sent let¬ 
ters announcing the decision to all corners of the realm. The oath of allegiance 
was sworn to al-Rida, his name was proclaimed from the pulpits, and dinars and 
dirhams were struck in his name. Everyone now donned green, except Isma'il 
b. Ja'far b. Sulayman b. ‘Ali al-Hashimi, al-Ma’muris governor of Basra, who 
refused to wear green, saying, “This is a breach with the revolution ( dawla ),” 3375 
and calling publicly for the deposition (of al-MaTnun). Al-Ma’mun sent ‘Isa b. 

Yazid al-Juludi against him. When he drew near Basra, Isma'il fled without show 
of force or opposition. Al-Juludi entered Basra and established authority there. 

Isma'il went to al-Hasan b. Sahl, who, after imprisoning him, wrote concerning 
him to al-MaTnun, who wrote back ordering that he be brought to Marw. He 
was taken, but on his arrival at the outskirts of Marw, al-MaTnun ordered that 
he be taken back to Jurjan and confined there. Isma'il was confined in Jurjan 
and prevented from meeting him, 3376 until, some time later, al-MaTnun forgave 
him. 

Al-Ma’mun sent (the document requiring) the oath of allegiance to al-Rida 
to Mecca with ‘Isa (b. Yazid) al-Juludi. Ibrahim b. Musa b. Ja'far remained in the 
city and continued to receive its support despite having declared his backing 
for al-MaTnun. Al-Juludi arrived with (the documents concerning the wearing 
of) green and the oath of allegiance to al-Rida, and Ibrahim rode out to receive 
him. The notables took the oath of allegiance to al-Rida in Mecca and donned 


3370 Added by ed. Leiden. 

3371 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:993: “the son of al-Fadl’s paternal uncle.” 

3372 The Leiden editor has added Mah as necessary for the sense. Mah al-Basra (the Media 
of Basra) referred to the district of Nihawand, whose taxes contributed to the support 
of the military population of Basra. See the article by M. Morony in El 2 , s.v. Mah al- 
Basra. 

3373 March 29, 817. 

3374 Black had been the official color of the Abbasid dynasty to that point, while green 
stood for the Prophet’s family. 

3375 Reading with M, hadha naqdun li-l-dawla-, ed. Leiden follows the inferior reading of C, 
hadha naqdun li-lldh wa-lahu (this is a breach toward God and to him). 

3376 That is, al-MaTnun. 
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green. Hamdawayh b. ‘All b. ‘Isa, following Ibrahim (b. Musa’s) departure for 
2:546 Mecca, had won a following among the people | of Yemen and withdrawn his 
allegiance (to al-Ma’mun). Al-Ma’mun wrote to Ibrahim b. Musa appointing 
him over Yemen, and he ordered al-Juludi to go out and assist Ibrahim in 
fighting Hamdawayh. Ibrahim set out and reached Yemen, but al-Juludi did not 
accompany him. One of Hamdawayh’s sons challenged Ibrahim, who fought 
him off, killing a number of his men. Hamdawayh’s son withdrew in defeat. 
Ibrahim proceeded to San'a’, and Hamdawayh rode out and attacked him with 
great force, killing a great many of Ibrahim’s followers. Ibrahim, defeated, made 
his way back to Mecca without stopping. Al-Juludi departed for Basra, where 
Zayd b. Musa, had taken control and had seized houses and much property 
from its inhabitants with the backing of a group of the Qaysiyya and others. 
When al-Juludi drew near, they fought him that day, but then they were routed 
and Zayd (b. Musa) was defeated. ‘Isa (b. Yazid al-Juludi) arrested him and 
carried him off to al-Ma’mun. The latter behaved graciously toward him and 
released him. 

Harthama journeyed from Iraq to Marw in 201—according to some accounts 
he set out without permission from al-Ma’mun. When he entered al-Ma’mun’s 

presence [...], 3377 he said [_], 3378 a nd he addressed al-Ma’mun with harsh 

words. Yahya b. Amir b. Isma'Il al-Harithi, who had entered with him, said (to 
al-Ma’mun), “Peace be upon you, Commander of the Unbelievers!” 3379 Swords 
were unsheathed against him in al-Ma’mun’s court and he was killed. Harthama 
said, “Youhave promoted these Magians 3380 overyour true friends and support¬ 
ers.” Al-Ma’mun ordered a man to drag Harthama away and imprison him. He 
died after three days of imprisonment. 


3377 The Leiden editor deduces a lengthy lacuna here, although the mss show none. The 
parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:996-998, is longer, but worded differently. 

3378 The Arabic in ed. Leiden ( min niqris wa-layumkinuniamshifi mihaffa) is puzzling. It 
apparently means, “from gout, and I cannot go in a mihaffa (a kind of camel saddle 
for women).” The parallel in al-Tabari does not help. In M, the one can read, man 
bi-faras (Who will bring a horse?), followed by wa-la yumkinuni umassi fi mihaffa 
(I cannot offer an evening greeting while in/on a mihaffa). This solution is quite 
conjectural. 

3379 Arabic amir al-kafirin, a distortion of the usual form of address to the caliph, amir al- 
mu’minin (Commander of the Faithful). 

3380 Arabic hadhihi l-majus. Arabic majus is collective and need not refer to a single indi¬ 
vidual, although the parallel in al-Tabari makes it clear that Harthama was particularly 
angry at al-Fadl b. Sahl, whose father was indeed a Zoroastrian convert to Islam. 
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Mansur b. ‘Abdallah b. Yusuf al-Barm 3381 rebelled in Khurasan. Al-MaTnun 
sent [...] 3382 against him; he took [Mansur b.] 3383 ‘Abdallah by surprise and 
killed him. 

Muhammad b. [Abl] Khalid and the inhabitants of al-Harbiyya rose up 2:547 
against al-Hasan b. Sahl and forced him out of Baghdad. They captured Zuhayr 
b. al-Musayyab al-Dabbi because he supported Muhammad b. Abi Khalid. 

[ j 3384 phey went to 3385 Muhammad b. Salih b. al-Mansur and said: “We are 
partisans of your revolution ( dawlatikum ), and we fear that this revolution will 
perish because of all that the Magians are plotting. 3386 Al-Ma’mun has had the 
oath of allegiance taken to ‘All b. Musa al-Rida; come then, let us pledge our alle¬ 
giance to you, for we fear that this entire affair could slip from your (family’s) 
hands.” He replied to them, “I have pledged my allegiance to al-MaTnun”— 
Muhammad b. Salih was the first Hashimite to swear allegiance to al-MaTnun 
in Baghdad—“and so I will not lead you.” (Meanwhile) al-Hasan b. Sahl had 
gone to Wasit, and Muhammad b. Abl Khalid followed him, accompanied by 
(the people of) al-Harbiyya and the AbnaT The two sides met at the village of 
Abu Quraysh just outside Wasit, and a violent clash ensued. Muhammad b. Abl 
Khalid was struck by an arrow and badly wounded. He was carried to Jabbul, 
where he died a few days later—his body was carried to Baghdad—and ‘Isa b. 

Abl Khalid assumed control of the army. Muhammad b. Abl Khalid had cap¬ 
tured Zuhayr b. al-Musayyab al-Dabbi; when Muhammad b. Abi Khalid’s body 
was brought into Baghdad, the Abna 5 turned on Zuhayr b. al-Musayyab, who 
was a prisoner, and killed him. They fastened a rope to his legs, dragged him 
through the main thoroughfare 3387 of Baghdad, and mutilated his corpse. 

The commanders of al-Harbiyya assembled to swear allegiance to Ibrahim 
b. al-Mahdi, who was known as Ibn Shakla. 3388 This occurred on 5 Muharram 


3381 He was the grandson ofYusuf b. Ibrahim al-Barm, who has been mentioned above (ed. 
Leiden, 2:478-479) as leading a revolt during the caliphate of al-Mahdi. 

3382 The name has dropped out of the text. 

3383 Addition suggested by the Leiden editor. 

3384 The Leiden editor assumes a lacuna, although there is no break in the mss. 

3385 Reading ataw with ed. Leiden and C (undotted), rather than M’s abaw (they rejected) 
which seems to be a copyist’s error. 

3386 The parallel in al-Tabari implies that the reference is to al-Hasan ibn Sahl and his 
brother, al-Fadl ibn Sahl. 

3387 Accepting the reading of the mss, bi-tarlq Baghdad the Leiden editor emends to bi- 
turuq Baghdad (in the main throughfares/streets of Baghdad). 

3388 For an overview of this episode and a bibliography of the parallel sources, see the 
article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi. 
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202. 3389 He was proclaimed caliph and given the title al-Mardi. 3390 He took 
up residence in al-Rusafa, led the people in prayer in Baghdad in the mosque 
of the (Round) City, and established his encampment at Kalwadha. He was 
accompanied | by al-Fadl b. al-Rabi‘, ‘Isa b. Muhammad b. Abi Khalid, Sa'id 
b. al-Sajur, and Abu al-Batt. Ibn al-Mahdi issued letters of appointment 3391 
and affixed military standards, 3392 and matters came under his control. The 
Abna’ and the people of al-Harbiyya and adjacent neighborhoods accepted 
his authority, except for those who were loyal to al-Ma’mun. The latter group 
fought him, rallying behind Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Hamld al-Ta‘1 al-Tusi. They 
would shout, “0 Bunch of Grapes, 0 Singer!” This was because Ibrahim was 
very dark and had an unsightly mole in the middle of his face—they used to 
call him Bunch of Grapes because of it. 3393 Then Asad al-Harbi, formerly one 
of Ibrahim’s commanders, rebelled at the head of a group from al-Harbiyya. 
They withdrew their allegiance to Ibrahim and announced their backing for 
al-Ma’mun. ‘Isa b. Abi Khalid seized Asad al-Harbi and one of his sons, killed 
both of them, and gibbeted their bodies. Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Hamld lived in an 
area known as Khan al-Hakam along the Sarsar Canal. He sent a message to ‘Isa 
b. Abi Khalid, proposing that they join forces at Khan al-Hakam. 3394 Humayd 
made his way to Baghdad, where he took part in the Friday prayer led by the 
qadi Ibn Abi Raja’; then he returned to his encampment. 

Mahdi b. ‘Alwan the Kharijite ( al-sharl) rose in rebellion in the area of 
‘Ukbara. 3395 Al-Muttalib b. ‘Abdallah went out against him and fought him in 
one clash after another. Mahdi routed him, and al-Muttalib returned to Bagh¬ 
dad in defeat. Abu Ishaq b. al-Rashid 3396 set out against Mahdi. He engaged 
Mahdi, defeated him, and captured him after a pursuit. Al-Ma’mun showed 
favor to Abu Ishaq, made him a member of the court, 3397 and clothed him 


3389 July 24,817. 

3390 That is, “the One Approved (namely, by God)”; note that in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1015, his 
regnal name is given as al-Mubarak (the Blessed One). 

3391 That is, of governors and provincial officials], 

3392 That is, he appointed military commanders. 

3393 Ibn al-Mahdi was also famous as a poet and singer; hence his other nickname. 

3394 Following M; the words “at Khan al-Hakam” are absent from C and ed. Leiden. 

3395 Located about 10 farsakhs (60km / 37 miles) north of Baghdad; see the article by C. 
E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. ‘Ukbara. 

3396 The future caliph al-Mu‘tasim. 

3397 Arabic atzamahu babahu (kept him at his gate)—“gate” being a frequent metonymy 
for the caliphal court. However, al-Ma’mun presumably was still in Marw at this point 
and there is no evidence that Abu Ishaq ever traveled to Khurasan. Either the phrase 
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in black. 3398 Abu Ishaq remained a member of al-Ma’mun’s court until the 
latter’s death. 

Al-Ma’mun left Marw for Iraq in 202. With him were | al-Rida, who was his 2:549 
heir apparent, and Dhu 1 -Ri’asatayn al-Fadl b. Sahl, his vizier. He had drafted for 
al-Fadl the document that he entitled The Letter of Stipulation and Favor . 3399 
In it he described (al-Fadl’s) obedience and sincere counsel; his admonition 
and solicitude; his renunciation 3400 of the world; and his refusal of what he 
had been offered in the way of funds, estates, precious stones, and prefectures. 
(Al-Ma’mun) himself stipulated that whenever al-Fadl requested or sought any¬ 
thing he would not refuse him or withhold it. Al-Ma’mun signed the document 
in his own hand and had it witnessed. Then, when al-Ma’mun reached Qumis, 
al-Fadl b. Sahl was killed while in the bathhouse—Ghalib al-Rumi and Siraj the 
Eunuch ( al-khadim ) attacked him with swords. Al-Ma’mun had both of them 
executed, along with some others. He killed Dhu 1 -Alamayn ‘Ali b. Abl Sa'Id, 
the son of al-Fadl b. Sahl’s maternal aunt, who, it was said, was the one who 
had plotted the killing of al-Fadl, and he sent All’s head to al-Hasan b. Sahl in 
Iraq. He also killed Khalaf b. ‘Umar al-Basri, known as al-Haff, 3401 Musa 3402 al- 
Basri, and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Imran al-Ta’I along with Ghalib al-Rumi and Siraj 
the Eunuch. He dismissed a group of commanders who were known as “the 
Gloaters” ( al-Shdmita ) and made his great sorrow apparent. Al-Fadl was found 
to have possessed no money, estates, horses, or housewares save for five slaves, 
a mare, and a hackney. 

Ghassan b. ‘Abbad said: “One day I said to al-Fadl, ‘My lord, why do you not 
command that estates and prefectures be assigned to you?’ He replied: ‘Why, 
you silly fellow? As long as things remain for me as they are, the whole world is 
my estate and at my command. If things change, whatever I have will not cease 
to be uprooted.’” 


is being used in a general sense, or the campaign described may have been completed 
roughly at the time of al-Ma’mun’s return to Iraq. 

3398 That is, in the official color of the court. 

3399 Arabic Kitab al-Shartwa-l-Hiba’. Its text is preserved in Ibn Babuya; see W. Madelung, 
“New Documents Concerning al-Ma’mun, al-Fadl b. Sahl and ‘Ali al-Rida.” 

3400 Arabic (ed. Leiden) wa-dfiahabahu bi-najsihi 'an il-dunya (and his taking of his soul 
away from this world); however, the text is uncertain: M reads wa-wahanahu ..., an 
otherwise unattested word derived from a root meaning “to be weak.” 

3401 Perhaps, “the Hairless.” 

3402 Sic ed. Leiden, apparently following C and agreeing with al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:1026; 
however, M gives the name as Mu’nis. 
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Abu Samir reported: “I often heard al-Fadl b. Sahl say, in the days of al- 
Ma’mun: 

2:550 ‘If I or my mounts escape 

Ghalib and Ghalib’s rabble, 

I shall indeed be one who always escapes from troubles.’ 

He did not know who Ghalib was and assumed it referred only to the Qu- 
raysh 3403 —until the day that Ghalib al-Ruml, al-Ma’mun’s stable master, came 
in and killed him. Al-Fadl said to Ghalib, ‘Take one hundred thousand dinars.’ 
Ghalib replied, ‘The time for flattery and bribes is over,’ and then he killed him.” 

Whenever al-Ma’mun passed through a district, he remained there long 
enough to set its affairs in order and see to the needs of its inhabitants. At 
the time of his departure, he appointed Raja’ b. Abl 1 -Dahhak, a relative of 
al-Hasan b. Sahl, as his successor over Khurasan. The situation in Khurasan 
was stable, its princes all having sworn loyalty to al-MaTnun. The king of 
Tibet, having converted to Islam, had journeyed to meet al-MaTnun at [...], 3404 
bringing a golden statue of his 3405 atop a golden throne inlaid with jewels. 
Al-Ma’mun sent the statue to be placed in the Ka'ba to make known to all 
men God’s guidance of the king of Tibet. 3406 There remained not a single 
region of Khurasan from which disobedience was feared. However, after al- 
MaTnun left Khurasan, Raja’ b. Abl 1 -Dahhak became less tactful. He was a 
poor administrator and was not decisive concerning the province’s affairs. Fear¬ 
ing disorder in Khurasan, al-Ma’mun dismissed him and appointed Ghassan 
b. Abbad, who conducted himself well and won over the princes of all the 
regions. 


3403 The great-great-great-grandfather of Qusayy, the progenitor of the Quraysh, was 
named Ghalib. 

3404 Lacuna in both MSS. 

3405 The Arabic is ambiguous: either a golden statue ( sanam ) belonging to him, or a golden 
statue of himself. The word sanam is also the regular word for pagan idols. 

3406 That is, how God had guided the king to Islam. Needless to say, placing a statue of 
a living man in the Ka'ba, let alone a pagan idol, would be strange by later Islamic 
standards. 
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[The Death of ‘All al-Rida] 3407 

Following al-Ma’mun’s arrival at Tus, al-Rida ‘All b. Musa b. Ja'far b. Muhammad 
died in a village known as al-Nuqan at the beginning of 203. 3408 His illness 
lasted | only three days. Some have said that ‘All b. Hisham fed him poisoned 2:551 
pomegranates. Al-Ma’mun showed deep grief over his death. Abu 1 -Hasan b. 

Abi ‘Abbad recounted to me: “I saw al-Ma’mun walking in al-Rida’s funeral 
procession bareheaded and wearing a white garment. 3409 Standing between 
two supports of the bier, he said: ‘To whom shall I turn after you, Abu 1 -Hasan?’ 

He remained by his grave for three days, and on each day a loaf of bread and 
some salt were brought to him, which he ate. He departed on the fourth day.” 
Al-Rida was forty-four years old. 

Abu 1 -Hasan b. Abi ‘Abbad said: “I heard al-Rida say, ‘When men walk in step 
with a man, it is a temptation for the one who is followed, a humiliation for 
those who follow.’ I also heard him say, ‘Contained in the Books of Abraham 3410 
are the words: 0 deluded king, I did not send you to erect monuments or to bring 
the world under your sway, but to avert from me the cry of the oppressed, for I 
will not ignore it even if it comes from an unbeliever .’ He also said to al-Ma’mun: 
‘Whenever two parties come together, God bestows His aid on the one greatest 
in forgiveness.’ And he said: ‘A true believer need only be commanded to do 
right and forbidden to do wrong and he takes heed, but not the master of sword 
and lash!’ [And he said:] 3411 ‘Whoever seeks the favor of an unjust ruler and 
suffers tribulation for his effort will receive no recompense for it and will not 
be granted the patience to endure it.’” 3412 


Al-Ma’mun arrived in the City of Peace 3413 in the month of Rabi' 1204. 3414 His 
clothing and that of his commanders, soldiers, and all his retinue was green. 


3407 The subtitle, which is not in the mss, was supplied by the Leiden editor. 

3408 203A.H. began on July 9, 818; al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:1030, dates his death to the end of 
Safar, the second month of that year (ended on September 7,818). 

3409 Ed. Leiden suggests mubattanah rather than the term apparently used in both mss (s- 
t-n-ah). Dozy, Supplement, 1:98, has “fur-lined garment” for mubattanah. 

3410 Cf. Qur’an 87:19, which refers to “the ancient books, the books of Abraham and Moses.” 

3411 A conjectural addition by the Leiden editor. 

3412 This echoes a saying attributed to the Prophet; see above, ed. Leiden 2008. 

3413 Arabic Madlnat al-Salam, the official name of Baghdad. 

3414 Rabf 1204 began on August 26,819. 
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He remained in green for a week, then removed it and returned to wearing 
black. Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi disappeared from view and no one knew of his 
whereabouts. He had left his residence accompanied by his secretary ‘Abdallah 
b. Sa'id and a kinswoman. Along the way, he said to Abdallah b. Sa'id, “Go back 
2:552 to | my mother and askher to hand over the jewels that she has.” Abdallah went 
back, while Ibn al-Mahdi continued on, his whereabouts a secret. 

Al-Fadl b. al-Rabi' fled to Basra and went into hiding in the household of 
Yazid b. al-Minjab al-Muhallabi. Al-Ma’mun ordered the confiscation of his 
estates, funds, and landed properties. Then al-Fadl made his way to al-Ma’mun’s 
court, seeking a guarantee of safety. Al-MaTnun had received word that al- 
Fadl had died, and a number of people had testified to this in his presence. 
Therefore, when it was announced to al-Ma’mun that al-Fadl b. al-RabT was on 
hand, he said, “If he has been resurrected from the next world, al-Rashid has 
been resurrected with him!” When al-Fadl was ushered in, al-MaTnun granted 
his request for a guarantee of safety and was generous to him. One night he 
summoned him and said: “Granting that you could excuse yourself regarding 
Muhammad (al-Amln) by the fact that allegiance to him was incumbent upon 
you because of al-Rashid, what excuse do you have regarding Ibn Shakla? 3415 
Although his place was among the singers and jesters, you encouraged him to 
press for my deposition even after the oath of allegiance to me had become 
incumbent upon you.” Al-Fadl replied: “Commander of the Faithful, my heart 
is troubled; 3416 my offense is inexcusable, and my guilt too great to be forgiven. 
My only hope for life is from your great mercy. Spare my blood because of 
my reverence for your forefathers!” Al-MaTnun therefore desisted from him 
and restored to him one of his estates, whose (annual) income was 360,000 
dirhams, a sum deemed sufficient for his and his dependents’ upkeep. 

Al-MaTnun assigned al-Fadl b. al-RabT’s residence to Muhammad b. Salih b. 
al-Mansur; he married him to Khadija, the daughter of al-Rashid, and ordered 
that he be given one million dirhams for the alacrity with which he had taken 
the oath of allegiance to him, extended his fealty, and refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to Ibrahim (b. al-Mahdi). He excused him from having to present 
himself before him and from making a personal appearance at the public 
audience hall. His secretary, Ja'farb. Wahb, appeared in his stead. 

Al-MaTnun married Muhammad, the son of (All) al-Rida, to his daughter 
2; 553 Umm | al-Fadl, and ordered that he be given two million dirhams, saying, “I 


3415 That is, Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi, referring to him as ‘Son of Shakla’ (his mother). 

3416 Reading with M, ma ajidu qalbl qarran makanahu (literally, “I do not find/feel my 
heart quiet/still/at rest in its place”). Ed. Leiden (apparently following C) omits qarran, 
spoiling the sense. 
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should like to become the grandfather of one born to the Prophet and to ‘All b. 

Abl Talib.” But she bore Muhammad no children. 

Al-Ma’mun appointed Salih b. al-Rashid over Basra. Salih in turn appointed 
Abu 1 -RazI Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Hamid as his deputy. Al-Ma’mun appointed 
[Abu] 3417 ‘Isa b. al-Rashid over Kufa; the latter appointed Muhammad b. al- 
Layth as his deputy. 

At this time, Tahir b. al-Husayn was on campaign in the Jazira against Nasr 
b. Shabath. Al-MaTnun sent him his document of appointment over the Jazira, 

Syria, and Egypt. He also appointed Dinar 3418 b. ‘Abdallah over al-Jibal. Al- 
Hasan b. Sahl, acting on al-Ma’mun’s orders, had appointed 3419 al-Hasan b. 

‘Umar al-Rustami over al-Jibal, but the latter also had renounced his oath of 
allegiance and had risen in revolt. When Dinar arrived, he fought him and 
captured him. He also captured ‘All b. al-Bahlul. 

Al-Ma’mun sent Nasr b. Hamza b. Malik al-Khuza ‘1 to the frontier ( al-thu- 
ghur). [Al-Rashid had appointed Thabit b. Nasr b. Malik al-Khuza‘1 to it] 3420 and 
it was feared that he might rebel. Nasr b. Hamza assumed the position from him 
and took over administration of the frontier districts. Less than a week later, 

Thabit b. Nasr died. It was said that Nasr b. Hamza b. Malik had served him a 
poisoned drink. 

Al-Ma’mun sent ‘Isa b. Yazid al-Juludi to be governor of Yemen, which was 
under the control of Hamdawayh b. ‘All b. ‘Isa. The latter had started a rebellion 
sometime after the revolt of the ‘Alid Ibrahim b. Musa b. Ja'far. As soon as ‘Isa 
reached Mecca, he sent Ibrahim b. Musa off to Baghdad and appointed in his 
place the ‘Alid ‘Ubaydallah b. al-Hasan with a document sent by al-Ma’mun. 

When al-Juludi went on to Yemen, | Hamdawayh marched out against him. 2:554 
Their forces met on 5 Jumada 1 205. 3421 Al-Juludi called on Hamdawayh to 
declare his obedience, but the latter refused and fighting commenced between 
them. Many of Hamdawayh’s men were killed, and Hamdawayh, defeated, 
entered the city of San‘a\ Al-Juludi pursued him until he came to the house 
in which he resided. Having seized Hamdawayh, who was wearing the gown 
of one of his slave-girls, al-Juludi said to him: “Shame on you!—that you, an 
officer and an officer’s son, should fight against the caliph and then flee from 


3417 Added by the Leiden editor in the Addenda on the basis of the list of al-Rashid’s 
children, above, ed. Leiden 2:521. 

3418 Both mss read “Ziyad” here, but have the correct name (Dinar) below. 

3419 Text possibly corrupted here. 

3420 The Leiden editor has added the bracketed text on the basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:732. 

3421 October 17,820. 
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death in this way! God has spared your life so that you might appear before the 
Commander of the Faithful. He will judge you as he sees fit.” And he sent him 
to al-Ma’mun. 

The army rose up against Tahir b. al-Husayn, who was then in al-Raqqa 
on campaign against Nasr b. Shabath. He returned to Baghdad, and in his 
stead he 3422 appointed Yahya b. Mu'adh, who remained in al-Raqqa until his 
death. Al-MaTnun appointed Tahir over the security forces ( shurat ), a post he 
retained for a year. He then complained to Ahmad b. Abl Khalid al-Ahwal, al- 
Ma’mun’s secretary, that he was tired of staying at court and that he desired 
to leave Baghdad. A deep and sincere friendship existed between the two 
men. After Tahir arranged for Ahmad b. Abl Khalid to receive three million 
dirhams, the latter devised a stratagem: he sent a letter purportedly from 
Ghassan b. Abbad, the governor of Khurasan, to al-MaTnun in which he asked 
to be relieved of his post over Khurasan. Al-MaTnun said: “By God, I know of 
nothing in the realm better than Khurasan. I don’t understand what has driven 
this simpleton to submit his resignation unless it is that he no longer feels 
up to the job.” Whereupon Ahmad b. Abl Khalid said to him, “Then appoint 
Tahir!” So he appointed Tahir b. al-Husayn over Khurasan, at the beginning of 
206, 3423 in place of Ghassan b. Abbad, and Tahir went to the province. Hamza 
the Kharijite ( al-shdrl) had rebelled in Khurasan, and one army after another 
had been sent against him. Then Hamza had died, and his son Ibrahim b. al- 
2:555 Nasr 3424 | al-Tamlmi took his place and continued to be active throughout 
Tahir’s governorship. Ghassan b. Abbad came from Khurasan, but al-MaTnun 
refused to see him for a month. Then al-Hasan b. Sahl wrote on his behalf, and 
al-MaTnun agreed to meet him. “Commander of the Faithful,” he said, “may 
God make me your ransom! What is my offense?” (Al-MaTnun) replied: “You 
ask me to relieve you of your post in Khurasan, when it is the very empire 
itself!” (Ghassan) swore to him about it. 3425 Thus (al-MaTnun) discovered the 
machinations of Ahmad b. Abl Khalid. 3426 

Al-MaTnun appointed Abdallah b. Tahir over the Jazira, Syria, Egypt, and the 
Maghrib. He put all the offices of these provinces under his control and ordered 


3422 It is unclear whether the pronoun refers to Tahir or al-Ma’mun. 

3423 2o6A.H.beganonJune6,821. 

3424 Sic M; C similar ductus (letter shapes), but undotted. The text may be disturbed, as 
Hamza’s son ought to be named Ibrahim b. Hamza. 

3425 That is, he swore that he had never written asking to be relieved of his governorship. 
The Leiden editor suggests a lacuna before this sentence; none is visible in M. 

3426 At this point M notes the end of “Part 9” and the beginning of “Part 10 of the History of 
Wadih the Secretary.” 
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him to campaign against those who had taken control in them. ‘Abdallah set 
out in 206, two months after the departure of his father for Khurasan. He went 
to al-Raqqa and attacked Nasr b. Shabath al-Nasri, who was then in control of 
Kaysum and the surrounding areas of the Jazira. He wrote to the others who 
had taken control of districts of the Jazira and the regions of Syria. He sent 
them messengers concerning the supplementary imposts, 3427 and, to a man, 
they wrote back with assurances of their obedience. They requested that he 
send them guarantees of safe-conduct, which he agreed to do. 

Al-Ma’mun sent Khalid b. Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybani to Egypt and with him 
‘Umar b. Faraj al-Rukhkhaji at the head of an army. He ordered the two men to 
work in tandem to secure the province. 3428 Once they had established order, 
‘Umar b. Faraj al-Rukhkhaji was to be responsible for the land tax ( kharaj ), 
while Khalid was to be responsible for the supplementary imposts (ma’awiri) 
and the Friday prayers. They set out from Iraq, taking the desert route until 
they reached Palestine; then they made their way to Egypt. In Tower Egypt, ‘Ali 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Jarawi was in control. When they drew near him, he wrote 
to assure them of his loyalty and obedience, that he and his father had never 
ceased to be loyal and obedient, and that that their letters | had constantly 
demonstrated this. 3429 Khalid b. Yazid and ‘Umar b. Faraj proceeded to the 
region of Tower Egypt and remained there for several months while exchanging 
letters with ‘Ubaydallah b. al-Sari. Finally Khalid marched against him, while 
‘Umar remained in place. ‘Ubaydallah marched out from al-Fustat against 
Khalid. When the fighting began, the troops that al-Jarawi had dispatched 
to accompany Khalid deserted him. Khalid fought for a time alongside his 
clients ( mawall) and kinsmen, but ‘Ubaydallah outnumbered him and took 
him prisoner. Khalid remained his prisoner, but was treated 3430 generously 
and kept in the best and most comfortable of conditions. ‘Ubaydallah then 


3427 Arabic al-ma’awin (plural of ma’una), literally, “assistances.” Originally these were 
extraordinary contributions, imposed when the public treasury was exhausted. How¬ 
ever, even in Umayyad times, they tended to become a fixed impost, and the word 
could be extended to cover all sorts of taxes beyond the normal kharaj and jizya, to 
payments made from these imposts, and to forces (often police forces) supported by 
such imposts. The exact meaning here is therefore ambiguous. See Dozy, Supplement, 
2:192; and the article by P. Crone in hi 2 , s.v. Ma'una. 

3428 Arabic yatakanafa al-nazar, see Dozy, Supplement, 2:502. 

3429 Reading with M, wa-anna kutubahuma lam tazal muttasilatan bi-hadha. Ed. Leiden, 
apparently following C, omits muttasilatan (constant, uninterrupted). 

3430 The mss are corrupt; the translation follows the emendation suggested by ed. Leiden. 


2:556 
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put him on a boat, provided him with supplies, and permitted him to return 
to Iraq. Afterward Khalid used to say: “I never was so grateful to anyone as I 
was to ‘Ubaydallah b. al-Sari. He showed me every kindness—if only he had 
not shipped me off by sea!” ‘Umar b. al-Faraj remained in Lower Egypt until the 
time for the pilgrimage arrived. Ibn al-jarawl then escorted him to Mecca. 

The head of intelligence (sahib al-khabar) in Khurasan wrote to report 
that Tahir b. al-Husayn had ascended the pulpit on Friday and addressed 
the congregation without invoking God’s blessing on the Commander of the 
Faithful. Al-Ma’mun summoned Ahmad b. Abl Khalid by night and said to 
him, “You sold me for three million dirhams that you received from Tahir.” He 
replied, “I will go out to him and take care of him for you.” Al-Ma’mun ordered 
him to make ready. Then Tahir’s letter to Ahmad b. Abl Khalid arrived in which 
he asked him to send on Muhammad b. Farrukh al-'Umraki, 3431 who was among 
the people dearest and most closely tied to Tahir. Ahmad b. Abl Khalid said to 
al-Ma’mun, “Commander of the Faithful, Muhammad b. Farrukh will do just 
what I was going to do.” Muhammad assigned a number of land grants, gathered 
up large sums of money, and then proceeded to Khurasan. He stayed with Tahir 
2:557 l ess than a month before the latter died. It was said that al-'Umrakl’s nephew | 
slipped him poison which killed him. Tahir b. al-Husayn died in Khurasan in 
the year 207 at the age of forty-eight. 3432 Al-Ma’mun appointed his son Talha 
b. Tahir over Khurasan. He also sent Ahmad b. Abl Khalid with the army that 
he had assigned to him. Ibn Abl Khalid marched to Khurasan accompanied 
by al-Afshln Haydar b. Kawus al-Ushrusanl 3433 and a number of the princes of 
Khurasan. 

Word reached al-Ma’mun that Bishr b. Dawud al-Muhallabl, the governor 
of al-Sind, had become disobedient, so he sent Hajib b. Salih as governor in his 
stead. When the latter reached Makran, he found Bishr b. Dawud’s brother there 
and said to him: “Give up your office! The letter of (my) appointment is meant 
to be read to Bishr so that he can reply with a letter acknowledging the transfer 
of duties.” 3434 The other replied: “But I am here on behalf of Bishr, who is in 


3431 The reading of the nisba is provisional. 

3432 207 a.h. = May 27,822 - May 15,823; cf. the parallel account, al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1063- 
1066 (trans. Bosworth, 131-135). 

3433 Usually known simply as al-Afshln (the title borne by the native princes of Ushrusana 
in Central Asia), he went on to a celebrated military career under al-Ma’mun and al- 
Mu'tasim; see the article by W. Barthold and H. A. R. Gibb, updated by Matthew Gordon 
in El 3 , s.v. Afshln. 

3434 The text of the sentence is corrupt in the MSS; the translation is conjectural. 
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al-Mansura. You are two days’journey from him. When you 3435 have met with 
him and he has written me of his surrender of authority, I will surrender (my 
office) to you.” A dispute ensued between them. Ibn Salih wrote to al-Ma’mun 
informing him that Bishr had renounced his allegiance and had taken up 
arms against him. Al-Ma’mun summoned Muhammad b. ‘Abbad al-Muhallabi, 
the leader of the people of Basra at that time, saying: “Bishr has become 
disobedient.” “God forbid!” exclaimed Ibn ‘Abbad. Al-Ma’mun said, “Set out 
with Ghassan b. ‘Abbad.” With Ghassan he sent a number of commanders and 
Musa b. Yahya b. Khalid al-Barmaki, ordering him to install Musa as governor of 
the province. When Ghassan reached the province of al-Sind, Bishr came out 
to meet him and submitted to him without fighting or conflict. He dispatched 
him (back to Iraq) and placed Musa b. Yahya in charge of the province. Musa 
remained in the province until his death, whereupon his son ‘Imran b. Musa 
succeeded him. | When Bishr b. Dawud and the MuhallabI family members 
accompanying him reached Iraq, al-Ma’mun released them all and treated 
them well. 

Al-Ma’mun apprehended Ibrahim b. al-Mahdl—Ibn Shakla—early in the 
year 208. 3436 He apprehended him by night, and on the same night he held a 
session of open court. He imprisoned him unshackled in the care of Ahmad 
b. Abl Khalid, and ordered the latter to treat him well. Ibrahim wrote to al- 
Ma’mun from his cell, not doubting that the caliph was going to execute 
him: 3437 


He who is charged with exacting vengeance, Commander of the Faithful, 
is given discretion with regard to retaliation, but forgiveness is nearer to 
piety . 3438 He who is led astray by what is extended to him of comfort and 
ease visits upon himself the misfortunes of fate. God has placed you above 
all others who are charged with mercy, just as He has placed every other 
sinner beneath me. If you forgive, it is by your graciousness; if you go 
forward, it is by your right. 


3435 The unvocalized Arabic verb can be read as second person, as translated, or as first 
person (when I have met). 

3436 208A.H. = May 16, 823 - May 3, 824; note that al-Ya c qubI dates these events two years 
earlier than al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:1073-1074. 

3437 Cf. the parallels with significant variants in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 30076 (trans. Bosworth, 
149) and al-Mas c udi, Muruj, 4:325-326 (§ 2750-2751). 

3438 Cf. Qur’an 2:237. 
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Al-Ma’mun wrote his reply on the back of Ibrahim’s letter: “Power removes 
resentment, contrition is repentance, and between them is God’s mercy, which 
is the greatest thing we can ask of Him.” Al-Ma’mun set Ibn al-Mahdl free 
and forgave him. He said: “I consulted all my advisors regarding you; I even 
consulted my brother Abu Ishaq and my son al-Abbas. They all advised me 
to execute you, but I refused to do anything but forgive you.” Ibn al-Mahdl 
replied: 3439 “As for advising you sincerely with respect to the authority of the 
caliphate and the administration of the realm, this they did; but you refused 
to seek God’s support in the manner that they counseled.” Al-Ma’mun had 
consulted all his companions about him, and although each had recommended 
his execution, he said to them, “If I execute him, I shall be following the example 
of the kings who came before me as regards their treatment of those who 
opposed them and rose up against them; but if I forgive, I shall be a nation 
unto myself.” 3440 

2; 559 Ibn A’isha—that is, Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Abd al-Wahhab | b. Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 3441 —rose in revolt with a group of 
followers, among them Malik b. Shah! al-Niffari from the people of the Sawad, 
and Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Ifriql. They established pay registers, recorded 
names of fighters, and designated governors. Al-Ma’mun apprehended him, 
imprisoning him in al-Matbaq. 3442 Ibrahim b. ‘A’isha won over the denizens of 
al-Matbaq and convinced them to rise up and revolt; they converted to Chris¬ 
tianity and tied belts around their waists and crosses around their throats. 3443 
Muhammad b. ‘Imran, the head of intelligence (sahib al-barld) brought word 
of their activities. Al-Ma’mun rode at night to al-Matbaq when the news was 
confirmed to him and brought a group of his commanders. He had Ibrahim 
brought forward and ordered him beheaded and his followers executed—they 
were al-Ifriql and Faraj al-Baghwarl. Ibn ‘A’isha was gibbetted in Baghdad and 
left for three days before being taken down. This took place in the year 210. 3444 


3439 The translation follows the emendation suggested by the Leiden editor. 

3440 Arabic kuntu ummatan wahdl Ummah (nation, people) here has the extended sense 
of “religious group, kind” (a bit like the Latin sui generis). See Lane, Lexicon, 1:90. 

3441 He was known as Ibn ‘A’isha after his grandmother, Aisha bt. Sulayman b. ‘All; see the 
article by Ch. Pellat in El 2 , s.v. Ibn A’isha. 

3442 Described as a subterranean dungeon, this was the principal prison in early Baghdad. 

3443 The Arabic ( tanassaru ) is ambiguous: either “they converted to Christianity” or “they 
pretended to be Christians.” 

210 A. H. = April 24, 825 - April 12,826. 


3444 
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Al-Ma’mun went from Baghdad to Fam al-Silh, the home of al-Hasan b. Sahl, 
and married Buran, the daughter of al-Hasan b. Sahl. 3445 He celebrated her 
wedding there, a wedding the like of which had never been seen. Al-Hasan 
b. Sahl paid the expenses of al-Ma’mun and his entire entourage—family, 
officials, companions, and camp followers—for the days that al-Ma’mun was 
there, showering them with estates and villages, male and female slaves, horses 
and mounts. The names of these items were written on slips of paper that 
were inserted into balls of musk and strewn over the guests. Each person, on 
receiving a ball, read the slip of paper in it and collected the item from al- 
Hasan’s deputies. He also showered the guests with dirhams and dinars, pieces 
of musk, and slivers of amber. Al-Ma’mun remained there for forty days before 
departing. 

In this year, 210, Abdallah b. Tahir overran Kaysum, defeated Nasr b. Shabath, 
and had him sent to al-Ma’mun. Ibn Mansur b. Ziyad, who as head of Abdallah 
b. Tahir’s intelligence and postal service {band.) reported on Abdallah’s affairs 
to al-Ma’mun, recounted that Abdallah b. Tahir would leave his encampment 
every evening; Nasr b. Shabath would come out to meet him, and the two 
men would meet and talk. Al-Ma’mun summoned Amr b. Mas'ada and ordered 
him to feign an illness that required him to remain at home. Unbeknownst to 
anyone, he was to take fifteen horses of the postal service, make his way to 
Abdallah b. Tahir, and say to him: “You son of a whore! The Commander of 
the Faithful has a mind to order the purchase 3446 of a black slave, send him to 
fill your post, and have you serve as his groom.” He ordered Amr not to greet 
Abdallah or listen to his reply. So ‘Amr set out. When he met with Abdallah, 
he did not greet him until he had conveyed the message to him publicly before 
the people. Then he departed without listening to any reply from Abdallah. On 
the fortieth day after Amr’s mission, Nasr b. Shabath arrived. 

Abdallah set out methodically through the provinces of Syria, making cer¬ 
tain in each one to round up the heads of the tribes and clans, the vagabonds 
(. sa’alik ) and the brigands (zawaqil ). 3447 He razed fortresses and city walls, 


3445 The copyist of M omitted the words “and married Buran, the daughter of al-Hasan b. 
Sahl,” apparently by homeoteleuton. The words were added in the margin of C and 
therefore appear in ed. Leiden. For a list of other accounts of the wedding celebrations, 
see the article by Katherine H. Lang in ei 3 , s.v. Buran. 

3446 The translation follows the apparent reading of M, anya’mura bi-shira (the last word 
is unclear); ed. Leiden emends the reading of C to anyu’ammira (to appoint as com¬ 
mander), noting in the apparatus that another word follows, but implying that it has 
been miscopied and makes no sense. 

3447 On the sa’alik and zawaqll (translated here as ‘vagabonds’ and ‘brigands,’ although the 
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issued guarantees of safe-conduct to the Black, the White, and the Red, 3448 and 
brought all of them together. 3449 He saw to the needs of the provinces, in some 
cases lowering the land tax. There remained not one opponent or rebel who 
did not come down from his citadel and fortress. ‘Abdallah proceeded with all 
these forces to Egypt, where ‘All b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz al-Jarawi, who was in control 
of Lower Egypt, met him and told him that he, along with his father, had never 
2:561 ceased | to be obedient. ‘Abdallah accepted his assurances and included him in 
his party; finally, having encamped at Bilbays, ‘Abdallah fought several battles 
against ‘Ubaydallah b. al-Sari. One by one, ‘Ubaydallah’s men requested safe- 
conduct, until not one of his original supporters remained at his side. Seeing 
this, ‘Ubaydallah sought a guarantee of safe-conduct, on condition that he be 
allowed to keep what he had collected, along with permission to collect two 
months’ revenue from Upper Egypt. ‘Abdallah granted the request and the guar¬ 
antee of safety, saying: “Even if he had demanded that I lay my cheek on the 
ground for him to tread on, I would have done it. It would have been a small 
price to pay for my preferred course of preventing bloodshed.” ‘Ubaydallah 
surrendered to him ten (nights) remaining in the month of Safar in the year 
211, 3450 

‘Abdallah b. Tahir entered al-Fustat and wrote (to al-MaTnun) of his victory. 
‘Abdallah b. Tahir retained ‘Ubaydallah b. al-Sari as governor of Upper Egypt for 
two months. He then sent him to Iraq and appointed al-‘Abbas b. Hashim [b.] 
Batijur 3451 over the region. 

A group of Andalusians had gained control over Alexandria. ‘Abdallah 
marched against them and imposed a strict siege on the city. Then he gave 
them a guarantee of safe-conduct and took Alexandria in the year 212. 3452 He 
appointed Ilyas b. Asad al-Khurasani over the city and went back to al-Fustat. 


terms may be synonymous), see the article by P. M. Cobb in ei 2 , s.v. Zawakil, and the 
article by A. Arazi in El 2 , s.v. Su'luk; also the general article by C. E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. 
Nasr b. Shabath. 

3448 The Black refers to the partisans of the ‘Abbasids; the White refers to partisans of the 
Umayyads; and the Red refers to the Qaysl Arabs, each group designated by the colors 
of its banners or garments. 

3449 The suggestion seems to be that elements from the various groups were incorporated 
into Abdallah’s army, although it is also possible that he held individuals from each 
group as hostages as a means to win compliance from each group. 

3450 20 Safar 211 = June 1,826. 

3451 The Leiden editor has added ibn before Batijur, the reading of the name is uncertain. 

3452 212 A. H. = April 2,827 - March 21, 828. 
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Then he returned to Iraq, taking with him (‘All b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz) al-Jarawi and a 
number of people from Egypt and Syria. He appointed ‘Isa b. Yazid al-Juludl as 
his deputy for Egypt. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad al-‘Umari, a descendent of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, had 
risen up in Yemen, expelling Muhammad b. Nafi' and seizing the treasury. 
Al-MaTnun appointed Abu 1 -RazI Muhammad b. Abd al-Hamid over Yemen. 

When he arrived, al-‘Umari pleaded for a guarantee of safe-conduct, which he 
gave him. But then Abu 1 -RazI tricked him and | arrested him, along with a group 2:562 
of his family members and his sons. He bound them in irons and sent them 
to al-MaTnun, and he required the people of Yemen to pay two years of land 
tax that had been collected by Ibn al-‘Umari. He summoned Ibrahim b. Abl 
Ja'far al-Himyari, who was known as al-Munaji, 3453 from his fortified mountain 
redoubt, ordering him to come to him. When al-Munaji did not come, Abu 
1 -RazI marched against him, seeking him out. When Abu 1 -RazI reached the 
mountain, he traveled along a narrow trail where Ibn Abi Ja'far attacked him, 
killing him and a number of his men and capturing others. He cut off their 
hands and feet and released them. Ibrahim b. Abi Ja'far took control of Yemen 
and sacked the capital. This took place in the year 212. 

Abdallah b. Malik al-Khuza ‘1 died in Dhu 1 -Hijja of this year. 3454 In the same 
year many fires occurred in al-Karkh. 3455 

Al-Ma’mun had appointed Tahir b. Muhammad al-San'ani over Armenia and 
Azerbaijan—others say rather that Harthama b. A'yan had sent him from 3456 
Hamadhan while he was making his way to Iraq. Al-San‘anl went to Warthan, 
a district of Azerbaijan. After he wrote to the commanders of Armenia and the 
notables of its army, they swore allegiance to al-MaTnun. The official there who 
had been appointed by the Deposed One 3457 was Ishaq b. Sulayman. With him 
were ‘Umar, al-Hazun, NarsI, Abd al-Rahman (the chief [bitrlq] of Arran), and 
a number of other local notables ( batariqa ). He approached, hoping to reach 
Bardha'a in order to punish its inhabitants for having driven out his son. Tahir, 
al-MaTnun’s governor, sent Zuhayr b. Sinan al-Tamlmi against them at the head 
of a large force. The armies met and fought | for the greater part of a day. Ishaq 2:563 
b. Sulayman and his companions were defeated, and his son Ja'far b. Ishaq b. 


3453 This is the apparent reading of M; ed. Leiden, al-Munakhi (but with note that the word 
is written without dots in C). 

3454 Dhu 1-Hijja 212 = February 21,828 - March 21,828. 

3455 A Baghdad neighborhood west of the Tigris and south of the Round City. 

3456 The mss read ila (to); min (from) is the Leiden editor’s emendation. 

3457 That is, al-Amin. 
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Sulayman was captured. [Tahir sent him] 3458 and the others taken prisoner 
with him to al-Ma’mun. 

Tahir al-San'anl had been there only a few days when ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
al-Jahhaf al-Sulaml rebelled against him, rising up among 3459 the people of 
al-Baylaqan. They trapped Tahir in the city of Bardha'a, where he remained 
besieged for a number of months. When word of this reached al-MaTnun, he 
appointed Sulayman b. Ahmad b. Sulayman al-Hashiml, who arrived in the 
province while Tahir was under siege. He brought him out, dismissed him, 
and granted a guarantee of safety to Abd al-Malik. 3460 Order in the region was 
restored. Al-Ma’mun then appointed Hatim b. Harthama b. A'yan over Arme¬ 
nia. He arrived in the province after strife had broken out between the Mu'tazila 
and the Jama'a, 3461 with members of each faction killing one another. The fac¬ 
tions nearly destroyed each other before a settlement was reached between 
them. Hatim b. Harthama was in the province for only a few days before he 
received word of the death of his father Harthama and the circumstances in 
which he perished. He left Bardha'a and settled in Kisal, 3462 where he built a 
fortress and took steps to renounce (his allegiance). He wrote to the leaders 
(. batariqa ) and notables of Armenia and to Babak and the Khurramiyya, 3463 
disparaging the rule of the Muslims in their eyes. 


3458 Added by the Leiden editor. 

3459 Accepting the emendation of the Leiden editor {ft ); the mss read min (from). 

3460 The referents of the pronouns in this very terse sentence are unclear. It is quite possi¬ 
ble that they do not all refer to the same subject, Sulayman, but rather that Sulayman 
brought Tahir out of siege, whereupon Tahir dismissed Sulayman and granted a guar¬ 
antee of safety to Abd al-Malik. This, however, is not the obvious sense of the Arabic. 

3461 That is, between those who adhered to the theological positions of the Mu'tazilite 
school and those who adhered to the Jama'a (Consensus, Unity). The central point 
of difference between the two groups at this time was the question of whether the 
Qur’an had been created or whether it was eternal. Over this question al-Ma’mun 
would institute a test ( mihna) for judges in 218/833, requiring judges to swear to 
the Mu'tazilite position that the Qur’an was created, not eternal. See the article by 
M. Hinds in El 2 , s.v. Mihna. 

3462 As corrected by the Leiden editor. The mss here read “Kaysan,” but subsequently refer 
to the place as Kisal. Al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 207, refers to a place named Kisal 40 farsakhs 
from Bardha'a and 20 farsakhs fromTiflis. 

3463 On this religious movement with roots in the teachings of Mazdak and on the major 
anti-Arab rebellion led by Babak in its name, see the articles by W. Madelung in si 2 , s.v. 
Khurramiyya, and by Patricia Crone in ei 3 , s.v. Babak; also, Crone, Nativist Prophets of 
Early Islamic Iran, 46-76. 
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Babak and the Khurramiyya became active, and Babak gained control in the 
province of Azerbaijan. When news of this reached al-Ma’mun, he appointed 
Yahya b. Mu'adh b. Muslim, a client ( mawld ) of the Banu Dhuhl, over Armenia. 

[...] 3464 and he did so. Yahya b. Mu'adh launched a series of attacks but failed 
each time to defeat Babak. Al-Ma’mun had given safe-conduct to 3465 ‘Isa | b. 2:564 
Muhammad b. Abl Khalid, the officer who had taken part in the fighting in the 
days of the Deposed One (al-Amin). When Yahya (b. Mu'adh’s) efforts came to 
nothing, al-Ma’mun appointed ‘Isa over Armenia and Azerbaijan, ordering him 
to equip the men and pay their salaries from his own funds. ‘Isa b. Muhammad 
therefore equipped them using his own funds. These were the forces whose 
district was located in the City of Peace (Baghdad); when he marched out, there 
remained in Baghdad not a single member of the army of al-Harbiyya who had 
participated in the civil war. 

When ‘Isa b. Muhammad reached the province, Muhammad b. al-Raw- 
wadl 3466 b. al-Muthanna 3467 and all of the chiefs of the region joined him. He 
set out energetically against Babak, but he took a route through a narrow pass 
where Babak attacked him and defeated him. ‘Isa retreated quickly, stopping for 
nothing, whereupon one of the toughs 3468 from al-Harbiyya shouted to him, 

“Where are you headed, Abu Musa?” He replied, “We have no luck fighting 
these people; we are feared only when we fight the Muslims.” He withdrew from 
Azerbaijan to Armenia, where Sawada b. ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Jahhafi had risen 
in revolt. ‘Isa proposed appointing him as governor of Armenia but al-Jahhafi 
refused, choosing instead to do battle. So ‘Isa fought and defeated him, though 
with some difficulty. Armenia came under the control of ‘Isa b. Muhammad. 

The affair of Babak reached formidable proportions 3469 in al-Badhdh. Al- 
Ma’mun appointed Zurayq b. ‘All b. Sadaqa al-Azdl, but he accomplished noth¬ 
ing. He then appointed Ibn Humayd al-TusI. When Zurayq learned that he had 
been stripped of his post, he renounced his allegiance and rose in rebellion. 

When Muhammad b. Humayd reached the province, Zurayq fought him, but 


3464 Text has apparently dropped out of the mss, although there is no visible lacuna. 

3465 Reading with M, ammana ; ed. Leiden (following C), reads amara (had ordered), adding 
in a note: “The context requires: to bring him aid with al-Harbiyya.” 

3466 Suggested reading. 

3467 Sic apparently M. 

3468 Arabic shuttar. On the term, see Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxn, 55 and 
note 178. 

3469 The mss read ista’mala (he/it used), which makes no sense; ed. Leiden emends to 
ista'zama (he deemed great, weighty). A more likely emendation based on the graphic 
similarity of the two words is istqfhala (it became great, formidable). 
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Muhammad killed his men. Zurayq sought a guarantee of safety, which Ibn 
Humayd granted him and then sent him to al-MaTnun. Muhammad b. Humayd 
2:565 remained until | he had rid the province of all whose malevolence he feared. 
When he was in a position to make war on Babak, he readied his forces to 
fight him. He marched against him and engaged Babak in heavy fighting, in all 
of which he gained victory. Then, however, he ventured into a narrow, rugged 
place, and so Ibn Humayd and a contingent of his troops went on foot. 3470 At 
this point Babak’s men attacked them, killing Muhammad (b. Humayd) and a 
number of his officers, and the army was routed. 

Mahdl b. Asram, a relative of Ibn Humayd, assumed command of the army— 
this was early in the year 214. 3471 When Muhammad b. Humayd was killed, 
al-MaTnun appointed Abdallah b. Tahir, entrusting him with the regions of 
al-Jibal, Armenia, and Azerbaijan. The caliph wrote to the judges and tax 
officials, ordering them to carry out Abdallah’s orders. Abdallah set out and 
stayed at al-Dinawar. He wrote to Mahdl b. Asram, Muhammad b. Yusuf, and 
Abd al-Rahman b. Habib, the commanders who had been with Muhammad b. 
Humayd, asking them to remain where they were. 

When Talha b. Tahir died in Khurasan, al-MaTnun appointed Abdallah (b. 
Tahir) to succeed him and sent him his document of appointment with Ishaq 
b. Ibrahim and Yahya b. Aktham, the chief judge (qadl al-qudat ). 3472 Abdallah 
proceeded to Khurasan in this year, and al-Ma’mun appointed All b. Hisham 
over Azerbaijan and the campaign against Babak. He appointed Abd al-A'la 
b. Ahmad b. Yazid b. Asid al-Sulaml over Armenia. He arrived in the province 
after Muhammad b. Attab had wrested control over Jurzan and had won the 
backing of the Sanariyya. Abd al-A'la fought him, but since he had no discipline 
or knowledge of warfare Ibn ‘Attab defeated him. Al-MaTnun then appointed 
Khalid b. Yazid b. Mazyad. He led out those of his kinsmen who had been in 
the army 3473 in Iraq and marched to the Jazlra, where a large number of Rabfa 
2:566 tribesmen joined him. | Then he proceeded to the province. 

When Khalid reached Khilat, Sawada b. Abd al-Hamid al-Jahhafi came to 
him and Khalid granted him a guarantee of safe-conduct. Khalid then pro- 


3470 Reading with M, tarajjala ; ed. Leiden (following C) has tarahhala (journeyed). 

3471 214A. h. = March 11,829 - February 27,830. 

3472 According to the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikk, 3:1102: “They offered him the choice 
between Khurasan on the one hand, and Jibal, Armenia, Azerbaijan and the conduct 
of the war against Babak on the other; Abdallah chose Khurasan, and set off towards 
it” (Trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxii, 182). 

3473 Reading with M, al-jaysh, although the first and last letters are undotted and ambigu¬ 
ous; ed. Leiden (apparently following C) reads al-habs (imprisonment). 
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ceeded to al-Nashawa, where Yazld b. Hisn, a client ( mawla ) of the Banu 
Muharib, had taken control, but Yazld b. Hisn fled from him. Having arrived 
at Kisal, he encamped there and sent a message to Muhammad b. Attab, who, 
feigning submission, came to him seeking a guarantee of safe-conduct. Khalid 
[ j 3474 an[ j th en said t 0 him, “The Sanariyya are obedient to you!” Muhammad 
b. Attab replied, “They have no obedience to me!” Khalid therefore marched 
against them. He fell on them near Jurzan, defeated them, and seized their 
herds. He then offered a settlement, which he granted them for a tribute of 
three thousand stud-mares and twenty thousand sheep. Only a short time later 
they [...]. 3475 The Qaysiyya rebelled with them and made trouble for Khalid. 
Among them was All b. Yahya al-Armanl. Khalid captured him and some oth¬ 
ers and dispatched them to al-Ma’mun, who sent them on to Abu Ishaq al- 
Mu'tasim, placing them under his command and assigning them a regular 
stipend. 

Afterward, al-Ma’mun replaced Khalid with Abdallah b. Masad al-Asadl. 
He summoned Khalid, who feared he had fallen into disgrace 3476 with the 
caliph, but when he arrived, al-Ma’mun joined him to his brother al-Mu‘tasim. 
Abdallah b. Masad al-Asadl arrived in the province but died shortly thereafter, 
and (al-Ma’mun) 3477 appointed his son All to succeed him. The province grew 
unstable, and al-Ma’mun appointed al-Hasan b. All al-BadhghlsI, who was 
known as al-[MaTnun]T. 3478 When he arrived, the province was in turmoil. 

He fought the people of QaTat [_ ], 3479 which he overran. He proceeded to 

Dabll, where he set up camp. He wrote to Ishaq b. Isma'Il b. Shu'ayb al-TifllsI, 
requesting the delivery of funds. Ishaq rebuffed him | and sent his messengers 
back. Al-Hasan b. All therefore marched on Tiflis, but when he drew near to 
him, Ishaq came out and gave him some money, and so al-Hasan withdrew. 

In 214, al-Ma’mun appointed his brother Abu Ishaq governor of Egypt and 
the Maghrib and his son al-Abbas governor of the Jazira. When al-Abbas 
arrived in the Jazira, Bilal the Kharijite ( al-sharl ) had risen in rebellion. Al- 


3474 Both mss show a lacuna here. The Leiden editor conjectured that the missing word is 
fa-amanahu (so he granted him a safe-conduct). 

3475 Both mss show a lacuna here. 

3476 Reading with M shanu’a] ed. Leiden emends unnecessarily to su'cya (had been slan¬ 
dered). 

3477 The subject of the verb is unclear, but the syntax makes al-Ma’mun likely. 

3478 Both mss show a lacuna, with only the last two letters of the name (... nl ) being written. 
The Leiden editor restored the name on the basis of al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 211. 

3479 The name is undotted in both mss. One possibility is Dabiqayrv, cf. Yaqut, s.v. Dabiq. 
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‘Abbas and Abu Ishaq, along with a number of their commanders, joined forces 
against him, defeated him, and killed him. 

The Qaysiyya and Yamaniyya rebelled in the Hawf region of Egypt. ‘Isa b. 
Yazid al-Juludi fought them, but they defeated him several times. Abu Ishaq 
(al-Mu‘tasim) sent ‘Umayr b. al-Walld as governor of Egypt to replace al-Juludi. 
‘Umayr fought the tribal forces with great brutality, but then was killed. Al- 
MaTnun ordered Abu Ishaq to proceed in person against them, so he set out 
from al-Raqqa. He offered them a guarantee of safe-conduct, but when they 
rejected his offer he attacked and defeated them. He captured Abdallah b. 
Julays 3480 al-Hilall, the head of the Qaysiyya, and ‘Abd al-Salam al-Judhami, 
the head of the Yamaniyya. He beheaded both men and hung their bodies 
from the Egypt Bridge. He also captured a large number of others, whom he 
transported to Baghdad. Then Yahya b. Aktham 3481 slandered al-Mu‘tasim to 
al-MaTnun, saying to him, “I have received word that he is working to depose 
you.” Al-MaTnun sent for Abu Ishaq, ordering him to proceed to him and saying 
he would not move until (Abu Ishaq) appeared before him. Abu Ishaq set out 
with two hundred mules that he had purchased and whose tails he had clipped. 
As his deputy in al-Fustat he appointed ‘Abdawayh b. Jabala. 

Al-MaTnun set out for the land of the Byzantines in Muharram of the year 
215 3482 Leading the summer campaign, he seized Ankara, partly through a 
negotiated agreement, partly by the sword; he laid it waste, and the Patricius 
Manuel fled from it. Al-MaTnun took the fortress of Shamal, 3483 then withdrew 
2:568 and set up residence | in Damascus. There he received word that the people of 
al-Basharud, a district in Egypt, had risen in rebellion. He ordered his brother 
Abu Ishaq to send out al-Afshin Haydar b. Kawus. He therefore dispatched al- 
Afshin, who put an end to their mischief and then marched on to Barqa, whose 
people had become disobedient. He took Barqa, captured Muslim b. Nasr b. al- 
A'war, and returned to Egypt in the year 216. 3484 When the people of the Hawf 
and al-Basharud resumed their disobedience, he marched against them. 

Al-MaTnun led an expedition into the land of the Byzantines in the year 216, 
overrunning twelve fortresses and a number of underground storehouses. 3485 


3480 On this form of the name, see Morimoto, Fiscal Administration, 159. 

3481 The chief judge (qadi al-qudat ) of Baghdad. 

3482 Began February 28,830. 

3483 Sic mss; possibly to be identified with the fortress Sinan mentioned in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
30103 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxii, 186). 

3484 216A.H. = February 18, 831 - February 6,832. 

3485 Arabic matamir (singular, mapnura). See Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxii, 188, 
n. 580. 
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Then he received word that the Byzantine emperor (taghtyat al-Rum ) was on 
the march, so he sent out his son al-Abbas, who met him and routed him, and 
God rewarded the Muslims with victory. Theophilus, the Byzantine king (malik 
al-Rum), dispatched his companion al-Astabaq 3486 to al-MaTnun with a letter 
which he began with his own name. Al-MaTnun said: “I will not read a letter 
from him that he begins with his name,” and he sent it back. Then Theophilus, 
the son of Michael, wrote: “To the Servant of God, the Most Noble of Men, 
the King of the Arabs, from Theophilus, the son of the late Michael, King 
of the Romans (malik al-Rum ).” 3487 He asked al-MaTnun to accept from him 
100,000 dinars and the (Muslim) prisoners, 7,000 in number, who were in his 
possession; he would leave to the Muslims the Byzantine towns and fortresses 
that (al-MaTnun) had conquered, and he would cease hostilities against them 
for five years. Al-MaTnun did not accept this from him. He departed for Kaysum 
in the province of the Jazira in Diyar Mudar. 

Umm Ja'far [bt. Ja'far] 3488 b. al-Mansur died on Monday, four (nights) re¬ 
maining in Jumada 1 in the year 216. 3489 The announcement of the death of 
Amr b. Mas'ada in Adhana arrived on the same day. Tawq b. Malik al-Raba‘i 
also died in this year in the month of Ramadan. 3490 

The strength of those fighting al-Afshin in Egypt—the people of the Hawf, 
al-Biyama, and al-Basharud, all of which are areas of Lower Egypt—increased. 
Having sent al-Afshin ahead to fight the people of the Hawf, al-MaTnun set out 
for the lands of Egypt and marched against them in person. He slew and took 
prisoners at al-Biyama—they were Copts from al-Basharud. Al-MaTnun sought 
the opinion of a Malik! jurist ( faqlh) in Egypt named al-Harith b. Miskin 3491 on 
the matter. He declared: “If they rebelled because of some wrong done to them, 
their lives and property may not be harmed.” Al-MaTnun replied: “You are a 
jackass and Malik 3492 is even more of a jackass. These are unbelievers (kuffar) 
who have a right to protection ( dhimma ). When they are wronged, they are to 


3486 This is the apparent reading of M; ed. Leiden, al-Usquf (the bishop) is unlikely. 

3487 There may be a lacuna in the text. 

3488 Added by ed. Leiden; this was Zubayda, the mother of al-Amin and stepmother of al- 
Ma’mun. 

3489 26 Jumada 1216 = July 11,831. 

3490 Ramadan 216 = October 12 - November 10,831. 

3491 Al-Harith was among the Egyptian scholars persecuted later in the Mihna. See, for 
example, al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 12:54-58. Also El-Hibri, Reinterpreting Islamic Historiog¬ 
raphy, 140 and note 117, and Morimoto, Fiscal Administration, 164-165. 

3492 That is, Malik b. Anas, the founder of the Malik! legal school. 
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appeal to the Imam; 3493 they do not have the right to seek support by [...] 3494 
or to shed the blood of Muslims in their own homes.” Al-Ma’mun seized their 
leaders and had them transported to Baghdad. 

Muhammad b. Abl l-‘Abbas al-TusI 3495 and Ahmad b. Abl Du’ad 3496 slan¬ 
dered Yahya b. Aktham to al-Ma’mun in order to curry favor with Abu Ishaq (al- 
Mu'tasim). Al-Ma’mun therefore turned against him; he ordered him banished 
from his camp and stripped of his black garments, and he sent him back to 
Baghdad and commanded him not to leave his house. Ibn Aktham was escorted 
out of Egypt by deputies assigned to guard him. Al-Ma’mun also turned against 
the commander ‘Isa b. Mansur al-Rafiql, 3497 whom he banished from his camp. 
His turning against both men took place on the same day. 

Al-Ma’mun’s stay in Egypt lasted forty-seven days: he arrived on 10 Muhar- 
ram and left with three (nights) remaining in Safar of the year 217. 3498 He went 
to Damascus on his way back from Egypt and remained there for a number 
of days. He then proceeded to the Byzantine frontier ( al-thaghr) and stayed at 
Adhana, where he established his camp. Abu Sa'Id Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Ta’I, 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Habib, and other associates of Muhammad b. Humayd al- 
2:570 TusI who | had been in Azerbaijan came to al-Ma’mun’s court and denounced 
‘All b. Hisham, charging him with disloyalty and rebelliousness. Al-Abbas b. 
Sa'Id al-Jawhari, ‘All b. Hisham’s intelligence chief (sahib band), wrote in the 
same vein. Al-Ma’mun dispatched ‘Ujayf b. ‘Anbasa, one of his highest com¬ 
manders, and Ahmad b. Hisham. ‘Ujayf escorted ‘All to Adhana, where al- 
Ma’mun ordered him and his brother, al-Husayn b. Hisham, to be beheaded. 
The person charged with carrying out the deed with his own hand was their 
nephew, Ahmad b. al-Khalil b. Hisham. ‘All b. Hisham’s head was impaled on 
a lance for several days, then sent to Barqa, where it was placed in a catapult 
(: manjamq ) and hurled into the sea. 


3493 That is, the head of the Muslim community. 

3494 There is a lacuna in both mss; the Leiden editor suggested filling it with bi-asyafihim 
(by their swords) or bi-anfusihim (by themselves). 

3495 A Khurasanian commander in al-Ma’mun’s army, from a family which had been promi¬ 
nent in the ‘Abbasid revolution, and brother-in-law of Tahir b. al-Husayn; see Crone, 
Slaves on Horses, 174. 

3496 Ahmad b. Abl Du’ad (the name is pointed as Duwad in the text of ed. Leiden, but as 
Du’ad in the index; M wrongly writes Dawud) was a Mu'tazilT scholar who later served 
as chief judge for al-Mu c tasim; see the article by John P. Turner in ei 3 , s.v. Ahmad b. Abl 
Du’ad. 

3497 Al-Kindi, Kitab al-Umara’, has “al-Rafi c I.” 

3498 That is, from February 16 to April 3, 832. 
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Al-Ma’mun invaded Byzantine territory in this year, 217 3499 —as far as a 
Byzantine fortress known as Lu’lu’a. 3500 He besieged it for a time but was 
unable to capture it. He had two fortresses built there, to which he assigned 
Abu Ishaq and the infantry. Then he turned back to a village called Salaghus. 3501 
Over his fortress he assigned Ahmad b. Bistam; Abu Ishaq (al-Mu‘tasim) as¬ 
signed Muhammad b. Faraj b. Abl 1 -Layth b. al-Fadl over his fortress. Al-Ma’mun 
provided them with a year’s worth of supplies. Al-Ma’mun appointed ‘Ujayf 
b. ‘Anbasa over the entire army. 3502 But the Byzantines defending Lu’lu’a out¬ 
witted ‘Ujayf and captured him, and he remained in their hands for a month. 

They sent a letter to their emperor, who set out toward them, but God routed 
him without a fight. The Muslims in the two fortresses took possession of his 
camp and seized all it contained. When the defenders of Lu’lu’a saw this, and 
given the toll the siege was exacting upon them, their chief sought a way out. 

He said to ‘Ujayf, “I will let you go provided that you get me a safe-conduct 
from al-Ma’mun.” ‘Ujayf gave him his word that he would do so. | The Byzan- 2:571 
tine chief added, “I want a hostage,” to which ‘Ujayf replied, “I will have my sons 
brought to you.” He ordered his deputy to send him two Christian houseboys 
clad in breastplates 3503 and mounted on horses and to send with them a group 
of young Christian slaves dressed as Muslims. His deputy carried out the order. 

‘Ujayf gave the hostages to the Byzantines and left. When he reached camp, he 
wrote back: “The hostages in your hands are Christians and you can do what 
you like with them.” The Byzantine chief wrote back to ‘Ujayf: “Keeping faith is 
a good thing, better than your religion!” ‘Ujayf got them the safe-conduct; then 
he took the fortress and settled Muslims there. 

In the year 218, 3504 al-Ma’mun went to Damascus, where he tested people 
concerning God’s justice and unity. 3505 He sent letters to have jurists from Iraq 


3499 217 A. H. = February 7, 832 to January 26, 833. 

3500 Greek Loulon, a fortress whose site is marked today by Ulu Kisla northwest of Adana 
(Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxxii, 194, note 603). 

3501 The name is corrupt in both mss; the Leiden editor restored it on the basis of al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 3:1111, and other citations of the name. Salaghus was a fortress beyond Tarsus 
(Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxxii, 197, note 614). 

3502 Arabic jamVa al-nas (all the men) is a bit cryptic. 

3503 The reading is uncertain. 

3504 218 a. h. = January 27,833 - January 15,834. 

3505 Arabic imtahana l-nas ft l-'adl wa-l-tawhid. Thus al-Ya c qubI begins his account of the 
episode usually referred to as the Mihna. The verb imtahana (he tested) is related to the 
word mihna (a testing), which is used to describe this attempt to enforce uniformity, 
particularly among holders of judicial office ( al-nas , ‘the people’ here should be taken 
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and elsewhere sent to him, and he interrogated them about the createdness 
of the Qur'an and condemned as an unbeliever anyone who abstained, saying 
that the Qur’an was uncreated. 3506 He wrote that such a person’s testimony 
should not be accepted. 3507 All but a small handful affirmed this position. In 
the headings of his letters al-Ma’mun wrote: “In the name of God, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate.” He was the first caliph to affix the formula to documents 
issued by the caliphs and to pronounce the formula “God is great” at the close of 
every canonical prayer, which henceforth became customary practice ( sunna). 
He also altered (the hanging of) banners at the times of prayer and removed the 
enclosures 3508 from the congregational mosques, declaring this to have been a 
practice introduced by Mu'awiya. 

Bishr b. al-Walld al-Kindl, al-Ma’mun’s judge in Baghdad, had ordered that a 
man charged with having cursed Abu Bakr and ‘Umar be beaten and paraded 
around on camelback in public. 3509 When al-Ma’mun arrived (in Baghdad), he 
assembled the jurists and declared, “I have looked into your ruling, 3510 Bishr, 
and I find that you committed fifteen errors in it.” He then turned to the jurists 
and asked, “Is there any among you who has realized this?” They replied, “What 
2:572 are they, Commander of the Faithful?” | Al-Ma’mun asked, “Bishr, on what 


in the sense of officials, not the populace generally), on certain theological questions. 
The question of God’s justice (’adl) was raised by the Mu'tazilite school to defend 
man’s free will; for if God predestined human actions and then punished the sinner, He 
would be acting unjustly, and it would be blasphemous to attribute injustice to God. 
The question of the Qur’an’s creation had implications for God’s unity and uniqueness 
(. tawhid.)-, for if the Qur’an was uncreated, it would be coeternal with God, and this, 
according to the Mu'tazilite school, would violate the principle of tawhid. See the 
article by M. Hinds in ei 2 , s.v. Mihna, and the article by Richard C. Martin in El 3 , s.v. 
Createdness of the Qur’an. 

3506 The Arabic as it reads now appears to mean “those who abstained from saying the 
Qur’an was uncreated.” Various emendations have been proposed, but the above trans¬ 
lation, taking the clause “saying ...” as in apposition to the verb “abstained,” not as its 
object, is possible and avoids the need to emend. 

3507 In other words, such a person, being an unbeliever, was unqualified to deliver trust¬ 
worthy testimony in court and a fortiori unqualified to be a judge of others. 

3508 Arabic maqaslr, plural of maqsura-. the enclosure meant to screen the caliph from the 
eyes of ordinary worshippers. 

3509 The cursing of Abu Bakr, ‘Umar (and ‘Uthman) as usurpers of the leadership of the 
community that ought to have devolved immediately on ‘All b. Abl Talib was a mark of 
the Shi'a. 

3510 Reading with M, qada’ika-, ed. Leiden, qadiyyatika (your case). 
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grounds did you carry out the punishment of this man?” 3511 Bishr replied, “For 
his having cursed Abu Bakr and ‘Umar.” Al-Ma’mun asked, “Did the parties 
aggrieved by him 3512 appear before you?” “No,” he replied. Al-MaTnun asked, 
“Did they appoint you as their agent?” “No,” he replied. Al-MaTnun asked, “Is it 
permissible for a judge to carry out the punishment for slander 3513 without a 
plaintiff in attendance?” “No,” replied Bishr. Al-MaTnun asked, “Were you sure 
that some member of the family would not yield what he was entitled to, so 
that the punishment would be cancelled?” “No,” he replied. Al-Ma’mun asked, 
“And were the mothers of the parties in question unbelievers or Muslims?” 3514 
“No,” he replied, “they were unbelievers.” Al-MaTnun asked, “Is the punishment 
regarding (slandering) a Muslim woman to be imposed for (slandering) an 
unbelieving woman?” 3515 “No,” he replied. Al-Ma’mun asked, “Suppose that you 
carried out the punishment in accordance with the rightful claims of Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar, did two sound witnesses testify before you?” Bishr replied, 
“The good standing of one of the two witnesses was attested.” Al-MaTnun 
asked, “But can such a sentence be imposed in the absence of two reliable 
witnesses?” “No,” replied Bishr. Al-Ma’mun asked, “Furthermore, you executed 
the sentence during Ramadan: Are hadd punishments carried out during the 
month of Ramadan?” “No,” replied Bishr. Al-MaTnun asked, “Also, you had the 
defendant flogged while he was standing: Is the person who receives the hadd 
to be punished while standing?” “No,” replied Bishr. Al-MaTnun asked, “Then 
you had him suspended between two posts: Is the person who receives the hadd 
to be thus suspended?” “No” replied Bishr. Al-MaTnun asked, “Furthermore, you 
had him flogged while naked: Is the person who receives the hadd to be stripped 
naked?” “No,” replied Bishr. Al-Ma’mun asked, “Then you had him put on a 
camel and paraded around: Is the person who receives the hadd to be paraded 
around?” “No,” replied Bishr. Al-MaTnun asked, “Then you imprisoned him after 
carrying out the hadd punishment against him: Is the person who receives the 
hadd punishment to be jailed after receiving the hadd ?” “No,” replied Bishr. 
Al-MaTnun declared: “God shall not see me assume the burden of your sin 


3511 Literally, “impose the hadd punishment,” specifically, the punishment prescribed for 
slander ( qadhf ). 

3512 That is, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. 

3513 Reading with M firya, common synonym in fiqh works for qadhf. 

3514 That is, the mothers of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. Apparently their mothers died before they 
had a chance to accept Islam. 

3515 From this one can infer that the alleged insult against Abu Bakr and ‘Umar was that 
their mothers were adulteresses. 
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and be party to your crime. Take off his clothes, and bring out the one he had 
flogged, 3516 so that he can exact his due from him.” 

The jurists in attendance said to al-MaTnun: “All praise be to God who has 
led you to exact His justice and to know His law. You speak the truth and act in 
accordance with it; you command justice and chastise those who would stray 
from it. This man, Commander of the Faithful, is a judge who used his judgment 
but erred. Do not impugn the magistrates because of him or shame the judges 
because of him.” Al-Ma’mun therefore ordered that Bishr be kept under house 
arrest until his death. 

2 :573 A group of the descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husayn petitioned al- 
MaTnun, saying that Fadak 3517 had been given to Fatima by the Messenger of 
God and that Fatima had asked Abu Bakr, following the death of the Prophet, 
to hand over the property to her; Abu Bakr had asked that she bring witnesses 
to support her claim, and she had brought All, al-Hasan, al-Husayn, and Umm 
Ayman. 3518 Al-MaTnun assembled the jurists and asked them about ... 3519 They 
reported that Fatima had indeed said this and that the persons in question 
had testified on her behalf, but that Abu Bakr had not accepted their testi¬ 
mony. Al-MaTnun asked them, “What do you say regarding Umm Ayman?” 
They replied, “A woman to whom the Messenger of God promised Paradise!” 
Al-Ma’mun spoke at great length on the matter, pressing his argument on them, 
until they granted that All, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn never testified except truly. 
Once they had reached consensus about this, al-MaTnun returned Fadak to the 
descendants of Fatima and put it in writing. Fadak was handed over to Muham¬ 
mad b. Yahya b. al-Husayn b. Zayd b. All b. al-Husayn b. All b. Abl Talib and 
Muhammad b. Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. All b. al-Husayn b. All b. Abl Talib. 

Al-MaTnun invaded the land of the Byzantines in the year 218. He had made 
preparations to lay siege to Amorion, 3520 declaring, “I will send messengers to 


3516 Reading with M, al-majlud ; ed. Leiden, al-mahdud (the person subjected to the hadd). 

3517 Fadak was a small town in the northern Hijaz, two or three days’journey from Medina. 
The lawsuit described here was part of a long controversy going back to the days of 
Abu Bakr and extending beyond the reign of al-Ma’mun. For a summary of it, see the 
article by L. Veccia Vaglieri in si 2 , s.v. Fadak. 

3518 Umm Ayman (Baraka) was an Abyssinian woman who had been Muhammad’s nurse 
and who became the wife of his adopted son Zayd b. Haritha, to whom she bore Usama 
b. Zayd. See Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-Ma’drif, 70-71. 

3519 Lacuna in both MSS. 

3520 Arabic Ammuriyya (also known by the Latin form Amorium). This was a Byzantine 
stronghold in Phrygia, situated on the great Byzantine military road from Constantino¬ 
ple to Cilicia, southeast of Dorylaeum, southwest of Ankara, and south of the Upper 
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the Arab tribes, bring them from the deserts, and settle them in each town that I 
conquer until I reach Constantinople itself.” An envoy from the Byzantine ruler 
came to him to propose a cessation of violence and a truce and the handing 
over of the prisoners in his possession, but al-Ma’mun did not accept. Having 
drawn near FuTu’a, he advanced. 3521 He remained there for a few days and 
then died at a place called al-Budnadun between FuTu’a and Tarsus. His death 
occurred on Thursday, thirteen (nights) remaining [in Rajab in the year] 3522 
218. He was forty-eight years and four | months old. His brother Abu Ishaq (al- 2:574 
Mu'tasim) prayed over him, and he was buried in the house of Khaqan the 
Eunuch ( al-khacLim ). His caliphate from the day he was greeted as caliph during 
the lifetime of the Deposed One (al-Amln) until his death had lasted twenty- 
two years, and from the slaying of the Deposed One twenty years, five months, 
and twenty-five days. 

The persons with the greatest influence over al-MaTmun during his caliphate 
were Dhu al-Ri’asatayn (al-Fadl b. Sahl), then a number of others, including 
al-Hasan b. Sahl, Ahmad b. Abl Khalid, and Ahmad b. Yusuf. Al-Abbas b. al- 
Musayyab b. Zuhayr was in charge of his security services ( shurat ); then he 
dismissed him and appointed Tahir b. al-Husayn, then Abdallah b. Tahir. He 3523 
appointed Ishaq b. Ibrahim as his deputy in Baghdad, and Ishaq in turn sent 
his brother [Tahir] b. Ibrahim as his deputy over his security services {shurat). 

In charge of his palace guard (haras) was Shabib b. Humayd b. Qahtaba; then 
he dismissed him and appointed him over Qumis, and to replace him he 
selected Harthama b. A'yan, followed by Abd al-Wahid b. Salama al-TahawI, 3524 
a relative of Harthama; then All b. Hisham, whom he later killed; then he 
appointed ‘Ujayf b. Anbasa. The post of chamberlain ( hijaba) was held by 
Ahmad b. Hisham, and 'All b. Salih was the keeper of the prayer rug ( sahib al- 
musalla). 

He left sixteen sons: Muhammad, Isma'Il, ‘All, al-Hasan, Ibrahim, Musa, 

Harun, ‘Isa, Ahmad, al-'Abbas, al-Fadl, al-Husayn, Ya'qub, Ja'far, Muhammad 


Sangarios. The circumstances of its ultimate capture and destruction by the Muslims 
under al-Mu‘tasim in 223/838 will be described by al-Ya c qubi below, ed. Leiden, 2:580- 
581. 

3521 Possible lacuna in the text. 

3522 The words in brackets have fallen out of the mss and were restored by the Leiden editor 
on the basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:218.17 Rajab 218 = August 8, 833; other dates, all 
within the month of Rajab, are given by other sources. 

3523 Probably‘Abdallah b. Tahir. 

3524 Suggested reading for M; ed. Leiden gives the name as al-Tahlazi. 
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the elder (whose mother was Mu'allala and who died during his lifetime), 
Muhammad the younger, and ‘Ubaydallah—the mother of the last two was 
Umm ‘Isa, the daughter of Musa 1-HadI. 


The Days of al-Mu‘tasim Bi-llah 

Abu Ishaq Muhammad b. al-Rashid, whose mother was a slave concubine 
2:575 (umm walad ) named | Marida, assumed office. The commanders and troops 

that had accompanied al-Ma’mun swore allegiance to him, as did al-Abbas b. 
al-Ma’mun, on Friday, 12 nights remaining in Rajab of the year 218. 3525 

On that day the Sun was in Leo, 13 0 40'; Saturn in Libra, 15 0 40'; Jupiter in 
Sagittarius, i° 10'; Mars in Sagittarius, 4 0 35'; Mercury in Leo, 26° 20', retrograde; 
Venus in Virgo, 8° 20', retrograde; and the Ascending Node in Aries, io°. 

Some commanders held off from swearing allegiance because of the pres¬ 
ence of al-Abbas b. al-Ma’mun. 3526 Al-Abbas came out from his tent to meet 
them and addressed them with words on account of which they deemed him 
to be a fool; so they reviled him and swore allegiance to Abu Ishaq. 

Al-Mu‘tasim left the frontier for Iraq. When he reached al-Raqqa, he ap¬ 
pointed Ghassan b. ‘Abbad over the Jazira, Qinnasrin, and al-Awasim and went 
on to Baghdad, arriving on Saturday, the first day of the month of Ramadan. 3527 
His troops were wearing gilded embroidery. 3528 He retained al-Ma’mun’s offi¬ 
cials in their offices for three months before replacing them. 

The Muhammira rose in revolt in al-Jabal. 3529 They murdered, committed 
highway robbery, terrorized travelers, and waylaid the pilgrimage caravan from 
Khurasan, attacking the pilgrims and killing a number of them. Al-Mu‘tasim 
sent Hashim b. Banijur 3530 against them, but in the ensuing clash they defeated 


3525 18 Rajab 218 = August 9,833. 

3526 The implication is that although al-Ma’mun had not formally designated his son al- 
Abbas as heir, the general expectation was that he was to succeed his father. Cf. the 
parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 32164 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxm, 1 
and note 2). 

3527 September 20,833. 

3528 The likely reference is to al-Mu‘tasim’s Turkish troops (see below). Other Arabic 
sources contain references to their golden belts. 

3529 Al-Ya‘qubl has already mentioned a revolt by this group of Iranian rebels (“wearers of 
red”) during the reign of al-Mahdl (see above, ed. Leiden, 2:479, and the note there). 
Cf. the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 32165. 

3530 The name of the man’s father, who has been mentioned above (ed. Leiden 2:465), is 
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Hashim. Al-Mu‘tasim therefore sent Ishaq b. Ibrahim at the head of an army. 
Ishaq appointed his brother 3531 Tahir as his deputy over the police forces and 
set out. He met their forces in battle, killed a great number of them, | and 
stayed long enough to establish order in the province, but only after having 
considerable difficulty with them. 

Muhammad b. al-Qasim b. ‘All b. ‘Umar b. ‘All b. al-Husayn b. ‘All stirred up 
trouble in al-Talaqan and attracted a following. 3532 Abdallah b. Tahir therefore 
sent one of his lieutenants against him. When the latter caught up with him, 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim fled from al-Talaqan to NIshapur. According to some 
reports the people seized him and he had no choice in the matter. Abdallah 
b. Tahir arrested him and took him to al-Mu‘tasim, who imprisoned him in his 
palace. He escaped from it on the eve of (the Feast of) al-Fitr in the year 219, 3533 
and though they pursued him they could not capture him. 

The Zutt 3534 rebelled in the marshlands ( al-bata’ih) between Basra and 
al-Wasit and waylaid travelers. Al-Mu‘tasim sent Ahmad b. Sa'id b. [Salm b. 
Qutayba] 3535 al-Bahill against them, but they defeated him. Al-Mu‘tasim there¬ 
fore assigned the task to ‘Ujayf (b. Anbasa) in Jumada 1 of the year 219. 3536 They 
sued for a guarantee of safety and made their way to him, having accepted the 


written without dots in the mss, and various readings have been proposed. Ed. Leiden 
has Batijur, but Banijur is more likely; see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. 
Banidjurids. 

3531 The mss here read “his son,” but elsewhere correctly identify Tahir as Ishaq’s brother 
(ed. Leiden, 2:574, and below 2:577). Mongi Kaabi provides a useful genealogical chart 
of the Tahirid family in Les Tahirides, 1:409. 

3532 On the revolt of this Alid, a descendant of al-Husayn through the fourth Imam, 'All 
Zayn al-Abidin, see the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh, 3:1165-1166 (where his grandfa¬ 
ther’s name is omitted). He is known as Sahib al-Talaqan (the Master of al-Talaqan) 
after the place of his revolt. For his genealogy, see Kaj Ohmberg, The Offspring of 
Fatima, Table 47. 

3533 he., the evening at the close of the last day of Ramadan 219 = the night of October 8-9, 

834. 

3534 Al-Ya c qubi has already mentioned this ethnic group as having caused difficulties for 
the governor of Sind during the caliphate of al-Mahdl (above, ed. Leiden, 2:479-480). 
Members of the same ethnic group had been transported to the marshes of lower 
Iraq as laborers as early as Sasanian times, and their numbers were increased during 
Umayyad times. Cf. the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1166-1171 (trans. Bosworth, The 
History of al-Tabari, xxxm, 7-14). 

3535 The bracketed words were added by the Leiden editor. 

3536 Jumada 1219 began on May 14,834. 
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authority of al-Mu‘tasim. He transported them to Baghdad, where al-Mu‘tasim 
sanctioned the guarantee of safe-conduct that had been given to them and then 
settled them in Khaniqin. 

Al-Mu‘tasim became angry with his vizier, al-Fadl b. Marwan, and seized a 
number of his associates and confiscated their possessions. 3537 Al-Mu‘tasim 
sent al-Fadl to Ishaq b. Ibrahim in Baghdad, ordering the latter to seize his 
possessions. 3538 Ishaq rode with al-Fadl to the latter’s residence, from which 
he extracted many valuables. Al-Fadl was then exiled. Rashid b. Ishaq said in 
reference to al-Fadl: 

Learn all you need to know of Time’s vicissitudes 

from what Fortune’s accidents did to al-Fadl b. Marwan. 

Al-Mu‘tasim interrogated Ahmad b. Hanbal with regard to the createdness of 
the Qur’an. 3539 Ahmad said, “I am a man who has acquired knowledge, but in 
what I have acquired there is nothing concerning this.” Al-Mu‘tasim therefore 
brought the jurists before him. He debated with ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ishaq and 
others, but refused to declare that the Qur’an was created. He was flogged with 
2:577 a number of stripes. Ishaq b. Ibrahim said, | “Commander of the Faithful, put 
me in charge of debating him.” He replied, “Do with him as you wish.” Ishaq 
said to Ahmad, “This knowledge that you have acquired, was it revealed to you 
by an angel or did you learn it from men?” Ahmad replied, “No, I learned it 
from men.” Ishaq asked, “Bit by bit, or all at once?” Ahmad replied, “I learned it 
bit by bit.” Ishaq asked, “And is there anything left that you have not learned?” 
Ahmad replied, “Yes, there is.” Ishaq said, “Then here is one thing you have not 
learned, and the Commander of the Faithful has taught it to you!” Ahmad said, 
“I hold what the Commander of the Faithful holds.” Ishaq asked, “Regarding 
the createdness of the Qur’an?” Ahmad replied, “Regarding the createdness of 
the Qur’an.” He was made to bear witness on the matter, a robe of honor was 
conferred upon him, and al-Mu‘tasim allowed him to return home. 


3537 Cf. the more detailed account in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1182-1186 (trans. Bosworth, The 
History of al-Tabari, xxxm, 28-35). 

3538 Following M; ed. Leiden has “their possessions.” 

3539 The sufferings of Ahmad b. Hanbal (the eponymous founder of the Hanbal! school of 
jurisprudence) at the hands of the Mihna became a frequent theme for Arabic histori¬ 
ans and biographers (although curiously al-Tabari does not mention the episode). For 
an overview of the literature, see the article by Livnat Holtzman in ei 3 , s.v. Ahmad b. 
Hanbal. 
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Al-Mu‘tasim departed for al-Qatul on 15 Dhu 1-Qa‘da 220. 3540 He mapped 
out the site of the city that he built and distributed land grants to the notables. 
He devoted himself to construction until the elite had built fine residences and 
homes and the marketplaces had been set up. He then departed from al-Qatul 
for Surra-man-ra’a. 3541 He stopped at the place where the Dar al- c Amma now 
stands—there was a monastery belonging to the Christians there. He bought 
the land from the inhabitants of the monastery and mapped it out. Then he 
went to the site of the palace known as al-Jawsaq on the Tigris, and there he 
built a number of palaces for the commanders and secretaries, giving each 
site the name of its recipient. He had canals dug on the east side of the Tigris, 
lands cultivated, waterworks established along the canals, and date palms and 
other seedlings imported from other regions. Construction commenced in the 
year 221. 3542 Al-Mu‘tasim built villages to which he brought people from every 
region, ordering them to cultivate the crops of their native region. He brought 
in people from the land of Egypt to cultivate papyrus. They produced papyrus 
there, but it did not turn out to be of the same quality. 

Babak’s strength increased—Muhammad b. al-Ba‘ith had allied himself with 
him and ‘Isma 3543 al-Kurdi, the lord of Marand, 3544 had become obedient to 
him. Al-Mu‘tasim sent out Tahir b. | Ibrahim, the brother of Ishaq b. Ibrahim, 
the governor of the region, ordering him to campaign against the hostile forces. 
When he reached the area, Ibn al-BaTth wrote back to al-Mu‘tasim, informing 
him of his obedience and that he was devising a plot against Babak and his 
supporters. He tricked ‘Isma al-Kurdi, the lord of Marand: he married ‘Isma’s 
daughter and made his way to Marand to join him. He invited ‘Isma to his 
encampment, where he encouraged him and his retinue to drink. As soon as 
they were drunk, he had them carried at night to his fortress, called Shahi, 
and then packed them off to al-Mu‘tasim. 3545 Al-Mu‘tasim rewarded him hand- 


3540 November 10,835. 

3541 That is, for Samarra, given here with its fanciful official spelling, which means ‘De¬ 
lighted Is He Who Has Seen.’ Al-Ya c qubl devotes a long section of the Geography to its 
history and description (ed. Leiden, 255-268); see the article by A. Northedge in ei 2 , 
s.v. Samarra 1 . 

3542 221A.H. = December 26,835 - December 13,836. 

3543 The mss here and below read 'Uqba-, corrected by the Leiden editor on the basis of 
al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 30172. 

3544 The mss here and below read Marthad. 

3545 In the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 30172, most of the drunken guests are murdered on 
the spot or flee, with only ‘Isma being sent on to al-MuYasim. 
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somely, showed him special favor, and gave to him [...]. 3546 That [was because 
he informed] 3547 Tahir b. Ibrahim of what he had done and asked him to send 
him irons and mules, so that he might transport them to him. Tahir did so, and 
so Ibn al-BaTth had them transported to al-Mu‘tasim and wrote to inform him 
about them. 

Al-Mu‘tasim became angry with Ishaq (b. Ibrahim), saying, “Your brother 
has shown me nothing; I see daring 3548 on the part of no one except Ibn al- 
BaTth.” He dispatched al-Afshin Haydar b. Kawus al-Usrushani, assigned him 
the entire region, 3549 and had funds and stores of weapons sent with him. 
Following his arrival in al-Jabal, al-Afshin gathered together all the available 
irregulars 3550 and local chiefs and then marched on. Battles took place between 
him and Babak. Al-Afshin’s 3551 camp was at a place called Barzand; then he 
made his way to a place called Sadrasb 3552 and continued to battle Babak for 
a year, until the snows became great, whereupon he returned to Barzand. He 
then dispatched his deputy commander to Sadrasb while he himself marched 
off and sent into each area [...]. 3553 [Al-Afshin proceeded then to Rudh] 3554 al- 
Rudh, where he dug a trench, raised a defensive wall, and set ambushes. Then 
he marched toward al-Badhdh, on Thursday, 9 Ramadan 222. 3555 

2:579 Babak sent a message to al-Afshin, requesting a parley, | and al-Afshin agreed. 

They faced each other across a river. Al-Afshin offered him a promise of safe- 
conduct, but Babak asked for a day’s delay. He replied: “You only want to fortify 
your city. If you want the safe conduct, cross the valley!” Babak turned away, and 
the fighting became intense. The Muslims entered the town of al-Badhdh, and 
Babak and six of his companions fled. Al-Afshin released the Muslim prisoners, 


3546 A word may have fallen out. 

3 547 The bracketed words are the conjectural addition by the Leiden editor. 

3 548 Reading with M, al-jur’w, ed. Leiden, al-rijla (strength, vehemence). 

3549 Literally, “all that he would pass through.” 

3550 Arabic sa’alik. See note 3447 above. 

3551 The pronoun in al-Ya'qubi’s text (“his camp”) is ambiguous, but the parallel in al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 3:1172, makes it clear that al-Afshln’s camp is intended. 

3552 Sic mss (but undotted); the Leiden editor conjectures that it maybe a copyist’s corrup¬ 
tion of the place name Hashtadsar (‘Eighty Peaks’ in Persian) that occurs in al-Tabari, 
TaYikh, 3:1187, as the site of one of Babak’s encampments. 

3553 Lacuna in both MSS. 

3554 Conjectural reading by the Leiden editor. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxin, 37, 
note 135, argues for a reading Dhu 1-Rudh, which is mentioned by the geographer Ibn 
Khurdadhbih as being one farsakh from al-Badhdh. In al-Tabari, it appears in the form 
Darwadh, but elsewhere as Rudh al-Rudh. 

3555 August 15,837. 
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7,600 in number, who had been held in al-Badhdh. Babak, wearing woolen 
garments, rode away on a she-mule. 3556 

In an effort to locate Babak, al-Afshin wrote to the local chiefs ( batarlqa) 
in Armenia and Azerbaijan; he promised one million dirhams to anyone who 
turned him over and that he would forgive their region. Babak made his way 
to one such local prince named Sahl b. Sunbat, 3557 who seized him and wrote 
to al-Afshin to tell him. Babak then was sent on; al-Afshin took possession 
of him and wrote (to al-Mu‘tasim) of his victory and of the strategies he had 
used. 3558 The victory letter was read out, and copies were dispatched to every 
province in [...], 3559 until (al-Afshin) pacified the region. 3560 He departed after 
appointing Minkajur al-Farghani, the maternal uncle of his sons, as his deputy 
and presented himself to al-Mu‘tasim, who was at Samarra. 3561 Having been 
greeted by the commanders and notables at various stages along the way, he 
entered Samarra on 2 Safar 223, 3562 with Babak before him on an elephant. He 
came before al-Mu‘tasim, who ordered that Babak’s hands and feet be cut off, 
after which he had him killed and his body gibbeted in Samarra. He had Babak’s 
brother Abdallah sent to Baghdad, where Ishaq b. Ibrahim executed him and 
gibbeted his body at the head of the bridge on the east side of Baghdad. 

Al-Afshin, upon his arrival in Azerbaijan, had appointed Muhammad b. 
Sulayman al-Azdl al-Samarqandl over Armenia. Al-Samarqandl arrived in the 
province with Sahl b. Sunbat already in revolt in Arran, over which he had taken 
control. When al-Samarqandl entered his territory, Sahl attacked him by night 
and defeated him. 

Muhammad b. ‘Ubaydallah al-Warthani rebelled in Warthan. Al-Afshin sent 
Minkajur to subdue him, but All b. Yahya al-Armani intervened on his behalf; 
al-Mu‘tasim granted him safe-conduct, and ‘All b. Yahya brought him (to Sa¬ 
marra). Al-Afshin then appointed Muhammad b. Khalid, the Bukhara-khu- 


3556 Meaning, it seems, that he disguised himself as a mendicant. 

3557 On this figure see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 31223 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, 
xxxm, 76, n. 205). 

3558 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 31222-1226, for an extended account of the plot leading to Babak’s 

3559 Lacuna in both MSS. 

3560 Due to the lacuna, it is unclear whether the text is related to the letters announcing the 
victory. 

3561 On Minkajur, see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 31301-1302 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al- 
Tabari, xxxni, 174-175). 

3562 January 3, 838. 
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dah, 3563 over Armenia. Following his arrival, he campaigned against 3564 the 
Sanariyya and got as far as Tiflls. Ishaq b. Isma'Il received him cordially and 
generously. Afterward, al-Afshln appointed All b. al-Husayn b. Siba' al-Qays! 
over Armenia. The inhabitants of the province held such alow view of him that 
he used to be called “the orphan” because of his ineffectiveness and inability. 
Al-Mu‘tasim then appointed Khalid b. Yazld over Armenia and an area of Diyar 
Rabl'a. When news of his appointment reached Armenia, each local chief 
strengthened his fortifications; their fear of him intensified, and they prepared 
to revolt. Mansur b. ‘Isa al-SabiT, the head of the intelligence and postal service 
{sahib at-barid) in Armenia, wrote of these developments to al-Mu‘tasim, who 
recalled Khalid and ordered that All b. al-Husayn retain his post. But only a few 
days later, the troops rioted against him in Bardha'a demanding their pay from 
him. He replied, “I have nothing; the funds are in the hands of the local people.” 
He demanded payment from the local people, but they refused, took to their 
fortresses, exchanged messages with each other, and, joining forces, besieged 
him in Bardha'a. Al-Mu‘tasim sent Hamdawayh b. ‘All b. al-Fadl to the region. 
He proceeded to al-Nashawa, 3565 where Yazld b. Hisn came out to him under 
guarantee of safe-conduct. 3566 He did not act rashly against them out of fear 
that they would overwhelm him. 

The Byzantines entered Zibatra 3567 in the year 223, 3568 killing or carrying 
into captivity everyone in it. When word of this reached al-Mu‘tasim, he rose 
from his seat in agitation and sat down on the ground. 3569 Having issued a call 
2:581 to arms and prepared the pay roster, | he established his camp that very day 
at a place called al-‘Uyun on the west bank of the Tigris. He put Ashnas al- 


3563 A Persian title (Lord of Bukhara) borne by the hereditary rulers of Bukhara. As his 
name indicates, his family had converted to Islam and now served the caliphate. On 
the role of similar eastern elements in the Abbasid armies of the time, see Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, xxxm, 49-50, note 159. 

3564 Reading haraba, the emendation suggested by the Leiden editor; the mss read sarat 
(they [the Sanariyya] came/became). 

3565 On the reading of the name, see Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, s.v. 

3566 The Leiden editor assumed a lacuna between this sentence and the next, but there is 
no break in the mss and the sense does not seem to require the assumption. 

3567 A town in southeastern Anatolia (Greek, Zapetra or Sozopetra). For a parallel account 
of the taking of Zibatra and the campaign by al-Mu c tasim that it provoked, see al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1234-1256 (trans. Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxm, 93-121). 

3568 223A.H. = December 3,837 - November 22,838. 

3569 Al-Mu c tasim’s reaction may have signaled that he would suspend normal activity until 
the Byzantine attack was avenged. 
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Turk! 3570 in charge of his vanguard and marched off on Thursday, 6 Jumada 
i 223, 3571 and entered Byzantine territory. He proceeded toward the region 
of Amorion, which was one of their greatest cities and well supplied with 
equipment and troops, and he imposed a tight siege on the city. When word 
reached the Byzantine monarch, 3572 he marched out at the head of a huge army. 
When he drew near, al-Mu‘tasim dispatched al-Afshin with a large army. He met 
the Byzantine monarch, attacked him, defeated him, and slaughtered a great 
number of his men. 

The Byzantine monarch dispatched a delegation to al-Mu‘tasim that was 
instructed to say: “Those who did what they did in Zibatra transgressed my 
command. I will rebuild the city with my own funds and men, return its 
inhabitants who were taken away, free all prisoners held in Byzantine territory, 
and send you the parties who acted against Zibatra, with the local nobles 
(. batariqa ) held responsible.” 

Amorion was taken on Tuesday, 13 nights remaining in Ramadan of the 
year 223 3573 Al-Mu‘tasim killed or took captive all who were in the town, 
and he seized Yatis, the Byzantine monarch’s maternal uncle. 3574 He visited 
destruction and fire upon all the lands that he passed through as he made his 
way out of Byzantine territory. 

When al-Mu‘tasim reached Adana, he imprisoned al-Abbas b. al-MaTnun 
because of what he had been told of al-Abbas’s disobedience and sedition 
and of the gathering of support for him among the commanders. In al-Abbas’s 
possession he discovered 116,000 dinars; these he ordered distributed to the 
troops, who were commanded to curse al-Abbas. The troops were counted, 
and 80,000 were found to be on the rolls. Each of them was paid two dinars, 
with al-Mu‘tasim filling out the balance from his own funds. He handed al- 
Abbas in shackles over to al-Afshin for him to be taken away, but when he 
reached [...], 3575 he died. Some have said that al-Afshin fed him highly salted 
food on a very hot day and then denied him water. He was taken to Manbij 
and buried | there. Al-Mu‘tasim became angry with ‘Ujayf b. Anbasa, because 
he was responsible for al-Abbas’s sedition. He ordered him transported from 


3570 On Ashnas the Turk see Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxm, 98, note 281. 

3571 April 5, 838. 

3572 Arabic taghiyatal-Rum (the tyrant of the Romans); that is, Theophilus son of Michael. 

3573 17 Ramadan 223 = August 12,838. 

3574 That is, Aetius, the strategos of the Anatolikon theme; see Bosworth, The History of al- 
Tabari, xxxm, 109. 

3575 The name, written without dots in the MSS, is too ambiguous to identify. 
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Adana bound in heavy chains in a litter of felt 3576 sealed around him and with 
a massive yoke around his neck. After reaching a place called Ba'aynatha, a day’s 
journey from Naslbln, Ibn Anbasa died and was buried there. His son, Salih b. 
‘Ujayf, asked that his relationship to his father be disavowed and that he be 
called Salih al-Mu'tasiml. He cursed his father and rejected all association with 
him. 

Al-Mazyar—he was Muhammad b. Qarin b. Bundadhurmuz 3577 —was the 
Isbahbadh of Tabaristan. He had come to al-Ma’mun following the death of 
his father and his paternal uncle’s assumption of authority over the kingdom 
of Tabaristan. Al-Ma’mun assigned him two of the towns of Tabaristan and 
wrote to his uncle ordering him to turn them over to him. Al-Mazyar departed 
for Tabaristan, but when word of this reached his uncle, the latter, troubled 
and angry, came out as if to meet with him. Accompanying al-Mazyar was a 
client ( mawld ) of his father’s, a man of experience. He said to him: “Your uncle 
has appeared in this manner only to attack you suddenly. So as soon as you 
approach him and separate from your companions, I will hand you a spear. 
Thrust it into his chest.” And so he did, killing his uncle. The kingdom united 
behind him, and he asserted his control over the region. He then wrote to al- 
Ma’mun to report that his uncle had challenged the caliph’s authority over the 
region. 

When al-Mazyar’s position grew strong, he took to writing: 3578 “From Jil 
Jilan, Isbahbadh of Khurasan, 3579 Muhammad b. Qarin, Client (Mawld) of 
the Commander of the Faithful.” Then, in a show of pretension, he changed 
this to: “Partner ( Micwali) of the Commander of the Faithful.” 3580 Finally the 
affair reached such proportions that he rebelled openly and repudiated his 
allegiance. Some say that al-Afshin corresponded with him and incited him to 


3576 Reading with M, fiqubbat labucb, ed. Leiden (following C), ftfihi labud (in his mouth 
a felt). 

3577 See Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxm, 135. Bundadhurmuz corresponds to an 
Iranian form Wandad-hurmuz. On his family, see the article by M. Rekaya in si 2 , s.v. 
Karinids. 

3578 That is, using the following elaborate titulature to head his letters. 

3579 Following M; ed. Leiden emends to follow al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 30298 (“From the Jil-i Jilan, 
Isbahbadh-i Isbahbadhan, Bishwar Khurshad”), but the reading in M can be left as it is, 
although the implied claim to be Isbahbadh of Khurasan is problematic. See Bosworth, 
The History of al-Tabari, xxxm, 172, notes 483-484. 

3580 The change from mawld to micwali involves the addition of only one letter in Arabic, 
but implies a change from a subordinate status to one of equality. See Bosworth, The 
History of al-Tabari, xxxm, 172, note 484. 
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repudiate his allegiance. | Al-Mu‘tasim dispatched Muhammad b. Ibrahim 3581 
with an army to campaign against him. He also wrote ‘Abdallah b. Tahir that he 
should supply Ibn Ibrahim with troops. Ibn Ibrahim fought al-Mazyar, while 
‘Abdallah increased the pressure on him by sending forces, which fought him 
and gained control over the valleys and mountains. Finally, al-Mazyar went 
out one night and surrendered to a relative of Abdallah, who escorted him (to 
Samarra) in the year 226. 3582 Al-Mazyar was flogged to death, and his body was 
gibbeted beside Babak’s. 

Muhammad b. ‘Isa related to me: At the time when al-Mazyar arrived, al- 
Afshin was in prison. Ibn [Abi] Du’ad 3583 brought al-Afshin and al-Mazyar face 
to face, and said to al-Mazyar, ‘This is al-Afshin, who you claim incited you 
to rebel.’ Al-Afshm said to him: ‘By God, lying is repugnant even in ordinary 
people; how much more so in kings! By God, your lying will not save you from 
death; so do not make lying the crowning achievement of your life!’ Al-Mazyar 
therefore said, ‘By God, he neither wrote nor sent messages to me; however, 
Abu 1 -Harith, my deputy, reported to me that when he approached him he 
received him with warmth and kindness.’ Al-Afshin was returned to prison, and 
al-Mazyar was beaten to death.” 

The initial reason for al-Afshin’s imprisonment was that Minkajur al-Far- 
ghani, the maternal uncle of al-Afshin’s sons and his deputy governor in Azer¬ 
baijan, rebelled there. He gained the support of Babak’s followers and pro¬ 
ceeded to Warthan, where he killed Muhammad b. ‘Ubaydallah al-Warthani 3584 
and a group of supporters of the government. Al-Mu‘tasim said to al-Afshin, 
“Bring Minkajur before me!” Al-Afshin dispatched a strong force against him 
under the command of Abu 1 -Saj, who was called Dlwdad. 3585 Afterward, how¬ 
ever, al-Mu‘tasim was told that Minkajur had rebelled only under orders from 
al-Afshin and that al-Afshin had dispatched Abu 1 -Saj to him only to reinforce 
him. Al-Mu‘tasim therefore sent Muhammad b. Hammad to take charge of the 


3581 Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Mus'ab of the Mus'abi line parallel to that of the Tahirids. 
See Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxui, 98, note 282, and Kaabi, Tahirides, 1:409. 

3582 226 a. h. = October 31,840 - October 20,841. 

3583 He was the chief judge, who was playing an important role in the Mihna. Ed. Leiden, 
following C (M similarly), omits Abi. M reads Ibn Dawiid, but the part played by the 
chief judge, Ahmad b. Abi Du’ad, in the interrogations is confirmed by al-Tabari. 

3584 Note that according to an earlier passage al-Warthani had left the province for Samarra. 

3585 Or “Dewdad”: on the career of this military commander of Central Asiatic origin 
(Ushriisana), see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1656-1657 (trans. G. Saliba, The History of al- 
Tabari, xxxv, 121), and the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Sadjids. 
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postal and intelligence service (band) and dispatched Bugha al-Turk!, 3586 who 
campaigned against Minkajur. When Bugha gained the upper hand, Minkajur, 
2:584 humbled, | requested a guarantee of safe-conduct. Bugha granted him safe- 
conduct and escorted him to Samarra. By this time al-Afshln was already in 
prison, his imprisonment having taken place in the year 226. He died in prison, 
and his body was hung naked for an hour during the day on the Bab al-‘Amma 
in Samarra; then it was taken down and burnt. 

The persons with the greatest influence over al-Mu‘tasim were Ahmad b. 
[Abl] Du’ad al-Iyadi, the chief judge (qadl al-qudat), and al-Fadl b. Marwan, 
the secretary. Afterward, al-Mu‘tasim became angry with al-Fadl, exiled him, 
and confiscated his wealth. Muhammad b. Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat 3587 then 
acquired influence over him. Ishaq b. Ibrahim headed his security services 
(. shurat ). Over the palace guard (haras) were ‘Ujayf b. Anbasa, then al-Afshln, 
and finally Ishaq b. Yahya b. Mu'adh. His chamberlains (ha/aba) were a number 
of Turks, including Wasif, Sima al-Dimashqi, Sima al-Sharabi, and Muhammad 
b. Hammad b. D.n.q.sh. 3588 

Al-Mu‘tasim died on Thursday, 11 nights remaining in RabT 1 of the year 
227. 3589 His son Harun (al-Wathiq) prayed over him, and he was buried in his 
palace known as al-Jawsaq. He was 49 years of age; his caliphate had lasted eight 
years. He left six sons: Harun al-Wathiq, Ja'far al-Mutawakkil, Muhammad, 
Ahmad, All, and al-Abbas. 


The Days of Harun al-Wathiq Bi-llah 

Harun al-Wathiq bi-llah b. Abl Ishaq, whose mother was a slave concubine 
(ummwalad) named Qaratls, assumed office on the day of al-Mu‘tasim’s death. 
This was Thursday, 11 nights remaining in RabT 1 of the year 227, 3590 correspond- 


3586 On the career of this commander of Central Asian Turkish origins, see the article by 
Matthew S. Gordon in ei 3 , s.v. Bugha al-Kablr. 

3587 On the career of the vizier Ibn al-Zayyat see the article by D. Sourdel in ei 2 , s.v. Ibn 
al-Zayyat, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik 

3588 The name is written without dots in the MSS; the consonants can be determined from 
the parallel sources, but the vocalization is unknown. See Bosworth, The History of al- 
Tabari, xxxin, 184, note 520. 

3589 19 RabT 1 227 = January 6, 842; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:1323, where it is dated one day 

3590 Cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 30329, where a date of 8 RabT 1227 (December 26,841) is given. 
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ing to the non-Arab month, | of Kanun n (January). On that day the Sun was in 
Capricorn, 15 0 22'. 

As soon as he had rendered his allegiance, Ishaq b. Ibrahim set out for 
Baghdad. He traveled all night, reaching Baghdad just before daybreak. He 
appointed men over the city’s quarters 3591 and prisons, and, assembling the 
commanders and dignitaries, he had them swear allegiance. The rank and 
file of the army and the local toughs 3592 rose up against Shu'ayb b. Sahl, the 
judge (qddl) of the East Side of Baghdad, and plundered his residence. Ishaq 

dispatched Ja'far [_] 3593 and Ibrahim al-Dayraj and a contingent of troops 

with them. They brought out Shu'ayb b. Sahl and escorted him to Ishaq’s 
residence. 

Al-Wathiq intended to go on pilgrimage in this year, but although his deter¬ 
mination was sincere, his pilgrimage was postponed. He gave his mother per¬ 
mission, and she set out accompanied by Ja'far b. al-Mu‘tasim, but she died 
after reaching Kufa. Al-Wathiq gave his brother Ja'far permission to continue. 
He did so and led the people in the pilgrimage. 

The first of his commanders for whom al-Wathiq made an appointment was 
Ashnas al-Turki, whom he put in charge of a region extending from the capi- 
tal 3594 to the farthest limit of the Maghrib. Ashnas dispatched his officials and 
wrote to Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Aghlab, appointing him over the Maghrib 
on his behalf. Ahmad b. al-Khasib [was charged with administering affairs for 
him] 3595 Al-Wathiq assigned Khurasan to Itakh al-Turki, 3596 along with al-Sind 
and the districts along the Tigris. Al-Sind had grown unstable, and its gov¬ 
ernor, ‘Imran b. Musa b. Yahya b. Khalid, had been killed. Itakh dispatched 
‘Anbasa b. Ishaq al-Dabbi to al-Sind, and he arrived in the province, which had 
fallen under the control of a number of local princes. When ‘Anbasa arrived, 


3591 Arabic apaf ; possibly meaning “army units.” 

3592 Arabic 'awamm al-jundwa-l-ghawghd’, the last word of which might also be rendered 
as “mob”; see David Waines, The History of al-Tabari, xxxvi, 4-5 and note 17, where a 
similar collocation occurs. 

3593 In the mss the name is written with an undotted middle letter as M-’-?-sh-h, which 
corresponds to no known name. 

3594 Arabic min babihi (from his gate). 

3595 Both mss contain a lacuna which the Leiden editor proposed treating as al-mudabbir 
lahu (the one charged with his affairs). As noted further on, Ibn al-Khasib served as 
Ashnas’s secretary ( kdtib ) and administered on his behalf the provinces assigned to 

3596 Also vocalized as Aytakh. He was a Turkish army commander who rose to prominence 
under al-Mu‘tasim and al-Wathiq. He fell out of favor during the reign of al-Mutawakkil 
and was killed in 235/849-850. See the article in ei 2 , s.v. Aytakh al-Turki. 
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the princes signaled their loyalty and obedience and placed themselves at his 
disposal—all except ‘Uthman [...] 3597 ‘Anbasa marched against him [... and 
remained] 3598 in charge of the province for nine years. 

2:586 In Damascus, Ibn Bayhas al-Kilabl 3599 rebelled with a great host gathered 
from the tribes of Qays. In Palestine, a man named Tamlm al-Lakhml, who was 
known as Abu Harb and given the nickname al-Mubarqa‘, 3600 rebelled with 
support from the Lakhm, Judham, Amila, and Balqayn. 3601 He proceeded to the 
district [of Jordan] 3602 In Barqa, a group of Berbers threw off their allegiance; 
they were j oined by a group from the Quraysh, from the Banu Asld b. [ Abl] 3603 1 - 
‘Is, and they rose against their governor, Muhammad b. Abdawayh b. Jabala. Al- 
Wathiq dispatched Raja 5 b. Ayyub al-Hidari. He began in Damascus, where he 
attacked Ibn Bayhas and captured him. Then he proceeded to Palestine, where 
he attacked Tamlm al-Lakhml. He captured him and had him transported 
to Samarra, where he was put on display at the Bab al-Amma and a public 
proclamation was made. Raja 5 marched to Egypt in the year 228, 3604 stopped 
in Giza, and then proceeded to Barqa. Those who were there fled; he got hold 
of a number of them and had them transported away; then he departed. 

Abdallah b. Tahir died in Khurasan in the year 230 3605 at the age of 47. 
His residence there was Nishapur, and his time as governor lasted 14 years. Al- 
Wathiq appointed Tahir b. Abdallah b. Tahir 3606 to the post. Abdallah b. Tahir 
had governed Khurasan as no one ever had. The province submitted to him, 
and under him order prevailed. 

The tribes of the Qays had begun to cause trouble on the road to the Hijaz. 
They so obstructed the road that people were reluctant to make the pilgrimage. 


3597 Lacuna in both mss; in M the letters al-S ... are visible. 

3598 Another lacuna occurs here. ‘Remained’ is the Leiden editor’s conjecture. 

3599 The mss have the word ahl (the family of) before Ibn Bayhas. The Leiden editor saw 
the word as a copyist’s attempt to make sense of the badly written name of Ibn Bayhas. 

3600 That is, the Veiled One. A longer account of his rebellion comes at the end of al-Tabari’s 
account of the reign of al-Mu‘tasim (al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1319-1322); see also the article 
by H. Eisenstein in El 2 , s.v. al-Mubarka‘, and the discussion in Cobb, White Banners, 
116-118. 

3601 The tribal name is also given as Bulqayn. 

3602 Lacuna in the mss, which the Leiden editor conjectured was to be filled in this way. M 
seems to have a different word, which is only partially visible. 

3603 Addition by the Leiden editor. 

3604 228a.h. = October 10,842 - September 29,843. 

3605 230a.h. = September 18,844 - September 6,845. 

3606 Following M; b. Tahir is absent from C and ed. Leiden. On the circumstances of the 
appointment, see al-SulI, Kitab al-Awraq, 559. 
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They set up a certain man from the Sulaym, someone named ‘Uzayza al- 
Khufafi, 3607 and addressed him as caliph. In response, al-Wathiq dispatched 
Bugha the Elder in the year 230, with orders to kill every tribal Arab that he 
found. | Bugha set out before the pilgrimage season. The Qays gathered from 
every direction—most of them were of the Banu Sulaym—with ‘Uzayza as 
their leader. Bugha encountered them, and they fought him. He killed a large 
number of them and hung their bodies from trees. Others he took captive and 
imprisoned in the Palace of Yazid b. Mu'awiya in Medina. They broke out and 
attacked the people of Medina, but the people of Medina turned on them and 
killed most of them. Bugha transported the rest away in shackles. 3608 Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim went on the pilgrimage in that year. 

Al-Wathiq became angry with Ibrahim b. Rabah. Ibrahim had acquired influ¬ 
ence with al-Wathiq because of his relationship with him when al-Wathiq was 
a prince. He had appointed Ibrahim to head the department of estates (cLiwan 
al-diya’), but Ibrahim, squandering his time on diversions, delegated his duties 
to Najah b. Salama, his secretary ( kdtib ), and to Yaman b. [...] 3609 the Christian 
( al-Nasrd.nl ). The two men ceded large sums to the people. 3610 When (com¬ 
plaints) to al-Wathiq about Ibn Rabah became many, 3611 the caliph ordered his 
estates and wealth to be seized and transferred his duties to ‘Umar b. Faraj al- 
Rukhkhajl. 

Ahmad b. al-KhasIb was the secretary of Ashnas al-Turki, who governed the 
Jazira, the Syrian provinces, Egypt, and the Maghrib; the administrator of all 
this was Ahmad. It was brought to al-Wathiq’s attention that Ibn al-KhasIb had 
accumulated vast wealth, and so the caliph, infuriated with him, seized his 
wealth and that of his brother Ibrahim. The two men were tortured, as was their 
mother. 

Ashnas died in this year. His position and most of his offices were transferred 
to Itakh al-Turki, but his estates and wealth were left intact to his sons. The 
administration of these properties was returned to ‘Abdallah b. Sa'id, who 
continued to administer them until his death. 


3607 As conjectured by the Leiden editor. The nisba is corrupt in both mss. Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
3:1336, refers to him as ‘Uzayza b. Qattab al-Sulami. 

3608 Details of Bugha’s harsh treatment of the rebels in al-Suli, Kitab al-Awrdq, 558. 

3609 Lacuna in both MSS. 

3610 Arabic al-nas, perhaps to be understood as “notables”. The suggestion may be that 
they failed to collect appropriate revenue from estate-holders and were the target of 
complaints from government officials as a result. 

3611 This seems to be the sense of the Arabic (following M): fa-kathura 'alayhi 'inda l- 
Wathiq. There is some uncertainty about the text. 


2:587 
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Armenia rose up with seditious activity by Arab tribesmen, Armenian lead¬ 
ers ( batariqa ), and those who wielded local influence. The kings of Jibal and 
2:588 Bab al-Abwab gained control over adjacent lands, | and the government’s 
authority waned. Al-Wathiq appointed Khalid b. Yazid b. Mazyad and ordered 
him to proceed to the region. He assigned him certain districts of Diyar RabTa. 
Khalid set out with a large army. Once news of him reached those who had 
taken control in those regions, they grew fearful of him. Most of them wrote 
to him; each said that he remained loyal, and they sent gifts. Khalid replied, 
“I will accept the gift only of him who comes to me.” This only increased their 
anxiety. Khalid wrote to Ishaq b. Isma'Il and ordered him to come to him. When 
he did not, Khalid marched against him. Ishaq was on the verge of submitting, 
but Khalid [fell ill] 3612 and died several days later. He was borne in a coffin to 
Dabil, 3613 where he was buried. His supporters dispersed, and so the province 
again became as unsettled as ever. Al-Wathiq appointed Muhammad b. Khalid 
to his father’s position. Muhammad wrote to report how his father’s support¬ 
ers had left, and he asked that they be sent back to him. Al-Wathiq dispatched 
Ahmad b. Bistam to Nasibin, where he flogged, imprisoned, and burned homes. 
His father’s associates and clients then rallied to Muhammad. He fought the 
Sanariyya and Ishaq (b. IsmaTl) until he expelled the latter, defeated the for¬ 
mer, and remained in control of the province. 

Al-Wathiq interrogated people 3614 regarding the createdness of the Qur’an. 
He wrote to the judges, ordering them to do the same in all the other provinces 
and to admit only the testimony of those who supported the doctrine of God’s 
unity. 3615 He imprisoned many people on this basis. 

The Byzantine monarch (taghiyat al-Rum) wrote mentioning the large num¬ 
ber of Muslim prisoners in his possession and proposing an exchange. 3616 
Al-Wathiq agreed to this, and dispatched Khaqan the Eunuch ( al-Khadim ). 


3612 Lacuna in both mss; the bracketed words are the conjecture of the Leiden editor. 

3613 Unpointed in the mss; the reading is that of ed. Leiden. 

3614 Arabic al-nas probably refers to dignitaries and office-holders; there is little evidence 
that the Mihna ever directly targeted the populace at large. 

3615 Arabic tawhld. One argument advanced in support of the created nature of the Qur’an 
was that an uncreated Qur’an, being eternal, would imply the existence of something 
co-eternal with God, and this would be contrary to a strict belief in God’s unity and 
uniqueness (both subsumed in the word tawhld). 

3616 Arabic, “calling for a fida’ (literally, ‘a ransoming’).” The episode is described at length 
in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:1351-1357 (trans. Kraemer, The History of al-Tabari, xxxiv, 38- 
44). 
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[...]. 3617 [One was ...,] 3618 who was known as Abu Ramla, and the other was 
Ja'far b. Ahmad al-Hadhdha’, who was head of the (local) army. Al-Wathiq 
appointed Ahmad b. Sa'Id b. Salm al-Bahill over the frontier region (aithag hr). 
They proceeded to a place called the Lamos River, 3619 two days’journey from 
Tarsus. Present at the prisoner exchange | were 70,000 lancemen, as well as oth¬ 
ers without lances. Abu Ramla and Ja'far al-Hadhdha 5 stood at the bridge that 
spanned the river. As each male prisoner approached, they interrogated him 
regarding the Qur’an. Anyone who said that it was created was ransomed and 
given two dinars and two garments. The number of those who were ransomed 
came to 500 men and 700 women. This took place in Muharram in the year 
201 

Ahmad b. Nasr b. Malik al-Khuza'I went to Ibn Abl Du’ad on a matter of 
concern to him, but the latter dismissed him, and so he went away blaming him. 
He took to disparaging Ibn Abl Du’ad and referring to him as an unbeliever. A 
group of people 3621 supported him, never doubting that it was righteous anger 
on behalf of the faith. Suspicion turned their hearts to disobedience because 
of the offense to the Qur’an. 3622 Some men came out, beat a drum, and made 


3617 Although the mss show no lacuna, the Leiden editor inferred the presence of one, 
probably lengthy. His note calls attention to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1353, where another 
person, Yahya b. Adam al-Karkhl, an associate of the judge Ibn Abl Du’ad, is given the 
kunya Abu Ramla and is mentioned as having been sent with Ja'far b. al-Hadhdha’ to 
be present at the prisoner exchange in addition to Khaqan. This makes sense in the 
context of al-Tabari’s longer account. The exchange was overseen by a palace official, 
a judicial official, and a military official. 

3618 The conjectured words are based on the context. 

3619 The Lamos River, on the border between Islamic and Byzantine territory, had been the 
site of earlier prisoner exchanges between al-Rashld and Nicephorus I in 805 and again 
in 192/808. See Kraemer, The History of al-Tabari, xxxiv, 38 and note 134. 

3620 Muharram 231A.H. = September 7,845 - August 28,846. 

3621 Al-Ya'qubi’s language ( qawmun minhum, a group of them) is vague; the nuance would 
seem to be “a group of you-know-who.” The parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1344, iden¬ 
tifies “them” as hadith scholars ( ashab al-hadith) and deniers of the doctrine of the 
created Qur’an. 

3622 The translation follows the apparent reading of M. In ed. Leiden, the Arabic reads: fa- 
shra’abbat qulubuhum li-l-ma'styati li-sababi l-qur’an (ed. Leiden); literally, “their hearts 
stretched out (i.e., they exalted themselves) to/toward disobedience/transgression 
because of the [offense to] the Qur’an.” In M, the word that the Leiden editor read as 
fa-shra’abbat looks more like fa-starabat (their hearts became filled with suspicion, or 
with evil opinion), and then the two following phrases beginning with li- can be seen 
as stating the cause of their evil opinion: “because of the transgression, because of the 
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their way the area of Sahra’ Abl 1 -Sari. 3623 They were arrested but continued 
their support for him 3624 Al-Wathiq wrote to Ishaq (b. Ibrahim) ordering him 
to send al-Khuza ‘1 to him, and he did so. Al-Wathiq addressed him with angry 
words, and some people came and submitted statements of testimony against 
him. Al-Wathiq interrogated al-Khuza ‘1 regarding the Qur’an, and he refused to 
state that it was created. Al-Wathiq reviled him, and al-KhuzaT replied in kind. 
Al-Wathiq therefore beheaded him and had his body gibbeted in Samarra. 3625 
He had his head sent to Baghdad, where it was placed on display on the East 
Side. 

Muhammad b. Amr al-Shaybani the Kharijite rebelled in Diyar Rabi'a, where 
Abu SaTd Muhammad b. Yusuf was in charge. Abu SaTd proceeded against 
him with the army. Muhammad b. Amr was joined by three to four hundred 
Kharijites. He got as far as S injar, but then he fled in defeat toward Mosul, with 
Abu SaTd in pursuit. The latter captured him and took him into Nasibin seated 
on a cow; then he transported him [,..] 3626 to al-Wathiq. He 3627 wrote to him 
saying, “He ought not be killed, for no Kharijite will rebel as long as he is alive.” 
He remained imprisoned through the rest of al-Wathiq’s reign. 

Al-Wathiq distributed large sums in Mecca, Medina, and the other provinces 
to the Hashimites, the rest of Quraysh, and the people generally. 3628 He made 
many distributions to the people of Baghdad, time after time, to the heads of 


defaming (restoring the mss reading li-sabb, which the Leiden editor emended to li- 
sabab) of the Qur’an.” 

3623 A sahra’, according to Yaqut, Mu'jam al-buldan, s.v., Sahra’ Umm Salama, is a flat piece 
of land without trees, hills, or mountains; however, he mentions no place with this 
name in Baghdad. Al-Ya'qubi, Buldan (ed. Leiden), 311, uses the word to designate what 
Wiet in his translation (p. 145, note 2) identifies as three cemeteries in Kufa and there¬ 
fore sees sahra ’ as a synonym of jabbana (cemetery). However, no known cemetery in 
Baghdad was named after someone called Abu 1-Sari. The location probably was on the 
East Side of the city, since that is where al-Khuza’I’s head was set up for public display 
after his execution. 

3624 That is, for al-Khuza’I. An alternate translation: “and confessed (i.e., testified) against 
him.” 

3625 According to al-Tabari, Ta’rlldi, 30348, al-Wathiq attempted to carry out the execution 
with his own hand but, when he bungled the task, required the assistance of a Turkish 

3626 Lacuna in both MSS. 

3627 The referent of the pronoun is not clear. 

3628 Arabic al-nas kaffatan, to be taken in the sense of “important people, dignitaries, 
courtiers” as contrasted with the ahl Baghdad (the people/populace of Baghdad), 
mentioned in the next sentence. 
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the leading families as well as to the population at large. Many fires having 
occurred in Baghdad, he distributed generous amounts of money to a number 
of merchants and had (the properties) of others rebuilt. He also waived the 
tithe that used to be collected from those arriving from the Sea of China. 

Those who wielded the greatest influence over al-Wathiq were Ahmad b. Abl 
Du’ad, Muhammad b. Abd al-Malik, and ‘Umar b. Faraj al-Rukhkhajl. Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim headed his security services ( shurat ), and Ishaq b. Yahya b. Sulayman 
b. Yahya b. Mu'adh his palace guards (haras). 

Al-Wathiq fell ill, and his sickness became so severe that a pit like an oven 
was dug for him in the earth and heated 3629 with tamarisk wood. He was placed 
in it repeatedly. He would say in his illness, “I wish I had forgiven slips and that I 
were a porter carrying loads on my head.” 3630 The question of having allegiance 
sworn to his son was raised with him, but he replied: “I would not have God see 
me assuming responsibility for the caliphate both alive and dead.” 

Al-Wathiq had moved out of the palaces of al-Mu‘tasim after having a palace 
known as al-Haruni built for him on the bank of the Tigris. 3631 He had two 
ceremonial platforms ( dakkatayn ) attached to it: the western and the eastern 
platform. It was among the finest of palaces. 

His death occurred on Wednesday, 6 (nights) remaining in Dhul-Hijja of the 
year 232. 3632 His age on that day was 34 years. His caliphate lasted five years, 
nine months and thirteen days. He left six sons: Muhammad, ‘All, ‘Abdallah, 
Ibrahim, Ahmad, and Muhammad the Younger. 


The Days of Ja'far al-Mutawakkil 

Ja'farb. al-Mu‘tasim, whose motherwas a slave concubine ( ummwalad) named 
Shuja', was given the oath of allegiance on Wednesday, 6 nights remaining in 


3629 Reading with M, sujira ; the reading of ed. Leiden sukhkhina, is synonymous, but less 
idiomatic, though one could argue that the corresponding passage in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
30363, uses the expression tannur musakhkhan. The illness is identified there as istisqa’ 
(dropsy)—edema caused by accumulation of fluid beneath the skin. The treatment 
was an attempt to draw off the fluid through perspiration in something like a sweat 

3630 In other words, “instead of bearing the responsibility of the caliphate.” 

3631 Cf. al-Ya'qubi, Buldan, 264-265. The palace was named al-Haruni after al-Wathiq, 
whose given name was Harun; al-Wathiq bi-llah (Who Trusts in God) was a regnal 

3632 23 Dhu 1-Hijja 232 = August 10,847; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1363, gives the same date. 
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Dhu 1 -Hijja of the year 232. 3633 The first persons to swear allegiance were Sima 
al-Turki, who was known as al-Dimashql, and Waslf al-Turkl. Al-Mutawakkil 
rode to the Dar al-‘Amma 3634 immediately and ordered the distribution of the 
equivalent of eight months of salary to the army. The sons of seven caliphs 
greeted him as a group: Mansur b. al-Mahdi, al-Abbas b. al-Hadi, [Abu] 3635 
Ahmad b. al-Rashid, Abdallah b. al-Amin, Musa b. al-Ma 5 mun and his two 
brothers, 3636 Ahmad b. al-Mu‘tasim and his two brothers, and Muhammad b. 
al-Wathiq. 

For forty days he kept everything as it had been 3637 Then he turned against 
Muhammad b. Abd al-Malik, 3638 confiscated his wealth, and had him tortured 
to death. Al-Mutawakkil held many things against him. Muhammad was a man 
of great severity and little mercy, given to aggression and scornful treatment of 
others, and from whom no one was known to have received charity or kindness. 
He was given to saying, “Shame is effeminacy, mercy weakness, and generosity 
folly.” His disgrace brought only expressions of malicious pleasure and joy at 
his misfortune. 

Al-Mutawakkil wrote to All b. Muhammad b. All al-Rida b. Musa b. Ja'far b. 
Muhammad that he should travel to him from Medina. Abdallah b. Muham¬ 
mad b. Dawud al-Hashimi had written indicating that certain people were 
claiming that All b. Muhammad was the Imam 3639 He journeyed from Medina 
accompanied by Yahya b. Harthama, and made his way to Baghdad. When he 
was at a place called al-Yasiriyya, he set up camp. Ishaq b. Ibrahim, who rode 
there to meet him, saw | the people’s deep yearning for him and how they gath¬ 
ered to catch sight of him. Ishaq waited until evening and brought him into the 


3633 That is, on the day of al-Wathiq’s death, August 10,847. 

3634 Dar al-Amma (the Public Audience Hall), part of the palace complex in Samarra, 
was where the caliph sat in audience on Monday and Thursday; see the article by 
A. Northedge in ei 2 , s.v. Samarra’. 

3635 Added in the Addenda et emendanda of ed. Leiden to agree with the name given in the 
list of al-Rashld’s sons at ed. Leiden, 2:521. 

3636 Reading with M wa-akhawayh (and his two brothers), here and after the next name. 
C reads wa-akhlh (and his brother), which the Leiden editor emended to wa-ikhwatih 
(and his brothers). The reading of M is problematic, given that al-Ma’mun, according 
to al-Ya c qubi, left sixteen sons, and al-Mu c tasim left six. 

3637 That is, he made no changes in personnel or policy during the customary forty days of 
mourning. 

3638 That is, Ibn al-Zayyat, the vizier. Cf. the longer account in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 30370-1377. 

3639 Both M and C read al-amdn (safety); the translation follows the emendation of ed. 
Leiden. 
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city by night. ‘Ali b. Muhammad remained in Baghdad for part of that night and 
then proceeded to Samarra. 

Al-Mutawakkil forbade the people from arguing about the Qur'an. 3640 He 
set free from the prisons those from the provinces and those who had been 
seized during the caliphate of al-Wathiq. He released them all and clothed them 
with garments. He dispatched letters to the provinces forbidding debate and 
disputation, and the people refrained. 

The caliph turned against ‘Umar b. Faraj al-Rukhkhaji and his brother, 
Muhammad. Muhammad b. Faraj was governor of Egypt at the time, so al- 
Mutawakkil dispatched a letter ordering that he be transported (to Iraq). Their 
wealth was seized—this occurred in the year 233. 3641 ‘Umar was imprisoned in 
Baghdad, Muhammad in Samarra, and they remained in prison for two years. 

Ahmad b. Abl Du'ad was stricken with hemiplegia. 3642 Al-Mutawakkil 
appointed his son Muhammad, who was known as Abu l-Walld, in his place. 

On this occasion 3643 Abu l-Ayna 5 commented, “He was imprisoned because his 
tongue had become worthless, and he was unable to speak.” 3644 

Al-Mutawakkil turned against al-Fadl b. Marwan, confiscated his estates and 
wealth, and sent him into exile. Afterward, he showed him favor and had him 
reinstated. He also turned against Ahmad b. Khalid, known as Abu 1 -Wazir, 
and seized his wealth in the year 234 3645 He reconciled with him afterward. 

When al-Mutawakkil turned against the secretaries, he said to Ishaq b. Ibrahim, 

“Find me two men, one to run the department of the land tax (dlwan al- 
kharaj), the other the department of estates (dlwan al-diya’)’.’ Ishaq replied: “I 
have them: Yahya b. Khaqan and Musa b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hisham.” Yahya had 
been imprisoned by Ishaq on account of funds that (Ishaq) had sought from 
him in (Yahya’s) capacity as governor of Fars. 3646 Musa was also in prison. Al- 
Mutawakkil had them brought forth, and he appointed Yahya b. Khaqan over 
the department of the land tax and Musa | over the department of estates. 2:593 


3640 That is, any further debate on the createdness of the Qur’an. 

3641 233A. h. = August 17,847 - August 4,848. 

3642 Arabic falij: paralysis on one side of the body, usually the result of a stroke. 

3643 Ed. Leiden suggests a lacuna here; M has no indication of one. The text is obscure. 

3644 This obscure comment seems to refer not directly to Ibn Abi Du’ad’s stroke, but to the 
confiscation of his estates and imprisonment of his sons some three and a half years 
later; see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 30379,1410-1411. 

3645 234A.H. = August 5,848 - July 25,849. 

3646 Suggested reading. An alternative is “Yahya had been imprisoned before Ishaq (had 
taken power or spoken up) for moneys that had been sought from him in his capacity 
as governor of Fars.” 
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Al-Mutawakkil ordered that his son Muhammad 3647 be addressed as amir 
and that he be prayed for from the pulpits. 3648 He sent letters to this effect to 
the provinces. This occurred in Dhu 1 -Qa‘da in the year 234 3649 

Itakh al-Turk! sought permission to make the pilgrimage in this year. Al- 
Mutawakkil granted him permission, and Itakh set out dressed in his finest 
attire. But then al-Mutawakkil received word that Itakh had been about to 
initiate a plot against him, but finding himself unable to do so had asked to go 
on the pilgrimage. Al-Mutawakkil therefore wrote to Ja'far b. Dinar, known as al- 
Khayyat, who was governor of Yemen; he was to go to Mecca and urge Itakh to 
hasten his return. When Itakh reached Mecca, Ja'far went to him, and so Itakh 
departed for Iraq. Al-Mutawakkil dispatched Sa'Id b. Salih the chamberlain to 
him, and the latter met Itakh in Kufa. When Itakh neared Baghdad, Ishaq met 
him and ordered him to remove his black garb, his sword, and his ceremonial 
belt. Itakh was escorted into Baghdad attired in a white gown and a white 
turban. Ishaq took him as far as the Palace of Khuzayma (b. Khazim) at the 
head of the bridge, imprisoned him, and bound him in chains. Itakh’s estates 
and wealth were seized. Sulayman b. Wahb and Qudama b. Ziyad, his two 
secretaries, and his son Mansur were sent to Baghdad, where they were brought 
before Itakh. They (were made to) censure and humiliate him on the basis of 
the charges laid against him, and his son Mansur was ordered to spit in his 
face. He refused and said, “The Commander of the Faithful has slaves whom 
he can order to do whatever he wishes.” Itakh remained in prison for a number 
of days, then died and was thrown into the Tigris. The possessions of Harthama 
b. al-Nasr, the governor of Egypt, were seized because of what reached al- 
Mutawakkil concerning his correspondence with Itakh and his collusion with 
him. All of Itakh’s duties relative to Egypt were now assigned to Abu Ishaq. 3650 
When news of these developments reached ‘Anbasa b. Ishaq, Itakh’s resident 
governor in al-Sind, he traveled to Iraq. Al-Mutawakkil appointed Harun b. Abl 
Khalid to replace him and took no measures against ‘Anbasa. 

2:594 Al-Hasan b. Sahl died in this year. He had retired to his residence before this 
and thus no longer carried out any responsibilities on behalf of the govern¬ 
ment. 


3647 Muhammad would reign as al-Muntasir (247-248/861-862) in Samarra. 

3 648 That is, as heir to the caliphate. 

3649 Between May 27 and June 25,849. 

3650 As noted in the Addenda et emendanda of the Leiden edition, the reading “Abu Ishaq” 
is likely corrupt. It probably should to be emended to “Ishaq b. Yahya,” who became 
governor of Egypt under al-Muntasir. Al-Kindl and Ibn TaghribirdI indicate that al- 
Muntasir was assigned Egypt (his kunya was Abu Abdallah). 
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Muhammad b. al-Ba‘Ith held sway over a region of Azerbaijan known as 
Marand. 3651 Hamdawayh b. ‘All, the governor of Azerbaijan, shunned him 3652 
but then [...], 3653 and he had him transported to the capital. When he arrived 
there, a complaint was lodged against Hamdawayh b. ‘All. Hamdawayh was 
beaten and held responsible for certain funds on account of which the com¬ 
plaint against him had been lodged. Ibn al-Ba‘ith was set free. 3654 Ibn al-BaTth 
remained some months, then fled from Samarra to Marand. He rallied to him¬ 
self the irregulars ( sa'alik ) in his region and openly rebelled and became dis¬ 
obedient. Hamdawayh b. ‘All was released [from prison] and appointed over 
the province. He set out against him, but (Ibn al-Ba‘Ith) engaged him in battle 
and killed him. 

Ibn al-Ba‘Ith having become stronger, al-Mutawakkil sent against him ZIrak 
al-Turki, who fought him. Then al-Mutawakkil sent ‘Attab b. ‘Attab against 
him—the province was assigned to Bugha the Younger. He kept fighting Ibn 
al-BaTth for several months, and then offered him a safe conduct. As soon as 
Ibn al-BaTth came to him, Bugha had him transported to the capital, where 
he was imprisoned in the custody of Ishaq (b. Ibrahim). This occurred in the 
year 235 3655 He remained in prison for only a short while before dying. Yahya 
b. Rawwad was also transported (to Iraq). He 3656 was given a title 3657 and a 
military command. 

Also in this year, al-Mutawakkil ordered that Dhimmis 3658 should wear yel¬ 
low hoods; 3659 that they should ride mules and donkeys with wooden stirrups 


3651 The name is corrupt in both mss. See al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1380-1382 (trans. Kraemer, 
The History of al-Tabari, xxxiv, 77-81, and note 267). 

3652 The sense of Arabic nafarahu is problematic, especially as the context cannot be 
determined due to the following lacuna. In al-Tabari’s account, Hamdawayh rallies a 
force of 10,000 men, but is unsuccessful in dislodging Ibn al-BaTth, and al-Mutawakkil 
sends additional forces who eventually capture the town and Ibn al-BaTth. Al-Tabari’s 
account does not mention any subsequent complaint against Hamdawayh. 

3653 Lacuna in both mss but it probably refers to his capture. 

3654 On the freeing of Ibn al-BaTth, see al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1387-1389. According to one 
account, he escaped imminent execution because his literaiy talent in Persian and 
Arabic so impressed al-Mutawakkil that he freed him. 

3655 235A.H. = July 26,849 - July 14,850. 

3656 The referent of the pronoun is unclear. 

3657 Arabic ism. 

3658 Arabic ahl al-dhimma: Christians and Jews who had the status of protected monothe¬ 
istic minorities. 

3659 Arabic tayalisa (pi. of taylasan). Evidence for this being a kind of hood or cowl is pre¬ 
sented by Kraemer, The History of al-Tabari, xxxiv, 89, note 304. For further discussion 
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and with saddles bearing pommels; that they should ride neither thorough¬ 
bred horses ( khayl ) nor hackneys ( birdhawn ); and that they should affix to their 
doors wooden boards bearing images of devils. 

Al-Mutawakkil had the oath of allegiance sworn to his son Muhammad (al- 
Muntasir) as his heir apparent, followed by his sons Abu Abdallah al-Mu‘tazz 
2:595 bi-llah and Ibrahim al-Mu’ayyad bi-llah. He brought the notables | of every 
province to Samarra and for their oaths of allegiance presented them with gifts. 
He also gave the army the equivalent of ten months’ salary and dispatched 
preachers to deliver sermons announcing the news. 

Muhammad al-Muntasir performed the pilgrimage in this year accompa¬ 
nied by al-Mutawakkil’s mother. He led the people in performing the pilgrimage 
rites and displayed commendable virtue along the route. 

[...] 3660 to each of the heirs apparent an area of territory. To al-Muntasir 
he assigned Egypt and the Maghrib; his secretary was Ahmad b. al-Khasib. 
To Abu Abdallah al-Mu‘tazz bi-llah he assigned Khurasan and al-Jabal; his 
secretary was Ahmad b. IsraTl. To Ibrahim al-Mu’ayyad he assigned the Syrian 
districts, Armenia, and Azerbaijan; his secretary was Muhammad b. All, known 
as [...]. 3661 

At this time al-Mutawakkil ordered that no DhimmI should be employed in 
any government office, that any newly built churches and synagogues should be 
razed, and that they should be prevented from constructing. 3662 He sent letters 
to this effect to all of the provinces. 

Ishaq b. Ibrahim died, and al-Mutawakkil transferred to his son Muhammad 
all of his responsibilities for the revenue of the districts ( tasaslj ) of the Sawad, 
the provinces of Egypt, the villages of the Tigris and other areas, along with 
offices in [,..] 3663 and Fars. For seven days al-Mutawakkil bestowed robes of 
honor on him—seven robes on each day—and assigned him a large number 
of standards. 3664 Muhammad assumed a highly favored place in the eyes of 


of the requirement that non-Muslims wear distinctive clothing (Arabic ghiyar), see the 
article by M. Perlmann in ei 2 , s.v. Ghiyar. 

3660 Apparent lacuna in both mss. The sense is “He assigned...” 

3661 The name is missing; M has a short space that may or may not be a lacuna. See Kraemer, 
The History of al-Tabari, xxxiv, 223, note 727, for evidence that the missing word(s) may 
be “Bard al-Khiyar” or “al-Suli.” 

3662 Arabic ’imara, which would include the upkeep of existing buildings. 

3663 Based on the parallel in Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil, 7:36, the Leiden editor inferred the 
presence of a lacuna here, although the mss show none. 

3664 Arabic alwiya (pi. of liwa’): military commands. 
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the caliph. [Muhammad] 3665 retained his father’s officials. His secretary for tax 
revenue ( kharaj) was ‘All b. ‘Isa b. Yazdanirudh; 3666 for correspondence (rasa'll) 
it was Maymun b. Ibrahim; and for appeals ( mazalim ) it was Ishaq b. Yazid, a 
relative of Harun b. Jabghuyah. 3667 

(Muhammad b. Ishaq) 3668 sent 3669 al-Husayn b. Isma'Il to Fars to replace 
his uncle Muhammad b. Ibrahim. He ordered him to torture his uncle until he 
extracted the revenue that had accrued to him. He was tortured to death. 

‘Abd al-Wahid b. Yahya, known as Hawt, 3670 a relative of Tahir (b. al-Husayn), 
was responsible for the land tax ( kharaj ) and supplementary imposts ( ma’dwin) 
of Egypt. Muhammad b. Ishaq confirmed him in his position. 3671 

Muhammad (b. Ishaq) survived his father for a year, then died. ‘Abdal¬ 
lah b. Ishaq succeeded him, but only over the security services ( shurat ). He 
sent Muhammad b. Ishaq’s secretaries who had previously served his father 
to al-Mutawakkil, who had his officials flogged. He brought ‘All b. ‘Isa, Ishaq 
b. Ibrahim’s secretary over the districts of the Sawad, from Samarra and put 
him in charge of the Supreme Tax Bureau ( Diwan al-Kharaj al-A’zam), a post 
in which he remained for two months. Then (al-Mutawakkil) dismissed him 
and replaced him with Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Mudabbir. 3672 The wealth 
of (‘All b. ‘Isa’s) two sons, al-Husayn and Isma'Il, was confiscated. Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Mudabbir arrested his officials from the districts of the Sawad 
and reached a settlement with them only when they agreed to pay large sums 
of money. Al-Mutawakkil appointed Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Mudabbir over 
seven departments ( dawawin ): the department of land tax, the department of 
estates, the department of private expenditures, (the department of) public 
(expenditures), 3673 the department of religious alms ( sadaqat ), the depart- 


3665 Added by the Leiden editor. 

3666 Name corrupt in both mss. See Sourdel, Vizirat, 1:186, note 5. 

3667 On the likely form of the name, see Bosworth, The History of al-Tabari, xxxn, 103, 
note 322. 

3668 Context suggests him and not the caliph. 

3669 Both mss read wa-wasala, which, with the following preposition bi-, gives the same 
sense as the emendation in ed. Leiden ( wa-wajjaha ), which is unnecessaiy. 

3670 The name occurs as Khut in al-Kindi, Kitab al-Umara’, 199, 200, 464-466, with a note 
(p. 464) that the ms sometimes omits the dot on the initial letter, which would yield 
Hut or Hawt, as in al-Ya'qubi. 

3671 Suggested reading following M; ed. Leiden, 'alajundihi (over his army). 

3672 Normally written as “al-Mudabbir.” 

3673 The wording of M, wa-l-nafaqat nafaqat al-khassa wa-l-'amma (the [department of] 
expenditures, private expenditures and public) suggests that this was one dcwan, but 
the list requires seven departments. 
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ment of clients ( mawali) and slave soldiers (ghilman), and the department of 
the regular army ( fund .) and Shakiriyya . 3674 He increased the flow of revenue 
considerably. 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir came to Baghdad from Khurasan in the 
year 237, 3675 and everything that had been assigned to Ishaq b. Ibrahim was 
assigned to him. The administrative functions in Egypt were assigned to ‘An- 
basa b. Ishaq al-Dabbi on behalf of al-Muntasir 3676 He had resided in Egypt for 
no more than a few months before the Byzantines laid siege to Damietta with 
2; 597 85 ships . 3677 They killed many Muslims and burned 1,400 houses. | The enemy 

leader was named [...]. 3678 They captured 1,820 Muslim women, 1,000 Coptic 
women, and 100 Jewish women. The weapons and naphtha 3679 that were in 
Damietta were taken. The inhabitants fled and some 2,000 of them drowned 
in the sea. The Byzantines remained for two days and two nights and then 
departed. 

Al-Mutawakkil turned against Muhammad b. al-Fadl, the secretary ( katib ) 
in charge of the department of edicts , 3680 when he was apprised of something 
the latter had done, and he replaced him with ‘Ubaydallah b. Yahya b. Khaqan. 
He promoted the latter, raised his rank and status, appointed him to the post, 
and directed him to write (as his signature) “Client of the Commander of the 
Faithful” (Mawla Amir al-Mu’miriiri )—his client affliation ( wala’) had been to 


3674 On the last two government departments, see Matthew Gordon, The Breaking of a 
Thousand Swords, 188, note 298. 

3675 237A.H. = July 5,851 -June 22,852. 

3676 Who had been appointed over Egypt as part of his father’s succession arrangement. 

3677 See the parallel account of this Byzantine raid in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 30417-1418, along 
with the notes provided by Kraemer in his translation, The History of al-Tabari, xxxiv, 
124-127, esp. note 414. 

3678 The undotted name is too ambiguous to read. In M it looks like Qatunaris (or Fatuna- 
ris), which corresponds to al-Tabari’s “Ibn Qatuna,” one of three Byzantine admirals, 
each of whom is said to have come with 100 ships, but the name cannot be identified 
with any known Greek commander. 

3679 Reading with the mss al-naff, ed. Leiden changes it to al-saqat (refuse, goods of little 
value), which makes little sense. Naphtha was the main component of Greek fire, 
an incendiary mixture of naphtha (Arabic naft) and other chemicals that could be 
projected at enemy ships to set them on fire. On the use by Muslims of such incendiary 
weapons, see the article by V. Christides in bi 2 , s.v. Naft. 

3680 Arabic diwan al-tawqi. The word tawqi, originally meaning “to indite, register the 
decree of a ruler,” gradually came to mean the ruler’s decision on a petition, his written 
decree or edict on a matter, and then the office or bureau concerned with drawing up 
such documents. See the article by F. Babinger and C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. TawkT. 
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the Azd. 3681 He also directed him to order the secretaries of the departments 
to date documents in his own name, 3682 but ‘Ubaydallah asked the caliph 
to excuse him from this—although in fact it was he who would appoint the 
officials of the land tax, estates, post and intelligence, supplementary imposts 
(ma’dwtn), and the judiciary throughout the realm, with no one else sharing 
his responsibilities. This notwithstanding, ‘Ubaydallah was held in high regard 
by the people. 3683 He appointed his father over the department of appeals 
(; mazalim ), and when his father died he appointed his uncle ‘Abd al-Rahman 
to replace him. 

Al-Mutawakkil turned against Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abl Du’ad and his 
father and appointed Yahya b. Aktham al-Tamlmi as chief judge ( qadial-qudat ). 
Ibn Abi Du’ad’s estates and wealth were confiscated, and he was brought to 
Baghdad, where he remained but a short time before dying. [,..] 3684 his eldest 
sons. Al-Mutawakkil retained Yahya [for a short time; then he appointed] 3685 
in his place Ja'far b. Abd al-Wahid al-Hashiml. 

Al-Mutawakkil departed for Baghdad (Madinat al-Salam) in the year 238. He 
stayed in tents at al-Shammasiyya and then entered Baghdad. Crossing straight 
through it, he went on to al-Mada’in for recreation. 


3681 It was still customary for a non-Arab convert to Islam to be given the status of client 
(; mawla) to the person who had witnessed his conversion to Islam and, by extension, 
to that person’s tribe. (The role of godparents in Christian baptism is analogous.) 
Such a relationship was called wala’ (literally, “proximity”) and passed to the person’s 
descendants. By changing ‘Ubaydallah’s clientage from the tribe of Azd to himself 
personally, al-Mutawakkil was raising his status. See the article by P. Crone in ei 2 , s.v. 
Mawla, and D. Sourdel, Vizirat, 1:277, and notes. 

3682 Arabic anyu’arrikhu l-kutuba bi-smihi (to date the documents in his name): apparently 
meaning that they were to write the concluding formula of official documents as 
“Written by ‘Ubaydallah b. Yahya b. Khaqan, client of the Commander of the Faithful, 
on such and such a date.” 

3683 Arabic al-nas ; again, referring as usual to “important people, dignitaries.” The intro¬ 
ductory phrase ma'a dhalika is ambiguous: it may have its usual adversative meaning 
(this notwithstanding) or it may simply mean “with all this” or “given all this.” So it 
is impossible to determine whether al-Ya‘qubI means that ‘Ubaydallah was held in 
esteem because of his many offices or in spite of them. 

3684 The Leiden editor inferred a lacuna here, although the mss show no break From the 
parallel in al-Tabari, TaYikh, 3:1410-1411, which mentions that other sons of Ahmad b. 
Abi Du’ad were imprisoned, one can infer that the missing phrase was something like 
“He imprisoned...” 

3685 The bracketed words were added by the Leiden editor to fill what he inferred was a 
lacuna, although the mss show none. 
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The situation in Armenia became unstable. A group of local chiefs ( batariqa ) 
and others became active, taking control of their areas. Al-Mutawakkil there¬ 
fore appointed Abu Sa'Id Muhammad b. Yusuf, who set out for the province. 
Abu Sa'Id called for his robe and put it on, then he called for one of his sandals 
and put it on, and then he dropped dead with no sign of illness. Al-Mutawakkil 
appointed his son Yusuf, who set out and reached the province. He wrote to 
the local chiefs, and some of them responded positively. Buqrat b. Ashut went 
to him under a guarantee of safe-conduct. Yusuf sent him to al-Mutawakkil 
and [...]. 3686 [...] b. [...] 3687 met (Yusuf) in battle and killed him, and the sit¬ 
uation in the province worsened. Al-Mutawakkil therefore dispatched Bugha 
the Elder. When he reached Arzan, 3688 Musa b. Zurara, who had taken con¬ 
trol of Badlis, 3689 approached him under a guarantee of safe-conduct. Bugha 
had him bound and transported to al-Mutawakkil. Then he made his way to 
a place called Albaq, 3690 where Ashut b. Hamza was located. He laid siege to 
him; then he gave him a guarantee of safe-conduct and had him transported 
to Samarra, where he was beheaded. Then he made his way to [...] b. [...] 3691 
and fought him for some days; he defeated him without granting him a safe- 
conduct and sent him to Samarra, where he was beheaded at the Bab al-‘Amma 
and his body gibbeted. 3692 Bugha then wrote to Ishaq b. Isma'Il, who held sway 
in Tiflis, ordering that he come to him. Ishaq wrote back that he had never been 
disobedient; 3693 if Bugha desired revenue he would provide it, and if he desired 
men he would supply them, but he could not come in person. Bugha marched 


3686 Visible lacuna in both mss. 

3687 The name (apart from “b.”) is too corrupt to be read. 

3688 Arzan: the most important city with this name was located in eastern Anatolia on the 
east bank of the Arzansu River (modern Garzansu), a tributary of the Euphrates. See 
the article by R. N. Frye in ei 2 , s.v. Arzan. 

3689 Badlis (modern Bitlis) is in eastern Anatolia, about 25km southwest of Lake Van. See 
the article by G. L. Lewis in ei 2 , s.v. Bidlls. 

3690 Although the Arabic geographers do not mention this town, a modern town of the 
same name exists in the Salmas region of northwestern Iran, near the Turkish border. 
See the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Salmas. 

3691 The same unreadable name as occurs earlier in the paragraph. 

3692 The preceding sentence is found only in M; it has dropped out of C (and hence ed. 
Leiden) by homeoteleuton. 

3693 The Leiden editor inserted the word al-sultan, thinking it demanded by Arabic gram¬ 
mar; but the indefinite form in the phrase lam yukhrij yadan min ta'atin (had not 
withdrawn his hand from any obedience) seems possible. On the meaning of sultan 
at the end of the paragraph, see the following note. 
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against him, fought him, and defeated him. He was beheaded, and his head was 
transported to the ruler (sultan ). 3694 

Bugha marched against the Sanariyya and and fought them, but they de¬ 
feated him and routed his troops, so he turned away from them in disarray. He 
tracked down those to whom he had extended a guarantee of safe-conduct and 
seized them; but a group of them managed to escape and wrote to the ruler of 
the Byzantines, the ruler of the Khazars, and the ruler of the Slavs ( Saqaliba ), 
and they came together with a large force. Bugha wrote regarding this to al- 
Mutawakkil, and he appointed | Muhammad b. Khalid b. Yazid b. Mazyad al- 2:599 
ShaybanI over the province. When he arrived, the troublemakers ceased their 
activity, so he renewed their guarantees of safe-conduct. 

The inhabitants of Hims rose up in the year 240. 3695 They drove out their res¬ 
ident governor, Abu 1 -Mughith Musa b. Ibrahim, who made his way to Hama. 
Al-Mutawakkil dispatched Attab b. Attab and Muhammad b. Abdawayh b. 

Jabala, designating Muhammad as the governor of the province. The latter paci¬ 
fied them and remained in their area for a number of months, until they rose 
up again and rioted against him. He again pacified them and, using decep¬ 
tion, arrested a number of their notables and bound them in irons. They were 
transported to al-Mutawakkil but then returned to Muhammad, who had them 
flogged to death and gibbeted on the doors of their houses. He tracked down 
the men who were causing the civil strife and annihilated them. 

Al-Mutawakkil appointed Ahmad b. Muhammad (b. Mudabbir) to adminis¬ 
ter the land tax of Damascus and Jordan. This took place because the secretaries 
in the government departments intrigued against him because of their fear of 
him. They argued that the taxes of the province required a fiscal investigation 
( ta’dil ) 3696 and that the only person who could make such an investigation was 
the one who was in charge of the department of land tax. Ahmad b. Muham¬ 
mad was dispatched in the year 240 to make that adjustment for Damascus and 
Jordan; he imposed on each area what it could rightfully bear. 


3694 Strictly speaking, sultan at this period meant “power, authority,” and not the ruler or 
sovereign who possessed that power. “Sultan,” in other words, was an attribute of the 
caliph, not his title. Perhaps the safest way of understanding the phrase here is to take 
it as meaning that the head was transported back to the residence of the ruler, the seat 
of government. On the development of the word sultan in Arabic, see the article by J. 
H. Kramers in El 2 , s.v. Sultan. 

3695 240 a. h. = June 2,854 - May 21,855. 

3696 On this use of ta’dil (setting right, adjustment, equalization) as a technical term for 
reassessment of tax obligations, see Morimoto, Fiscal Administration, 43,153,246. 
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Harun b. Abl Khalid, the governor of al-Sind, died in the year 240. ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz al-Sami, a descendant of Sama b. Lu’ayy 3697 and the dominant 
figure there, wrote saying that if he were appointed governor over the province, 
he would administer its affairs and set it in order. Al-Mutawakkil responded 
positively, and so al-Sami held the post throughout the days of al-Mutawakkil. 

The Byzantine ruler (taghiyat al-Rum) sent envoys and gifts. These were 
small, and al-Mutawakkil sent him several times as much. He dispatched Shu- 
nayf 3698 the Eunuch ( al-Khadim ), who was responsible for his [...], 3699 and put 
him in charge of the prisoner exchange. Shunayf went to Tarsus in the year 
2:600 241 3700 —the governor of the frontier regions ( thughur ) was Ahmad b. Yahya | 

al-Armanl. Shunayf went out to the Lamos River bridge and announced that he 
had prisoners in his possession. He had transported Byzantine prisoners from 
every province in which they were found, and he purchased slaves of the Chris¬ 
tians. 3701 

Al-Mutawakkil constructed palaces on which he spent tremendous sums. 
These included al-Shah, al-'Arus, al-Shibdaz, 3702 al-BadT, al-Gharib, and al-Burj. 
He spent 1,700,000 dinars on al-Burj. 

There was a meteor shower the eve of Thursday, 1 Jumada 11 241. 3703 They 
continued to rain down from the beginning of night until the break of day. 
Earthquakes occurred in Qumis and in NIshapur and vicinity in the year 242; 
in Qumis many people died. The people were struck by a powerful quake on 
Tuesday, 10 nights remaining of Sha'ban; 3704 some 200,000 persons died, and 
after it some towns in Khurasan were swallowed up. In the same month, a hot 


3697 Al-Ya c qubl has given an account of this son of Lu’ayy (one of the progenitors of the 
Quraysh) above, ed. Leiden, 1:270. 

3698 Both mss read “Sayf,” emended by the Leiden editor on the basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
30427. 

3699 Both mss have a single word here that is corrupt and cannot be read. 

3700 241A.H. = May 22,855-May 9,856. 

3701 This seems to mean that he not only exchanged prisoners, but used money to ransom 
Muslims who had been enslaved by the Byzantines. 

3702 The palace was named after the Sassanian ruler Aparvlz’s famous horse, whose image 
was said to have been carved into a mountain near Qarmasln in Dlnawar. Al-Mas'udi, 
who calls it “one of the wonders of the world,” gives the name in the form Shabdaz 
( Muruj , 1:314 [ § 635]; the vocalization Shibdaz is given by Yaqut, Mu'jam al-Buldan, s.v.). 
For a list of al-Mutawakkil’s palaces, the cost of each, and poems praising them, see al- 
Suli, Kitab al-Awraq, 489-494. 

3703 October 17,855. The Orionid meteors peak around this date. 

3 704 19 Sha'ban 242 = Februaiy 18,857. 
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gale from the direction of [...] 3705 reached the populace of Fars, along with dust 
that choked people’s throats. People and animals died and trees caught fire. The 
people of Egypt were struck by an earthquake so strong that the columns of 
mosques were rocked and homes and mosques collapsed—this in Dhu 1 -Hijja 
of this year. 3706 

Al-Mutawakkil decided to travel to Damascus after its cool climate was 
described to him, because he was sensitive to the heat. He wrote to Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Mudabbir 3707 ordering him to requisition palaces and to ready 
houses. He also sent letters about repairing the road and constructing stage- 
camps and sleeping places. He left Samarra on Monday, 10 nights remaining 
in Dhu 1 -Qa‘da of the year 243. 3708 He arrived in Damascus on Wednesday, 8 
nights remaining in | Safar of the year 244. 3709 He took up residence in these 2:601 
palaces and remained for 38 days. He then heard something that disturbed him 
from one of the Turkish clients ( mawali ), so he left Damascus for Iraq. During 
his reign he made no journeys except this one, apart from pleasure outings. 

During this journey, he saw nothing and attended to no one’s welfare, although 
all of Syria had been struck by earthquakes that destroyed Latakia and Jabala 
and led to the deaths of so many inhabitants that people fled into the desert 
and abandoned their homes and everything in them. This continued without 
interruption for several months into the year 245. 3710 

Al-Mutawakkil moved to a site known as al-Mahuza, which was located three 
farsakhs from the Samarra palace. 3711 There he built a city that he named al- 
Ja'fariyya, and he dug a canal to it 3712 from al-Qatul. He moved the secretaries, 
the government offices, and the people ( al-nas) entirely to the new site, where 


3705 The mss have an undotted word too ambiguous to read. 

3706 Began March 31,857. 

3707 Ed. Leiden originally read (with C), “Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Mudabbir,” and the 
editor corrected it in the Addenda et corrigenda. The mistake can be explained from M, 
which originally read simply, “Ahmad b. Mudabbir.” Someone corrected the omission 
by writing “Muhammad b.” in the margin, but apparently neglected to indicate where 
“Muhammad b.” was to be inserted. A later hand added “Ahmad” after the marginal 
correction and inserted a small “x” above “Ahmad” in the text, further confusing the 
issue, and the copyist of C produced the reading “Muhammad b. Ahmad.” 

3708 20 Dhu 1-Qa‘da 243 = March 10,858. 

3709 21 Safar 244= June 8,858. 

3710 245A.H. = April 8, 859 - March 27, 860. 

3711 Reckoning a farsakh as 3 Arab miles, this would come to approximately 18.0 km 
(11.2 mi.) to the north of Samarra. 

3712 Reading with M, ilayha (sloppily written); ed. L, minha (from it). 
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he built a palace whose like had never been heard of before. This occurred in 
Muharram in the year 246. 3713 

Al-Mutawakkil turned against the secretary Najah b. Salama, 3714 who was the 
secretary who had wielded the greatest influence over him, except for ‘Ubaydal- 
lah b. Yahya. He had persisted in [,..] 3715 people’s money. Al-Mutawakkil turned 
him over to Musa b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hisham, the head of the department of 
land tax, and to al-Hasan b. Makhlad b. al-Jarrah, the head of the department of 
estates. The two men had guaranteed him payment of 2,000,000 dinars. Musa 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik had him tortured for a number of days, and he died under his 
hands. His estates, homes, and wealth were seized. This took place in Dhu 1 - 
Qa'da in the year 246. 3716 

Al-Mutawakkil had behaved coarsely toward his son Muhammad al-Munta- 
sir, and so they 3717 incited Muhammad against him and plotted to attack him. 
On Tuesday, 3 Shawwal 247, 3718 a group of Turks that included Bugha the 
2:602 Younger, Utamish | the companion (sahib) of al-Muntasir, Baghir, Baghlun, 3719 
[...], 3720 Wajin, [...], 3721 and Kindash broke in. Al-Mutawakkil was in a private 
audience chamber. 3722 They set upon him and killed him with their swords. 
They killed al-Fath b. Khaqan along with him. 


3713 Began March 28,860. 

3714 For two not always reconcilable accounts of the fall of Najah b. Salama, see al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh, 30440-1447 (trans. Kraemer, The History of al-Tabari, xxxiv, 158-164). Both 
versions situate the episode in the context of rivalry at court between Najah and the 
vizier ‘Ubaydallah b. Yahya b. Khaqan and al-Mutawakkil’s need for money to finance 
his building projects. 

3715 The word, which from the context must be a verb, is undotted and too ambiguous 
to read. The Leiden editor conjectured yatanaddakh (sprinkle himself with), but the 
conjecture makes little sense. 

3716 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1443, gives a date of 23 Dhu 1-Qa‘da 246 (February 18, 860) for his 
death. 

3717 “They” refers to the group of Turks mentioned in the next sentence. The parallel 
in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1452-1465, gives examples of the caliph’s coarse behavior and 
intentional snubs toward his son. 

3718 December 10,861. 

3719 M, Baghlu, corrected by ed. Leiden. 

3720 The name is too ambiguous to be read. 

3721 Another name too ambiguous to be read. 

3722 Arabic majlis khalwa. This might also mean “a private gathering,” but the parallel 
accounts contain frequent occurrences of the word majlis in the sense of an audience 
chamber. Perhaps “private sitting-room” would fit the context. The account in al-Tabari 
has al-Mutawakkil eat and drink a great deal, so that he was drunk at the time of the 
assassination. 
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Al-Mutawakkil’s caliphate lasted for 14 years, 9 months, and 9 days. He was 
42 years old. He was buried in his palace known as al-Ja‘fari that he had named 
al-Mahuza. 3723 The persons with the greatest influence over him were al-Fath 
b. Khaqan and ‘Ubaydallah b. Yahya the secretary. His security services ( shurat) 
were headed by Ishaq b. Ibrahim, followed by Muhammad b. Ishaq, followed 
by Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir. His palace guard (haras) was headed by 
Ishaq b. Yahya b. Mu'adh, followed by Raja 5 b. Ayyub, followed by Sulayman b. 
Yahya b. Mu'adh. His chamberlains (hujjab) were Wasif and Bugha. 3724 


The Days of Muhammad al-Muntasir 

The oath of allegiance was sworn to Muhammad al-Muntasir b.Ja'far al-Muta- 
wakkil, whose mother was a Byzantine slave concubine (umm walad) named 
Hubshiyya, on the night that his father was killed. This was the eve of Wednes¬ 
day, 6 Shawwal 247. 3725 

On that day the Sun was in Scorpio, 15 0 52'; the Moon in Libra, 26° 4'; Saturn 
in Virgo, 21 0 20'; Jupiter in Taurus, 2 0 35'; Mars in Sagittarius, 25 0 2'; Venus in 
Scorpio, 2 0 25'; | and Mercury in Scorpio, 3 0 22'. 

Al-Muntasir brought together his brothers [Abu] 3726 Abdallah al-Mu‘tazz 
bi-llah and Ibrahim al-Mu’ayyad and had them swear the oath of allegiance, 
along with all the other people ( al-nas ) in attendance. He rode to the Dar al- 
Amma, where he presented the army with the equivalent of ten months pay 
(, rizq ). He left the Ja'farl palace for Samarra 3727 and ordered the destruction of 


3723 The text seems to be disturbed. One would expect, “in his palace at al-Mahuza that he 
had named al-Jafarl ” 

3724 The text does not specify which of the two Bughas is meant. 

3725 Sic. According to al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:1455, the events leading to the assassination of al- 
Mutawakkil took place on Tuesday, 3 Shawwal (the date that al-Ya‘qubi has just given 
for the assassination), but the assassination itself took place after dark and therefore 
according to Arabic reckoning on Wednesday, 4 Shawwal, with al-Muntasir receiving 
the oath of allegiance the same night (al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:1465,1471). Since al-Ya‘qubi 
himself has given Tuesday as the third day of the month, his saying that Wednesday 
was the sixth is strange. The mss are veiy clear. On the reign of al-Muntasir, see the 
article by C. E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. al-Muntasir. 

3726 As corrected in the Addenda et emendanda of ed. Leiden. The mss read “his two 
brothers (dual) Abdallah, and al-Mu‘tazz bi-llah, and al-Mu’ayyad, and had them 
(plural) swear...” 

3727 That is, he left the new district constructed by his father, al-Mutawakkil, and moved 
back to the older center of the city. 
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those palaces. He had the people ( al-nas ) move away from them; that city was 
abandoned and fell into ruins, and the people ( al-nas ) returned to their homes 
in Samarra. 

He removed his brothers al-Mu‘tazz and al-Mu’ayyad from the succession 
and made them testify that they had removed themselves. 3728 

He transferred Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Mudabbir from the Syrian dis¬ 
tricts to Egypt. The Syrian districts were distributed among a group (of offi¬ 
cials). 

The persons with the greatest influence over him were Utamish and Ahmad 
b. al-Khasib. His caliphate lasted for six months. He died on Saturday, 4 Rabi‘ 
11248. 3729 He was 25 years and 6 months old. 


The Days of Ahmad al-Musta'in 

The oath of allegiance was sworn to Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Mu‘tasim on 
the day that al-Muntasir died. This was Saturday, 4 Rabi' 11. 3730 

On that day the Sun was in Gemini, 15 0 11'; Saturn in Virgo, 16 0 7'; Jupiter in 
Gemini, 15 0 ; Mars in Gemini, 3 0 27'; Venus in Cancer, 14 0 22'; and Mercury in 
Cancer, 4 0 22'. 

2:604 Al-Musta‘in was not qualified to hold the office of caliph; however, when 
al-Muntasir died, the Turks distrusted the sons of al-Mutawakkil, fearing evil 
consequences. 3731 Ahmad b. al-Khasib advised them to swear allegiance to 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Mu‘tasim, which they did. Some of the comman¬ 
ders refused. Disputes broke out between the Turks and the Abna 5 , and they 
ended up fighting for three days until the situation of the Abna 5 weakened. 
Al-Musta'in distributed large sums to the people (al-nas), and his situation sta¬ 
bilized. 

Utamish al-Turki, Shuja' b. al-Qasim—he was Utamish’s secretary—and 
Ahmad b. al-Khasib exerted such influence over al-Musta‘in that no one else 
had any say at all. Afterward, the Turks moved against Ahmad b. al-Khasib. Al- 
Musta'in turned against him and exiled him to the Maghrib four months after 
taking office. He was transported by sea to Crete and then to al-Qayrawan. 


3728 That is, that they had done so voluntarily. 

3729 June 7,862. 

3730 Other dates are given; see the article by K. V. Zettersteen and C. E. Bosworth in El 2 , s.v. 
al-Musta'in. 

3731 That is, the consequences of their murder of al-Mutawakkil: any of the slain caliph’s 
surviving sons might be tempted to exact vengeance on them. 
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No person was feared more by the companions of al-Musta‘In than the 
master of Khurasan. 3732 Therefore when Tahir b. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir died in 
Rajab 248 s733 at the age of 44, their anxiety was dispelled, and they schemed to 
send Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah away from Iraq to Khurasan. Al-Musta'In asked 
him to proceed to Khurasan, but he replied, “My brother appointed his son to 
succeed him, and therefore I fear that with my departure the situation in the 
land will deteriorate.” Al-Musta'In wrote to Muhammad b. Tahir b. Abdallah b. 
Tahir, appointing him governor of Khurasan in his father’s stead. 

The Kharijite Abu 1 -Amiid rebelled in Diyar RabTa in this year. Al-Musta'In 
dispatched [...] 3734 al-Farghani against him. He engaged him in battle, killed 
him, and dispersed his following. 

When Tahir (b. Abdallah) died | and his son Muhammad was appointed 
governor—he was quite young when he was appointed—a group of Kharijites 
and others rose up in Khurasan. The Kharijites became so numerous that they 
nearly wrested control over Sijistan. Ya'qub b. al-Layth came before him 3735 — 
known as al-Saffar, 3736 he was a daring and courageous man. He asked Muham¬ 
mad b. Tahir to grant him leave to march against the Kharijites and to gather 
volunteers. Muhammad granted him permission to do so. Ya'qub proceeded to 
Sijistan and drove out the Kharijites there. He then marched to Kirman and 
did the same until he had purged the province of them. His standing rose, and 
[al-Musta'In] 3737 wrote to Muhammad that he should appoint al-Saffar as gov¬ 
ernor of Kirman. He took up residence there and had an excellent effect on the 
province. 


3732 Arabic sahib Khurasan. One is tempted to see this as referring to Tahir b. ‘Abdallah 
b. Tahir, the governor of Khurasan, whose death is reported in the next sentence. 
However, the context makes it likely that “master of Khurasan” was a way of referring 
to Tahir’s brother Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, originally from Khurasan, who had been 
serving as military governor of Iraq since his appointment by al-Mutawakkil in 237 /851 
and whose presence members of al-Musta‘In’s entourage might well fear because of his 
power and former closeness to al-Mutawakkil. For other accounts, see Kaabi, Tahirides, 
1:333-334; Sourdel, Vizirat, passim-, and Saliba, The History of al-Tabari, xxxv, 6 and 

3733 The month began on August 31, 862. 

3734 The name is too ambiguous to be read. In M it looks like "... kajur .” Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
30506 gives the name as Unujur al-Turki. 

3735 Both mss have qala lahu (said to him); ed. Leiden emends to qama lahu (came before 

3736 That is, the Coppersmith; on him, the founder of a line that displaced the Tahirids, see 
the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Ya'kub b. al-Layth al-Saffar. 

3737 Added by the Leiden editor to avoid ambiguity. 
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A man from the Lakhm rose up in Jordan. The governor of Jordan pursued 
him, and so he made his way to [...] 3738 and fled. One of his officials, known 
as al-Qutami, 3739 rose in his stead and his following became substantial. He 
collected the land tax and crushed one army after another that was sent against 
him by the governor of Palestine. He continued in this way until the arrival of 
Muzahim b. Khaqan al-Turki at the head of a contingent of Turks and other 
troops. Muzahim dispersed his followers and drove them from the province. 

The people of Hims rebelled against their governor, Kaydar b. ‘Abdallah 
al-Ushrusani, who marched against them with a contingent of troops. They 
defeated these troops—he himself went to Hama—killing a number of the 
troops and gibbeting their bodies. Al-Musta'In then appointed ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Habib al-Azdl over Hims. He set out toward the city, but he died when he was 
four stages from it. 3740 Al-Musta'In then appointed al-Fadl b. Qarin al-Tabari. 
When he reached the province, its inhabitants received him with expressions of 
loyalty and obedience, but they complained about how Kaydar had mistreated 
2:606 them. Al-Fadl entered | the city and remained for some days, the province being 
quiet. Then he discovered that they were planning to rise up against him, and 
so he seized a group of them and beheaded them. 

Al-Musta'In exiled ‘Ubaydallah b. Yahya to Mecca, then to Barqa. This oc¬ 
curred early in the year 249. 3741 

The army in Samarra rose up time after time. They fought among themselves 
and struggled against Utamish. They said, “He has taken our salaries ( arzaq) 
and denied our promotions ( maratib).” A mob of Turks and ffeedmen ( mawalT) 
marched to al-Karkh, and when Utamish came out to appease them, they killed 
him and his secretary, Shuja' b. al-Qasim. This occurred in the month of Rabf 
11 in the year 249 3742 Their homes were plundered. This took place with the 
support of al-Musta'In, who sent letters cursing him to all the provinces. 

In the year 249, al-Musta'In sent Ja'far al-Khayyat at the head of the summer 
campaign. Accompanying him was ‘Umar b. ‘Abdallah al-Aqta‘, the governor 


3738 The reading is uncertain. M appears to read Nabulus, but the last letter does not look 
like a normal final sin. The Leiden editor conjectured that it should be read as the 
fortress of “Bab Ufayq.” 

3739 Suggested reading in ed. Leiden; the name is undotted in both MSS. 

3 740 The stage (Arabic marhala, plural marahil ) was the distance that a traveler could cover 

in one day, and therefore varied in length, depending on the terrain. The geographer 
al-Muqaddisi gives a normal range of between 6 and 7 farsakhs (approximately 35.9 to 
41.9 km). See ei 2 , s.v. Marhala. 

3741 249 a.h. = February 24,863 - February 12, 864. 

3 742 The month began on April 24, 863. 
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of Malatya. Having entered Byzantine territory, ‘Umar requested permission to 
push ahead—he was with 8,000 troops. The enemy surrounded him, and in 
Rajab of the year 249 he and those with him were wiped out. 3743 

Al-Musta'In appointed ‘All b. Yahya al-Armanl over Armenia in this year. 
The situation in the province had become unsettled. He made his way to 
Mayyafariqin. The Byzantines attacked and penetrated deeply into Muslim 
territory. A group of the inhabitants of the province met with ‘All b. Yahya, 
demanding that he confront the Byzantines and urging him on. He marched 
out with them, met the Byzantine army, and engaged them in a fierce battle. 
He was killed, and the Byzantines made off with his corpse. 3744 The Byzantines 
deemed it a tremendous victory because of all the trouble he had caused them. 

In this year, the people of Hims rose up against al-Fadl b. Qarin al-Tabari, 
their governor, and gathered forces against him from clans of the Kalb. He 
fortified himself against them in the palace of Khalid b. Yazid b. Mu'awiya, 
which he had renovated, and they besieged him. Those with him seized him 
and turned him over to his opponents, who took him, butchered him, and 
hung his corpse on al-Rastan Gate. 3745 Having killed him, they grew fearful of 
the governor of Damascus, so they marched against him—he was Nushara 3746 
b. Tajll al-Turkl. He attacked them with a force composed of al-Babakiyya 3747 
and others. These routed them, and they retreated to Hims. Al-Musta'In then 
dispatched Musa b. [Bugha] 3748 the Elder with a force of 6,000 freedmen 
(, mawall) to Hims. When he reached the city, a man named Dabir al-‘Affar 3749 
led a large number of Kalb tribesmen and others against him and engaged 
him in battle. When the tide turned against them, Musa entered Hims by force 
and permitted it to be plundered for three days. It was sacked, its houses set 


3743 The month began on August 20, 863. In the parallel in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1509, the 
name of the leader of the summer campaign is given as Ja'far b. Dinar, apparently the 
same person. 

3744 Reading badanahu, as corrected by the Leiden editor; C and M read yadahu (his hand). 

3745 This gate in Hims is mentioned by al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1464; M reads Bab al-Rasln. 

3746 Undotted in both mss. See Gordon, Thousand Swords (index), and Cobb, White Ban¬ 
ners, 100, who reads the name as al-Nawshari. 

3747 This is a curious name, if it is indeed the correct reading. In C the word is undotted; M 
has a dot only under the third letter. Sourdel, ei 2 , s.v. Babak, mentions “Babakiyya” in 
the sense of “followers of Babak.” It seems odd that his followers or former followers 
would be fighting under a Turkish commander on behalf of the government in Syria. 

3748 Lacuna in both mss; ed. Leiden completes the name on the basis of al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 
3^533; cf. Cobb, White Banners, 100. 

3749 The name is undotted in both mss. The translation follows the suggested reading in 
ed. Leiden. 
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afire, and the merchants’ goods pillaged. Leading the uprising in Hims was al- 
‘Utayf 3750 b. Ni'ma al-Kalbl. 

In al-Ma‘arra, a person known as al-Qasis 3751 —Yusuf b. Ibrahim al-Tanu- 
kh!—rose up as well. He gathered contingents of the Tanukh and made his way 
to the city of Qinnasrin, where he fortified himself. He remained there until 
Muhammad al-Muwallad, the client of the Commander of the Faithful (Mawla 
Amir al-Mu’minln), arrived. Al-Muwallad won al-Qasis over and also won over 
‘Utayf b. Ni'ma. (Al-Muwallad) marched toward him, but then turned on ‘Utayf 
b. Ni'ma and killed him. Al-Qasis fled and made his way to Jabal al-Aswad. 
Tribal groups of the Kalb gathered near Hims in opposition to al-Muwallad. 
He marched against them and engaged them in batde. At first the tide of battle 
was against them, but they rallied against him and routed him, killing a large 
2:608 number of his men. He retreated to Aleppo with his routed force. 3752 | Al- 
Qasis returned to Qinnasrin, where a clash occurred between him and the Kalb. 
Al-Muwallad was dismissed (by al-Musta'in, who then) appointed Abu 1 -Saj al- 
Ushrusanl as governor. He wrote to al-Qasis, promising him safe-conduct, and 
extended to him access to the roads and official protection. He then appointed 
him over Latakia and its environs. 

Yahya b. ‘Umar [b. Yahya] 3753 b. Abi 1 -Husayn b. Zayd b. ‘All b. al-Husayn b. ‘All 
b. Abi Talib was in Samarra. He approached a certain official on some business 
of his, but the latter dealt with him in a manner not to his liking, 3754 so he left for 
Kufa, where the people rallied to him. He rose up in Kufa, opened the prison, 
and released everyone in it. He drove off the governor of Kufa, consolidated 
his position, and his followers grew in number. Al-Musta'in dispatched a Turk 
named Kalkatekln, 3755 while Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir dispatched al- 
Husayn b. Isma'Il, a relative of his. Yahya b. ‘Umar marched out at the head 
of a large force and an enormous following. The armies met at a place called 
Shahi 3756 between Kufa and Baghdad, 13 nights remaining in Rajab in the year 


3750 M, Ghutayf; C, undotted; al-Taban, Ta’rikh, 30533, ‘Utayf. 

3751 Suggested reading in ed. Leiden (alternate reading, al-Fusays, in Cobb, White Banners, 

3752 Following ed. Leiden, ftfallihc, M, ftqillatin (with a small number). 

3753 Present in M (written between the lines); absent in C and ed. Leiden. 

3754 Reading bi-ma layuhibbw, the last word is scarcely legible in M, only partially complete 
inC. 

3755 Or Kalbatekln. See al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 30523. 

3756 The mss have simply “S/Sh ...” followed by a lacuna. The reading “Shahi” is based on 
al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 30519. 
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249, 3757 and fought fiercely. Then Yahya’s men deserted him, and he was killed 
in the battle. His head was carried to Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir. It was 
placed before him on a shield, and the people came in to congratulate him. 
However, one of the Banu Hashim said to him, “You are being congratulated for 
an act such that had the Messenger of God witnessed it, he would have received 
condolences for it.” 

The army of Fars rose up in this year against their governor, al-Husayn 
b. Khalid. They rioted against him and, seizing revenue that just had been 
delivered, they took their salaries ( arzaq ) from it. Their leader was ‘All b. al- 
Husayn b. Quraysh al-Bukhari. 3758 Fars had been joined to the lands under the 
authority of Muhammad b. Abdallah b. Tahir. When the news reached him, 
he appointed | Abdallah b. Ishaq, who went to the province with supplies 
and troops. When he reached it, the army offered him obedience. His target 
was Ibn Quraysh. He treated him harshly at first, but then showed him favor 
and assigned him the task of campaigning against a group of Kharijites near 
al-Fursh 3759 and al-Rudhan, 3760 which are on the border separating Fars and 
Kirman. Ibn Quraysh proceeded to the environs of Istakhr. He corresponded 
with the army, informing them that he had rebelled against Abdallah b. Ishaq. 
They voiced support for him because of the mistreatment they had received at 
the hands of Abdallah and his failure to deliver their salaries to them. ‘All b. al- 
Husayn returned, and (the troops) rose up against Abdallah. They evicted him 
from his home, plundered his valuables and household effects, and appointed 
‘All b. al-Husayn as their chief. Abdallah departed for Baghdad. Muhammad 
b. Abdallah dispatched [Abdallah] 3761 b. Nasr b. Hamza al-Khuza ‘1 (against 
Ibn Quraysh). When he reached the province, he made overtures to ‘All b. al- 
Husayn, but the latter did not accept a settlement. He continued to elude him 
in an area in the countryside of Fars. 

Isma'Il b. Yusuf al-Talibi rose up in the area of Medina because of a matter 
that arose there between him and the governor. The latter had behaved unfairly 
in regard to a waqf property belonging to Isma'Il. He gathered a band of Arab 
tribesmen and proceeded to the area of al-Rawha 5 . He seized government 


3757 V Rajab 249 = September 5,863. 

3758 Neither ms has dotting on “Quraysh” or “al-Bukhari.” Also, neither al-Tabari nor Ibn al- 
Athir provide this nisba-, they have “Ibn Shibl,” but they do agree on “Quraysh.” 

3759 M writes the name of the place without dots; the reading of ed. Leiden is based on Ibn 
al-Athlr, al-Kamil, 10:324, and Istakhri, 109. 

3760 Undotted in both mss; M apparently has “al-Ruzan.” 

3761 Missing in both mss, but has to be assumed. 
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revenue that had been brought in from various places, and then made his way to 
Mecca, where Ja'far b. al-Fadl, who was known as Bashashat, was the governor. 
Engaging him in battle, Isma'Il defeated Bashashat and entered Mecca where 
he remained for three days. He then went to al-Muzdalifa and reached Mina in 
the morning. The people there had scattered in flight and those in the company 
of Ibn Ya'qub 3762 entered Mecca, but the people of Mecca assumed that they 
were Isma'Il’s men and attacked them with swords, killing a great number of 
610 them. Isma'Il approached Mecca, but the people of Mecca denied him | entry, 
and so his men turned their swords on them until he was able to enter. He 
performed the Tawaf and the Sa'y, then returned to complete the Tawaf. 3763 
He then proceeded to Mina. In Mecca there was a man named Muhammad 
b. Hatim who was responsible for the expenses of construction projects. He 
said to Ya'qub, “Tear off the gold and silver from the lintel 3764 and threshold of 
the Ka'ba, distribute it to the people, and fight Isma'Il.” Ya'qub stripped off the 
gold. Isma'Il, however, remained in Mina through the Days of Mina; then he 
departed. 

[...] 3765 Prices rose so much in Baghdad and Samarra that the price of a 
qafiz 3766 (of wheat) reached 100 dirhams. Fighting persisted, the grain sup¬ 
ply was disrupted, and money became scarce. 3767 Envoys hurried between 
them 3768 in the year 252. 3769 Al-Musta'in finally proposed a settlement. Its 
terms were that he would abdicate, yield authority to al-Mu‘tazz, and proceed 
to some location where he and his children might reside in safety; also, an 
agreed stipend would be provided to him, as well as estates to sustain him. 


3762 Identity unclear; an Ibn Ya'qub appears a bit later in the text. 

3763 That is, he circumambulated the Ka'ba (the tawaf), ran between al-Safa and al-Marwa 
(the sa’y), and performed the circumambulation again. These rites are part of the 
pilgrimage (hajj) and the lesser pilgrimage ( ’umra). 

3764 The mss show a lacuna after the word darwanda (lintel), but nothing seems to be 
missing. 

3765 The Leiden editor inferred a lacuna here, but none is visible in M, where there is a small 
nun at end of preceding sentence, marking the end of a section. 

3766 A measure of capacity for wheat. It varied between cities and regions. In Baghdad, it 
contained 120 ratls or 48.2 kg of wheat. See the article by E. Ashtor in ei 2 , s.v. Mawazln. 

3767 The reference is likely to the civil conflict between al-Mu‘tazz and al-Musta'in of this 
year. As the Leiden editor suggests, the lacuna appears to be very large; it may have 
been as much as a folio. 

3768 Presumably between al-Mu‘tazz and al-Musta'In although the Arabic pronoun is plu¬ 
ral, not dual. 

3769 252 a. h. = January 22,866 - January 10,867. 
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His offer was accepted, so he abdicated. Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah 3770 swore the 
oath of allegiance (to al-Mu‘tazz). Al-Musta‘In wrote the letter of abdication 
and had it witnessed; then he proceeded to Wasit with his mother, his children, 
and the rest of his family, there to establish his residence. 


The Days of al-Mu‘tazz Bi-llah 

Abu Abdallah al-Mu‘tazz bi-llah b. al-Mutawakkil, whose mother was a slave 
concubine (umm walad ) named Qabiha, 3771 was given the oath of allegiance 
in Samarra on Thursday, 7 Muharram 252. 3772 He wrote to all the governors, 
informing them of the agreement that had been reached concerning Ibrahim 
al-Mu’ayyad and ordering them to pray for Ibrahim immediately after him. The 
provincial governors swore the oath of allegiance to al-Mu‘tazz after learning | 2:611 

that Muhammad b. Abdallah b. Tahir and others in Baghdad had sworn it. 

Ibn Mujahid, the master (sahib) of Shimshat, 3773 declined to do so, as did ‘Isa 
b. Shaykh 3774 in Palestine, Yazid b. Abdallah in Egypt, and ‘Imran b. Mihran 
in Isfahan. Al-Mu‘tazz dispatched Hatim b. Zayrak 3775 to Shimshat, where he 
attacked Ibn Mujahid and the people there. He took him and a group of its 
leading men to Amid and beheaded them. 

Nushara 3776 b. Tajll al-Turki, the governor of Damascus, marched on ‘Isa b. 
Shaykh as ‘Isa, the governor of Palestine, marched toward him. Their forces met 
in Jordan, where a series of heavy clashes occurred in which Nushara’s son was 


3770 That is, in his capacity as governor of Baghdad and, until that point, an ally of al- 
Musta'Tn. 

3771 Qabiha means “Ugly.” Pellat in the index to his edition of al-Mas c udi, Muruj, 7:570, 
assembles the references to her and concludes that the name was apotropaic: meant 
to ward off the bad luck that might be attracted by her beauty. The name may reflect, 
however, nothing more than the playful intent behind some slave names. 

3772 January 28,866. On his caliphate, see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-Mu c tazz 
Bi ’llah. 

3773 Shimshat (not to be confused with Sumaysat farther south) was an Islamic town on the 
left bank of the southern headwater of the upper Euphrates in the borderland between 
the Arabs and the Greeks; see the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. Shimshat. 

3774 On his career, see the article by M. Canard in ei 2 , s.v. Isa b. al-Shaykh; also Cobb, White 
Banners, 37-41. 

3775 Ed. Leiden, Zarik or Zurayk; M is too ambiguous to read. Al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 3:1881, 
mentions a Hatim b. Zayrak b. Salam. 

3776 So written in al-Ya'qubi; other versions of the name are al-Nushari or al-Nawshari. See 
the article by C. E. Bosworth in ei 2 , s.v. al-Nushari. 
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killed. The army deserted ‘Isa, leaving him alone; he fled to Palestine and then 
made his way to Egypt, carrying away all that he could. Nushara entered al- 
Ramla, while al-Mu‘tazz dispatched a Turk to Egypt to administer the oath of 
allegiance. Yazid b. ‘Abdallah, the governor of Egypt, detained him at al-‘Arish 
for several days, then permitted him to enter Egypt, where (Yazid) and those 
in his presence, along with ‘Isa b. Shaykh, swore the oath of allegiance to al- 
Mu'tazz. 

Al-Mu'tazz dispatched a Turk named Muhammad b. al-Muwallad to Pales¬ 
tine after receiving a report about ‘Isa b. Shaykh and what had happened 
between him and Nushara. When Muhammad b. al-Muwallad reached Hims, 
where ‘Utayf 3777 al-Kalbl had taken control, he summoned ‘Utayf to obedience 
and offered him a guarantee of safe-conduct. ‘Utayf accepted, but when al- 
Muwallad got hold of him, he beheaded him. The Kalb therefore rose against 
him from every side and drove him away. Muhammad b. al-Muwallad made his 
way to Palestine, and on his arrival Nushara left. ‘Isa b. Shaykh made his way 
2:612 from Egypt with a well-supplied force. When he arrived in Palestine, | he set¬ 
tled in a palace that he had built between Ramla and Lod. He gave [Ibn] 3778 
al-Muwallad no opportunity to act against him, and each was afraid to attack 
the other. Both men afterward went back to Iraq. 

(Al-Mu‘tazz) dispatched Muzahim b. Khaqan to Malatya, where the Byzan¬ 
tines had appeared several times. 

In Egypt, a man from the Kinana named Jabir, known as Abu Harmala, rose 
up. [...] 3779 He dispatched him to Lower Egypt, and he himself stayed where he 
was. Support for him increased, and he levied the land tax. 

Safwan al-‘UqaylI had risen up in Diyar Mudar in the days of al-Musta'In, as 
we have mentioned in our previous account of him. 3780 He had proclaimed his 
support for al-Mu‘tazz and had fought against Muhammad b. Dawud, known 
as Abu 1 -Saqr. 3781 As soon as the conflict had ended 3782 and the officials on 
hand in al-Rafiqa had sworn allegiance, Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath al-Khuza‘I, 
the head of the intelligence service (sahib al-barld) in Diyar Mudar, wrote to 


3777 As in M, C; the Leiden editor emended to Ghutayf. In any case, it is not certain that this 
is the same person as al-TJtayf b. Ni'ma al-Kalbl mentioned above, ed. Leiden, 2:606. 

3778 Added by the Leiden editor. 

3779 A lacuna must be assumed, although the mss show no break 

3780 The text as extant lacks any previous mention of Safwan al- c Uqayli. It presumably 
occurred in the lacuna indicated at ed. Leiden, 2:610. 

3781 The likely reading of M; ed. Leiden reads “Ibn al-Saghlr,” noting that the name is 
undotted in C. 

3782 Likely referring to the the conflict between al-Mu‘tazz and al-Musta'Tn. 
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al-Mu‘tazz, informing him of Safwan’s disaffection and indicating that he was 
harboring thoughts of rebellion. Al-Mu‘tazz dispatched Sima al-Sa'luk against 
him with orders to transport Safwan directly to him. Meanwhile, two men had 
risen up in Harran, one of them a descendant of Abu Lahab, the other an 
Umayyad. Each proclaimed his rightful leadership. Sima accordingly turned his 
attention first to the two men, and only after seizing them did he proceed to al- 
Rafiqa. Meanwhile, Safwan al-‘UqaylI had attacked Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath al- 
Khuza ‘1 and killed him. When Sima arrived, [...] 3783 Ibn ‘Abdus 3784 and a series 
of clashes occurred between them. Ibn Abdus then called for a settlement, on 
condition that he be allowed to govern his own province and that he would pay 
him 900,000 dirhams. 3785 

Musa b. Bugha remained in Hamadhan. He dispatched a deputy ( khalifa ) 
of his to | the region held by al-Kawkabi b. al-Arqat, and clashes took place 
between their forces. Musa marched against ‘Imran b. Mihran, who was in con¬ 
trol of Isfahan, and fought him. Having designated a deputy over the province, 
he withdrew and returned to Hamadhan. 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah 3786 b. Tahir died in Baghdad in Dhu 1 -Qa‘da 25 3 3787 
Al-Mu‘tazz wrote to ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir, appointing him to his 
brother’s offices: the security service ( shurta ) and the other offices that his 
brother had held. On the day of his death, Muhammad was 44 years old. 
[ j 3788 yhen Tahir b. Muhammad 3789 b. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir, the master (sahib) 
of Khurasan, dispatched Sulayman b. ‘Abdallah, his paternal uncle, after word 
reached him concerning the troubled situation (in Iraq) and the control exer¬ 
cised by Wasif, Bugha, and other Turks over the caliphate—al-Mu‘tazz is said 
to have written to Tahir concerning this. Sulayman proceeded to Baghdad at 
the head of a large contingent from the army of Khurasan. Then he entered 


3783 A lacuna is likely. The translation follows M, fa-lamma qadima [unmarked lacuna] ibn 
‘Abdus. The copyist of C left out the word qadima (arrived) and for lamma wrote taha, 
which the Leiden editor emended to laqiya (met), yielding: “Sima met Ibn ‘Abdus,” 
which makes sense but is probably not the original text. 

3784 His identity is unclear though, by implication, it is al-'Uqayli. 

3785 The mss might be read as wa-yadfa'a ilayhi Bugha wahdahu ... (and that Bugha alone 
would pay him ...). But as the Leiden editor acknowledged in a note, the meaning of 
the passage is obscure. 

3786 Both mss have “Ibn ‘Abdus”; corrected by ed. Leiden. 

3787 Al-Tabari, TaYikh, 3:1691, gives the date of 14 Dhu 1-Qa‘da (November 15,867). 

3788 The Leiden editor inferred the existence of a long lacuna here, based on comparison 
with the parallel in Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, 7021. 

3789 Both MSS have “Muhammad b. Tahir”; corrected in ed. Leiden. 
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Samarra, where the people were in no doubt that he would take control. (Al- 
Mu'tazz) betowed a robe of honor [on him] , 3790 while Wasif and Bugha plotted 
to get rid of him, and so he was ordered to return to Baghdad. He reached the 
city on Tuesday, 14 nights remaining in the month of RabT 11 in the year 254. 3791 

Bugha sent ‘Isa b. Shaykh to deal with the military district of Palestine. The 
Turks lay in wait for him, 3792 to kill him in retaliation for Nushara’s son, whom 
Ibn Shaykh had killed in Jordan. Ibn Shaykh set out in disguise on a rainy 
day with a small cavalry detachment, 3793 eluded them, and made his way to 
Palestine. There he discovered funds that had been brought from Egypt. He 
impounded them and (with them) drafted | contingents of Arab tribesmen. 
He gathered to himself a good number of RabTa tribesmen, and he contracted 
a marriage alliance between himself and the Kalb tribes. He built himself a 
fortress outside of the city of al-Ramla that he named al-Husaml. 3794 

As the unrest increased, 3795 revenue deliveries from the provinces were 
delayed and the treasuries was exhausted. The Turks rose up in Karkh Samarra. 
Wasif rode out to quiet them, but they shot him with arrows, killed him, and 
severed his head. This occurred in the year 25 3 3796 Bugha 3797 now stood alone 
in a position of authority. Then, however, Salih b. Wasif became active; his 
father’s men gathered around him, and he assumed his father’s standing. Al- 
Mu'tazz grew so weak that he could no longer command or forbid, and the 
provinces broke away. In Diyar RabTa, a Kharijite named Musawir 3798 b. ‘Abd al- 
Hamid, known as Abu Salih, from the Banu Shayban, rebelled. He made his way 
to Mosul, where he drove off the local governor. He then approached Samarra, 
where he took up residence in al-Muhammadiyya, 3799 three farsakhs from the 
palaces of the caliph. He entered the palace, sat upon the furniture, and made 
use of the bath. Al-Mu‘tazz sent officer after officer, army after army, against 
him, but he defeated all of them. His following increased, and his power grew. 


3790 Not in the mss; added by the Leiden editor. 

3791 15 Rabi'11254 = April 13,868. 

3792 Reading rasadahu, as emended by ed. Leiden; the mss read saddahu (barred his way). 

3793 Arabic khayljarlda-, explained in the glossary to Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorum 
(ed. De Goeje), 8:xiv, as a troop containing less than 40 horsemen. 

3794 Sic ed. Leiden (apparently following C); M, al-Husasi (undotted and ambiguous). 

3795 That is, in Samarra. 

3796 253A.H. = January 11,867 - December 31,867. 

3797 That is, Bugha the Younger. 

3798 As corrected by the Leiden editor; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 30688. 

3799 Al-Muhammadiyya was one of al-Mutawakkil’s palaces. See Kraemer, The History of 
al-Tabari, xxxiv, 154, note 510. 
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Muzahim b. Khaqan died on 5 Muharram 254. 3800 A son named Ahmad 
assumed his position 3801 for only a few days before he fell ill and died. His 
tenure in office lasted three months. He died in the month of RabT 11 3802 
Urkhuz b. Ulugh Tarkhan al-Turk! took charge of the province. 

All b. Muhammad b. All b. Musab. Ja'far b. Muhammad b. All b. al-Husayn b. 
All b. Abl Talib died in Samarra on Wednesday, 3 nights remaining injumada 11 
in the year 254. 3803 | Al-Mu‘tazz sent his brother, Ahmad b. al-Mutawakkil, who 
prayed over him, this taking place on the avenue known as Shari' Abi Ahmad. 
As the people grew in number and gathered together, their wailing and clamor 
increased. His funeral bier therefore was returned to his residence and he was 
buried there. He was 40 years of age. He left two sons behind, al-Hasan and 
Ja'far. 

Al-Mu‘tazz became hostile toward Bugha (the Younger) and showed favor 
to Salih (b. Wasif) and Bayakbak. 3804 He transferred to Bayakbak responsibility 
for the supplementary imposts (ma'awiri) in Egypt, and Bayakbak appointed 
Ahmad b. Tulun as his deputy. Ahmad b. Tulun proceeded to al-Fustat in the 
month of Ramadan in the year 254 3805 

Al-Mu‘tazz received word that Bugha had decided to move against him, 3806 
and so he plotted to kill him. When Bugha received word of this, he fled and 
went to the region of Mosul, anticipating that most of the Turks and others 
would join him there, but no one did, and so he set out to return to Samarra 
in a small skiff. Armed guards 3807 seized him, and al-Mu‘tazz, notified of his 
arrest, ordered that Bugha be beheaded. He was beheaded, his residence was 


3800 January 5,868. 

3801 Probably referring to the governorship of Egypt; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1693, where his 
death is said to have taken place in Egypt at the end of 253. 

3802 The month began on March 30, 868. 

3803 26 Jumada 11254 = June 22,868; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 31697, dates his death one day earlier. 
He was the tenth Imam of the twelver Shi'a, and was known as ‘All al-Hadl. He was the 
son of Muhammad al-Taql and the grandson of ‘All b. Musa, known as al-Rida. 

3804 The name follows the spelling in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 31697; it is written as Banakyal in 
M; ed. Leiden Babakbak 

3805 The month began on August 24, 868. This is al-Ya'qubi’s first mention of Ahmad b. 
Tulun, the founder of a short-lived autonomous state in Egypt. On his life, see the 
article by Matthew S. Gordon in ei 3 , s.v. Ahmad b. Tulun. 

3806 Reading al-wuthub bihi, as corrected in ed. Leiden; M and C read al-wuquf bihi (to stand 
with him). 

3807 Arabic ashab al-masalih apparently refers to troops manning guard posts on road; see 
the Glossarium to the Leiden Tabari, ccxcv. 
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sacked, and his son Fans was banished to the Maghrib, this in the year 254. 3808 
Fearing that the Turks would rise up, al-Mu‘tazz sent all the Hashimites who 
were in Samarra—both sons of caliphs and others—to Baghdad to prevent the 
Turks from snatching any of them. 

Ahmad b. Tulun and Ahmad b. al-Mudabbir, the head of the land tax depart¬ 
ment in Egypt, turned on each another. Shuqayr the Eunuch ( al-Khadim), 
known as Abu Suhba, stirred up hatred between the two men. Shuqayr was in 
charge of the intelligence service (band), a number of estates assigned as land 
grants, 3809 and the production of goods for use by the state ( sultan )—from his 
name comes the name of Shuqayr! brocade. 3810 Each man wrote letters attack- 
2:616 ing the other. Bayakbak, who backed Ahmad b. Tulun, | exerted the greatest 
influence over the affairs of the caliphate, and he was supported in the mat¬ 
ter by al-Hasan b. Makhlad b. al-Jarrah and Abu Nuh isa b. Ibrahim b. Nuh. 
He 3811 wrote to order the dismissal of Ibn al-Mudabbir and the appointment 
of an Egyptian notable named Muhammad b. Hilal. The latter took charge of 
the land tax. Ibn Tulun had Ibn al-Mudabbir arrested and placed in irons. He 
clothed him in a woollen coat and stood him in the sun, a condition in which 
he remained for three months. 

Ya'qub b. al-Layth al-Saffar gained strength. He marched on Fars, where ‘All 
b. al-Husayn b. Quraysh held sway. He defeated the latter’s army and took him 
captive, and assumed control over Fars. 

Salih b. Wasif al-Turk! turned against the secretary Ahmad b. IsraTl, al- 
Mu'tazz’s vizier, against al-Hasan b. Makhlad, the head of the department of 
estates, and against isa b. Ibrahim b. Nuh. 3812 He imprisoned them, seized 
their wealth and estates, had them subjected to various forms of torture, and 
assumed full control. Al-Mu‘tazz feared that the Turks would act in concert. 3813 


3808 254A.H. =January 1- December 19,868. 

3 809 Arabic diya' al-iqta'. 

3810 Arabic al-dablqlal-shuqayn. Dablql, named for the town of Dabiq near Damietta, was 
a kind of brocade produced in Egypt. See the article by G. Wiet in ei 2 , s.v. Dablk. 

3811 Apparently Bayakbak, rather than the caliph himself. 

3812 At this point, M inserts the words “and against Ibn Nuh.” This would seem to be a 
copyist’s error. The copyist of C, working from M, tried to make sense of this by turning 
it into “and All b. Nuh”—interpreting 'ala (against) as the name 'All, which has the 
same spelling. As no such person is mentioned anywhere, the Leiden editor inferred 
that the name ought to be removed from the text as a scribal error. Note that in al- 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1706, ‘Isa b. Isra’il has the kunya Abu Nuh. 

3813 Arabic fa-hamma al-Mu'tazz bi-jam' al-Atrak. This is quite cryptic, given the lack of 
context. It might possibly mean, “al-Mu c tazz was about to act against the assemblage 
of the Turks.” Cf. the parallel account of the deposition in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1709-1711. 
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Then (Salih) burst in on him and removed him from his audience chamber. He 
was confined to an inner room, and obliged to draw up a document in which 
he declared his own abdication. He died two days later, and al-Muhtadi prayed 
over him. This occurred on Tuesday, 3 nights remaining in Rajab in the year 
2 55- 3814 His tenure in office, from the day he was given the oath of allegiance 
to the day on which he abdicated, was four years and nine months. The time 
that elapsed from the abdication of al-Musta‘in and the taking of the oath of 
allegiance to him by those in Baghdad was three years and seven months. He 
was 22 years old and he left three sons: ‘Abdallah, Muhammad, and al-Muhtadi. 


The Days of Muhammad al-Muhtadi b. Harun al-Wathiq Bi-llah 

The commanders agreed that none among the sons of caliphs was more virtu¬ 
ous or intelligent than Muhammad b. al-Wathiq. His mother was a slave concu¬ 
bine (umm walad) named Qurb. He had been among those who had been sent 
to Baghdad during the days of al-Mu‘tazz. He was brought back, 3815 and when 
he arrived they swore allegiance to him. Their support for him was unanimous. 
The oath of allegiance to him was sworn on Tuesday, 3 nights remaining in 
Rajab in the year 255. 3816 He sat in open court on Thursday after allegiance had 
been sworn to him. The documents said that al-Mu‘tazz had removed himself 
from office, and so he became known as “The One who Deposed Himself.” 3817 

Al-Muhtadi displayed the finest conduct and the most praiseworthy views. 
He presided in person over the sessions in which petitions and complaints were 
heard, 3818 personally dealt with matters of state, and signed official documents 
in his own hand. He put a stop to frivolous entertainments and gave precedence 
to people of learning. He would appear one day dressed in a certain way, and it 
would remain the same for many days without his changing it. 

Salih (b. Wasif) and Bayakbak wielded the greatest influence over him. Salih 
brought Ahmad b. Israel and ‘Isa b. Ibrahim b. Nuh from prison to the Bab al- 
Amma, where they were flogged to death. 


3814 27 Rajab 255 = July u, 869. According to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1709, this was the date of 
his deposition; his death took place on 2 Sha'ban (July 16). 

3815 That is, to Samarra. 

3816 That is, on the day of the deposition of al-Mu’tazz. 

3817 Arabic Khali’ Nafsihi. This may echo the title bestowed on the unfortunate al-Amin, 
al-Makhlu' (the Deposed One). 

3818 Arabic mazalim. 
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Al-Hasan b. Makhlad was set free, and Ahmad b. al-Mudabbir was restored to 
the department of the land tax in Egypt, a position he retained for seventy 3819 
days. Then Ahmad b. Tulun received a letter from Bayakbak ordering the dis¬ 
missal of Ibn al-Mudabbir and the reappointment of Muhammad b. Hilal. He 
carried out the order. 

The people of Hims rose up against Muhammad b. IsraTl. He left fleeing, 
but Ibn ‘Akkar 3820 overtook him. A battle ensued between them in which Ibn 
‘Akkar was killed. Ibn IsraTl returned to the province. 

(Al-MuhtadI) sent al-Mu‘tazz’s mother Qabiha, al-Mutawakkil’s sons Abu 
Ahmad and Isma'Il, and ‘Abdallah b. al-Mu‘tazz to Mecca. Later they were 
brought back to Iraq. 

2:618 He wrote | to all of those who had been engaged in sedition or had seized 
local control with guarantees of safe-conduct. He wrote in similar fashion to 
‘Isa b. Shaykh al-Raba‘1 and ordered him to send all that he held of the revenues 
of Egypt and other places as well. When Ibn Shaykh refused, al-Muhtadl wrote 
to Ibn Tulun, ordering him to march against Ibn Shaykh. He did so, but on 
reaching al-‘ArIsh he received a letter ordering him to withdraw, so he withdrew 
without having engaged in fighting. 

Ibn Shaykh engaged Amajur al-Turkl, the governor of Damascus, in battle. 
Amajur defeated him and killed his son Mansur. Ibn Shaykh therefore retreated 
and took his family members to Tyre, where he fortified himself. 

A Talibid named Ibrahim b. Muhammad, a descendant of ‘Umar b. ‘All, also 
known as al-Sufi, rose up in the region of Upper Egypt. Also in the same region, 
a man claiming to be ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-Hamid b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab rose up in arms against the government. 

The position of the master of Basra 3821 became stronger. He marched on al- 
Ubulla and sacked the town. Factionalism 3822 caused such feuding among the 
people of Basra that they burned down each other’s houses. 


3819 Following M sab’ln (clearly written); ed. Leiden (following C) has the graphically 
similar tis'in (ninety). 

3820 Ibn ‘Akkar: unidentified. None of the parallel sources mentions him. 

3821 Arabic sahib al-Basra. This was ‘All b. Muhammad, a figure of obscure origin; he is 
said to have laid claim to various genealogies. He is credited by al-Tabari with having 
organized the so-called Zanj revolt, a rebellion by East African slaves and freedmen 
working in the salt-flats near Basra. Al-Ya‘qubl refers to him only in passing (here and at 
ed. Leiden, 2:620), but al-Tabari provides a long account of the Zanj movement ( Ta’rikh, 
3:1742 ffi; trans. David Waines, The History of al-Tabari, xxxvi, 29 ffi); see also the article 
by Alexandre Popovic in ei 3 , s.v. ‘All b. Muhammad al-Zanjl, and by G. S. P. Freeman- 
Grenville in ei 2 , s.v. al-Zandj. 

3822 Arabic i asabiyya , usually implying tribal rivalries. 
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Al-MuhtadI turned against the Turks and decided to give preference to the 
Abna 1 . When the Turks learned of this, they became estranged from him and 
began to slander him openly. He therefore had a group of them brought before 
him and ordered them beheaded, including Bayakbak, their leader. When the 
Turks assembled and rioted, al-Muhtadi came out to confront them, sword in 
hand, with a copy of the Qur'an hanging from his neck. He appealed to the 
populace 3823 and sanctioned killing Turks, seizing their property, and sacking 
their homes. However, the Turks overwhelmed him, | the populace abandoned 2:619 
him, and he was left standing alone. Having received a number of wounds, he 
fled into the home of one of the commanders, a man named Ahmad b. Jamil. 

The Turks overtook him, seized him, and bore him away on his mount, his 
wounds dripping blood. They called on him to abdicate, but he refused. He 
died two days later. His death took place on Tuesday, 14 nights before the end 
of Rajab in the year 256. 3824 His caliphate lasted one year less eleven days. 


The Days of Ahmad al-Mu‘tamid Ala-llah 

Ahmad al-Mu‘tamid ‘ala-llah b. Ja'far b. al-Mutawakkil was given the oath of 
allegiance on the day that al-Muhtadi was killed: Tuesday, 14 nights remaining 
in Rajab in the year 256, corresponding to the non-Arab month of Haziran 
(June). On that day the Sun was in Leo, 27 0 28'; the Moon in Aquarius, 8° 22'; 

Saturn in Sagittarius, 25 0 30', retrograde; Mars in Leo, 3 0 40'; Venus in Leo, i° 

44'; and Mercury in Gemini, 9 0 33'. 

Al-Mu‘tamid appointed ‘Ubaydallah b. Yahya b. Khaqan as vizier and put 
him in charge over his affairs. The caliph sent letters announcing the oath 
of allegiance to the provinces. The oath of allegiance was administered in 
Khurasan by Muhammad b. Tahir b. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir; in the districts of the 
Euphrates by Malik b. Tawq al-Taghlibi; in Diyar Mudar, Diyar Rabi'a, and the 
district 3825 of Qinnasrin by Abu 1-Saj Diwdad 3826 1 al-Usrushani; and in Egypt by 2:620 
Ahmad b. Tulun al-Turkl. In Palestine, ‘Isa b. Shaykh b. al-Salll al-Raba‘1 refused 
to take the oath. One of the Turks—his name was Amajur—was dispatched 
against him with a force of 700 Turks. When Amajur reached Damascus, ‘Isa 


3823 Arabic al-'amma, the populace at large. 

3824 16 Rajab 256 = June 19, 870; cf. the slightly different dates in al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh, 30813, 
1831. 

3825 Reading juncb, both mss have a corrupt reading. 

3826 M, C, ibn Dawucb, corrected by ed. Leiden (which mistakenly retains ibn); cf. above, ed. 
Leiden, 2:583, and the note there. 
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b. Shaykh marched out against him from Palestine. Having reached the gate of 
Damascus, he besieged Amajur. When the siege tightened around Damascus, 
Amajur and his men left the city. One of ‘Isa b. Shaykh’s sons, named Mansur, 
and one of his lieutenants, named Zafar b. al-Yaman, who was known as Abu 
1-Sahba 5 , pursued them. Amajur and his men attacked them, killing Mansur b. 
‘Isa b. Shaykh and capturing the man known as Abu 1-Sahba 5 . He was beheaded 
and gibbeted. ‘Isa b. Shaykh withdrew to al-Ramla. 3827 

The rebel leader in Basra, who claimed to be of the family of Abu Talib— 
his name was ‘All b. Muhammad 3828 —marched on al-Ubulla. He plundered 
the town, laid it waste, and set it on fire. Sa'Id b. Salih marched against him, 
engaging him near the [Abu] al-KhasIb River. 3829 

Ahmad b. Tulun, the governor of Egypt, received letters from al-Mu‘tamid 
ordering him to restore the offices of the land tax to Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
al-Mudabbir. The latter was imprisoned in his custody, and Muhammad b. Hilal 
was administering the land tax. Ibn al-Mudabbir was released from prison on 
Saturday, 7 nights remaining in Dhu 1-Qa‘da in the year 256, 3830 and assumed 
administration of the land tax. His imprisonment had lasted 9 months and 25 
days. 

In this year, some members of the Banu Hilal 3831 and some of the people of 
Mecca clashed during the Station at Mount ‘Arafat. 3832 People from each group 
2:621 were killed. | The master of the pilgrimage that year was al-Husayn b. Isma'Il al- 
Tahirl, and Ahmad b. Isma'Il b. Ya'qub, who was nicknamed Ka'b al-Baqar, 3833 
led the people in the pilgrimage rites. 


3827 This is a slightly different and more detailed account of the event mentioned above in 
the reign of al-Muhtadl, ed. Leiden, 2:618. 

3828 This was the head of the Zanj movement mentioned above, ed. Leiden, 2:618. 

3829 Neither ms has “Abu” in the name of the river; corrected by the Leiden editor—see 
Waines, The History of al-Tabari, xxxvi, pp. xix, 109, and index. 

3830 23 Dhu 1-Qa‘da 256 = October 22,870. 

3831 The Banu Hilal were a tribe in Najd in the interior of the Arabian peninsula. According 
to al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 30338, they had allied themselves with the Banu Sulaym in the 
depredations against Medina during the reign of al-Wathiq and were pacified by Bugha 
al-Kablr after he had pacified the Banu Sulaym in 230/845 (cf. the notice in al-Ya c qubi, 
ed. Leiden, 2:586-587, where, however, the Banu Hilal are not mentioned). For the 
subsequent history of the tribe, its emigration to Egypt and then to North Africa, see 
the article by J. Schleifer in ei 2 , s.v. Hilal. 

3832 That is, at the ceremonial “standing” in the plain before Mount Arafat that marks the 
climax of he pilgrimage. It falls on 9 Dhu 1-Hijja, which in 256 would have fallen on 
November 7,870. 

3833 The name is written as Ki'ab in the mss; corrected by the Leiden editor on the basis of 
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Following the death of Bayakbak al-Turkl, al-Mu‘tamid transferred the lat¬ 
ter’s appointments over Egypt and elsewhere to Yarjukh 3834 al-Turkl. Yarjukh 
al-Turkl wrote to Ahmad b. Tulun al-Turkl, the governor of Egypt, confirming 
him in his duties. 

Al-Mu‘tamid appointed Muhammad b. Harthama b. A'yan over Barqa. Mu¬ 
hammad reached al-Fustat in the month of Rabi‘ 11 in the year 257, 3835 and then 
marched on to Barqa. 

Al-Mu‘tamid sent al-Husayn the Eunuch ( al-Khadim ), who was known as 
‘Araq al-Mawt, 3836 to ‘Isa b. Shaykh, who had taken control of Palestine, with an 
offer of safe-conduct for his person, his property, and his children and a pardon 
for what he had previously done, along with his appointment over Armenia. 
‘Isa accepted the offer and departed from the province in Jumada 11 in the year 
257. 3837 He turned over all that was in his possession to Amajur al-Turkl, but 
failed to return a single dirham of the revenue. 3838 

A great fire appeared in the sky, moving from east to west and then dispers¬ 
ing. It was followed by a great crash and an earthquake. This occurred at sunrise, 
eight nights remaining in Rajab, 3839 corresponding to the non-Arab month of 
Haziran (June). 

Ahmad b. Tulun transported the revenue collected in the treasury in Egypt 
to the Commander of the Faithful, al-Mu‘tamid. It amounted to 2,100,000 
dirhams. He led the cavalry personally and transported the tirdz, the khaysh, 
and the wax. 3840 He vouched for the amount of the payment himself and, 


al-Mas'udi, Muruj, 5:298 (§ 3653), where his name is given as Ka‘b al-Baqar Muhammad 
[b. Ahmad] b. ‘Isa b. Ja'far Ibn al-Mansur. As the Leiden editor notes, a similar name 
is given in Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil, 7:111; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1841, where the Ml name 
(but not the nickname) is given as Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Isa b. Abi Ja'far al-Mansur, 
making it clear that the man was the great-grandson of the caliph al-Mansur. Ahmad 
b. Isma’Il b. Ya'qub and Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Isa would seem to be two different 
people, with the name of the latter having fallen out due to a lacuna. 

3834 Undotted in both mss; the Leiden editor transcribed it as Yaijuj, but Yaijukh is the form 
found in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, 3:1707, and passim. 

3835 The month began on Februaiy 26,871. 

3836 The nickname means “Sweat of Death.” 

3837 The month began on April 26, 871. 

3838 Perhaps referring to the revenue from Egypt that he had seized; see above, ed. Leiden, 
2:618. 

3839 22 Rajab 257 = June 15,871. 

3840 Tiraz were the linen bands embroidered with the name of the caliph or his represen¬ 
tative and worn as insignia of office (see the article by Sanders et al. in ei 2 , s.v). Khaysh 
was a coarse, loose linen made with flax of poor quality and used in the manufacture 
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having delivering it to Amajur al-Turk! and having his receipt of it witnessed, 
622 Ibn Tulun departed for al-Fustat. | Al-Mu‘tamid bi-llah wrote to Ahmad b. 
Tulun, appointing him over Alexandria in place of Ishaq b. Dinar b. ‘Abdallah. 
Ahmad b. Tulun proceeded to Alexandria in the month of Ramadan in the year 
257. 3841 

Ahmad al-Mu‘tamid bi-llah appointed Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Mudab- 
bir over the land tax of the Syrian districts, removing him from control of the 
land tax of Egypt. He appointed Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 3842 Shuja', known 
as Ibn Ukht al-Wazir, 3843 over the land tax of Egypt. He arrived in al-Fustat in 
the month of Ramadan in this year. Al-Mu‘tamid removed Shuqayr the Eunuch 
(al-Khadim), known as Abu Suhba, from the office of the intelligence services 
(band.) in Egypt and replaced him with Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Ahwazi, who 
arrived (in Egypt) in Shawwal of this year. 3844 

In this year, Ahmad b. Tulun sent a Turk named Mata'an 3845 with 1,000 
horsemen to accompany the pilgrimage caravan from Egypt. He ordered him 
to enter Medina and Mecca armed and in the company of a guard and to do 
the same at Mount ‘Arafat. He did so, appearing at ‘Arafat with banners, drums, 
and arms. 

In this year, the man who pretended to be of the Family of Muhammad 3846 
entered Basra. He plundered the city and burned the congregational mosque. 
One of the Turks, a man named Muhammad al-Muwallad, was sent out against 
him, but when the pretender learned of this, he departed without confronting 
al-Muwallad. 


of sacks, wrappings, and rudimentary tents (Ch. Pellat in El 2 , s.v). For the last item, 
M clearly reads al-sham' (wax)—the word is undotted in C. The mention of wax as a 
special product of Egypt is strange. A copyist’s error may have substituted al-sham' for 
al-samgh, the term for gum arabic, which was brought to Egypt from the Sudan. 

3841 The month began on July 23,871. 

3842 “Ibn” is not present in ed. Leiden. In M, the copyist first wrote Ahmad b. al-Mudabbir 
Shuja'. He or a reader drew a line through “al-Mudabbir,” but left “ibn” uncancelled. The 
copyist of C omitted both words. Cf. al-Kindl, Kitab al-Umara’, 217, where his name is 
given as Abu Ayyub Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Shuja'. 

3 843 The name means “the Vizier’s Sister’s Son.” 

3 844 The month began on August 22,871. 

3845 Conjectured reading; the name is otherwise unknown. 

3846 Following M, al-mudda'llla al Muhammad.-, ed. Leiden, following C, omits ila alMuham- 
mad, leaving simply “the man who claimed,” i.e., the pretender. This was the leader of 
the Zanj rebellion, ‘All b. Muhammad, who has been mentioned above. 
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In this year, the affair of the man known as Abu Abd al-Rahman al-‘Umari 
became serious. 3847 Declaring himself at war against the government offi¬ 
cials, 3848 he engaged Shu'ba b. Harkan, 3849 Ahmad b. Tulun’s companion, and 
clashed with him at Aswan. 

In this year, factionalism 3850 arose in Palestine between the Lakhm and the 
Judham. The ensuing conflict between them took lives on both sides. 

In this year, al-Fadl b. al-Abbas b. al-Hasan b. Isma'Il b. al-Abbas b. Muham¬ 
mad led the people on the pilgrimage. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Mudabbir left al-Fustat for the Syrian districts 
in Muharram in the year 258 3851 and took charge of the Syrian districts. [...] He 
made for the city of Dimyat and assumed control over the offices of the land 
tax. 3852 

In this year, Muhammad al-Muwallad al-Turk! entered Basra and expelled 
the man who pretended to be of the Family of Muhammad and his following 
from it. Some people returned (to Basra), but they found not a single habitable 
dwelling. 

In this year, the army in Barqa rose up against Muhammad b. Harthama b. 
A'yan, the head of the auxiliary security service (ma’una) and drove him from 
the city. [...] 3853 to al-Fustat. 

In this year, Ahmad b. Tulun made the Talibids leave Egypt for Medina, 
sending people to escort them. Their departure took place in Jumada n. 3854 
One of the descendants of al-Abbas b. All stayed behind, desiring to go to the 
Maghrib instead. Ahmad b. Tulun arrested him, had him flogged 150 strokes, 
and had him publicly paraded around al-Fustat. 


3847 Reading with M, qawiyw, but the second letter of the word looks more like a ra‘ than a 
yd\ Ed. Leiden emends to bada’a (began). 

3848 Arabic ashab al-sultan. 

3849 The reading of the name is conjectural. 

3850 Arabic 'asabiyya, implying tribal strife. 

3851 The month began on November 18,871. 

3852 There is no record of Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Mudabbir’s having returned to 
Dimyat or held office again in Egypt. Indeed, “When Ahmad b. Tulun occupied Damas¬ 
cus, in 264/877, Ibn al-Mudabbir was after a short time again arrested..., sentenced to 
pay a musadara of 600,000 dirhams, sent to Egypt and kept in prison until his death” 
(H. L. Gottschalk in ei 2 , s.v. Ibn al-Mudabbir). The easiest solution is to assume a lacuna 
before the sentence. Accordingly, the subject of “He made for the city of Dimyat” would 
be someone whose name has dropped out of the text. 

3853 A lacuna is visible in both mss. 

3854 The month began on April 14, 872. 


2:623 
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In this year, pestilence broke out in Iraq and many people died. A man would 
leave his home and die before he could return. It is reported that 12,000 persons 
died in Baghdad in a single day. 

In this year, Abu Ayyub Ahmad b. Muhammad—Ibn Ukht al-WazIr—the 
head of the department of land tax in Egypt, enlarged the congregational 
mosque in Egypt with an addition to the back of it. 

In this year, Abu Ahmad b. al-Mutawakkil ‘ala-llah 3855 set out with a large 
force against the rebel in Basra, the man who pretended to be of the Family of 
Abu Talib. The army, the supplies, and the weapons were on boats, but a fire 
broke out on the boats and they burnt up. Abu Ahmad turned back. 

In this year, Ahmad b. Tulun exacted the oath of allegiance to himself from 
the army, the Shakiriyya, the freedmen ( mawali ), and the rest of the people 
( al-nas ): they were to treat as enemies all whom he treated as enemies, treat as 
friends all whom he treated as friends, and make war on whomsoever he made 
war. 

In this year, Muhammad b. ‘All b. Yahya al-Armanl led the summer campaign. 
Shuqayr 3856 the Eunuch ( al-Khadim ), al-Mutawakkil’s client, arrived to carry 
out a ransoming of prisoners. The opposing sides gathered at the Lamos River 
and carried out the ransoming, with (the Muslims) imposing as a condition on 
the Byzantines a truce of four months. This occurred in the month of Ramadan 
in the year 258. 3857 

In this year, Yarjukh al-Turk! was killed in Samarra. The oath of allegiance 
was sworn to Ahmad b. al-Muwaffaq b. al-Mutawakkil as heir apparent, and 
he was given the title of al-Mu‘tadid. Yaijukh’s responsibilities regarding Egypt 
and other assignments were transferred to him and he was prayed for from the 
pulpits of Egypt. 

Al-Fadl b. al-‘Abbas b. al-Hasan led the people in the pilgrimage. Earth¬ 
quakes, strong winds, and darkness struck the people of the areas around 
Medina—the Banu Sulaym, the Banu Hilal, and other Qays tribes, along with 
the other Bedouins. They fled to Medina and to Mecca to seek refuge around the 
Prophet’s tomb and the Ka'ba. They brought with them some of the possessions 
of the pilgrims whom they had robbed along the way. They reported that a large 
number of them had perished in the desert. This occurred in the year 259 3858 


3855 Known in the sources typically as al-Muwaffaq (d. 278/891), he served as regent and vir¬ 
tual caliph under al-Mu c tamid, largely on the basis on his close relations to the military 
command. See the article by H. Kennedy in ei 2 , s.v. al-Muwaffak Talha b. Dja'far. 

3856 Following M (first two letters undotted); ed. Leiden reads Shanif; cf. 2:615. 

3857 The month began on July 11,872. 

3858 259 a.h. = November 7,872 - October 26,873. 
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In this year, the water of the Nile turned a yellowish color and remained in 
that state for days before it returned to its former color. 

In this year, | Abu Suhba Shuqayr the Eunuch ( al-KhacLim ) and Ibn Mutahhar 2:625 
al-San‘anI, the head of the intelligence services {band.) in Egypt, died. 3859 

3859 A short colophon follows in M: “Finished is what is extant of the History of Wadih the 

Secretary, may God have mercy upon him and forgive him. God bless His Messenger 
our Master Muhammad, his family, and his companions, and grant them peace.” 
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Aaron son of Amram 290, 293, 294, 295, 
297-298, 303, 696 
Aban b. Abd al- c Aziz 1084 
Aban b. Marwan 954 
Aban b. Sadaqa (secretary) 85 
Aban b. Sa'id b. al-‘As 683,741 
Aban b. ‘Uthman 598 
Aban b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affim 820, 987 
Aban b. al-Walid b. ‘Uqba 987,1042 
Abarwiz see Kisra Abarwlz 
‘Abbad b. ‘Abbad al-Muhallabi (religious 
scholar) 1188 

‘Abbad b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr 958 
‘Abbad b. Bishr 687 
‘Abbad al-Farghani 82 
‘Abbad b. Hudhayfa 548 
‘Abbad b. Husayn al-Habati 134 
‘Abbad b. al-Julanda 687,741 
‘Abbad b. Muhammad 1198-1199 
‘Abbad b. Ziyad (governor of Sijistan and 
Khurasan) 118,134 

al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 45,69,572, 

605, 6o8n4i, 635, 639, 644, 645, 646, 
656-657- 658, 664, 665,728, 733, 
744-746, 778-779- 784, 792, 863, 

1079 

al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas 962 
al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abdallah b. Ja'far 1183 
al-‘Abbas b. ‘All b. Abi Talib 880 
al-‘Abbas b. ‘All b. al-Mahdi 95 
l-‘Abbas, Banu 195,1085,1087 
al-‘Abbas b. Hashim b. Batijur 1226 
al-‘Abbas b. Ja'far b. al-Ash‘ath al-Khuza‘i 141 
al-‘Abbas b. Ja'far b. Muhammad 1118 
al-‘Abbas b. Jarir 1178 

al-‘Abbas b. al-Ma’mun 1224,1231-1232,1233, 
1239,1240,1247 

al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad b. ‘All 76,85,1076, 
1119,1123,1126,1127,1146,1150,1181 


al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad b. Musa al-Ja‘fari 

al-‘Abbas b. Musa al-Hadi 1153,1258 
al-‘Abbas b. Musa b. ‘Isa 142,1183,1203,1206 
al-‘Abbas b. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 
al-‘Abbas b. al-Musayyab b. Zuhayr 1239 
al-‘Abbas b. al-Mu‘tasim 1250 
al-‘Abbas b. Sa'id (mawla of al-Rashid) 1159 
al-‘Abbas b. Sa'id al-Jawhari 1234 
al-‘Abbas b. al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik 1002, 
1026,1032,1048,1057 
al-‘Abbas b. al-Walid b. Yazid 1056 
‘Abbas b. Ya'qub 1135 

al-‘Abbas b. Zufar al-Hilali 53,224,1180,1207 
‘Abbasids 70,137,189,214 
al-‘Abd b. Abraha (Dhu 1-Adh‘ar, King of 
Yemen) 500 

‘Abd al-A‘la b. Ahmad b. Yazid b. Asid al- 
Sulami 1230 

‘Abd al-A‘la b. al-Samh al-Ma‘afiri Abu 1- 
Khattab 1121 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Samad (religious 
scholar) 1189 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir (governor of 
Sijistan) 118 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abdallah b. Khalid 1013 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Hazim (religious scholar) 
1147,1185 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi 1-Rawwad (religious 
scholar) 1128 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Hajjaj b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
1058,1060 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Hatim b. al-Nu‘man al-Bahili 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Imran al-Ta’I 1215 
‘Abd al-'Aziz b. Marwan 953,954,973,981, 
985,986,1019 
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Abd al-AzIz b. Muhammad al-Darawardi 
(religious scholar) 1185 
Abd al-Aziz b. ‘Umar b. Abd al-AzIz 1023, 

1057-1073 

Abd al-Aziz b. al-Walid 997,1002,1014 
Abd al-Aziz b. al-Wazir al-Jarawi 1206,1208 
Abd al-Dar b. Abd al-Muttalib see Abdallah b. 
Abd al-Muttalib 

Abd al-Dar, Banu 568,569,611,621 

Abd al-Dar b. Qusayy 557,559 

Abd al-Hamid al-Madani (religious scholar) 

Abd al-Hamid b. Ribi‘1 Abu Ghanim 1076 
Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya 43,1072 
Abd al-Jabbar b. ‘Abbas al-Hamdani (religious 
scholar) 1095,1130 

Abd al-Jabbar b. Abd al-Rahman al-Azdi 
(governor of Khurasan) 83, no, 139,1090, 
1104,1105,1126 

Abd al-Jabbar b. Yazid b. Abd al-Malik 1031 
Abd al-Ka‘ba see al-Muqawwam b. Abd al- 
Muttalib 

Abd al-Kabir b. Abd al-Hamid 86,1178 
Abd al-Karim b. Salit b. Atiyya al-Hanafl 
(religious scholar) 138,1046,1075,1096 
Abd al-Malik b. ‘All b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 

Abd al-Malik b. Hisham (transmitter) 599 
Abd al-Malik b. al-Jahhaf al-Sulami 1207, 
1228 

Abd al-Malik b.Jurayj (religious scholar) 

1094,1128 

Abd al-Malik b. Khalifa al-Harashi 1178 
Abd al-Malik b. Marwan b. al-Hakam (caliph) 
951- 954-955- 958-959- 965-966, 987, 
990, ion, 1017,1018,1072,1123 
rule of 40,118,134-135, 969-989 
Abd al-Malik b. Marwan b. Muhammad 

Abd al-Malik b. Maysara al-Hilali (religious 
scholar) 1025,1032,1051 
Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad b. Atiyya al-Sa‘dI 
(Ibn Atiyya) 1062 

Abd al-Malik b. Muslim al-‘Uqayh 1035 
Abd al-Malik b. Salih al-Hashiml 220,1157, 
1174, U75-U76,1184,1191-1192,1199 
Abd al-Malik b. Shihab al-Misma‘I 1139-1140 
Abd al-Malik b. ‘Umayr al-Laythi (religious 
scholar) 1074,1094 


Abd al-Malik b. ‘Uthman b. Affan 820 
Abd al-Malik b. Ya'la al-Laythi (religious 
scholar) 1025 

Abd al-Malik b. Yazid Abu Awn (governor of 
Khurasan) 82,140,1067 
Abd Manaf b. Abd al-Muttalib see Abu Talib 
b. Abd al-Muttalib 

Abd Manaf, Banu (Quraysh) 566,568,569, 
611,613,746,784,822 

Abd Manaf b. Qusayy 557,559,560,736 
Abd Manat b. Kinana, Banu 548,594 
Abd Manat b. Kinana b. Khuzayma 547, 

548 

Abd Manat b. Udd see al-Ribab (Abd Manat) 
b.Udd 

Abd al-Masih al-‘Aqib see al-‘Aqib 
Abd al-Masih b. Buqayla 601 
Abd al-Mun‘im b. Nu'aym (religious scholar) 
1189 

Abd al-Muttalib, Banu 620,621,660,705, 
939, 94i 

Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim 544,564,565- 
575- 583,602,603,604-608,736, 

942 

Abd al-Qahir 1138 

Abd al-Qays, Banu (tribe) 109,512,537,688, 
754, 758, 832,978 
Abd Qusayy b. Qusayy 557,559 
Abd Rabbihi b. Abdallah b. ‘Umayr al-Laythi 
(governor of Sijistan) 119, 995 
Abd Rabbihi the Elder (Kharijite) 978 
Abd Rabbihi the Younger (Kharijite) 978 
Abd al-Rahman ( Bip-lq of Arran) 1227 
Abd al-Rahman b. al-'Abbas b. Abd al- 
Muttalib 897-898 

Abd al-Rahman b. al-'Abbas b. Rabi'a al- 
Hashimi 982,984 

Abd al-Rahman b. Abd al-Malik b. Salih 

1175,1191 

Abd al-Rahman b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 962 
Abd al-Rahman b. Abdallah al-‘Umari 
(religious scholar) 1185 
Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr 764,904 
Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakra 887 
Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Layla 988,1090 
Abd al-Rahman b. ‘All b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 

Abd al-Rahman b. Amr al-Awza‘i (religious 
scholar) 1096,1131,1205 
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Abd al-Rahman b. Awf al-Zuhri 35,662, 

663,671,682,743,762,790,790-791,793, 
794, 796, 809-810, 820 

Abd al-Rahman b. Budayl b. Warqa’ al-Khuza‘i 
829 

Abd al-Rahman b. al-Dahhak b. Qays al-Fihri 
1029,1031 

Abd al-Rahman b. Dhakwan Abu 1-Zinad 
(religious scholar) 1074 
Abd al-Rahman b. Habib al-Azdl 1230,1234, 
1274 

Abd al-Rahman b. Habib al- c UqbI 1085 
Abd al-Rahman b. Hanbal 816 
Abd al-Rahman b. Harmala al-Aslaml 
(religious scholar) 1092 
Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hasan b. All 903 
Abd al-Rahman b. Hatib (religious scholar) 
927,1003 

Abd al-Rahman b. Hayyan al-Murri 1006 

Abd al-Rahman b. Hazn 676 

Abd al-Rahman b. Hisham b. Abd al-Malik 

Abd al-Rahman b. Humayd al-Kalbi 1056 
Abd al-Rahman b. Husayn b. Suwayd 843 
Abd al-Rahman b. Ishaq 1242 
Abd al-Rahman b. Jabala 1197 
Abd al-Rahman b. Jahdam al-Fihri 951,953 
Abd al-Rahman b. Jubayr (religious scholar) 
1052 

Abd al-Rahman b. Ka‘b 670 

Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid b. al-Walid 897, 

924 

Abd al-Rahman b. Khaqan 1265 
Abd al-Rahman b. Malik (religious scholar) 
1148 

Abd al-Rahman b. Masad 1057 
Abd al-Rahman b. Mu'awiya 922 
Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath 
118,981-985,1026 

Abd al-Rahman b. Muljam al-Muradl 879- 
880,882,892 

Abd al-Rahman b. Mushir (religious scholar) 

Abd b. Rahman b. Muslim 997 
Abd al-Rahman b. Nu'aym al-Ghamidi 119, 
136,1015 

Abd al-Rahman al-Qayni 924 
Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam (governor of 
Ifriqiya) 191 


Abd al-Rahman b. Sa'id b. Qays al-Hamdam 
956 

Abd al-Rahman b. al-Sakan Abu Amr 1104 
Abd al-Rahman b. Samura 116,117,118,122, 
123,126,132,133,803,886 
Abd al-Rahman b. Shablb 854 
Abd al-Rahman b. Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik 
1013 

Abd al-Rahman b. Sulayman al-Kalbi 1032 
Abd al-Rahman b. Sulayman al-Kinanl 
(governor of Sijistan) 119,1155113062 
Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ubayd al-Wa’ili see Abu 
1-Kanud 

Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ubaydallah b. Abbas 857 
Abd al-Rahman b. Udamut 197 
Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Udays al-BalawI 818,819, 
820 

Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Umar b. Abd al-‘Aziz 
1023 

Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 795 
Abd al-Rahman b. Umm al-Hakam (Abd al- 
Rahman b. ‘Uthman al-Thaqafi) 883,910, 
970 

Abd al-Rahman b. al-Walid b. Abd al-Malik 

Abd al-Rahman b. Yasar 808 
Abd al-Rahman b. Yazid al-Nakha‘I (religious 
scholar) 988 

Abd al-Rahman b. Ziyad (governor of 
Khurasan) 133,134, 918 
Abd al-Salam b. Abd al-Malik al-Dimashql 
(religious scholar) 1149 
Abd al-Salam al-Judhaml 1232 
Abd al-Salam b. al-Mufarraj 185 
Abd al-Samad b. ‘All b. Abdallah 1040,1076, 
1098,1102,1118,1127,1155,1181,1183 
Abd Shams, see also Saba’ b. Ya'rub b. Qahtan 
Abd Shams b. Abd Manaf 561,564,568, 

1083,1087 

Abd Shams, Banu 568-569,621 
Abd al-‘Uzza b. Abd al-Muttalib see Abu 
Lahab 

Abd al-‘Uzza, Banu 621 

Abd al-‘Uzza b. Qusayy 557,559 

Abd al-Wahhab b. Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam 

183 

Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘All b. al-Mahdl 95 
Abd al-Wahhab b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad 
76,1076,1119,1127 
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Abd al-Wahhab al-Thaqafi (religious scholar) 
1205 

Abd al-Wahid b. Abdallah b. Bishr al-Nadri 
1029,1031 

Abd al-Wahid b. Salama al-Tahawi 1239 
Abd al-Wahid b. Sulayman b. Abd b. Malik 
1013,1061-1062,1073 

Abd al-Wahid b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra 1070 
Abd al-Wahid b. Yahya (Hawt) 1263 
Abd Yalayl b. Amr 632 
‘Abda b. al-Tabib al-Tamimi 588 
Abda'a (King of Kinda) 755 
Abdallah (brother of Babak) 1245 
Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (Ibn Abbas) 108,117, 
626,629,642,644,791,79 2 -793> 795, 
820,821,831,840,841,842,844-846, 
869,881,891,896,898,900,919,926, 
938-943, 957, 959, 961-962, 988,1000, 
1003 

Abdallah b. ‘Abbas al-Hamdanl 599 
Abdallah b. al-'Abbas b. Muhammad 1183 
Abdallah b. al-'Abbas b. Musa 1206 
Abdallah b. Abd al-Hamid b. Abdallah al- 
‘Umari 1286 

Abdallah b. Abd al-Madan al-Harithi 857 
Abdallah b. Abd al-Malik 40,222,986,1022, 
1071,1123 

Abdallah b. Abd al-Muttalib 572-573,574, 
602-603,605,611,739,740 
Abdallah b. Abd al-Rahman see Ibn Abi 
Sa'sa'a 

Abdallah b. Abd al-‘Uzza b. Khatal 659 
Abdallah b. Abi Abdallah al-Kirmani 996 
Abdallah b. Abi ‘Aqil al-Thaqafi 895 
Abdallah b. Abi Bakr 764 
Abdallah b. Abi Bakr b. Muhammad b. Amr 
(religious scholar) 1024,1032 
Abdallah b. Abi Burda b. Abi Musa al-Asha‘ri 
(governor of Sijistan) 119-120,1038 
Abdallah b. Abi Hadrad al-Aslami 682, 

Abdallah b. Abi Najih (religious scholar) 

1051,1074 

Abdallah b. Abi RabTa 659,796 
Abdallah b. Abi Rail' see ‘Ubaydallah b. Abi 
Rafi‘ 

Abdallah b. ‘Adi b. Haritha (governor of 
Sijistan) 118 

Abdallah b. al-Ahtam al-Tamimi 1007 


Abdallah b. All b. Abdallah (the Elder) 

1040 

Abdallah b. ‘All b. Abdallah (the Midmost) 
1040 

Abdallah b. ‘All b. Abdallah (the Younger) 

1040,1059,1070-1071,1076,1082-1085, 
1092,1097,1098-1099,1101-1103,1124 
Abdallah b. ‘All b. ‘Abi Talib 880 
Abdallah b. ‘All b. al-Husayn 1018 
Abdallah b. ‘All al-Muradi 1151 
Abdallah b. al-Amin 1203,1258 
Abdallah b. Amir (local elder from al-NIh) 
1038 

Abdallah b. Amir al-Hamdanl 948 
Abdallah b. Amir b. Karib al-Kindi (poet) 

59i 

Abdallah b. Amir b. Kurayz (governor of 
Basra and Khurasan) 38,111,113,114,115, 
116,117,127,131-132,803-806,807,811, 
821,883,886,890 

Abdallah b. Amir b. Sa'sa'a 982,983 
Abdallah b. Amr b. al-‘As 833,834,841,894 
Abdallah b. Amr al-Hadraml 821 
Abdallah b. Amr b. ‘Uthman b. Affan 1006 
Abdallah b. al-Aslah al-Kindi (religious 
scholar) 1187 

Abdallah b. Atik (Ibn Atik) 687-688 
Abdallah b. Awn al-Muzani (religious 
scholar) 1130 
Abdallah b. Bassam 1076 
Abdallah al-Battal 1049, 10 5° 

Abdallah b. Budayl b. Warqa’ al-Khuza‘1 
789-790,829 

Abdallah b. Darraj 886-887 
Abdallah b. Dinar (religious scholar) 1024, 
1032 

Abdallah b. Hanzala b. Abi Amir al-Ansari 
945 

Abdallah b. al-Harith al-Nakha‘1 838 
Abdallah b. al-Harithiyya see Abu ‘Abbas al- 
Saffah 

Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan 1075-1076, 
1088,1089,1103-1104 
Abdallah b. al-Haytham b. Sam 1163 
Abdallah b. Hisham b. Abd al-Malik 1048 
Abdallah b. Hudhafa al-Sahmi 685 
Abdallah b. Humayd b. Qahtaba 1197 
Abdallah b. Idris al-Awdi (religious scholar) 
1186 
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‘Abdallah b. Idris b. Idris, Banu 198 
‘Abdallah b. Ishaq b. Ibrahim 1263,1277 
Abdallah b. Ja'far b. Abi Talib 668,814,981 
Abdallah b. Ja'far al-Madlnl (religious scholar) 
1185 

Abdallah b. Ja'far b. Muhammad 1118 
Abdallah b. J ahsh b. Ri’ab 673 
Abdallah b. al-Jariid 1158 
Abdallah b.Jubayr 647 
Abdallah b. Jud'an al-Taymi 583,608,610, 
611,612,698 

Abdallah b. J ulays al-Hilali 1232 
Abdallah b. Khabbab b. al-Aratt 845 
Abdallah b. Khalaf b. As'ad al-Khuza‘I 831 
Abdallah b. Khalid b. Asid 807 
Abdallah b. Khazim al-Sulaml 114,132,134, 
804,805,886,946,947-948,951,971- 
972 

Abdallah b. Khazim al-Tamlml 1152,1181, 
1203 

Abdallah b. Lahl'a al-Hadraml 1126,1145, 

1149 

Abdallah b. Malik 657,688 
Abdallah b. Malik al-Khuza‘I 1144,1152,1161, 
1177,1181,1182,1227 

Abdallah al-Ma’mun b. Hariin al-Rashld see 
al-Ma’mun 

Abdallah b. Marwan b. al-Hakam 954 
Abdallah b. Marwan b. Muhammad 1060, 
1072-1073,1078,1135 
Abdallah b. Masad al-Asadi 1231 
Abdallah b. Mas'ada b. Hudhayfa b. Badr al- 
Fazari 854,925,944 

Abdallah b. Mas'iid 147,642,764,781,795, 
798, 811-812, 821,928m884-m885, 
92gm888 

Abdallah b. Mu'ammar al-Yashkuri 1015 
Abdallah b. Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan 922 
Abdallah b. Muhammad (son of the Prophet, 
called al-Tayyib, al-Tahir) 614,626 
Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘All see Abu Ja'far 
al-Mansiir 

Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. Abdallah b. 

al-'Abbas see Abu l-‘Abbas al-Saffah 
Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. Abi Talib see 
Abu Hashim Abdallah b. Muhammad b. 
All 

Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-Husayn 

1039 


Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Dawud al-Hashimi 
1258 

Abdallah b. Muhammad b. al-Harithiyya see 
Abu l-‘Abbas al-Saffah 
Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim al- 
Zaynabi 1141 

Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Imran al-Taymi 
1144-1145 

Abdallah b. Muharrar (religious scholar) 

1130 

Abdallah b. Muhriz (engineer) 75 
Abdallah b. Musa al-Hadi 1153 
Abdallah b. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 
Abdallah b. Musa al-Lakhml 1030 
Abdallah b. Mus'ab al-Zubayri 1159 
Abdallah b. al-Mu‘tazz 1285,1286 
Abdallah b. al-MutT 951,956 
Abdallah b. Nasr b. Hamza al-Khuza‘1 1277 
Abdallah b. Numayr (religious scholar) 1204 
Abdallah b. Qaml’a 647 
Abdallah b. Qays see Abu Musa Abdallah b. 
Qays al-Ash‘ari 

Abdallah b. Qays al-Fazari 926 
Abdallah b. Qunfudh al-Taymi 816 
Abdallah b. al-Rabi‘ al-Harithi 133,1107, n35, 
1168 

Abdallah b. Rawaha 163,651,667,677,680, 
687 

Abdallah b. Riyah 948 
Abdallah b. Sa‘d b. Abi Sarh al-‘Amiri 176, 
184,187,659,689,799-800,801-802, 
816,818,821 

Abdallah b. Safwan al-Jumahi 1126 
Abdallah b. Sa'id 1218,1253 
Abdallah b. Sa'id al-Harashl 1210 
Abdallah b. Salih b. ‘All 160,1076,1119 
Abdallah b. Sawwar b. Hammam al-'Abdi 
9H 

Abdallah b. Shajara al-Kindi 1057 
Abdallah b. al-Shikhkhir Abu Mu'awiya 
(religious scholar) 928 
Abdallah b. Shubayl b. ‘Awf al-Ahmasi 864 
Abdallah b. Shubruma 1090,1186 
Abdallah b. Suhayl b. ‘Amr al-‘Amiri 678 
Abdallah b. Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik 1013 
Abdallah b. Sulayman b. All 1141 
Abdallah b. Tahir 54,82,114,115,144,1220- 
1221,1225-1227,1230,1239,1241,1249, 
1252 
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‘Abdallah b. Tariq al-Zafari 674 
‘Abdallah b. Tawus (religious scholar) 1094 
Abdallah b. al-Thamir 505 
Abdallah b. Ubayy b. Salul 648,653 
Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'AzIz (governor 
of Iraq) 120,1023,1060 
Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. Hafs b. Asim b. ‘Umar b. 

al-Khattab (religious scholar) 1093 
Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 34, 

187, 784, 794, 795, 821, 842, 891, 904, 

906, 912, 926, 938, 955, 968, 988, 

Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. al-Walld b. ‘Uqba 1013 
Abdallah b. ‘Umayr al-Laythl 945-946 
Abdallah b. Umayya (governor of Sijistan) 

118, 973, 995 

Abdallah b. Unays al-Ansari 680 
Abdallah b. ‘Uthman b. Khuthaym (religious 
scholar) 1094 

Abdallah b. Wahb al-Rasibl 844 
Abdallah b. al-Wathiq Bi-llah 1257 
Abdallah b. Yahya al-Kindl (Talib al-Haqq) 
1061,1073 

Abdallah b. Yazld b. Abd al-Malik 1071 
Abdallah b. Yazld al-Hakaml 986 
Abdallah b. Yazld al-Khatml 929,988 
Abdallah b. Yazld b. Mu'awiya 947 
Abdallah b. Zayd Abu Qilaba (religious 
scholar) 1003,1025 

Abdallah b. Ziyad (governor of Khurasan) 

133,918 

Abdallah b. Ziyad al-Khath‘amI (secretary) 

85 

Abdallah b. al-Zubayr 118,134,187,802,828, 
830, 868, 891, 904, 930-931, 937-939, 
94i, 945, 948,95i, 952, 953, 957-961, 
962, 963-964, 966, 967-968, 969, 972, 
973, 974, 976,986 

Abdallah b. al-Zubayr b. Abd al-Muttalib 
664 

‘Abdawayh b. Jabala 1232 
al-'Abdl 1083 
Abdon 307ni95 

‘Abdus b. Muhammad b. Abl Khalid 1209 
Abel son of Adam 262,263,264,266 
‘Abld b. al-Abras al-Asadl 530,531,545, 

587 

‘Ablda b. Qays al-Salmanl (religious scholar) 

927,988 


Abidan son of Gideoni 295 
Abihu son of Aaron 298 
Abijam (King of Judah) 323 
Abimelech son of Gideon 306 
Abishai brother of Joab 311 
al-Abna’ 593,1197,1200,1213,1214,1272,1287 
Abraha al-Ashram (King of Yemen) 462, 
505-506, 573-575 

Abraha b. al-Ra’ish Dhu Manar (King of 
Yemen) 500 

Abraha b. al-Sabbah (King of Yemen) 504 
Abraham son of Terah (prophet) 70, 278- 
284, 288, 303, 534, 576, 605, 812,1103- 
1104 

Abrakha 471 

al-Abrash b. al-Walld al-Kalbl 1048 
‘Abs, Banu 147,148,149,221,511,541 
Absalom son of Maacah 310,313 
Abu ‘Abbad Thabit b. Yahya (secretary) no 
Abu l-‘Abbas b. al-Rashld 1183 
Abu l-‘Abbas al-Saffah (caliph) 1009,1022, 
1041,1054,1065,1070,1071,1071-1072, 
1097-1098,1104,1124-1125 
rule of 44-45,70,139,1075-1096 
Abu l-‘Abbas al-Tusi 1126,1144 
Abu Abd al-Rahman al-Qaynl 924 
Abu Abd al-Rahman al-‘Umari 1291 
Abu Abdallah (secretary of al-Mahdl) 1143 
Abu Abdallah al-Jadall 148,960 
Abu Abdallah b. Muhammad b. All 1039 
Abu Abdallah al-Sufi 1208 
Abu Abs b. Jabr 687 
Abu Ahmad Avenue {Shari' Abl Ahmad., 
Samarra) 95,1283 

Abu Ahmad b. al-Mutawakkil 60,1283,1286, 
1292 

Abu Ahmad b. al-Rashld 94,95,1183,1258 
Abu All (client of the Banu 1-Harith b. Ka‘b) 

892-893 

Abu All b. al-Rashld 1183 
Abu ‘Amr b. Abd Manaf 561 
Abu Amr the Kharijite 141 
Abu l-‘Amud the Kharijite 1273 
Abu l-‘Anbar (client) 77 
Abu 1-As b. al-RabI‘ 674-675 
Abu l-As b. Bishr b. Abd Duhman al-Thaqafl 
639 

Abu Asad b. Marzuban al-Faryabl (Marzuban) 
82 
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Abu 1-Ashhab al-'Utaridi see Ja'far b. Hayyan 
al-'Utaridi 

Abu 1-Aswad al-Du’alT 869 
Abu Atlq see Abu Bakr 
Abu Awana (religious scholar) 1180 
Abu 1-A‘war al-Sulaml 838,840,848 
Abu 1-Awja’ al-Sulami 679 
Abu Awn see Abd al-Malik b. Yazid Abu Awn 
Abu Ayman 699 
Abu l-'Ayna’ 1259 
Abu Ayyash al-Kihani 986 
Abu Ayyub Ahmad b. Muhammad see Ibn 
Ukht al-Wazir 

Abu Ayyub al-Ansari 638,822, 855 
Abu Ayyub al-Azdl (religious scholar) 1003 
Abu Ayyub al-KhuzI 1125 
Abu Ayyub b. al-Rashld 1183 
Abu Ayyub Sulayman b. Ayyub 81 
Abu 1-Bakhtari Wahb b. Wahb al-Qurashl 
(religious scholar) 598, 701,1185 
Abu Bakr b. Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith b. 

Hisham (religious scholar) 927, 988,992 
Abu Bakr b. All b. Abl Talib 880 
Abu Bakr b. Amr b. Hazm 1013,1029 
Abu Bakr b. Asad b. Abdallah al-Khuza'i 
1090 

Abu Bakr b. Bishr b. Harb (religious scholar) 
109502750 

Abu Bakr (caliph) 554, 617, 622078, 636, 637, 
681, 683-684, 731, 733, 736, 742, 744-745- 
746, 747, 764, 765- 784, 785- 791- 793- 795- 
796,797- 799- 813, 833,1236,1237,1238 
rule of 31-32,748-764 
Abu Bakr b. al-Hasan b. All 903 
Abu Bakr b. Hazm 1011 
Abu Bakr al-Hudhall 1090 
Abu Bakr b. Muhammad b. Amr b. Hazm 
1002,1006,1010,1023 

Abu Bakr b. Nasr b. Harb (religious scholar) 

1095 

Abu Bakra al-Thaqafi 773,774,790,906 
Abu Bara 1 see Amir b. Malik Abu Bara 
Abu Bardha'a b. ‘Ubaydallah b. Abl Bakra 
(governor of Sijistan) 118 
Abu al-Batt 1214 

Abu Burda b. Abl Musa al-Ash c ari 90801728 
Abu 1-Darda’ (religious scholar) 795,821, 
92801884 

Abu 1-Dhalfa al-Shaybanl 1061 


Abu Dharr al-Ghifari (Jundub b. Junada al- 
Rabadhl) 617,724,734,744,798,812-815, 
816 

Abu Dhu’ayb al-Hudhall (Khuwaylid b. Khalid 
b. Muharrith, poet) 592 
Abu Du’ad al-Iyadl (poet) 540,588 
Abu Dujana al-Ansari 648,753 
Abu Dulaf al- c Ijli 107,1207 
Abu 1-Fadl see al-Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib 
Abu Fudayk (Kharijite) 974 
Abu Fukayha al-Azdl 621 
Abu Ghanim see Abd al-Hamld b. Rib'i Abu 
Ghanim 

Abu Ghassan Yazid b. Ziyad (client) 86, 
1090,1097 

Abu Ghubshan 557-558 
Abu Hadlda al-Sulami 1072 
Abu Hakam see Abu Jahl 
Abu Hamza see al-Mukhtar b. Awf al-Azdl 
Abu Hamza al-Thumali 1039,1093,1130 
Abu Hanlfa (Harb b. Qays) 1100 
Abu Hanlfa al-Nu c man b. Thabit (religious 
scholar) 1129,118703214 
Abu Hanzala see Abu Sufyan b. Harb 
Abu Harb see Muhammad b. Muzahim b. 

Bistam; Tamim al-Lakhml Abu Harb 
Abu 1-Harith see Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim 
Abu Haritha (bishop) 693-694 
Abu 1-Hasan see All b. Abl Talib 
Abu Hasan b. Abd Amr 828 
Abu 1-Hasan b. Abl Abbad 1217 
Abu Hashim Abdallah b. Muhammad b. All 
1008-1009,1090 
Abu Hassan al-Ziyadi 599 
Abu Hatim see Ya'qub b. Tamim al-Kindl 
Abu 1-Haydham see Amir b. 'Umara 
Abu 1-Haytham b. al-Tayyihan 822 
Abu Hayyan see Yahya b. Sa'id al-Taymi 
Abu Hazim al-A‘raj (religious scholar) 42, 
1052 

Abu Hind (slave freed by Muhammad) 699 
Abu Hudhayfa b. al-Mughlra 613 
Abu Humayd Muhammad b. Ibrahim 1070, 
1076 

Abu Hurayra 784,790,795,858,859,920 
Abu Hurayra Muhammad b. Farrukh al-Azdl 
(military commander) 85,1151 
Abu 1-Huwayrith al-Muradi (religious scholar) 
1074 
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Abu l- c Ibar 985 

Abu Idris al-Khawlanl (religious scholar) 

Abu ‘Ikrima al-Sarraj 1022 
Abu ‘Isa b. al-Rashld 1183 
Abu Ishaq ‘Amr b. ‘Abdallah al-SabI‘I 571, 
808,1003,1025,1032,1051 
Abu Ishaq Muhammad b. al-Rashld see al- 
Mu'tasim Bi-llah 
Abu Jablra al-Ansari 148 
Abu 1-Ja‘fa’ 95 

Abu Ja'far ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad see al- 
Mansur 

Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Yusuf see Ibn al-Daya 
Abu Ja'far al-Baqir see Muhammad b. ‘All b. 

al-Husayn Abu Ja'far 
Abu Ja'far al-Mansur see al-Mansur 
Abu Jahl b. Hisham al-Makhzuml 621, 634, 
637- 673 

Abu 1-Jahm b. ‘Atiyya al-Bahill 1076,1087, 
1088,1090 
Abujamll 1154 

Abu Juhayfa see Wahb b. ‘Abdallah al-‘Amiri 
al-Asadl 

Abu Kablr al-Hudhall (‘Amir b. al-Hulays, 
poet) 592 
Abu Kabsha 699 
Abu 1-Kanud 859-860 
Abu Khalaf al-Jumahi 612 
Abu Khalid al-Anbari 81 
Abu Khalid (chamberlain of Abu Ja'far) 

Abu Khalid al-Kabuli 1017 
Abu Khalid al-Walibi 859 
Abu 1-Khasib 141 

Abu 1-Khattab see ‘Abd al-A‘la b. al-Samh al- 
Ma'afiri Abu 1-Khattab 

Abu Khazim al-Qadi (religious scholar) 1093 
Abu Khubayb see ‘Abdallah b. al-Zubayr 
Abu Lahab (‘Abd al-‘Uzza) b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
572,603,605,618,620,621,644,645, 

657 

Abu Lubaba b. ‘Abd al-Mundhir 658,699 
Abu Lu’lu’a 793,795 
Abu Ma'bad 978 

Abu Ma'bad ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad 
al-Taharti 197 

Abu 1-Malih b. Usama al-Hudhall (religious 
scholar) 989,1004 


Abu Malik b. ‘Ammikarib b. Saba’ (King of 
Yemen) 499 

Abu Maryam al-Qurashl al-Makkl 868-869 
Abu Maryam al-SalulI 889 
Abu Ma'shar al-Madanl al-Sindi (religious 
scholar/transmitter) 599,1185 
Abu Ma'shar Ziyad b. Kulayb 1052 
Abu Mas'ud ‘Uqba b. ‘Amr al-Ansari 147 
Abu Mikhnaf Lut b. Yahya (religious scholar) 
1147 

Abu Mu'awiya see Abdallah b. al-Shikhkhir; 

Muhammad b. Hazim al-Makfuf 
Abu Muhammad see al-Hasan b. ‘All; 

Huwaytib b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza 
Abu Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Yazld 1057 
Abu Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Jabir al- 
Yamaml (religious scholar) 114803022 
Abu Muhammad al-Sufyanl see Yazld b. 

‘Abdallah b. Yazld b. Mu'awiya 
Abu Mukhariq 921 
Abu 1-Mundhir al-Kalbl see Hisham b. 
Muhammad al-Kalbl 

Abu Musa ‘Abdallah b. Qays al-Ash‘ari 147, 
74i, 774, 780, 783, 789, 795, 803, 821,824, 
828,840,841-843,888,926 
Abu Muslim 120,138-139,156, 231,1046- 
1047, !054,1055,1063-1064,1065, 
1066-1067,1077-1078,1079,1080,1081, 
1090,1096,1098-1101,1126 
Abu Muslim the Kharijite 1178-1179 
Abu 1-Mu‘tamir see Sulayman al-Tayml 
Abu Na'ama 978 

Abu Nadia see Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf 

Abu Na’ila see Silkan b. Salama 

Abu Nasr see Malik b. al-Haytham al-Khuza‘I 

Abu Natil see Rabah b. ‘Abd al-Ghassanl 

Abu Nuh see ‘Isa b. Ibrahim 

Abu Qabll al-Ma‘afiri (religious scholar) 

1025,1052 

Abu 1-Qasim see Muhammad, the Prophet 
Abu Qatada b. Rib'I 687,755 
Abu Qays b. al-Fakih b. al-Mughlra 621, 
622079 

Abu Qays b. al-Walid b. al-Mughlra 621, 
622079 

Abu Qilaba see ‘Abdallah b. Zayd Abu Qilaba 
Abu Quda'a see Ma'add b. ‘Adnan; Nizar b. 

Ma'add b. ‘Adnan 
Abu Quhafa 32,763 
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Abu Rafi‘ al-Qibti 698,699 
Abu Ramla 1255 

Abu 1-Razi see Muhammad b. Abd al-Hamid 
Abu Righal 977n2i3i 
Abu Riyah see Maysara al-Nabbal 
Abu Ruhm al-Ghifari 683 
Abu 1-Sabbah 1178 
Abu 1-Sahba’ see Zafar b. al-Yaman 
Abu Sahl al-Aswad 954 
Abu Sa'Td see Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Ta’i Abu 
Sa'Td 

Abu Sa'Td al-Khudri (religious scholar) 795, 
821 

Abu 1-Saj see Diwdad 

Abu Salama see Hafs b. Sulayman al-Khallal 
Abu Salama b. Abd alAsad al-Makhzumi 
603,679 

Abu Salama b. Abd al-Rahman b. Awf 
(religious scholar) 988,1003,1024 
Abu Salih 599,626,629 
Abu Salih Yahya b. Abd al-Rahman (secretary 
and chief of ministry) 80 
Abu Salim al-A'raj see Abu Hazim al-A'raj 
Abu Samir 1216 

Abu Sammal al-Asadi (Shiirian b. Hubayra, 
poet) 591 

Abu 1-Saqr see Muhammad b. Dawiid 
Abu Sar al-Nasa’i (religious scholar) 1094 
Abu Sar al-Yasari (Dirar b. Murra, religious 
scholar) 1128 

Abu 1-Saraya al-Asfar (al-Sari b. Mansur al- 
Shaybani) 1206-1207,1209-1210 
Abu 1-Sari al-Sha’mi (client) 77 
Abu Sayfi b. Hashim 564 
Abu Sayyar al-Yasari (Hazar b. Murra, religious 
scholar) 11282901 
Abu Shakir see Maslama b. Hisham 
Abu Sharahil 1076 
Abu 1-Sha‘tha’ see Sulayman b. al-Aswad 
Abu 1-Shawk 1209 

Abu Shihab al-Kufi (religious scholar) 1187 
Abu Shukar 994 
Abu Sinan 801 

Abu Sufyan b. Harb 32,643,646,649,656, 
658,664,666,667,669,674,683,687, 
741,746,784,809,816,838,888-889, 
950,968 

Abu Sufyan b. al-Harith (al-Mughira) 664, 
736 


Abu Sufyan b. Yazid b. Mu'awiya 947 
Abu Suhba see Shuqayr the Eunuch 
Abu Sulaym Faraj al-Turki al-Khadim 223 
Abu Sulayman see Khalid b. al-Walid 
Abu Sulayman (client of Harthama b. A'yan) 
ii57 

Abu Sulayman b. Yazid b. Abd al-Malik 1031 
Abu Suwayd 1112 

Abu 1-Tahir see al-Zubayr b. Abd al-Muttalib 
Abu Talha see Zayd b. Sahl al-Ansari Abu 
Talha 

Abu Talib b. Abd al-Muttalib 45,571,572, 
604,605,607,608,609,610,613,614, 
617,618,619,620,622,624,625,631,636, 
699 

Abu Tamim al-H-m-?-ni (religious scholar) 
1003 

Abu Tarif see Adi b. Hatim 

Abu Thumama see Junada b. Awf 

Abu 1-Tufayl see Amir b. Wathila 

Abu Turab see All b. Abi Talib 

Abu ‘Ubayd b. Mas'ud al-Thaqafi 769 

Abu ‘Ubayd b. Mu'awiya b. Barmak al-Balkhi 

85 

Abu ‘Ubayda (client of Sulayman) 1012 
Abu ‘Ubayda (successor of al-Dahhak the 
Kharijite) 1061 

Abu ‘Ubayda b. Abd al-Rahman al-Azhar 

Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah (commander of 
Syria) 33,160,161-162,164,166,205,220, 
222,550,679,681,733,743,744,745, 

756,757- 763,765-768,772,775,779, 

780 

Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Walid 1002 
Abu ‘Ubaydallah Mu'awiya b. Abdallah 1144 
Abu ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 795 
Abu Umayya see ‘Amr b. Sa'id b. al-‘As 
Abu Usayd al-Sa‘di 697 
Abu ‘Uthman b. Marwan 1078 
Abu Wahb b. Amr b. Aidh 613 
Abu 1-Walid see Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abi 
Du’ad 

Abu 1-Ward Kawthar b. al-Yaman 78 
Abu 1-Ward b. al-Kawthar b. Zufar 1082 
Abu 1-Wazir see Ahmad b. Khalid 
Abu Ya'qub b. al-Rashid 1183 
Abu Yazid al-Sharawi (client of Muhammad b. 
Ah) 81 
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Abu Yusuf see Ya'qub b. Ibrahim Abu Yusuf 
Abu Zabyan al-Husayn b. Jundub (religious 
scholar) 989 

Abu Zam'a b. al-Aswad 613 
Abu 1-Zinad see ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Dhakwan 
Abu 1-Zinad 

Abu Ziyad al-Muradi 978 
Abu Zu'ayzi'a 986 

Abu 1-Zubayr see Muhammad b. Muslim 
Abyssinians/Abyssinia 347,462,497,562, 
622-624,1073 

Achish (King of Gath) 309 
‘Ad son of Uz 277 

al-‘Adal (subdivision of al-Hiin b. Khuzayma 
tribe) 547,673 

Adam 261-263,264,265,266,268,269,272, 
273,337,708,728,812,813 
Adam b. Rabi'a b. al-Harith b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
728 

al-‘Adba’ (camel) 700 
Adbil b. Isma'Il 535 
‘Addas 632 

Adham b. Muhriz al-Bahili 1067,1086 
Adhari Persians 106 
Adhinjushnas 466 

‘Adi b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Utba b. Mas'ud (religious 
scholar) 1187 

‘Adi b. Artat al-Fazari 119,136,1015,1023, 
1026,1027 

‘Adi b. Aws b. Marina 523,524 
‘Adi b. Hamra’ al-Thaqafi 618 
‘Adi b. Hatim 148,683,741,801,851,912 
‘Adi b. Ka‘b b. Lu’ayy 554,747 
‘Adi b. Ka‘b b. Lu’ayy, Banu (Quraysh) 569, 
611,613,620,674,793 
‘Adi b. al-Najjar, Banu (tribe) 565 
‘Adi b. Sharahil 688 

‘Adi b. Zayd al-‘lbadl 147,518,522,522-524, 
588 

‘Adiya b. Ahmad b. Tuliin 217 
‘Adnan b. Ahmad b. Tuliin 217 
‘Adnan b. Udad 509,536 
Adonijah son of David 317,318 
Adoniram son of Abda 319 
al-Adriq (Roderic, King of al-Andalus) 993 
‘Adwan b. ‘Amr b. Qays (tribe of Qays ‘Aylan) 
54i 

al-Af‘a b. al-Af‘a al-Jurhuml 537,582 
Afariqa (people from Ifriqiya) 82 


Afiya b. Yazid al-Azdi 1144 
‘Afra, Banu 634 

Afrasiyab (King of the Turks) 451 
Africans 184,187,188, 493-494 
Afridiin (King of Persia) 451 
al-Afshin Haydar b. Kawiis al-Ushrusani 93, 
96,98,1222,1232,1233,1244-1246,1247, 
1248-1250 

Afshin (king of Usriishana) 1139 
al-Afwah al-Awdi (Sala’a b. ‘Amr, poet) 589 
Agag (King of the Amalekites) 308 
Agathodaemon 435 
1-Aghlab, Banu 185,189 
al-Aghlab b. Salim al-Tamimi 1121 
Ahabish, Alliance of the 560-561 
Ahaz (King of Judah) 324-325 
Ahaziah (King of Judah) 323 
Ahiezer son of Ammishaddai 296 
Ahira son of Enan 296 
Ahishar 319 

Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kalbi 1196 
Ahmad b. Abi Ahmad b. al-Mutawakkil see 
al-Mu‘tadid 

Ahmad b. Abi Du’ad al-Iyadi 56,57,92,96, 
161,205,223,1234,1249,1250,1255-1256, 
1257,1259,1265 

Ahmad b. Abi Khalid al-Ahwal 227,1220, 
1222,1223,1239 

Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub see al-Ya‘qubI 
Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub b. Ja'far 31 
Ahmad b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 1040 
Ahmad b. Asad 1138 
Ahmad b. Bistam 1235,1254 
Ahmad b. Hanbal 1242 
Ahmad b. Hisham 1234,1239 
Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Ahwazi 1290 
Ahmad b. ‘Isa b. Yazid al-‘AlawI 1174 
Ahmad b. Isma'Il b. ‘All 1160,1168 
Ahmad b. Isma'Il b. Ya'qub (Ka‘b al-Baqar) 

Ahmad b. Isra’il 58,99,1262,1284,1285 
Ahmad b. J amil 1287 
Ahmad al-Katib see al-Ya‘qiibI 
Ahmad b. Khalid Abu 1-Wazir 92,95,1259 
Ahmad b. al-Khalil b. Hisham 1234 
Ahmad b. al-Khasib 58,96,157,1251,1253, 
1262,1272 

Ahmad b. al-Ma’mun 1239 
Ahmad b. al-Mudabbir 1284,1286 
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Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Mudabbir 1263, 
1267,1269,1272,1288,1290,1291 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Mu‘tasim see al- 
Musta'Tn bi’llah 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Shuja' see Ibn Ukht 
al-WazIr 

Ahmad b. Muhammad al-‘Umari 1227 
Ahmad b. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 
Ahmad al-Mu c tamid ‘ala-llah b. Ja'far b. al- 
Mutawakkil see al-Mu c tamid ‘Ala-llah 
Ahmad b. al-Mu‘tasim 1250,1258 
Ahmad b. al-Muwaffaq see al-Mu‘tadid 
Ahmad b. Muzahim b. Khaqan 1283 
Ahmad b. Nasr b. Malik al-Khuza‘I 1255- 
1256 

Ahmad b. Rahim al-Lakhml 1208 
Ahmad b. Sa'Td b. Salm b. Qutayba al-Bahili 
1241,1255 

Ahmad b. Tulun 215, 2i7n843,1283,1284, 
1286,1287,1288,1289-1290,1291,1292 
[Ahmad b.] ‘Umarb. al-Khattab al-Raba‘I 

Ahmad b. Wadih al-Isbahani 207 
Ahmad b. al-Wathiq 1257 
Ahmad b. Yahya al-Armanl 1268 
Ahmad b. Yazid b. Asld al-Sulaml 1179 
Ahmad b. Yusuf 55,1239 
Ahmas (tribe) 148 

al-Ahnaf b. Qays 115,127,132,804,830,928, 

964 

Ahriman 476 

Ahrimun (King of the Syrians) 344 
‘Aisha bt. Abl Bakr b. Abl Quhafa 652,695, 
696,697,699,784,811,819,825-828, 
830,831-832,833,837,875,899-900, 
910,920,957 

‘Aisha bt. Mu'awiya b. al-Mughlra b. Abl l-‘As 

969 

‘Ajlsa (tribe) 493 

al-Ajlah b. ‘Abdallah al-Kindl (religious 
scholar) 1094,1129 
‘Ajlan, Banu 889 
Akdar b. Humam al-Lakhml 953 
al-Akhtal (poet) 40 
Akil al-Murar, Banu 697 
‘Akk b. ‘Udthan (tribe of Azd) 155,509,511, 
536, 579- 776 
al-'Akki 1067 

see also Muhammad b. Muqatil (al-‘Akki) 


Aklub b. Rabi'a 537 
Aktham b. Sayfi b. Rabah 582,605 
Aljafna (Ghassan) 449,563 
Al Sinan 519 

al-'Ala 1 (ally of Sa'Id b. al-‘As) 683 
al-‘Ala’ (client of al-Mansur) 1119 
al-'Ala 1 b. al-Hadrami 687,741,754,758,764 
al-‘Ala’ b. Haritha al-Thaqali 666 
al-‘Ala b. Ziyad (scholar) 1004 
Alankashas 307 

Alexander the Great (Dhu 1-Qarnayn) 204, 
350,429-431- 45i 
Alhan (tribe) 449, 480, 579,1032 
‘All b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz al-jarawl 1221,1226,1227 
‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas 163,962,976, 
1000-1001,1040,1085 

‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. Khalid b. Yazid b. Mu'awiya 

1197 

‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. Masad al-Asadl 1231 
‘All b. Abl J a'far b. Muhammad 1039 
‘All b. Abl Muhammad al-Anmatl 199 
‘All b. Abl Sa'Id (Dhu l-'Alamayn) 143,1208- 
1209,1215 

‘All b. Abl Talib (caliph) 41,553,597,617, 

636,638-639,642,647,649,651,654, 
655- 656,657,663,664,665,666,667, 
671,679,682,683,684,688,689,692, 
693- 694, 707- 731- 732, 733- 734, 743, 744, 
745- 746, 747- 749- 75i- 756, 759,762, 764, 
773, 774, 779, 784, 793, 794, 795, 796, 797, 
801, 813, 814, 815, 816, 821, 892, 896, 898, 
907, 908, 916,934,952,1009,1019,1021, 
1040,1075,1077,1118,1189,1238 
rule of 37,117,132,821-882 
‘All b. ‘All b. al-Husayn 1018 
‘All b. Asim b. Suhayb (religious scholar) 

1205 

‘All b. al-Bahlul 1207,1219 
‘All the Elder b. al-Husayn b. ‘All 937 
‘All b. Hamid al-Zanati 195 
‘All b. Hashim b. al-Barid (religious scholar) 
1187 

‘All b. Hisham al-Marwazi (governor of 
Baghdad, al-Jibal, Azerbaijan) 55,114, 

143,1217,1230,1234,1239 
‘All b. al-Husayn b. ‘All b. Abl Talib 933-934, 
935, 937, 944, 956-957, 990,1016-1018 
‘All b. al-Husayn b. Quraysh al-Bukhari 1277, 
1284 
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‘All b. al-Husayn b. Siba‘ al-QaysI 1246 
All b. ‘Isa b. Mahan 141-142,142,1152,1177, 
1180,1192,1194,1195-1196,1196 
All b. ‘Isa b. Yazdanirudh 1263 
All b. Ja'far b. Muhammad 1118 
All b. al-Jarrah al-Khuza‘i 1181 
All b. Kinana b. Khuzayma 547 
All b. al-Mahdl 1145,1146 
All b. al-Ma’mun 1239 
All b. Mishar (religious scholar) 1148,1186 
All b. Muhammad (head of Zanj movement) 
1286,1288,1292 

All b. Muhammad b. Abdallah b. Abl Sayf al- 
Mada’inl (transmitter) 599 
All b. Muhammad b. All b. al-Husayn 1039 
All b. Muhammad b. All (al-Rida) b. Musa b. 

Ja'far 1258-1259,1283 
‘All b. Muhammad b. ‘Isa b. Nahlk 1200 
‘Ali b. Murr al-Ta’i 1207 
‘All b. Musa b. Ja'far al-Rida 112,143,1162, 
1211,1213,1215,1217 
‘All b. al-Mu‘tasim 1250 
‘All b. al-Rashld 1183,1203 
‘All al-Rida see All b. Musa b. Ja'far al-Rida 
‘All b. Salih (keeper of the prayer rug) 1239 
‘All b. Sulayman 1141 
‘AH b. ‘Umar b. Idris 196 
‘All b. Umayya 622079 
‘All b. al-Wathiq 1257 
‘All b. Yahya al-Armanl 1231,1245,1275 
‘AH b. Yaqtln 1144,1145 
‘Ah the Younger b. al-Husayn b. ‘All 937 
‘Ah b. Zabyan (religious scholar) 1187 
‘Alids (family) 195,1109 
al-‘Aliya bt. Zabyan 697 
Allah the Slayer 560 
‘Alqama b. ‘Abada (poet) 587 
‘Alqama b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Hakaml 977 
Alqama b. Abdallah al-Muzanl Abu Hazim 
(religious scholar) 1025 
Alqama b. Mujazziz al-Mudlijl 788 
Alqama b. Tha'lab (King of the Hadramawt) 

527 

Alyas (leader of the Nafusa) 183 
al-‘Ama‘ir (tribe) 496 
Amajur al-Turki 1286,1287-1288,1289-1290 
Amalek son of Lud 303,308,310 
Amalekites 308,310,576 
see also ‘Amaliqa 


‘Amaliqa (tribe/people) 488,489,535 
al-A‘mash see Sulayman b. Mihran al-Kahill 
Amat al-Karim bt. Abdallah 1114 
Amaziah (King of Judah) 324 
Amila b. ‘Amr b. ‘Adi (tribe of Kahlan) 163, 
166, 509, 544,1252 

al-Amln Muhammad b. al-Rashld (caliph) 

142,233,1154-1155,1162-1172,1176,1183, 
1218,1227,1229,1239 
rule of 50,87,143,222-223, 22 7,1189- 
1205 

Amin b. Nabt 536, 736 
Amina bt. All 1100 
Amina bt. Wahb b. Abd Manaf b. Zuhra 
602-603,604,736 
Amir b. al-Adbat al-Ashja‘I 682 
Amir, Banu 149, 513, 677, 689 

see also Amir b. Fihr, Banu (Quraysh); 
Amir b. Lu’ayy, Banu (Quraysh); Amir 
b. Sa'sa'a, Banu (tribe of Qays Aylan) 
Amir [al-Dahyan] b. al-Dahhak b. al-Namir b. 
Qasit 582 

Amir b. al-Darib b. Amr b. ‘Iyadh b. Yashkur 
54h 582 

Amir b. Dubara al-Murri 120,1054,1061, 
1064,1067,1068,1080 
Amir b. Fihr, Banu (Quraysh) 613 
Amir b. Fuhayra 621 
Amir b. Isma'Il al-Harithl 1106 
Amir b. Isma'Il al-MuslI 80 
Amir b. Lu’ayy 551,553,559 
Amir b. Lu’ayy, Banu (Quraysh) 559,620, 
695,855 

Amir b. Malik Abu Bara’ 605, 610, 676-677 
Amir b. Sa'sa'a, Banu (tribe of Qays Aylan) 
541,594,695 

Amir b. Sharahll al-Sha‘bI (scholar) 983, 
985,988,1001,1003,1025 
Amir b. al-Tufayl 677,689 
Amir b. ‘Umara Abu 1-Haydham 1156 
Amir b. Wathila Abu 1-Tufayl 881,1022 
‘Ammar b. Yasir 614, 621, 687, 734, 744, 787, 
812, 814, 815, 828, 839,1065 
Ammon 306,320 
Ammonites 311 
Amnon son of David 310, 313 
Amon (King of Judah) 326 
Amorites 284, 297,299 
Amr b. ‘Abasa al-Sulaml 617 
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Amrb. Abd Manaf see Hashim b. Abd Manaf 
Amr b. Abd Wudd 649,792 
Amr b. Adi b. al-Harith 509 
Amr b. Adi b. Nasr (Yemeni King) 517-518 
Amr b. Adi b. Zayd 524-526,539 
Amrb. al-Ahtam (poet) 590 
Amr b. Aidh b. ‘Imran 740 
Amr b. Amir b. Haritha 511, 512 
Amr b. al-As 38,164,168,176,183, 205, 220, 
622-623, 681, 687, 689, 694, 741, 749,751, 
756, 757- 766, 767, 768, 775, 776-777- 
786, 789, 790, 795, 799-800, 817-818, 
833, 834-836, 838, 839, 840, 841-842, 
848, 849, 879, 893-894, 906, 913, 921, 

952 

Amr b. Asad b. Khuzayma 544,614,615 
Amr b. ‘Awf 670 
Amr b. Awf (Aws), Banii 638 
Amr b. Dhi Qayqan (King of Yemen) 504 
Amr b. Dinar (religious scholar) 1051,1074 
Amrb. al-Hadraml 673 
Amrb. Halal b. Mals b. Amir 560 
Amr b. al-Hamiq al-Khuzal 820, 907, 908, 
910 

Amr b. al-Harith b. Abl Dirar 147 
Amr b. al-Harith b. Mudad 535 
Amr b. Hazm b. Zayd al-Ansari al-Najjari (Ibn 
Hazm) 820 

Amr b. Hisham (religious scholar) 1188 
Amr b. Hujr (King of the Kinda) 528 
Amr b. al-Humam 670 
Amr b. Humama al-Dawsi 582 
Amrb. Hurayth 147 
Amr b. Imru’ al-Qays b. Amr 518 
Amrb.Jahdam al-Fihri 645 
Amr b. al-Jamuh 711 
Amr b. Jurmuz al-Tamlml 830, 897 
Amr b. Khuzayma b. Ji'thima 513 
Amrb. Kulthum (poet) 587 
Amr b. al-Layth 145 
Amr b. Luhayy b. Qama'a 543-544,576 
Amr b. Malik al-Khuzal 806 
Amr b. Mas'ada 1225,1233 
Amrb. Maymun al-Awdi (religious scholar) 
148, 928,988 

Amrb. Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Thaqafi 
1034-1035,1043-1044,1055 
Amrb. Mundhir 11 (Mudarrit al-Hijara, King 
of al-HIra) 519-521 


Amr b. Murra al-J uham 926 
Amr b. Muslim (governor of Sijistan) 119, 
994 

Amr b. Qami’a (poet) 589 
Amr b. Qays al-Kindl 1012,1013,1016,1024, 
1130 

Amr b. Qays al-Kindl (religious scholar) 

1130 

Amr b. Qays b. Mas'ud b. Amir see Masruf 
Amr b. Said b. al-As b. Umayya 683,756, 
949- 954, 964, 970-971, 976 
Amr b. Shurahbll (religious scholar) 929 
Amr b. Sim'an al-Harrani 78 
Amr b. Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik 1013 
Amr b. Talha al-Khazrajl 503 
Amr b. Tamim, Banu 543, 594, 741 
Amr b. Tubba' (King of Yemen) 501-502, 
503 

Amr b. al-Tulatila al-Khuzal 618 

Amr b. ‘Ubayd (religious scholar) 1095,1130 

Amr b. ‘Ubaydallah al-Tayml 134 

Amr b. ‘Udayy b. Haritha, Banu 513 

Amr al-‘Ula see Hashim b. Abd Manaf 

Amr b. Umayya al-Damri 656,678,687 

Amr b. ‘Utba b. Farqad (religious scholar) 

928 

Amr b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 820, 902, 974 

Amr b. Yazid al-J uhani 926 

Amr b. Zayd 527 

Amr b. al-Zubayr 964 

Amr b. Zurara al-Qasri 1053 

‘Amra bt. Yazid b. ‘Ubayd 697 

‘Amraqim (King of the Syrians) 344 

Ananias 343 

Anas b. Haritha 689 

Anas b. Malik 974,1003^272 

Anas b. Mudrik (poet) 589 

Anasa (slave) 699 

Anastasius 1 (Roman Emperor) 446 

‘Anaza b. Asad b. Rabl'a (tribe of Rabl'a) 537 

al-'Anaza (lance of the Prophet Muhammad) 

‘Anbasa b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 986 

‘Anbasa b. Abl Sufyan 922 

Anbasa b. Ishaq al-Dabbl 1251-1252,1260, 

Anbasa b. Said 971 
Anbiya (Berber tribe) 198 
Ancient Greeks 359-428 
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Andalusians 1208,1226 

Andrew (disciple of Jesus) 334 

Anmar b. Arash 509 

Anmar b. Nizar 536-537 

Anmar (tribe) 537, 679 

Ans b. Qays b. al-Harith (tribe of Kahlan) 

509 

Ansar (Helpers/Supporters) 32,77,150,502, 
512,633-635,638,639,644,646,648, 
651,652,659,665,666,669,672,673, 
722, 723,733, 742-755, 747,749, 75i, 763, 
784, 811, 821, 822, 823, 837, 839, 896, 906, 

‘Antara b. Shaddad (poet) 588 
Anthemius (Roman Emperor) 445 
Antoninus (Caracalla, Roman Emperor) 433 
Antoninus Pius (Roman Emperor) 433 
Anushirwan see Kisra 1 Anushirwan 
Apollonius the Carpenter (Ballnus al-Najjar) 
397 

Apollonius of Tyana (Ballnus) 433 

al-Aqaba, First Pledge of 635,824 

al-Aqaba, Second Pledge of 105502454 

al-Aqib (Abd al-MasIh) 693,694 

Aqil b. Abi Talib 644,783 

Aqll b. Ka'b b. Rabi'a (tribe of Qays Aylan) 

54i 

al-Aqra' b. Habis 666 
Arabs 46, 69,103,105,106,107,108,109, no, 
112,113, n5,128,130,146,150,151,154,158, 
165,166,168,181,183,184,188,191,192, 
193,204,220,456,458,514,522,523,527, 
528, 534, 539, 542, 546, 547, 557, 562, 

577, 578, 583-586, 594, 610, 645, 649, 
688-689, 728, 750, 757, 765, 768, 787, 
792, 832, 892, 915,1034,1044,1253,1277, 
1282 

Araq al-Mawt see al-Husayn the Eunuch 
Aratus of Soli 408 
Arbad b. Qays 689 
Archigenes 388 
Archimedes 396 
Ard son of Benjamin 287 
Ardashlr Babakan (King of Persia) 450,452- 
453,477 

Ardashlr 11 (King of Persia) 457 
Ardashlr in (King of Persia) 473 
Ardawan (Arsacid King) 452-453 
Areli son of Gad 287 


Arfaja b. Harthama 769,771 
Arfaja b. al-Ward al-Sa'di 134 
Argham b. J umahir al-Ash‘ari 536 
Aristotle 46, 403,409-415, 429, 439 
Ark of Noah 268-271 
Ark of the Presence/Shekhina 293, 311, 319- 
320 

Arodi son of Gad 287 
Arpachshad son of Shem 272, 273 
Artabasdus 1050 
Arud (King of the Syrians) 344 
Arun (King of China) 482 
Arwa bt. Abd al-Muttalib 572,605 
Arwa bt. Kurayz b. Rabi'a 796 
Aryat the Ethiopian (King of Yemen) 505, 
506 

al-As b. Hisham al-Makhzumi 644 
al-As b. Munabbih 622^9 
al-As b. Wa’il al-Sahml 613,618 
al-As b. al-Walld b. Yazld 1056 
Asa (King of Judah) 323 
Asad b. Abd al-'Uzza 738 
Asad b. Abd al-'Uzza, Banu 581 
Asad b. Abdallah al-Khuzal 85 
Asad b. Abdallah al-Qasri 137,138,1037 
As'ad Abu Karib see Tubba' b. Hassan b. 
Buhayla 

Asad (client of al-Mansur) 1119 
Asad ( dihqan , Sher, al-Bamiyan) 124 
Asad al-Harbl 1214 
Asad b. Hashim b. Abd Manaf 564 
Asad b. Khuzayma, Banu 148,149,189,521, 
528-533, 543, 544, 545, 546, 569, 578- 
579, 594, 611, 612,679, 689, 739, 741, 759, 
821, 828 

Asad b. Ma'una 676 

Asad b. Rabi'a b. Nizar 537,544 

Asad b. Yazld b. Mazyad 1193 

As'ad b. Zayd al-Dinari 677 

As'ad b. Zurara 634,635 

Asaph (companion of Solomon) 321 

al-Asbagh b. Nubata 882 

Asbat (client of Quraysh, religious scholar) 

al-Asfah b. Abdallah al-Kalbi (governor of 
Sijistan) 119,1037-1038 
al-Asfar see Abu 1-Saraya 
A'sha Ban! Asad (Qays b. Bujara, poet) 590 
al-A‘sha (Maymun b. Qays, poet) 587 
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Ashan 311 

Ashandarabid (King of Kashmir) 1034 
Ash'ar b. Udad b. Zayd (tribe of Kahlan) 108, 
155,164,508,579,1144 

al-Ash‘ath, see also Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath 
al-Khuza'i 

Ash'ath b. Abl 1-Sha‘tha’ (religious scholar) 
1052 

al-Ash‘ath b. Qays al-Kindi 32,148,751,755, 
763,781,801,838,839-840,860,879 
al-Ashban 271 
Ashbel son of Benjamin 287 
Asher son of Jacob 286,287,296 
Asher, tribe of 331 
al-Ashhab b. Bishr al-Kalbl (governor of 
Sijistan) 119 
Ashja' (tribe) 149,688 
Ashmun b. Misr (King of Egypt) 488 
Ashnas al-Turki 88, 93,100,1246-1247,1251, 
1253 

al-Ashqar b. Amr al-Asadl 531 
Ashras b. Abdallah al-Sulaml (governor of 
Iraq and Kurasan) 137 
Ashras b. Hassan al-Bakri 853 
alAshtar see Malik b. al-Harith b. alAshtar 
Ashut b. Hamza 1266 
Ashyam b. Sharahll (poet) 589 
Asld b. Abdallah al-Khuza‘i (governor of 
Khurasan) 139, nos 
Asld b. Abi l-‘Is, Banu (Quraysh) 1252 
Asim b. Abdallah b. Yazld al-Hilali (governor 
of Iraq and Khurasan) 137,1058,1060 
Asim b. Amr al-Tamlmi 771 
Asim b. J amil al-Ibadl 1121 
Asim b. Thabit b. Abi 1-Aqlah al-Amri 674 
Asim b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-AzIz 1023 
Asim b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 795 
Asim b. ‘Umar b. Qatada (religious scholar) 
1024,1032,1051 
Asim b. Yazld al-Hilall 1049 
Asim b. Yunus al-‘ljll 1046,1047 
Asiya bt. Muzahim 631 
Aslam (tribe) 151,688 
Aslam b. Zur'a al-Kilabl (governor of 
Khurasan) 133-134,919 
Asma’ bt. Abdallah b. ‘Ubaydallah 1111 
Asma’ bt. Abi Bakr 951, 967-968 
Asma 1 bt. al-Nu‘man al-Kindi 697 
Asma’ bt. al-Nu‘man b. Bashir 963 


Asma’ bt. ‘Umays al-Khath‘amiyya 667-668, 
7i7> 734, 748, 763, 785, 880 
al-Astabaq 1233 

al-Aswad b. Abd Yaghuth al-Zuhri 618 
al-Aswad al-'Ansi 750,752 
al-Aswad b. Malik al-Harithl (religious 
scholar) 988 

al-Aswad b. al-Mundhir 523 
al-Aswad b. al-Muttalib b. Asad 618 
al-Aswad b. Si‘r al-Kalbl 562 
al-Aswad b. Ya'fur al-Tamlmi 539-540,587 
‘Ata b. Abi Rabah (religious scholar) 1024, 
1032,1051 

‘Ata b. Yasar (religious scholar) 927,988, 
1003 

‘Ata b. Yazld (religious scholar) 1185 
Athaliah (Queen of Israel) 323 
‘Atika bt. Abd al-Muttalib 572,605,611 
‘Atika bt. Abdallah b. al-Harith 739 
Atika bt. ‘Adwan b. Amr 737, 739 
Atika bt. Amir b. Zarib 739 
Atika bt. al-Azd b. al-Ghawth 740 
Atika bt. Dudan b. Asad 739 
Atika bt. Hilal b. Wuhayb 739 
Atika bt. Jabir b. Qunfudh 739 
Atika bt. Murra b. ‘Adi b. Sulaym 739 
Atika bt. Murra b. Hilal 561,737,739 
Atika bt. Rashdan b. Qays 740 
Atika bt. Sa‘d b. Hudhayl 739 
Atika bt. ‘Utwara b. al-Tarib 739 
Atika bt. Yakhlud b. al-Nadr 739 
Atika bt. Yazid b. Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan 

Atikas (female ancestors of the Prophet) 
738-740 

‘Atiq see Abu Bakr 
‘Atiyya b. Abd al-Rahman 1044 
‘Atiyya b. al-Aswad al-Hanali 978 
‘Atiyya (client of al-Mansur) 1119 
Atrib b. Misr (King of Egypt) 488 
‘Attab b. Asld (governor of Mecca) 683,741, 
764 

‘Attab b. ‘Attab 1261,1267 
Augustus (Roman Emperor) 396, 432 
Awd, Banu 148,1070 

‘Awf b. Abd ‘Awf (father of Abd al-Rahman b. 
Awf) 662,663 

Awf b. Amir b. Rabi'a (tribe) 541 
Awf, Banu 553 
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Awf b. Kinana b. Khuzayma 547 
Awf b. Lu’ayy 551,552 
Awf b. Lu’ayy, Banu 620 
Awf b. al-Mughlra 662 
Awf b. Mulham al-Shaybani 528 
Awf b. Nizar al-Yamami 80 
Awf b. Sa'd b. Dhubyan 552 
Awfb. Umayya 548 

Awn b. Abdallah b. ‘Utba b. Mas'ud (religious 
scholar) 1204 

Awn b. Ja'far b. Abi Talib 668 
Awraba (tribe) 189 
Aws b. Ghalfa (poet) 590 
Aws b. Hajar b. Malik (poet) 587 
al-Aws b. Haritha (tribe) 151,502,510,5n, 
512- 577- 581, 633-634, 635 
see also Ansar 

Aws b. Khawall al-Ansari 733 
Aws b. Tha'laba al-Tayml 115,805,947 
Awsala b. Khiyar b. RabT'a b. Malik 509 
al-Awwam b. Yazid b. Abd al-Malik 1031 
al-Awza c I see Abd al-Rahman b. Amr al- 

al-Ayham b. Jabala (King of Syria) 515 
al-Ayham b. al-Nu‘man al-Ghassani 687 
al-Ayham (al-Sayyid) 6930491,694 
Ayir (King of China) 482 
Aylan b. Mudar 541 
Ayman b. Umm Ayman 664 
Aynan (King of China) 483 
Ayyar (Syrian month, May) 270, 272, 448, 
475 

Ayyash al-Mantuf 77 
Ayyub b. Isa al-SharawI 78 
Ayyub b. Ja'far b. Sulayman al-Hashimi 1151, 
ii55 

Ayyub b. Marwan b. al-Hakam 954 
Ayyub b. al-Mughlra al-Fazari 80 
Ayyub al-Sakhtiyanl (religious scholar) 1052 
Ayyub b. Salama b. Abdallah b. al-Walld al- 
Makhzumi 1110 

Ayyub b. Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik 1010 
Azadhmard 770 
Azar 278 

Azariqa 973, 978, 979 
Azarmldukht (Queen of Persia) 473-474 
al-Azd (tribe) 115,148,153-154,155,179,509- 
510,511,512,513,514,578,579,688,740, 
769,801,829,973,1007,1055,1265 


Azd Shanu’a (tribe) 512 
Azhar b. Zuhayr al-Dabbl 77 
Azla 313 

Babak 94,95,106,1228-1230,1243,1244- 
1245,1249 

see also al-Babakiyya; Khurramiyya 
al-Babakiyya 1275 

Badham (King of Marw Rudh) 135-136, 994 
Badhra'a (Berber clan) 493 
Badr, Battle of 643-645,646,677,684,772, 
784,792,810,822,839,896 
Badr b. Amr al-Fazari 545, 546 
Baghbur (king of China) 1139 
Baghld, Banu 552 
Bahan (Vahan) 767 

Bahila b. A'sar b. Sa'd b. Qays (tribe of Qays b. 

Aylan) 541, 689, 953 
al-Bahr (horse of the Prophet) 700 
Bahra’ (tribe) 160,161,222,581 
Bahram Chubin 463-470 
Bahram (Hurmuz) Jarabzin 464, 469, 470 
Bahram 1 (King of Persia) 455-456 
Bahram 11 (King of Persia) 456 
Bahram in (King of Persia) 456 
Bahram iv (King of Persia) 457 
Bahram v (Bahram Jtir, King of Persia) 457- 
458 

al-Ba'ith b. Halbas 1105 
Bajlla b. Anmar (tribe of Madhhij) 148,508, 

509,537,577,579,688,769,781,892, 
1041,109502745 
Bakhtishu' (physician) 95 
al-Bakka’ b. Amir b. Rabl'a (tribe of Qays 
Aylan) 541 

Bakkar b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 986 
Bakr (tribe) 148 

Bakr b. Abd Manat b. Kinana, Banu 594 
Bakr b. Abdallah al-Muzanl (religious 
scholar) 1052 
Bakr, Banu 547,556,688 
Bakr b. Kinana, Banu (tribe) 547,578 
Bakr b. Wa’il (tribe) 120,121 
al-Bakri 966-967 
Bal'a b. Qays 610 
Balaam son of Beor 297 
Balagh b. Ba'ur (King of Syria) 513,51401351 
Balak 304 

Bal'anbar (Banu l-‘Anbar, tribe) 680 
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Balash (King of Persia) 459 

Balhlt (King of India) 354 

Bali (tribe) 170,172,179,681 

Balinus al-Najjar see Apollonius the Carpenter 

Balqayn (tribe) 163,801,1252 

Balus (King of Mosul/Nineveh) 345 

Balutis b. Manakil (King of Egypt) 489 

Balyamln b. Yashj ub 53601447 

Banijur 1122 

Baqiyya b. al-Walld al-Himsi (religious 
scholar) 1149 
Bar DIsan see Ibn Daysan 
al-Bara’ b. Abl Za’ida al-Hamdani (religious 
scholar) 1129 
al-Bara’ b. Azib 743,744 
Barajim (tribe of Tamlm) 543 
Barak son of Abinoam 306 
al-Baranis (tribe) 190 
Barbarb. Aylanb. Nizar 493 
Barbar (King of the Syrians) 344 
Bariq (tribe) 513, 539, 540 
Barmakids 48,123, 227 

see also Abu ‘Ubayd b. Mu'awiya b. Barmak 
al-Balkhi; Khalid b. Barmak; Musa b. 
Yahya b. Khalid al-Barmaki; Yahya b. 
Khalid b. Barmak 
Barmudhah 464-465 
Barqasana/Barqashana (tribe) 196,493 
Barra bt. Abd al-Muttalib 572,605 
Barra bt. Abd al- c Uzza b. ‘Uthman b. Abd al- 
Darb. Qusayy 736 
Barra bt. Murr b. Udd 544, 547, 737 
al-Barrad b. Qays (poet) 591,609-610 
Barsabbas 342 

Barzal, Banu (Banu Dammar, Zanata) 189 

Barzillai the Gileadite 3130225 

Bashashat see Ja'far b. al-Fadl 

Bashir b. Sa‘d al-Ansari 680,743 

Bashshar (client) 181 

Basques 193 

Basrans 999,1000 

Bassama b. al-A‘war 680 

al-Basus, Days of 538,751 

Bathsheba 312,313 

Batrawl 800-801 

al-Battal see Abdallah al-Battal 

Baward see Biward 

Bayakbak al-Turki 1283,1284,1285,1286, 

1287,1289 


Bay'at al-Ridwan see Good Satisfaction, 

Pledge of 

Bayda’, Day of (battle) 541 
Baydaba 351 

Baysar son of Ham 488,494 
Becher son of Benjamin 287 
Bedouins 480,496,676,855,1210 
Bela son of Benjamin 287 
BenaiahsonofJ ehoiada 319 
Benjamin son of Jacob 286,287,295,308 
Benjamin, tribe of 322 
Berbers 176,179,181,182,183,184,185,186, 
187,188,189,190,192,193,194,195,197, 
198,493-494,1252 
Beriah son of Asher 287 
Bighu 46901097 
Bihzad 463 
Biladh 352 

Bilal b. Abl Burda b. Abl Musa al-Ash‘ari 
908,1042-1043 
Bilal the Kharijite 1231-1232 
Bilal b. Rabah 621,640,649,661,766,776 
Bilga Kaghan (ruler of eastern Turks) 

48701196 

Bilqls bt. al-Hadhad b. Shurahbll (Queen of 
Yemen and Sheba) 320,500 
Bindad-Hurmuz 1176-1177 
Bind! (Binduya) 466, 467, 468, 469,470-471 
Binyamln b. al-Hamaysa‘ 53601447 
Bishr b. Abl Khazim (Amr b. Awf, poet) 588 
Bishr b. Abl Ruhm 771 
Bishr b. All b. Abdallah b. al-Abbas 1040 
Bishr b. al-Bara’ b. Ma'rur 656, 7101570 
Bishr b. Dawud al-Muhallabl 1222-1223 
Bishr b. Marwan b. al-Hakam 954, 973 
Bishr b. Maymun 81 
Bishr b. Safwan al-Kalbl 1030,1036 
Bishr b. al-Walld b. Abd al-Malik 1002,1057, 
1058 

Bishr b. al-Walld al-Kindl 1236-1238 

Bistam 466, 467, 471 

Bistam b. Amr al-Taghlibl 1107 

Bistam, Banu 1208 

Bistam b. NarsI 785 

Bistam b. al-Salas al-Raba‘1 1207 

Brahman (King of India) 346 

Brahmanism 358 

Brahmins 354 

Budas b. Darkun (King of Egypt) 489 
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Budayl b. Warqa 658 
Buddha 998 

Bugha the Elder al-Turkl 96,1250,1253, 
1266-1267 

Bugha the Younger 96,1261,1270,1271,1281- 
1282,1283 

Bughawlr 46gniog7 
al-Buhlul b. ‘Umayr al-Shaybanl 1041 
Buhtha b. Wahb b. Julayy b. Ahmas b. Dubay'a 
b. RabT'a (tribe of RabT'a) 537 
Buja (ethnic group, country) 173-174,494, 
495-498 

see also al-Hadariba Buja; al-Zanafija 
Bujayr b. al-Salhab 120 
Bukayr b. Mahan 1037 
Bukayr b. Wishah 135,972,973 
Bukhara-khudah 1245-1246 
Bula b. Manakll (pharaoh) 489-490 
Bulgars 275 
Buqayla (clan) 146 
Buqrat see Hippocrates 
Buqrat b. Ashut 1266 
Buran bt. al-Hasan b. Sahl 157,1225 
Buran (Queen of Persia) 473,769 
al-Buraq 620 

Burd b. Labid al-Yashkuri 1113 
Burjan (ethnic group) 271, 480 
Busr b. Abi Artat al-Amiri 789, 855-858, 

923- 925 

al-Butun (tribe, subdivision of Tamlm) 741 
Buzan b. Khalid al-Kirmani 82 
Byzantines 756, 757, 766, 767, 768, 777, 788, 
809,886,923,924,925,970,987,1012, 
1034,1049, i°5o> 1123,1137,1146,1174, 
1235,1246-1247,1254,1264,1267,1268, 
1275,1280,1292 

Caesar (general imperial title) 532-533, 
685-686,687 
Caiaphas 340 

Cain son of Adam 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 
267,269,271,273,274 
Caius Julius Caesar (King of the Romans) 

432 

Camel, Battle of the 828-832,86601483,875, 
89701666, 900,92901889, 952 
Canaan (country) 297, 306 
Canaan son of Ham 271,273,274,297 
Canaanites 285,299 


Caracalla (Marcus Aurelius Severus Antoni¬ 
nus Augustus) 4330902 
Carmi son of Reuben 287 
Children of Israel see Israel/Israelites, 
Children of 

Chosroes see Kisra 1 Anushirwan 
Christ see Jesus son of Mary (Christ) 
Christianity 441-447, 490, 492, 513, 5M, 581, 
690,1224 

Christians 147, 215, 232, 341, 443, 444,445, 
446, 447, 468, 497- 690, 775, 858, 876, 
897- 911-1140,1235,1253,1268 
Claudius (Roman Emperor) 432 
Constantine 1 (Roman Emperor) 43411911, 
441 

Constantine iv (Roman Emperor) 447 
Constantine (King of the Romans, foe of 
Manasseh King of Israel) 326 
Constantine v (Roman Emperor) 448,1050, 
1092 

Constantinople 443, 444, 445, 809, 905, 926, 
1011,1013,1137,1239 

Copts 177, 271, 488, 489, 490-492, 494,1233, 
1264 

Cush son of Ham 271 
Cushan the Infidel 305 
Cyril of Alexandria 445 
Cyrus of Alexandria 447 

Dabba, Banu 109,163,189,829 
Dabba b. al-Harith b. Fihr 550 
Dabba b. Udd (tribe) 528,543,580 
Dabi’ b. al-Harith (poet) 589 
Dabir al-'Affar 1275 
Dabshalim (King of India) 351 
Dahat (wife of David) 310 
al-Dahhak (King of Persia) 451 
al-Dahhak b. Qays al-Fihri (governor of 
Damascus) 550,852,853,921-922,951- 
952 

al-Dahhak b. Qays al-Shaybanl 1060-1061 
Dahir (King of Sind) 998-999 
Dahis, War of 541 
Dahman (singer) 42 

Dahriyya (religious/philosophical sect) 437 

Da'ifa bt. Hashim 564 

Daluka (Queen of Egypt) 489 

Daluya son of David 310 

Damdam b. ‘Amr al-Ghifari 644 
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Dammar, Banu (Zanata) 189,190 
Damra, Banu 548,609,669,673,678 
Dan son of Jacob 286,287,295 
Danaya b. Budas (King of Egypt) 489 
Daniel 327 

Daniq (King of India) 358 
Dar'a, Banu 197 
Dara (King of Persia) 451 
Darim, Banu 543 
Darim b. al-Rayyan (pharaoh) 489 
Darius (King of the Persians) 345, 429 
Darkun b. Balutis (King of Egypt) 489 
Darraj b. RabT'a al-‘Udhri 556 
Daryush (King of Babel) 345 
David (King of Israel) 205,308-318,319,321, 
3 2 3> 3 2 5> 3 2 6, 630, 778 
Daws (tribe) 154,578 
Dawud b. Abi Dawud 127 
Dawud b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas 45, 
1005,1040,1076-1077,1078,1092 
Dawud b. Idris b. Idris 196 
Dawud b. ‘Isa b. Musa 1168,1203,1210 
Dawud b. Marwan 954 
Dawud b. al-Nu‘man 1184 
Dawud b. Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik 1013 
Dawud b. Sulayman b. Ja'far 1013 
Dawud b. Sulayman al-Nabatl 80 
Dawud b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra 1081 
Dawud b. Yazld b. ‘Abd al-Malik 1031 
Dawud b. Yazld b. Hatim al-Muhallabl 1155, 
1156,1158,1197 

Dawud b. Yazld b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra 1064 
Dawud b. al-Zibriqan al-Raqashl (religious 
scholar) 1188 
Daylamites 805,1122 
1-Dayyan, Banu 687 
al-Dayzanan (idol) 516 
Decius (Roman Emperor) 4420942 
Democritius 398 

Dhakwan (clan of the Banu Sulaym) 677 
al-Dhari‘ah 278 

al-Dhihab al-Fahl (Malik b. Jandal b. Maslama 
b. Mujamma', poet) 589 
Dhimmi 1610538, 6900479, 86501474, 866, 
97402111,1261-1262 

Dhu 1-Adh‘ar (‘Abd b. Abraha, King of Yemen) 
500 

Dhu 1-Aktaf see Sabur 11 

Dhu l-‘Alamayn see ‘All b. Abi Said 


Dhu 1-Faqar (sword of the Prophet) 699- 
700 

Dhu 1-Hajib 769 

Dhu 1-Hijja (month) see pilgrimage ( Hajj) 
Dhu 1-Isba‘ al-'Adwani (Hurthan b. Harith, 
poet) 587 

Dhu 1-Ka‘abat (idol) 577 
Dhu 1-Kaffayn (idol) 578 
Dhu 1-Kala‘ al-Himyari (King of Himyar) 31, 
687 

Dhu 1-Kala‘ (King of Yemen) 504 
Dhu 1-Khalasa (idol) 577 
Dhu 1-Khimar Subay' b. al-Harith 665 
Dhu Nuwas b. As'ad (Zur'a, King of Yemen) 

504-505 

Dhu 1-Qa‘da (month) 7720958, 966 
Dhu Qar, Day of (battle) 527,538-539,645 
Dhu 1-Qamayn see Alexander the Great 
Dhu l-Ri’asatayn see al-Fadl b. Sahl 
Dhu Ru'ayn 501-502 
Dhu 1-Shahadatayn see Khuzayma b. Thabit 
al-Ansari 

Dhu 1-Thudayya (Kharijite) 846 
Dhu’aba b. al-Walid b. Yazld 1056 
Dhufafa b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz 1168 
Dhuhl, Banu 1229 
al-Dibab (tribe) 689 
Di'bil (poet) 52 

Dihya b. al-Asbagh b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 1151 
Dihya b. Khalifa al-Kalbl 675,685,696 
1-DIl, Banu 678 

al-Dimashqi see Sima al-Dimashqi al-Turki 
Dinah daughter of Jacob 286 
Dinar b. ‘Abdallah 1219 
Dinar Abu 1-Muhajir 905-906 
Dinar b. Dinar 987 
Diocletian (Roman Emperor) 434 
Diogenes 397 
Dioscorides 388 
Dirar b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 572,605 
Dirar b. ‘Amr (theologian) 48 
Dirar b. al-Azwar 689 
Dirar b. al-Khattab al-Fihri (poet) 591,649 
Dirar b. Murra see Abu Sar al-Yasari 
Dish b. Yaytha' b. al-Hun b. Khuzayma (tribe) 
547- 673 

al-DIth (tribe) 536 

Diwdad Abu Saj al-Ushrusani 1120,1249, 
1276,1287 
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Domitian (Roman Emperor) 433 
Dualism/Dualists 46,453,454,455,496, 

581 

Duba'a bt. ‘Amir al-Qaysiyya 698 
Duban (tribe of Asad) 545 
Dubay'a b. Rabi'a, Banu 537 
Dubayr, Banu 590 

Dudan b. Asad b. Khuzayma (tribe) 531,545 

Duhman b. al-‘Amlaq 514 

1-Du’il b. Bakr, Banu 548 

Dulayqa bt. Mamun (Queen of Egypt) 488 

Duma b. Ismail 535 

Duqaq (client of Hamduna b. al-Rashid) 

217 

Duqaqa b. ‘Abd al-Aziz 116803120 
Durayd b. al-Simma 589,664,665 

Eber son of Shelah 273,274,275 
Edom 320 

Eglon(KingofMoab) 305 

Egyptians 849 

Ehi son of Benjamin 287 

Ehud son of Gera 305,306 

Eleazar son of Aaron 297,298 

Eli the High Priest 307 

Eliada son of David 311 

Eliasaph son of Deuel 295 

Elijah (prophet) 335 

Eliphelet son of David 311 

Elishama son of Ammihud 295 

Elishama son of David 311 

Elishua son of David 311 

Elizabeth (wife of Zechariah) 335,336 

Elizur son of Shedeur 295 

Elon son of Zebulun 287, 307 

Emigrants see Muhajirun 

Enoch son of Jared 264,265,266,267,268 

Enosh son of Seth 263, 264-265 

Ephraim son of Joseph 287-288 

Ephraim, tribe of 305, 307, 331 

Epictetus 396 

Epiphanes (King of the Greeks) 432 

Er son of Judah 287 

Eri son of Gad 287 

Esau son of Isaac 284-285 

Ethiopians 271, 494-495, 506 

Euclid 46,398-403 

Euergetes (King of the Greeks) 431-432 

Eutyches 445 


Eve 261,262-263,268,728 
Evi (King of Midian) 297 
Ezbon son of Gad 287 

Fadala b. ‘Ubayd al-Ansari 925 
al-Fadl b. al-Abbas b. ‘Abd-Muttalib 664, 
73 2 > 733, 744, 749, 780 
al-Fadl b. al-Abbas b. al-Hasan b. Ismail 
1291,1292 

al-Fadl b. al-Abbas b. Muhammad b. ‘All 

1183.1184 

al-Fadl b. Abd al-Rahman al-Hashimi Abu 
Abdallah 621 

al-Fadl b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 962 
al-Fadl b. Abdallah al-Khuzal 1208 
al-Fadl b. Bida'a 612 
al-Fadl b. Hasha'a 612 
al-Fadl b. Ishaq b. Sulayman 1193 
al-Fadl b. Ja'wana al-Razi 80 
al-Fadl b. al-Ma’mun 1162,1239 
al-Fadl b. Marwan 91,96,1242,1250,1259 
al-Fadl b. Muhammad 1184 
al-Fadl b. Musa b. ‘Isa 1199 
al-Fadl b. Musa b. J a'far 1162 
al-Fadl b. Qarin al-Tabari 1274,1275 
al-Fadl b. Quda'a 612 
al-Fadl b. al-Rabi' 51,85,86,1152,1181,1189, 
1191,1194,1203,1214,1218 
al-Fadl b. Rawh b. Hatim 1158 
al-Fadl b. Sahl 50-51,88,143,226-228,1196, 
1211,1215,1216,1239 

al-Fadl b. Salih b. ‘All 1076,1119,1126,1127, 

1144.1147.1151.1184 

al-Fadl b. Sulayman al-Tusi 81,140 
al-Fadl b. Yahya al-Barmaki 124,125,126,141, 

1153-1154,1178,1181 

Fahm b. ‘Amr b. Qays (tribe of Qays Aylan) 
54i 

al-Fakih b. al-Mughira 663 
Faq'as (tribe of Asad b. Khuzayma) 545 
Faraj al-Baghwari 1224 
Faraj al-Rukhkhaji 55 
al-Faras see RabTa b. Nizar b. Ma'add 
al-Farazdaq (poet) 40 
Fariq son of Baysar son of Ham son of Noah 
488, 493 

Fails b. Bugha the Younger 1284 
Fails al-Na‘ama see al-Harith b. ‘Ubad b. 
Dubay'a b. Qays 
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Farrukh Humuzd 473-474 
Farrukhzad Khusraw (King of Persia) 474 
Fartana (slave girl) 660 
Farwa b. Musayk al-Muradl 689,741 
Farwa b. Nawfal al-Ashja'T 885-886 
al-Fath b. Khaqan 58,100,1270,1271 
Fath b. al-Walld b. Yazid 1056 
Fatima bt. ‘Amr b. Aidh b. ‘Imran b. Makh- 
zum 572, 605, 736, 740, 763, 961, 

Fatima bt. Asad b. Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf 
564,608-609,821,961,1104 
Fatima bt. al-Harith b. Buhtha 740 
Fatima bt. al-Husayn b. All 1029,1104 
Fatima bt. Muhammad (daughter of the 
Prophet) 614,631,638-639,668,693,734, 
736, 747, 748, 779- 810,880, 934, 961, 
1104,1238 

Fatima bt. Muhammad al-Talhiyya 1114, 

1125 

Fatima bt. Rabi'a b. Abd al-‘Uzza 529, 

Fatima bt. Sa‘d b. Sayal al- Azdl 555,737, 

Fatlta (tribe) 179 

Fayf al-RIh, Day of (battle) 541 

al-Faylakan 773 

Fayruz al-Daylami 752,914 

Fayruz 1 (son of Yazdagird, King of Persia) 

459 

Fayruz b. Yazdagird (dihqan of Nahr al-Malik) 

785 

Fazara b. Dhubyan, Banu (tribe of Qays 
Aylan) 221,541, 545, 552, 676, 688 
Fihr b. Malik, Banu (Quraysh) 151, 556, 644 
Fihr (Quraysh) b. Malik b. al-Nadr 549,550, 
558,620,750 

Fihr b. al-Walld b. Yazid 1056 
al-Fijar see Sacrilegious War (al-Fijar) 

Finhas b. ‘Idad b. Sadad 535 
Firas b. Ghanm b. Malik b. Kinana (tribe of 
Malik b. Kinana) 549 
Firuz (King of Persia) 474 
al-Firuzan 769,770 

Fitr b. Khalifa (Abu Bakr al-Hannat) 859 

al-Fityawn 502,512 

Franks 194,449 

al-Fudayl b. ‘Iyad 1163 

Fudul, Pact of the 611-612 


al-Fuja’a al-Sulami see Iyas b. Abdallah b. al- 
Fuja’a al-Sulami 
al-Fuls (idol) 577 
Fuqaym, Banu 548 
Fur (King of India) 350 
Fusls (King of Syria) 514 
F-y-r-an son of Af-ra-k-f-n (King of Farghana) 


Gabriel (angel) 262,279,281-282,283, 

284,292,335-336,616-617,619, 

625, 631,636n202, 642, 650, 657, 

667, 684, 698, 700, 715, 733, 744, 881, 
936 

Gad son of Jacob 286,287,295 
Gaius (Roman Emperor) 432 
Galen (Djalinus) 389-394 
Galicians 193 
Gamaliel 295 
Gascons (people) 194 
Gedaliah son of Ahikam 328 
Gershon son of Levi 287 
al-Ghabra’, War of 541 
Ghalib b. Abdallah al-Kalbi 677 
Ghalib b. Abdallah al-Mulawwahi 680 
Ghalib b. Abdallah al-‘Uqayh (religious 
scholar) 1131 
Ghalib (clan of Azd) 513 
Ghalib b. Fihr (clan of Quraysh) 620 
Ghalib b. Fihr b. Malik b. al-Nadr b. Kinana 
549- 550-551- 736,737- 739 
Ghalib b. Mudrika b. al-Yas 544 
Ghalib al-Ruml 1215,1216 
Ghamr b. al-Abbas al-Khath‘amI 86 
al-Ghamr b. Yazid b. Abd al-Malik 1031, 
1050,1127 

Ghanm b. ‘Iyad al-Ghanmi (i.e., ‘Iyad b. 

Ghanm al-Fihri) 204 
Ghanm (tribe/people) 528 
al-Gharid (singer) 42 
Ghassan b. ‘Abbad 53,54,143,1215,1216, 
1220,1223,1240 

Ghassan b. Ahmad b. Tulun 217 
Ghassan, Banu (Mazin b. al-Azd, tribe) 162, 
163-179- 509,510,513- 514-516,521,579, 
581, 592, 768n 937 

Ghatalan (tribe) 521,552,577,680,750 
al-Ghawth b. Murr (Sufa) 556 
al-Ghaydaq b. Abd al-Muttalib (Hajl) 572 
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al-Ghaydaq b. Sulayman al-Hadrami (judge) 

1145 

Ghaylan b. Jami' al-Muharibi (religious 
scholar/judge) 1074 

Ghaylan b. Salima b. Mu'attib al-Thaqafi 582 
Ghazala see Harar bt. Yazdagird 
Ghaziyya bt. Dudan b. Awf (Umm Shank) 

695- 696 

Ghazwan (client of al-Mansur) 75,1119 
Ghazwan b. Kinana b. Khuzayma 547 
Ghifar b. Mulayk b. Damra, Banu (tribe) 154, 
548,657 

al-Ghitrif b. ‘Ata’ (governor of Khurasan) 

141,1141,1150 
Ghiyath 859,867 
Ghurak (King of Samarqand) 996 
Ghuzak the Ikhshid 136 
Ghuzz (Turkish nationality) 131 
Gideon son of Joash 306 
Gilead 306 
Girgashites 299 
Goliath (Jalut) 309,316 
Gomer son of Japheth 271,451,479,480 
Good Satisfaction, Pledge of (Bay'at al- 
Ridwan) 810,824 
Gordian (Roman Emperor) 434 
Goths 993 

Greeks 358,359-428,440,492 
GunisonofNaphtali 287 
Gur (Ardashir Khurrah) 453 

Ha (tribe) 155 

al-Haba’a, Day of (battle) 541 

Hababa (slave girl of Yazid b. Abd al-Malik) 

Habba b. Juwayn al-Bajali al-‘Urani 881 
Habib b. Abd al-Raghban al-Himsi 78 
Habib b. Abd al-Rahman b. Habib 1121 
Habib b. Abi Thabit (religious scholar) 1025, 
1051 

Habib b. Amr 632 
Habib b. al-Jahm 1027 
Habib b. Maslama al-Fihri 788,790,806- 
807,923 

Habib b. al-Muhallab 1008 
Habib b. Murra al-Murri 1085 
Habiba bt. Kharija 748 
Hadad b. Isma'il 535 
Hadadezer (King of Zobah) 311 


al-Hadarat (Hadarib) 496 
al-Hadariba Buja 171,173 
al-Hadhad b. Shurahbil b.Amr (King of 
Yemen) 500 

al-Hadi Musa b. al-Mahdi (caliph) 47,1131, 
1135-1136,1136,1141,1145,1146,1177 
rule of 87,140,229,1149-1153 
Hadir (companion of Ahmad b. ‘Isa) 1174 
Hadramawt (tribe) 527,532,579,689 
Hadrian (Roman Emperor) 433 
Hafs b. Sulayman al-Khallal Abu Salama 

1037,1069,1070,1075,1076,1079-1080 
Hafs b. ‘Umar b. Abdallah b. Awf al-Zuhri 

Hafs b. ‘Uthman 83 
Hafs b. al-Walid al-Hadrami 1057 
Hafsa bt. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 695,696,697, 
784,790,919 
Hagar 280,282 
Hahakhuwa (idol) 174 
Hajab (tribe) 496 
Hajib b. Salih 1222-1223 
al-Hajjaj b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 986, 

al-Hajjaj b. Artat al-Nakha‘1 (religious scholar) 
1129,1147 

al-Hajjaj b. ‘Atik al-Thaqafi 773 
al-Hajjaj b. ‘Hat al-Sulami (Ibn ‘Ilat) 656,657 
al-Hajjaj b. Mansur 1120 
al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf (or Artat, engineer) 75,82 
al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf (governor of Iraq) 40, 
118-119,135,136,157-158, 918, 953, 
966-967, 968, 973, 974-975, 976- 
978, 979, 980, 981-983,984, 985, 

986, 987, 990, 993, 995,997, 998, 

999,1000,1001,1006,1007,1017,1018, 
1123 

Hajl see al-Ghaydaq b. Abd al-Muttalib 
al-Hakam b. Abi l-‘As 618,799,808,816 
al-Hakam b. Amr al-Ghifari 132-133,895 
al-Hakam b. ‘Awana al-Kalbi 1034,1043, 

1055 

al-Hakam b. Ayyub b. al-Hakam al-Thaqafi 
978,1006 

Hakam b. Hizam 644 
al-Hakam b. Hun b. Khuzayma 547 
al-Hakam b. Mina 943mg6i 
Hakam b. Sa‘d al-Ashira (tribe) 154,155,509, 
547 
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al-Hakam b. ‘Uyayna al-Kindl (religious 
scholar) 1051 

al-Hakam b. al-Walld b. Yazid 1053,1056, 
1060 

al-Hakam b. Yusuf al-Balkhi 81 
Hakim b. Abl Hazim (religious scholar) 1003 
Hakim al-A‘war (al-Muqanna‘) 140 
Hakim b. Hizam 658, 666, 723, 820 
Hala bt. Abd Manaf 561 
Hala bt. Khuwaylid 614 
Hala bt. Suwayd b. al-Ghitrif 547 
Hala bt. Uhayb/Wuhayb b. Abd Manaf 572, 
605 

Halhabls (King of the Syrians) 344 

Hallma bt. Abl Dhu’ayb al-Sa'di 603 

Hallma al-Muzaniyya 675 

Ham son of Noah 267,271,272,273,274,275 

Haman 291,328 

al-Hamaysa‘ 536 

Hamda (mother of Musa b. Ja'far) 1161 
Hamdan (tribe) no, 148,160,161, 509, 577, 
579,689,691,854,892 
Hamdawayh b. All b. al-Fadl 1246,1261 
Hamdawayh b. All b. ‘Isa b. Mahan 1210, 

1212,1219-1220 

Hamduna bt. Harun al-Rashld 217 
Hammad b. Abl Sulayman al-Ash‘ari (religious 
scholar) 1051 
Hammad ‘Ajrad (poet) 47 
Hammad b. Amr (religious scholar) 1205 
Hammad al-Barbari 1160-1161 
Hammad al-Khadim (al-Kundughush) 1209 
Hammad b. Salama b. Dinar (religious 
scholar) 1130,1149 

Hammad b. Zayd b. Dinar al-Azdl (religious 
scholar) 1130 
Hamna bt. Jahsh 653 
al-Hamra’ see Mudar b. Nizar 
Hamuya al-Khadim (client) 85 
Hamza b. Abd al-Muttalib (Abu Ya'la) 572, 
603,605,643,646,672,673, io88n26g4 
Hamza b. Abdallah b. al-Zubayr 964 
Hamza the Kharijite 141,1220 
Hamza b. Malik b. al-Haytham al-Khuza‘I 
(governor of Khurasan) 141,1144 
Hamza b. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 
Hamza b. Najih (religious scholar) 1188 
Hanada b. Ghalib b. Zayd b. (King of Yemen) 
499 


Hanan the Hittite 312 
Hanbal b. Malik 83 
al-Hanfa’ bt. al-Harith b. Mudad 535 
al-Hanfa’ bt. Iyad b. Ma'add 541 
Hanhal (King of Kabul Shah) 1138 
Hani’ b. Abi Hani’ 931 
Hani’ b. Mas'ud b. Amir al-Shaybanl 526, 
527- 538-539 

Hani’ b. ‘Urwa al-Muradi 932 
Hanlfa b. Lujaym b. Sa‘b b. ‘All b. Bakr b. Wa’il 
(tribe of Rabi'a) 109,163,171,537,689, 

752 

Hanlfs (Sabi’ans) 434,451 

Hanna bt. Hashim 564 

Hannah (wife of Amram) 330 

Hanoch son of Reuben 287 

Hantama bt. Hashim b. al-Mughlra 764,817 

Hanzala b. Abi Sufyan (religious scholar) 

1128 

Hanzala b. Malik b. Zayd Manat (tribe of 
Tamlm) 543, 683, 741 
Hanzala b. N ahd al-Quda'i 582 
Hanzala b. al-Rabr 689 
Hanzala b. Safwan al-Kalbi 1037 
Hanzala b. Tha'laba al-‘Ilji 539 
Hanzala b. Zayd Manat, Banu 594 
Harad see Jarad 
Haram b. Milhan 677 
Harami b. Abdallah of the Banu Amr b. ‘Awf 

Haran son of Nahor (Kharan b. Nahur) 279- 
280 

Haran son of Terah (Haran b. Tarakh) 279 
Haraq al-Bahrani 1208 
Harar bt. Yazdagird (Ghazala) 937,1016 
Haratan (Kharabat, King of China) 483 
Haraya b. Maliq (King of Egypt) 488 
Harb b. Abdallah al-Balkhi (client) 81,82 
Harb b. Qatan al-Hilali (governor of Sijistan) 

Harb b. Umayya 569-570,583,609,610 
Harim b. Qutba b. Sayyar al-Fazari 582 
Harimun (King of the Syrians) 344 
al-Harish (client of Hisham b. Abd al-Malik) 

al-Harish b. Ka‘b b. Rabi'a (tribe of Qays 
Aylan) 541 

al-Harith b. Abd Kulal al-Himyari (King of 
Himyar) 687,689 
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al-Harith b. Abd Manat, Banu 560,654 
al-Harith b. Abd al-Muttalib 567,572,605, 
621 

al-Harith b. Abd al-Rahman al-Harashi 1125, 

1135 

al-Harith b. Abd al-‘Uzza b. Rifa'a al-Sa'di 
603 

al-Harith b. Abdallah b. Abl RabT'a al- 
Makhzumi 118, 951, 953 
al-Harith b. Abl 1-As al-Thaqafl 796 
al-Harith b. Abl Shamir/Shimr b. al-Ayham 
515, 528, 687 

al-Harith b. Amlra al-Zabldl (religious 
scholar) 928 

al-Harith b. Amr b. Adi (King of al-Hira) 518 
al-Harith b. Amr b. Hujr (King of the Kinda) 
528 

al-Harith b. Amr b. Jurja b. Yarbu' b. Fazara 
(poet) 592 

al-Harith b. Amr al-Ta’I 1049 
al-Harith b. Asad b. BIk 125 
al-Harith al-A c warb. Abdallah b. Ka‘b al- 
Hamdani (religious scholar) 881, 929 
al-Harith b. Aws 687 

al-Harith the Elder (al-Harith al-Akbar b. Ka'b 
b. Aliyya, King of Syria) 515 
al-Harith b. Fihr, Banu 569,611, 612, 620 
al-Harith b. Fihr b. Malik 549, 550, 611, 612 
al-Harith b. Hawt al-Ranl 875 
al-Harith b. Hilliza (poet) 587 
al-Harith b. Hisham b. al-Mughlra 659,666 
al-Harith al-Hudhali (man from the Hudhayl) 
609 

al-Harith b. Jabala (King of Syria) 46101064, 
5i5 

al-Harith b. Ka'b b. RabT'a, Banu (tribe of Qays 
Aylan) 153,155, 541, 581, 689, 892 
al-Harith b. Kinana b. Khuzayma 547 
al-Harith the Lame (al-Harith al-A c raj, King of 
Syria) 515 

al-Harith b. Lu’ayy 551,552 
al-Harith b. Malik b. al-Harith (King of Syria) 
5i5 

al-Harith b. Malik b. Ifriqis (King of Yemen) 

500 

al-Harith b. Miskin 1233 
al-Harith b. Mu'awiya, Banu 527 
al-Harith b. Mu'awiya (King of the Kinda) 52' 
al-Harith b. Mudad b. Amr 535 


al-Harith b. Qays b. ‘Adi al-Sahml 618 
al-Harith b. Qays al-Ju'fl (religious scholar) 

928 

al-Harith b. Ruqad al-Khwarazml 80 
al-Harith b. Shaddad b. Mil tat (al-Ra’ish, King 
ofYemen) 500 
al-Harith b. al-Simma 677 
al-Harith b. Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik 1013 
al-Harith b. Suwayd al-Tayml (religious 
scholar) 988 

al-Harith b. Tamlm b. Sa'd (tribe) 544 
al-Harith b. ‘Ubad b. Dubay'a b. Qays (Faris 
al-Na'ama) 582,589 
al-Harith the Younger (al-Harith al-Asghar, 
King of Syria) 515 

al-Harith b. Zalim al-Murri 519, 521, 552, 553, 

589 

al-Harith b. Zama'a 622079 

Haritha, Banu 679 

Haritha b. Mudrika b. al-Yas 544 

Haritha b. Tha'laba b. Amir 510,511 

al-Harra, Battle of (Medina) 85401415,943 

Harthama b. A'yan 142-143,143, 228, 229, 

1156-1157,1158-1159,1177,1181,1184,1193- 
1194,1198,1200-1202,1209,1212,1227, 
1228,1239 

Harthama b. al-Nasr 1260 
Harun b. Abl Khalid 1260,1268 
Harun b. al-Mahdl see Harun al-Rashld 
Harun b. al-Ma’mun 1239 
Harun b. Muhammad b. Abl Khalid 1209 
Harun b. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 
Harun b. al-Mu‘tasim see al-Wathiq Bi-llah 
Harun b. Nu'aym 94 
Harun al-Rashld (caliph) 110,112,181,223, 
1136, H37> 1141, ii45> 1146,1149-1151-1152, 
1190-1191,1192,1203,1218,1219 
rule of 47-50,80,86,87,91,92,112,124, 
126,129,141-142,153,176,205,217,222, 
227,228-229,233,1153-1189 
Harun b. Sa'd al-'Ijli m3 
Harun al-Wathiq Bi-llah b. Abl Ishaq see al- 
Wathiq Bi-llah 
Haruriyya (Kharijites) 844 
al-Hasan b. Abdallah al-Nakha'i 1129 
al-Hasan b. Abl 1-Hasan see al-Hasan al-Basri 
al-Hasan b. All b. Abl Talib (caliph) 151,190, 
693- 736,784,814,828,859,880-881, 

882,898-904,934,1238 
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rule of 882-883 

al-Hasan b. ‘All al-Badhghisi (al-Ma’muni) 

94,1209,1231 

al-Hasan b. ‘All b. al-Husayn 1018 
al-Hasan b. Asad 1161 
al-Hasan al-Basri 133,936-937- 983-1003, 
1025 

al-Hasan b. Harb 1121-1122 
al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘All 903 
al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan 1088- 
1089 

al-Hasan b. Ja'farat 80 
al-Hasan b. Makhlad b. al-Jarrah 1270,1284, 
1286 

al-Hasan b. al-Ma‘mun 1239 
al-Hasan b. Muhammad (Sher-Bamiyan) 

al-Hasan b. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 

al-Hasan b. Mus'ab 1204 

al-Hasan b. Qahtaba b. Shablb 80,1066, 

1067,1069-1070,1080,1081,1086,1087, 
no6,1119,1137,1146 
al-Hasan b. Rashid 1144 
al-Hasan b. Sahl 54,56,94,143,157,1206, 
1208,1209-1210,1211,1213,1215,1219, 
1220,1225,1239,1260 
Hasan al-Sharawi 76 
al-Hasan b. Sulayman b. Sulayman 190 
al-Hasan b. ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Urwa al-Nakha‘i 
ii2gn2go3 

al-Hasan b. ‘Umar al-Fuqayml (religious 
scholar) 1095,1129 
al-Hasan b. ‘Umar al-Rustami 1219 
al-Hasan b. ‘Umara b. Mudarrib (religious 
scholar) 1095,1129 
al-Hasan b. Zayd al-Talibi 144,1114 
1-Hashas b. Hind b. Sufyan, Banu 592 
Hashid (tribe) 579 

Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf (‘Amr al-‘Ula) Abu 
Nadia 166,560-565,568,737,739 
Hashim b. Abd al-Rahman b. Mu'awiya b. 

Hudayj al-Sakum 1144 
Hashim b. Banijur 94,127,1240-1241 
Hashim, Banu 45, 48, 59, 67, 87,120,137, 
138,139-149> 163-185-186, 563, 598, 

610, 612, 619, 621, 624, 625, 636, 652, 
656,664,666,668,739,743,744,745, 
747- 756,778-779- 830,895-896,956, 
959- 961,1005,1019,1028,1037,1054, 


1055,1064,1066,1069,1076,1083,1090, 
1096,1102,1105, mo, 1118,1131,1153, U55, 
1176,1183,1189,1200,1213,1256,1277, 

1284 

Hashim b. Ishtakhanj al-Khurasanl 1121 

Hashim b. Ma'ruf 80 

Hashim b. al-Muttalib b. Abd Manaf 736 

Hashim b. al-Salt 1184 

Hashim b. ‘Utba b. Abl Waqqas (al-Mirqal) 

147- 767- 772- 789 

Hashim b. Yazid b. Abd al-Malik 1031 
Hashimite dynasty see Hashim, Banu 
Hashimites see Hashim, Banu 
Hashran (King of India) 352 
Hassan b. Bahdal al-Kalbl 951,954 
Hassan al-Nabatl 1026,1041-1042 
Hassan b. al-Nu‘man al-Ghassanl 981,987 
Hassan b. Thabit 5ioni337,515,647,653,749, 
75i 

Hassan b. Tubba' (King of Yemen) 501 
Hatib b. Abl Balta'a 657,687 
Hatim b. Abdallah b. Sa‘d b. al-Hashraj see 
Hatim al-Ta’i 

Hatim b. Harthama b. A'yan 1198,1228 
Hatim b. al-Nu‘man al-Bahill 115,132,805 
Hatim al-Ta’I (poet) 588 
Hatim b. Zayrak 1279 
Hawala b. al-Hinw b. al-Azd 513 
al-Hawari b. Hantan/Hittan al-Tanukhi 53, 
1208 

al-Hawas b. Jahsh b. Mudad 535 

Hawasiyya (tribe) 224 

Hawazin (tribe) 224,663,664,665,666, 

679 

Hawdaban (tribe) 497 
Hawshab b. Yazid 977 
Hawthara b. al-Harith b. al-Hajjaj see Abu 
Du’ad al-Iyadi 

Hawwara (tribe) 183,188,189,194,493 
al-Hayfa’ bt. Mudad 282 
Hayiyya bt. ‘Akk b. ‘Adnan 536 
Haykal daughter of Namusa son of Enoch 
269 

al-Haysam b. Abd al-Majld al-Hamdani 1160 
al-Haytham b. Abdallah 1200245 
al-Haytham b. ‘Adi al-Ta’i (transmitter) 599 
al-Haytham b. Mu'awiya 80 
al-Haytham b. Muhammad b. Abl Bakr 
(religious scholar) 1051 
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Hayyan al-'Attar 1022 

Hayyan al-Hamdani 1105 

Hayyan al-Nabati 994,1007 

Hayyun b. al-Najm 1179 

Hazim b. Khuzayma 45 

Hazn b. Abl Wahb b. A’idh b. ‘Imran 676 

Hellenism 441 

Helpers see Ansar 

Hephthalites 459,460 

Heraclea 1181,1184 

Heraclius (Roman Emperor) 447, 462,471, 
506,685-686,777,777-778> 786 
Hermes the Copt 490 
Hermes the Threefold-in-Grace 435 
Herod (King of Palestine) 331,334,335 
Hezekiah (King of Judah) 325-326 
Hezron son of Reuben 287 
Hilal b. Ahwaz al-Mazini 1027 
Hilal, Banu 154,773,1288,1292 
Hilal b. ‘Ullafa 772 
Hffla 580 

Himyar b. Saba’ (Zayd, King of Yemen) 499, 
508,510 

Himyar (tribe) 155,160,195, 501, 510, 577, 

579- 689, 953 
Himyarites 116 
Hind b. Asad b. Khuzayma 545 
Hind bt. Hujr b. Amr 529 
Hind bt al-Muhallab 980 
Hind bt. ‘Utba b. Rabi'a 646,660,884 
Hippocrates 359-388,395,398 
Hiram (prophet) 317 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (caliph) 
195- 230,986,1013,1030-1031,1053, 
1084-1085 

rule of 41-42,119,120,137-138,161,986, 
1033-1052,1104 

Hisham b. Amr al-Taghlibi 76,1107,1108, 

1119,1125 

Hisham b. Amr al-‘UqaylI 1099 

Hisham b. al-Hakam (theologian) 48 

Hisham b. Ibrahim 1070 

Hisham b. Isma'Il al-Makhziimi 40,986, 987, 

Hisham b. al-Mughira 602, 698 
Hisham b. Muhammad al-Kalbi (Ibn al-Kalbi, 
Abu 1-Mundhir) 599, 843 
Hisham b. ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr (religious 
scholar) 1093,1128 


Hisl b. Amir b. Lu’ayy 553 
Hittites 299,320 

Hiuan-tsang (Tang emperor) 48701196 

Hivites 299 

Hizam b. Ghalib 94 

Hizzan (tribe) 552 

Hormizd 1 (King of Persia) 455 

Hormizd 11 (King of Persia) 456 

Hormizd in (King of Persia) 459 

Hormizd iv (King of Persia) 462-464, 467 

Hubayra b. Abi Wahb al-Makhziimi 649 

Hubayra b. Amr 80 

Hubaysh b. Dulja al-Qayni 944,945,953 

Hubba bt. Hulayl b. Hubshiyya 557, 

82501257 

1-Hubla, Banu 733 

Hubshiyya 1271 

Hud (prophet) 593 

Hudal b. Kinana b. Khuzayma 547 

al-Hudayn b. al-Mundhir 1007 

Hudba b. Amir al-Sa c di 1046 

al-Huddan (tribe, division of the Azd) 

689 

Hudhaqa (tribe, division of the Iyad) 539 
Hudhayfa b. Abd Fuqaym (al-Qalammas) 

548,555 

Hudhayfa b. Mihsan 754,764,771 
Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman al-Absi 148,156,671- 
672,767,782,801,807,811,815 
al-Hudhayl b. ‘Imran 757 
Hudhayl b. Mudrika b. al-Yas 544 
Hudhayl (tribe) 503,544,579,594,609,674, 
728,738,739 

Hujr b. Adi 1-Kindi 852-853, 907, 908, 909, 
910 

Hujr b. Amr Akil al-Murar (King of the Kinda) 
528, 546, 581 

Hujr b. al-Harith b. Amr (King of the Kinda) 
528, 529- 530, 533- 545 
Hulayl b. Hubshiyya al-Khuza‘i 557 
al-Hulays b. ‘Alqama 654 
al-Hulw b. ‘Awf al-Azdi 850 
Humaya (Khumani, Queen of Persia) 451 
Humayd b. Abd al-Hamid al-Tiisi 53-54,143, 
213,1214 

Humayd b. Hurayth b. Bahdal al-Kalbi 947 
Humayd b. Ma'yiif 1184 
Humayd b. Qahtaba al-Ta’i 45,77,139-140, 
1068,1069,1097,1098, mi, 1113,1127 
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Humayd b. Qays al-A c raj (religious scholar) 
1094 

Humayd al-TawIl (religious scholar) 1095, 
1130 

Humran b. Aban 809-810, 816 
Hums (tribe) 580 

al-Hun b. Khuzayma, Banu (al-Qara, tribe) 
544, 546, 547, 673 

al-Hunayd b. Arid al-Judhaml 675 
Hunayn, Battle of 663-667 
Huppim son of Benjamin 287 
Hur (King of Midian) 297 
Huraya (Queen of Egypt) 488 
Hurayth b. Qutba 979 
Huriya (King of the Syrians) 344 
Hurmuz 1 son of Sabur (Hormizd 1, King of 
Persia) 455 

Hurmuz 11 son of Narsi (Hormizd 11, King of 
Persia) 456 

Hurmuz in son of Yazdajird (Hormizd III, 
King of Persia) 458-459 
Hurmuz iv son of Anushirwan (Hormizd iv, 
King of Persia) 462-466, 467 
Hurmuz Jarabzin see Bahram (Hurmuz) 
Jarabzin 

Hurmuz/Ahuramazda (Zoroastrian deity) 

476 

al-Hurmuzan 785, 795, 798, 816 
al-Hurr b. Yazld 933 

Hurthan b. Harith see Dhu 1-Isba‘ al-Adwani 
Hurthan (tribe of Asad b. Khuzayma) 545 
al-Husayn b. All b. Abl Talib (Abu Abdallah) 
693,784,814,880,891,898,900,902, 
903,904,909-910,930-937,938, 

939, 940, 942,948, 953,955, 956, 

957, 965,1016,1038,1039,1083,1088, 

al-Husayn b. All b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Hasan 1150 

al-Husayn b. All b. al-Husayn 1018 
al-Husayn b. All b. al-Husayn (the Younger) 
1018 

al-Husayn b. All b. ‘Isa 1263 
al-Husayn b. ‘All b. Mahan 1197,1199-1200 
al-Husayn the Eunuch (‘Araq al-Mawt) 1289 
al-Husayn b. Hisham 1234 
Husayn b. al-Humam (poet) 590 
al-Husayn b. Isma'il al-Tahiri 1263,1276,1288 
Husayn b. Kathlr al-'Abdl 1151 


al-Husayn b. Khalid 1277 
al-Husayn b. al-Ma’mun 1239 
al-Husayn b. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 
al-Husayn b. Numayr al-Sakuni 944,945, 
948,951,956,957,969 
al-Husayn al-Numayri 689 
al-Husayn al-Tujibi 186 
Husays b. Ka‘b 554,620 
al-Hutay’a (Jarwal b. Aws, poet) 591 
al-Huwaydara (Qutba b. Aws, poet) 590 
al-Huwayrith b. Nuqaydh b. Wahb b. ‘Abd 
Qusayy 660 

Huwaytib b. Abd al-‘Uzza (Abu Muhammad) 

39,655,666,820 

Huwayza b. Mushir 882 
Huyayy b. Akhtab 650,656,657 

al-‘Ibad (delegation of five Christians whose 
name began with ’Abd) 215 
Ibadls/Ibadlya (Kharijite sect) 181,183,191, 

Ibhar son of David 311 

Iblls 261,262,281,617 

Ibn Abbas see Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 

Ibn Abl Abd al-Rahman see Rabi'at al-Ra’y 

Ibn Abl l-'Awja’ 47 

Ibn Abl Bakra see ‘Ubaydallah b. Abl Bakra 
Ibn Abl Du’ad see Ahmad b. Abi Du’ad al-Iyadi 
Ibn Abl Had'a 688 

Ibn Abl 1-Huqayq see Sallam b. Abl 1-Huqayq 
Ibn Abl Mu'ayt see al-Walid b. ‘Uqba b. Abl 
Mu'ayt 

Ibn Abl Raja’ (Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Abd 
al-Wahhab) 1214 

Ibn Abi Sa'sa'a (religious scholar) 1093,1128 
Ibn Abi Tuwala al-Ansari (religious scholar) 
1092,1128 

Ibn Abi Za’ida see Yahya b. Zakariyya’ 

Ibn Aflah al-Rustami 194 
Ibn al-Aghlab (ruler of Ifriqiya) 184 
Ibn Aisha (Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Abd 
al-Wahhab) 1224 

Ibn Aisha (Muhammad b. Aisha Abu Ja'far, 
singer) 42 
Ibn ‘Akkar 1286 
Ibn ‘Arrar 1043,1062-1063 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath see Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath; Muhammad 
b. al-Ash‘ath al-Khuza‘i 
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Ibn Atlk see Abdallah b. Atlk 
Ibn Atiyya see Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad b. 
Atiyya al-Sa'dl 

Ibn al-Ba‘Ith see Muhammad b. al-Ba c Ith 
Ibn Bashir al-Ansari see al-Nu‘man b. Bashir 
al-Ansari 

Ibn Bayhas al-Kilabl 1252 

Ibn Dajaja al-Fuqaym (Bukayr b. Yazld, poet) 

Ibn Darraj see Abdallah b. Darraj 
Ibn al-Daya (Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Yusuf) 
225-226, 23ingoo 

Ibn Daysan (Bar DIsan, Bardesanes) 46- 
47 

Ibn Harb see Abu Sufyan b. Harb 
Ibn Harma 1065 

Ibn Hazm (Amr b. Hazm b. Zayd) 820 
Ibn Hirash al-AbsI (religious scholar) 

Ibn Hisham see Abd al-Malik b. Hisham 
Ibn Hubayra see ‘Umar b. Hubayra 
Ibn Hudayj al-Kindi see Mu'awiya b. Hudayj 
al-Kindi 

Ibn Humayd al-Tusi see Muhammad b. 
Humayd al-Tusi 

Ibn ‘Idah al-Ash c ari (Abdallah b. Abd al- 
Rahman) 937-938,1093 
Ibn ‘Ilat see al-Hajjaj b. ‘Ilat al-Sulaml 
Ibn Ishaq see Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Yasar 
Ibn Jahdam see Abd al-Rahman b. Jahdam 

Ibn Jud'an al-Taymi see Abdallah b. Jud'an 
al-Taymi 

Ibn al-Kahina 906 

Ibn al-Kalbi see Hisham b. Muhammad al- 
Kalbi 

Ibn al-Kawwa’ (Abdallah b. Abi Awfa Amr 
al-Yashkuri) 844 
Ibn Khatal 660 
Ibn Mansur b. Ziyad 1225 
Ibn Marjana see ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad 
Ibn Mas'ada see Abdallah b. Mas'ada 
Ibn Masala al-Hawwari al-Ibadi 194 
Ibn Mas'iid see Abdallah b. Mas'ud 
Ibn Mina 943 

Ibn al-Mudallal al-Asadi (Jald b. Qays, poet) 
588 

Ibn al-Muhallab see Yazid b. al-Muhallab 
Ibn Muhriz (singer) 42 


Ibn Mujahid 1279 

Ibn Muljam see Abd al-Rahman b. Muljam 
al-Muradl 

Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ 46,1101-1102 

Ibn Mutahhar al-San‘ani 1293 

Ibn al-MutI‘ see Abdallah b. al-Mutf 

Ibn Rabah see Bilal b. Rabah 

Ibn Rawda see ‘Isa b. Najih 

Ibn Rumayla al-Dabbl (poet) 591 

Ibn Said b. ‘Umar b. Yahya b. al-‘As al-A‘war 

Ibn Sawwar b. Hammam see Abdallah b. 

Sawwar b. Hammam 
Ibn Shaddad 205 
Ibn Shakla see Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi 
Ibn Shihab al-Zuhrl see Muhammad b. 

Muslim (Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri) 

Ibn Shubruma see Abdallah b. Shubruma 
Ibn Surayj (singer) 42 
Ibn Tabataba see Muhammad b. Ibrahim (Ibn 
Tabataba) 

Ibn ‘Udays al-Balawi see Abd al-Rahman b. 
‘Udays al-Balawi 

Ibn Ukht al-WazIr (Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 

Shuja' Abu Ayyub) 1290,1292 
Ibn ‘Ulatha al-‘UqaylI (judge) 1144 
Ibn ‘Umar see Abdallah b. ‘Umar 
Ibn ‘Umays (Amr b. ‘Umays b. Mas'ud al- 
Dhuhli) 852 
Ibn Umm Du'ad 540 
Ibn Uthal 897 

Ibn Wadih al-Ya‘qiibI see al-Ya‘qiibI 
Ibn Ya'qub 1278 
Ibn al-Yasa‘ al-Kindi (judge) 1145 
Ibn al-Zayyat see Muhammad b. Abd al-Malik 
al-Zayyat 

Ibn al-Ziba‘ra al-Sahml (Abdallah b. Qays, 
poet) 590 

Ibn Ziyad see ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad 
Ibn al-Zubayr see Abdallah b. al-Zubayr 
Ibrahim see Abraham son of Terah (prophet) 
Ibrahim b. al-'Abbas b. ‘Umayr b. ‘Utarid 120 
Ibrahim b. Abdallah b. Hasan 1111-1115 
Ibrahim b. Abi 1-Hasan al-Aslami (religious 
scholar) 1147,1185 

Ibrahim b. Abi Ja'far al-Himyari (al-Munaji) 

Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab b. Salim (Ibrahim 1, 
Aghlabid ruler) 1159 
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Ibrahim b. Ahmad (Ibrahim u, Aghlabid 
ruler) 185 

Ibrahim b. Aisha see Ibn Aisha 
Ibrahim b. Asim al-'Uqayll (governor of 
Sijistan) 120 
Ibrahim b. al-Dayraj 1251 
Ibrahim b. Hisham b. Isma'Il al-Makhziiml 
1047,1048,1053,1055 

Ibrahim b. Humayd al-Marwarrudhl 120 
Ibrahim b. Ja'far b. Abl Ja'far al-Mansur 1146 
Ibrahim b. Jibril 126 
Ibrahim b. al-KhasIb 1253 
Ibrahim b. al-Mahdl 51,1145,1183,1200,1213- 
1214,1218,1223-1224 

Ibrahim b. Malik b. al-Harith al-Ashtar 956, 

969 

Ibrahim b. al-Ma’miin 1239 
Ibrahim b. Maysara (religious scholar) 

1074 

Ibrahim b. Muhammad (son of the Prophet 
Muhammad) 695, 696, 698-699 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Abd al-Wahhab 
(Ibn Aisha) 1224 

Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. All b. Abdallah b. 
Abbas 1047, 1054,1065,1066,1078, 

1090 

Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. All b. al-Husayn 
(Ibrahim b. Abl Ja'far) 1039 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Fazari (astron¬ 
omer) 75 

Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Imam 
1159 

Ibrahim b. Muhammad (al-Sufi) 1286 
Ibrahim b. Musa b. Ja'far 53,1162,1207,1210, 
1211,1212,1219 

Ibrahim b. al-Mutawakkil see al-Mu’ayyad bi- 
llah 

Ibrahim al-Nakha‘I 983,1003 
Ibrahim b. al-Nasr al-Tamlml 1220 
Ibrahim b. al-Qasim 1184 
Ibrahim b. Rabah 1253 
Ibrahim b. Riyah 96 
Ibrahim b. Sa'd al-Zuhrl (religious scholar) 
1147,1186 

Ibrahim b. Sulayman al-'Abdl 1141 
Ibrahim b. Tamlm 1206 
Ibrahim b. ‘Uthman b. Nahlk 1174,1184 
Ibrahim b. al-Walld (caliph) 1002,1057 
rule of 1058-1059 


Ibrahim b. al-Wathiq 1257 
Ibrahim b. Yahya b. Muhammad b. ‘All 1124, 
1127,1146 

Ibrahim b. Yazld al-KhiizI (religious scholar) 
1128 

Ibrahim b. Yazld al-Tayml (al-Nakha‘I) 989, 
1003 

Ibzan (Nahshon) 307 
‘I dad b. Sadad b. Jandal b. Mudad 535 
Idris b. Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘All 
1150 

Idris, Banu 196 
Idris b. Idris 1151 
Idris b. Idris, Banu 195-196 
Idris (prophet) 267, 268, 435 
see also Enoch son of Jared 
Ifriqls b. Abraha (King of Yemen) 500 
‘Ijl b. Lujaym b. Sa'b b. ‘All b. Bakr (tribe of 
Rabl'a) 107,537 

Ikhshld (title of rulers of Soghdia/Farghana) 

1139 

‘Ikrima b. Abl Jahl 649,661,672,697,755 
‘Ikrima (client of Ibn ‘Abbas, religious 
scholar) 1003,1025 
‘Ikrisha bt. ‘Adwan b. ‘Amr b. Qays 549, 

737 

‘Ilba’ b. al-Harith 529,530 

Ilyas b. Asad al-Khurasanl 1226 

Ilyas b. Habib al-Fihri (al-‘UqbI) 1085,1121 

Ilyas b. Mudar see al-Yas b. Mudar 

Imnah son of Asher 287 

‘Imran (tribe of Azd) 512 

‘Imran b. al-Fasfl al-Burjuml 134, 806 

‘Imran b. Khalid (religious scholar) 1189 

‘Imran b. Mihran 1279,1281 

‘Imran b. Mujalid 185 

‘Imran b. Musa b. Yahya al-Barmakl 1223, 

1251 

‘Imran b. al-Waddah (engineer) 75,79, 

81 

Imru’ al-Qays b. Amr (Yemenite King) 

518 

Imru’ al-Qays b. Hujr 529-533,544,545 
Imru’ al-Qays b. Rabl'a see Muhalhil 
Imru 1 al-Qays b. Zayd Manat b. Tamlm, Banu 
(tribe) 522,581 
Indians 271,358 
Injifa (Berber clan) 195 
lob son of Issachar 287 
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Iqllma daughter of Adam 262,263 
‘Isa b. Abl Khalid 1213,1214 
‘Isa b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 1040,1076, 
1090,1091,1096,1097,1102,1135,1140, 
1146 

‘Isa b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad 190 
‘Isa b. Ibrahim b. Nuh Abu Nuh 1284,1285 
‘Isa b. Idris b. Ma'qil 107 
‘Isa b. Ja'far b. al-Mansur 78,1155,1168,1182, 
1184 

‘Isa b. al-Ma’miin 1239 

‘Isa b. al-Mansur 1125112886 

‘Isa b. Mansur al-Rafiql 1234 

‘Isa b. Ma'qil al-‘ljll 1046,1047 

‘Isa b. Maryam see Jesus son of Mary (Christ) 

‘Isa b. Muhammad b. Abl Khalid 52,1214, 

‘Isa b. Musa al-Hadl 1153 
‘Isa b. Musa al-Khurasani 1121 
‘Isa b. Musa b. Muhammad 1076,1092,1099, 
1102,1111,1113,1115,1119,1127,1135,1141 
‘Isa b. Najlh (Ibn Rawda) 82 
‘Isa b. al-Rashld 1219 
‘Isa b. Rawda 1126 
‘Isa b. Salih b. ‘All 1168 
‘Isa b. Shaykh al-Raba‘I 1279-1280,1282, 

1286,1287-1288,1289 
‘Isa b. Yazld b. Da’b (transmitter) 599 
‘Isa b. Yazld al-Juludi 53,1210,1211,1212,1219, 
1227,1232 

Isaac son of Abraham 281,282,283,284-285, 
286,288,303,832,1044 
Isaf (idol) 576-577 
Isaiah (prophet) 324,325,326,334,337 
Ishaq b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas 1040 
Ishaq al-Azraq (religious scholar) 1205 
Ishaq b. Dinar b. ‘Abdallah 1290 
Ishaq b. al-Hadl 1153 

Ishaq b. Ibrahim (brother of Tahir b. Ibrahim) 
83, 94,144,1230,1239,1241,1242,1243- 
1244,1245,1250,1251,1253,1254,1256, 
1257,1258-1259,1259,1261,1262,1264, 

Ishaq b. ‘Isa b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas 
(al-Hashiml) 77, 80,1168,1190 
Ishaq b. Isma'Il b. Shu'ayb al-Taflisi 1231, 

1246,1254,1266 
Ishaq b. al-Mahdi 1145 
Ishaq b. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 


Ishaq b. Muslim al-‘Uqayli 1058,1060,1072, 
1082,1085,1099,1125 

Ishaq b. Sulayman b. ‘All al-Hashiml 598, 
1155,1184,1193,1227 

Ishaq b. Suwayd al-‘Udhri (religious scholar) 

1095 

Ishaq b. Yahya (b. Sulayman b. Yahya) b. 

Mu'adh 86,94, no, 1250,1257,126003650, 

Ishaq b. Yazld 1263 
Ishbak son of Abraham 284 
Ishmael son of Abraham see Isma'Il b. Ibrahim 
Ishvah son of Asher 287 
Ishvi son of Asher 287 
Islam 69, 70, U2,124,136,176, 617,621, 625, 
632,635,648,653,658,664,666,678, 
679,685,689,694,696,710,726,728, 

75 2 > 77b 79 2 > 833, 850, 978,1015,1033, 
1122,1140,1193,1216 

‘Isma b. Abl ‘Isma al-Sabi‘1 142,1195,1203 
‘Isma al-Kurdi 1243 
Isma'Il b. ‘Abdallah al-Qasri 1072 
Isma'Il b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 84,1040, 
1076,1091,1102,1113,1118,1119,1126, 

1127 

Isma'Il b. ‘All b. ‘Isa 1263 
Isma'Il b. al-Hadl 1153 
Isma'Il b. Ibrahim 280-282, 283-284, 502, 
533-535- 559- 567,736,738,812,832, 
1044 

Isma'Il b. Ja'far Abu ‘Uqayl (religious scholar) 
1185 

Isma'Il b. Ja'far b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. al- 
Husayn 1118 

Isma'Il b. Ja'far b. Sulayman b. ‘All 51,1211 
Isma'Il b. al-Ma’miin 1239 
Isma'Il b. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 
Isma'Il b. al-Mutawakkil 1286 
Isma'Il b. al-Qasim 1184 
Isma'Il b. Shu'ayb 1193 
Isma'Il b. Subayh al-Harrani 1169,1172-1173, 
1181,1193,1203 

Isma'Il b. ‘Ulayya (Ibn ‘Ulayya, religious 
scholar) 1205 

Isma'Il the Younger b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. 

‘Abbas 1040 

Isma'Il b. Yusuf al-Talibl 1277-1278 
Ispahbadh (title of ruler of Tabarisan) 111, 
1138 
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Israel/Israelites, children of 288-289,302, 
303-308,310-311,312,317,318-319,320, 
321-324,326,327-329,350,489,513, 

718, 843,953-1010 
Israfil (angel) 616 
Issachar son of Jacob 286,287 
Issachar (tribe) 295,306,331 
Itakh al-Turkl 88,96,1251,1253,1260 
Ithamar son of Aaron 298 
‘Iyad b. ‘Amr 983 
‘Iyad b. Ghanm al-Fihri 780 
‘Iyad al-Harashl 953 
‘Iyad b. al-Harith 926 
Iyad b. Nizar b. Ma'add (Iyad al-Barqa) 516, 
536,537- 539- 54i 

Iyad (tribe) 160,161,537-538,539,540,542, 
555-556,577 

Iyas b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Fuja’a al-Sulaml 758- 
759,763 

Iyas b. Mu'adh 634 
Iyas b. Qablsa al-Ta’i 539 

Jabala b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kindi 1090 
Jabala b. al-Ayham al-Ghassani (King of Syria) 
515-516,767,768,776 
Jabala b. al-Mundhir (King of Syria) 515 
Jaban (Persian ruler) 753 
Jabbuya (ruler of the Kharlukh Turks) n39, 

1193-1194 

Jabghuya see Jabbuya 
Jabin (King of Canaan) 306 
Jabir b. ‘Abdallah al-Ansari 855,901,974, 
1038-1039 

Jabir Abu Harmala 1280 
Jabir b. al-Ash‘ath al-Khuza‘1 1198 
Jabir b. al-Ash‘ath al-Ta’I 1155 
Jabir b. Yazld al-Ju‘fi (religious scholar) 1068, 
1074,1095 

Jacob (apostle) 331 

Jacob son of Isaac 284-285,286-288,303 
Jacob, tribe of 331 
Jacobite Christians 445,497 
al-Ja‘d b. Sabra al-Shaybanl 582 
Ja'da b. Flubayra b. Abi Wahb al-Makhzuml 
132,832,903 

Jadala bt. Wa'lan b. Jawsham al-Jurhumi 537 
Jadana (Berber tribe) 180 
al-Jadara (tribe of Azd) 513 
al-Jadd b. Qays 671,7n 


Jadhima al-Abrash (Yemenite King) 516-517 
Jadhlma b. ‘Amir, Banu 548, 662, 663 
Jadlla (tribe) 532 
Jadls (tribe) 501,5n, 575 
Jadud, Day of (battle) 543 
Ja'far b. Abi Talib 151,163,603,621,622,623, 
624,656,667-668,670,677,736,749 
Ja'far b. Ahmad al-Hadhdha’ 1255 
Ja'far b. ‘All b. Abi Talib 880 
Ja'far b. ‘Attab (religious scholar) 1148,1186 
Ja'far b. Dinar (al-Khayyat) 95,1260,1274 
Ja'far b. al-Fadl (Bashashat) 1278 
Ja'far b. al-Ghitrif (religious scholar) 1149 
Ja'far b. Hanzala al-Bahranl (Abu Khalid) 

138,1037,1046,1114,1119 
Ja'far b. Harb al-Ashajj 597 
Ja'far b. Hayyan al-'Utaridi Abu 1-Ashhab 
(religious scholar) 1130,1148 
Ja'far b. Ishaq b. Sulayman 1227-1228 
Ja'far b. Ja'far 1168 
Ja'far b. Ja'far b. al-Mansur 78 
Ja'far al-Khushaki 88 
Ja'far b. Kilab, Banu 1176 
Ja'far b. al-Ma’mun 1239 
Ja'far b. al-Mansur (brother of al-Mahdl) 83, 
1065,1076,1119,1125,1127 
Ja'far b. al-Mansur (Ja'far the Younger) 
ii25n2886 

Ja'far b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-Husayn b. ‘All 
b. Abi Talib (Abu ‘Abdallah, Ja'far al-Sadiq) 
598,600,603,616,630,642,733,1039, 
1075,1103,1116-1118 

Ja'far b. Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath al-Khuza'i 
141,1181 

Ja'far b. Musa 1-Hadi 1151,1153,1168 
Ja'far b. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 
Ja'far b. al-Mu‘tasim see al-Mutawakkil 
Ja'far al-Mutawakkil see al-Mutawakkil 
Ja'far al-Sadiq see Ja'far b. Muhammad b. ‘All 
b. al-Husayn 

Ja'far b. Sulayman b. ‘All 1076,1112,1113,1119 
Ja'far b. Sulayman al-Duba'i (religious scholar) 
1187 

Ja'far b. Wahb 215,1218 
Ja'far b. Yahya b. Khalid al-Barmakl 1157,1172, 
1173,1174, U77,1181 

Jafna b. ‘Aliyya b. ‘Amr b. Amir (King of Syria) 
513, 515, 516 

Jafna (clan of the Ghassanids) 162 
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Jahiliyya (Time of Ignorance) 70, 591, 660, 
728 

Jahl b. Abd al-Muttalib (al-Ghaydaq) see al- 
Ghaydaq b. Abd al-Muttalib 
Jahleel son of Zebulon 287 
Jahwarb. Marrar al-‘ljll 139,1101 
Jahzeel son of Naphtali 287 
Jald b. Qays b. Malik b. Munqidh see Ibn al- 
Mudallal al-Asadi 
Jalinus 769 
Jalula’, Battle of 781 
Jalut see Goliath (Jalut) 

Jama'a (religious term) 570173,1900701,727, 
908,989112103,1228 
Jamad (King of Kinda) 755 
Jamasb son of Fayruz (King of Persia) 460 
al-Jamilb. Busbuhra 785 
Jamin son of Simeon 287 
Jamshadh/Jam Shad (King of Persia) 275, 

45i 

Jandalabt. Fihrb. Malik 549 
Jandala bt. al-Harith b. Mudad 549 
JaphethsonofNoah 267,271,272,275 
Japhia son of David 30 
Jarabzin see Bahram (Hurmuz) Jarabzin 
Jarad/Harad n6o 
Jarajima see Mardai'tes 
Jared son of Mahalalel 264,265-266,267 
Jarir b. Abd al-Hamid al-Kufi (religious 
scholar) 1186 

Jarir b. Abd al-Masih b. Abdallah see al- 
Mutalammis 

Jarir b. Abdallah al-Bajali 148,687,769,770, 
772,801,821,832-834 

Jarir b. Abdallah al-Bajali (another person) 

1099 

Jarir b. Hazim al-Azdi (religious scholar) 

1148 

Jarir b. al-Khatafi (Jarir b. Atiyyab. al-Khatafa, 
poet) 40,552 
Jarir (slave) 1030 
Jarir b. Yazid al-Bajali 1193 
Jariya b. Qudama al-Sa‘di 856-859 
al-Jarrah b. Abdallah al-Hakami 119,136, 

978,1015,1023,1029,1032,1049 
al-Jarrah b. Sinan al-Asadi 883 
al-Jarud b. al-Mu‘alla 688 
Jarwal b. Aws b. Malik b. Juwayya see al- 
Hutay’a 


Jarwal b. Kinana b. Khuzayma 547 

Jassas b. Murra b. Dhuhl b. Shayban 538 

Ja'wana (tribe) 224 

Jawidaniyya (lords of al-Badhdh) 106 

al-Jawniyya 697 

Jayfarb. al-Julanda 741 

Jaylawayh al-Kurdi 1199 

Jayshb. Khumarawayh 21711843 

Jazzula (Berber clan) 195 

Jebusites 299 

Jeconiah (King of Judah) 327 
Jehoahaz (King of Judah) 327 
Jehoiada 323 

Jehoiakim (King of Judah) 327 
Jehoram (King of Juda) 323 
Jehoshaphat (King of Judah) 323 
Jehosheba 323 
Jehu (King of Israel) 323 
Jemuel son of Simeon 287 
Jephthah 307 
Jeremiah (prophet) 327 
Jeroboam (King of Israel) 322-325 
Jesse 308 

Jesus son of Mary (Christ) 330-344,432, 
445> 447. 623, 630, 686, 693,881 
Jews 433, 502-503, 507, 512, 581, 606, 634, 
647, 648, 650, 655, 679, 680, 687, 690, 
757- 775- 787- 876 
Jezer son of Naphtali 287 
Jibril b. Bukhtishu' 233-234 
Jibril b. Yahya al-Bajali 85,140,1106 

Jidh c 514-515 

Jidhl al-Ti‘an 663 
Jihrazad 451 

Jil-JIlan (title of ruler of Tabaristan) see 
Muhammad b. Qarin (al-Mazyar) 

Joab 311,312,313,317,318 
Joash (King of Judah) 323 
Job son of Amos (Job the Righteous, prophet, 
ruler) 288,513 

John the Baptist (John son of Zechariah) 

220, 332, 334, 335, 336, 338, 449 
John son of Habar (apostle) 331,337,340, 
342 

Jokshan son of Abraham 284 

Joram (King of Judah) 323 

Joseph son of Heli 331,335,441 

Joseph son of Jacob 286,287-288,289,290, 

291,303- 489 
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Joseph (tribe) 331 

Joshua son of Nun 297,298,303-305 

Josiah (King of Judah) 326 

Jotham (King of Judah) 324 

Jovian (Roman Emperor) 4420942, 456 

Jubal 266 

Jubayr (client of Yazid b. al-Walld) 1057 
Jubayr b. Mut'im b. Nawfal 147,646,783,787, 
820 

Judah son of Jacob 286,287,295 
Judah son of Simon (apostle) 331,339 
Judah (tribe) 305,308,310,312,317,322,331 
Judaism 503,507,581,651,690,696 
Judas see Judah son of Simon (apostle) 

Juday' b. ‘All al-Kirmanl al-Azdl 138,1055, 
1063-1064 

Judham b. ‘Adi b. al-Harith (tribe of Kahlan) 
166,167,179,493,508,509,544,545, 

579.58b 648,651,675,689,776,780,781, 
1009,1252,1291 
Jufayna al-'Ibadi 785 
Ju‘fi b. Sa‘d al-Ashlra (tribe of Madhhij) 

509 

Juhaymb. al-Salt 689 

Juhayna b. Zayd b. Layth (tribe of Quda'a) 

147,148,150,170,172,179,510,646,816 
al-Julanda b. Mas'ud al-Azdl 593,1061 
Julayh 1028 

Julian (Roman Emperor) 442, 456 
Julius Caesar (Roman ruler) 43211896 
Jumah, Banu (Quraysh) 569,611,613,620, 
684 

Jumah b. Husays 554 
al-Jumayh al-Asadl (Munqidh b. Tammah, 
poet) 588 

Junada b. Abl Umayya al-Azdl 925 
Junada b. ‘Awf (Abu Thumama) 548 
al-Junayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Murri 137, 
1033-1034 

Jundab b. Ka‘b al-Azdi 801 
Jundub b. Junada al-Rabadhl see Abu Dharr 
al-Ghifari 

Jurayy b. al-Walld b. Abd al-Malik 1002 
Jurhum b. Amir (tribe) 282, 511, 535-536, 

575- 612 

Jusham, Banu (tribe) 552,575,664 
Jusham b. Lu’ayy 551,552 
Jushlr (Queen of India) 355-356 
Justin 1 (Roman Emperor) 4460962 


Justin 11 (Roman emperor) 44611962 
Justinian 1 (Roman Emperor) 446, 461 
Juwayriya bt. al-Harith b. Abl Dirar al- 

Mustaliqiyya (Barra) 652, 696, 784, 920 
Juwayriya bt. Qariz al-Kinaniyya 857-858 
al-Juwayriyyab. Isma'il 1064 

Ka‘b al-Amthal al-GhanawI (Ka‘b b. Sa‘d b. 

‘Alqama b. Rabi'a, poet) 588 
Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf 648,687 
Ka'b b. Hamid al-Abs! 1001,1012,1031,1048 
Ka‘b b. Lu’ayy 551,553-554,558,740 
Ka‘b b. Lu’ayy (clan of Quraysh) 620 
Ka‘b b. Malik 1126 
Ka‘b b. Malik [b. Jabir] 868 
Ka‘b b. Mama 539,540 
Ka‘b b. Sa‘d b. Alqama b. Rabi'a see Ka'b b. 

al-Amthal al-GhanawI 
Ka'b b. Sa'd b. Zayd Manat (tribe of Tamim) 
543 

Ka'b b. ‘Umayr al-Ansari 681 
Ka'b b. Zuhayr (Rabi'a b. Riyah, poet) 591 
Kahil b. Asad b. Khuzayma 531,545 
Kahlan b. Saba’ (King of Yemen) 499,508 
Kahlan b. Saba’ b. Yashjub b. Ya'rub b. Qahtan 
(Yemeni tribal grouping) 508-509 
Kakira (king of the Zaghawa) 497 
Kallla and Dimna (book) 351-352 
Kalada b. Hanbal 664 
Kalb b. Awf b. Ka'b, Banu 590 
Kalb b. Wabara (tribe of Quda'a) 160,161, 

162,163,510,522,577,592,594,682,801, 
1275,1276,1280,1282 

Kalkan b. Haraya (King of Egypt) 48801205 
Kalkatekin 1276 

al-Kark Balus (kind of Indian ambergris) 211 
Karluk Turks 480 

see also Kharlukhiyya/Kharlukhs 
Kasim b. Ma'dan (pharaoh) 489 
Kathlr b. al-Husayn al-Abdi 1111 
Kathlr b. Salm b. Qutayba 1155 
Kawbar (Buja tribe) 496 
al-Kawkabl b. al-Arqat 1281 
al-Kawkaw (African tribe) 494,498 
al-Kawthar b. al-Aswad al-GhanawI 1072 
Kay Ardashlr (King of Persia) 451 
Kay Bishtasb (King of Persia) 451 
Kay Kawus (King of Persia) 451 
Kay Khusraw (King of Persia) 451 
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Kay Luhrasb (King of Persia) 451 
Kaydar b. ‘Abdallah al-Ushrusanl 1274 
Kayhan (King of India) 350-35'. 429 
Kaymak (Turkish nationality) 131 
Kayqubadh (King of Persia) 451 
Ka'yuba al-Basri (chief gardener) 78 
Kayumarth (King of Persia) 450 
Kenan son of Enosh 263,264, 265 
Keturah (wife of Abraham) 284 
Khabbab b. al-Aratt 147,617,621 
Khadlja bt. Harun al-Rashld 1218 
Khadlja bt. Khuwaylid (wife of the Prophet 
Muhammad) 614-615, 616, 617, 625, 626, 
630-631,695,961 
Khadlja bt. SaTd b. Sahm 566 
Khalaf b. ‘Umar al-Basri (al-Haff) 1215 
Khalid b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. al-Harith b. al- 
Hakam 1048,1049 

Khalid b. Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid b. al-Walld 
897 

Khalid b. Abdallah b. Khalid b. Asid 917 
Khalid b. Abdallah al-Qasri 119-120,137- 
138,149,992, 999.1005-1006,1031,1033, 
1034-1035,1037,1038,1041-1046,1053, 
1055 

Khalid b. Asid 661,1114 
Khalid b. Barmak 86,1067 
Khalid b. al-Bukayr 674 
Khalid b. Busbuhra 785 
Khalid (client of al-Rashld) 1169 
Khalid (client of Yazid b. Abd al-Malik) 1031 
Khalid b. al-Dayyan 1001,1012 
Khalid b. Dinar al-Shaybanl (religious scholar) 
1148 

Khalid b. Ibrahim (Abu Dawud) 139,1066 
Khalid b. Ja'far b. Kilab 519 
Khalid b. Mihran al-Hadhdha’ (religious 
scholar) 1130 

Khalid b. Mu'ammar al-Sadusi 133 
Khalid b. Safwan 1090 
Khalid b. Sahm 231-232 
Khalid b. SaTd b. al-As 617,683,741,744,747, 
756 

Khalid b. al-Saq‘ab (Abu Layla) 689 
Khalid b. Sufyan b. Nubayh 680 
Khalid b.'Urfbta 147 
Khalid b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 820 
Khalid b. al-Walld 80,162,164,548,647,662, 
663,667,683,687,751,752-755.757- 


758,763,764,765,766,767,768,772, 
775.790 

Khalid b. al-Walld b. Abd al-Malik 1002 
Khalid b. Yazid b. Asid al-Sulami 1178 
Khalid b. Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybanl 1210, 
1221-1222,1230-1231,1246,1254 
Khalid b. Yazid b. Mu'awiya 947,950,952, 
954,1275 

Khalid b. Yazid (religious scholar) 1189 
Khalida bt. Hashim 564 
al-Khalil b. Hashim al-Bawardi 80 
al-Khalil b. al-Sakan 1179 
Khaqan the Eunuch 1239,1254 
Khaqan (title of King of the Khazars) 480, 
807,1030,1035,1179-1180 
Khaqan (title of King of the Turks) 458, 

46301073, 465, 469, 470, 997,1049, ”39 
Khaqan ‘Urtuj Abu ‘Fath b. Khaqan 92, 93 
Kharabat (Haratan, King of China) 483 
Kharan b. Nahur see Haran son of Nahor 
Kharan b. Tarakh see Haran son of Terah 
Kharfash al-Sughdi 82 
Kharija b. Hudhafa 777,879 
Kharija b. Zayd b. Thabit (religious scholar) 
988,1011,1024 

Kharijites 121,190,843,844-847,885,911, 
964-965,973,974,978,1037,1041,1060, 
1061,1062,1120,1256,1273,1277 
see also Haruriyya 

Kharlukhiyya/Kharlukhs (Qarluq, Turkish 
nationality) 131,1139,1193 
Khath'am (tribe of Madhhij) 152,154,155, 

508,509,537,577,688,781 
al-Khattab b. Nafi' al-TahawI 80 
Khatun (Queen of Bukhara) 463-464,468, 
918,946 

Khawla bt. Hakim b. al-Awqas 785 
Khawla bt. al-Hudhayl b. Hubayra al- 
Tha'labiyya 696 

Khawla bt. Manzur al-Fazariyya 903 
Khawlan b. ‘Amr b. Sa‘d al-Ashira (tribe of 
Madhhij) 155,509 
Khawwatb.Jubayr 651 
Khaybar, Battle of 655-657 
al-Khaybari 1061 
al-Khayyat see Ja'far b. Dinar 
al-Khayzuran 1141,1149,1152,1153 
Khazars 67,207,271,275,480,1030,1035, 
1105,1267 
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Khazaz, Day of 538 

Khazim b. Khuzayma al-Tamlml 139,1081, 
1106,1115,1119 

Khazraj b. Ahmad b. Tulun 217 
al-Khazraj b. Haritha b. Tha'laba (tribe of 
Ghassan, settled in Medina) 151,502,510, 
5n> 512,577.581,633-634,634,635 
Khidam b. Khalid 671 
Khindif see Layla bt. Hulwan b. ‘Imran 
al-Khirrit b. Rashid al-Naji 850 
Khubayb b.'Abdallah b. al-Zubayr 991 
Khubayb b. ‘Adi al-‘Amri 674 
Khufaf b. Nadba b. ‘Umayr b. al-Harith (poet) 

589 

Khulayd b. ‘Abdallah al-Hanafi 919 
KhumanI (Queen of Persia) 451 
Khumarawayh b. Ahmad b. Tulun 217^43 
Khurasha 1158 

Khurramiyya (religious sects) 109, no, 1228- 
1229 

Khuwaylid b. Asad b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza 615 
Khuwaylid b. Khalid see Abu Dhu’ayb al- 
Hudhali 

Khuza'a (tribe of Ghassan) 109,152,154,510, 
543- 549,555,556,557,558,559,560, 
576, 577, 580,655, 657, 658,1062 
Khuza‘1 b. ‘Abd Nuhm 657 
Khuza‘1 b. al-Aswad 687 
Khuzayma b. Asim 689 
Khuzayma, Banu 544 
Khuzayma b. Khazim al-Tamlml 84,1177- 
1178,1180,1181,1201,1260 
Khuzayma b. Lu’ayy 551,552 
Khuzayma b. Mudrika b. al-Yas 544,736,737 
Khuzayma b. Thabit al-Ansari (Dhu 1- 
Shahadatayn) 823 
al-Khwarazmi (Muhammad b. Musa al- 
Khwarazmi, astronomer) 99, 599, 600, 
616, 732, 936 
Khwarazmians 80 
Kidam b. Hayyan al-'Anazi 909 
Kilab b. Murra 554-555,620,736,737,739 
Kilab b. RabTa b. Amir b. Sa'sa'a, Banu (tribe 
of Qays ‘Aylan) 541,569 
Kilab (slave of al-‘Abbas) 640 
Kimak Turks 480 

Kinana, Banu 150,151,152,154,155,166,176, 
528, 529, 546, 557, 560, 577, 578, 609, 
610, 689, 857,1280 


Kinana b. Bishr b. ‘Attab al-Tujlbl 818,820 
Kinana b. Khuzayma b. Mudrika 544,547- 
548 

al-Kinanl 1208 

Kinda (tribe) 148,155,160,161,166, 221, 527, 
528, 545, 579, 594, 697, 755, 781 
Kinda, war of 527-533 
Kindash 1270 

al-Kirmanl see Juday' b. ‘All al-Kirmanl al-Azdl 
Kisra Abarwiz (King of Persia) 465-472, 
522-526, 538-539, 540 
Kisra (generic name for Sasanian rulers) 

478, 506, 685, 687, 887 
Kisra 1 Anushirwan (King of Persia) 68, 
no, 156, 215,460-462, 477, 480, 490, 
53201430, 601, 887,1036 
Kisra 11 Aparwlz (King of Persia) 769 
Kisra (son of Mihr Jushnas, King of Persia) 

474 

Kisra/Khusraw (member of branch of 
Sasanian family) 458 
Kohath son of Levi 287,288 
Kufans 885-886,890,999,1000 
al-Kulab, Day of (battle) 538,543 
Kulayb b. RabTa b. al-Harith b. Murra 538 
Kulthum b. al-Hidm 151, 638 
Kulthum b. ‘Iyad 1037 
Kulthum sister of Moses 631 
Kumayl b. Ziyad al-Nakha‘1 al-Suhbanl 869- 
870 

al-Kundughush see Hammad al-Khadim 

Kurbaghanun al-Turki 994 

Kurd! 470,471 

Kurdlya 470,471 

Kurds 69,103,104,109,110, 867 

Kurduya 467 

Kurk 497 

Kurush 3570409 

Kurz b. Jabir see Mikdar b. Jabir al-Fihri 
Kush (King of India) 357 
Kush son of Ham 494 
Kutama (Berber tribe) 493 
Kuthayyir b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (poet) 549, 
1019 
Kuz 693 

La'aqa (Lickers of Blood, group of clans of 
Quraysh) 569,611 
Laban son of Bethuel 285,286 
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Labld b. RabT'a b. Malik b. Ja'far (poet) 591, 
676 

Lahiq (tribe of Asad b. Khuzayma) 545 
Lahiz b. Qurayz 1066 
al-Lajlaj (physician) 80 
Lakhi'a Dhu Shanatir (King of Yemen) 504 
Lakhm (tribe of Kahlan) 166,179,180, 489, 
493- 508, 509, 544, 545, 581, 776,1009, 
1208,1252,1274,1291 
Lam b. ‘Amr al-Ta’I 545,546 
Lamaya (Berber tribe) 493 
Lamech son of Methusaleh 265,266,267- 
268,272,273 

Lamech son of Shem 272 
Lamta (Berber tribe) 182,493 
Laqas b. Marinus (pharaoh) 490 
Laqlt b. Malik (Wearer of the Crown) 754 
Laqit (poet) 540 
al-Lat (pagan goddess) 577,579 
Lawata (Berber tribe) 179 
see also Luwata 

Lawusnasar (King of Mosul/Nineveh) 345 
Layla bt. Abl Murra b. ‘Urwa b. Mas'ud al- 
Thaqafi 937 

Layla bt. al-Harith b. Tamim b. Sa c d b. Hudhayl 
549 

Layla bt. al-Hatlm al-AwsI 697-698 
Layla bt. Hulwan b. ‘Imran (Khindif) 542, 
737 

Layla bt. Mas'ud al-Hanzaliyya 880 
Layla bt. Sa‘d b. Hudhayl 737 
Layth b. Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat b. Kinana, Banu 
(tribe of Kinana) 154,548,657,660,688, 
728,1070 

al-Layth (client of al-Mansur) 140,1122,1155 
Layth b. Tarif 1140 
Lazarus 338-339 
Leah daughter of Laban 286 
Leo 1(pope) 447^76 
Leo in the Isaurian (Roman Emperor) 448, 
1050 

Leo the Thracian (Roman Emperor) 445 
Leontius (Roman Emperor) 4470976 
Levi son of Jacob 286,287,288,295,296,308 
Lickers of Blood see La'aqa (Lickers of Blood) 
Lot son of Haran 279-280, 281-282, 504,942 
Lu’ayyb. Ghalib 550-552 
Lu’ayy b. Ghalib, Banu (subdivision of 
Quraysh) 552,620,750 


Lu’ayy b. al-Walid b. Yazid 1056 
Lubaba bt. al-Harith al-Hilaliyya see Umm 
al-Fadl 

Lubidha daughter of Adam 262,263 
Lubna bt. Hajir b. Abd Manaf b. Datir al- 
Khuza'i 605 

1-Luhan, Banu (Berber tribe, subdivision of 
Hawwara) 183 

Luke (Evangelist) 331,334,337,340 
Luqas b. Budas (ruler of Egypt) 489 
Luqman son of Ad 277, 634 
Lut b. Yahya see Abu Mikhnaf Lut b. Yahya 
Lutish b. Malaya (King of Egypt) 488 
Luwata b. Barr b. Qays ‘Aylan 180 
Luwata (Berber tribe) 179,180,183,184,493 
see also Lawata 

Luyabah (Persian term, lower class non- 
Arabs) no 

Maacah 310 

Ma'add b. ‘Adnan (Abu Quda'a) 536,736,738 
Ma'add b. ‘Adnan (tribe) 193,516,521,525, 
527- 53L 532, 534, 538, 539, 576 
Ma'bad b. al-Khalll al-Tamlml 1108 
Ma'bad b. Wahb (singer) 42 
al-Mada’ b. ‘Alwan 966 
Ma'dan al-HimsI 1178 
Madasa (Berber tribe) 493 
Madhhij (tribe of Kahlan) 108, 509, 511, 531, 
538, 547, 579, 581, 953 
Madh'ur b. ‘Adi 771 

Ma'dlkarib b. al-Harith b. ‘Amr (King of the 
Kinda) 528 

Mafrata (Berber tribe) 179 
Maghariba (people from al-Maghrib) 97 
Magians see Zoroastrians 
Magog son of Japheth 271 
Mahalalel son of Kenan 263,264,265 
Mahan al-Samaghanl 82 
Mahanha (Berber tribe) 180 
Mahawayh 132,832 
Mahdl b. ‘Alwan the Kharijite 52,1214 
Mahdl b. Asram 1230 
al-Mahdl (caliph) 70,78,82,83,84,85,86, 
no, 139,232-233,1076,1092,1104,1105, 
no6,1108,1115,1120,1122,1125,1127,1150, 
1153,1177,1193 

rule of 46-47,86,87,140,153,222,223, 
228, U31-U49 
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Mahdi b. Maymun (religious scholar) 1149 
Mahmiya b. Jaz’ b. Abd Yaghuth al-Zubaydi 
684 

Mahra (tribe) 689 

Ma'Ts b. Amir 553 

1-Ma‘is, Banu (tribe) 678 

Maj son of Baysar son of Ham 488 

Majdl b. Amr al-Juhanl 673 

Majid, Banu (tribe) 155 

Makhlad b. al-Muhallab 1008 

Makhlad b. Yazid b. al-Muhallab 1014,1015 

Makhrama b. Kinana b. Khuzayma (clan, 

Banu Sa'da) 547,548 
Makhrama b. Nawfal 783 
MakhshI b. Amr al-Damri 669 
Makhul al-Dimashqi (religious scholar) 

1025,1052 

Makhzum b. Yaqaza b. Murra, Banu (subdivi¬ 
sion of Quraysh) 569,6n, 613,620,623, 
815,1003 

Makhzum b. Yaqaza b. Murra 554 
Maknasa (Berber tribe) 493 
Malaya b. Haraya (King of Egypt) 488 
Malik b. Abdallah b. Abd al-Madan al-Harithl 
857 

Malik b. Abdallah al-Khath'ami 924,925, 

926,949 

Malik b. Adham b. Muhriz see Adham b. 
Muhriz al-Bahill 

Malik b. al-Ajlan al-Khazrajl 502,512 
Malik b. Anas (religious scholar) 1185 
Malik b. Awf al-Nasri 664,665,666 
Malik b. Fahm b. Ghanm (Yemenite King) 

512, 516 

Malik b. Fahm b. Taym Allah b. al-Asad see 
Tanukh b. Malik b. Fahm 
Malik b. al-Fudayl (religious scholar) 

1148 

Malik b. Ghanm b. Suwayd b. HubshI see al- 
Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhall 
Malik b. al-Harith al-Ashtar 222,768,815, 
821-822,824,832,837,838,840-841, 
849-850 

Malik b. al-Haytham al-Khuza c I 85,120,1047, 
1054,1066,1069-1070,1099-1100 
Malik b. Himyar 508 
Malik b. Hubayra al-Sakunl 924 
Malik b. Hudhayfa b. Badr 675 
Malik b. Iyad (tribe) 539 


Malik b. Jandal b. Maslama b. Mujamma' see 
al-Dhihab al-Fahl 
Malik b. Ka‘b al-Arhabl 851 
Malik b. Kinana b. Khuzayma, Banu (tribe) 
547, 548 

Malik b. Labld al-Yashkuri 1197 
Malik b. Misma' 964-965, 974 
Malik b. Murara al-RahawI 691,692 
Malik b. al-Nadr b. Kinana 549,736,737, 

739 

Malik b. Nuwayra al-Yarbu c i al-Hanzall 683, 
74i, 754-755 

Malik b. al-Rayb (poet) 134 

Malik b. Shahl al-Niffari 1224 

Malik b. al-Sharid 663 

Malik b. Tawq al-Taghlibi 1287 

Malikha 443 

Mallla (Berber tribe) 183 

Maliq b. Tadaris (King of Egypt) 488 

Malls b.Balutis (King of Egypt) 489 

Malk b. Kinana b. Khuzayma 547 

Malklkarib b. Tubba' (King of Yemen) 501 

al-Ma’mun (caliph) 88,91,115,142,213, 

233, ii53, ii54,1162-1172,1176,1182, 

1183,1194-1197,1198,1199,1200, 

rule of 50-55,56,86,87,91,111,143-144, 
157,204,222,224,226,227-228,1205- 

al-Ma’munl see al-Hasan b. All al-BadhghlsI 
Ma‘n b. Za’ida al-Shaybanl 116,120-121,228, 
232-233,1043-1044,1119-1120 
Manakll Udama (pharaoh) 490 
Manara (client of al-Mansur) 1119,1131 
Manasa (tribe, Buja) 496 
Manasas (people, China) 487 
Manasseh (apostle) 331 
Manasseh son of Hezekiah (King of Judah) 
326 

Manasseh son of Joseph 287-288,295, 

307 

Manasseh (tribe) 306,307 
Manat (pagan goddess) 578 
Man! (dualist religious leader) 46,441,453- 
456 

see also Manichaeans 

Manl‘ b. Mu'awiya b. Farwa al-Minqari 119 
Mam c al-Tanukhl 1207 
Manichaeans 46-47 
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al-Mansur (Abu Ja'far, caliph) 82,84,110, 

156, ioogn2298,1054,1065,1077-1078, 
1080,1081,1082,1086,1090,1091,1134, 
"35 

rule of 45-46,70,71,74,75,76,78,87,116, 
120,121,124,139-140,156,204,222,223- 
224,230,231,232,1096-1131 
Mansur b. ‘Abdallah b. Yusuf al-Barm 1213 
Mansur b. ‘Ikrima b. Amir b. Hashim 624 
Mansur b. ‘Isa al-Sabi‘1 1246 
Mansur b. ‘Isa b. Shaykh 1286,1288 
Mansur b. Itakh 1260 
Mansur b. Ja'wana al-Kilabl no4 
Mansur b. Jumhur 120,1062,1086 
Mansur b. al-Mahdl 1145,1183,1199,1258 
Mansur b. al-Mu‘tamir al-Sulaml (religious 
scholar) 1094 
Mansur al-Tanbadhl 185,186 
Mansur b. Yazld b. Mansur al-Himyari 1141, 
1177 

Manujihr (King of Persia) 451 
Manzur b. J umhur 1063 
Maqatura 46901097 
Ma'qil b. Qays al-Riyahi 850,880 
Marah (king of African kingdom) 498 
Marajil (slave concubine, mother of al- 
Ma’mun) 1205 
Maranda (tribe) 494 
Marawa (African tribe) 179 
Marawiyyun (African tribe) 494 
Marcian (Roman Emperor) 445 
Marcus Aurelius Severus Antoninus Augustus 
(Roman Emperor, Caracalla) 43311902 
Mardaites (Jarajima) 989 
Marhab b. al-Harith 655 
Marida (slave concubine, mother of al- 
Mu'tasim) 1240 

Marina, Banu (family, al-Hira) 523 
Marinus (pharaoh) 490 
al-Maris (tribe) 171,177 
Mariya bt. Adiya b. Amir 515, 516 
Mariya al-Qibtiyya 696,698 
Mark (Evangelist) 331,334,340 
Marrar al-‘ljll 83 

Marthad b. ‘Abd Kalal (King of Yemen) 504 
Marthad b. Abi Marthad al-GhanawI 644, 
673,674 

Marthad (client of al-Mansur) 1119 
Marwan b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 986 


Marwan b. al-Hakam (caliph) 802,814,816, 
819,822,823,829,833,836,897,899,919, 
922,923,931,937-938,944,948,950, 

951- 952, 953- 954, 955- 964, 970,1019, 

Marwan b. Hisham b. Abd al-Malik 1048 
Marwan b. al-Muhallab 1026 
Marwan b. Muhammad b. Marwan (caliph) 
1036,1037,1050,1058,1059,1076,1077, 
1080,1082,1085,1097,1193 
rule of 138,145,231-232,1059-1075 
Marwan b. al-Qaraz b. Zinba' (poet) 588 
Marwan b. al-Walld 1002 
Marwan b. Yazld b. al-Muhallab 1044 
Marwiyyun (African tribe) 182 
Mary daughter of Clopas 341 
Mary daughter of ‘Imran 631 
Mary Magdalene 341 
Mary, Virgin 330-331, 335-337,34b 444 
Marzuban b. Turksafi see Abu Asad b. 

Marzuban al-Faryabi (Marzuban) 

Marzuq Abu 1-KhasIb 1119 

Masala b. Luwata (Berber tribe) 179 

Masalln (Berber tribe) 493 

Mas'ar b. Musta'ir 527 

Mash son of Aram 274 

Mash son of Japheth 271 

Masha’allah (astronomer) 72,331,599,600, 

615,732 

Mashat see Slhat 

Maskin, Battle of 983 

Maslama b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 137, 

986, 989,1002, ion, 1012,1013,1016,1023, 
1026-1027,1028,1035-1036,1049 
Maslama b. Hazzan al-Huddanl 689 
Maslama b. Hisham Abu Shakir 1048,1049, 
1050 

Maslama b. Mukhallad (governor of Egypt) 

38, 777, 839 

Maslama b. ‘Umar b. Abd al-'AzIz 1023 
Masqala b. Habib 232 
Masqala b. Hubayra al-Shaybanl 850,862- 
863 

Masra, Banu (Berber tribe, subdivision of 
Zanata) 197 

Masrata, Banu (Berber tribe, subdivision of 
Luhan) 183 

Masruf (‘Amr b. Qays b. Mas'ud b. Amir, poet) 
59i 
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Masruq b. al-Ajda‘ (religious scholar) 929 
Masrur al-Khadim (eunuch)n6i 1182 
Masrur Sammana al-Khadim 95 
Masrur b. al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik 1058, 

Massa b. Isma'il 535 
Mas'uba (Berber tribe) 179 
Mas'ud b. Abi Mas'ud 926 
Mas'ud b. ‘Amr 632 
Mas'ud b. Sinan 687 
Masusa (Berber tribe) 180 
Mata'an 1290 

Matmata, Banu (Berber tribe) 194,195 
Matrud b. Ka'b al-Khuza'I (poet) 563-564, 
590 

Matthew (apostle) 331,332,340 
Matthias (apostle) 342 
Maurianus see al-Mawriyan 
Maurice (Roman Emperor) 467-468, 471 
al-Mawriyan (Maurianus, Byzanzine 
commander of Armenia) 480 
Maxentius (Roman Emperor) 434 
Maximinus (Roman Emperor) 434 
Maymun (client of Hawshab b. Yazid) 977 
Maymun b. Ibrahim 1263 
Maymun b. Mihran (religious scholar) 1023, 
1025,1052 

Maymun b. Qays see al-A‘sha (Maymun b. 
Qays) 

Maymuna bt. al-Harith al-Hilaliyya 655,696, 
927m877 

Maysara b. Masruq al-'Absi 788 
Maysara al-Nabbal Abu Riyah 1010,1022, 
1028 

Maysun bt. Bahdal al-Kalbi 930 
Mayusi (King of the Mallal) 497 
Mazata (Berber tribe) 179,180,181,182,493 
Mazdaq 461 

Mazin b. al-Azd see Ghassan (Mazin b. al-Azd, 
tribe); 

Mazin b. Sa'sa'a (tribe of Qays ‘Aylan) 69, 

54i 

al-Mazyar see Muhammad b. Qarin (al- 
Mazyarjiljilan) 

Medan son of Abraham 284 
Melchizedek son of Lamech son of Shem 
272,273 

Merari son of Levi 287 
Messiah see Jesus son of Mary 


Methuselah son of Enoch 265,266,267 
Mibsam b. Isma'il 535 
Michael (angel) 616,6360202,881 
Michal daughter of Saul 309,310 
Midian son of Abraham 284, 289, 297, 306, 
942 

Midianites 306 
Mih Adhar Jushnas 473 
Mihrajan 887,1020,1030 
Mihran 460,769-770 
Mihran Sitad 463 
Mikdar b. Jabir al-Fihri 669 
Mikhwas (King of Kinda) 755 
Miknana (Berber tribe) 189 
Miknasa (Berber tribe) 195 
Mikraz b. Hafs 654 
Milbat, Day of (battle) 541 
Minasus (King of Syria) 513 
Mindasa (Berber tribe) 180 
Minkajur al-Farghani 1245,1249,1250 
al-Miqdad b. ‘Amr al-Bahrani 36, 644, 672, 
744, 797-798, 812 
al-Miqdad b. al-Aswad 777 
Miqyas b. Subaba (poet) 590,660 
Mirdas b. Abi ‘Amir (poet) 591 
Mirdas b. Nahik al-Fadaki 680 
Miriyyun (African tribe) 182 
al-Mirqal see Hashim b. ‘Utba 
Mis'ar b. Kidam (religious scholar) 1095, 
1130 

Mishma' b. Isma'il 535 

Mishrah (King of Kinda) 755 

Misma' b. Malik b. Misma' al-Shaybani 119 

Misr (King of Egypt) 488, 49301228 

Mistah b. Uthatha 653 

al-Miswar b. Makhrama al-Zuhri 926,988 

MItham al-Tammar 882 

Mobadh 455 

Moses son of Amram 288-303, 305, 318, 319, 
320, 328, 329, 338, 489, 630, 631, 640, 
733, 881, 987,1117,1162 

Mu'adh b. Jabal 684,689,691,741,764,766- 
767, 780, 795,92801884, 92801885 
Mu'adh b. Juwayn al-Ta’I Abu 1-Mustawrid 
892 

Mu'adh b. Muslim al-Razi 85-86,140 
al-Mu‘alla b. Ayyub 54 
Mu'ammar b. ‘Abbad 4gni20 
Mu'ammar b. ‘Isa al-'Abdi 1158 
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Mu'ammarb.‘Umar 49 

see also Mu'ammar b. ‘Abbad 
Mu'attib b. Abl Lahab 664 
Mu'awiya b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 986 
Mu'awiya b. Abdallah (Abu ‘Ubaydallah) 

1144 

Mu'awiya b. Abdallah al-Saksakl 1060 
Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan (caliph) 162,166, 
689,780,784,790,795,802,809,813- 
814,819,821,825,832-842,848,849, 

850,851,854,855,856,862,865,879, 
882-883,940,949-950-1019,1123,1236 
rule of 37-39,69,112,116,117,118,123,128, 
13 2 - !33,134,163,164,184, 884-921 
Mu'awiya b. Bakr b. Hawazin 739 
Mu'awiya b. Hisham b. Abd al-Malik 1048, 
1049,1050 

Mu'awiya b. Hudayj al-Kindl (Ibn Hudayj) 

786,848,849 

Mu'awiya b. Marwan 954 
Mu'awiya b. al-Mughlra b. Abl l-‘As 674,688 
Mu'awiya b. Tamim 544 
Mu'awiya b. Thawr 527 
Mu'awiya b. ‘Urwa 582 
Mu'awiya b. Yazld b. Mu'awiya 947,949- 
950,951 

Mu'awiya b. Yazld b. al-Muhallab 119,1027 
Mu'ayqib b. Abl Fatima al-DawsI 683 
al-Mu’ayyad bi-llah (Ibrahim b. al-Muta- 
wakkil) 99,272,1262,1271-1272,1279 
Mubarak al-Maghribl 95 
Mubarak al-Turkl 86 
al-Mubarqa‘ see Tamim al-Lakhml Abu Harb 
Mubashshir b. ‘All b. Abdallah b. al-'Abbas 

Mubashshir b. al-Walld b. Abd al-Malik 

al-Mudad b. ‘Amr al-Jurhuml 535 
Mudar b. Nizar (al-Hamra’) 536-537,540- 
541, 736, 737 

Mudar b. Nizar (tribal grouping) 77,130,172, 
185,192, 544,552, 556, 772, 784, 840,1055 
Mudarib b. Yazld 771 
Mudarrit al-Hijara see Amr b. Mundhir 11 
Mudlij b. Murra b. Abd Manat b. Kinana, 

Banu 176,178,179,548,637,668,677-678, 
1208 

Mudrik b. al-Muhallab 119,1008 
Mudrika b. al-Yas 542,543-544 


al-Mufaddal b. Fadala al-Qitbanl 1145 
al-Mufaddal b. al-Muhallab 135,980,993 
Mughallis 1063 

al-Mughlra see Abd Manaf b. Qusayy 
al-Mughira b. al-Faz' al-Sa'di 1112 
al-Mughlra b. al-Muhallab 979 
al-Mughira b. Shu'ba al-Thaqafi 106,689, 

694, 745, 77i, 773-775, 780, 787, 789, 793, 
795, 799,807, 825, 883, 888, 890-891, 
892, 906, 907 

al-Mughira b. Sulayman no4 
al-Mughira b. Yazld b. Hatim al-Muhallabl 
1155-1156 

al-Muhajir b. Abl Umayya 683,687,697,741, 
755 

al-Muhajir b. Amr 77 
Muhajirun (Emigrants) 32,150, 622, 638- 
639, 644,651-652, 671,673, 722, 731, 742, 
744, 747, 755,821, 822, 837, 839 
Muhalhil (Imru’ al-Qays b. Rabi'a, poet) 587 
Muhalhil the Kharijite 1118 
Muhalhil al-Tamlml 1179 
al-Muhallab b. Abl Sufra 40,118,133,134,135, 
895, 946,964, 965,973, 978, 979-980 
Muhallabids 135 

Muhallim b. J aththama b. Qays 682 
Muhallim b. Qays see Muhallim b. Jaththama 
b. Qays 

Muhammad b. ‘Abbad al-Muhallabl 1223 
Muhammad b. Abd al-Hamld Abu 1-RazI 
1219,1227 

Muhammad b. Abd al-Malik b. ‘Atiyya al-Sa‘dI 
1074 

Muhammad b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 
986,1057,1073 

Muhammad b. Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat (Ibn 
al-Zayyat) 92,96,1250,1257,1258 
Muhammad b. Abd al-Rahman 925 
Muhammad b. Abd al-Rahman (al-Qadl 
[judge], religious scholar) 1128,1136,1169 
Muhammad b. Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Dhi’b 
(religious scholar) 1128,1147 
Muhammad b. Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Layla 
(religious scholar) 1095,1129 
Muhammad b. Abdallah (the Qur’an reciter) 
976 

Muhammad b. Abdallah b. al-'Abbas 962 
Muhammad b. Abdallah b. Amr b. ‘Uthman 
1109 
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Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-‘ArzamI (religious 
scholar) 1129 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan 1076, 
1081,1088-1089,1093112729,1103,1104, 
1109,1111,1113 

Muhammad b. Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. All b. 
al-Husayn 1238 

Muhammad b. Abdallah al-Mansursee al- 
Mahdl 

Muhammad b. Abdallah al-Qasri 1069 
Muhammad b. Abdallah b. Tahir 80,1264, 
1271,1273,1276,1277-1278,1279,1281 
Muhammad b. Abdallah b. ‘Uthman 764, 
976 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdawayh b. Jabala 1252, 

Muhammad b. Abl l-‘Abbas al-Saffah 1076 
Muhammad b. Abl l-‘Abbas al-Tusi 1234 
Muhammad b. Abl Bakr 818, 820, 848, 849, 
850 

Muhammad b. Abl Bakr b. Muhammad b. 
‘Amr b. Hazm (religious scholar) 1051, 
1074 

Muhammad b. Abl Hudhayfa al-Abshaml 
818,820 

Muhammad b. Abl Ja'far Abdallah see 
Muhammad b. al-Mansur 
Muhammad b. Abl Khalid 1197,1213 
Muhammad b. ‘Adi al-Taghlibl 1155 
Muhammad b. Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Banu 

191 

Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abl Du’ad (Abu 1- 
Walld) 1259,1265 

Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Khalll al-Tamlml 
al-MaqdisI 208,210-211,212,213-214 
Muhammad b. All b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 
76,1009,1010,1022,1037,1039,1040, 
1041,1046,1047, '054,1068-1069, 

1078 

Muhammad (the Elder) b. ‘All b. Abl Talib see 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
Muhammad (the Younger) b. All b. Abl Talib 
880 

Muhammad b. All b. al-Husayn Abu Ja'far al- 
Baqir 1018,1038-1039 
Muhammad b. All b. Muhammad 195 
Muhammad b. All al-Rida 1218 
Muhammad b. All (secretary of Ibrahim al- 
Mu’ayyad) 1262 


Muhammad b. All b. Sulayman al-Nawfali 
1090 

Muhammad b. All b. Yahya al-Armani 1292 
Muhammad b. Alqama (religious scholar) 
1093 

Muhammad al-Amin b. Harun al-Rashid see 
al-Amin 

Muhammad b. Amr b. al-‘As 833, 834 
Muhammad b. Amr al-Nasibi al-Taghlibl 

1099 

Muhammad b. Amr al-Shaybani the Kharijite 
1256 

Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath al-Khuza‘1 (Ibn al- 
Ash'ath) 44,86,185,1066,1119,1121,1280- 
1281,1281 

Muhammad b. ‘Attab 1207,1230,1231 
Muhammad b. al-Ba'Ith (Ibn al-Ba'Ith) 
1243-1244,1261 

Muhammad b. Dawud (Abu 1-Saqr) 1280 
Muhammad b. al-Fadl 1264 
Muhammad b. Faraj b. Abl 1-Layth b. al-Fadl 

1235 

Muhammad b. Faraj al-Rukhkhajl 1259 
Muhammad b. Farrukh al-Azdl Abu Hurayra 
n5i 

Muhammad b. Farrukh al-‘Umraki 1222 
Muhammad b. Hafs b. Asad al-Kufi 626 
Muhammad b. Hamid al-Hamdanl 1207 
Muhammad b. Hammad 1249-1250 
Muhammad b. Hamza b. Malik 1203 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 880,899,955, 
959-96fi 962,969 

Muhammad b. Harthama b. A'yan 1289,1291 
Muhammad b. Harun b. Dhira' al-Namari 
980 

Muhammad b. Harun al-Rashid see al-Amin; 
al-Mu‘tasim Bi-llah 

Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Salaq 1207,1210 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani 566, 
1187 

Muhammad b. Hatim 1278 
Muhammad b. Hazim al-Makfuf Abu 
Mu'awiya (religious scholar) 1204 
Muhammad b. Hilal 1284,1286,1288 
Muhammad b. Hisham b. Abd al-Malik 

Muhammad b. Hisham b. Isma'il 1049,1055 
Muhammad b. Humayd al-Tusi (Ibn Humayd) 
1229-1230,1234 
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Muhammad b. al-Husayn al- c AbdI 1096,1112 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Aghlab 1251 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. al-Harith al-Tayml 
(religious scholar) 1024,1032 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim (Ibn Tabataba) 1207 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Ifriql 1224 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. All 
b. Abdallah b. Abbas 1076,1119,1127, 

1146,1147,1183,1184 

Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Mus'ab 1249,1263 
Muhammad b. ‘Imran (head of intelligence) 

Muhammad b. ‘Imran b. Ibrahim (religious 
scholar) 1185 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa 1249 
Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Ibrahim 1262-1263, 

Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Yasar al-Muttalibl (Ibn 
Ishaq, narrator) 46, 599, 615, 644,1093 
Muhammad b. Isra'il 1286 
Muhammad b. Jabir al-Yamaml (religious 
scholar) 1148 

Muhammad b. Ja'far b. Abl Talib 668 
Muhammad b. Ja'far, Banu 190 
Muhammad b. Ja'far b. Muhammad 52-53, 
1118,1207,1210 

Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi (religious 
scholar) 1024,1032,1051 
Muhammad b. Kathlr al-Qurashl al-Kiifi 
(religious scholar) 599, 626, 629,1204 
Muhammad b. Khalid Bukharakhuda 1245- 

Muhammad b. Khalid b. Yazld b. Mazyad al- 
Shaybani 1254,1267 
Muhammad b. Khunays 1022 
Muhammad b. al-Layth 1144,1219 
Muhammad al-Mahdi b. Abdallah al-Mansur 
see al-Mahdi 

Muhammad b. Malik 925 

Muhammad (the Elder) b. al-Ma’miin 1239- 

Muhammad (the Younger) b. al-Ma’miin 

Muhammad b. al-Mansur 1076,1169 
Muhammad b. Marwan 40,954,973,987, 

Muhammad b. Marwan b. Muhammad 1072 
Muhammad b. Marwan al-Suddi (religious 
scholar) 1148,1186 


Muhammad b. Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
1081-1082 

Muhammad b. Maslama al-Ansarl 679,687 
Muhammad b. Masriiq al-Qadi (religious 
scholar) 1187 

Muhammad b. Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan 922 
Muhammad b. al-Muhallab 1008 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Zayd al-Alawi 
1207,1209-1210 

Muhammad al-Muhtadi b. Harun al-Wathiq 
Bi-llah see al-Muhtadi 
Muhammad b. al-Munkadir 714 
Muhammad al-Muntasir see al-Muntasir 
Muhammad b. Muqatil [al-'Akki] 1159 
Muhammad b. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 
Muhammad b. Musa al-Khwarazml see al- 
Khwarazmi 

Muhammad b. Musa al-Thaqafi 1056 
Muhammad b. al-Musayyab 1203 
Muhammad b. Muslim (Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri) 
699- 726, 959,1021,1024,1032,1051 
Muhammad b. Muslim Abu 1-Zubayr 
(religious scholar) 1074 
Muhammad b. al-Mutasim 1250 
Muhammad b. al-MuYazz 1285 
Muhammad [b.] al-Muwallad 1276,1280, 
1290,1291 

Muhammad b. Muzahim b. Bistam (Abu 
Harb) 124-125 
Muhammad b. Nafi' 1227 
Muhammad, the Prophet 151,152,166,177, 
446, 554, 609, 610, 611, 612, 613, 744, 745, 
746, 748, 752, 784-785, 794, 797, 812- 
813, 817, 841, 846, 876, 896,899, 901, 
902-903, 907, 910, 935, 936, 941, 943, 
950, 959, 969,1010,1044,1117,1124-1125, 

alms collectors of 683-684,742 
battles/expeditions 643-672 
beginning of prophetic mission 615-619 
birth 600-609 

coming of Ansar to Mecca 633-636 
coming to Medina 638-639 
commanders of 672-682 
death 683, 731-734, 74b 742, 748 
death of Abu Talib 631 
death of children 626 
death of Khadija 630-631 
departure from Mecca 636-638 
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departure for al-Ta’if 631 
deputations of Arabs coming to 688- 
689 

description of 735-736 
emigration to Abyssinia 622-624 
farewell pilgrimage 726-731 
governors of 741 

imposition of duties of fasting and prayer 
639-640 

lineage/ancestors 736-740 

marriage 614-615 

missions to foreign rulers 685-688 

night journey 619-620 

rebuilding Ka'ba 612-614 

revelation of Qur’an to 626-630,640- 

643 

sermons, exhortations, moral instructions 
701-725 

siege by Quraysh/Story of the Document 
624-625 

slaves freed by 699 
the warning 620-622 
wives of 695-698 

Muhammad b. Qarin b. Bundadhurmuz (al- 
Mazyar, JIl, Jilan) 111,1248-1249 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim b. ‘All b. ‘Umar b. ‘All 
b. al-Husayn 1241 

Muhammad b. al-Qasim b. Muhammad al- 
Thaqafi 195,997-999-1008 
Muhammad b. Rashid (religious scholar) 

1003,1024 

Muhammad b. al-Rawwad al-Azdl 1207,1229 
Muhammad b. al-Sa’Ib al-Kalbl (religious 
scholar) 626,629,1129 
Muhammad b. Salih b. al-Mansur 1213,1218 
Muhammad b. Shayban b. Malik 119 
Muhammad b. Sirin (religious scholar) 1003, 
1025 

Muhammad b. Su'ayr 1198 
Muhammad b. Sul 1085-1086 
Muhammad b. Sulayman b. ‘Abdallah 190 
Muhammad b. Sulayman b. ‘Abdallah, Banu 
194,195 

Muhammad b. Sulayman b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. 

‘Abbas 195,214,1076, m2,1113,1139 
Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Azdl al-Samar- 
qandl 1245 

Muhammad b. Tahir b. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir 
144-145-1273-1287 


Muhammad b. Talha 828 
Muhammad b. ‘Ubaydallah al-Warthanl 
1245,1249 

Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. ‘Alqama (religious 
scholar) 1093,1128 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Idris 196 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Waqid (al-Waqidi) 
598,640,726,766,790,991,1204 
Muhammad b. al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik 

Muhammad (the Elder) b. al-Wathiq 1257 
Muhammad (the Younger) b. al-Wathiq 1257 
Muhammad b. Yahya b. al-Husayn b. Zayd b. 

‘All b. al-Husayn 1238 
Muhammad b. Yazld (client of Quraysh) 

Muhammad b. Yazld b. ‘Abd al-Malik 1031 
Muhammad b. Yazld b. Hatim 1199 
Muhammad b. Yazld al-Wasitl (religious 
scholar) 1189 

Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Ta’i Abu SaTd 1230, 
1234,1256,1266 

Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Thaqafi 40 
Muhammad b. Zakariyya 1084 
Muhammad b. Ziyad al-Asadl (religious 
scholar) 1128 

Muhammad b. Zuhayr b. al-Musayyab al- 
Dabbl 1180 

Muhammad b. Zuhra 1207 
Muhammira (Wearers of Red) 1138,1240 
Muharib b. Fihr b. Malik 549, 550, 559, 678 
Muharib b. Fihr b. Malik (subdivision of 
Quraysh) 559,620,1231 
Muharib b. Khasafa b. Qays (tribe of Qays 
‘Aylan) 149, 541, 679 
Muharriq see al-Mundhir b. Imru’ al-Qays 
Muhassin b. ‘All b. Abi Talib 880 
Muhriz b. Ibrahim 1144 
Muhriz b. Shihab al-Tamlmi 909 
al-Muhtadi Muhammad b. al-Wathiq (caliph) 
88,101,1257,1258,1285 
rule of 59,1285-1287 
al-Muhtadi b. al-Mu‘tazz 1285 
Mujahid b. Jabr (scholar) 1003,1024 
Mujalid b. SaTd (religious scholar) 1094,1129 
Mujammi' see Qusayy b. Kilab b. Murra 
Mujammi' b. Jariya 671 
Mujashi' b. Hurayth 1105 
Mujashi' b. Mas'ud al-Sulaml 773 
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Mujawir al-Rih (pagan idol) 577 
Mujib al-‘Amiri 1111 
Mujja'a al-Hanafi 753 
Mukhallad b. Yazid b. al-Muhallab 136 
Mukhashin b. Mu'awiya b. Shurayf 582 
al-Mukhtar b. Abi ‘Ubayd al-Thaqafi 861, 
955-957, 959-96 o, 963-964,966,968 
al-Mukhtar b. Awf al-Azdi Abu Hamza 
(Kharijite) 1061-1062,1073 
al-Munajl see Ibrahim b. Ablja'far al-Himyari 
al-Munakhkhal b. Mas'ud (poet) 589 
al-Mundhir b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 968 
al-Mundhir b. 'Amr al-Ansari 676, 677 
al-Mundhir b. Arqam 743 
1-Mundhir, Banu 1173 
al-Mundhir b. Hassan 770 
al-Mundhir b. Imru’ al-Qays (Muharriq, 
Yemeni King) 518 

al-Mundhir b. al-Jarud al-Abdi 866-867, 

918,964 

al-Mundhir (King of al-HIra) 528, 532 
al-Mundhir b. al-Mundhir (Yemeni King) 

521-523 

al-Mundhir b. al-Nu‘man 458, 46imo64, 519 
al-Mundhir b. Sawa al-Tamlml 593,687,692, 
741 

al-Mundhir b. al-Zubayr b. al-'Awwam 897 
Munqidh b. al-Tammah b. Qays b. Tarif see 
al-Jumayh al-Asadi 

Munqidh (tribe of Asad b. Khuzayma) 545 
al-Muntasir Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil 
(caliph) 98,99,144,1260,1262,1264,1270 
rule of 58,101,1271-1272 
Muppim son of Benjamin 287 
Muqa'is b. Amr b. Ka'b see Salama b. Jandal 
Muqa'is (tribe of Tamim) 741 
al-Muqanna' see Hakim al-A c war 
al-Muqawqis 687,777 
al-Muqawwam b. Abd al-Muttalib (Abd al- 
Ka'ba) 572,605 

Muqurra (Nubian tribes) 173, 495 
Murad b. Anas al-Dabbi 1079 
Murad b. Madhhij (tribe) 509,689 
al-Muraqqish the Elder (poet) 588 
al-Muraqqish the Younger (Rabfa b. Mu'a¬ 
wiya, poet) 588 
Murr b. ‘All al-Ta'i 1105 
Murra b. Awf b. Lu’ayy, Banu 552 
Murra, Banu (Qays) 162,163,1156 


Murra b. Ka'b b. Lu’ayy 554,620,736,737 
Murra b. Khalaf al-Fahml 573 
Murra b. Sharahil al-Hamdanl 988 
Murra b. Ubayy al-Rudayni 1207 
al-Murrut, Day of (battle) 543 
Murti' b. Mu'awiya b. Thawr 527 
Musa (prophet) see Moses 
Musa b. al- Abbas 188 
Musa b. Abd al-Malik b. Hisham 1259,1270 
Musa b. Abdallah b. Khazim 972 
Musa b. al-Amln 1194,1203 
Musa al-Basri 1215 
Musa b. Bugha the Elder 1275,1281 
Musa b. Dawud 1076 
Musa al-Hadi see al-Hadi 
Musa b. Ibrahim Abu l-Mughlth 1267 
Musa b. ‘Isa b. Musa 1141,1150, n53,1179, 
1183 

Musa b. Ja'far b. Muhammad 1118,1161-1162 
Musa b. Ka'b al-Tamlml 81,1076,1082,1086, 
1092,1097,1126 

Musa b. Khazim al-Tamlml 1158 
Musa b. al-Mahdi see al-Hadi 
Musa b. al-Ma’mun 1239,1258 
Musa b. al-Mubarak al-Yashkuri 1207 
Musa b. Muhammad al-Amln 1194,1203 
Musa b. Musa al-Hadi 1153 
Musa b. Mus'ab 1144,1151 
Musa b. Nafi' al-Asadi 118703220 
Musa b. Nusayr al-Lakhml 40,192,981,993, 
1002,1006,1030 
Musa b. Talha 147 
Musa b. ‘Ubayda al-Rabadhl (religious 
scholar) 1093,1128 

Musa b. ‘Ulayy b. Rabah (religious scholar) 

1149 

Musa b. ‘Uqba (religious scholar) 599,1092 
Musa b. al-Walid b. Yazid 1056 
Musa b. Yahya b. Khalid al-Barmaki 1223 
Musa b. Zurara 1266 
Mus'ab b. ‘Umayr 617,635 
Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr 118,134-135,963-964, 
965,966,972,974 
Musadifb.Jartil 190 
Musafir 1060 
Musafir b. Kathlr 1085 
al-Musannat, Battle of 848-849 
Musawir b. Abd al-Hamld (Abu Salih) 1282 
al-Musawir b. Hind b. Qays 962 
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Musaylima b. Habib al-Hanafl 750,751,752- 
753 

al-Musayyab b. ‘Alas (poet) 588 
al-Musayyab b. Najaba al-Fazari 147,854, 

953 

al-Musayyab b. al-Rifall b. Haritha (poet) 

590 

al-Musayyab b. Zuhayr al-Dabbi 75,77,79, 
140,1119,1126,1181 

Muslim b. ‘Aqil b. Abi Talib 931,932, 933 
Muslim b. Mu'attib b. Abi Lahab 736 
Muslim b. Nasr al-A‘war al-Anbari 1208,1232 
Muslim b. Sa'Td al-Kilabi 137,1029 
Muslim al- c Uqba al-Murri 943-945,1109 
Muslims 122,146,168,172,173,181,182,190, 
474, 495,496, 646, 647, 649, 656, 663, 
664,665,666,669,672,674,675,681, 
682,684,686,691,719,743,757,766, 

767- 769- 770, 771- 772, 773- 776, 777. 

779.780, 789, 793, 799, 805, 808, 860, 
866, 892, 946, 972, 996, 999,1011,1015, 
1021,1034,1106,1133,1142,1174,1180,1193, 
1206,1229,1233,1235,1237,1254,1264, 
1292 

al-Musta‘In bi’llah (caliph) 144,1280 
rule of 58-59,88,101,144,1272-1279 
1-Mustaliq, Banu (tribe of Khuza'a) 652-653, 
683 

al-Mustawrid b. ‘Ullafa al-Tayml 892 
al-Mu‘tadid Ahmad b. al-Muwaffaq (caliph) 
60,1292 

al-Mutalammis (Jarir b. ‘Abd al-MasIh b. 

Abdallah b. Zayd) 520,588 
al-Mu‘tamid Ala-llah (caliph) 87,88,1283 
rule of 59-60,1287-1293 
al-Mu‘tamir b. Sulayman (religious scholar) 
1188 

Mutammim b. Nuwayra 755 
al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhall (Malik b. Ghanm 
b. Suwayd b. HubshI, poet) 589 
Mutarrif b. Abdallah b. Shikhkhlr (religious 
scholar) 928111886 

Mutarrif b. Tarif al-Harithl (religious scholar) 
1094 

al-Mu‘tashim b. al-Zallm 535 
al-Mu‘tasim Bi-llah (Abu Ishaq Muhammad b. 
al-Rashld, caliph) 91,97,98-99,100,101, 
1183,1214-1215,1224,1231,1231-1232, 

1232,1234,1235,1239 


rule of 55-56,86,87,88,89,93,98,111, 
130,1240-1250 

al-Mutawakkil ‘Ala-llah Ja'far b. al-Mu‘tasim 
(caliph) 87-88,95,96,1250,1251 
rule of 57-58,87,94,95,98-101,144,179, 
1257-1271 

al-Mutayyabun see Perfumed Ones (al- 
Mutayyabun), Pact of 
Mu'tazila 1228 

al-Mu‘tazz Bi-llah b. al-Mutawakkil Abu 
Abdallah (caliph) 59,87,99,101,1262, 
1271-1272,1272,1278 
rule of 1279-1285 

Muthanna b. Haritha al-Shaybanl 753,757, 
764,769 

Muff b. Iyas 47 
Mut'im al-Tayr (pagan idol) 577 
al-Muttalib b. Abd Manaf 564,565-566 
1-Muttalib b. Abd Manaf, Banu 568,624,625 
al-Muttalib b. Abdallah al-Khuza‘I 1199, 
1206,1214 

Muwarriq al-‘ljll (religious scholar) 1004, 
1025 

Muzahhir b. Rafi' al-Harithl 787 
Muzahim b. Bistam 124 
Muzahim b. Khaqan al-Turkl 1274,1280,1283 
Muzayna (tribe) 150,151,543,580,657,675, 
688,113002914 

Naaman son of Benjamin 287 
Nabataeans 274 
Nabhan (tribe) 532 

al-Nabigha al-Dhubyanl (Ziyad b. Mu'awiya b. 

Dibab, poet) 521-522,587,591 
al-Nabigha al-Ja'di (Qays b. Abdallah, poet) 
59i 

Nabit b. Isma'Il 535 

Nablt son of Peleg 274 

Nadab son of Aaron 298 

al-Nadlr, (tribe of Judham) 502,581,634, 

648,651,669,687 
Battle with 648 
Nadia b. Hashim 564 
al-Nadr b. Abi Maryam al-Himyari 1012 
al-Nadr b. al-Harith b. Kalada 644 
al-Nadr b. Kinana b. Khuzayma (Quraysh/al- 
Qurashi) 547,549,736,737,740 
al-Nadr b. Kinana b. Khuzayma, Banu (tribe) 
549 
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Nafi‘ b. ‘Amr al-Khuza‘i 790 
Nafi‘ b. al-Azraq 965,973 
Nafi‘ (client of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar, religious 
scholar) 1024,1032,1051 
Nafi' b. Ghaylan b. Salama 666 
Nafi‘ b. al-Harith 774,795 
Nafis b. Isma'il 535 
Nafusa (Berber tribe) 183,493 
Nafza (Berber tribe) 188,195,197 
Nahd b. Zayd b. Layth, Banu (tribe of Quda'a) 
510,689 

Nahor son of Serug 276-278 
Nahrawan, Battle of 846-847,92901890 
Nahshon son of Amminadab 295 
Na’ila (pagan idol) 576 
Na'ima bt. Jawsham b. ‘Adi 536,737 
Naj son of Baysar son of Ham 488 
Najah b. Salama 99,1253,1270 
Najda b. ‘Amir the Haruri (Kharijite) 962, 
974 

Najih (client of al-Mansur) 82 
Najiya, Banu 754,850 
al-Najjar (Taym Allah) b. Tha'laba b. ‘Amr b. 
al-Khazraj, Banu 502,564,603,696,698, 

al-Najm b. Hashim 1179 
al-Nakha‘ b. ‘Amr b. ‘Ula b. Jald b. Madhhij 
(tribe of Madhhij) 509 
al-Nakhirjan 785 

Namadis b. Marina (King of Egypt) 489 
1-Namir b. Qasit, Banu (tribe) 528,537,538, 
837 

N amusa sonofEnoch 269 
Naphtali son of Jacob 286,287,296,306 
Naqis (Buja tribe) 496 
Narsi 1227 

Narsi (brother of Bahram v) 458 
Narsi son of Bahram (King of Persia) 456 
Narsi son ofYazdajird (brother of Bahram v) 
458 

Nasr b. Habib al-Muhallabi 1158,1180 
Nasrb. Hamza b. Malik al-Khuza‘I 1219 
Nasr b. Malik 1144 

Nasr b. Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath 1139,1140 
Nasr (al-Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir), Banu 146- 
147-154 

Nasr (pagan idol) 577 
Nasr b. Sayyar al-Laythi 138,1029,1046, 
1053-1054,1055,1063-1064,1066 


Nasr b. Shabath al-Nasn (al-‘UqaylI) 53, 

224,1207,1209,1219,1220,1221, 

1225 

Nathan (prophet) 311,3110214,312,317 
Nathan son of David 310,311,3110214,319 
Natil b. Qays al-Judhami 951,953,970 
Natra 470 
Na'uma 479 

Nawbakht (astronomer) 72,75 
Nawbakht family 157 
Nawfal b. ‘Abd Manaf 561,564 
Nawfal b. ‘Abd Manaf, Banu (subdivision of 
Quraysh) 568,621,672 
Nawfal b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Mughira al-Makh- 
zuml 649 

Nawfal b. al-Harith 644,664 
Nawshar 51401353 
Nayruz 887,1020,1030 
Nayzak Tarkhan 781 
Nazi (client) 86 

Nebuchadnezzar (King of Babylon) 327, 

490 

Necho 11 (pharaoh) 48901213 
Neco see Pharaoh the Lame 
Negus (King of Abyssinia) 155,497,505-506, 
562,564,622,623,687 
Nepheg son of David 311 
Nerva (Roman Emperor) 433 
Nestorians 445 
Nestorius 444,445 
Nethanel son of Zuar 295 
Nicomachus of Stageira 403-408 
Nimrod the Mighty 274, 275, 278, 279, 345 
Nlnus (King of Mosul/Nineveh) 345 
al-Nisar, Day of (Battle) 543 
NIzak Tarkhan (Turkish ruler) 136, 994-995 
Nizar b. Ma'add b. ‘Adnan (Abu Quda'a) 510, 
536 

Nizar/Nizariyya (tribal group) 192, 508, 

539> 582,1007, nos, 1155, ns6,1178, 

1180 

Noah son of Lamech 266,267,268-272,273, 
274,275,479,482,494,812 
Nu'aym b.'Abd Kulal (King of Himyar) 689 
Nu'aym b. Abi Hind al-Ashja‘1 (religious 
scholar) 1052 
Nu'aym b. Hazim 52 
Nu'aym b. Khazim 88 
Nuba/Nubians (people) 271,494,789 
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Nubata b. Hanzala al-Kilabi 1054,1064,1067, 
1068,1080 

Nubayh b. al-Hajjaj al-Sahml 644 
Nufatha b. ‘Adi b. al-Di’il b. Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat 
b. Kinana (tribe) 737 
Null b. Asad 88 
Nu‘m bt. Kilab b. Murra 555 
al-Nu‘man (prince of Dhu Ru'ayn) 689 
al-Nu‘man b. ‘Adi b. Hurthan 790 
al-Nu‘man b. al-'Ajlan 861-862 
al-Nu'man b. ‘Amr b. Malik 514 
al-Nu‘man b. ‘Awf al-Yashkuri 119 
al-Nu‘man b. Bashir al-Ansari 839,851,914, 

92 7 m875, 947, 95i, 952 

al-Nu‘man b. Imru’ al-Qays 457,518-519,536 
al-Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir (al-Nu‘man in, King 
of al-HIra) 146-147,522-526,538,601, 
609-610,754 

al-Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir b. Sawa al-Tamlml 
754 

al-Nu‘man b. Muqarrin al-Muzanl 107, 770, 
788-789 

al-Nu‘man b. Thabit see Abu Hanlfa 
al-Nu‘man b. Yazld b. Abd al-Malik 1083 
Numayla b. Abdallah al-Laythl 678 
Numayla b. Murra al-As‘adI 1113 
Numayr, Banu 154 
Nunab father of Shu'ayb 289 
Nuqada b. al-‘Ayif 689 
Nusayr al-WasIf (client of al-Mahdi) 85,1149 
Nushara b. Tajil al-Turki 1275,1279-1280 
Nutayla bt. Jannab b. Kulayb b. al-Nimr b. 
Qasit 605 

Oath of Good Pleasure 772 
Olympias (mother of Alexander) 429,429- 
430,431 

Onan son of Judah 287 
Omia son of David 130 
Othniel son of Kenaz 305 

Pagiel son of Ochran 296 
Pallu son of Reuben 287 
Paraclete 339 
Party Kings (Persia) 451 
Patriarch of Alexandria 441,442 
Patriarch of Antioch 445 
Patriarch of Rome 443,447 
Paul (apostle) 343~344 


Peleg son of Eber 274-275,479 
People of the Book (Ahl al-Kitab) 261,273, 
284,286,303,602,606,609042,686, 

865 

People of the Cave (Ephesus) 442-443 
Perez son of Judah 287 
Perezzites 299 

Perfumed Ones (al-Mutayyabun), Pact of the 
569,611 

Persians 56,103,104,106,107,109,110, in, 

112,114,115,116,156,157,163,164,191, 

457- 458, 459- 468, 473- 474,475~479, 
480, 527, 539, 769, 770, 771, 773, 781, 

788 

Peter see Simon Peter 

Pharaoh 168,169,175,287,299,318,320,489 
Pharaoh the Lame (Bula b. Manakil) 327, 

489 

Pharaoh the Mighty (al-Walid ibn Mus'ab) 
288-292,299 

Philadelphus (King of the Greeks) 431 

Philip (apostle) 331 

Philip the Arab (Roman Emperor) 434 

Philip (King of the Greeks) 428 

Philippicus (Roman Emperor) 447 

Philistines 306,3070196 

Philo of Byzantium 397 

Philopater 11 (King of the Greeks) 432 

Philopater (King of the Greeks) 432 

Pilate 340-341,444 

pilgrimage {Hajj, 'Umra) n, 20,34,47,64, 
139,149-151-152-153-177-181,182,262, 
277,282,283,284,347,534,554,556, 

557,561,562,566,576,577,578-579,580, 
581,586,594,604,605,610,614,618,632, 
634,635,641,653,655,661,665,683- 
684,716,726-731,760,764,768,778, 

790, 793, 819, 820, 825, 826, 839, 846, 

857, 875, 878, 881, 894, 895, 901, 905, 

906, 910, 920, 922-923, 949, 958, 959, 
969, 975, 977, 987, 992,1002,1005,1010, 
ion, 1013,1019,1023,1031,1047,1048- 
1049, !056,1058,1061-1062,1073-1074, 
1079,1090,1092,1096,1103, no7, nog, 
1124,1126-1127,1136,1140,1146,1150,1153, 
U57,1162,1163,1167,1171,1172,1173,1181, 
1183,1190,1191,1203,1222,1240,1251, 

1252,1253,1260,1262,1278,1288,1290, 
1291,1292 
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Plato 398 
Polemon 397 

Probus (Roman Emperor) 434 
Psalms 314-316, 329, 630 
Ptolemy 46,347, 398, 416-428, 431 
Puvah son of Issachar 287 
Pythagoras 396 

Qabiha (mother of al-Mu c tazz) 1279, 

1286 

Qablsa b. Dubay'a al- c AbsI 909 
Qablsa b. Jabir (religious scholar) 988 
Qabla bt. Hudhafa b. Jumah 739 
Qabus b. al-Mundhir (King of al-HIra) 520 
Qabus b. Mus'ab (Pharaoh) 2880113 
Qabus b. Samayda' 80 
al-Qadisiyya, Battle of 474,772,773, 
92901890 

Qaflan (Indian sage) 352,356 
Qahtaba b. Shabib 77,138,158,1047,1054, 
1066-1069,1080 
Qahtan b. ‘Amir, Banu 535 
Qahtan son of the Prophet Hud 498 
Qahtan/Qahtaniyya (tribal group) 185, 503, 
508, 539,1113 
Qala‘ b. ‘Abbad 548 

al-Qalammas see Hudhayfa b. ‘Abd Fuqaym 
Qama'a b. al-Yas (‘Umayr) 542,543 
Qanan, Banu 687 
Qanbar Abu Yazid 877 
al-Qa‘qa‘ b. Suwayd 119 
al-Qa‘qa‘ b. Zurara 881 
Qaqu (African tribe) 494,498 
al-Qara (al-Hun b. Khuzayma, tribe) 544, 
546, 547, 673 

al-Qarashi see al-Nadrb. Kinana 
Qaratis (mother of al-Wathiq) 1250,1251 
Qaraza b. Ka‘b al-Ansari 110,790,866 
al-Qari b. RabT'a al-Harashi 1001 
Qariba (slave woman) 660 
Qarin (son of Bindad-Hurmuz, Isbahbadh of 
Tabaristan) 139,1177 
Qarqas al-Khadim 95 
Qasi b. Munabbih b. Bakrb. Hawazin (Thaqif, 
tribe) 541 
see also Thaqif 

Qasi b. al-Nabt b. Munabbih (Thaqif, tribe) 
539 

see also Thaqif 


al-Qasim b. Abd al-Rahman (religious 
scholar) 1051 

al-Qasim b. Harun al-Rashid 1174,1176,1183 
al-Qasim b. al-Hasan b. ‘All 903 
al-Qasim b. Malik al-Muzani (religious 
scholar) 1187 

al-Qasim b. al-Mansur 112502886 
al-Qasim b. Muhammad (son of the Prophet) 
614,626 

al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr 900, 
927, 988,1003, ion, 1023,1032, 

105U12505 

al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Ja'far b. Muham¬ 
mad 1162 

al-Qasim b. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 
al-Qasim b. Nasr b. Malik 1181 
al-Qasim b. al-RabT 1168 
al-Qasim b. Rabi'a al-Thaqafi 821 
al-Qasim b. al-Rashid 1184 
al-Qasim b. Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik 1013 
Qasir b. Sa‘d b. ‘Umar (retainer of Jadhima) 
517-518 

al-Qasis see Yusuf b. Ibrahim al-Tanukhi 
Qatada b. Di'ama al-Sadusi (religious scholar) 
1052 

Qatan (client of al-Walid b. Yazid) 1055 
Qatan b. Nahshal b. Darim b. Malik (poet) 

590 

Qatan b. Qutayba 1032 
Qatari (client of al-Walid b. Yazid) 1056 
Qatari b. al-Fuja’a 978-979 
Qaydar b. Isma'Il 535 
Qaydma b. Isma'Il 535 
Qayla bt. Amir b. Malik 564 
al-Qayn b. Jasr (tribe of Quda'a) 510,525 
Qays b. Abdallah b. ‘Udas b. Rabi'a see al- 
Nabigha al-ja‘dl 
Qays b. ‘Adi al-Sahmi 613 
Qays b. Asim 683,689,741 
Qays b. al-Ayham 693 
Qays b. ‘Aylan (tribal grouping) 150, 528, 541, 
569,579, 580 
Qays b. al-Bara’ 711 

Qays b. Bujara b. Munqidh b. Tarif see A'sha 
Barn Asad 

Qays b. Ghurba 688 
Qays b. al-Haytham b. al-Salt see Qays b. al- 
Haytham al-Sulami 

Qays b. al-Haytham al-Sulami 132,134,805 
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Qaysb.Jabir 546 
1-Qays b. Kinana, Banu 556 
Qays b. Makshuh al-Muradi 697,752 
Qays b. Mas'ud al-Dhuhll (poet) 591 
Qays b. al-Muhassir 676 
Qays b. Nawfal 546 
Qays b. Sa'd (religious scholar) 1074 
Qays b. Sa c d b. ‘Ubada 824,836,864,882, 
884-885 

Qays b. Shayba al-Sulaml 612 
Qays b. Tarif b. Hassan al-Hilali 952 
Qays b. Tha'laba b. ‘Ukaba b. ‘All (tribe of 
Rabi'a) 537 
Qays b. Uhban 546 
Qays b. Zuhayr b. Jadhlma (poet) 590 
Qays/Qaysiyya (tribal grouping) no, 147,149, 
154,161,162,163,166,192,217,221,224, 
538> 539, 54 1 - 569- 57°, 609, 610, 740, 
1010,1046,1071,1156,1206,1208,1212, 
1231,1232,1252,1292 
Qaysar (Caesar) 506 
Qilaba bt. ‘Abd Manaf 561 
Qirfa b. Zahir 771 
Qirqi (King of the Nubians) 173 
Qu'ayn (tribe of Banu Asad) 545 
Qubadh 1 son of Fayruz (King of Persia) 
459-460,480 

Quda'a (tribal group) 186,508,510,513,514, 
536, 556, 577- 579- 740,1140 
Qudama b.Thumama 657 
Qudama b. Ziyad 1260 
Qudar 278 

Quft b. Misr (King of Egypt) 488 
Qumama b. Yazid (client of Abd al-Malik b. 

Salih) 1175,1191 
Qumas b. Laqas 490 

Qur’an 59, 626-630, 640-643, 673, 710, 759- 
762,8io-8n, 831,839,847,881,1236, 
1242,1254-1256,1259,1287 
al-Qurashl see al-Nadr b. Kinana 
al-Quray‘ al-BalawI 186 
Qurayb b. Murra (Kharijite) 911 
Quraysh al-Dandani 1202 
Quraysh b. Hisham b. Abd al-Malik 1048 
Quraysh (tribe) 73,77,151,163,185,186,188, 
502,552,553,555,556,557,558-559- 
560,561,566,567,569,570,573,574, 

575- 577- 578,580,581,582,594,601, 

602,604,605,606,608,610,611,612- 


613,617,618,620,621,622,625,631,634, 
636,637,643-644,645,646,648,651, 
654,655,656,657,660,661,664,665, 
672,673,674,718,734,502,581,624- 
625,634,648,740,743,744,749,750, 

751- 752, 757- 784, 790, 792, 793- 797- 
803, 822, 829, 835, 842, 877, 942, 944, 

958, 960, ion, 1062,1079,1156,1252, 

1256 

Qurayza (tribe ofjudham), Banu 651-652 
Qurb (mother of al-Muhtadl) 1285 
Qurra b. Hubayra 718 
Qurra b. Shank (governor of Yemen) 40 
Qusayy 746-747 

Qusayy b. Kilab b. Murra 555,556-560,601, 
736, 737- 740 

Qusayy b. Kilab b. Murra, Banu (subdivision of 
Quraysh) 553,613,620,621 
Qusayy b. al-Walld b. Yazid 1056 
Qushayrb. Ka‘b b. Rabi'a, Banu (tribe of Qays 
Aylan) 541,718 

al-Quss (client of al-Mansur) 80 
Quss b. Sa'ida al-Iyadl 582 
Qutama bt. ‘All b. Jurhum 738 
al-Qutaml 1274 

Qutayba b. Muslim al-Bahill 119,128,129, 
135-136, 980, 993-997- 998,1007,1008 
Qutayla bt. Qays b. Ma'dlkarib 697 
Qutba b. Aws see al-Huwaydara 
Qutham b. al-'Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib 134, 
736,824,879,881,919 
Qutham b. al-'Abbas b. ‘Ubaydallah b. al- 
'Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib 85 
Qutham b. Abd al-Muttalib 572,605 
Qutham b. ‘Ubaydallah b. Abbas 857 

Rabah b. Abd al-Ghassanl Abu Natil 1001 
Rabah b. Abl Ramtha 53 
Rabawa al-Kirmanl 78 
al-Rabi' (client of al-Mansur) 75,79,81,85, 
230,1119,1126,1131,1134,1135,1144 
al-Rabi' b. Abdallah al-Harithl 1141,1151 
al-Rabi' b. Khuthaym al-Thawri (religious 
scholar) 927 

al-Rabi' b. Ziyad al-Absi 521 
al-Rabi' b. Ziyad al-Harithl 117,118,133,895 
al-Rabi' b. Ziyad al-Harithl (official of al- 
Mansur) 1119 

al-Rabf b. Ziyad b. Sabur 1048 
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Rabi'a (tribal grouping) 77,130,138,140,162, 
163,171,172,185,204,224,512,527,528, 
537- 538, 552- 577- 579- 580, 581, 645,753- 
772, 784, 867, 965,973,1010,1046,1055, 
1107,1120,1121,1137,1156,1178,1230,1282 
Rabi'a b. [Abi] 'Abd al-Rahman (Rabi'at al- 
Ra’y, religious scholar) 1051,1053,1128 
Rabi'a b. Haram al-‘Udhri 555 
Rabi'a b. al-Harith b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 621, 
664 

Rabi'a b. al-Harith b. Murra b. Zuhayr b. 

Jusham b. Bakr 538 
Rabi'a b. Haritha b. ‘Amrsee Quda'a 
Rabi'a b. Mu'awiya b. Sa'd b. Malik see al- 
Muraqqish the Younger 
Rabi'a b. Mukaddam 663 
Rabi'a b. Nizar b. Ma'add 536-537,540 
Rabi'a b. Qays al-Harashl 1199 
Rabi'a b. Riyah b. Qurt b. al-Harith see Ka'b b. 
Zuhayr 

Rabi'a b. Umayya b. Khalaf 727 
Rabi'at al-Ra’y (Ibn Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
religious scholar/jurist) 1093,1128 
Rabita bt. Munabbih b. al-Hajjaj al-Sahml 
623 

Rachel daughter of Laban 286 

Raddad b. Zadhan 81 

Rafi' (client of the Prophet) 699 

Rafi' b. al-Layth al-Laythl 141,142,1177,1193- 

1194 

al-Rah (King of al-KIraj) 1034 
Rahma (Indian king) 358 
Rahrahan, Day of (battle) 541 
al-Ra’ish see al-Harith b. Shaddad b. Miltat 
al-Ra‘iya (tribe) 224 
Raja’ b. Abi 1-Dahhak 143,157,1211,1216 
Raja’ b. Ayyub al-Hidari 1252,1271 
Raja’ b. Haywa al-Kindl (religious scholar) 
1004,1012,1013,1020,1023 
Raja’ al-Khadim 1190 
Raja’ b. Salam b. Rawh b. Zinba' 1141 
al-Rakb (tribe) 155 
al-Rakkad al-Asadi (Rakkad b. Abbaq b. 

Budayl, poet) 590 
Ramadan 630,639,766 
al-Raqm, Day of (battle) 541 
Ras Tarkhan (King of the Khazars) 1105-1106 
Rasba'a (Buja tribe) 496 
Rashid b. ‘Amr al-Judaydi al-Azdi 805,915 


al-Rashid (caliph) see Harun al-Rashid 
Rashid b. Ishaq 1242 
Rashid al-Maghribi 95 
Rashid b. Sa'd al-Muqri (religious scholar) 
1025,1052 

Rawh b. Hatim al-Muhallabi 85,139,1106, 
1119, "39.1158 

Rawh b. al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik 1002 
Rawh b. Yazid al-Saksaki 1023 
Rawh b. Zinba' al-Judhami 944,947,952, 
953.970,986 

al-Rawwad b. al-Muthanna al-Azdi 1105 
al-Ray (King of al-Sind) 1139 
Rayhana bt. Sham'un al-Qurayziyya 652, 
696-697 

Rayta bt. Abi 1-Abbas 1108 
Rayta bt. Ka'b b. Sa'd (al-Huzayya) 738 
Rayta bt. ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abdallah 
al-Harithl 1022,1075 
Rayya (mother of Marwan b. Muhammad b. 
Marwan) 1059 

al-Rayyan b. al-Walid (pharaoh) 489 
Razin (client of al-Mansur) 1119 
Reba (King ofMidian) 297 
Rebekah daughter of Bethuel 284,285 
Rehoboam son of Solomon (King of Judah) 
322,350,500 

Rekem (King of Midian) 297 
Reu son of Peleg 275-276 
Reuben son of Jacob 286,287 
Reuben (tribe) 331 
Ri’ab (tribe of Banu Asad) 545 
Ri’am (idol) 578 

al-Ribab (‘Abd Manat) b. Udd (tribe) 523, 
528,543.569,580 
Rib'i b. ‘Amir 771 
Rib'I b. Kas al-‘Anbari al-Kufi 117 
al-Rida see ‘All b. Musa b. Ja'far al-Rida 
Rifa'a b. Qays al-Jushami 688 
Rifa'a b. Shaddad 910 
Ri‘1 (clan of Banu Sulaym) 677 
Riyah (client of Mu'awiya) 921 
Riyah b. ‘Uthman b. Hayyan al-Murri 1109- 

Roderic (king of the Visigoths) see al-Adriq 
Romans 156,159,179,180,185,187,188, 204, 
205,223, 224, 271, 428, 432,440,448- 
450,453.461,471.478, 480, 483, 490, 
492,513.5i4,515.667,686 
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Ru’ba b. Yulianna 177 
Rum son of Samahir son of Huba 432 
al-Rumahis b. ‘Abd al-Aziz 1061 
Ruqayya (daughter of the Prophet) 614 
al-Rus (pagan group) 192 
Rushayd al-Hajari 881-882 
Rustam 474,769,770,771,772 
Rutbil (King of Sijistan) 117,118,119, 973, 
981-982, 983, 984, 995 

Sason ofMisr 488 
al-Sa c b b. Asad b. Khuzayma 545 
al-Sa c b b. Jaththama 657,688 
Saba 1 b. Ya'mb b. Qahtan (Abd Shams, King of 
Yemen) 499 

Saba’ b. Yashjub b. Ya'rub b. Qahtan 508 
al-Sabah 1160 

Sabi’ans (Hanlfs, religious community) 434, 
45i 

Sabir (King of the Syrians) 344 
Sabra b. Amr b. Ahnan b. Dithar (poet) 591 
Sabur 1 son of Ardashir (King of Persia) 
453-455 

Sabur 11 son of Hurmuz (Dhu 1-Aktaf, King of 
Persia) 456-457- 457 
Sabur 111 son of Sabur (King of Persia) 457 
Sacrilegious War (al-Fijar) 609-610,615 
Sa‘d (pagan idol) 578 
Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas 33,36,69,104,147,149, 
157, 474, 617, 672-673, 752, 770-773, 781, 
787- 790- 79 1 - 794, 795, 800, 836, 837, 

885, 919 

Sa‘d al-Ashlrab. Madhhij (tribe of Madhhij) 

509 

Sa‘d b. Bakr b. Hawazin, Banu 603,637, 

728 

Sa‘d, Banu 189,544,603,683,741 
Sa‘d b. al-Dibab al-Iyadl 532 
Sa‘d b. Hudhayl, Banu 544 
Sa‘d of Hudhaym (tribe) 637 
Sa‘d b. Khaythama al-Ansari 151,638 
Sa‘d b. Kinana b. Khuzayma 547 
Sa‘d b. Lu’ayy 552 
Sa c d b. Malik see Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas 
Sa‘d b. Malik b. Dubay'a (poet) 587 
Sa‘d b. Mas'ud al-Thaqafi 861 
Sa‘d b. Mu'adh al-Ansari 651-652 
Sa‘d b. Qays 147 
Sa‘d b. Sayal 555 


Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada al-Khazraji 548,742,743,751 
Sa‘d b. Zayd 767 

Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat b. Tamlm 543,637 
Sadaqa b. al-Walld b. Abd al-Malik 1002 
Sadaqa b. Yasar (religious scholar) 1094 
al-Sadif b. Sahl b.Amr (Yemeni tribe) 179, 
510-511 

al-Saffah (Salama b. Khalid, poet) 588 
al-Saffar see Ya'qub b. al-Layth 
Safiyya bt. Abd al-Muttalib 572,605,647 
Safiyya bt. Bashshama al-Anbariyya 698 
Safiyya bt. Huyayy b. Akhtab 656,696,784, 

919 

Safwan (client of Yazid b. Mu'awiya) 948 

Safwan b. Husayn b. Malik (poet) 589 

Safwan b. al-Mu‘attal al-Sulaml 652 

Safwan b. Umayya b. Khalaf 656,664,666 

Safwan al-‘UqaylI 1280-1281 

Saghir (client of al-Mahdl) 1146 

Saghmar, Banu 189 

Saha Haraqa (Buja name for Satan) 496 

Sahl b. Amr 656 

Sahl b. Hunayf 648,864 

Sahl b. Sa‘d al-Sa c idI 974 

Sahl b. Salama 52 

Sahl b. Sunbat 1245 

Sahm, Banu (subdivision of Quraysh) 568, 
569,611,613,620 
Sahm b. Husays b. Ka‘b 554 
al-Sa’ib b. Yazid (religious scholar) 927, 

Said (client of the Kalb) 948 
Said (client of al-Mansur) 1119 
Said b. Abd al-Aziz b. al-Harith 137,1027, 
1028,1029 

Said b. Abd al-Aziz al-Jumahl (religious 
scholar) 1147,1185 

Said b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 986,1032, 
1049 

Said b. Abdallah al-Khath‘amI 931 
Said b. Amr al-Harashl 137,1035 
Said b. Amr b. Ja‘da 1072 
Said b. Amr b. al-Nu‘man b. Wahb 527 
Said b. al-As 131,683,759,801,803,822,899, 
920,922 

Said b. Ashwa‘ (religious scholar) 1052 
Said b. Aslam b. Zur c a al-Kilabi 980 
Said b. Da'laj al-Tamlml 81 
Said al-Harashl 86,140,1142 
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Sa'Td b. al-Haytham b. Shu'ba b. Zuhayr al- 
Tamimi 1180 

Sa'Td b. Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 1048,1049 
Sa'Td b. Iyas (relTgTous scholar) 1148 
Sa'Td b. Jubayr (relTgTous scholar) 983,1003 
Sa'Td b. Khalid b. ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Allan 
1031 

Sa'Td b. Muhammad al-Harrani al-LThbT 1178 
Sa'Td b. al-Musayyab (relTgTous scholar) 36, 
912,927,948,986,987,988,990,992, 
1003,1016 

Sa'Td b. Qays b. Murra al-Hamdani al-SabT‘T 
853 

Sa'Td b. al-Sajur 1214 
Sa'Td b. Salih 1288 

Sa'Td b. Salm b. Qutayba al-Bahili 1155,1179, 
1180 

Sa'Td b. al-Sarh al-Kinani 1193 
Sa'Td b. Sulayman b. Abd al-MalTk 1013 
Sa'Td b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 112,128,133-134, 
820,918-919 

Sa'Td b. al-WalTd b. YazTd 1056 

Sa'Td b. Wanufar 995 

Sa'Td b. Yasar (relTgTous scholar) 1024 

Sa'Td b. Zayd 948 

Sa'ida, Banu 548,742 

Sa’idis (tribe) 149 

Sajah bt. al-Harith al-TamTmTyya 750, 

753 

al-Sakan b. Musa al-Baylaqani 1179 
al-Sakb (horse) 700 
Sakhr b. Amr al-SulamT 546 
Sakhr b. Harb 846 
Sakhr b. Salman 670 
Sakhr b. Ya'mur b. Nufatha b. ‘AdT b. al-Du’il 
582 

SakTna (God’s presence) 664n432 
Sakun (tribe) 527 

Sala’a b. Amr b. Malik see al-Afwah al-AwdT 
Salama al-Ahmar (religious scholar) 1147, 
1186 

Salama b. ‘Alqama (religious scholar) 1148 
Salama b. al-Harith b.'Amr (al-Ghalfa 1 , King of 
the Kinda) 528-529,538 
Salama b. Hisham b. al-Mughlra 698 
Salama b. Hujr 527 

Salama b. Jandal (Muqa'ls b. Amr, poet) 588 
Salama b. Khalid b. Ka‘b b. Zuhayr see al- 
Saffah 


Salama b. Kuhayl (religious scholar) 1074 
Salama b. Muhammad 1076 
Salama b. Sam'an al-Bukhari 80 
Salama al-Wasif 85 

al-Salaq see Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Salaq 

Salih al-Abbasi 96 

Salih b. Abd al-Quddus 1143-1144 

Salih b. Ab! ‘Abdallah/'Ubaydallah 1142- 

1143 

Salih b. Ab! Ja'far see Salih b. al-Mansur 
Salih b. ‘AlT b. Abdallah b. al-Abbas 44,220, 
1040,1071,1072,1076,1078,1097,1118- 
1119,1119, n23,1127 

Salih b. AlT al-Hashimi see Salih b. AlT b. 

Abdallah b. al-Abbas 
Salih b. Amr 921 
Salih al-Baladi 80 
Salih b. Harun see Salih b. al-Rashid 
Salih b. Hulwan b. ‘Imran (tribe of Quda'a) 

161,510,513,514,581 

Salih b. Kaysan (religious scholar) 1074 
Salih Keeper of the Prayer Rug (sahib al- 
musalla ) 142 

Salih b. al-Mansur 82,1125,1131,1135,1146 
Salih b. Muhammad 1084 
Salih al-Mu'tasimi see Salih b. ‘Ujayf b. 
‘Anbasa 

Salih b. al-Rashid 1182,1183,1219 
Salih b. Sa'Td al-Himyari 195 
Salih son of Talih (Prophet) 277-278 
Salih b. Subayh al-Kindi 1086 
Salih b. ‘Ujayf b. Anbasa 1248 
Salih b. Wasif 1282,1283,1284,1285 
Salim b. Abdallah b. ‘Umar (religious scholar) 
988,1011,1024,1032,1051 
Salim b. Abl 1-Ja‘d (religious scholar) 989, 
1003,1025 

Salim al-Aftas (religious scholar) 1075,1096 

Salim b. Amr al-Ansari 687 

Salim (client of Marwan b. Muhammad b. 

Marwan) 1072 
Salim b. ‘Umayr 670 
Salim al-Yunusi 1155 
Salima 512 

Salima, Banu (tribe, Medina) 639,645^63, 

Sallt b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 1000,1100 
al-Salit b. Abdallah al-Hanafi 1015 
Sallt b. Amr b. Abd Shams al-‘Amiri 687 
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Sallam b. Abi 1-Huqayq (Ibn Abi 1-Huqayq) 
650,656,657,688 
Sallam b. al-Abrash 88 
Sallam (client of al-Mahdi) 86 
Sallam (client of Yazid b. al-Walid) 1057 
Sallam b. Mishkam 669 
Sallam son of sister of Abdallah b. Sallam 
648 

Sallama al-Barbariyya (mother of al-Mansur) 
1096,1099,1104 

Salm b. Ahwaz al-Hilall 138,1053-1054 
Salm b. Qutayba al-Bahill 85,1070,1113,1119 
Salm b. Salim al-Tamimi 1205 
Salm b. Ziyad b. Abihi 113,118,128,134, 946, 
97i 

Salma bt. Amr b. RabT'a 737 
Salma bt. Amr b. Zayd 564,565,737 
Salma bt. Asad b. RabT'a 737 
Salma bt. (al-Aswad b.) Aslam b. al-Hafi 544 
Salma bt. Sakhr (mother of Abu Bakr) 748 
Salman al-FarisI (the Persian) 109,156,649, 
734, 744, 781, 928m884 
Salman b. RabT'a al-Bahill 147,206,790, 
806-807,821 

al-Salt b. al-Hajjaj (religious scholar) 1187 
al-Salt b. al-Nadr b. Kinana 549 
Salul b. Sa'sa'a b. Mu'awiya b. Bakr (tribe of 
Qays Aylan) 541 
Sam'a (apostle) 331 
Sama b. Lu’ayy 551,850,1086,1286 
Samadan son of Ahrimun (King of the 
Syrians) 344 
Samaritans 165,166, 325 
Samashlr son of Alul (King of the Syrians) 

344 

al-Samaw’al b. Adiya 532,589 
al-Samayda‘ b. Hawbar (King of the Amaliqa) 
303,535 

Samiram (Queen of Mosul/Nineveh) 345 
1-Samsama, Banu (subdivision of the Banu 
Sa‘d of the Tamim) 189 
Samson 307 

Samuel (prophet) 307-308,309,310 
Samura b. Amr b. Janab al-Anbari 681,741 
Sana bt. al-Salt b. Habib 696 
al-Sanajira (tribe) 187 
Sanariyya 1106,1180,1230,1246,1254,1267 
Sanhaja (Berber tribe) 190,195,197,198, 

498 


al-Saqr b. al-Layth al- c UtbI 1105 
Sara (mawlah of Abu Lahab) 657,660 
Sarah daughter of Haran (wife of Abraham) 
279,281,282,284 

al-Sari b. Abdallah b. Asim (governor of 
Sijistan) 119 

al-Sari b. Abdallah b. al-Harith b. al-Abbas b. 

Abd al-Muttalib 85,1127 
al-Sari b. Abdallah b. Tammam b. al-Abbas b. 
Abd al-Muttalib 1119 

al-Sari b. al-Hakam al-Balkhl 1198,1206,1208 
al-Sari b. Mansur al-Shaybanl see Abu 1-Saraya 
Sa'sa'a b. Suhan 824,867 
Sasanian dynasty (Iranian rulers: The Second 
Kingdom) 452-475 

Satan 263,266,271,276,321,332,496,729 
Satih b. Amr al-Taghlibi 1140 
Satih al-Ghassanl 569,570-571,601-602 
Saul (Talut, King of Israel) 308-310,312 
Sawa (Berber tribe) 180 
Sawada b. Abd al-Hamld al-Jahhafi 1229, 
1230 

Sawda bt. Akk b. ‘Adnan 536 
Sawda bt. Zam'a b. Qays 695,696 
Sawra b. al-Hurr al-Dariml 1027-1028 
Sawwar b. Abdallah al-Anbari 1121,1126, 

1130 

Sawwar (client) 86 
Sawwar (dog) 571 

1-Sayda’, Banu (tribe of Asad b. Khuzayma) 
545,546 

Sayf b. Dhl Yazan b. Dhi Asbah (King of 
Yemen) 462, 506-507,606 
Sayfi b. Fasil al-Shaybanl 909 
Sayfi b. Hashim 564 
Sayin (King of China) 481, 482 
al-Sayyal b. al-Mundhir 119 
al-Sayyid 693-694 
al-Sayyid b. Anas 1207 
Sennacherib son of Saratum (King of 
Babylon) 325-326 
Serah daughter of Asher 287,291-292 
Sered son of Zebulon 287 
Serug son of Reu 276 
Seth son of Adam 263-264,265,266,267, 
269,272 

Severus (Roman Emperor) 433,4340903 
Shabah (King of the Turks) 463,464- 

465 
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Shabath b. Rib'i al-Tamlml al-Riyahl 844 
al-Sha'b! see ‘Amir b. Sharahil al-Sha‘bi 
Shabib b. Bajara al-Ashja‘i 892 
Shabib b. Humayd b. Qahtaba 1239 
Shabib b. Shayba 1134 
Shabib b. Waj 1100 
Shabib b. Yazid al-Shaybani 976-978 
Shaddad b. Aws 765 
al-Shaddakh see Ya'mur b. ‘Awf b. Ka‘b 
Shadid (client of Abu Bakr) 764 
Shaft' b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza al-Damri (poet) 591 
Shahanshah (King of Kings, title of Persian 
king) 453, 463, 472, 478 
Shahfarid bt. Fayruz bt. Kisra 1056 
Shahrazur 105, 885,1067 
Shahrbaraz 471,473 
Shahriyar 47i-472nmo 
Shakiriyya (servants, private militias) 94, 96, 

Sham'an b. Hubayra al-Asadi (poet, cf. Abu 
Sammal al-Asadi) 545,591 
Shamgar son of Anath 306 
Shamkh b. Fazara, Banu 147 
al-Shammakh b. Dirar (poet) 592 
Shammar b. Ifriqis b. Abraha 501 
Shammua son of David 311 
Shams (pagan idol) 578 
Shaqiq b. Salama (religious scholar) 928, 
1003 

Shaqri (judge of Sodom) 281 
Shaqrum (judge of Sodom) 281 
Sharahil b. Murra 527 
Sharawis (clients of Muhammad b. ‘All 
‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas) 76 
Shank b. ‘Abdallah al-Nakha‘I (religious 
scholar) 1126,1144,1147,1186 
Shank b. Shaddad al-Hadrami 909 
Shank b. Shaykh al-Mahri 1081 
Sharwin (lord [sahib] of Tukharistan) 1139, 
1177 

Shaul son of Simeon 287 
Shawdhab the Kharijite 1021-1022 
Shayba b. Hashim b. ‘Abd Manaf see ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib b. Hashim 
Shayba b. Rabi'a 632 
Shayba b. ‘Uthman 664,881 
Shayban b. Ahmad b. Tulun 217 
Shayban, Banu (tribe of Rabi'a) 130,526, 

538,552,594,688,1282 


Shayban b. Muharib b. Fihr (subdivision of 
Quraysh) 550 

Shaybat al-Hamd see ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. 
Hashim 

al-Shayma’ bt. Halima 665 
Sheba, Queen of see Bilqis 
Shekhina, Ark of the 293, 311 
see also Sakina 

Shelah son of Arpachshad 273 
Shelah son of Judah 287 
Shelumiel son of Zurishaddai 295 
Shem son of Noah 267,268,271,272-273, 
274,275,276 

Shemaiah (prophet) 322 
Shephatiel son of Abital 310 
Sher-Bamiyan see al-Hasan b. Muhammad 
Shi'b Jabala, Day of (battle) 541 
Shibl b. Ma'bad 774 
al-Shifa’ b. Hashim 564 
Shihab b. Kathir 75,76 
al-Shikhkhir 81 
Shillem son of Naphtali 287 
Shim'an b. Hubayra see Abu Sammal al-Asadi 
Shimron son of Issachar 287 
Shir (title of Iranian rulers) 1139 
Shiraf sister of Dihya b. Khalifa al-Kalbi 696 
Shiruya (King of Persia) 472-473,474 
Shobab son of David 311 
Shuah son of Abraham 284 
Shu'ayb b. Safwan (religious scholar) 1186 
Shu'ayb b. Sahl 1251 
Shu'ayb son of Nunab (prophet) 289 
Shu'ba al-‘AbdI b. al-Hajjaj (religious scholar) 
1130,1148 

Shu'ba b. Harkan 1291 
Shu'ba b. Murra 771 
Shu'ba b. Yazid al-Kabuli 80 
Shuja' (mother of al-Mutawakkil) 1257,1262 
Shuja' b. al-Qasim 1272,1274 
Shuja' b. Wahb 687 
Shuja' b. Warqa’ 759 
Shunayf the Eunuch 1268 
Shuni son of Gad 287 
Shuqayr the Eunuch (Abu Suhba) 1284, 
1290,1292,1293 

Shuqran (client of the Prophet) 733 
Shurahbil b. Dhi l-Kala' al-Himyari 952,956 
Shurahbil b. al-Harith b. ‘Amr (King of the 
Ghanm) 528,538 
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Shurahbll b. al-Harith (leader of the Sakun) 

527 

Shurahbll b. Hasana 689,752,756,766,780 
Shurayh b. al-Harith al-Kindl (religious 
scholar/judge) 929,988 
Shurayh b. al-Harith al-Ta’I 147 
Shusan (King of the Syrians) 344 
Siba‘ b. Mu'ammar al-Azdi 1066 
al-Siddiq see Abu Bakr 
Sidonians 320 

Siffin, Battle of 838-840,845,846,92801887, 
92gm889, 952 

Sihat daughter of Shealtiel 327 
Sihon (King of Amorites) 297 
Silkan b. Salama Abu Na’ila 687 
Sima al-Dimashqi al-Turki 88, 96,1250,1258 
Sima al-Sa‘luk 1281 
Sima al-Sharabi 1250 
Simak b. Harb al-Dhuhli 1051 
Simak b. Makhrama al-Asadi 837 
Simeon (prophet) 337 
Simeon son of Jacob 286,287,295 
Simon Peter (apostle) 331,334,340,341,342, 
449 

1-Simt, Banu 1208 

al-Simt b. Thabit b. al-Asbagh b. Dhu’ala 

Sinan b. Abi Haritha al-Murri 521, 582 

Sinan (rebel in al-Jabal) 1207 

Sinan b. Salama al-Hudhall 914-915,918, 

al-Sindi b. Shahak 1098,1156,1161 

Sindibad the Wise 357 

Siqlab (client of Marwan b. Muhammad) 

Siraj the Eunuch 1215 
Sirius (star) 384, 385, 579 
Siyasikin (Persian soldiers) 207 
Slavs 70,271,449,1267 
Socrates 395-396.398 
Sogdians 82 

Solomon son of David (King of Israel) 311, 
3*3. 3 1 7“3 22 . 3 22 > 326, 350, 500, 630, 

902, 993 

see also Sulayman b. Dawud 
Sophists 435 

Su'ar (mother of Ibrahim b. al-Walid) 1058 
Successors see Tabi'un 
Su'da bt. Haritha 526 


Sudan b. Humran 820 
Sudanese (peoples) 1980766,494-495,497- 
498 

Sudayf b. Maymun 1078-1079,1087-1088, 
1113 

Sufa see al-Ghawth b. Murr 
Sufyan (commander, Egypt) 1151 
Sufyan b. al-Abrad al-Kalbi 977-978,979 
Sufyan b. Awf al-Ghamidi 809,853,905,925 
Sufyan b. al-Hasan al-Himmanl (religious 
scholar) 1148,1186 

Sufyan b. Mu'awiya b. Yazid b. al-Muhallab 
85,1069,1112 

Sufyan b. Sa'Td al-Thawri (religious scholar) 
1116,1130,1147 

Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna (religious scholar) 1186, 

Sufyan b. Yazid al-'Ammi 1112 
al-Sufyani see Yazid b. Abdallah b. Yazid b. 

Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan 
Suhayb b. Sinan 621,794-795 
Suhayl b. Amr 644,654,655,660,666,841, 
846 

Suhaym, slave of the Ban! 1-Hashas (poet) 

592 

Suhaym b. Wathil (poet) 588 
Sukhra 459-460 

Sulaym, Banu (tribe of Qays Aylan) 147,149, 
152,172,188,224,541,662,663,675,677, 
688,739,1253,1292 

Sulaym (client and chief of ministry) 78 
Sulaym al-Nasih 994-995 
Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik (caliph) 985,986, 
987, 997.999.1014,1015,1018,1023 
rule of 40-41,112,119,136,165,1004-1013 
Sulayman b. Abdallah b. al-Asamm 1168- 
1169 

Sulayman b. Abdallah b. Tahir 1281-1282 
Sulayman b. Abi Ja'far see Sulayman b. al- 
Mansur 

Sulayman b. Ahmad b. Sulayman al-Hashimi 
1228 

Sulayman b. ‘All b. Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 1040, 
1076,1092,1099,1101,1102,1119 
Sulayman b. ‘All b. al-Husayn 1018 
Sulayman b. Amr b. Buwayy b. Malakan see 
Abu Ghubshan 

Sulayman b. al-Aswad Abu 1-Sha‘tha’ 

(religious scholar) 988 
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Sulayman b. Dawud (Solomon son of David, 
prophet) 160 

Sulayman b. Fulayh (religious scholar) 1185 
Sulayman b. Habib b. al-Muhallabl 1064, 
1125 

Sulayman b. Habib al-Muharibl (religious 
scholar) 1025 

Sulayman b. Hisham b. Abd al-Malik 1048, 
1050,1057,1059,1061,1087,1088 
Sulayman b. Ja'far b. Sulayman 1168,1181 
Sulayman b. Kathlr al-Khuza‘i 1037,1047, 
1054 

Sulayman b. al-Mansur 82,1125^886,1150, 
1156,1168,1183,1184,1200 
Sulayman b. Marthad 947 
Sulayman b. Mihran al-Kahili (al-A‘mash, 
religious scholar) 1128 
Sulayman b. Muhajir 1080 
Sulayman b. Mujalid 75,80,81 
Sulayman b. Musa al-Hadl 1153 
Sulayman b. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 
Sulayman b. Nawfal 582 
Sulayman al-Nawfall 1090 
Sulayman b. Surad al-Khuza‘i 903,953,954, 
955- 956,969 

Sulayman al-Tayml Abu 1-Mu‘tamir (religious 
scholar) 1095,1130 

Sulayman b. ‘Umar b. Abd al-AzIz 1023 
Sulayman b. Wahb 1260 
Sulayman b. Yahya b. Mu'adh 1271 
Sulayman b. Yasar (religious scholar) 989, 
1003 

Sulayman b. Yazld b. Abd al-Malik 1031 
Sulayman b. Yazld b. al-Asamm al-Amiri 
1180 

Sulayman b. Yazld b. al-Harithl 1141 
al-Sullan, Day of (battle) 538 
Sumayr al-Khath‘amI 848 
Sumayyb. Zayd 524 

Sumayya (mother of Ammar b. Yasir) 621, 
935 

Sunbadh/Sunfadh 139,1101 
Supporters see Ansar 

Supreme Zabjir (Buja name for God) 496 
Suraqa b. Ju'shum al-Mudlijl 637 
Suraqa b. Malik al-Mudliji (poet) 591 
Surayr b. Tha'laba b. al-Harith 554 
Suwa (Berber tribe) 180 
Suwa‘ (pagan idol) 577 


Suwayd (client of al-Mansur) 79 
Suwayd b. Abl Kahil (poet) 587 
Suwayd b. Ghafala al-Ju‘fi (religious scholar) 
843,928 

Suwayd b. Kura' al-'Ukli (poet) 590 
Suwayd b. Qutba 764 
Suwayd b. Rabi'a b. Hudhar b. Murra b. al- 
Harith 582 

Suwayd b. Salama (poet) 590 
Suwayd b. al-Samit 634 
Syriac (language, script) 275,452 
Syrians 120, 851, 861, 946, 966, 997 

Ta’abbata Sharran (Thabit b. Jabir, poet) 588 
al-Tabari (‘Umar b. Farrukhan, astronomer) 

75 

Tabikha b. al-Yas (Amr) 542,543 
Tabi'un (Successors) 150 
Tadaris b. Sa (King of Egypt) 488 
Taghlib, Banu (tribe) 204, 528, 538, 581, 
75in8i4,757, 837 

al-Tahir see Abdallah b. Muhammad 
Tahir b. Abdallah b. Tahir al-Bushanjl 
(governor of Khurasan) 144,1252,1273 
Tahir b. al-Husayn b. Mus'ab al-Bushanjl 115, 
142,143-144,228,1195-1196,1197,1199, 
1200,1201-1203,1208-1209,1209,1219, 
1220,1222,1239 

Tahir b. Ibrahim 1241,1243,1244 
Tahir b. Muhammad b. Abdallah b. Tahir 
1281 

Tahir b. Muhammad al-San'ani 1227-1228 
Tahirid family 114,145 
Tahlala (Berber tribe) 180 
Tahmurath (King of Persia) 450-451 
Ta'lab (?) b. Asad b. Khuzayma 545 
Talha b. Abdallah b. Khalaf al-Khuza‘I see 
Talhat al-Talahat 

Talha b. Dawud al-Hadraml 1006 
Talha b. al-Hasan b. ‘All 903 
Talha b. Malik al-Ta’I 1022 
Talha b. Musarrif al-Hamdanl (religious 
scholar) 1052 

Talha b. Tahir al-Bushanjl 144,1222,1230 
Talha b. ‘Ubaydallah 35,147,647,671,751, 

791- 794, 819, 821, 822, 825, 826-829, 833, 
837, 875 

Talhat al-Talahat (Talha b. Abdallah b. Khalaf 
al-Khuza‘i) 118,134,831,946 
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Talib al-Haqq see ‘Abdallah b. Yahya al-Kindi 
Talibids 1079,1134,1150,1286,1291 
Talut see Saul 

Tamlm b. ‘Amr (governor of Sijistan) 121 
Tamim al-Dari 766 
Tamlm al-Farghanl 82 
Tamlm al-Lakhml Abu Harb (al-Mubarqa‘) 
1252 

Tamlm b. Murr b. Udd, Banu (tribe) 109,115, 
120,147,148,189, 528, 543, 579, 580, 581, 
593m698, 605, 687, 689, 741, 80401136, 
880, 88101564, 96302072,1007,1010, 

1156 

Tamim b. Sa‘d (tribe of Hudhayl) 544 
Tamim b. Ubayy [b.] Muqbil (poet) 591 
Tamim b. Zayd al-'Utbi 1034 
al-Tammah al-Asadi 533 
Tammam al-Daylaml 82 
Tammam b. Tamim al-Tamimi 1159 
Tammam b. al-Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik 1002 
Tanukh b. Malik b. Fahm (tribe of Quda'a) 

160,161,219,221,222,510,514,581,1140, 

Tarafa b. al-Abd (poet) 519-521 
Tarif b. (...) al-Tayyi’ 532 
Tariq b. Abi Ziyad 1042 
Tariq b. Ziyad (client of Musa b. Nusayr) 192, 
993,1006 

Tarja, Banu (Berber tribe) 198 
Tarja (Berber tribe) 195 
Tarkhan (King of Khurasan) 123,1139 
Tarkhun (King of Soghdia) 946, 972, 994, 

996 

Tarwiya, Day of 283 
Tasm (tribe) 501, 511, 575 
Tawq b. Malik al-RabaT 1233 
Tawus al-Yamanl (religious scholar) 1025, 
1051 

Tayfur b. Abdallah b. Mansur al-Himyari 
ii55 

Taym b. Adram b. Ghalib 550 
Taym b. al-Adram b. Ghalib, Banu (subdivi¬ 
sion of Quraysh) 559,569,593,611,612, 
613,620,659 

Taym al-Lat b. Tha'laba b. ‘Ukaba (tribe of 
Rabi'a) 224,537 

Taym b. Murra b. Ka‘b, Banu (subdivision of 
Quraysh) 554,620,747,748 
Taym al-Ribab 892 


Taym (tribe) 224 
Tayma b. IsmaTl 535 
Taymallah b. Tha'laba, Banu (tribe) 121 
Tayyi’ b. Udad (tribe of Kahlan) 112,146,148, 
149,160,221,508,526,528,532,545,577, 
581,594,683,688,741,828,851,854 
al-Tayyib see Abdallah b. Muhammad 
Temple Script (Egyptian writing) 490 
Ten Verses (Ten Commandments) 293-294 
Terah son of Nahor 278 
Thabit b. Jabir b. Sufyan b. ‘Adi see Ta’abbata 
Sharran 

Thabit al-Khadim 95 
Thabit b. Musa 85 

Thabit b. Nasr al-Khuza‘1 1204,1208,1219 
Thabit b. Nu'aym al-Judhaml 1058,1061 
Thabit b. Qays b. Shammas al-Khazrajl al- 
Ansari 652, 742, 751, 823 
ThaTaba, Banu (tribe) 529,676,679 
Tha'laba b. Iyad b. Nizar 576 
ThaTaba b. Sa'd b. Dhubyan 552 
Thamud son of Jazar 277,511,93501918,942 
Thaqif, Banu (tribe of Qays Aylan) 109,149, 
54i, 577- 579- 632, 634, 684, 968,1055, 
1137 

Thawr b. Murti' (King of the Kinda) 527 
Thawr (tribe) 580 
Theaetetus 3960692 
Theodemir (governor of Murcia) 1910707 
Theodosius (brother of Roman Emperor 
Maurice) 468,469 

Theodosius 1 the Elder (Roman Emperor) 

443- 444 

Theodosius 11 / the Younger (Roman 
Emperor) 4420942, 444, 445 
Theophilus (Byzantine Emperor) 1233 
Thumala (tribe) 689 
Thumama b. al-Walld al-'AbsI 1146 
Thuwayba (freedwoman of Abu Lahab) 603 
Tiberius 1 (Roman Emperor) 432 
Tiberius 11 (Roman Emperor) 447 
Tiglath-pileser (King of Babylon) 324 
Timaeus 396 

Titus (Roman Emperor) 433 
Toghuz-ghuz see Tughuzghuz 
Tola son of Issachar 287,306 
Torah 294, 296, 298, 318, 325, 327, 328, 329, 
338, 507, 630 

Trajan (Roman Emperor) 433 
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Treasure, Cave of 262,263,266,268,269 
Trench, Battle of the 648-650,651 
Tubal son of Japheth 271 
Tubal-cain 266 

Tubba' Abukarib As‘ad 58101653 
Tubba' al-Aqran b. Shammar b. ‘Umayd (King 
ofYemen) 501 

Tubba' al-Awwal b. Naykaf (Zayd, King of 
Yemen) 500 

Tubba' b. Hassan b. Buhayla (King ofYemen) 
502-503 

Tubba’ (title of pre-Islamic kings ofYemen) 
117,5ooni28i, 581 

Tufayl al-Khayl (Tufayl b. ‘Awf b. Khulayf, 
poet) 588 

Tughuzghuz /Thoguz-ghuz /Tughuz-Ughuz 
(Turkish nationality) 131, 209, 480, 486, 

1139-1193 

Tujlb (tribe) 179 

Tulayha b. Khuwaylid al-Asadi 750,751,752 
Tulun, Banu 218-219 
Tulunid dynasty 2170843 
Tumadir bt. ‘Abd Manaf 561 
Tumadir bt al-Asbagh al-Kalbiyya 682,810 
Turayfa b. Hajiza 758 
Turkash (Turkish nationality) 131 
Turks 67, 93,96,101,114,125,127,129,131, 271, 
2 75> 459, 480, 486, 805, 942, 947, 994, 
1016,1029,1032,1049, 1050, U53,1193, 
1270,1272,1274,1282,1283,1284,1287 
Tutal (King of China) 483-484 
Tuways (singer) 42 

‘Ubada b. al-Samit 777 
‘Ubalat (Berber tribe) 493 
‘Ubayd (father of Ziyad b. Abihi) 890,891 
‘Ubayd b. Abi Subay' 984 
‘Ubayda b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Qaysi 1036 
‘Ubayda b. al-Harith b. al-Muttalib 621,672 
‘Ubaydallah b. al-‘Abbas 824,856,857,881, 
882-883 

‘Ubaydallah b. Abd al-Rahman al-Azdi 1105 
‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir 1281 
‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Utba b. Mas'ud 
(religious scholar) 1024,1051,118703222 
‘Ubaydallah b. Abi Bakra al-Thaqafl 117,118, 
135,911,995 

‘Ubaydallah b. Abi Ja'far see ‘Ubaydallah b. 
Muhammad b. All b. al-Husayn 


‘Ubaydallah b. Abi Rafi‘ 840 
‘Ubaydallah b. al-‘Ala’ 121 
‘Ubaydallah b. ‘All b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 

‘Ubaydallah b. ‘All b. Abi Talib 880,963 
‘Ubaydallah b. al-Habhab 1036 
c Ubayd[allah] b. al-Hasan (religious scholar) 
114403002,1188 

‘Ubaydallah b. al-Hasan al-‘AlawI 1219 
‘Ubaydallah b. al-Hasan b. ‘All 903 
‘Ubaydallah b. al-Husayn al-‘Anbari 1144 
‘Ubaydallah b. al-Mahdi 1145,1168 
‘Ubaydallah b. Ma'mar al-Taymi 803 
‘Ubaydallah b. al-Ma’mun 1240 
‘Ubaydallah b. Marwan b. al-Hakam 954 
‘Ubaydallah b. Marwan b. Muhammad 
1072-1073 

‘Ubaydallah b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-Husayn 
b. ‘All b. Abi Talib 1039 
‘Ubaydallah b. Muhammad b. Safwan 85 
‘Ubaydallah b. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 
‘Ubaydallah b. al-Sari b. al-Hakam 52,1221- 

‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz 1023 
‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Umar b. Idris 195,196 
‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 795,798, 
816 

‘Ubaydallah b. Yahya b. Khaqan 58,1264- 
1265,1270,1271,1274,1287 
‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad 133,134,917-918, 

932-933- 934, 935, 94i, 946, 954, 955, 
956-957, 965, 969 

‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad b. Zubyan 965 
Ubayy b. Ka‘b 689,744,764,766,795,821 
Ubayyb. Zayd 524-525 
Udad b. Hamaysa' 536,542,736,738 
Udd b. Tabikha b. al-Yas 543 
‘Udhra b. Sa‘d b. Zayd, Banu (tribe of Quda'a) 
161,222,510,555,578,681 
Uhud, Battle of 646-647,648,669,810, 
108802694 

‘Ujayf b. ‘Anbasa 94,130,1234,1235,1239, 
1241-1242,1247-1248,1250 
Ukaf 996 

Ukaydir b. Humam al-Lakhmi 95302021 
see also Akdar b. Humam al-Lakhmi 
‘Ukkasha b. Ayyub al-Fazari 1037 
‘Ukkasha b. Mihsan b. Hurthan al-Asadi 679 
‘Ukl (tribe) 580,689 
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‘Umar b. al-‘Abbas (governor of Sijistan and 
Iraq) 120,145 

‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz al-Sami 1268 
‘Umar b. Abd al-'Aziz (caliph) 40,59,119, 
136, 990, 991, 99 2 > 1002,1005, ion, 1012, 
1013,1018,107402639 
rule of 41,1014-1026 
‘Umar b. Abd al-Rahman al-Azdi 1104,1126 
‘Umar b. Abdallah b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 
1058 

‘Umar b. Abdallah al-Aqta‘ 1274-1275 
‘Umar b. Abi Khalid al-Himyari 1160 
‘Umar b. Abi Rabi'a al-Makhzuml 963 
‘Umar b. Abi Salama al-Makhzuml 861 
‘Umar b. al-'Ala 1 1138 
‘Umar b. ‘All b. Abi Talib 880 
‘Umar b. Amir al-Sulaml (judge) 1126 
‘Umar b. Ayyub al-Kinani 1178 
‘Umar b. Faraj al-Rukhkhajl 92,1221-1222, 
1253,1257,1259 

‘Umar b. Hafs b. ‘Uthman b. Abi Sufra 

(Hazarmard, al-Muhallabl) 1107,1119,1122 
‘Umar b. al-Hasan b. ‘All 903 
‘Umar b. Hubayra al-Fazari (Ibn Hubayra) 

119,137,1012,1013,1028-1029,1030,1031, 
1042,1067,1068,1069,1080-1081 
‘Umar b. Isma'il al-Harithi 1071 
‘Umar b. Jami‘ (religious scholar) 1189 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab (caliph) 186,553,554, 
658,679,681,684,731,733,734,743,744, 
745, 746, 747, 748,752, 755, 756, 759, 762, 
763, 764, 798, 799, 813, 817, 819, 833, 837, 
842,873,888,894,950,1016,1030,1227, 
1236,1237 

rule of 32-34, 36, 69,103,104, no, 147, 

148,149,158,161,162,164,166,168,176, 
183,204,764-796 

‘Umar b. Marwan b. al-Hakam 954 
‘Umar b. Maslama b. ArhabI 865 
‘Umar b. Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas 147,933,957 
‘Umar b. Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik 1013 
‘Umar b. ‘Ubaydallah b. Ma'mar al-Tayml 
803,946,974 

‘Umar b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 820 

‘Umar b. al-Walld b. Abd al-Malik 1002,1057 

‘Umara b. Hamza 76,85,1119 

‘Umara b. Ruwayba al-Tamlml 147 

‘Umara b. Tamlm al-Lakhml 118, 984 

‘Umara b. ‘Umayr al-Tayml 989 


‘Umara b. al-Walld b. al-Mughira al-Makhzuml 
618,622-623 

Umayma bt. Abd al-Muttalib 572,605 
Umayma bt ‘Adi b. Abd Allah 564 
Umayma bt. Amir b. al-Han 739 
‘Umayr b. ‘Abbad al-Kinani 840 
Umayr b. Ahmar al-Yashkuri 806 
‘Umayr Dhu Murran 691 
‘Umayr b. Sa‘d al-Ansari 34,795 
‘Umayr b. al-Walld 1232 
‘Umays b. ‘Amr 688 

Umayya b. Abdallah b. Khalid b. Asld b. Abi 
l-!s 118,135,972-973,974 
Umayya b. Abi 1-Salt (Abdallah b. Rabi'a, 
poet) 506,589 

Umayya, Banu 59,162,193,194,792,799,809, 
814,943,967,1005,1037,1059,1064, 

1068,1069,1070,1074,1079,1082-1083, 
1084,1085 
see also Umayyads 
Umayya b. Khalaf al-Jumahi 644 
Umayya b. Qala‘ 548 
Umayyads 44,69,951,952,959,962,1014, 
1018,1045,1067,1281 
see also Banu Umayya 
Umm Abd 785 

Umm Abdallah bt. al-Hasan b. ‘All b. Abi Talib 
1018,1038 

Umm Abiha bt. Abdallah b. Ja'far b. Abi Talib 
1040 

Umm al-Akhtham bt. Abd Manaf 561 
Umm Asim bt. Asim b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 

Umm Ayman 699,1238 
Umm al-Banin bt. Haram al-Kilabiyya 880 
Umm Bashir bt. Abi Mas'ud al-Ansari 903 
Umm Burda bt. al-Mundhir b. Zayd 698 
Umm al-Fadl Lubaba bt. al-Harith 644-645 
Umm al-Fadl bt. al-Ma’mun 1218-1219 
Umm Farwa bt. Abi Quhafa (sister of Abu 
Bakr) 32,755 

Umm Farwa bt. al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. 

Abi Bakr 1116 

Umm Habib bt. Rabi'a al-Bakariyya 880 
Umm Habiba bt. Abi Sufyan b. Harb 695, 
696,784,809,907 

Umm al-Hajjaj bt. Muhammad b. Yusuf al- 
Thaqafl 1052 

Umm al-Hakam bt. Abi Sufyan 970 
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Umm Hakim al-Bayda bt. Abd al-Muttalib 
5bg> 572, 605,611 

Umm Hani’ bt. Abl Talib 559, 620, 659 
Umm Hashim bt. Abl Hashim b. ‘Utba b. 
Rabi'a 949 

Umm Hisham bt. Hisham b. Isma'Tl b. Hisham 
1033 

Umm ‘Isa bt. Musa 1-Hadi 1194,1240 
Ummja'farbt. Ja'farb. al-Mansur 48,49-50, 
80,83,153,213-214,1181,1189,1191,1233 
Umm Jamil (wife of al-Hajjaj b. Atlk) 773- 

Umm Kulthum bt. Abdallah b. Amir 905 
Umm Kulthum bt. ‘All b. Abl Talib 779 
Umm Kulthum bt. Muhammad (daughter of 
the Prophet) 614 

Umm Kulthum bt. ‘Uqba b. Abl Mu'ayt 785 
Umm Ma'bad al-Khuza‘iyya 636 
Umm al-Masakln see Zaynab bt. Khuzayma b. 
al-Harith 

Umm Musa bt. Mansur b. Abdallah 1131 
Umm Salama bt. Abl Umayya b. al-Mughira 
696,826,855,861,936 
Umm Salama bt. Musa b. Ja'far 1162 
Umm Shariksee Ghaziyya bt. Dudan b. Awf 
Umm Sufyan bt. Abd Manaf 561 
Umm ‘Udayy bt. Hubayb b. al-Harith al- 
Thaqafiyya 564 

Umm Yazid (wife of Abdallah b. Marwan) 

"35 

Umn Qirfa bt. Rabi'a b. Badr 675,676 
Unujiir al-Turki 127303734 
‘Uqayl, Banii 154 
‘Uqba b. Abl Hilal al-Namiri 757 
‘Uqba b. Abi Mu'ayt b. Abl ‘Amr 618,644 
‘Uqba b. Amir al-Juhani (governor of Egypt) 
39 

‘Uqba b. Amr al-Khazraji 822, 824 
‘Uqba b. Muslim 1107 
‘Uqba b. Nafi' al-Fihri 184,789,905,906 
‘Uqba b. Qudama al-Tujibi 1036 
‘Uqba b. Salm al-Huna’I 86,140,1119,1120- 
1121,1137 

‘Uqba b. Walid al-Sadafi 1085 
Urani (Sabi’an deity) 435 
‘Urayray'a (Buja tribe) 496 
Urdamane (Egyptian ruler) 4goni2i5 
Uriah son of Hanan the Hittite 205, 312 
Uriya b. Hannan see Uriah son of Hanan 


Urkhuz b. Ulugh Tarkhan al-Turki 1283 
al-‘Urra, Day of (battle) 541 
‘Urwa b. Mas'ud al-Thaqafl 654 
‘Urwa b. Udayya al-Tamimi 843 
‘Urwa b. ‘Utba b. Ja'far b. Kilab 609-610 
‘Urwa b. al-Ward (poet) 589 
‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr (religious scholar) 699, 
927,988,1003 

Usama b. Zayd 147,166,684,699,700,731, 
732,748 

Usayd b. Hudayr al-Khazraji 743 
‘Usayya (subdivision of Banii Sulaym) 677 
Ushhanj Fishdad (King of Persia) 450 
Ustadhsis 1115 

Utamish al-Turki 1270,1272,1274 

‘Utayf al-Kalbi 1280 

al-‘Utayf b. Ni'ma al-Kalbi 1276 

‘Utba b. Abl Lahab 664,744 

‘Utba b. Abl Sufyan 894,922 

‘Utba b. Ghazwan al-Mazini 69,617,672, 

770,773 

‘Utba al-Numayri 972 
‘Utba b. Rabi'a 602,613,632 
Uthayr (tribe) 149 

‘Uthman b. Abl al-‘As al Thaqafi 684,741, 

75 1 - 758,764- 800 

‘Uthman b. [Abl] Talha 660,662 
‘Uthman b. ‘Affan (caliph) 115,151, 689, 790, 
79 2 > 793> 794> 795> 822, 823, 824, 825, 826, 
829, 835, 837, 842, 894, 896, 898, 952 
rule of 34, 69,106,111,113,114,116,117,122, 
126,127,131,132,176,177,187, 206, 796- 
821 

‘Uthman b. ‘Affan al-Thaqafl 914 
‘Uthman b. Afkal 1207 
‘Uthman b. ‘All b. Abdallah b. al-'Abbas 
1040 

‘Uthman b. ‘All b. Abl Talib 880 
‘Uthman (the Younger) b. ‘All b. Abl Talib 
880 

‘Uthman b. al-Aswad (religious scholar) 

1094,1128 

‘Uthman b. Hayyan al-Murri 40,999,1006, 
1029,1032 

‘Uthman b. Hunayf 782,783,824,827-828, 
828,1030 

‘Uthman b. al-Huwayrith b. Asad b. Abd al- 
‘Uzza 581 

‘Uthman b. Marwan 954 
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‘Uthman b. al-Mufaddal b. al-Muhallab 1027 
‘Uthman b. Muhammad b. Abl Sufyan 923, 
943- 950 

‘Uthman b. Nahlk 1100,1126 
‘Uthman b. Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik 1013 
‘Uthman b. Thumama al-‘AbsI 53,1207 
‘Uthman b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz 1023 
‘Uthman b. ‘Umar al-Tamimi 1125^126 
‘Uthman b. ‘Urwa b. Muhammad b. ‘Ammar b. 
Yasir 1065 

‘Uthman b. al-Walld b. Yazid 1053,1056,1060 
‘Uthman b. Ziyad 1067 
‘Uwana bt. Qays b. ‘Aylan 544 
‘Uways b. ‘Amir 553 

‘Uyayna b. Hisn al-Fazari 666,680,682,750, 
751-752 

‘Uyayna b. Musa b. Ka‘b 1107 
‘Uzayza al-Khufafi 1253 
al-‘Uzza (pagan idol) 577,579 
Uzziah (King of Judah) 324 

Vahan (Bahan) 767 
Valentinian in (Roman Emperor) 443 
Valerian (Roman Emperor) 434 
Venus 279 

Vespasian (Roman Emperor) 433 

Wadd (pagan idol) 577 
Waddah (client) 78,79,1049 
[...] b. Wadi'a b. ‘Imran b. ‘Amir b. Harita 
(tribe of Ghassan) 510 
Wadih (client of al-Mahdl) 1136 
Wadih (client of al-Mansur) 75,80,81,229- 
230,231,232,1106,1119 
Wahb b. ‘Abdallah al-Amiri al-Asadl Abu 
Juhayfa (religious scholar) 988 
Wahb b. al-Harith 527 
Wahb b. Mas'ud al-Khath'ami 857 
Wahlla (Berber tribe) 493 
Wahriz 462,506 

Wahshi (slave of Jubayr b. Mut'im) 646,753 

Wahufur (King of India and Atrah) 1139 

Wa’il (tribe) 544,587 

Wakl‘ b. Abi Sud al-Tamimi 136,1007-1008 

Waki' b. Bakr b. Wa’il al-Azdl 118 

Wakf b. al-Dawriqiyya see Waki b. ‘Umayr 

Waki' b. al-Jarrah (religious scholar) 1188, 

Waki' b. Salama b. Zuhayr al-Iyadi 582 


Waki' b. ‘Umayr 135,972 
WalTa b. Marthad 504 
Waliba (tribe of Banu Asad) 545 
al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik (caliph) 149,985, 
986,987,1006,1007 

rule of 40,41,119,128,129,136,138,162, 
989-1004 

al-Walid b. Ahmad b. Abi Du’ad 215 
al-Walid b. Duma' (King of Egypt) 488-489 
al-Walid b. Hisham 1031 
al-Walid b. J usham 1177 
al-Walid b. Mu'awiya b. Marwan 1071,1084 
al-Walid b. al-Mughira al-Makhzuml 583, 
602,613,618 

al-Walid b. Mus'ab (Pharaoh the Mighty) 
288-292,299,489 

al-Walid b. Muslim (religious scholar) 1205 
al-Walid b. Rabi'a al-Makhzuml 608 
al-Walid b. Sa‘d al-Azdi 1070,1075 
al-Walid b. Tarif (Kharijite) 1157-1158 
al-Walid b. ‘Uqba b. Abi Mu'ayt (Ibn Abi 
Mu'ayt) 653,683,792,800,801,816,822 
al-Walid b. ‘Urwa b. ‘Atiyya al-Sa‘di 1078 
al-Walid b. ‘Utba b. Abi Sufyan 923,930-931, 
949 

al-Walid b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 820 
al-Walid b. al-Walid b. Yazid 1056 
al-Walid b. Yazid (caliph) 1030,1031,1047- 
1048,1048,1049 
rule of 42-43,1052-1056 
Wallada bt. al-‘Abbas b. Jaz’ al-‘Absiyya 989 
Wantas (Berber tribe) 180 
al-Waqidl see Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Waqid 
(al-Waqidl) 

Waqwaq (people) 484 
Waraqa b. Nawfal b. Asad 581,616 
Ward b. Safwan al-Sami 1086 
Wardan (client of ‘Amr b. al-As) 835, 893 
Warfala, Banu (Berber tribe) 183 
Warjil, Banu (Berber tribe) 189 
Warqa’ b. Nasr al-Bahili 993 
Warsatifa (Berber tribe) 183 
Wasif al-Turki 88,93,96,98,1258,1271,1281- 
1282 

Wasil b. al-Walid b. Yazid 1056 
al-Wathiq Bi-llah (caliph) 95,101,1250 
rule of 56-57,87,98,108,144,205,215, 
223,1250-1257 

Wazdaja (Berber tribe) 186 
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Yagog son of Magog 271 
Yahsub (Yemeni tribe) 161 
Yahya b. Abd al-Rahman b. Hatib (religious 
scholar) 1024 

Yahya b. Abdallah b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan 

1154 

Yahya b. Abi Za’ida (religious scholar) 
112902907,1148,1186 

Yahya b. Aktham al-Tamimi 95,144,1230, 
1232,1234,1265 

Yahya b. All b. Abdallah b. Abbas 1040 
Yahya b. All b. Abi Talib 880 
Yahya b. Amir b. Ismail al-Harithi 1212 
Yahya b. Bahr 1084 
Yahya b. al-Hakam 987 
Yahya al-Harashi 1178-1179 
Yahya b. Harthama b. A'yan 1258 
Yahya b. Idris al-Alawi 197 
Yahya b. ‘Isa b. Musa 1168 
Yahya b. Khalid b. Barmak 48,226-227,228, 
1152,1172,1173,1174,1181 
Yahya b. Khaqan 1259 
Yahya the Kharijite 1138 
Yahya b. Mu'adh b. Muslim 1220,1229 
Yahya b. Muhammad b. ‘All 45,1076,1085, 

Yahya b. Muhammad al-Madini 1198 
Yahya b. Musa al-Kindi 1159 
Yahya b. Qays al-Ghassani 954 
Yahya b. Rawwad 1261 
Yahya b. Safwan al-Jumahi 969 
Yahya b. Said al-Ansari (religious scholar) 
1092,1126,1193 

Yahya b. Said the Morning Star (Kawkab al- 
Subh) 1193 

Yahya b. Said al-Qattan (religious scholar) 
1205 

Yahya b. Said al-Taymi Abu Hayyan (religious 
scholar) 1129 

Yahya b. Salama b. Kuhayl (religious scholar) 

1130,1147 

Yahya b. Sulayman al-Ta’ifi (religious scholar) 

Yahya b. ‘Umar b. Abi 1-Husayn b. Zayd b. ‘All 
b. al-Husayn 1276-1277 
Yahya b. al-Walid b. Abd al-Malik 1002 
Yahya b. Yahya 196 

Yahya al-Yamani (religious scholar) 1188 
Yahya b. Yazid b. Abd al-Malik 1031 


Yahya b. Zakariyya’ (= Yahya b. Abi Za’ida, 
religious scholar) 112902907,1148,1186 
Yahya b. Zakariyya’ (prophet) see John the 
Baptist 

Yahya b. Zayd b. All b. al-Husayn 138,1046, 

1053-1054 

Yahya b. Ziyad (poet) 47 
Yajuj and Majuj (Gog and Magog) 348 
Yakhlud b. al-Nadr b. Kinana 549 
Ya'la b. Munya al-Tamimi 36,741,790,795, 
821,827 

al-Yaman (tribal faction) 1055 
see also al-Yamaniyya 

al-Yamaniyya (tribal faction) 1061,1155,1156, 
1180,1208,1232 
Yamin al-Nadiri 648 
Ya'mur b. ‘Awf b. Ka‘b (al-Shaddakh) 556- 
557 ,582 

Yaqaza b. Murra b. Ka‘b b. Lu’ayy 554 
Yaqdum (tribe of Iyad) 539 
Yaqtin b. Musa 77,1099,1136 
Ya'qub b. ‘All b. Abdallah 1040 
Ya'qub b. Dawud al-Sulami 85,1143,1144 
Ya'qub b. al-Fadl b. Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abbas 
b. Rabi'a b. al-Harith 1112 
Ya'qub b. Ghalib 94 
Ya'qub b. Ibrahim Abu Yusuf (religious 
scholar) 1186,118703214 
Ya'qub b. Ishaq see Jacob son of Isaac 
Ya'qub b. al-Layth al-Saffar 144-145,1273, 
1284 

Ya'qub b. al-Mahdi 1145 
Ya'qub b. al-Ma’mun 1239 
Ya'qub b. al-Mansur 1125,1183 
Ya'qub b. Salih al-Hashimi 1207-1208 
Ya'qub b. Tamim al-Kindi Abu Hatim 1122 
al-Ya'qubi (Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qub b. Ja'far b. 
Wahb, Ibn Wadih al-Katib) 64,88,199, 
203-208,209,211,213,215,216,218- 

234 

Yarbu', Banu (tribe) 741 

Yarfa’ (client of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab) 765 

Yaijukh al-Turki 1289,1292 

al-Yarmuk, Battle of 767,768,89701664 

Yarniyan, Banu (Berber tribe, Zanata) 190 

Ya'rub b. Qahtan 499 

al-Yas (Ilyas) b. Mudar 541,542,736,737 

Yashjub b. Amin 536, 736, 738 

Yashkur b. Bakr b. Wa’il (tribe of Rabi'a) 537 
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Yashkur b. Qays b. Sa'b b. Duhman 513 
Yashkur b. Sa'b b. ‘All b. Bakr, Banu (tribe) 

149,538 

Yasin (chief of courier service) 77 
Yasir Yan'am b. 'Ann b. Ya'fur (King of Yemen) 
500 

Yatis (Aetius) 1247 
Yatur b. Ismail 535 
Yaytha' b. al-Hun b. Khuzayma 547 
Yazdagird/Yazdajird 1 son of Sabur (King of 
Persia) 457-458 

Yazdagird/Yazdajird 11 son of Bahram (King of 
Persia) 458-459 

Yazdagird/Yazdajird in son of Kisra (King of 
Persia) 112, 474-475. 757. 75711851, 770, 

771, 772, 781 

Yazld b. Abd al-Madan 689 

Yazld b. Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (caliph) 

986,1019-1020,1023,1047, 1091 
rule of 41,119,137,1026-1032 
Yazld b. Abdallah 781 
Yazld b. Abdallah (governor of Egypt) 1279, 
1280 

Yazld Abdallah b. al-Shikhkhir (religious 
scholar) 1052,1075 

Yazld b. Abdallah b. Yazld b. Mu'awiya b. Abl 
Sufyan Abu Muhammad (al-Sufyani) 

1057,1081 

Yazld b. Abdallah b. Zama'a 945 
Yazld b. Abl Kabsha al-Saksaki 986,1001, 

1031 

Yazld b. Abl Muslim 1001,1006,1007,1030 
Yazld b. Abi Sufyan 683,756,766,768,780 
Yazld b. Anas 956 
Yazld b. Anbasa al-Harashl 1184 
Yazld b. Arar 1055 
see also Ibn Arrar 
Yazld b. Asad al-Bajall 835,848 
Yazld b. al-Asamm (religious scholar) 1025, 
1052 

Yazld Balash 480 
Yazld b. Bilal al-Yamanl 1207 
Yazld b. al-Gharif al-Hamdanl 119,1037 
Yazld b. Ghazwan 1184 
Yazld b. Hatim al-Muhallabl 1105,1119,1122, 
1158 

Yazld b. Hisham b. Abd al-Malik 1048,1049 
Yazld b. Hisn 1231,1246 
Yazld b. Hubayra 1068,1081 


Yazld b. al-Hurr al-Abs! 921 

Yazld b. Ishaq (religious scholar) 1204 

Yazld b. ‘Izzan al-Kalbl (governor of Sijistan) 

Yazld b. J urhum 1028 
Yazld b. Khalid b. Abdallah al-Qasri 1057, 
1060,1061 

Yazld b. Malik (religious scholar) 1205 
Yazld b. Mansur al-Himyari 85,1120,1141, 

Yazld b. Marwan 1078 
Yazld b. Mazyad al-Shaybanl 121,140,1120, 
1138,1158,1178-1179,1180 
Yazld b. al-Minjab al-Muhallabl 1218 
Yazld b. Mu'awiya 1084 
Yazld b. Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan (caliph) 39, 
113,118,128,134,890-891,904,905,906, 
922,926,951,955,971 
rule of 930-949 
Yazld b. Mufarrigh 134 
Yazld b. al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra 112,119, 

135,136,980,993,997,1006-1007,1008, 
1014-1015,1023,1026-1027,1044 
Yazld b. Muhammad b. Hanzala al-Makhzuml 

Yazld b. Qays al-Arhabl al-Hamdanl 860 
Yazld b. Rabl'a b. Mufarrigh al-Himyari 134 
Yazld b. Shajara al-RahawI 926 
Yazld b. al-Shammakh al-Lakhml 1057 
Yazld b. Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik 1013,1057 
Yazld b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra al-Fazari 120,158, 
1061,1062,1064,1068,1080 
Yazld b. Usayd al-Sulaml 1086,1105, no6, 

1119,1127 

Yazld b. al-Walld b. Abd al-Malik (caliph) 

43,1002,1055-1056 
rule of 120,138,1056-1058 
Yazld b. Ziyad (governor of Sijistan) 118 
Yazld b. Zuray' (religious scholar) 1188 
Yemen/Yemenis (tribal faction) 77,138,160, 
161,162,163,179,181,192, 220, 221, 222, 
224, 849, 997,1105 
see also al-Yaman; al-Yamaniyya 
Yonton 278 

Yozedek wife of Lamech 272 

Yubab (Job the Righteous, King of Syria) 513 

Yuhanna see John son of Habar (apostle) 

Yuhanna b. Ru’ba 671 

Yunan son of Japheth 428 
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Yunus b. Abi Ishaq al-Sabi c i (religious scholar) Zayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 197 


1129,1147 

Yunus b. ‘Ubayd b. Dinar (religious scholar) 

1095 

Yusayr b. Amr al-Sakunl (religious scholar) 
988 

al-Yusayr b. Rizam 680,687 

Yustus 11 see Justinian 1 

Yustus hi see Justin 11 

Yusuf b. ‘Atiyya (religious scholar) 1189 

Yusuf al-Barm 140,1137-1138 

Yusuf b. al-Hakam al-Thaqafi 953 

Yusuf b. Ibrahim al-Tanukhi (al-Qasis) 1276 

Yusuf b. Muhammad b. Thaqafi 1053 

Yusuf b. Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Ta’I 1266 

Yusuf b. Rashid b. SulamI 1178 

Yusuf b. ‘Umar al-Thaqafi 120,138,1006, 

1035,1042-1043,1044-1045,1046,1053, 
1055,1060 

Yuz (town, Balkh) 125 

al-Zabba’ 517-518 

Zabud son of Nathan 319 

Zadok the Priest 317 

Zafar b. al-Yaman Abu 1-Sahba 1 1288 

Zaghawa/Zaghawiyyun (African people) 

182,494,497 

Zahhaf b. Zahr (Kharijite) 911 
Za’ida b. Ma‘n b. Za’ida 1119,1120 
Zakariyya’ b. Qirql (King of the Nubians) 17 
Zakariyya’ b. al-Shikhkhlr 81 
Zakuda (Berber tribe) 179 
Zalma (Pharaoh) 489 
Zalmi see al-Walid b. Mus'ab 
al-Zanafij(a) (Buja, tribe) 173-174,496 
Zanara (Berber tribe) 179 
Zanata (Berber tribe) 184,189,190,195,197 
Zandaj, Banu (Berber tribe) 189 
Zanj (people) 2n, 271,484,494,497, 
128603821,128803828 
Zaradusht son of Khurrakan 461 
Zarah (King of India) 350 
Zarif b. Ghanm al-Anbari 594 
Zaw Tahmasb (King of Persia) 451 
Zawaqll 1199 
Zawawa (Berber tribe) 190 
Zawra’ Ban! 1-Abbas see Samarra 
Zayd, see also Himyar b. Saba 1 ; Tubba' al- 
Awwal b. Naykaf 


Zayd b. ‘All b. al-Husayn 1018,1044-1045, 
1088 

Zayd b. Aslam (religious scholar) 1093 
Zayd b. Dathinna al-Bayadl 674 
Zayd b. Haritha al-Kalbl 163,617,667,674, 
675-676,677 

Zayd b. Harun (religious scholar) 1205 
Zayd b. al-Hasan b. ‘All 903 
Zayd [b.Jabiral-Hanafi] 966-967 
Zayd al-Khayl see Zayd b. Muhalhil 
Zayd b. Muhalhil (Zayd al-Khayl, poet) 545- 
546,591 

Zayd b. Musa b. Ja'far 53,1162,1207,1212 
Zayd b. Nawfal (religious scholar) 1025 
Zayd b. Sahl al-Ansari Abu Talha 733,794, 
795 

Zayd b. Thabit 36,689,764,786,795,808, 

821 

Zayd b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 1023 
Zayd b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 795 
Zayd b. Wahb al-Hamdanl (religious scholar) 
929,988 

Zaydiyya (partisans of Zayd b. ‘All b. al- 
Husayn) m3 

Zaynab al-Kubra bt. ‘All 880,933-934 
Zaynab bt. al-Harith 656 
Zaynab bt. Jahsh b. Ri’ab 696 
Zaynab bt. Khuzayma b. al-Harith (Umm al- 
Masakln) 695 

Zaynab bt. Muhammad (daughter of the 
Prophet) 614,639,674-675 
Zebulun son of Jacob 286,287 
Zebulun (tribe) 295,331 
Zechariah son of Barachiah 330,335,336 
Zeno of Elea 435 

Zeno the Isaurian (Roman Emperor) 446 
Zerah (King of Ethiopia) 323 
Zerah sonofjudah 287 
Zerubbabel son of Shealtiel 327-328 
al-Zibriqan b. Badr 683, 689, 741 
Zilpah (wife of Jacob) 286 
Zimran son of Abraham 284 
Zindlq(s) 46mo2, 453, 581,1142,1143 
Ziphion son of Gad 287 
ZIrak al-Turki 1261 
Zirr b. Hubaysh (religious scholar) 927 
Ziyad b. ‘Abdallah al-Bakka’I (transmitter) 

599 
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Ziyad b. ‘Abdallah al-Harithl 1119 
Ziyad b. Abl Sufyan see Ziyad b. ‘Ubayd 
Ziyad b. Ablhi see Ziyad b. ‘Ubayd 
Ziyad al-Ajam(i) 979, 999 
Ziyad al-Hamdanl 889 
Ziyad b. Kulayb see Abu Ma'shar Ziyad b. 
Kulayb 

Ziyad b. Lablb al-Bayadl al-Ansari 683,741, 
755- 795 

Ziyad b. Mansur al-Harithl 85 
Ziyad b. Mu'awiya b. Dibab see al-Nabigha 
al-Dhubyani 

Ziyad b. al-Muhallab 979 
Ziyad b. Salih al-Khuza‘I 1081 
Ziyad b. al-Tufayl (religious scholar) 1148 
Ziyad b. ‘Ubayd (Ziyad b. Abl Sufyan, Ziyad b. 
Ablhi) 38,132-133, 867-868, 888-890, 
891-892, 895, 906-908, 911, 914-917, 

1123- 38774 

Ziyad b. ‘Ubaydallah al-Harithl 1092, no3, 

1119 

Ziyadat Allah (b. Ibrahim) al-Aghlab 184, 
186,188,189 
Zoroaster 476,478 

Zoroastrians 451, 452, 461, 685, 876,1212,1213 
Zubayd b. al-Sa‘b b. Sa‘d al-Ashira (tribe of 
Madhhij) 155,161, 509 
al-Zubayr (governor of Isfahan) 1042 
al-Zubayr b. al-'Abbas 1140 


al-Zubayr b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 572,583,605, 
607,610 

al-Zubayr b. al-Awwam 35,148,644,647, 

649- 657- 671, 744, 75i, 777, 792, 794, 819, 
821, 825, 826-829, 830, 833, 837, 875 
al-Zubayri 568 
Zufar b.AbiSulma (poet) 587 
Zufar b. Asim al-Hilall 1127 
Zufar b. al-Harith al-Kilabl 945,951,952,953 
Zufar b. al-Hudhayl (religious scholar) 1095 
Zuhayr b. Abd Shams 772 
Zuhayr b. Abl Sulma (poet) 587 
Zuhayr al-Khath‘amI 780-781 
Zuhayr b. al-Musayyab al-Dabbl 1199,1201, 
1202,1209,1213 

Zuhayr b. al-Qayn al-Bajall 934 
Zuhayr b. Sinan al-Tamimi 1227 
Zuhra b. Kilab b. Murra, Banu (subdivision of 
Quraysh) 555,569,611,612,620,672 
al-Zuhri see Muhammad b. Muslim (Ibn 
Shihab al-Zuhri) 

Zunbll (King of Sijistan) 1139 
Zur (King of Midian) 297 
Zur'a see Dhu Nuwas b. As'ad 
Zur'a bt. Mishrah b. Ma'dikarib 1040 
Zurara b. ‘Udas, Banu (tribe of Tamim) 543 
Zurayq b. All b. Sadaqa al-Azdl 1229-1230 
Zurvan Hurmuz (Zoroastrian doctrine) 476 
Zutt (people of India) 1139,1140,1241-1242 
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Abarqubadh (rural district) 770 
Abarshahr 460,804 
see also Abrashahr 

Abazqubadh (rural district) 158, 478 
al-Abbasiyya (plantation) 76 
Abd al-Maliki Canal (Samarra) 98 
Abd al-Wahhab’s Little Market (Baghdad) 

76,80 
Abdasi 158 

Abrashahr (rural district NIshapur) 113, 

1009,1053 
see also Abarshahr 

Abshaya (al-Buyana, city, Egypt) 169-170, 
492 

Abu Futrus (river, Palestine) 165,1082 

[Abu] al-Khasib (river) 1288 

Abu Qubays (mountain) 152,261-262, 

263,264,265,266,267-268,282,571, 

611 

Abu Quraysh (village) 1213 
Abu 1-Ward’s Little Market (Baghdad) 78 
al-Abwa’ (settlement) 151,604,668 
al-Abwab 172 

Abyan (district, Yemen) 154, 349, 507 
Abyssinia/Abyssinians 347,462,497,562, 
622-624,1073 
Acre (city) 164 

Adana (city) 449,1208,1247,1248 
Aden/Adan (port, Yemen) 155, 211, 347, 349, 
508,593 

Adhana (city) 205,222,223,1233,1234 
Adharbayjan (district of al-Jabal) 477 
see also Azerbaijan 
Adhri'at (city) 162 
Adhruh (city) 163,1040 
Adna (district, Maghrib) 190 
Adruliya 1002 

al-Afrahun (Lower Egypt) 174, 492 
Afshin (principality) 129,1139 
Aghmat (region, Maghrib) 198 
Aghra’ 178 

al-Ahd?li (perhaps Afdiyan, city, Marwarrudh) 
127 

Ahjar al-Zayt 1076 

Ahnas (Upper Egypt) 169, 492,1151 

al-Ahwaz (city/province) 71,81,107,109,158, 


203,452,474,477,789,912,977,982, 
1064,1070,1112,1199,1209 
al-Ahwaz (river) 203 
Ajarud (Egypt) 177 
Ajdabiya (city, Maghrib) 180,182,493 
al-Ajfur 149 

Ajiya (city, Barqa district) 179 
Ajnadayn (Palestine) 757,758 
al-Ajul (well, Mecca) 559 
Akhmim (city, Egypt) 169 
al-Akhruj (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
al-Akhshab (mine, Egypt) 172 
Alan (kingdom) 489 
Alan Gates 480 
Albaq (town) 1266 
Alcira (region, al-Andalus) 194 
Aleppo 159,204,461,768,1021,1276 
Alexandretta (Bab Iskandaruna, city) 205, 
223 

Alexandria 168,175-176,178,349,445, 

448, 449> 777. 786, 799,1208,1226, 

1290 

Alexandria Branch (Nile) 176 
Algeciras (city, al-Andalus) 192 
Alhan (district, Yemen) 154, 507 

al-Allaqi al-Adna (mine, Egypt) 170 
Aiwa (Nubian kingdom) 172,173, 495, 496 
Am (kingdom) 498 
Amasiya/Amaseia 449,1002 
Amid 790,1279 
Amman (city) 162 
Amorion/Amorium 449,1238,1248 
al-Amq 1049 

Amul (city, Tabaristan) 111,115,127 
Amwas (district, Palestine) 165,780 
Anat (village) 853,1119 
Anatolia 1590502,347,348 
Anbar Road (Baghdad) 80 
al-Anbar (town) 70, 75,122, 477, 478, 517, 757, 
853- 965,1086,1091,1096,1097 
Anbaris, mosque of the (Baghdad) 78 
al-Andalus 186,191-194, i95> 211,993,1002, 
1006, n5o, 1208 

Andaman Sea (Kalah Bar) 485 
Andarab (city, Balkh) 124,126 
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Andaman Sea (Kalah Bar) 485 

Ankara/ Anqira 533, 539, 540,1146,1232 

Anqabaq (mountain, Maghrib) 197 

Anqira see Ankara 

Ans (district, Yemen) 154, 508 

Ansina (city, Egypt) 169 

Antabulus see Barqa 

Antakiya see Antioch 

Antartus (city, Hims) 161 

Antioch (city) 93, 204, 205, 220, 343, 461, 

448-449- 514, 924, 989,1031 

Apamea (city) 222,461 
al-Aqaba (place on Pilgrim Road from Iraq) 
149,1146 

al-Aqaba (place on road from Egypt to Barqa) 
179 

Aqabat al-Madaniyyln (upper part of Mecca) 
152 

Aqabat al-Rumman (Pomegranate Pass, Syria) 
161 

al-Aqiq (Medina) 36 
al-Ara 154 

al-Arabat al-Muhadditha (villages near 
Samarra) 98 
Arabiyya 683 
Arafa (spring, Mecca) 154 
Arafat (hill/plain, Mecca) 48,49,262,283, 
556,561,576,578,580,962,969,975, 

993,1061,1062,1288,1290 
Aram Kaylabag (district, Marw) 115 
Arandal (city) 163 
Aras (al-Rass, river, Armenia) 206 
Arba (city, Zab) 189 

Ardabll (city/rural district, Azerbaijan) 105, 
106,1049 

Ardashlr Khurra (district) 453,477, 862 
Ardistan (canton, Isfahan) 110 
al-Ari (stables, Kufa) 147-148 
al-Arish (town, Egypt) 167, 488, 493, 777, 
1280,1286 

al-Aij (settlement on road from Medina to 
Mecca) 151 
Arma’Tl gg8 
Arman (kingdom) 480 
see also Armenia 
Armant (Upper Egypt) 492 
Armenia 69, 71,85,158, 206-207,453, 480, 
790, 806, 807, 956, 973,1031,1035,1050, 
1058,1060,1085,1086,1087, no5,1106, 


U77-U79,1180,1193,1207,1227,1228, 
1229,1230,1245,1246,1254,1262,1266, 
1275,1289 
Armlk 493 
Arrajan 477 

Arran (principality, Armenia) 207 
Arsmanda (town, Usrushana) 130 
al-Arus (mountain, Egypt) 170 
Arzam (tribal pasture, Kufa) 148 
Arzan (city, eastern Anatolia) 1266 
Asan (town, al-Juzjan) 122 
Asbanbur (city, al-Mada’in) 156 
Asblshab (town, Samarqand) 131 
Asham (gold mine, Mecca) 154 
Ashshatan (Yemen) 1160 
al-Askar Avenue (Samarra) 96,99 
al-Askar (city, al-Andalus) 191 
Askar al-Mahdl (al-Rusafa, section of 
Baghdad) 84,86,87,1201 
Askar Mukram 203 
Asqalan (city, Palestine) 166,167,790 
Aswan (city, Upper Egypt) 171,173,488,493, 
4g6ni246,1291 

Asyut (city, Upper Egypt) 169 
Athr/ Aththar (port, Yemen) 155, 508 
al-Atlqa (city, al-Mada c in) 156 
Atlantic Ocean 192 
Atmar 987 

al-Atmlm (city/subdistrict, Hims) 161, 221 
Atrah 1139 

Atrib (Lower Egypt) 174,492 
Audience Hall of Chosroes (Asbanbur) 156 
Aures (mountain, Zab) 188,197 
al-Awasim (frontier region/militaiy district) 
i59 n 502,193,205,219,221,224,449,461, 
914,951,1118,1119,1191,1199,1207,1240 
Awjala (dependency, Barqa) 181,182 
al-Awnld 178 

al-Awsiya (Damira, Lower Egypt) 174,492 
Awzka (city, Maghrib) 197 
Aydhab (port, Egypt) 172 
Ayla (city, on route from Egypt to the Hijaz) 
167,177, 488, 493 

Ayn Abi Ziyad (spring, Medina) 150 

Ayn Barad (spring, Medina) 150 

Ayn al-Jarr (Damascus) 1059 

Ayn al-Khaniqayn (spring, Medina) 150 

Ayn al-Mushash (spring) 49 

Ayn al-Sawrayn (spring, Medina) 150 
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‘Ayn Shams (Lower Egypt) 174,492 
Ayn al-Tamr 757, 851, 927111874,1041 
Ayn Thaniyyat Marwan (spring, Medina) 

150 

Ayn al-Warda (place on Euphrates) 953 
Ayn Zarba (city, Thughur) 204, 222, 223 
Ayn al-Zaytuna (Maghrib) 184 
Aynuna (place on Red Sea coast) 177-178 
Ayr (hill, Medina) 150 
Ayzraj (city, Maghrib) 194 
Azerbaijan 71,85,105-106,453,463,464, 

466,467,468,789,864,913,956,1035, 
1049,1086,1105,1106,1180,1207,1227, 
1229,1230,1245,1249,1261,1262 
al-Azlakh (Samarra) 97 
Azur (kingdom) 498 

Baalbek (city, Syria) 161,163 
see also BaTabakk 
Ba'arbaya (city, Iraq) 97 
Ba'aynatha 1248 

al-Bab (city, Armenia) 207-208,1036 
Bab al-Abwab (Armenia) 207,480,1058, 
1060,1178,1179,1254 

Bab al-Amma (gate, Samarra) 95,1250,1252, 
1266,1285 

Bab al-Anbar (gate, Baghdad) 87,1200 
Bab al-Basra (city gate, Baghdad) 72-74,75, 

77.78.1108 

Bab al-Burdan (city gate, Baghdad) 86 
Bab al-Bustan (gate, Samarra) 96 
Bab al-Karkh Avenue (Baghdad) 79 
Bab al-Karkh (city gate, Baghdad) 75,78,1174 
Bab Khurasan (city gate/quarter, Baghdad) 
72-74,82,1108 

Bab al-Kufa (city gate, Baghdad) 72-74,75, 

76.77.78.80.1108 

Bab al-Lan (Gate of the Alans) 207,1032, 
1049 

Bab al-Muhawwal Avenue (Baghdad) 78 
Bab al-Muhawwal (city gate, Baghdad) 75, 

77 

Bab al-Muqayyar (Tarred Gate, Baghdad) 85 
Bab al-Nakhkhasin (city gate, Baghdad) 79 
Bab Qutrubbul (city gate, Baghdad) 76,83 
Bab al-Sham (city gate/quarter, Baghdad) 
72-74,75,80,81,1108,1112,1198 
Bab al-Sham Prison (Baghdad) 81 
Bab Tuma (city gate, Damascus) 766 


Bab Waq (town) 1106 
Babel 344,345-346,350,477 
Babylon (Egypt) 168 
see also al-Fustat 

Babylon/Babylonia (Iraq) 274,275,324,327, 
429, 477> 483, 488 

al-Badaqun (rural district, Alexandria, Loweer 
Egypt) !76,492 

Badaraya/ Baduraya (county, Iraq) 157,478 
al-Badat 477 
Badda 178 

Badhakhshan (principality) 126,128 
al-Badhdh (town) 106,1229,1244,1245 
Badhghis (district, Khurasan) 116,141,477, 
804,1054,1115 

Badhkarbar (kingdom) 498 
Badi' 155,497 
Badlis 1266 
Badr 669-670 

Baduraya (district, Iraq) 68,477,478,892 
Baghaya (city, Zab) 188 
Baghayyln (Baghdad) 76,83 
Baghdad 46,66-87,9 2 ,97,101,102,103,142, 
145,156,158,215,220,1105,1108,1109, 
1114,1115,1119,1120,1131,1142,1172,1177. 
1190,1197,1198,1200-1201,1211,1213,1217, 
1219,1220,1229,1232,1234,1240,1245, 
1251,1256-1257,1258,1259,1260,1264, 
1265,1276,1277,1278,1281,1282,1284, 
1285,1292 
Bahamsha 91 

Baharan (rural district, Marwarrudh) 128 
al-Bahnasa (Upper Egypt) 169,492 
al-Bahr al-Akhdar (Green Sea) 167,223,347 
Bahr Faris (Persian Gulf) 484 
Bahr al-Milh (river) 146 
al-Bahrayn (district) 71,156,271,513,520,521, 
683, 741, 754> 758, 784- 811, 825, 861, 974, 
1120,1137 

Bah(u)rasir (city, al-Mada’in) 157,477 
Baja (city, Maghrib) 186 
Bajawa 1073 

Bakand (city, al-Khuttal) 128 
Bakhamra (village, Iraq) 1113 
Bakharz (rural district Nishapur) 113 
al-Bakhra (village, Syria) 1056 
Bakusaya (county, Iraq) 157,478 
BaTabakk 767 
see also Baalbek 
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al-Balanjar (town, Caucasus) 480,807, 
928m882,1029 
Balha (district, Yemen) 154 
Balhara (kingdom, India) 358 
Balis (al-jazlra, Syria) 220-221,449 
Balis (Sijistan) 116 
Balja (district, Yemen) 507 
Balkh (city/province) 113,123-127,138,141, 
45b 477> 781, 804, 886, 979,1008,1029, 
1046,1053,1193 
Balkh River see Oxus River 
Balkuwara 99 

al-Balqa’ (Syria) 162-163,304,513,514,667, 
677- 73L1031 

al-Bamiyan (mountain, town, Balkh) 124, 
125,126,1139 

Bamm (fortress, Kirman) 121,145 

Bana (Lower Egypt) 174,492 

al-Bandanljln 478 

Banha (village, Lower Egypt) 174 

Barn ‘Amir (district, Yemen) 154,508 

Barn Majid (district, Yemen) 154, 507 

Baniqiya (city) 753 

Baniyas (city) 163 

Banjahar (city, Balkh) 124 

Banu Hashim Door/Gate (Sacred Mosque) 

153-1136 

Banu Jumah Door/Gate (Sacred Mosque) 
i53> 1103, U36 

Banu Shayba Gate (Sacred Mosque) n36 
Banzart (Bizerte, city, Tunisia) 188 
Baqi‘ al-Gharqad (Medina) 759,791,900,919 
Baqlln (Buja kingdom) 173, 496 
Baqqa 517 

al-Baqqara (town) 167 
al-Bara (subdistrict, Hims) 161 
Bara’an (canton, Isfahan) 109 
Barada (river, Damascus) 161,516 
al-Baradan (town, Iraq) 1140 
Barakat 496 

al-Barallus (city, Lower Egypt) 175 
al-Baran (canton, Isfahan) 109 
Baratha (Baghdad) 78 
Barbisma 477 

Bardha'a (city/mral district) 106,206,207, 
349,807,1178,1228,1246 
Barghamush al-Turkl Avenue (Samarra) 96 
Bariq 513, 539, 540 
al-Baris 516 


Barmash (estate, Baghdad) 96 
Barniq (city, Barqa) 180 
Barqa (city, Maghrib) 178,179-180,181,182, 
183,488,493,789,1208,1232,1234,1252, 

1274.1289.1291 

Barqrudh (canton al-Karaj) 108 

al-Baruqan, Battle of 1029 

Barusma 478,769 

Barwan (city, Balkh) 124 

Barzand (rural district, Azerbaijan) 105,106, 

al-Basfurrajan (district, Armenia) 480 
al-Basharud (Lower Egypt) 492,1232,1233 
Basra (city) 35,38,53,69,71,84,97,98,107, 
109, n8,131,148,156,158,159-1600501, 
203,211,215,349,516,773,775,783,785, 
803,806,807,810,811,814,824,827,828, 
832,833,857,869,906,911,918,951,964, 
965- 973> 974> 982, 986,1015,1023,1026, 
1069,1070,1099,1102,1105,1107,1111,1112, 
1113,1119,1121,1140,1154,1174,1199,1207, 
1211,1212,1218,1219,1223,1241,1286,1288, 

1290.1291.1292 

Basta (Lower Egypt) 174,492 

Bata’ih Marshes (Iraq) 158 

al-Batha (area in Mecca) 605 

al-Bathaniyya (rural district, Damascus) 162 

Batn al-Furat 537 

Batn ‘Irq 537 

Batn Marr 178 

Batn Nakhla (place near Medina) 149,150, 
802 

Batn Rabigh ion 
Batn al-Rif (Lower Egypt) 174 
Batn Wah (mine, Egypt) 172 
Baward 477 

Bay of Bengal (Harkand) 485 
al-Baydiyya (Egypt) 171 
Bayhaq (town, Khurasan) 1053 
al-Baylaqan (town, Caucasus) 106,207,807, 
1086,1178,1179,1228 
Baysan (rural district, Jordan) 164 
Baysh (district, Yemen) 154,155,507 
Bayt Ibn Ziyad (Egypt) 171 
Bayt Jibrin (city, Palestine) 166 
Bayt al-Maqdis see Jerusalem 
Bazin (Buja kingdom) 496 
Beirut 163 

Beja (Baja, city, al-Andalus) 192,1073 
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Bethany 338 
Bethlehem 331 
Bihqubadh (district, Iraq) 868 
Bilbays (town, Egypt) 1206,1226 
Bilizma (city, Zab) 189 
BImand (town, Kirman) 121 
Bin Canal 1200 

Binban (rural district, Egypt) 171 
al-Biqa‘ (district, Hims) 161, 767 
Bi’r Aris (estate) 34 
Bi’rMa'una 676 
Bi’rMaymun 1125 
Bi’r Ruma (well, Medina) 150 
Bi’r ‘Urwa (well, Medina) 150 
Birazruz 478 
BIrumit (mine, Egypt) 170 
Bishr Pasture (Kufa) 148 
Bishshara (city, Maghrib) 187 
Bitan (Qabr al-'Ibadi, place) 149 
BIward (rural district Nishapur) 113,141, 
1009 

al-Biyama (Egypt) 177,1233 
Bizerte (Banzart, city, Tunisia) 188 
Black Stone (of the Ka'ba) 153,262,556,612, 
958,1005 

Bosphorus 1012,1013 
Bridge Road (Tariq al-Jisr, Baghdad) 86 
Bridge of the Straw-vendors (Qantarat al- 
Tabbanin, Baghdad) 82 
Bridges of Khayzuran (over Tigris, Iraq) 157 
Bu Mina (monastery, Maghrib) 178 
al-Budat (county, Kufa) 146 
al-Budnadun 1239 

al-Bughaybigha (estate of ‘All b. Abl Talib) 

37 

Buhayra (rural district, Alexandria) 176 
al-Buhra 178 

Buja (country, ethnic group) 173-174,494, 
495-498 

see also al-Hadariba Buja; al-Zanafija 
al-Bujum (Lower Egypt) 174,492 
Bukhara (country) 128,133,134,135, 477, 918, 
946, 993, 994,1081,1137 
Bukharans’ Mosque (Baghdad) 80 
al-Bul (Kirman) 121 
Bulunyas (city, Hims) 161 
Burn (fortress, Lower Egypt) 175 
Burdan bridge (Baghdad) 85 
al-Burdan (Iraq) 91 


al-Burj (palace) 1268 

Buijan (kingdom) 480 

Burkhar (canton, Isfahan) 109 

Bushanj (town) 115-116, 804,1195 

Bushmur (city, Egypt) 169 

Busir Kuridis (city, Egypt) 168 

Busir al-Ushmunayn (village, Egypt) 232 

Busir (Lower Egypt) 492,1071 

Busra (Bostra, city) 162,515,608,757,758 

Bust (city/rural district, Sijistan) 116,120, 

981, 983, 984,1120 

Bustan Ibn ‘Amir (place near Mecca) 149 

Butij (city, Egypt) 169 

Butnan (town, Syria) 970 

Buwat 668 

al-Buwayb (Egypt) 171 

al-Buyana see Abshaya 

Buzakha (well in Nejd) 763 

Buzurjsabur 478 

Byzantium 231, 905, 989,1011,1016,1031,1157, 
1181,1232-1233,1235,1238,1247,1275 

Caesarea (city/district, Palestine) 165-166, 
166-167,781 

Canaan (country) 297, 306 
Canal Avenue (Shari' al-Khalij, Samarra) 97 
Canal of Ibn ‘Umar (Basra) 158 
Canopus (Southern Quarter of caliphate) 
145-155 

Canton (Guangzhou, China) 209 
Caspian Sea (Bahr al-Daylam) 111,112,113 
Cave of the Seven Sleepers (Ephesus) 442 
Cave of Treasure 262,263,266,268,269 
Ceylon (Sarandlb) 485 
China 67,86,155,198,209,212,275,347,359, 
480,481-488,501,998,1033,1139 
China Gate (Samarqand) 996 
Chosroes, Audience Hall of (Asbanbur) 156 
City of the People of al-Andalus (Madinat Ahl 
al-Andalus, Maghrib) 196 
Congregational Mosque (al-‘AtIqa) 156 
Congregational Mosque (Baghdad) 

112902910 

Congregational Mosque (Wasit) 158 
Constantinople 443, 444, 445, 449, 809, 905, 
926,1011,1013,1137,1146,1239 
Cordoba (city, al-Andalus) 191-192,193 
Crete (island) 1272 
Cyprus 802,1002,1184 
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Dabab al-Bayn 1060 

Dabll (city, Armenia) 206,1178,1231,1254 

Dabil River 1030 

Dabusiyya (town, Soghdia) 129 
Dahlrnata 450 

Dahlak (island, Yemen) 155,497 
al-Dahna’ (region, Arabia) 271 
Dakhla Oasis (Inner Oasis, Egypt) 170 
Dalas (Upper Egypt) 492 
al-Damaghan (town, Qumis) m, 114 
Damascus 69,161-164,311,343,449,513,515, 
601,667,757,765,766,767,775,785,813, 
814,890,930,944,947,950,951,952, 

970,991,1005,1021,1053,1057,1059, 
1060,1071,1084,1119,1156,1232,1234, 
1235,1252,1267,1269,1287 
rural districts 162-164 
Damietta (city, Lower Egypt) 175,1264 
see also Dimyat 
Damsis (Lower Egypt) 492 
al-Dandanqan 114 
Dandara (district, Hu, Egypt) 170 
Dankan (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Dar al-Amma (palace, Samarra) 88,95,1243, 
1258,1271 

Dar Marwan (governor’s residence, Medina) 

Dar al-Nadwa (building, Mecca) 557,559, 
1103 

Dar al-Raml (governor’s residence, Egypt) 

168 

Dar al-Raqlq (suburb, Baghdad) 81 
Dar al-Rumiyym (estate, Baghdad) 77,78 
Dar al-Sawa (Buja military base) 497 
Darabjird (town, Fars) 477,803 
Daran (region, Maghrib) 197 
Darb al-Aqfas (Cages Lane, Baghdad) 80 
Daryahanln (town, Balkh) 126 
al-Daskara 478 

Daskarat al-Malik (King’s Daskara) 103 
al-Dathlna (district, Yemen) 154, 508 
al-Daww 271 

al-Daybul (town, Sind) 209,347,348,359, 
980,998,1063,1107 

Daylam (region) 67,110, in, 112,275,480, 
1008,1122,1154 

al-Dayqa (place/road, Egypt) 171,901 
Dayr Abu Mina (monastery, Maghrib) 178 


Dayr al- c Aliya 1059 
Dayr al-‘Aqul 157 

Dayr Bu Shanuda (monastery, Egypt) 169 
Dayr Hizqil (asylum, al-Nu'maniyya) 157 
Dayr al-Jamajim (monastery, Iraq) 982 
Dayr al-Jathallq (monastery, Iraq) 965 
Dayr Murran (monastery, Egypt) 905 
Dayr Sam'an (monastery, Aleppo)io2i 1023 
Dead Sea 166 
al-Dhana’ib 528 
Dhat Abatih 681 
Dhat Atlah 681 

Dhat al-Humam (town, Maghrib) 178 
Dhat c Irq 149 
Dhat al-Qassa 679 
Dhat al-Salasil 681,894 
Dhi Jura (district, Yemen) 154, 508 
Dhimar (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Dhu Alaq (spring, Mecca) 154 
Dhu 1-Haram (well, al-Ta’if) 569,571,604, 
606 

Dhu 1-Hulayfa 151,726,975 

Dhu Khushub 178 

Dhu 1-Majaz (fair near Mecca) 594 

Dhu 1-Marwa 178 

Dhu Qar 526, 828 

Dhu Samt 208 

Dhu Tuwa (lower part of Mecca) 152 
Dhu al-‘Ushayra 668 
al-Dihqan (Kirman) 121 
Dijla al-Awra’ (One-Eyed Tigris) 158 
Dilas (city, Egypt) 168 
Dimyat (city, Lower Egypt) 449,1291 
branch of Nile 174 
see also Damietta 

Dlnawar (Mah al-Kufa, city) 104,105,106, 
no, 144,477,913,1230 

Diyar Mudar (region) 53, 71, 221, 448,1178, 
1207,1233,1280 

Diyar Rabi'a (region) 53, 71, 97,187,1158, 
1246,1254,1256,1273,1282 
Dome of Islam see Kufa 
Dongola (city, Nubia) 173 
see also Dunqula 
Dudaniyya (kingdom) 480 
Duero (river, Spain) 193 
Dujayl see Little Tigris (Dujayl) 

Dujayl al-Ahwaz (Karun River) 107,203,977 
Duluk (city) 205,224,1097 
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Dumat al-Jandal 577,592,683,841 
Dunbawand 1122,1177 
Dunqula (Nubian city) 495 
al-Dur (Baghdad, Samarra) 86,93,99 

Eastern Arabia 159^01 

Eastern Gate (Damascus) 162,766 

Ebal, Mount (Palestine) 165,166 

Ebro (river) 193 

Edessa see al-Ruha 

Edfu (rural district, Egypt) 171 

Edom 320 

Ephesus 444 

Egypt 38, 39, 44, 69, 71, 83, 98,151,154,167- 
177, 211, 217, 219, 220, 225, 232, 286, 287, 
288, 289, 293, 297, 322,327, 329, 331, 347, 
348, 445, 488-492, 493, 494,777, 786, 
811, 817,818, 824, 836, 848, 849,893-894, 
906, 913, 951, 953, 954, 973, 985, 986, 
1057,1071, U22,1144,1151,1158,1159,1198, 
1199,1206,1208,1219,1220,1221,1226, 
1227,1231,1232,1233,1234,1252,1260, 
1262,1263,1264,1269,1272,1279,1280, 
1282,1283,1286,1288,1289,1290,1291, 
1292 

mines 170,171-172 
rural districts 168-169,176 
Elvira (city, al-Andalus) 191 
Emessa see Hims 
Ephesus 442ng42,444 
Ephraim (mountains) 322 
Ethiopia 67, 323, 494-495 

see also Abyssinia/Abyssinians 
Euphrates (river) 67, 70, 71, 72, 76,78, 83, 84, 
85,145-146,157, 205, 206, 220, 224, 275, 
448,477, 494, 517, 518,782, 838, 851, 933, 
1054,1067,1069,1108 
Europe 422 

Fadak 578,679,680,897,1019,1238 
Fahl (rural district, Jordan) 164 
Fahman (canton, Isfahan) 109-110 
al-Fahraj (town, Kirman) 121 
Fa’iq (canton, Isfahan) 107-108 
Fakhkh (Mecca) 1150 
Falatlna 449 

al-Falluja (county, Iraq) 146,477,785,978, 
1068 

Falusan (city, Maghrib) 195 
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Fam al-Silh (Iraq) 157,1225 
Famiya (city/subdistrict, Hims) 161 
Fannazbur (city, Makran) 122, 998 
Faqus (town, Egypt) 168 
Farabr (town, al-Khuttal) 128 
al-Farama (city, Lower Egypt) 167,175,777 
Farewell Pass 671 
al-Farfarun (city, Egypt) 170 
Farghana (country) 93, 96,123,130,131,137, 
480, 486,1007,1027,1029,1122,1137, 

1139,1193 

Faridln (canton, Isfahan) 110 
al-Farit (kingdom, India) 359 
al-Fariyab (Iran) 804 
see also al-Faiyab 

Fars (province, Iran) 54, 71,109, 203, 452, 

455, 477, 480, 889, 912, 997,1064,1066, 
1112,1118,1119,1199,1259,1262,1263,1269, 
1277,1284 
see also Persia 
al-Faruj (Maghrib) 180 
al-Faiyab (city) 122,477 
Fas (region, Maghrib) 1150 
Fasa (city, Fars) 158,477,803 
al-Fasilat (Maghrib) 184 
Faw (district, Hu, Egypt) 170 
Faykun 497 

al-Fayyum (Egypt) 168-169,492 
Fazzan (region) 182 
Fez (river, city, Maghrib) 196 
Fihl (Palestine) 757,766 
Filan (kingdom) 480, 807 
Fiq (pass) 164 

Furat Badaqla (county, Kufa) 146,477,754 

al-Fursh 1277 

Furuz (canal, Qumm) 108 

al-Fustat (city, Egypt) 168,178,849,1199, 

1206,1208,1221,1226,1232,1283,1289, 
1290,1291 

see also Babylon (Egypt) 

Galilee (al-Jalll, region, Palestine) 331,332, 
334 

Gath (Palestine) 309 

Gaza (city, Palestine) 166,167,564 

Gehenna 622 

Gerar, Valley of 285 

Gerizim, Mount (Palestine) 165 

al-Ghaba (Medina) 150 
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Ghadhaqdhuna (district, Syria) 905 

Ghadlr al-A‘rabi (Maghrib) 184 

Ghadlr Khumm (pool near Mecca) 152,730 

Ghafa (town, Egypt) 168 

Ghalafiqa (port, Yemen) 155,508 

al-Ghamra 149,679 

Ghana (kingdom) 494, 498 

al-Gharb (West) Branch of the Nile 174 

al-Gharbl (Western, mountain, Barqa) 179 

al-Ghariyyan (Kufa) 880 

Gharjistan 477 

Ghast (region, Maghrib) 198 

al-Ghawr (military district, Damascus) 162 

Ghumayra (Maghrib) 196 

al-Ghumaysa’ 548,662 

Ghurawand (city, Balkh) 124,125,126 

al-Ghuta (rural district, Damascus) 162 

al-Ghutayf (al-Bahrayn) 683 

Gilead 306-307 

Giza (fortress, Nile) 168,789,1252 

Gold, Gate of (Baghdad) 1109 

Gomorrah 280 

Grand Sarat (canal) 77 

Great Mosque (Baghdad) 78 

Great Salt Sea 175 

Great Sea 151,496 

Great Umayyad Mosque (Damascus) 40 
Great Zaranj (rural district, Sijistan) 117 
Greater Aqiq (streambed, Medina) 150 
Green Dome of Mu'awiya (Damascus) 162 
Green Dome of Wasit 158 
Green Minaret (Baghdad) 80 
Green Sea (Mediterranean, al-Bahr al-Akhdar) 
167,223,347 

Guadalajara (city, al-Andalus) 193 
Gur (Ardashlr Khurrah) 453 

al-Hadath (city) 223,1137,1184 
HadirTanukh 53,1207-1208 
Hadir Tayyi’ (city) 221 
Hadramawt (district, Yemen) 154,271,277, 
507> 5 U > 593> 621,683,687,741 
Hadur (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Hafir Barn Mazin see Bi’r Ruma 
Ha’ir al-Hayr (enclosure, Samarra) 93 
Hajar (city, Buja) 173,496 
Hajar (district, Arabia) 513,593,692,839,974 
al-Hajir 149 
al-Hajun 560,564 


Hakkar 493 

Halaward (city, Marwarrudh) 127 
Hall al-Dajaj 496 

Hama (city/subdistrict, Hims) 160, 222, 260, 
1208,1267,1274 

al-Hamada (coastal district, Yemen) 508 
Hamadhan (Mah al-Basra, city/country) 

105,106-107,108,109,203,477,790, 

799> 9i3> 1067,1197,1227,1281 
Hamal (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
al-Hamma (city, Maghrib) 187 
Hamra’ al-Usd 647,669 
Harnzin 1036,1178 
al-Haqlayn (district, Yemen) 154,508 
Harad (district, Yemen) 154,155,508 
Haram (Sacred Area, Sanctuary) 27U133,557, 
653n2g8, 8oonno5 

Haraz (district, Yemen) 154, 507,1160 
Harb (suburb, Baghdad) 75,81 
al-Harbar (kingdom) 498 
al-Harbiyya (quarter, Baghdad) 520138,1197, 

Hardan (rural district, Marwarrudh) 128 
Harkand (Bay of Bengal) 485 
al-Harra (Medina) 945,948 
Harran (Syria) 285, 449, 790,1058,1060, 

1065,1082,1097,1281 
Harrat Ban! Sulaym 150 
al-Harunl (palace, Samarra) 98,1257 
al-Haruniyya (city, Thughur) 223 
Harura 1 (village, Iraq) 844 
al-Hasana (city, Maghrib) 195 
al-Hashimiyya (city) 70,1086,1108 
Hashsh Kawkab (Medina) 820 
al-Hawf (region, Lower Egypt) 174,1144,1151, 
1199,1206,1208,1232,1233 
al-Hawra’ 178 

Hawran (rural district, Damascus) 162,758, 
1085,1156 

Hawzan (district, Yemen) 154,507 
al-Haya (city) 498 
al-Hayr (Samarra) 93,96,99 
Hayran (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Hays (district, Yemen) 154,155,508 
al-Haytham Shar-suq (square, Baghdad) 

80-81 

al-Hayyiz (rural district, Alexandria) 176 
Haz (city, Maghrib) 190 
al-Hazwara (Mecca) 565,566,618 
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Heracleia 449 

Herat 114,115,464,477,513,781,804,805, 

895- 919- 947- 973- 984 
al-Hibs 577 

Hijaz (region) 45, 53, 70, 85,145,149,172,177, 
275- 347- 348, 531- 672, 755- 787- 857- 858, 
906, 953, 974,1078,1207,1210,1252 
al-Hijr 153, 277, 535, 547, 778, 958, 973 
Hims (city/military district) 34,159-161,192, 
449,461, 765, 767, 768, 780, 790, 853,897, 
914, 944, 95i, 952,1012,1021,1053,1057, 
1058,1059,1060,1062,1119,1157,1181, 

1208,1267,1274,1275-1276,1280,1286 
subdistricts 160 

Himyar (kingdom) 500, 504, 536, 575 
al-Hind 116, 519, 577, 980, 999,1034, no7 
see also India 

al-Hindmand (river, Sijistan) 117 
al-Hinduwan (watercourse, Iran) 203 
al-Hira (city, Iraq) 146-147, 215, 516, 520,523, 
528, 532, 539, 545, 754,1071,1086,1097, 
1104,1108,1172 

Hira’, Mount (Mecca) 560,611 

al-Hirda (district, Yemen) 508 

al-Hirmas (river, Nasibin) 203 

Hisn al-Hadid (town) 1002,1013 

Hisn Ibn Kiram (fortress, Maghrib) 190 

Hisn Mahdi 203 

Hisn Mansur (city) 223 

Hisn al-Mar’a 1013 

Hisn Ziyad (city) 223 

Hisnak (town, Usrushana) 130 

Hiyar Barn 1-Qa‘qa‘ (Qinnasrin) 204, 219, 221, 

Holy House 277,290,319-320,324 
see also Ka'ba; Sacred Mosque 
Holy Land 273,276,279,292 
Holy Mountain (Abu Qubays) 261-262,263, 
264,265,266,267-268,282 
Hu/Huww (Upper Egypt) 170, 492 
al-Hudaybiya 653-655,841,846, g2gni889 
Huesca (city, al-Andalus) 194 
al-Hufayra 151 

al-Hujr (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Hulwan (city) 103,104,477,781,782,887,913, 
1067,1099,1197 

Humar Beg (principality) 128 
al-Humayma 163,1000-1001,1009,1040, 

1065 


Humlan (district, Yemen) 154, 508 

al-Hurf (Iraq) 1172 

al-Husaml (fortress, Palestine) 1282 

al-Husayb (Yemen) 155 

Huww see Hu/Huww 

Huwwarin (Syria) 757,947 

Iblil (Lower Egypt) 174, 492 

Ibn Hammad Waterwheel (Samarra) 98 

Ibn Raghban, mosque of (Baghdad) 78 

Ibn ‘Umar, Canal of 158 

Iconium 450 

Idam 682 

Idhaj 477 

Ifriqiya City (Maghrib) 195 
Ifriqiya (province) 69,184,189,191, 801, 905, 
906, 981,1030,1036,1037,1085,1090, 
1091,1121,1122,1158,1159 
see also al-Maghrib 
al-Ijhlr 1040 
al-‘ljll (Upper Egypt) 170 
Ikhna/Ikhnu (city, Lower Egypt) 175,492 
Iliya’ see Jerusalem 
1‘mad (Upper Egypt) 172 
India 67,123,156,15911501,209,211,212,213, 
261, 275, 323, 346-359, 429, 455, 501, 915, 
917,1139 

see also al-Hind; al-Sind 
Indian Ocean 115 
Indus River 998,1008,1063 
Iqllbiya (near al-Qayrawan) 186 
Iraq 38,45,51,66,68,69,70,139,143,146, 

147, 327, 347, 348, 350, 429, 445, 453, 

477, 516, 532, 564, 577, 752, 757, 769, 

770, 789, 852, 883, 886, 890, 906, 912, 

913, 914, 915, 932,933, 953, 954, 955, 

956,963, 973, 976, 982,1001,1008, 

1009,1010,1022,1026,1030,1031,1034, 
1041,1060,1062,1068,1097,1098,1108, 
1111,1121,1159,1178,1206,1208,1215, 

1226,1227,1240,1260,1269,1280,1281, 

al-‘Ird (region, Arabia) 974 
‘Irqa (rural district, Damascus) 163 
al-‘Is 673 

‘Isa Canal (Nahr ‘Isa, Baghdad) 78,83 
‘Isabadh 1150,1152 
Isbahan (province) 109,477,788,993 
see also Isfahan (city) 
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Isfahan (city) 71,105,107,109-110,203,349, 
452,781,790,1067,1279,1281 
Isfara’in (rural district, Nishapur) 113 
Ishaq! (canal, Samarra) 98 
Ishtakhanj (city/principality) 130 
al-Iskandaruna (Alexandretta, city) 205,223 
Iskida (Skikda, port, Zab) 188 
'Ismar 209 

Istakhr (town, Fars) 452,477, 789, 803, 866, 
1277 

ItakhI Canal (Samarra) 98 
'Iyan (district, Yemen) 154,507 

al-Jabal (city, Maghrib) 194 
al-Jabal (al-Jibal, province) 69,71,97,102- 
103,104,477,913,1145,1199,1207,1240, 
1244,1254 

Jabal al-Ahmar (Egypt) 171 

Jabal al-Aswad 1276 

Jabal al-Bayad (Egypt) 171 

Jabal al-Jalll (rural district, Damascus) 163 

Jabal al-Lukkam (mountains, Syria) 222,223 

Jabal Sa'id (mine, Egypt) 170 

Jabal Sanir (rural district, Damascus) 163 

Jabala (city, Hims) 161,1269 

Jabalq (canton al-Karaj) 108 

Jabbul (city) 157,1213 

Jabiya Gate (Damascus) 162,601,766 

al-Jabiya (Syria) 601,766,768,775,952 

Jaen (city, al-Andalus) 193 

al-Ja c farisee al-Mahuza 

al-Ja c fariyya (city) 100,101,1269 

Jaffa (port, Palestine) 166 

al-Jahum 675 

Jalaw (city, Maghrib) 181 

al-Jalil see Galilee 

Jalula’ (Iraq) 104,478,1067 

Jam (district, Nishapur) 113 

Jam' (Mecca) 283,561,576,975 

al-Jami' (Iraq) 1209 

Jamrat al-Aqaba 284,727 

al-Jamum 675 

al-Janad (district, Yemen) 154,155,507,741 
al-Jar (port, Great Sea) 151,178,786 
Jarara (district, Marw) 115 
Jarash (rural district, Jordan) 164 
Jarin (Buja kingdom) 496 
Jaijaraya (city, Iraq) 157 
Jarmqasan (canton, Isfahan) no 


1371 

Jasim (dependency, Damascus) 164 
al-Jawlan (rural district, Damascus) 163,515 
al-Jawsaq (palace, Samarra) 92,93,99,101, 
1243 

Jayhan (river) 204,222,1137 

Jayshan (district, Yemen) 154,155,507,858 

Jayy (canton, Isfahan) 109 

Jayyan (village) 109 

Jazir 478 

al-jazlra (province) 85,97,429,448,449, 

453, 461, 516, 540, 780- 785> 786, 811, 

837, 882, 914,1011,1031,1033,1058,1059, 
1060,1070,1082,1086,1098,1104,1119, 
1122,1151,1157,1158,1175,1191,1199,1209, 
1219,1220,1221,1230,1231,1233,1240, 

1253 

JaziratAbiSharik(port, Ifriqiya) 186 
Jazzul (mountain, Maghrib) 197 
Jedda (port) 153,154,155 
Jericho 162 

Jerusalem (Bayt al-Maqdis, Iliya) 165,166, 
264m8, 2gomi7, 310, 311, 323, 325, 327, 
328, 330, 338, 339,342, 433,489, 620, 
768, 775, 778,1011,1104,1122,1140 
Jibal (district, Jordan) 163,1254 
al-Jibal (province, Iran) see al-Jabal (al-Jibal) 
Jijal (Jijel, port, Maghrib) 188 
Jllan (region, Iran) 480,1050 
Jilliq (Syria) 515 
Jindaris (village) 224-225 
Jirubt (city, Kirman) 121 
Jisr al-Qulzum (bridge) 177 
Jiyad (ravine, Mecca) 152,153 
Jordan (river) 164, 298, 311, 313 
Jordan (al-Urdunn, region) 164,192, 325, 

449, 515, 766, 767, 768,780, 848, 914, 

944, 95i, 1057,1061,1082,1119,1252,1267, 
1274,1279,1282 

Jubayl (rural district, Damascus) 163 
Jubb ‘Amlra (Egypt) 177 
Jubb al-'Awsaj (Maghrib) 178 
Jubb al-Raml (Barqa) 179 
al-Jubba (county, Kufa) 146,477 
Jublan (district, Yemen) 154,507 
Judda (coastal district, Yemen) 508 
al-Judl (mountain) 270 
al-Juhfa (town, Red Sea coast) 152,178,511, 
730 

Jukha (district, Iraq) 978 
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al-Juma (subdistrict, Qinnasrin) 224 
Jundaysabur (Jundishapur, Gondeshapur) 

203,453- 477 
Jur 477 

Jurash (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
al-Jurf (Medina) 36,731, ion 
Jurjan (city/province) n2,114, 206,477,1008, 
1067,1138,1180, n82,1210,1211 
Juijlr (town, Egypt) 167, 801 
Jurm (city, Balkh) 124 
Jurwas (city) 126 
see also Kabul 
al-Jurz (India) 1033 

Jurzan (city, Armenia) 206, 207,480, 807, 
1035,1193,1230,1231 
Jusiya (Hims) 161 
Juwayn (rural district, Sijistan) 116 
al-Juzajan/al-Juzjan (country) 121,122,138, 

895,1054 

Ka'ba (building, Mecca) n, 69,153,181,262, 
280,282,284,290,513,534,535,536, 

555- 556,557- 558,559- 560,566,567- 
568,569,573,576,577,578,581,586, 

604,606,607,608,611,612-614,625, 
632,639,655,659,660,661,662,726, 
732,778,812,895,920,941,945-946, 

949- 957- 959- 966, 973, 976, 992,1005, 
1055,1078,1103,1136,1163,1172,1191,1216, 
1278,1292 

Ka'bar (city, Abyssinia) 497 
Kabaw (Nubia) 172 
Kabul 123,126,141,886,1016 
Kabul-Shah 124,126,141,1138 
Kada’ (Mecca) 726 
al-Kadld 657 

al-Kadra’ (district, Yemen) 154,155,507 

Kafarbayya (city, Thughur) 204,222 

Kafartab (city/subdistrict, Hims) 161,221 

Kafartutha 1207 

Kalah Bar (Andaman Sea) 485 

al-Kalbl (mine, Egypt) 170 

Kalwadha (district, Baghdad) 1201,1214 

Kamkh (town) 1106 

al-Kana’is 178 

Kanbaya (kingdom, India) 358 
Kandakin (city, Khwarazm) 134 
Kanim 497 

al-Kanisa al-Muhtaraqa (city, Thughur) 223 


Kanjala (South China Sea) 485-486 
Kanukird (Khurasan) 114 
al-Karaj (city, Jibal) 107-108,109, no 
Karbala 1 (Iraq) 933 
Kardanj (sea) 485 
Karistan (town, Kirman) 121 
al-Karkh (district, Baghdad) 79,83,85,87, 
1109, U74,1227 

al-Karkh (district, Samarra) 93,100,1282 
Karkhaya canal 72,73,77,78,79,83 
Kasaf see Nasaf 

Kasak (rural district, Marwarrudh) 128 
Kasan (town, Farghana) 126,130,1138 
Kashghar (city, Farghana) 1122 
Kashmir 208,348 
Kashsh Gate (Samarqand) 996 
Kaskar (city, Iraq) 158,753,1113 
Kawm Muhran (mine, Egypt) 170 
Kawm al-Sabuni (mine, Egypt) 170 
Kaysum (city, al-jazlra) 205,224,1207,1221, 
1225,1233 
Kazarun 477 

al-Khadra’ (city, Maghrib) 190 
Khaksar (Nishapur) 114 
Khan al-Hakam 1214 
Khanfu (city, China) 486 
Khaniqin (town, Iraq) 104, 526,1242 
Khanjara (town) 1049 
Khannab (town, Kirman) 121 
Kharga Oasis (Outer Oasis, Egypt) 170 
Kharibat al-Malik (mine, Egypt) 170 
Kharibta (Lower Egypt) 492 
al-Kharrar 672 

Kharshana (Byzantine military district) 159, 
449 

Khast (city, Balkh) 124 
al-Khasuf (district, Yemen) 154,155,507 
al-Khasum (mountain, Egypt) 170 
al-Khatt (al-Bahrayn) 683 
al-Khawamaq (palace, Iraq) 147,518,539, 
540, 754 

Khawlan (district, Yemen) 154, 508 
Khaybar (oasis) 34,581,656,679,680,683, 
688,787,816,1079 
al-Khayf 719,1103 
Khayf al- QadI (spring, Medina) 150 
Khaywan (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Khayzuran, Bridges of 157 
Khazar (kingdom) 480 
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Khazar Sea 193,206 

Khilat (city, Armenia) 206, 207, 973,1230 

Khirabta (rural district, Alexandria) 176 

Khirbat al-Qawm (station, Libya) 178 

Khiijiz 209 

Khirs 1106 

Khisfin (dependency, Damascus) 164 
Khmer 211,212 
Khudayr Market (Baghdad) 86 
Khujanda (town, Samarqand) 130,137,1027, 

1193 

al-Khuld (palace, Baghdad) 82,1201 
Khunasira (Syria) 1021 
Khur 466 

Khurasan highway no 
Khurasan (province) 70, 71, 79, 94, 96, 97, 
no, m, 113,114, U5,123,130,131, 208, 

2 75> 348, 453, 463, 473, 474, 477, 480, 

501, 513, 803, 804, 805, 832, 886, 895, 

917,918, 919, 946,947, 951,964, 971, 

972, 973, 979, 980, 993, 997,1007, 

1008,1009,1014,1015,1022,1027,1028, 
1029,1037,1045,1046,1054,1055,1063, 
1064,1077,1090,1098,1099,1101, no4, 
no5,1108, ni5, U20,1121,1137, nso, 

1153, U54,1164,1165,1166,1169,1177, 

1180,1182,1194,1195,1196,1197,1203, 

1210,1211,1213,1216,1220,1221,1222, 

1230,1240,1251,1252,1262,1268,1273, 
1281 

governors of 131-145 
al-Khurayba (Basra) 828 
Khuruj (town, Makran) 122 
Khusaf (Syria) 1061 
Khushshak (rural district, Sijistan) 116 
Khutarniya 477 
al-Khuttal (principality) 128,480 
Khuwayy (rural district, Azerbaijan) 106 
Khuzistan 159^01 

Khwarazm (region) 113,123,125,134,136, 895, 
946, 995, 996 

Khwash (rural district, Sijistan) 117 
al-Kilab (fortress, Armenia) 1086,1178 
Kinda Pasture (Kufa) 148 
King’s Canal (al-Mada’in) 157 
al-Kiraj 1034 

Kirman (province) U7,121-122,123,126,145, 
477, 806, 973, 978,1273 
Kirmaniyya (suburb, Baghdad) 82 


Kisal 1228,1231 

Kishsh (town, Soghdia) 126,129,135,140, 
979, 996 

Kubayba (district, Yemen) 154,508 
Kufa (city, Iraq) 69,70,84,85,98,104,109, 
145,146-149,158,215,349,769,781,782, 
785,787,798,800,811,822,824,828, 

832,837,840,843,845,847,850,851, 
852,854,857,859,861,879,880,884, 
887,890,891,892,903,906,907,911, 
916,932, 933, 935, 940, 95i, 956,963, 
974, 975,977, 982, 986,1010,1026,1041, 
1044,1061,1068,1069,1070,1075,1076, 
1077,1097,1108,1109,1111,1114,1115,1119, 
u 35> U4i, 1199,1207,1209,1210,1219, 

Kuhistan (town, Kirman) 121 
al-Kumkam (kingdom, India) 358 
Kumundan (urban area, Qumm) 108 
Kunasa (cemetery, Baghdad) 78 
Kundarm (town, al-Juzjan) 122 
Kurr River 206,1180 
Kushaniyya (town, Soghdia) 129 
Kutha 477 

Kutha Rabba (birthplace of Abraham) 278 
Kuwar Dijla (district, Iraq) 912 
Kuwwar (city, Maghrib) 182 

Labda (fortress, Maghrib) 183 
al-Ladhiqiyya (city, Hims) 449,1012 
Lahj (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
al-Lakz (country, Lezgins) 807,1035 
Lalas (Maghrib) 184 
Lamos River 1255,1268,1292 
al-Lan (district, Armenia) 207,1049 
Larawl (Arabian Sea) 484 
Latakia (city, Hims) 93,161,1269,1276 
see also al-Ladhiqiyya 
Lebanon (rural district, Damascus) 163 
Lesser ‘Aqlq (streambed, Medina) 150 
Libya 176,178 
Lisbon (city, al-Andalus) 192 
al-Lith 154 

Little Gate (Damascus) 766 
Little Tigris (Dujayl, aqueduct, Baghdad) 83 
Lower Egypt 174-177 
rural districts 176 
Lubiya see Libya 
Ludd (city, Palestine) 165,1005 
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Lu’lu’a (Byzantine fortress) 1235,1239 
Lurqa (Lorca, city, al-Andalus) 191 
Luxor (al-Aqsur, Upper Egypt) 171, 492 

Ma’ al-Haw’ab 827 
Ma’ al-Sakhra (mine, Egypt) 172 
Ma’ab (rural district, Damascus) 163 
al-Ma c afir (district, Yemen) 154,155,507 
al-Ma‘arra/Ma‘arrat al-Nu c man (city, subdis¬ 
trict Hims) 161, 221,1208,1276 
Macedonia (Maqaduniya, military district) 

159 

al-Mada’in (city, Iraq) 33,68,101,156-157, 
474, 477, 478,754, 772, 773, 781, 837, 861, 
883,1099,1210,1265 
Madaraya (Iraq) 157 
al-Madhar (city, Iraq) 158,769 
Ma’dhin (district, Yemen) 154, 508 
Madhkura (city, Maghrib) 187 
Madinat Abi Ja'far (name of Baghdad) 1108, 

Madinat Ahl al-Andalus (city, Maghrib) 

196 

Madinat al-Alawiyyln (city, Maghrib) 195 
Madhkura (city, Maghrib) 187 
Madkara (city, Maghrib) 190,194 
al-Madthara 678 

Madyan (town, on route from Egypt to Mecca) 

167,177 

Maghayir Raqim (station, Maghrib) 179 
al-Maghrib 44,71,167,175,178,184,211,493, 
494,497, 876, 893, 906, 973, 981,986, 
1006,1122,1150,1152,1158,1159,1220, 

1231,1251,1253,1262,1272,1284 
see also Ifriqiya 
Maghun (town, Kirman) 121 
Mah al-Basra 913,1211 
see also Nihawand 
Mah al-Kufa 913 
see also al-DInawar 
al-Mahfuza (citadel, India) 1034 
al-Mahjam (district, Yemen) 154,155, 507 
Mahrudh 478 

al-Mahuza (site near Samarra) 99,101,1269, 
al-Majham 154 

Majjana (Medjana, city, Maghrib) 187 
Majnah (district, Yemen) 154 
Makabir (mine, Egypt) 170 


Makran (province) 117,121,122, 758, 914-915, 
980, 997,1155,1222 
Malacca Strait (Salahit) 485 
al-Malakan 154 
Malal 151 

Malatya (city) 71,204,223-224,449,1050, 
1092,1280 

Malaydash (Lower Egypt) 492 
Malhas (Maghrib) 196 
al-Malldas (rural district, Alexandria) 176 
al-Mallaha (mountain, Qumm) 109 
Mallal (kingdom, Africa) 497 
al-Mamadd-dar (estate, Baghdad) 81 
Manadhir (district) 81, 477 
Manadhir al-Kubra 109,203 
Manbij (city, Syria) 205,220,461,768,1181, 
1247 

al-Mandab (port, Yemen) 155,508,1073 
Manf (Memphis, Egypt) 488, 492 
Manrjan (urban area, Qumm) 108 
Mank (town, Usrushana) 130 
al-Mansura (city, Sind) 71,1043,1063,1107, 
1140,1155,1156,1223 

Manuf al-Sufla, Lower (Lower Egypt) 174, 

492 

Manuf, Upper (Lower Egypt) 492 
Manujan (town, Kirman) 121 
Manzil Ma‘n (station, Libya) 178 
Maqaduniya (Macedonia, Byzantine military 
district) 159 

Maqam Ibrahim (Abraham’s Standing Place) 
778nggo 

al- Ma'qir (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Maqqara (city, Maghrib) 189 
al-Maragha (city, Azerbaijan) 106 
Marand (rural district, Azerbaijan) 106, 
1243,1261 

Maraqiya (rural district, Alexandria) 176 
Mar'ash (city) 223,1137 
al-Maraw (African kingdom) 498 
al-Marbata (fortress, Khaybar) 655 
Ma’rib (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Dam of 513 

Marj Adhra’ (Damascus) 908,910 
Maij al-Qal c a (meadow, Hulwan) 104 
Marj Rahit (Damascus) 952 
Marj al-Shahm 987 
Marj al-Suffar (Damascus) 765 
Marr al-Zahran 152,154, 658,670 
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Marsa Danhaja (port, Maghrib) 189 
Marsa Farukh (fortress, port, Maghrib) 191 
Martahwan (Aleppo) 204 
Maruhan (Khaybar) 680 
Marw (city/district) 114-115,125,127,128,132, 
134,136,142,143, 349, 475, 477, 781, 805, 
806, 832, 972, 979, 993,1008,1009,1015, 
1053-1077> 1177.1182,1196,1211,1212,1215 
Marw al-Rudh/Marwarrudh (district, city) 
127-128,135,477, 804,1009,1054 
Marw al-Shahijan 133 
al-Marwa (hill, Mecca) 153,154,577,614,620 
Marwarrudhiyya, estate of (Baghdad) 81 
Maryut (rural district, Alexandria) 176 
Masabadhan (county) 103,477,1145,1153 
al-Mash c ar (the Waymark) 283 
al-Ma c shuq (palace, Samarra) 101 
Masll (rural district, Alexandria, Lower Egypt) 
176, 492 

Masjid Dhl 1-Qamayn (city, Armenia) 206 
Maskin 1027 
Battle of 983 

Masqat (Caucasus) 807,1035 
al-Masruqan (bridge, Ahwaz) 203 
Masruri Canal (Samarra) 98 
Massa (village, Maghrib) 198 
al-MassIsa (city) 71,204,222,223,970,987, 
1123,1208 

Maswar (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
al-Matamlr 1181,1184 
al-Matbaq (prison, Baghdad) 1224 
al-Matlra (village near Samarra) 91,93-94, 
96, 98, 99 

Mattija (region, Maghrib) 190 
Mawa (Nubia) 173 
al-Mawsil (city, al-jazlra) 513,540 
see also Mosul 

al-Mayanij (rural district, Azerbaijan) 106, 
1105 

al-Mayid (kingdom, India) 358-359 
Maysan (region, Iraq) 452, 477,770,773, m2 
Mayyafariqln (town) 1207,1275 
al-Mazaran (town, Balkh) 126 
Mazduran 114 

al-Mazra c (district, Yemen) 154 
Mecca 39,48,49,53,103,145,149,151,152- 
154? '67,172,177,178,215,262,270,280, 
2 83 n 93, 349- 503,5U, 536, 552, 555, 556, 
557- 558, 561, 562, 564, 565, 566, 571, 573, 
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578, 580, 605, 606-607, 609, 617, 634, 
639- 645- 654- 656, 663, 664, 669, 675, 
683, 684, 726, 730, 741, 764, 772, 778, 784, 
811,814, 824, 826, 854, 855, 856, 858, 914, 
93b 945- 95b 957- 959- 960, 961, 626- 
630, 636-637, 657-663, 772,969, 975, 
992,1005, ion, 1053,1061,1073,1079, 

1119,1131,1136,1163,1191,1210,1212,1222, 

1256.1260.1274.1278.1286.1288.1290, 
1292 

dependencies 153 
mountains 152 
ravines 152 
springs 154 
tribes 154 
see also Ka'ba 

Medina 34,39,48,145,149,150-152,178, 

215,502,511-512,514,565,603,629- 
630,634,635,636,646,647,648,655, 
658,669,671,674,683,690,726,730, 

73b 733- 748, 752, 757. 775. 776, 781, 784, 
785, 786, 790,791, 801, 802, 806, 808, 
809, 811,814, 815, 818, 820, 828, 832, 854, 
855, 856, 858-859, 864-865, 895, 919, 
930, 936, 943, 945, 95b 957, 969, 975, 

976, 986, 990, 992,999,1011,1029,1053, 
1057,1061,1062,1079,1109, mi, 1119, 

1163.1253.1256.1258.1277.1290.1291, 
1292 

revelation of Qur’an at 640-643 
springs and streambeds 150 
Mediterranean 167 

see also Green Sea; Salt Sea 
Memphis (city, Egypt) 168 
Merida (city, al-Andalus) 193 
Mihran (river) 173 
al-Mihras 1088 

Mihrijanqadhaq (rural district, al-Jabal) 103, 
477 

Mila (city, Maghrib) 188 
Mina (Mecca) 48,49,178,273,283,284,561, 
719,730,1062,1103,1278 
MIrabin (canton, Isfahan) 109 
al-Mislah 149 

Misrin (district, Aleppo) 204 
Miswar (mountain, Yemen) 1160 
MIzab (mine, Egypt) 172 
Moab 305,311,320 
Moloe 450 
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Mosque of Bahlul (Massa) 198 
Mosque of the Messenger of God (Medina) 

47 

Mosque of al-Musayyab (Baghdad) 77 
Mosul (al-Mawsil) 45,71,85,97,270,345, 
786,882,908,910,913,956,973,1041, 
1060,1061,1070,1085,1086,1119,1199, 
1207,1256,1282,1283 
Mount of Olives see Olives, Mount of 
al-Mubarak (canal/city, Iraq) 157,478 
al-Mughaytha 178 
al-Mughltha 149 
al-Mughlthat al-Mawan 149 
al-Muhaffaf 515 

Muhammadabadh (Azerbaijan) 106 
al-Muhammadiyya (palace, Samarra) 1282 
al-Muhammadiyya (frontier town) 1106 
Mujayyah (district, Yemen) 507 
al-Mukharrim (Baghdad) 85,86 
al-Multan (country) 123,209,1107,1155 
Munk (town, Balkh) 125 
Munkhus 178 
Muqan 1050 

Muqattam (mountain, Egypt) 225 
Muqra (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Muqurra (Nubian kingdom) 495 
al-Muraysi' 652 
Murcia see Tudmlr 
Murdaba (kingdom, Africa) 498 
Muriyan (village, al-Ahwaz) 81 
al-Musalla (Medina) 645 
al-Musannat 848 
al-Musha (kingdom, India) 358 
al-Mushallal 945 
al-Mushaqqar (fair, port) 593 
al-Mushash (Mecca) 153,1191 
Mu’ta (Jordan) 163,667-668,677 
al-Muzdalifa (Mecca) 283,580,1278 
al-Muzdara‘(district, Yemen) 507 
Muzlim Sabat (Iraq) 883 

al-Nabigha, House of (Medina) 603 
al-Nabk 178 

Nablus (city, Palestine) 165 

al-Nadwa Door (Sacred Mosque, Mecca) 153 

Nafta (city, Maghrib) 187 

Nafzawa (city, Maghrib) 187 

Nahr Bin 478 

Nahr Buq 478 
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Nahr al-Dajaj (Poultry Canal, Baghdad) 79 
Nahr Durqlt 477 
Nahrjawbar 477 
Nahr al-Malik 478 

Nahr Musa (watercourse, al-Daylam) 110 
Nahr Sabus (Iraq) 157 
Nahr TIra 218, 477 
Nahr Yusuf (county, Kufa) 146 
al-Nahrawan (town and canal system) 84, 
102-103,104,157,158,466,478,1200, 
1209 

al-Najaf (town, Iraq) 146,771 
Najd (region) 531,594 
Najran 153,155,277,511,683,692,693,694, 
741,858,860 
Nakhla 673 

Nakhshab (town, Balkh) 126 
Nakur (city, Maghrib) 195 
Naqarut (kingdom, Africa) 498 
al-Naqira (mines) 149,150 
Naqlza (Lower Egypt) 175,492 
Nariz no5 

Narmashlr (town, Kirman) 121 
Nasa (rural district Nishapur) 113,1009 
Nasaf (Nakhshab, town, Soghdia) 129,996 
al-Nashawa 1231,1246 
Naslbln (city) 203,347,348,1060,1099,1254, 
1256 

al-Nastaru (Nile branch) 176 
al-Natah (fortress, Khaybar) 655 
Natu (city, Lower Egypt) 174 
Nawasa (Lower Egypt) 174,492 
al-Nawatiya (city, Maghrib) 186 
al-Nawbahar (suburb of Balkh) 123 
al-Nawbandajan 477 
Naysabur see Nishapur 
Nazareth 331,332,334,335 
Nebo, Mount 303 

New Bridge (al-Qantara al-Jadlda, Baghdad) 

78 

New al-Hayr Avenue (Shari' al-Hayr al-Jadid, 
Samarra) 96,99 
Nicaea 441,442,449 
Niebla (city, al-Andalus) 192 
al-Nih 1038 

Nihawand (city) 107,477,788-789,913,1067, 
1108 

al-Nihm (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Nil Canal (Iraq) 157 
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Nile River 168,169,171,173,174,175,176,178, 
197,225,289,292,488,494,495,1293 
Nineveh 345 
Niqawus (city, Zab) 189 
al-Nirun (Sind) 998 

NIshapur (city/country) 112,113-114,115,132, 
138,144, 477, 804, 946,1008,1009,1053, 
1066,1101,1252,1268 
Nisibis/Nislbin 474, 780,1207 
Nistar 478 
Nod 263 
North Africa 228 

see also Ifriqiya; Libya; Maghrib; al-Zab 
Nubia (country) 171,172-173,176, 495, 496, 
802,1072 

al-Nukhayla 769,851,885 
Nu'mabadh (river port, Iraq) 157 
Numalata (city, Maghrib) 195 
Nu'maniyya (city, Upper Zab) 157 
Nuqan (urban area, Tus) 112,113 

Ocsonoba (city, al-Andalus) 193 

Old Bridge (al-Qantara al-Atlqa, Baghdad) 

77- 78 

Old Monastery (Qam al-Sarat) 68-69 
Old Mosque (al-Jami c al-Qadlm, Samarra) 

95 

Old Pool (al-Hawd al-Atiq, Baghdad) 78 
Olives, Mount of 342 
Oman 71,156, 211,271, 512, 513, 514, 687, 741, 
754- 850,974,1061 

One-Eyed Tigris (Dijla al-Awra’) 158 

Orontes (river) 160, 220, 222 

Oxus River (Jayhun, Nahr Balkh) 113,115, 

126,127,128,131,133,135,136, 348, 486, 
918 

Paddan (Syria) 286 

Palestine 165-167,280,288,325,449,493, 

73L 757- 766, 776, 786, 835,848, 914, 943, 
944, 951, 953, 970,1009,1057,1071,1082, 
1119,1193,1221,1252,1279,1280,1282, 
1287,1289,1291 
Palmyra see Tadmur 

Patrician’s Mill (Raha 1-Batriq, Baghdad) 76, 

87 

Persia 156,15911501, 429,450,450-479, 461, 
490, 525, 601, 913 

Persian Gulf (Bahr Faris) 203, 484 
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Philae (city, Egypt) 171 
Polaris (Northern Quarter of caliphate) 155- 
158, i59 n 5°i 

Post Road (Tariq al-Barid, Hims) 161 
Poultry Canal (Baghdad) 83 

al-Qa‘ 149 

Qabis (city, Maghrib) 184 
Qablsha (city, Ifriqiya) 188 
Qabr Abl Mas'ud (Upper Egypt) 171 
Qadas (rural district, Jordan) 164 
al-Qadisiyya (Iraq) 149,474,770,772 
Qafsa (city, Ifriqiya) 187 
Qahqawa (city, Upper Egypt) 169 
al-Qalamiyya 449 
Qalas 178 

Qal'at Khattab (port, Zab) 188 
Qal'at Sadina (town, Maghrib) 196 
Qaliqala (city, Armenia) 206,207,480 
al-Qalla’un (Kufa) 149 
Qalshana (Ifriqiya) 184 
Qaluniya 924 

al-Qamidan (canton, Isfahan) 109 
Qamuda (region, Ifriqiya) 187 
al-Qamus (fortress, Khaybar) 655-656 
al-Qamus (mountain, Khaybar) 816 
Qanawna (district, Yemen) 154,507 
Qandabil (Sind) 1027,1063,1086 
al-Qandahar (Sind) 117,123,125,1107 
Qaqula (port) 211 
Qara (dependency, Damascus) 161 
al-Qar‘a’ 149 

Qarmasin (city, Iran) 104,1176,1182 
Qam al-Sarat (Baghdad) 69 
al-Qamln (Sijistan) 117 
al-Qarqara (Egypt) 177 
Qarqarat al-Kudr 669,669^61 
Qarqisiya (town, Iraq) 953 
Qartasa (Lower Egypt) 492 
Qashmlr (region) 123 
al-Qasr al-Abyad (Libya) 179 
Qasr al-Atish (Libya) 180 
Qasr Ban! [...] (Ifriqiya) 184 
Qasr al-Tbadl (Libya) 180 
Qasr Ibn Hubayra (city, Iraq) 139,145,1105, 
nog, 1209 

al-Qasr (Upper Egypt) 171 

Qasr al-Rih (Dizbad, NIshapur) 114 

Qasr al-Shammas (station, Libya) 178 
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Qasr Shirin (Iran) 104 
al-Qasr (the Palace, al-Fustat) 168 
al-Qasri’s basin (Mecca) 1005 
Qassa (India) 1034 
Qastiliya (Ifriqiya) 187 
Qata'a (Buja kingdom) 496 
Qatan (mountain, Najd) 679 
al-Qatul (Samarra) 91,104,1243,1269 
al-Qayrawan (city, Ifriqiya) 183,184-188,191, 
493, 905,1121,1122,1158,1159,1272 
al-Qays (Upper Egypt) 169,492 
Qazwln (city, Iran) 105,110, 477 
Qift (Upper Egypt) 170,171,492 
Qimar (Khmer, kingdom) 359 
Qina (district, Upper Egypt) 170 
Qinbar (country) 209 
Qinnasrin (city/military district) 53,159, 

i59 n 502,193, 219, 220, 221, 224, 449, 461, 
768, 780, 786, 914, 945, 951,970,1011, 
1021,1057,1059,1097,1118,1119,1140,1191, 
1199,1207,1240,1276 
al-Qiqan (Sind) 915 
Qisar (region) 209 
Qu'ayqi'an (mountain, Mecca) 152,153 
Quba’ (Medina) 151 
Qudam (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Qudayd 152,178,1062 
Qufa'a (district, Yemen) 154,507 
Quhistan (rural district Nishapur) 113 
al-Qulzum (city, Egypt) 177, 849 
Sea of (Red Sea) 489 

Qumis (country) 111,113, 788, 804,1067, U77, 
1239,1268 

Qumm (city, Iran) 108-109, no, 477,1067 
al-Qurata’ 679 

Qurayza (mountain, Medina) 651 
Qurba (district, Yemen) 154,507 
Qurbayt (Lower Egypt) 174,492 
Qurra 449, U74 

Qurus (city, Qinnasrin) 53, 205, 224,1207 
Qurzuman (town, al-Juzjan) 122 
Qus (city, Upper Egypt) 171 
al-Qusara (fortress, Khaybar) 655 
al-Qusayba 178 

Qusur al-Rum (station, Libya) 179 
al-Qusyan, Church of (Antioch) 220,449 
Qutayyifa (Damascus) 161 
al-Qutqutana (Iraq) 852,933 
al-Quwadhyan (city, Marwarriidh) 127 


al-Rabadha 149,814,815,1109 
Ra'ban (district) 205,224 
al-Rabiya (fair, Hadramawt) 593 
al-Raddadiyya (estate, Baghdad) 81 
al-Radhan 478 
al-Radhdh (village) 1145 
Radman 566 

al-Radmila (canton, Isfahan) no 
Radwa 961 

Rafah (district, Palestine) 167,488,776 
al-Rafaq (mine, Egypt) 172 
al-Rafiqa (city, Syria) 71,1086,1104,1163,1174, 
1280,1281 

Raham (mine, Egypt) 170 
Rahsu (island, Yemen) 155 
al-Raji 674 

al-Rakb (district, Yemen) 507 
Ramhurmuz (city) 455, 477 
al-Raml (Alexandria) 1208 
al-Ramla (city, Palestine) 165,166,167,1004- 
1005,1282,1288 

al-Rammada (station, Libya) 178-179 

al-Ran (region) 480 

Ran River 1030 

Raniyya (district, Yemen) 507 

al-Raqqa (city) 71,83,780,790,837,1086, 

1104,1152,1158,1197,1199,1220,1221,1232, 
1240 

al-Raqqada (al-Qayrawan) 185 
Ra’s Ayn 1207 

Ra’s al-Jumjuma (Strait of Hormuz) 484 
Ra’s al-Mur (canal, Qumm) 108 
Rashid (Lower Egypt) see Rosetta 
Rasht 125 
al-Rass 206 

al-Rastan (city/subdistrict, Hims) 160,1275 
al-Rataq (Kirman) 121 
al-Rawha’ 151,657,1277 
Rayhan (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Rayshan (district, Yemen) 154,507 
al-Rayy (city) 97,105,109, no, in, 112,123, 

139,142, 464, 465, 47L 477, 781, 788, 790, 
799, 9!3, 979, 980, 993,1067, no5,1106, 
1176,1177,1182,1282 
Rayya 593 

Red Sea (Sea of al-Qulzum) 489 
Reyyo (city, al-Andalus) 192 
al-Rifa (port, Egypt) 170 
Rim 154 
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Rima c (district, Yemen) 154,507 
Rome 449 

Roman Sea (Mediterranean) 205 
Rosetta (city, Lower Egypt) 175,492 
Ru'ayla’ al-Hadhwa (dependency of Mecca) 
153 

Rubas River 1030 
Rudh al-Rudh 1244 
al-Rudhan 1277 

al-Ruha (city, Edessa) 448,449,461,467,780, 
790 

Ruhat (spring, Mecca) 154 
al-Rukhkhaj (rural district, Sijistan) 116,118, 
984,1107 

al-Rumaqan 477 

al-Rumiyya (city, al-Mada’in) 156,46imo66, 
1099,1100 

al-Rur (city, Sind) 999 

al-Rusafa 82,84,86,87,1033,1048,1084,1214 

Rustablk (town, Balkh) 125 

Rustaq Sardab (mountain, Qumm) 108 

Rustuqubadh/Rustuqbadh 478,1209 

al-Ruwasan (region) 480 

Ruwaydasht (canton, Isfahan) 109 

al-Ruwaytha 151 

Ruyan 1178 

Sa (rural district, Alexandria, Lower Egypt) 

176,492 

Saba’ (city, Yemen) 349 
Sabat (Iraq) 892 
Sabra (Maghrib) 184 
Sabu (river, Maghrib) 196 
Sabur (town, Fars) 477,800,803 
Sacred House see Ka'ba 
Sacred Mosque (Mecca) 47,49,152,153,280, 
778,800,802-803,812,895,959,960, 
991,992,1005,1084,1103,1124,1136,1146 
Sa'da (district, Yemen) 154,507,1062 
al-Sadlr (palace, Iraq) 147,518,539,540 
Sadrasb 1244 
Sadusan (Sind) 1063 
al-Safa (hill, Mecca) 280,577,614,1103 
Door/Gate of (Sacred Mosque) 153,1136 
Safsld (mine, Egypt) 170 
al-Saghaniyan (city, Marwarrudh) 125,127- 
128 

Sahban (Sind) 998 
al-Sahil (region, Ifriqiya) 188 


Sahra’ Abi 1-Sari (Baghdad) 1256 

Sahra' Buwayt (Egypt) 1151 

al-Sa‘id (district, Yemen) 154,155,507 

Sakha (Lower Egypt) 174,492 

Sakhtit (mine, Egypt) 172 

al-Sakun (district, Yemen) 154,507 

Sal‘ 154,649 

al-Sala 178 

Salaghus (village) 1235 

al-Salahit (Malacca Strait) 155,211,485 

Salamiyya (city/subdistrict, Hims) 160 

Salih al-AbbasI Avenue (Samarra) 96 

al-Salihin (county, Kufa) 146 

al-Sallla 149 

Salma (mountain) 149 

Salman 564 

Salmas (rural district, Azerbaijan) 106 
Salonica 450 

Salt Sea (Mediterranean) 175,176,177,179, 
180,184,186,188,191,194,195,196,197 
Saluqiya (Byzantine military district) 159 
Sama (African kingdom) 498 
al-Samaghan 477 
Sam'akan (town, al-Juzjan) 122 
Samalu 449,1137 
Samannud (Lower Egypt) 174,492 
Samaria see Sebastia 

Samarqand (city) 88,128,129-130,131,133, 
136,141,142,218,919,996,997,1008, 
1027,1066,1177,1193 

Samarra (Surra-man-ra’a, city) 57,86,87- 
102,89-90(7£, 215,1243,1245,1249,1250, 
1252,1256,1259,1261,1262,1263,1266, 
1269,1271-1272,1274,1276,1278,1282, 
1283,1284,1292 
Samira’ 149 

San (Lower Egypt) 174, 492 
Saria’ (city, Yemen) 154,508,577,593,621, 
683,741,855,858,1062,1151,1160,1212, 
1219 

Sanabadh (village) 1182 
Sanarudh (district, Sijistan) 117 
Sankhay Sea 485-486 
al-Santa (mine, Upper Egypt) 172 
Sarakhs (region, NIshapur) 114,122,143, 477, 
805,1054 

Sarandlb (island, Ceylon) 359,485 
al-Sarat (canal, Iraq) 68,76,77,78,145 
Sarat (rural district, Azerbaijan) 106, 512 
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Sardqasan (canton, Isfahan) no 

Sargh 779 

Sarhud (Balkh) 126 

Sari' 309 

Sarif 655 

al-Sarija Avenue (Samarra) 94,95 

al-Sarir (principality, Armenia) 207 

Sariya (city, Tabaristan) in, 789 

Sarmin (subdistrict, Qinnasrin) 221 

Sarsar Canal (Baghdad) 1200,1214 

Saruj (town) 780 

al-Sarw (district, Yemen) 154, 508 

Sarwistan (town, Kirman) 121 

Satfura (city, Ifriqiya) 186 

Satif (city, Zab) 189 

Sawa (village) 1066 

al-Sawad (city, Armenia) 206 

Sawad (region, Iraq) 84,93,97,146,453,525, 

770,781,782,783,868,887,912,977, 

1030,1197,1224,1262,1263 
al-Sawad (rural district, Jordan) 164 
Sawadan (Yemen) 154 
Sawah, Lake 602 
Sawsaqan (district, Marw) n5 
Sawwaran (subdistrict, Hims) 160 
al-Sayala (settlement) 151 
Sayhan (river) 223 
al-Saylahin 477 
al-Saylaman (kingdom) 359 
al-Saymara (city) 103 
Sebastia (Samaria, district, Palestine) 165, 

324 

Seir 297 
Seleucia 450 
Selinus 449 

Seven Sleepers, Cave of the 442 
Seville (city, al-Andalus) 192 
Sfax (city, Ifriqiya) 188 
Shabas (rural district, Alexandria, Lower 
Egypt) 176,492 
al-Shabiran 807 

Shadhiyakh (monument, Nishapur) 114 
Shadhurwan of Tustar (aqueduct) 203 
Shaghb 178 
Shah Bahar (Balkh) 126 
Shahi (fortress) 1243,1276 
Shahraziir 477 
al-Shajaratan (Egypt) 167,488 
al-Sha’m (country) see Syria 


al-Sha’m (garrison city, Damascus) 785 
see also Damascus 
Shamal (fortress) 1232 
al-Shammasiyya (suburb of Baghdad) 91, 
1265 

Gate (Baghdad) 86 
Shar'ab (district, Yemen) 154,155, 507 
Sharaf al-Ba‘l 177 

al-Sharak (rural district, Alexandria) 176 
al-Sharat (rural district, Damascus) 163, 
1000,1009,1075 

al-Sharja (coastal district, Yemen) 154,155, 
508 

Sharjat al-Qaris (port, Yemen) 155 
al-Sharqi (mountain, Barqa) 179 
al-Sharqiyya (quarter of Baghdad) 78 
al-Sharqiyya (Upper Egypt) 492 
Sharwan 1035,1180 

al-Shash (town, Samarqand) 130,131,480, 
486,1193 

Shata (city, Lower Egypt) 175 
al-Shawafi (district, Yemen) 154,507 
Shayzar (city/subdistrict, Hims) 161,1208 
Shi'b Bani Hashim (Mecca) 624 
al-Shihr (port, Yemen) 210, 211 
Shimshat (city, Armenia) 206, 207,1279 
Shiqinan (Shughnan, principality) 128,141 
al-Shiqq (fortress, Khaybar) 655 
Shiraz (city, Fars) 203,477,997 
Shirwan (region, Caucasus) 807 
al-Shiz (rural district Azerbaijan) 106 
Shubiirqan (town, al-Juzjan) 122 
Shughnan see Shiqinan 
al-Shukri (mine, Egypt) 170 
Shuman (city, Marwarrudh) 127 
al-Shuquq 149 
Sib (Canal, Baghdad) 80 
Sicily 186 

Sidon (city/rural district, Damascus) 163 
Sidonia (city, al-Andalus) 192 
Sif Canal (Samarra) 98 
Siffin (al-Jazira) 838 

Battle of 838-840,845,846,92801887, 
92901889, 952 

Sijilmasa (city, Maghrib) 197-198,493 
Sijistan (country) n6,123,126,144, 501, 973, 
978, 981, 982, 983, 995,1037,1063,1107, 
1139-1273 

governors of 117-121 
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Silsil 478 
al-Sin see China 
Sinai (desert) 297 
Sinai, Mount 294, 313 
Sinan (fortress) 1174 
al-Sind (region) 67, 71,116,117,121,156,173, 
209, 275, 497, 915, 980, 997, 999,1008, 
1033,1034,1055,1062,1063,1086,1090, 
1091,1107,1139-1140,1155,1156,1222,1251 
Sind (River) 998 
Sindad (castle, Iraq) 540,577 
Sinhan (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Sinjar (Maghrib) 187,1256 
al-Sinnabra (Jordan) 954 
Siqilliyya 449 
Siraf 484 

al-Slrajan (city, Kirman) 121 
Sirawan (city, al-Jabal) 103 
al-Sirrayn (coastal district, Yemen) 508 
al-Slsajan (Armenia iv) 480 
al-Siyada (mountain) 613 
Skull, Place of the (Imakhalah) 340 
Smyrna 450 
Soba (city, Nubia) 172-173 
see also Suba 
Sodom 280,281 

Sogdia/Soghdia (country) 129,131,135,137, 
140,209,210,480,486,946,972,979, 
995, 996,1027,1137,1139,1193 
South China Sea (Kanjala, Kardanj) 485- 
486 

Spring of the Wives of the Prophet (Medina) 
150 

Square of Kunays (Kufa) 147 

Strait of Hormuz (Ra’s al-Jumjuma) 484 

Suba (city, Nubia) 495 

Subaytila (city, Ifriqiya) 187,801 

Sudan (region) 198^66, 494-495, 497-498 

al-Sufayya 1097 

al-Sughd see Sogdia/Soghdia 

Sughd (town, Balkh) 126 

Suhar (town, Oman) 593, 754 

al-Sulalim (fortress, Khaybar) 655 

Sulaym (mines, Mecca) 153 

Sulayman’s Lane (Baghdad) 82 

Sumaysat (city) 223,224,449,1082,1146 

al-Sunh (Medina) 748 

Suq Asad (Iraq) 145-146 

Suq Bab al-Sham (market, Baghdad) 81 


Suq Ibrahim (city, Maghrib) 190 
Suqya Barn Ghifar (settlement) 151 
Sura 477 

Sura Bridge (Euphrates) 145 

Surra-man-ra’a see Samarra 
Surt (city, Libya) 180-181,183 
al-Sus al-Aqsa (city, Maghrib) 196,198,493 
al-Sus (rural district of al-Ahwaz) 107,197, 
203,477 

Susa (Sousse, city, Ifriqiya) 186 
al-Suwayda 162 

Syria 35,45,69,71,83,97,160,167,175,180, 
204,220,273,279,283,284,286,297, 
303,306,3n, 320,344,461,488,490, 

512,513-516,528,535,562,576,602, 

648,667,674,684,731,752,757,765,772, 
775. 779, 78o> 785- 811, 813, 814, 819, 825, 
833, 848, 851, 854, 886, 895, 896, 897, 
914, 935, 942, 95L 952, 957, 970, 997, 
1009,1061,1062,1070,1097,1098,1104, 
1140,1151,1156,1157,1158,1175,1219,1220, 
1221,1225,1227,1253,1262,1269,1272, 
1290 

Syrian Comer (Ka'ba ) 153 

Tabala (district, Yemen) 154,155,508 
Tabaq b. al-Samih Canal (Baghdad) 83 
Tabaristan (country) iii-n2,139,144, 477, 
781, 978, 979,1008,1106,1122,1138,1177, 
1248 

Tabarsaran 480,1035 
al-Tabasan (the two Tabases) 804 
al-Tabasayn (rural district NIshapur) 113, 

al-Tabniyya (city, Syria) 305-306 
Tabriz (rural district, Azerbaijan) 106,1105 
Tabuk (northern Arabia) 177, 670, 671, 682 
Tadmur (Palmyra, city) 160-161, 757, 853 
al-Taff (Iraq) 880 
Taha (Upper Egypt) 169,492 
Tahart (city, Maghrib) 183,186,191,194,197, 
493 

Tahir’s Garden (Baghdad) 87 
al-Tahuna (station on road east from 
Alexandria) 178 

al-Ta’if (town, Hijaz) 38,145,153,562,569, 
57L 577,632,634,639,665,666,679,741, 
764,857,889,961,974,1079 
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Takrlt (town, Iraq) 539, 540 
al-Talaqan (city) 122,135,477,804,947> 994, 
1122,1153,1241 

Talastana (station on road from Sarakhs to 
Marw) 114 

Tall Mannas (dependency Hims) 159,161, 
1208 

Tall Mawzan (Syria) 790 
Talma (fortress, Zab) 189 
al-Tamah (subdistrict, Hims) 160 
Tamam (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Tamarra (canal, Iraq) 102 
Tamaskan (town, Kirman) 121 
Tamdalt (city, Maghrib) 197-198 
Tamu’ (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Tanas (Tenes, city, Maghrib) 191 
Tangier (city, Maghrib) 196 
see also Tanja 

al-TanTm (Mecca) 958,968 
Tanja (Tangier) 493 
Tanwa (Lower Egypt) 492 
Taq (canton, Zaranj) 121 
al-Taqa (kingdom, India) 358 
Taqiyus (city, Ifriqiya) 187 
Tarabaya/Tarabiya (Lower Egypt) 174,492 
Tarabulus (Tripoli, Libya) 493 
see also Tripoli 
al-Taraf 676 
Tarafa 150 

Taraqiya (Byzantine military district) 159 
Tararistan 103,104 

Tamut (rural district, Alexandria< Lower 
Egypt) J 76,178,492 

Tarred Gate (Bab al-Muqayyar, Baghdad) 85 
86 

al-Tarsul (kingdom, India) 358 
Tarsus/Tarsus (city) 48,88,204,205,223, 
449,925,1157,1239,1255,1268 
Tathlith (spring, Mecca) 154 
Tatur (kingdom) 480 
Tawargha (dependency, Barqa) 181,182,493 
Tawwaj (town, Fars) 758 
Tawzar (city, Ifriqiya) 187 
Tayba see Medina 
Taylasan (kingdom) 480 
Tayma’ 532,683,854 
al-Taymara (canton, Isfahan) no 
Temple (at Jerusalem) 317,319-320,328,337 
433 


Thabir, Mount (Mecca) 284,560,611,1005 
al-ThaTabiyya 149,347,348 
Thamanin (city) 270 
Thamtilas (city, Maghrib) 194 
Thaniyya of the Eagle (Thaniyyat al- c Uqab, 
Damascus) 757 
Thaniyyat al-Mara 672 
al-Thaqaba (mountain, Mecca) 1005 
Three Gates (Baghdad) 102 
al-Thughur (Syrian frontier region) 159^02, 
204, 222, 223,1191,1199,1208 
al-Thujja (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Thule (island) 422 
Tiberias (city, Jordan) 164,766 
Tibet 67,70,124,136,208,209,210,212,275, 
480,481,486,487,1015,1139,1193,1216 
TIda (Lower Egypt) 174, 492 
Tiflis (city, Armenia) 206, 207,1106,1180, 
1231,1246,1266 

Tigris (river) 67, 68, 70-71, 75-76, 78, 79, 81, 
82,83,84,86,87,91,94,97,102,156,158, 
477- 478, 539- 601, 602, 769, 770, 773, 
868,1085, no8,1200,1201,1210,1243, 
1246,1251,1257,1260,1262 
Tihama (region) 303,513,514,535- 538,545, 
546,565- 602,645,966 
Tijis (city, Zab) 188 
Tilimsan see Tlemcen 
Tin Pass (Nishapur) 114 
Tinnis (city, Lower Egypt) 175, 449,1206 
Tinnis (lake, Lower Egypt) 175 
al-Tirhan (land) 88,91 
al-Tirmidh (city, Marwarrudh) 127 
Tlemcen (Tilimsan, city, Maghrib) 195 
Toledo (city, al-Andalus) 193,993 
Tortosa (city, al-Andalus) 194 
Transoxiana 480,1015,1193 
Treasure, Cave of 262,263,266,268,269 
Tripoli (of North Africa) 182,183-184, 493, 
789,1121,1122,1158 
Tripoli (of Syria) 163 
Tub'al (Hijaz) 178 
Tubna (city, Zab) 188,189 
Tudela (city, al-Andalus) 193 
Tudmir (region, al-Andalus) 191,194 
Tukharistan (country) 125,126,128,131,133, 
135,141, 804, 806, 994,1066,1139,1177, 
1193 

Tulmaytha (city, Barqa) 179 
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Tumanshah 1036 
Tumayy (Lower Egypt) 492 
Tunis (city, Ifriqiya) 186,191 
Turkistan 127,131 

Tus (rural district, NIshapur) 112-113, '3 2 > 

142,143, 477, 804,1009,1182,1189,1217 
Tustar (town, Ahwaz) 109,453,477 
Tuwwah (Lower Egypt) 174, 492 
Tuz 149 

Tyre (city/rural district, Jordan) 164,306, 
1286 

Ubramur (volcano) 433 
al-Ubulla (town, Iraq) 71,97,156,198,209, 
213, 770, 1108, 1286,1288 
al- c Udhayb (village, Iraq) 868,1045 
Palace of 772 
‘Udhayfir (Upper Egypt) 171 
Ufay'iya 149 
Uhud (hill, Medina) 150 
‘Ukaz (fair) 154,609,618 
‘Ukbara (Iraq) 1214 
‘Ulqan (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
‘Ulyab 154 
al- c Umaq 149 
‘Umari Canal (Samarra) 98 
al- c Umari (compound, Samarra) 92 
Umm Dunayn (town, Egypt) 777 
al- c Umr (monastery) 1172,1173 
‘Unna (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
Upper Egypt 168-172,177 
Upper Zab (region, Iraq) 157 
al-'Urayd 669 
al-Urbus (city, Ifriqiya) 186 
al-Urdunn see Jordan (region) 

Urmiya (rural district, Azerbaijan) 106 
al- c Ursh (district, Yemen) 154, 507 
al- c Usayla 150 
‘Usfan 152,178 

c Ushmun/al-Ushmunayn (Upper Egypt) 169, 
492,1071 

al-Ushrusana 480 
Ushturmaghak 114 
Usrushana (region) 129-130,1139 
see also al-Ushrusana 
Uswan see Aswan 
al- c Uyun 1246 


Wabar 271 

Waddan (city/region, North Africa) 181,493, 
668 

Wadi 1-Allaqi (city/mine, Egypt) 171-172 
Wadi Baraka see Barakat 
Wadi Buthan (streambed, Medina) 150 
Wadi Ibrahim b. Riyah (watercourse, Samarra) 
96,99 

Wadi Idam (streambed, Medina) 150 
Wadi Ishaq b. Ibrahim (watercourse, Samarra) 
94,96 

al-Wadi al-Kabir (river bed, Iran) 105 
Wadi Makhil (station, Maghrib) 179 
Wadi Qanat (streambed, Medina) 150 
Wadi al-Qura (region) 34,675,676,1062 
Wadi al-Sarawil (watercourse, al-Qayrawan) 
185 

Wadi Shalif (watercourse, Maghrib) 197 

Wadi 1-Siba c 830 

Wadi Siram (river bed, Iran) 105 

al-Wadiyayn (district, Yemen) 154,507 

al-Waht (estate, al-Ta’if) 38 

al-Wajh 178 

Wakhsh (city, Marwarrudh) 127 

Waqisa 149 

Waqwaq (island) 484 

Wardasa (Maghrib) 183 

al-Warrada (town) 167 

Warthan (city/rural district, Azerbaijan) 

105,106, 206,1035,1227,1245,1249 
Wasab (district, Yemen) 154,507 
Washjird (city, al-Khuttal) 127,128 
Wasim(a) (city, Lower Egypt) 175,492 
Wasit (city, Iraq) 71,156,157-158,983,1026, 
1027,1060,1068,1080,1081,1113,1199, 
1207,1209,1210,1213,1241 
Waymark (al-Mash’ar, Mecca) 283 
al-Wazira (district, Yemen) 154,507 
al-Wazirl (compound, Samarra) 92 
White Palace (al-Mada’in, Iraq) 156 

Yaba (district, Yemen) 154 
Yabrin 271 

al-Yahsibayn (district, Yemen) 154,507 
Yahudan (urban area, al-Talaqan) 122 
al-Yahudiya (Libya) 180 
al-Yahudiyya (urban area, Isfahan) 109 
Yahya b. al-Walid, Market of (Baghdad) 86 
Yakla (district, Yemen) 154, 507 


Valencia 194 
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Yalal (city, Maghrib) 194 
Yalamlam 154 

al-Yamama (region) 71,156,172,501,537, 

538, 539- 687,752, 753, 759, 764, 912, 974, 
1120,1137 

Yamanl Comer (Ka'ba) 153 
Yanbu' 37,668 
Yandil-Ustan (Balkh) 126 
al-Yasiriyya 1258 
Yathrib see Medina 
Yazd (district) 109 

Yemen 53,154-155-172,177,183,193- 271, 275, 
349, 462,494,498-513, 516, 527, 53i, 

535, 536, 544, 566, 581, 606, 684, 689, 
694, 741, 755, 769, 784, 811, 825, 827, 

857, 859, 914,1073,1107,1119,1120,1151, 
1159,1160,1193,1207,1210,1212,1219, 

1227 

administrative districts 154 
islands 155 
ports 155 
tribes 155 

Yubna (city, Palestine) 166,167,731 
Yuz (town, Balkh) 125 

al-Zab (region, northern Algeria) 188-189, 
197,1070 

Zab River (al-jazlra, Iraq) 477,1059,1070 
al-Zab (town, Iraq) 1068 
Zabatra (city) 223 
see also Zibatra 

Zabid (district, Yemen) 154,507 

al-Zabiyayn 478 

Zabya (village) 679 

al-Zahir (rural district, Damascus) 162 

Zakiyya 1096 


Zaliq (Sijistan) 117, 995 
Zamin (town, Usrushana) 130 
Zamm (town, Khurasan) 127 
Zamzam (well, Mecca) 280,561,566,566- 
567,569,572,602,604,606,607,684, 
727,959,960,1005,1181 
Zandaward 477 
Zanlf (district, Yemen) 154,507 
Zanj (country) 211, 271, 484,494,497, 
i286n382i, i288n3828 
Zanjan 477 
al-Zara (al-Bahrayn) 758 
Zarafshan (river) 129^30 
Zaragoza (city, al-Andalus) 192 
Zaranj (city, Sijistan) 105,117,121,803,983, 

984 

Zarq (district, Marw) 115 
Zarud 149 

Zawila (region, Libya) 181-182 
al-Zawiya (Basra) 982 
al-Zawra’ (palace, Medina) 802 
al-Zayamr (African kingdom) 498 
Zayla' (island, Yemen) 155 
al-Zaytuna 1033 
Zibatra (city) 1246,1247 
Ziglag 310 

Zion, city of see Jerusalem 

Zirikiran 1036 

ZIz (river, Maghrib) 197 

Zobah 3n 

Zuba 178 

Zubala 149 

al-Zubaydiyya 104 

Zughar (rural district, Damascus) 163 

Zuqaq al-Jawf (Egypt) 849 

Zuzan (rural district, NIshapur) 113 






